
redype’i; 




redundant 


By this we shall know tim ancient tie pie(fe or cut taken out of a part, member, 

rrelaty winch you say wa?igrst constituted for thercdwcc- ^ tn^mnlcp if marcs uniform ar for anv other 

of quiet and uiianiinUy into the Church. ^ojlpaKe it more uniioiin, or loi anyovuer 

ilWfon, Chu^c^.G5vefn®lTl;^7^^^1^ll*^ » q.mrk. Gwilt 

2. Re.liiction; abuteSient. •• reductibility (re-duk-ti-Wi-ti)^ 

Atl.r a llttlo rcluccnehl his passion, and that time 

and fiirther meditation lintt, diyipsetLliis senses to their of bemg lodueible , icducibleness. Inip, Diet. 

j.M-fc-’t C'tato. -reductioadabsurdumCre-duk'shi-oadab-ser - 

Ilhtory of Prt(«c«t Griscl, p. 40. [L. : reductio^ a leading, reduction ; ad, 

reducent (reHlri'sen(),^.^rfli^'‘a?^''[’<"L^ redn- to; fl65?»Y?«»?,ncut.of«hSKrdK5, absurd; seertZi- 


ppr. of rcdf'ccvc : see reduce,'] I. a, 
T' lulnig to reduce. 

II, u. Tliat ■which reduces. Thipi. Biat, 


reducer (re-du ser), ii. 1. One "wlio or that tion. In geometr}* the rcductlo ad Ahsurdinn consists in 
v,i,i (1 r‘Mlu*'*o*'. in anv sense. drawing nhpnre whose parts arc supposed to have certain 

.... , , , , ♦ 1 * *1 lelations.andtheiibhowingthattliislcadstoacoiiclusion 


"b I int cs enumer.atod arc thoFt in ui-'iieral use 
<11 l[e^'-I‘Jper^ hi photography. 

Stiver Suehtniu, p. 95. 


.>r. .nit •ilat<u ja indeed merely a chemical converter has two angles equal the sides opposite those angles will 


ni li i' UTK ijn.ill' <1 as a prcssuic-rrrfucer. 

Electric Jlev. (Eng.), XXV. r>8.3. 
2. A .■i<‘»int-]>iocc for connecting pipes of varj*- 
in:r dumiotor. It may 
br of anyfonn, straight, e " ,, 

l)ont, off. Also called 

rednriuq-coupVnKj. I'fl j i\ i 

reducibility (re-du-si- [m ^ * J'j - . ; 

lul'i-ti), ». [^redurihlc " — / ^— 

“tty (see reducer, connecting the pipe 

]*V'rlllciblPnOSS; reduc- ‘fgf/'*'.|mcter^witlithepipe 

.... 1 of smaller diameter r. 

tilulily. 

Tim theorem of the Tc<?wr?'tz7/7v of the gener.al problem 
of ti’ansfonnation to the nitional is, however, stated with- 
out piotjf in this paper. Eneyc. lirit., XITI. 70. 

It was. however, quite evident, from . . . the hislorj* 


n, reducer, connecting the pipe 


be equal is pioved as follows. In tlie triangle ABC, let the 
angles ABC and A('B he equal. Then, suppose AB to be 
gieatei than AC. Lay off 15D = AC and join . 

DO. Then, comparing ilieiuotiiatiglesACB ^ 
and DBC, weliave in llic fonner the sides AC A 

and BC and tlieir included angle ACB equal p/ \ 

in the latter to the sides DB and OB and their / . \ 
included angle DBC. Ucnce, tliesc two tri* / \ 

angles would he equal, or the part would be / \ \ 

eijtial to the ivholc. 'Hiis pt oof is a rcd«c</o / \ 

erd *1 Ins kind of reasoning is con- / \ 

sidered somewhat objcctionableas not show- L i 

ing the principle from which the proposi- B C 

tion hows; hut it i.s a perfectly conclusive 
mode of proof, and in fact, is in nil cases readily converted 
into a direct proof. Thus, in the above example, tve have 
only to compare the triangle ABC with itself, considering 
it as two triangles according as the .angle B is named be- 
hwe C or vice vetsa. In the triangle ABC the angles B and 
C witii the included side BC arc respectively equal in the 


j?groco. Ecducliopcr imiiossibile. 

AlUXisP. AllMisP. 

Some S is not r. All S is AI. 

Ergo, Some S is not 51. Ergo, All S is P. 

Chasles-Zeutlien reduction, a method of finding how 
many figures fulfil certain conditions, by the considera- 
tion of degenerate figures composed of simpler figures 
with lower constants. Thus, in this w-ay we readily find 
that the number of conics touching five given conics in 
a plane is 3,2G4.— iron-reduction process. See pro- 
em.— Long reduction, in logic, a reduction in which the 
major premise of the original syllogism becomes the minor 
promise, and vice versa, and in which one of the premises 
and the conclusion are converted. Example ; 

Camesires. Long Jtedttclion. 

All JI is P. No P is S. 

No S is P. All 51 is P. 

Ergo, No S is 51, Ergo, No 5t is S, 

Ostenslve reduction, that reduction which has for its 
premises the original premises or their conversions, and 
for its conclusion the original conclusion or its converse. 
—Reduction and reduction-improbationjin Scots laiv, 
the designations given to the two varieties of rescissory 
actions. See improbation, 2.— Reduction reductive, an 
action in wliicli a decree of reduction which has been erro- 
neously or improperly obtained is sought to be reduced. 
— Reduction to the ecliptic, the difference betw'een 
tlie anomaly of a planet reckoned from its node and the 
longitude reckoned from the same point.— Short reduc- 
tion, in logte, a reduction which differs from the original 
syllogism only in having one of its premises converted. 
The following is an example : 

Cesare. Short Peduction. 

No 51 is P. No P is 51. 

Alls is P. Alls is P. 

Ergo, No S is 51. Ergo, No S is 51. 

= Syn. (cj Lessening, decrease, abatement, curtailment, 
abndgment, contraction, retrenchment. 

reduction-compasses (i’5-duk'slion-kum''''pas- 
ez), ii.j>L Proportional dividers, or whole-and- 
hfilf dividers. 

reduction-formula (re-duk'shpn-f6r^mu-I|l), n. 
In the integral calculus^ a formula depending on 
integration by parts, reducing an integral to 
another nearer to one of the standard forms. 

reduction-works (re-duk'shpn-w^rks), n. sing. 
andj|)?. A metallurgical establishment; smelt- 
ing-works. 

reductive (ro-duk'tiv), a. and iu [= F. rddne- 
tifss Sp. Pg*. rcductico = It. riduttivo, < L. re- 
ductus, pp. of rcduccrc, load or bring back: see 
rcchtcf, I'cdiice.] L Having tbo property, 
power, or effect of reducing; tending to reduce, 


surd.] A reduction to an absurdity; the proof 
of a proposition by proving the falsity of its 
contradictory opposite; an indirect demonstra- 


coutmiy to a known ]iiopositioii, whence it follows that 
the parts of the figure cannot have those relations. Thus, 
in KucHiVs “Elements’* the proposition that if a tri.angle 


anil Hie C'jniiiloto mliiciUtiln of the tnnimir, that it nni«t trianRlc ACB to the nnclcsCand Bwith the incliuled side 


be a luilmotiiijy hernia Lancet, No. ;-{429, p. 1002. 

reducible (vf-du'si-bl), a. [< OF. rrchmihlc = 


Cli ; hence the other parts of the triangles arc equal, and 
the side AC opposite tlie first angle B in the first triangle 
is equal to tlie side AB opposite the first angle C iu the 


.Sp. rnluvihlc= Fk. mh,::wcl = It. rkUciUlc; recoud trtaugle. “ 

rirlticc + -ihtc. Cf. rcditccaWc.] Capable of be- (].e.(luk'sbon), K. [< OF. reduction, 
ini; vecbieed! co.ivertible. p, redne/ion '= Pr. rcilnetio = Sp. rcdnccion = 

III tlie neM tyoi'ldtliej have .i World nf Drinks; forthero Pg. rcducmo = It. ndicione, < L. rcduciio(,n-), 

areadiugStOirinpnsback,.a\estoring.t^^ 

The line ot its motion was neither st.nk-ht nor yet «. lead or bring back: see reduce, 

tliiHblf to any cuive or nilxfd line that I had met with icduct,] The act of reducing, or the stfito of 
.among irKith('matii ians. Dnyk, Works, III, GS3. being reduced. (at)Theactofl>ringlngbackorrc- 

Ihii\ciic\er betu the less satisfied that no cause roduci- etoriug. 
ble to tin known law's of nature occasioned my sufferings For reduction of your majesty's realm of Ireland to the 
Parham, TngoUlsby Legends, I. IDS. unity of the Church. Pp. liurnet, Records, II. ii. 


Reducible circuit, ciVeud.— Reducible hernia, 
a hcjiii.i whose contents can ho returned hy pressure or 
po*tuie. 

reducibleness (rc-du'si-bl-ncs), ii. Tho quality 
of bring roduciblc. 

Till' r(tludljlf'iie^3 of ice hack again into water. 

JSoijle, Works, III. iiO. 

reducibly (iv-du'si-bli), adv. In a reducible 
uiniiiicr. 

reducine O'e-dfi'sin), u. [< reduce + A 

(loeoiiiposition iiroduct of uroebromo. 

reducing-coupling (ro-du'sing-kup'‘'ling), ii. 
S;nue ns reducer, 2. 

reducing-press (rr-du'siug-pros), n. An aux- 
iliary press used iu sheet-uietal work to com- 
plete shapes that have been partially struck up. 

reducing-scale (re-du'siug-skal), n. A form of 
scale used l)y surveyors to reduce chains and 
links to acres’ and roods by inspection, and also 
iu mapping and drawing to dilTorent scales; a 
surveying-scale. 

reducing-T (ve-du'sing-to), n. AT-sbaped pipe- 
eoujiliiig. having arms dilTeroiit from the stem 
iu diamelerof opening. It is used to unite 
pipes of iliffm-eut sections. Also written redu- 

chifl-ter. 

reditcing-valve (re-du'sing-valv), u. In stcam- 
ciiifiu., a peenliar valve controlled by forces 
acting iti ojipo.site directions. The parts are so ar- 
ranged that the valve opens to its extreme limit only W’heu 
tlie prepsuru on tlic delivery side is at a pi’cscribod mirii- 
rnnni, closing the part in tlie valve-se.it more or less when 
this minimum is exceeded. The pressure on the delivery 
Bule of tlic valve is tlms kept from vaiying (except bet ween 
very narrow’ limits) from its predetermined pressure, al- 
though the pressure on the opposite side may be variable, 
and alwujs higher tlnin on the delivery side. Such valves 
arc much used for maintaining lower pressures in steain- 
licnting and -ilrj ing appar.atus than is carried in the boiler, 
'riu-y aie also used in automatic air-hrakes for railways 
ami in ntlicr juietiniatic machines, and, in some forms, as 
gas-reguhitor« for cipializing the pressure of gas delivered 
to gas-burners, etc. Also called jrres.nire-rcducing valve. 

reductf (ro-dukt'), v, t. [< L. rcchtcUtSj pp. of 
rcduccrc, Xctid or bring back: see reduce,] To 
reduce. 

All the kynges host there heying assembled and reducte 
into one companyc. Hall, Edw. IV., an. 10. 

Bray let merc^MCt sometwo or three shilliiigsforpoints 
niid ribands. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Iliimour, iv. 5.. 

reduct (re-dukt'), n. [< ML. rcductus, a with- 
drawiug-placc : see redout^.] In huiJding, a lit- 
316 


(h) Conversion into another state or foi-m : as, the reduc- 
tion of a bod) to powder , the rcdMction of things to order. 

(c) Diminution, as, the reduction of the expenses of gov- 
ernment; the reduclwn of the national debt; n reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, made to wholesale buyers. 

Let him therefore first make the proper reduction in 
the account, and then sco w hat it amounts to. 

H'rttcrfaucf, Works, VI. 18C. 

(d) Conquest; snhjiigntion: as, the reduction of a prov- 
ince under the power of a foreign nation; the reduction 
of a fortress, (c) A settlement or parish of South Amer- 
ican Indians converted and trained by the Jesuits. 

Governing and civilizing the natives of Brazil and r.ar- 
aguay in the missions and reductions, or ministering, at 
the hourly risk of his life, to liis coreligionists in England 
under Elizabeth and James I., the Jesuit appears alike 
devoted, indefatigable, cheerful, and worthy of hearty ad- 
miration and respect. Encyc. Brit., XIII. W9. 

The Indians [under the Jesuits in raraguay]w'erc gath- 
ered into towns or communal villages called bourgaden 
or rcdxictimis, where they were taught the common arts, 
agriculture, and the practice of rearing cattle. 

Johns Ilopkins (/niv. Studies, 8th ser., IV. 32. 
(/) The bringing of a problem to depend on a problem 
already solved, (g) The transformation of an algebraic 
expression into .another of a simpler kind. (A) The low- 
ering of the values of the numerator and denominator of 
a fraction, or of the antecedent and consequent of a ratio, 
by dividing both by the same quantity, (i) The conver- 
sion of a quantity expressed in terms of one denomination 
BO as to c.xprcssit inteniisof another denomination. As- 
cending reduction is conversion to terms of larger units; 
descending reduction, conversion to terms of smaller units. 
(J) The proof of the conclusion of an indirect syllogism 
from its premises hy means of a direct syllogism and im- 
mediate inferences. This is said to he a reduction to the 
mode of direct syllogism employed. (A) A direct syllogism 
proving, hy means of conversions and other immediate 
inferences, that the conclusion of an indirect syllogism 
follow's from its premises. (1) The act or process of 
making a copy of a figure, map, design, draft, etc., on a 
Bmaller rcile, presen'ing the original proportions; also, 
tlic result of this process, (in) In surg., the operation of 
restoring a dislocated cr fractured bone to its former 
place, (n) Separation of a metal from substances com- 
bined with it: used especially with reference to lead, 
zinc, and copper, and also applied to the treatment of iron 
ore, as when steel is made from it by a direct pioccss. 
(o) In astroji., the correction ot tibscrvcd quantities for 
instrumental errors, as w’cll as for refraction, parallax, 
aberration, precession, and nutation, so as to bring out 
their cosmical significance. A similar process is applied 
to observations in other physical sciences. 0>) In Scots 
law, an action for setting aside a deed, WTiting, etc. — 
Apagoglcal reduction, in logic, a reduction in which 
the contradictory of the conclusion becomes one of the 
premises, and the contradictory of one of the premises 
the conclusion. Apngogical reduction is an application 
of the rcductio ad ahsui^um, and is also called rcductio 
per impossibile. ^Example : 


Inquire into the repentance of thy former life particu- 
larly; w’hethor it were of a great and peifeot grief, and 
productive of fixed resolutions of holy living, and rcduc- 
tivc of these to act. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. C. 

Reduction reductive, See rcduch'on.— Reductive 
conversion, in logic, a conversion of a proposition in 
which there is some modification of the subject or predi- 
cate : as, no man is a mother, therefore no mother is some 
man. See conrrmon, 2.— Reductive principle, a prin- 
ciple by which an indirect syllogism is i educed to a direct 
mood. The reductive principles were said to be conver- 
sion, transposition, and rcductio per impossibile. 

II. n. That which has the power of reducing. 

So that it should seem there needed no other rcdwchVc 
of the numbers of men to an equability than the w’ars 
that have liappened in the world. 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind, p. 21G. 

reductively(re-duk'tiv-li), adv, Byroductiou; 
hy consequence. 

Love, and simplicity, and humility, and usefulness: . . . 
I think these do rcductively contain all that is excellent 
in the whole conjugation of Christian graces. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 44. 

reduitt, n. See redout^. 

redundance (re-dun'dans), u, [< OF. redon- 
dance, F. redondance, rcdondancc = Sp. Pg. rc- 
dundancia = It. ridondanza, < L. redundantia, 
an overflow, superfluity, excess, < rcdundan{U)s^ 
redundant: see 1. The character 

of heing redundant; superfluity; superabun- 
dance. 

lie is a poor unwieldy WTctch that commits faults out 
of the redundance of liis good qualities. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 27. 

2, That wliich is redundant oriu excess ; any- 
thing superfluous. 

redundancy (re-dun'clau-si), u, [As redundance 
(see -cy).] Saino as redundance. 

Tlip more 

Pcdundancy of youth’s contentedness. 

Wordsworth, I'relude, vi. 
=Syn. Verbosity, TauiologytZiG.^zmpleonasm)', surplus- 
age. 

redundant (rS-dnn'dant), a. [< OF. rodomian t, 
P. redondant, rddouHaiit = Sj). Pg. rcduudanic 
= It. ridonduutc, < L. rcdundan{t-)s, ppr. of rc- 
dundarc, overflow, redound: seo rcdoimd.] If. 
Eolliii" or flowing kack, as a wave or surge. 

On his rear, 

Circular base of i Ising folds, that tow'er'd 
Fold above fold, a surging maze ! his head . . . 
Amidst Ills circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Milton^ P. L., ix. 503. 



redundant 

2. Superfluous ; exeeecliug what is natural or 
necessary; superabundant; exuberant. 

K-otn-ithstanding tliercdioidanfpil in iislies, tliey do not 
increase fat so mucli as flesli. ArJtuthnot, Aliments, i\ . 1. 

With loTinge of such dark mJtnidoHf grmvtli, 

Gotcjter, Tosh, n 220. 

A farmer's dongliter. witli rcdroidonl health. 

Crabbe, orks, > lit. -lo« 

3 Using or containing more words or images 
tlian are necessary or riseful; as, a itdiiudant 
style. 

Where the nuthor is redundant, maik those ijnrnjrr.ipns 
to be retrenched. *' 

Redundant chord or interval, in imidc, f-mne 
rented chord or — that is, one jri eater hi a t j. 

than the corresponding major chord or_inter\al. Also 
vhiverfccL extreme, aupcrfiaoiuf chord oivderral. so7i’- 
dumlant fourth, fi/th, ^xth, cto.-Redundant h>T3er- 
tola, a curve having thiee or more asymptotes Re- 
dundant number, a number the sum of uhostc di^lso^^ 
exceeds the number itself. 

redundantly (re-dim'dant-h), (Uh\ In u rtMlun- 
dant manner; witli suiiorduity or cxce.‘'S; mi- 
perfluouslv; suporabuiidautly. 
red-underwing (rod'un^dcH'-wing), A largo 
British moth, CatocaUt nupta, o.'rpaiuliug three 
inches, having the under t\angs rod bordorou 
wth black, inidcnvinfi. 

reduplicate (ro-du'pli-kfit), v. [< a^Uj. (UTj. m 

derived noun) rcdnjdicatifs, ]ip. oi rvditjdiairc 
(> It. rcditphairv = Sp. Pg. reditphenr), redou- 
ble, < L, rc-, again, d- diiplu'<iy<\ double, dupli- 
cate: see dnjdicate. Cl’, rcdouldc.^ I. trails. 

1. To double again; multiplv; repeat. 

That reduidicated advice of our Savi*)Ui', ^ 

Pp. Penrson, lApos. of ( roi'il, \u. 

Tlien followed that iiiming and reduplicated hxiiAh of 
bis. 80 hkt the jojons baik of a dog Mhen In starts for a 
iambic null his maatci. vw,* 

2. In phdoi, to repeat, as a syllable or tlu^iu- 
itial part of u syllable (usuuliy a root->\ liable), 
yee rcdnphcatioii. 

II. iuirans. In jdnhd., t<» be <louldeil or re- 
peated; undergo reduplication ; as, n dapheat- 
i»f/ verbs. 

reduplicate (re-du'pli-Uat ), a. [= 1’ , ndaplajiif 
Sp. Pg. I'ldiifdicado^ It. rt dupUcaUty s M L. !’<• 
duplH'atii.'i. pp. : see the verb.] 1. Ki-doiibled; 
repeated ; rednplicut ive, 

Uediiplicaii' words aic hmned of ropotitiou^of sound, as 
in rnunnur, singsong I'tjniologj . p. 2.5. 

2. In hot.', {a) Valvjite. with the edges foldotl 
back so as to project outward: said of petul.s 
and s(»pals in one form of <*stivation. (h) de- 
scribing an e.stivation so cliaracterizi'<l. Also 
rcdu}dn'ain'c. 

reduplication (re-du-pU-kn'shpn), n. [= F. > # - 
dujdicadoii = Sp. ndnplicanon = Pg- rtdnph- 
sr It. rnlH}dica:ioni L. nthifdicntadii-), 
< (ML.) dnp/icon , redouble, rediiplicalc : seO 
rcdupUcad.] 1. The act of rciUiplicatiug. re- 
doubling. or repeating, or the state of Ijoiug 
reduplieated, 

.Tusn®, b) redttjiltcnfion cf Ills dcsiro, feillf) (ng it w Itli a 
command, made it ui tin baptist to betninc a <luly. 

Jer. Taulor, WotKs (« d 1. ht. 

The memory train is lialde toch.mge ni two respects 
which con&idenihh modifi its Btructmo vir , (1) through 
the cv.ano'-ccMccof fouic imrts, and 0.’) through tlir partial 
recurrence of like iinpics.ntms wlncli piodnocs redvjhca- 
tionh of \ar\ing aiinmut and ixicnl in other p.uts. 

J. Ward Lncj f . IJrit., \X. Cl. 

2. In rlict., alignre in whicli a ver*'!* «'n«l.s willi 
the same w’ord with wliicli tlie folliiw ing In gins. 
— 3. \\\phdol.'. (r/) Tile rejietitioii of a sUla- 
blo (usually a I'oot-syllabh' ), or of the initial 
part, often ivitb more or less miidihcat ton, in 
various piocessos of w’onl-l’ormation ami intlec 


5026 resell 

reduDlicative (re-du'pli-kfi-tiv), a. [< F. ro- red-wielk (i-etl'Iiwelk), «. Awhelk 
(Umlicaitf= Sp. Pg. rcihiplicativo = It. rcdiipU- miis anliamts. See cut imder reversed. [Local, 
cativo, < NL. rcdtinVcativus, < ML. rcdtiplicare, Eng.] j 

ledupiiente: seeredujyUcatc.-j 1. Containing red'-whiskered (rod bwis"kera), n. Hanngred 

J. .. 1 i_. ....V «»n?elr£»T’c • «Tvr\l»f»d in nTmtbolftO^V to SCVCral 


whiskers: applied in ornithology to 
birds : as, the rcd-whisl'cred bulbul, Otocompsa 
jocosa of India. 


or effecting reduplication, in any sense 

Some lopioiano refer reiUiplicalite propositions to this 

nlacc as “Men, consUlercii as men, are rational creatures jocosn ot inuta. ^ . mi i * 

tliat is, because they arc men. Il'ot/s, Logic, il. 2. redwing (red wing), )i. 1, Tho red-winged 

tlirnsb of Europe, 2’«rf7«s iff'aCHS. — 2. The red- 
winged marsh-blackhird of America, Agelicus 
]di(rniccus. See Agclicus and WaclMrd. 
red-ttringed (red'wingd), a. Having rod ryings, 
or red on the wings. 

11 . A high-climhing vine 

Comhreimn Jacqmni. 


2. In hnt., same as rcdiiplicate, 2. 
reduplicature (re-du'pli-kil-tur), «. redu- 
pUralc + -HI'C.] Same as rcdiipUcation, 5. 
Lh'are.] 


: liiMty (in riiVtlopoita} is citiicr cyiimlricaiiy cion- .ppfl..nHthe fred'with). 

ami ilearlyscgincntcd.witiioutfreerrdKnficnfiireof rett 'OThUe treu iwiu;. 


Tlie . 

Uir'skiii Vff nraiichipu^^ may lie eovcrcS'liy a hroaii of tropical America, 

ami Hat t'eiiea shieid. Clttut, Zooiogy (trails.), p. 410. [_'\V est Indies.] 

Eeduviidfe (red-u-vi'i-do), «. pi. [NL. (Stc- redwood (i;ed;wud),n^ 
liheiiB, 18211), < Ilediirius -1- -id.T.] An important 



Sine.i di.tAetnit. one 
of tl»c AV tin tt.fie. 
l me blintv^ n'iUtr.il 
»i^e ) 


family of prodaccous bugs, 
named from tho gonus Itcdu- 
riit.t. They lifivc Ihc thoracic seg- 
nicnt<i cnnecnti’atcil. the coxa* short, 
two ocelli, (oMr-iol«lcd nntennte, a 
throc-Joiiited roslruin, tlirce-joiiitcd 
tarsi, iiml long efrong legs, of whicli 
(lie anterior arc sometiinea jirehon- 
glle. It Is n huge anil wide-spread 
family, containing a great v.arlety of 
foims groujicd Into nine siibfumillcs 
and many gciicni. llirowgbont their 
life they are predaceous and fccdon 
other insects. A ven* few species, 
like CoMor/it ntw i^nupuiintf^its, suck t!iu 
blood of wann-blooded auinials. See 
.also cuts under C«morAmi/s, Ilarpae^ 
tor, Pirates, and Jteducius. 
reduvioid (rC*-du'vi-oid), a. mid ». [< Uediiriu.'i 
4- -Old.] I. ft. Of or pertaining to the Jtedu- 
iiidtr; resembling a reduvud. 

II. II. A member of the family AVJhnVd.r. 
Reduvius (ro-dfFvi-us), n, fNL. (Fabricins, 
ITTO), < L. ndiivitty a Imiigimil.] A genus of 
heteroptorons in- 
sects, l^-jiicnl of tbe 
Vv familv Jtcdurnd.r, 

fT- formerly of very 
-• Iw \ hivgo fxleiit, hut 

'/ i now re.strictcd to 

f J Sl'ccie.s wiiich h.avc 

the iiostoeulnr sec- 
tion of tho head 
longer than the nii- 
tooenhir section, 
and the first ,1oint 
of tho head scavco- 


Califoriiian timher-troes. Sequoia saiqicrcircus, 
or its wood, it occupies the Coast ranges, wiicro ex- 
posed to ocean fogs, from tlie nortliern limit of tlie State 
to tile Boutiieni borders of Sfontcrey county, but is most 
abundant nortli of .San Prancisco. It is tlie only congener 
of tile famous big or mammotli tree, ivbicli it almost rivals 
in size. It grows commonly from 200 to SOO feet Idgli, witli 
a straight cylindrical trank, naked to tlie liciglit of 70 or 




/r< tin tut ferttn if us 
(1\ j» tfiN of n.’tit »i<le rcmovcil), f. 
Itna 


Drancli IV nh Cones of Ucilwootl [Seguem seia/en-ireits). 
a, a cone 5 i’, n sceil. 

100 feet : tlic diameter Ir from 8 to 12 feet. 1 he baik is fi om 
0 to 12 Inches thick, of a blight cinnamon color; the wood 
U of a lich brownidi red. light, straight-grained, easily 
worked and taking a line llnlsb, and voi> durable in con- 
tact with tile Eol!. Its wood is widely need as building- 
limbirr on tho Tnclllc coast of the United States ; in Call- 
fornta it Is used almost exclusively for shingles, fence- 
posts, railway-ties, telegraph-itoles, winc-butts etc, 

2. Tho nnmo is nl.«o npidied to various other 
tvocs. Thus, the T.ast Indian redwoods aro.S'ovniiVfrt/cA- 
rifiina, also called Pad Indian innhofianii: I'tcracarjnis 
fnnfalinm, tlie u‘d PamV.dwood (see Fnntfnt\rood)\ ami P. 
Jndicus (including J*. dalbercnoidcs), the Andaman red- 
wood, or p.adonk. The last is a lofty tree of India, Pnnna, 
the Andaman Islands, etc., with the heart-wood dark-red, 
close-grained, and moderately haitl, used to make furni- 
ture, gun-c.arriages, carts, and for many other pm-poscs. 
oilier liec.s called redwood arc Conitf^ mro*, of Tin key; 

Jf/ianimfs/;rt/f/irox»;h»n,tbcSibcrianlmckthorn;-Vf//inmn 

7;n/f/.ri>xi/fon‘ of tlie Sterculiacetr, an almost extinct tree of 
.vi.’jKlena ; the-lannilean J.aplacen (Gordom'a)ll/nnnt(rxy- 
ton otXhcTemdrcmniacc.r: VoluMna/crrvrdnosa.nYmm- 
naceouR tree ol the llahamas: Oehna arborta of the Cape 
of Good Hope; Ceanothu^ nnHosus, a slirub or small tree 
of southern Callfoinla; and any tree of the genus i’ri/- 
throxidon. Jiedvooil is also a local name of the Scotch 
pine. Seo/nneL ? ✓ ji 

Lady r.anr:i Stnndlsli Is the hc.sl character In “ Thlncns yed-WOOd (icd'W’ud), a. [Also Vcd-ICUd^; < mf* 
linn'* and Ita sequel “rhlncas/.VdTcx.*’ , ,, intensive fcf. rcd'iiKidy ctc.) + icood-, mtul: 

WfeiK-, Atitoblog., XML gpp,r„„,,2.] Stark iim.I. [Scotch.] 

An* now she’s like to rin rcd-u'ud 
About her Whisky, 

- ZJi<r/nf, Trajer to the Scotch Reprepcutativcs. 

quenee OL disease. 1.. w t v i 

redwaro (red'w'ur), II. A seaweed, LamimrUt ree^ (le), f- L [Al.=o ne; supposed to be a dial. 

d/qdf/hf, tlie eommon reduction of riddh^.'] I’o ruldlo; sift; sepa- 

red-wat (red'wot '), a. [< mfl + wat, a Sc. form rate or throw ofl’. [Prov. Eiig.J 
of ird: see /rr/.] ^Vottedby sornothiiigred, as After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you must then 
blood. [Scotoii.] rre it over in a sieve. .Uarffmer, llusbaiidr>’. 

The liandonicrklmlrcd has been r*W-irflf in the heait’fl 166“ (I’u), [< ML. Vee? rch,<. AS.ltrcoh, 

bhideo’ my name; hut iiiy heart says, I.et Ingancs he by- contr. /uTo, iicrco, Wild, stormy, troubled, = Ut). 
ganeit. iiiaekirood's May., \li. -wild.] 1. "NVild; ontriiRcmis; crazy. [Prov. 

A disease ot cattle, Eug.]— 2 . Ilalf-dvmik; tipsy. [I’rov. Eng.] 
also called hcmopjohiiiunuy or hdnoifhbiiwiniay ree- (re). »- [Cf. rec-, o.] A state of tempo- 
breauso tho eoldriii" matter (Iiemo<;lobin) of rary delirium, [Prov. Lng.J 
the rod blood-oorpusolcs whioU have been ree'* (re), it. [Origin obscure.] A river; a 
brnkeii ui) in (he sv.stem tqipcars in tho urine, flood. _ [Prov, Enrr.J , \ 

and imiiarls to it a pale-red or a dark-rod, port- 166'^ (ro), niterj. A reduction (as an cxcmination) 
wine color. The di/e.-ise prcvnil.s In various countries of irrf, dialectal foiTii of nphf: Used in dnvinf^ 

in nnilmlm <I nnlmprovcit mi'niloWH amt la woods, wlioanu liorscs. ,, .r. ,, 

it Is nl.o called awafn-nl. According to some, it Is caused yesbok (I’ii'hok), 11. [s H. rceuOK = E. roelmcl: : 
bi tliclagcstloii of food griming In such liicalUles; others j-ochuck.^ A Soilttl African nntclopo, I’t Fell 


tv sliorlcr tlian Ihc sccontl. Alioat rospccU-snre 
lion Indudcd, mmt of them African. A feu- me r.iim- 
po.vn. mid imc only h found la Amcilca. it. ,i<r«mn/ii< 
U a Knropc.ia species, an iacli long.kaona n.s tbcyIi/.i/«;;, 
ol a dmk.broivn color with reddish legs, 
redux (rc'duks.), a. [L., that Icad.k or hriiigs 
Imcl;, aKo led or liroiight hack, < r< duecrc, lead or 
bring liack: Hcc m/iicr.] 1. Led or hroiight 
back, .as from a distance, from captivity, etc.: 
as, “Astnea llcdu-r” (the title of a poem liy 
Drydcn on the restoration and return of 
Cliurles II.). 


2. In yard,, noting tlie return of certain pliysi- 
cnl .signs, after tlieir disajipenrauco in couse- 


tioij. Ill onr langimcf'' it is c^’pvcmllv tlu* pfrfrot tenvf 

th. 1 t itxhihits lOfluphcilion- thus UmIIu.' hathald, Lallii redwaterfvcd ivjrlvr), ». 
cC'4of. Greek Tc'iiM >1 ^.lnskl•it f/frWf'irn ; but llw pres 
enttcuHc . thus Latni r^iFto, Greek '•imekrit dailnuii, 

etc.: ami elsewhere. (},j Tin* new svllnblc formed 
by rccinidication. — 4. In Intjir, an (•\pr^•^sion 
aibxod to thcsubicct of a piopo^sition, showin*; 
tho formal cause of its possession of the predi- 
cate: as, "maiuas an animal, has a .stomach.” 
where the expression “as an aiiinial” is the ri*- 
dnplieation. — 5. In fnmf. and coni., a foldiiifc 
of a part; a folded part; a fold or duplication, 
as of a Tnembrnne, of tho skin, etc. Abo n- 

dap/KUbfiY— Attic reduplication, in Gr nrnin , ro- is mreiy oh<5crve(l among sheep am! swluc, 
dupUc.ition in the perfect of some vertjs beginning with Ted-'Wat6r tree (rC(l'wa*ter tro), Thc S 
a, e, ft. hi prefiNing tin- Hist two letters of tlu- stein to the , , . Opjv JCn/thronhUvinii. 

Fame letters witti temporal nuginerit: as aAijAi-.'ia fioin ‘ --el ^ rm.„ ««».« ^^nTx•rk'^♦ 

aAtojiw, aKi 7 «oa from cKoi'to. A Similar rcihiplif\ti(*ti IS Todwcsd (I'od WCtl), 7f. 1. Tho C0ni-p0]>pjv o,...,, 

foiuui in thc second aoilst from nv'^) fO”! in thc Vapavc)' JlhtviiSj wlioso ved petals havo been r6GCllf, 7?. [\ AiL. rcciiCy rcccli, an assiuiiatcu 

present (dpapta/fw) This reduplication did not especially used ns a (Ivo, Also applied locally to various form of jyc/:, smoke: see rccbi.] Smoke, 
cbrwactcrirc tlie Attic jw distinguished froin tontciiiiiiii-aiy rcddisli-stommod plants. [Lug.] — 2._A__spej Such n rothuii of a rrcfie ros. 


aitnlmte it to ihcimmtic attneks, resulting fniin exposure, 
Itedwatcr is abo a pronnncnl symptom of Texas cattle- 
fever, and occasionally accompanies authnix in cattle. It 

.sassy- 


vaprcola : so called by the Uiitcli colonists. Tl»c 
horuR arc smooth, long, straight, and slender, and so sharp 
at tiic point that thc Hottentots .md Jhisluncn use them 
for needles and bodkins. Tbe reebok is nearly fi feet m 
length. 21 feet high at thc ahoulder, of a slighter and more 
graceful 'form than most other antelopes, and extremely 
swift. Also rch-bolc and rheebok. 


dialects, but was called Attic by late grammarians ns op- 
posed to the less classic form used in their own dajs. 


ciesof iVtJ/fohiccffjOrpokcAveed. [West Indies.] 


AUileralivc Poems (E. E. T. S.), ii. 1000. 



reechily 

recchilyt, ndv. [< rcechy + Smokily; 

squalidly. 

Aivl wa^li his face, he lookt so recchUic, 

Like bacon hanging on the cUimnie roofe. 

1). LVfc/ifVr, See me ami See me not, sig. C. 2 b. (JVhm.) 

reecho (re-ek'o), r. [Earl 3 ' mod. E. rc^cccho; < 
re- -h erho,] I. intrans. To eelio back; sound 
l)iick or reverberate again. 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; . . . 

Atj'l the high dome re-echoe? to his nose. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. SO. 

ii. irnn.^. To echo back; rotiini; sondback; 
repeat; reverberate again; as, the hills reecho 
tlic Toar of f'.'mnon. 

The consecrated roof 

Pc-ccJioiti'j pious anthems I Cnivper, Task, i. 313. 

reecho fre-ek'd), a. [< rcec/io, r.] The echo of 
an ei'ho:*a second or repeated echo. 

Thu hills and vallies here and there resound 

With the rc-cchneg of the deepe-mouth’d hound. 

li’. Srowne, Britannia's Pastorals, 1. 4. 

reechyl (re'chi), a. [An assibilated form of 
Tarnished with smoke; sooty; foul; 
squalid; filthy'. 

• The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richest lockram ‘bout her rccchif neck- 

Shal:., Cor., ii. 1. 225, 

reed^ (red), n. [< ME. rred, red, read, irrog. 
rchi'fl, rchf'cd, < AS. lircoil = OD, riedj B. rict 
= MEG. rit LG. 
nVd=OHG.?<not, 
riofj MHG. J'ict, 

Cr. rictlj rict, a 
rood; root un- 
known.] 1. Any 
tall broad-leafed 
grass growing on 
the margins of 
streams or in oth- 
er wot places; 
espcciallj^, any 
grass of one of the 
genera IVirnr/mi- 
tes, ArunifOj or 

' Ammophila, The 
common reed is 
rhTa'jmiics conwnt- 
in'if, a stately grass 
from 5 to 12 feet 
higli, found 111 near- 
ly all parts of the 
world. It sen'es by 
its creeping root- 
stocks to Ox alluvial 
banks; its stems 
foiTTi perhaps the 
most durable thatcli, 
and are otherwise 
useful ; and it is 
planted for orna- 
ment. See the generic names, and phrases below. Com- 
pare reeil-gra^s. 

ne llctli under the shady trees, in the covert of the reed, 
and fens, Joh xl. 21, 

Wc glided winding under ranks 
Of ii-is, and the golden reed. 

Tennyson, In Jfemoriam, ciil. 
2. Some one of other more or less^ similar 
plants. See phrases below. — 3. Amusicalpipo 
of rned or cane, having a mouthpiece made 
by slitting the tube near a joint, and usually 
several finger-holes; a rustic or pastoral pipe; 
hence, figuratively, pastoral poetry. See cut 
underpipci. 

ni . . . speak hetween the change of man fljid boy 

With a reed voice. Shak., SI. of V,, iii. 4. C7. 

Sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 

Milton, ComuB, 1. 315. 

T\’’ow she tries the Peed, anon attempts the Lyre. 

Congreve, Epistle to Lord Ilalifax. 

4. Inmisic: (a) In musical instruments of the 
oboe and clarinet classes, and in all kinds of 
organs, a tliin elastic plate or tongue of reed, 
wood, or metal, so fitted to an opening into 
a pipe as nearly to close it, and so arranged 
that, when a current of air is directed through 
the opening, the reed is dra-wn into or driven 
against it so as to close it, but immediately 
springs back by its own elasticity, only to bo 
pressed forward again by the air, thus produ- 
cing a tone, either directly by its own vibrations 
or indirectly by tbe sympathetic vibrations of 
the column of air in the pipe. When the reed is of 
metal, the pitch of the tone depends chiefly on its size ; but 
when of reed or canc, it may be so combined with a tube 
that tlie pitch shall depend chiefly on the size of the air- 
column. A free reed is one that vibrates in the opening 
without touching its edges; cheating or sirildng reed one- 
that extends slightly beyond the opening. In orchestral 
instruments, the wood wind group includes several reed- 
instruments, wliich have cither double reeds (two wooden 
reeds which strike against each other, as in the oboe, the 
bassoon, the English liorn, etc.), or a single reed (a wooden 
reed striking against an opening in a wooden mouthpiece 
or beak, as in the clarinet, the hasset-horn, etc.). A pipe- 



1, flowering plant j «. the panicle } 
a, A spikelet. 
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organ usually contains one or more sets of reed-pipes, the 
tongues of wluch are nearly always striking reeds of brass. 
(See reed-pipe.) A xeed-organ Is properly a collection of 
several sets of reeds, the tongues of which arc free reeds 
of brass. (Seemd-orflron.) In the brasswindgroup of in- 
struments, with but few exceptions, the tone is produced 
by the player's lips acting as free membranous reeds within 
the cup of the mouthpiece. The mechanism of the hu- 
man voice, also, is essentially a rced-instrument, the vocal 
cords being simply free membranous reeds which may be 
stretched withht the tube of the larynx. The quality of tim 
tone produced by a reed varies indeflnitely, according to 
the material and characterof the reed itself, the method in 
which it is set in vibration, and especially the arrangement 
of the tube or cavity witli 
w’hich it Is connected. The fri 
accompanying flg. 1 shows j 
theconstiuctionof anorgan- ^ 
reed: a is the reed-block, 
which in use is inserted in 
its proper slot in the reed- 
board; h, the metal tongue, 
which is set in sonorous vi- 
bration when air is forced 
through the opening c. Fig. 

2 shows the mouthpiece of , 
a clarinet, in which a is the 
reed, held to the body of 
the mouthpiece by the split- 
bands b, which are drawn 
tight by the screws c. Air entering between the reed 
and the margin of an opening which it covers causes it to 
produce a musicaJ tone, the pitch of which is varied part- 
ly by tlic jmsition of the mouthpiece in the mouth and 
partly by the action of the keys. Fig. 3 shows the mouth- 
piece of .an oboe, and similar reeds are Jiscd for bassoons 
and bagpipes. The reed is made of two counterparts of 
the same shape bound together by the thread a. The 
lower and middle parts of the mouthpiece are circular in 
cross-section, but the upi)cr parte, the reed proper, is flat- 
tened. Air forced through this opening causes the reed 
to emit a harsh tone, wliich is softened in quality by the 
tube of the instrument, (ft) In reed-mstruiQents 
of tlio oboo class, and in both pipe- and reed- 
organs, tho entire mechanism immediately sur- 
rounding the reed proper, consisting of the 
tube or box tho opening or esehallot of which 
tho reed itself covers or fills, together with 
any other attachments, like the tuning-wire of 


a 



reediness 

tity, and thus produce a greater uniformity of texture. 
— Great reed a reed of the genus Arundo, especially 
Arundo Dcwiaa;.— Harmonic reed.. See harmomc.-~Jn- 
dian reed, the canna or Indian-shot. — New Zealand 
reed, a fine ornamental grass, Arundo confpicua, bloom- 
ing earlier than pampas-grass. — Number of the reed, 
set of the reed, in weaving. See number.— Paper reed. 
See paper-reed. — Reed hent. See bciits.— Reed hen"^ 
grass. Same ns email reed (which see, helow). — Reed 
meadow-grass. See meadoiv-grass. — Reed of hemp. 
Same as boon.— Sea-reed, or sea-sand reed, tho marram 
or mat-grass, Ammophila arundinucort.— Small reed, any 
species of Calamagrostis or of Deyeuxia, including the use- 
ful blue-joint grass.— Trumpet-reed, Arundo occiden- 
talis, of tropical America (West Indies). — Wood^eed, 
\^ilng-reed, Calamagrodis Epigeios, of the northern 
parts of the Old World. ’ - ^ 

reed^ (I’ed), p. t. [< ME. reden; < rectU, 7i.] 1. 
To thatch. Compare rcctU, u., 6. 

Where houses be reeded, 

Now pare of the moss, and go beat in the reed. 

Tusser, Husbandry. 

2. In carp., arch,, etc., to fashion into, or deco- 
rate with, reeds or reeding, 
reed^t, a. An obsolete form of red^ (still ex- 
tant in the surname Heed), 
reed^t, r. and n. An obsolete form of read^, 
reedheeret, n, [< rccdi 4- Veer as lnpi77oit*-&ccr, 
etc.] A bed of reeds. 

A place where reedes grow : a reedebeere. 

Nomenelator. {Nares.) 

reed-bird (rocVberd), n. 1. The bobolink, Bo- 
lichonyx oryzivorits : so called in the late sum- 
mer and early fall months, when the male 
lias exchanged liis black-and-buff dress for a 
plain yellowish streaked plumage like that of 
tbe female, and when it throngs tho marshes 
in great flocks, becomes very fat, and is highly 
esteemed for the table. The name reed-bird obtains 
chiefly in the Middle States, w'here the birds haunt the 
flelds of watcr-oatB or wild rice (Zizania ayuaiicaV, fur- 
ther south, wliere it similarly throngs the ricc-fleUls. it is 
called ricc-btrd. It is known as butler-bird in the West 
Indies, and is also called ortolan. See bobolink, Doli- 
clionyx, oholan. 

2. A reed-warbler. 


.[T., D, A 

heal: or mouihpiccc. (c) Any reccl-iiistniment 


as a whole, like an oboo or a elarinot: as, the 
reeds of an orchestra, (d) In organ-hmldhip, 
same as reed-stop . — 5. A missile weapon; an 
arrow or a javelin: used poetically. 
tVith cruel Skill the backward liced 
He sent, and, na he fled, he slew. 


name of several kinds of aquatic African an- 
telopes ; spooifically, Elcotragus arundimeeus. 
Also rietliok. xv, 

reed-bunting (red'bun'ting), n. The black- 
beaded bunting, Eiiiheriea scliainiclus. It is a 
common bird ol Europe, frequenting the reeds of marshes 
and feus, and is about six inches long. Also called reed- 


Pn'or, To a Lady, st. 8. indent (ro'dn), a. [< rccf?l + Conslst- 
Thc viewless arrows ot his thoughts were headed ing of a reed or roeds ; made of reeds. 

LikcYnd'ian^rtS blown from his silver tongue. A 

Tennyson, The Poet. T invite the people IbeesJ to the i wonted food. 

^ Dryden, tr. of Virgil s Georgies, Iv. 885. 

[< ME. *rederc, redare; < 
One who thatebes with reeds; 
a tbateber. Prompt. Pare., p. 420. — 2. A 
thatched frame covering blocks or tiles of dried 
china-clay, to protect them from the rain while 
permitting free ventilation. 

A number of thatched gates or reederg. 

Spans' Enepc. Mamt/., 1. C37. 
edgound. 

called .spire. — 9. An instrument used for press- reea-grass treu L— fiotgtns 

ing down the threads of the woof in tapestry, 
so as to keep tho surface well together. — 10. A 
weavers’ instrument for separating the threads 
of tho warp, and for beating the weft up to the 
web. It is made of parallel slips of metal or reed, 
called dents, which resemble tlie teeth of a comb. The 
dents are fixed at their ends into two parallel pieces of 


tan, or steel, of which several are inserted in a 
woman’s skirt to expand or stiffen it. — 8. In 
mining, any hollow plant-stem which can bo 
filled with powder and put into the cavity left 
by tlie witlidrawal of tho needle, to set off tho 

charge at the bottom. Such devices are nearly , , „ . ^ 

or entirely superseded by tbe safety-fuse. Also ^ r_ 

■■ -.vn/Ve.-Q. An instniment used for nress- reed-pass (red gras), «. L= 

net- {rted-) gras ; as reed^ + grass.} If. ine 
bur-reed, Sparganinm ramosum. — 2. Any one 
of the grasses called reeds, and of some oth- 
ers, commonly smaller, of similar habit. See. 

phrases Salt reed-grass, Spartina pdlyglachya, a 

tall stout salt-marsh grass witli a dense oolong purplish 
rnccrae, found along the Atlantic coast of the United 


States.— Small reed-grass. Same as snmtl reed (which 
see, under rccii).— Wood reed-grass, either ol the two 
species of Cinna, C. arunduiacea and C. pendula, northern 
grasses in America, the latter also in Europe. Tliey are 
graceful sweet-scented woodland grasses, apparently of 

, , , , no great value. ^ 

teen-hundred rml’ means tlrnt 37 inches of a reed of that ropdificationt (re-ed'’i-fi-ka'shon), n. [= OP. 

nnmlior no rentier wlint leiieth. ennt.ains 1400 dontS. or *'C! ” 

reedifieation, P. reedification = Sp. rceaificacwn 
= Pg. rcedifica^ao = It. riedificazione; as re- + 
edification.} The act or operation of rebuild- 
ing, or the state of being rebuilt. 

The toun was compellid to help to the Reedification of it. 

Leland, Itinerary (1789), III. 11. 


wood set a few inches apart. 

The reed for weaving the same is measured in on equally 
complex manner, for tlic unit of length is 37 inches, and 
according to the number of hundreds of dents or splits 
It contains, so is the reed called. For Instance, a ‘'four- 
teen-hundred reed ” means that 37 Inches of a reed c 
number, no matter what length, contains 1400 dents, or 
about 33 per inch. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 329. 

11. Ill her., a bearing representing a weavers’ 
reed. See slag-. — 12'. A Hebrew and Assyrian 
unit of length, etpial to G cubits, generally taken 
as being from 12^ to 130 inches. 




handbreadth 

13. Same as TV. B, Carpenter. — 14. 

In arch,, carv., etc., a small convex molding; 
in the plural, same as reeding, 2. 

The three pillars (of the temple] -which stand together 
are fluted ; and the lower part, filled with cahlms of reeds, 
is of one stone, and the upper part of another. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 1G9, 
Canary reed, the reed canary-grass. See Phalaria.— 
Dutch reeds, in the arts, the stems of several kinds of 
horsetail or scouring-rnsh (Egiiisetum) used, on account of 
their silicions crust, to polish wood and even metals.— 
Egyptian reed, the papyrus.— Ply-reed, in tveaving, a 
reed of a fly-shuttle loom, provided with springs which 
limit the force witli which llie reed strikes the weft- 
thread to a constant or very nearly a constant quan- 


raedifg; lA'E.rcdifycn; <0¥.rccdific7',F,rc^dt- 
ficr = Sp. Pg. rccaijiear == It. riedijicarc, < LL. 
rciedificare, huild again, rehuild, < L. re-, again, 
4- {cdiftcarc, build; see cdifij,'] To rebuild; 
build again after destruction. 

The min’d wals he did rewdifye. 

Speiiser, F. Q., II. x. 46. 
Return'd from Babylon by leave of kings 
Their lords, wliom God disposed, the house of God 
They first re-edify. Milton, F. L., xii. 350. 

reediness (re'di-nes), n. The state or property 
of being reedy, in any sense. 

It [the Liszt organ] possesses great freedom from reedt- 
7imin sound. Set. Amer., N. .S., LVm. 402. 



reediness 

The crcater number of these tests arc to detect rccdx- 
ness, lamination, or looseness in the fibrous structure of 
the iion, these defects occurring more fre^iuentlj’ iii au» 
glc, T, and beam irons than in plates. , . r ‘»‘?o 
^ ^ ’ Thcarlc, Naval Arch., § 332. 

reeding (ro'ding), n. [< j\IE. rc(lijii(ic; 

11 . of reci/l, ».] 1. Thateliing. [Obsolete or 

jirov. Eng.] 

Ilalyngc olhoviac!.. Arunain.-icio. 

■’ •’ J’rmiiil. rarr., ji 42,. 

2. Ill nre/i., !i series of small eoiivcx or IjeinUd 
moldings designotl fororiiamoiit ; al'' 0 ,tlu' eon- 
vox fluting or cabling charaeterizing sonii' types 
of column. 

These (c.ttciiial walls o{ Wiiswiis .at Wiiikal were plas- 
teivcl .mil covered by an elaborate seiies of r.o/iioo ami 
sollave sinkings, formliifr a beautiful iiml verj apiu oiu late 
mode of adoniinK the nail of a Imildiim tbnt b.id m> e\- 
ternal openings. •/. i'Vr^us''>‘on, Hist. Arch., I. in- 

3. The milling on the edge of a coin.— 4. In 
sit!:-wc(ivivf/. Soothe quotation. 

Heeding and harnessing arc subsidiary pi ocessos in put- 
ting the warp in proper sliapo on the loom. These rnnM«st 
in putting each warp thread through itb piopci sljt in the 

reed and eyelet in the harne<^. . 

Harper Mag., hWi 2..0. 

reed-instrument (rod'in'stri.i-mont), ». A mu- 
sieal instriimeiit the tone of vhich is prodiiecd 
by the vibration of a reed ; especially, an or- 
clicstral instrument of tlic oboe or of tlio ehiri- 
iiet family. , „ , , 

reed-knife (red'nif). ». A long knife-shiipvd 
implement of metal for roaeliiiig and adjusting 
tho tuning-wires of reed-pipes in ,1 pipe-organ. 
vVlsoenlled . 

reedless (red'les), o. [< rml' + Desti- 
tute of reeds. 

youths tombed before their parents ucro, 

Whom foul I'ovjtus rmllca hanks oiielo.e. Moil. 

reedling(red'liiig), ». [<r(irl' + -hug'.] The 
beiirdod tit, I'niiiini.i or (Vt/ifwop/iihi^ liiiiriiiicii.s, 
a eommou bird of Europe and .\sia: so ealled 
from frequeutiug reeds. Also ealled ro( il-phi as- 
ant. 

reed-mace (rod'mas), », The eattail ; any plant 
of the genus TiJiilm. ehiefly T, tnfifolm and 7. 
iliii/iistitiiJKi, the great and the lesser reed-mace, 
the twii species known in England and N'orth 
America. T.totifohn i- tJie lummoii fdarit It is a tall 
stv.ii'.’ht, creet aiiu.Uit uiili loni: ll.ivdike le.oes and Imn; 
dense spikes of tm.d I lloneis, hi. •no nhen m.itnre Tlie 
alnlnd.mtdonii of tlie lipened spikes m.lkes a pour mu 
lenal fui stillhiiK inllun .s etc . llio liaies nere fmniellj 
much used b> oi*i»iiet-« ttJ]iroM.'nt ilie jt>(iits nf iruiii 
leaKiug, nnd'havc Irntn mntlc mti) mats, t lnir-»n«ttums, 
cfc It is 80 named tUher duecll) fii'in ll.s rced-Hkc 
character ami the iisejulihiucu of Us liead to .a luiicc 
(club), or (/V/or •I’opiilar Namesnf HulJsli I'liuts ■)fiom 
itb being filacCil in the hands of (‘hrist ,t iinue nr fcen 
ter in pictures ami in statnes. Less pitipcil' tallul f>tL 
nmh. In the I'nited Slalob kiunvn .iliimst i\' kubnelj ns 
cattail or cattail jlag 

reed-mote (roirmot i, n. Suuu* us i. 

Jliilliict ll. [Prov. Kii".] 
reed-moth (reU'mutU), n. A Briti.sh iiuitli, Ma- 
vrotjd'iU r (iruntliin'i. 

reed-motiOIl(rt3‘l'uuV''Kliqu), n. In nutiruHi, tho 
mcchauisui wliivli, in potvor-lmniis, moves tlio 
hutti'ii.guiTyinothoia-eil ftir hviitino up tlit* woft 
botwccil till* tlil’fjulsof tho warp. Tlu tenn has 
also been in.ippropi lately applicil («j a “ttoi»-moliun" 
uhereby wlieii the shuttle is tr.ipped in itb passage 
through the warp, the iiKnenient of the liattcii is btopjped, 
to proeni brc.iking wurp-thieails bj the impact of the 
reed ag.iiiist the sliuttle. .Sec floji-witum. 

reed-organ iiCirur^gJUi), A musical inslni- 
meiit consist lUg imscntially oldnc* or more 
iiatcd bcts of .small free retsls of imdal, which 
ar«‘ .sounded by streams of air set in m<ition by 
a bellows, ami controlled from a Ue>bounl liho 
that of tlic pianoforte The tu« principal varieties 
are the luiniininuu,. uhich is cumnmn in Lui«*pe and the 
80 -c!illcii Anteriean urgan, the chief e«senti.it dillciencc 
bctUfCM «hich i-i that tltc former is Miiindcd a coin- 
pression-bellons <lriMiig the air oiitwtud tlii-ougli the 
iccds, an.t the hitter h> n bnction iiellows dinwing it In- 
u'.ird tliroiigh tliem 'I'lie tunc of the haiimnnuni is usu- 
ally Ivceii'-i' and nnpre nasal tiian that of the Ameiic.m 
oig.m '1 he appm.itns for coiniiressing ni evhaiiBting the 
air ami ft*r distributing the ennent among the tniioiis 
sets of leids and among the channels lieltmging to the 
vauoiis duitah of the keylioard, is not esMiiliall) *liller- 
etitboin that of a pipe-organ, tliongh on a inucli ^inalUr 
scale. (Sec 'ir'/anD The belluus, lioucsei, i& n-su.illj 
operated me.ins of alternating treadles. The ken Ito-inl 
is exactly similar to that of the pipe organ or the pi.im*- 
fortc, and has a compass of about four or ll\c octaves. 
Tho tone-piudncing apparatus consists of one or luoroRet.s 
of small brobS vibrnturn or reeds (see illustration); the 
pitch of the tone depends on the size of their vilpatJlc 
longues, and its (jualily on their propoi lions and on the 
clinractcr of the resonating cavities with ulilch they are 
coniipctcd. raeh set of vibrators constitutes a stoj), tho 
use of which is controlled by a stop-knob. Tlic i»ossible 
variety of qualities is i-athcr limited. Tlic tieadlcs operate 
fcedeis, wjiich arc connected witli a general licllona, eo 
tliat the cuiTcnt of air may be muiutained at a constant 
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tension; hut in the liarmoninm tho waste-valve of the 

hollows may be closed by diawingaetop-knobcallcd thecy- 

vrcg!fion-8top, so that the force of the tones may be directly 
varied by the mpldltyof the treadling, lii the American 
oigan the force of tho tones is varied by a lever, operated 
by tlic player’s knee, which opens or closes a shutter in 
the box inclosing the vibrators, 'I’lic liarmoninm some- 
times has a mechanism called the percumon, providing a 
little hammer to strike the tongueof each reed as its digi- 
tal Is depressed, thus selling it into vibration veryprompt- 


reef 

In the latter sense, a reed consists of a metal tube connect- 
ing the foot and the body of the pipe; at its lower end is 
an oblong opening or eschallot, over or in which is tlxed 
the brass tongue or reed pioper. The effective length of 
the tongue is controlled by a movable spring or Inning^ 
u'irc, the head of which projects outside the pipe-foot. 
The pitch of the tone depends primarily upon the vibrat- 
ing length of the tongue, but is moditled by the length of 
the air-column in tlie body of the pipe. A reed-pipe, there- 
fore, is tuned both on thereed and on the top of the pipe. 
Tlic qunlityof tlie tone depends somewhat on the form of 
the tongue, but cluelly on tbnt of the body as a whole. 
The force of the tone depends on the pressure of the air- 
current, on the size of the inlet to the foot, and on the 
exact adjustment of the tongue to tho eschallot. Jlost 
reed-pipes have striking reeds, but free reeds are occa- 
sionally used. A set of reed-pipes is called a rced-stojK 
reed-pit (rdd'pit), n, [MK. rcedc jyijttc ; < reed^ 
-f /j/fi.] A foil, Prompt. Parv, {ifalUwcU.) 
reed-plane (rcd'pliln), ?i. In jo/«cr^, a concave- 
soled piano used in making beads, 
reed-spafrow (rcd'spai‘'''d), n. Same as rccd- 
bunting, [Local, Eng.] 

reed-stop (red'stop), n. In organ-huildhig, a set 
or register of reed-pipes tho use of which is con- 
trolled by a singlo stop-knob: opposed to Jluc- 
stop. Each partial organ usually has one or more such 
stops, though they arc less invniiablc in tho pedal organ 
than in tlie others. They arc generally intended to imitate 
some orchestral instrument, ns tlic fnimpcf (usually placed 
in the gicat oigan), the oboe (usually in the swell organ), 
tho clarinet (usually in tho choir organ), the frmnboic 
(usually ill the pedal organ), tl>c comojKan, the clarion, the 
conlra/agotlfl, etc. The)’ may bo of eight-feet, four-feet, 
orsixteen-feettono. (Scoor^nnt.) nccd-stopsarcsnecially 
v.alunblehecauseof their powerful, incisive, and individual 
(inality, which is suited both for solo elfeets and for the 
em Ichment of all kinds of combinations. Tlie most pecu- 
liar reed-stop is the far humana, A reed-stop is often 
called simply a reed. 

reed-thrush (rGd'thrush),??. The greater recd- 
warblcr, Acrorcphnftis furdoidcs. 

Specimens of the . . . recddhnisft, to use its oldest Eng- 
lish name. 

Yarrcll, Brit. Binls (4tli cd.), I. 3C5. (Hncgc. Diet.) 
reed-tussock (red'tns'ok), 71 , A British moth, 

Orggid Cirnosn. Si^c tussneJ:. 

crci rr..ft tlic Mtpyon^uic reeu-'Wainscot (rcd'iviln^skpt), n, A British 

One of a group. 



ItccU-orj'an. 

stop-t.ntl Ai«1 stejrt . c imuic-mck : </. lcc\l>o.nn1 ; f, nne 
.a The |.ccl.tK Of tic tiller . /, one of the i*c*l.U. or tfc.nUe-Mt.Aps which 
• ptf lie the ^1. ]<*• spunj; wIikIi lifts the .niter the 

I liter h»s liccn fiom the prcsviuc of the fi»ot: ». Wllovis- 

'{>fin4 vshith opens the I»cU‘>«s .nfiet conipfcsslon ; / .nml ui*pcr 
in«l h.wtr t->.«filsof wjn<l ohcsl. inchismg sjMce mtowhlcl 


. hirnicU thcfcm isce cot iimlcf rfttO) 


hw I m. n the-<ptiiii; n»!ilch closes the n.nl»e nflcr l)10th> l\On(lil)'Ht CdnUtV, 

1 liter IS «>i>eiK ;4 l>y imsli pin shown in the cut There is roprl.Ttrnrhlfsr fT0tVwriV'’'bl6r1. 7?. 

f thi se » »l*cs fur f.ich key, .uliinllinir "irul to one or more t i i -• i fiin nn 

' * of OldWorldsylvnne birds, constitutjng the ge- 


:y. .uh „ 

rct iK of « M.I Of MJ. h sets of feeds .ts .«r .Uhmed to .net hy the Stops 
pi.llc.l out .in i o| .t pAtiicul.ir lone cottcsponiliiu; «siiU the kc> : 
t! stop inn. <> kc> fr.inic 

Ij A Ir.'nndan* Is tifleti introduced, consisting of a re- 
vuhhig fan. h) which the cnnciit t»f air is made lo oscil- 
late sjichtly. More than one nmniial ke)lK»:trd and n pedal 
kvylumid. «ilh separate slops for each, at In the pipe- 
organ occur In large inHtrnmciitH Occasionidly a set t*f 
pipe-* l3 also added. Various devices for suslaining tones 





inis Jci'DCcphiilus. The spi’cics to which the name 
stii'Cially apiilics is A. tlrcpcrvn or A. nnimlinacctm, also 
uallcil Cotomi'hrrjio or SoUenrio nruMdirincrn. Awothcr 
species, A. lorilin'iloA, is known as the yrcalcr rccd-mrbkr, 
rml-lhnish, anil rmlomn. 

reed-work (rOtl'wurk), n. In orgitn-JnmaiiKj, 
flic l oeil-stops of an orgnn, orof n itnrtial organ, 
inken eollcetivcly: opposed to Jlitc-tcork. 
reed-wren (rOd’ron), ii. 1. Tuo gi-enter roed- 
tvnrldcr. — 2. An American wren of tko family 
Troiiliiiliiliihr tind genn.s Tlirgothoni.i, as_ flio 
groat Carolina wren, T. ciimtiiiciisi.'i, orBowiek’s 
wren, 7'. bcifirl’i. Tlierc arc many species, chledy ol 
the sutitroplc.al p.irls of Anieriea, tho two namcil heing 
tlie only ones which inhatilt mnch of the t'niteil States, 
reedy (rG'di),n. [< rra/i -k-vE Ct.AS.hrcuililit, 
reedy.] 1. Akonnding with reeds. 

Ye heathy wastes, iinmi.y'il with rerrfy fens. 

Jliirm, aogy on Miss Burnet. 

2. Consisting of or ro.semiding a reed, 
with the tip of Iier rccdii wand 

Makinf: the siun of Ihc cross. 

Lonfi/cHmr, Blind Cirl of Castll Cnille, i. 

3. Noting a tone liko tliat produced from a 
rccd-instnimcnt. Suck tones are tisually somo- 
wliat nasal, and arc often tliin and cutting. 

The hlcsscd little creature answci cd me in a voieeof such 
heavenly sweetness, with that rcnlii thrill in it whieli you 
liave licard in tlio thrush’s cven-semp, that 1 licar it at tins 
moment. O. il'. Holmes, Autocrat, ix. 

4. Noting a rpiality of iron in wliicli bars or 
jdates of it iiavo tli'o nature of masses of rods 

dim the Irclde, are sometimes imriHiuccu. riaao. '"’'^'dod togetker, VTT p 

e made « itti a liarmoninm nttaetied (sometimes rOGI ^ (ref), II. [Eormorlv ViJJ / \ D. l ij — Aliatx. 

I .relinii ottne/iinriit). 'nicrccd-oipimhastiecomo LCJ. rijj] rrff (> C. riJJ'), a reef, = Icel. 

ri . ,1 reef j gujuPkank; akin to leek 

rifii, a fissuro, rift, rent, = Sw. rr/vii, a strip, 
cieft, gap; Sw. refirl, a sand-kank, = Dan. 
rct’/c, a sand-kank, kar, skoal, a stj'iji of land, a 
latk; prok. from tlio verb, Icel. rf/fi, etc., nvo, 
split: SCO rii'fl. Cf. W/Vl.] 1. A low, marrow 
ridge of rocks, rising ordinarily but a few feet 
above tke water. A reef passes hy increase of size 
into an island. Tlio word is especially used witli refer- 
ence to those loiv islands wliicli are formed of corallino 
debris. See atoll, mid coral reef, below. 

Atolls have hcen formed durinp tlmsinkinp of theland 
by tbc upward prowtb of the ref/s which primarily fringed 
the shores of ordinary' islands. 

Hariftn, Cor.al Keefs, p. 1C5. 

Tho IcaBue-loug roller tlmndcring on the reef. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2, Any extensive elevation of the bottom of 
tkosea'; askoal; akank: so called kyfiskermen. 


Stop-.Action of Uecil-orgAn. 

/•, stop-fail . stop kit»|> . A , slop ; m, slnp^afin • »i . rock- 

liver, i--n«icv.icil .It « lo the lever f. ilie l.vttcr Itcinj: plvolci! to a 
ml .It f A .lownoanlly orojccunir ‘‘no cog.ACC'* tlie crank of .vii. 
Oliver f»Kk Icsir (. connecting oul» .mil .aclviating Uve slot* saUc « 
i, I swells , /. recil s.vivc opened I'y ilic push pm r, and closciJ l»y 
the sprio}; w 

in the baR-t after the fliigeift have left the digitals or for 
emi*hap|rlng the treble, arc sometimes introduced. I’iano- 
forte-sare ’ ’ - - -» 

callctl nn . 

one of the commonest of imislc.al Inslruments. Its jiopu- 
larllj rests upon its e.apaelty for concert etl music, like the 
pi.inofortc and pipe-organ, combined with simplicity, 
ptirtuhility, cheapness, and staMHly of Iiilonntion. Ar- 
tislieallj ivgarded, its tone is apt to he cither ■'veak nnd 
negative Ol Imish and nnsyjnpatbellc. A variety of re- 
cent invention, the rocalion, luas a remarkahly powerful 
and mellow tune. 

reed-palm (I'Gd'pain), ft. Arutun-palm; iiimltn 
of tlif genus Calamus, 

reed-pbeasant (mrfoz^ant), «. TIio betirdcd 
titmouse or rocdling, J^auurus hiarmicus: so 
called hi allusion to the long tail. Also called 
iiin\Y}]y jdirasnni. [Norfolk^ Eng.] 
reed-pipe (red'pip), u. In organ-bujlding, a pipe 
whoso tone is produced by the vibnition of a 
reed or tongue ; opposed to flue-pipe. Such pipes 
consist of a font or nioid/i/nVcr containing the reed, niul a 
tubular bodu furnishing a eolnnm of air for sympathetic 
vihratlon. The term reed is applied to both thcvlhititilc 
tongue and the inechaiu&m immediately surrouuding it. 
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The riff, or bnnk of rocks, on ^vliich the Trench fleet 
was lost, runs along from the east and to the northward 
about three miles. Damjncr, Voyages, L, an. 1C81, note. 

3. In Australia, the same as Jodc^ vcin^ or ledge 
of the Cordilleran miner: as, a quartz-rce/(that 
is, a qnartz-vein). 

Many a promising gold field has been ruined by having 
barl machinery put >ip on it. r^eefs that would have paid 
handsomely with good machinery are abandoned as un- 
pajable, and the lield is deserted. 

II. rinch-IIaUon, Advance Australia, p. 218. 

4. A kind of commercial spougo which grows 
on reefs. [A trade-name.] 

Ilritish Consul Little of Havana says, according to the 
“.lournal of the Society of Arts," that the clashes (of 
sponge^) included are sheep wool, velvet, hard bead, yel- 
low, gn\ss, and glova. Verj' little reef, if any, is found in 
Cuba. Science, XIV. 351. 

Coral reef, an accumulation of calcareous material which 
has been secrete<l from the water of the tropical ocean, 
and especially of the P.xcitlc to the south of the equator, 
by the reef-building corals. Such accnmulutions, >\hich 
are often of great dimensions, offer curious peculiarities 
of fonn and distribution. They have been classified un- 
der the names of fringing and barrier reefs: and atolh. 
Fringing reefe bordertlie land ; harrier reefs e.vtend paral- 
lel with but at some dist.nnco from the shore; atolls are 
approKimatcly circular or elliptical in form, ami typical 
atolls inclose a lagoon, which usually communicates with 
the ocean by one or more passages tlirough the reef. Har- 
rierreofs may be hundreds of miles in length; thatoff the 
shore of Austnilia is l,2'i0 miles long, and from 10 to 00 
btoad. Atolls vaiyfi*om 1 to 60 miles and over in diameter. 
The principal mass of a coi-al reef consists essentially of 
dead coral, together with more or less of tlie skeletons and 
shells of other marine oi-ganisms; this dead material is 
mingled « ith debris resulting from the action of lireakors 
and cun cuts on the coralline formation, liic evtcrior of 
such a reef, w here conditions are favorable to the develop- 
ment of the coral nni!uals. especially on its seaward face, 
is covered with alajeror mantle of living and growltig 
coral, and the rapidity and vigor of this growth depend 
on the supply of food Inought by the oceanic currcuis. 
Where the conditions fur this suprdy ha\ c not been favor- 
able, there the reefs arc not found ; where the conditions 
have been stich us to encourage growtli, but liavc ceased 
to have this character, thci o the formation of the reef has 
slackened or been slopi)cd altogether. Investigations 
h.avc shown that the reel-building corals cannot tiourish 
where the temperature of the surfacc-w'ater sinks below 
70‘; In the tjpioal coral regions tlie temperature Is decid- 
edly higher than that, and its r.angc verj’ small. Neither 
can the reef-biiUders work ala consider.able depth, orabovc 
the le\tl of low tide; their entire vertical range Is not 
more than lo or 20 fathoms at the utmost. These condi- 
tions of coral-reef fonnation, coupled with the fact that 
thecaibonatoof lime in the form in which it has been left 
by the death nf the organisms by w hicb It wa.s secreted Is 
dccidcill,\ soluble in sca-wutcr. arc sufficient to account 
fur all the peculiarities in the distribution and mode of oc- 
currence of tbe>e remarkable structures. It is because 
the currents sweeping toward tlio eastern slioros of the 
continents uic warm and constant that, while the western 
sides of .\frica and .®outh America exhibit only isolated 
patches of coral, the eastern borders arc abundantly sup- 
plied with it. It is not now considered necc.s^arj- to call 
In the assistance of a general subsidence of tbo Pacific 
Ocean bottom in order to account for the fonn of the atolls ; 
for it is the opinion of most of the recent investigators tliat 
all the characteristic features of the coral formations — 
whethcrlhesu occur as fringing or barrier reefs, or as atolls 

— can be produced in regions of subsidence or of eleva- 
tion, as well as in those where no change of lovells taking 
place. 

reef2 (ref), n. fFormcrly riff; < ME. riff, < MD. 
r//’(also ri/l), D. reef = L(t. reff, riff {"> G. rerf, 
reff) = Icel. rif = Sw. ref = Dan. rch, a roof of 
a sail; of uncertain origin; perhaps of like ori- 
with rcc/*i. Hence v., and reeve^.'] 

Kant., a part of a sail rolled or folded np, in order 
to diminish the extent of canvas exposed to the 
wind. In topsails and courses, and sometimes in top- 
gallantsails, the reef is the p.art of the sail between the 
hcadandtlienratreef-baml, or between any two reef-bands ; 
in fore-and-aft sails reefs are taken on the foot. There 
are generally three or four reefs in topsails, nn<l one or two 
in courses. 

Calms arc our dread ; when tempests plough the deep, 
We take a reef, and to the rocking sleep. 

Crabhe, Works, I. 43. 

Close reef. See Frencli reef, reefing of sails 

w’hcn they are fitted with rope jackstays instead of points, 
reef'-^ (ref), v, [< reef‘d, n. Cf. the douldet 
I. irans. 1. Naui.y to take a reef or 
reefs in ; reduce the size of (a sail) by rolling 
or folding np a part and securing it by tying 
reef-points about it. in square sails the reef -points 
are tied round the yard as well as the sail ; in fore-and-aft 
sails they may or may not be tied round the boom which 
extends the foot of the sail. In very largo ships, where 
the yards arc so largo as to make it inconvenient to tie 
the reef-points around them, the sails are sometimes 
reefed to jackstays on the yanls. 

Up, aloft, lads 1 Come, reef both topsails ! 

Davenant and Frydcn, Tempest, 1. 1. 

2. To gather up stuff of any kind in away simi- 
lar to that described in def. L Compare reefing, 

— Close reefed, the condition of a sail when all Its reefs 
have been taken in.— To reef paddles, in steamships, to 
disconnect the float-boards from the jiaddle-arms and bolt 
them again nearer the center of the wheel, in order to di- 
minish the dip when the vessel Is deep. — To reef the 
bowsprit, to rig In the bowsprit. The phrase usually has 
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reel 


application to yachts; men-of-wair are said to rig in their 
bowsprits. 

The boxesprits on cutters can be reefed by being drawn 
closer in and Added. Yaehtman’s Guide. 

II. intrans. See tlie quotation. [Colloq.] 

In some subtle way, however, when the driver moves the 
hit to and fro in his mouth, the edect is to enliven and 
stimulate the horsa as if somethin!; of tlie jockey's spirit 
were thus conveyed to his mind. If this motion he per- 
formed with an exaggerated movement of tiie arm, it is 
called reefing. The Atlantic, LXIV. 115. 

reef^ (ref), a. and n. [Also (Sc.) re//, rief ; < ME. 
ref, < AS. Itrcof, scabby, leprous, rougli (> lircd- 
fol, Ircdfl, scabbiness, leprosy, hredflig, lop- 
rons, hrcdfltt, a leper), = OHG. Vio6, leprous, = 
leel. hrjufr, scabby, rough. Cf. Icel. ryf, scurf, 
eruption of the skin: perhaps connoeted ivitli 
/•/«, break: see rire.’] I. a. Scabby; scurvy. 
Kings and nations, swith awal 
Reif randies, I disown ye! 

Rxmxfi, Louis, What Reck I by Thee? 

II. «. 1. The Uch; also, any eniptive dis- 
order. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Dandruff. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

reef-band (ref'band), n. A strong strip of can- 
vas extending across a sail, in a direction par- 
allel to its head or foot, to strengthen it. The 
reef-lwiid has eyelet-holes at regular intervals for tlie 
reef-points which secure it when reefed. — Balance reef- 
band, a reef-band extending diagonally across a fore-and- 
aft sail. .See rrrr-, ?i. 

reef-builder (ref'bil"der), //. All}’ coral which 
builds a reef. 

reef-building (rof'hil'diug), a. Construetiug 
Of huikling up a coral roof, as a reef-hiiildor. 
reef-cringle (rcf'kring''gl), //. Seecrinolc («). 
reef-earing (rdf'er'ing), n. See caringi. 
reefer^ (re'fi-r), n. [< rcr/i -1- -e/’i.] An oyster 
that grows on reefs in the wild or untraiisplaut^ 
cd state; a reef-oyster. 

reefer- (re'fdr), //. [< reef" -h -ci'i.] 1. One 
who reefs: a name familiarly applied to mid- 
shi[/men, because they attended in the tops 
during the oj/cration of reefing. Admiral Siiigtii, 

Tile Bteemgc or gnn-room was ever heaven, the scene of 
happiness nn.tlloycd. the home of darling ree/ere wlio own 
the hearts tticy won long years ago, the abode of hiiny 
mirth, of tarry Jollity. Harper's Mag., L.VXVII. 100. 

2. A short coat or jacket worn by sailors and 
fishennoii, and copied for general use by the 
fashions of ]8S8-tlO. 

reef-goose (ret'giis), «. The common wild 
goose of North America, licrnicla canadensis. 
See out under Dcrnicla. [North Carolina.] 
reefing (re'fing), n. [Verbal n. of reef^, r.] In 
vpholsterg, the gathering np of the material of 
a curtain, valance, or tho like, as in short fes- 
toons. 

reeflng-beckets (rd'fing-bek'ets), n. pi. Son- 
net straps fitted with an eye and toggle, used 
in reefing when sails are "fitted with Ei’ench 
reefs. The toggle part Is generally seized to the iron 
jnekstay on the yard, and the tail of the strap is taken 
around the rope jackstay on the sail, the eye being tlicn 
placed over the toggle. 

reefing-jacket (reTiiig-jak’'et), v. A elosc-fit- 
ting jacket or short coat made of strong Iicuvy 
cloth. 

reefing-point (re'fmg-point), v, A^aut., a reef- 
poiut. 

reef-jig, reef-jigger (rCf'jig, -jig'er), «. Xant., 
a small tacklo soinetimos used in roofing to 
stretch the reef-hand tant before knotting tho 
points. 

reef-knot (rCf'not), n. Same as square hiot 
(which see, under hnofl). 
reef-line (rCf'lin), n. Xant,, a temporary means 
of spilling .a sail, arranged so that it can servo 
when the wind is blowing fresh, 
reef-oyster (ret'ois'ter), «. A reefer. Seercef- 
crl and ngstcr. 

reef-pendant (ref 'pen''d.ant), H» Xaiit., in fore- 
and-iift sails, a rope tlirough a sheave-hole in 
the boom, with a tackle attached, to haul tho 
after-leech down to tho boom while reefing; in 
square sails, a rope fasEonod to tho leech of tho 
sail and rovo np through the yard-ai-m, having 
a purohaso hooked to tho upper end, to servo 
as a reof-taekle. 

reef-point (ret'point), n. Xani., a short piece 
of ropo fastened by the middle in each eyelet- 
hole of a reef-hand, to secure tho sail in reef- 
ing. 

reef-squid (rcf'skwld), »/. A lashing or oaring 
used aboard tho luggers on tho south coast of 
England to lash tho outer cringle of tho sail 
when reefing. 

reef-tackle (rof'tak'l), n. Xaut, a tackle fas- 
tened to tho leeches of a sail holow tho close- 


reef hand, used to haul tho leeches of the sail 
up to the yard to facilitate reefing, 
reekf (rek), v. [< ME. rel:cn, reol'cn; (n) < AS. 
rcocan (strong verb. pret. rede, pl.riicon), smoke, 
steam, = OEries. rial:a = O. ricicen, riiil'cn = 
5ILG. rnl'cn, LG. ruiken, riejeen = OHG. rinJi- 
han, riohhan, MHG. ricclicn, G. ricclicn (pret. 
rocli), smeM, rauclicn, smoke, = \ce\.rjuka (pret. 
rank, pi. rid:u) = Sw. roka, njka = Dan. rdge, 
rygc = Goth. *rinkan (not recorded), smoke; 
(b) < AS. recall (pret. rchte) (= OFries. rcka = 
D. rooken = ML(t. roken = OHG. roidian = Icel. 
rcylyn), tr., smoke, steam. Hence ree/;!, /(. No 
connection with Skt. raja, rajas, dimness, sky, 
dust, pollen, rajaiii, night, ■/ ranj, dye.] I. in- 
trans. To smoke; steam; exhale. 

The encence out of the fyr rcTcelh sole [sweet]. 

Chaucer, Good ^^'omen, 1. 2G12. 

Frae many a spout came running out 
His rcekingAxai red gore. 

Battle of Tranent-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 170). 

I found me laid 

In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

Milioxx, P. L., viii. 250. 


The reelcing entrails on the Are they threw, 

And to tlie gods the grateful odour Aew. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorpli., xii. 211. 

The floor recked with the recent semhbing, and the god- 
dess did not like the smell of brown soap, 

Thackeray, Pendennis, Ixwi. 

II. irans. To smoke; expose to smoke. 

After the hnlves [of the moulds] are so coated or recked, 
they are fitted toaetlicr. 

ir. It. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p, 423. 

reekf (rek), n. [< ME. reck, rek, rike, reik (also 
nssibilated rcchc, > E. rcceJi), < AS. rSc, smoko, 
v.apor, = OS. rOk = OFries. rek = D. rook = 
MLG. rokc, LG. rook = OHG. rotdi, MHG. roiicli, 
G. ranch, smoke, vapor, = Icel. reykr, smoke, 
steam {et.rol'r, twilight: see I{agndrok),=z Sw. 
rok = Dan. rog, smoke; from tho verb. Cf. 
Goth. n7.'ic/«, dai'knoss, smoko.] 1. Smoke; va- 
por; steam; exhalation; fume. [Obsolete, ai’- 
ehaic, or Scotch.] 

You common cry of curs! whose breatii I hate 
As reck o' the rotten fens. SUak., Cor., fii. 3. 121. 

As hateful to me as the reck of a limo-kiln. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 3. SO. 
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The reck it rose, and the flame it flew. 

And oh the fire augmented high. 

Quoted In Child's Ballads, VI. 178. 
The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane. 

Hogg, Kilmeny. 

Iiiccnso. 


Rckc, that is a grctyncfnl prayer of men that do pen- 
ance. MS. Coll, Eton. 10, f. 25. (Ualliu'cll.) 

Kale through the reek. See kale. 
reek-t (rek), n. [< ME. red:, < AS. hrede = Icol. 
hraitlcr, a heap, rick. Cf. tho related rid: and 
rud:.’] A rick; also, a small bundle of haj'. 
Ilalliwdl. [Prov. Eng.] 

ril instantly set all my hinds to thrashing 
Of a whole reek of corn. 

B. Joxxson, Evciy Sian out of his Humour, ii. 1. {Fares.) 
reeky (re'ki), a. [Also in Sc. spelling rcd:ir, 
and nssibilated reevhy ; < red:^ + -y/i.] 1. 

Smoky; soiled with smoko. 

Now he [the devil] ’s tacn her hanie to his ain reeky den. 
Ilurxxs (1st cd.), There lived a Carle on Kcllybum Braes. 

2. Gi\nng out reek or vapor; giving out fumes 
or odors, especially offoiisivo odors. See rcd:"^. 
Rliut mo nightly in a charnel-house, . . . 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chaplcss skulls. 

Shah., II. and J., iv. 1. 83, 
Seeing the reeky 

Repast placed before him. scarce able to speak, he 
In ecstasy mutter’d, "By Jove, Cocky-leeky 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I, 810. 
re0D (rel), II. [< ^lE. I'cd, redo, rdc, rci/Ic, a 
reel, < AS. real, also hrcol (glossing ML. ali- 
hriou), a reel; cf. Icol. h)\'df, rfdl, a weavers’ 
rod or sley; (jael. rindhil, a reel for winding 
yarn on. Root unknown. Cf. itc? 2.] A cylinder 
or frame turning on an axis, on which tlu’cnd, 
yarn, string, rope, etc., are wound, specifically 
— (ff) A roller or bobbin for thread used in sewing; a 
spool, 

Down went the bine-frilled woik-basket, . , . dispers- 
ing on the lloor thimble, muslin-work. 

George EHot, Felix Holt, v. 
(li) A machine on which y.arn is wound to form it into 
hanks, skeins, etc. 


Oh leeze me on my spinning-wheel, 

Oh leeze me on my rock an’ xrcl. 

Burns, Bess and her .Spinning-Wheel, 
(c) In rope mnking, tho frame on whicli the spun-yarns 
are wound as eacli length is twisted, previous to tarring 
or laying up Into strands, (d) The revolving frame upon 
which silk-fiber is wound from the cocoon, (c) Anything 
prepared for winding thread upon, as an open framework 




reel 

turning on a pivot at each end, upon which thread is wound 
as it is spun, or when a skein is opened for use. (/) In 
tcleg., a barrel on which 
the strip of paper for re- 
ceiving the message is 
wound in a recoiding tel- 
egraph. Bncf/c. Diet, (g) 

A winch used by English 
and Scotch whalemen for 
regaining the tow-line. It 
is not employed by Ameri- 
cans. (k) Naxit. , a revolv- 
ing frame vai-ying in size, 
used for winding up Imw- 
sers, hose, lead-line, log- 
lines, etc. tt) A wind- 
lass for hoisting oyster- 
dredges. O') ■milling, 
the drum on which the 
bolting-cloth is placed. 

(A-) In agri., a cylinder 
formed of light slats and 
radial arms, used with a 
reaper to gather the grain 
into convenient position 
for the knives to operate 
on it, and to direct its tall 
on the platform. (1) In 
baking, a cylindrical rrame 
carrying bread-pans sus- 
pended from the horizon- 
tal ju-ms of the frame. It 
is used in a form of oven 
called a reel oren. (7>0 A 
device used in angling, 
attached to the rod, for 
winding tlie line, consist- 
ing of a cylinder revolv- 
ing on an axis moved by 
a small crank or spiing. 

Tlie saltnon-reel is about 

four inches, ami the trout reel about two inches in di- 
ameter; the length Is about two inebes In angling the 
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ClicV-reel 

a, spool journnled in sides of 
the fr.uuc or case 6; c, jnmon 
on the axis of the spool; if, small 
gear meshing with e (in use these 
wheels are covered by the co'cr «■); 

.nxis of the wheel if (this .ixi*. ts 
squared on the outer end and fiLs 
into the cranh socket xr- when the 
coser < IS attacheil to the fr-tme by 
sinull screws ») ; ft, crank fitted to 
crank-socket r,’ Jt reel-scat, I, Z*. 
tecl bauds which fasten the reel- 
scat to the rod r’ s, click which, 
when not pre'-'Cvl out of engage- 
ment with a small serrated wheel 
on the end of the sinyDl shaft op 
{Misir« the pmion r, ennts a sound 
when the line is running out ami 
warns the sportsman that hts bail 
ts taken, /, click button, wliicli 
presses out the click from its en 
gagement with the scrr.itcd wheel, 
as when winding in the line. 


reel plays an important part, its use and actitm requiting 
to be in perfect accoid orcorrcspondencu with the play of 


thorod and lino. To meet tlie.U‘re(iulrcmciits. clicks and 
multipliers arc eni ployed. The click checks the line from 
running out too fiecly, and the multiplier gathers in the 
slack with increased speed (n) A hose caiTiage.— Off the 
reel, one after another without n break ; in uuinUTrunted 
succession ; ns, to uin three games of (he icel. iColloq.l 
— Beel-and-bead molding, in arc/t., etc., a simple mniJ. 
ing consisting of elongated or spindle-shaped bodies idler- 
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reelect (re-e-lekt'), v. t. [< re- + elect. Cf. P. 
reelirc, reelect, = Sp. rcelcgir = Pg. rceleger = 
It. ricleggcrc.'] To elect again. 

The chief of these was the strategos or commander-in- 
chief, who held his office for a year, and could only be re- 
elected after a year’s inten’al. Brougham. 


Kathelesse so sore a buff to him it lent 
That made him teele, and to his brest his bever bent. 

Spenser, E. Q., II. v. 0. 

Flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day‘8 path. Sliak., R. and .7., ii. S. 3^. 

She [France] staggered and reeled under the biu’den of 

the war. 2?ofin{;^roAre, State of Europe, viii. . . r -'7 .«• 

3 . To be affected rritU a whirling or dizzy sen- reeleotion (re-e-lek shon), l=.F. reelect, on 
sation ; as, his brain reeled. 


Your ilqe Tom Jones and Grandisons, 

Tltcy make your youthful fancies reel. 

Bums, Oh leave Novels. 

When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 

And the roaring of the M'liecls. 

Tetmgson, Maud, xxvi. 
=S 3 m. 2. Beel, Stagger, and Totter have In common the 
idea of an iuvoluntaiy unsteadiness, a movement toward 
bailing, 
other c . 

other loss of balance ; stagger suggests n burden too great 
to be carried steadily, ora walk such as one would iinvcin 
c.nriying such a burden; totter suggests weakness; ono 
reels upon being struck on the head ; a diimken man, a 
wounded man, staggas; the infant and the very aged 
totter. 

Tale l»c turn’d, and reel’d, and M'ould have fall’n, 

But that they stay’d him up. Tenngson, Guinevere, 
Ilis breast heaved, and he staggered in his place, 

And stretclied his strong arms forth with a low moan. 

li'iV/mm Morris, Eartidy Paradise, II. 270. 
lie [Newcastle! thought it better tocoiistruct a weak and 
jotten govermnent, whicli tottered at the smallest breath, 

. . . than to pay the nccessaiy price for sound and durable 
materials, j/aenu/aj/, William Pitt. 

Il.t ti'ttns. 1 . To turn about; roll about. 

Runischly bis rede ygen [eyes] bo reled aboute. 

^tr Gairagne and the Green (E. E. T. S.), 1. 304. 

2. To roll. 

7\nd Sisyphus an huge roiiud stone did rede 
Against an hill. S]>en.ser, V. Q., I. v. 35. 

3 . To rcol or stagger through. 

Yon are too indulgent. Let us grant, it Is not 
Aml«a to . . . keep the turn of tippling with a slave; 
lo reel llic streets at noon. Shnk., A. and C., i. 4. 20. 

4 . To cause to reel, stagger, tottor, or shake, 
reel" (rol), h. [< reel-, r.) A staggering mo- 
tion, 08 tliat oC n ilrmiken man; giiUliiioss. 

(I'lie iittcmlnnt . . . carries oil I.cpldiie [drunk].) . . . 
Kno. Prink thou ; Increase tlie reefs. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 100. 
Instinctively she paused before tlic mehed window, and 
iookctl out upon the street, in ordci loscizc its perm.anent 


= Sp. rcclcccion = Pg. reclei^ao = It. riclezione; 
as rc~ + clcclion.'] Election a second time for 
the same office ; as, the rceleciion of a fonner 
representative. 

Several acts have been made, and rendered ineffectual 
by leaving the power of rceleciion, open. Sxoiji. 

Several Presidents have held office for two consecutive 
terras. . . . flight it not be on the whole a better system 
to forbid immediate re-election, but to allow re-election at 
any later vacancy? E. A. Freeman, Anier. Lects., p. 881. 


ing. Only animate beings rcc/ or a tower or rpoliar « 1 Onn who tcp 1«? in anv 

er erect object may foffer. suggests dizziness or ^eeier [lO iep;, ?? i. uno wno reeis, in anj 
ujcici. . . sense; specificaDy, a silk-winder. 

The syndicate were able to advance somewhat the price 
of cocoons, and to induce the rc(??ers to provide themselves 
liberally for fear of a further rise. 

U. S. Cons. Beport, No. 73 (1887), p. Ixxxiv. 

2 . The grasshoppoi'-warbler, Acroccphahis ixte- 
vius ; so called from its note. [Local, Eng.] 

In the more marshy parts of England . , . this bird has 
long been known as the Beeler, from the resemblance of 
its song to the noise of the reel used, even at the begin- 
ning of the present century, by the hand-spinners of wool. 
But, this kind of reel being now dumb, in such districts 
the countiy-folks of the present day connect the name 
with the reel used by the lisliernien. 

Yarrcll, Brit. Birds (4tli eel.), 1. 385. (Encge. Diet.) 

reel-holder (rel'hoHder), n. 1 . A frame or 
box witli pins upon which reels of silk, cotton, 
etc., for use in semng can be put, free to re- 
volve, and kept from being scattered. See spooZ- 
holdcr. [Eng.] — 2 . AflwZ., on a man-of-war, 
ono of tlie watch on deck who is stationed to 
hold the rod and haul in the line whenever the 
log is heaved to ascertain the ship’s speed, 
reeligibility (re-oFi-ji-bil'i-ti), n. [=r F. reVZZ- 
ffiinifc; ns rccligiWc + -Un (see -hiUtij).'] Eli- 
gibility for being rejected to the same office. 

WItli a positive duration [of the presidency! of consid- 
erable extent I connect the circumstance of re-eligihiUty. 

A. 7fnnn7h>n, The Federalist, No. 72. 
There Is another strong feature In the new constitution 
ulilch I ns Btronglv dislike. That is, the peri)etunl re-eU- 
gihilitg of the President. 

Jeferson, Correspondence, II. 201, 

objecis with ’her mental gmsp, and thus to steiuly herself peeligiblo (le-ori-ji-bl), rt, [r= reeJiffiblG 
fromtlicroflmidvlbratlonnhlchttncctcdlicrniorolimiK:. j( ,.jclcggil,ilc; ns rc- + eligible.'] _Ca^ah\o of 


Reel .in<l-be.i<l MolUitv. 

I. Greek lErechthciimi Kcn.'ki&vincc Veniee) 

nating witlj beads either spherical or flattened in tJie di- 
rection of the molding. - Reel of paper, a conthmoiis 
roll of paper as made for use on neb prlntinp-inacldncs- 
(Eng.j— Reel oven. Sccoirn. 
reeF Z. [< ME. rrlcn, rcolrn, rchai, 

reel; from the noun: seem-Zi,;/. Cf, m7-, r.] 
To wind upon u reel, as yam or thread from 
the spindle, or a fibliing-line. 

To karde and to kembe, to clmitcn and to xva^ebe, 

To rubbe and rdg. Pters Vloicman (C), x. SI. 

I say nothing of ids lips; for they art* so thin ami slen- 
der that, nere it tlie fustuon to rctl lii)'7 as» they do yarn, 
one might make a skein of them. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don tpiixote, II id, 1(i. (Davies.) 

Silk reeling is one of the industries. 

JJarpvr's Mag , LXXVTT, 47. 

To reel In, in angling, to recoer by winding on tlio reel 
(the line that has been paid out).— To reel off, to give out 
or jiroduce with case and fluency, or in a rapid ami con- 
tinuous manner. [Colloq.] 

Mr. Wnrk and Mr. I’nulhainus ftelegraphersl, who sent 
in the order named, reeled of exactly the samo munber of 
words. Electric Jicv. (Ainer.), XYI. vili. 7. 

To reel up, to u ind up or take in on a reel (all the line), 
reel- (rel), r* [Early mod. E. also rcU ; < ME. 
relcn, turn roimdand round; appar. a particu- 
lar use of n’cV-, r., but cf. Icol. ridhlaskj rock, 
waver, move to and fro (as rank.s in battle), < 
ritha, tremble. Not coniioetod witli 7'oZZ.] I, 
intrans. 1 . To turn round and round ; wliirl. 

Hit [the boat] reled on rounid) vpon the rose ythes (rough 
waves]. Alliterative Poems (cd. -Morris), lU. 147. 

2 . To sway from side to side in standing or 
■*valking; stagger, especially as one drunk. 

To knyi^tez he kest his ygc, 

<fc rcZfd hym vj) <k donn. 

Sir Gawag/ie and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 220. 

But when they saw tlic Almnync rde and staggar, then 
they let fall the rayle hetweiie tliem. 

Hall, ITen. nil., an. 0. 

Tlie tinker he laid on so fast, 

Tlint he made Robin red. 

Bobin Hood and the TtnArr (Child’s Ballads, V. 2.35), 


being elected again to the samo office. 

One of his friends introduced a bill to mnko the tribunes 
legally rcdigiblc. Fronde, Cresar, p. 29. 


dlatc sphere. Uatdhorne, Seven Gables, xvl. 

reeF (rcl), u. [Fonuorly also reiU; < Gaol. 
riffhU, a reel (dnneo).] 1 . A lively dance, 

danced bj'txvo or Ihroo couples, nud consisting . rx- x i ..n ..i x 

of vnvions circling or intertwining figures. It J ^ 

Is ver)' popular In Scotland. The straihFpeg(\\ lilch see) Is 
slower, ami full of sudden Jerks nml turiia. 

There 'b threesome reels, there ’a foursome reds, 


There’s Iiornpipcs ami strathspcyi*, man. 

Burns, The Dell cam Fiddlin’ Giro’ the To^vn. 
Blythe ml’ meny wo 'a he a’, . . , 

And dance, till we be like lo f;;’, 

Hie red of TuUochgonmi. 

Bev, J. Skinner, Tullochgorum. 


T)io net or process of iviiuliiig silk, ns from tko 
cocoons. — 2 . Tlio use of tlie reel of nn anglers’ 
rod. I'oreM aiul Stream. 
reeling-machine (re'ling-mn-shen"), ;i. 1 . A 
iimcliiiio for wimliiig flu-cad on reels or spools; a 
spooliiig-ninebino or silk-reel. ii. H. Knight . — 
2 . Ill e(>tlon-nmniif.,a mneliiiio rvliieli takes the 
j-nru from tlio hohbius of the spiuiiiiig- or twist- 

2. Mmsic for suel, a dance or iu its rhythm, 

which is duplo (or rnrelv sextuple), nudehnrae- reel-keeper (i el ke pii), ii. 5 e 

terized hv uotos of equal leuRth. e ampiug nug, etc., for holdiug a reel 

^ * 1.1 1 # .1 1 . .1 , -77 finnlv on tho butt section of a rod. 

reel-lme (rel'llu), a A fishiug-lmo upd upon 
Kctces/rom Scotland ( 1591 ), sig. B. III. a rccl by auglevs ; that part ot tho wliolo Imo 
Virginia reel, a country-danco supposed to bo derived M’hich may bo reeled, as distinguished from the 
from the English “Sir Koger do Covoriey.” [G. S.j castilig-lino or leader. 

reeF (rol), r. i. [< reeV'^, 7/.] To dunce tlio reel-oven (i‘el'uv'’’n), n. See ooau 
reel; espocinlly, to describe (he figure 8 ns iu reel-pott (rol'pot), 7<. A drunkard, Middleton. 
II reel. * {Encifc- Diet.) 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; reel-mil (I’oFi’al), ctdo, [Appav, a repetition 

'J'hcy red’d, they set, they cross’d, they clceklt. of red; of. u'him-ii'hani, rin-ran, etc.] Upside 

Z?Mnj.».Tnm o’Slmnter. - -f . i » 


down ; toi^sy-tuiwy. [Scotch.] 

The warld’s a’ reel-rail but wi’ me and Kate. There’s 
nothing but broken lieads and broken hearts to be seen. 

Donald and Flora, p. 17, (Jamieson.) 

Encgc, Brit., XXII. CO. reel-seat (rCd'set), 77. 1 . The plate, groove, or 

A band of metal used l^cd on an anglers’ rod which receives the reel. 

— 2 . A device nsed hy anglers to fasten tho 
reel to the butt of the rod. it is a simple bed-plate 
of sheet-brass, or of silver, screwed down upon the butt of 
the rod. with a pair of damiis Into which the plate of the 
reel Blldes. 

Adjusting a light . . . reel ... to the red-seat at the 
extreme butt of tl»e [flshing-Jrod. 

The Century, XXVI. 378. 


reelahle {re'In-hl), a, [< recO + Capn- 

hlo ot being roclccl, or wound on n rcol. 

At Icnst Blx speck's of Bombjx . . . fonn redable co- 
coons. 

reel-band (rcTband), n. 
to confino n rcol in tho rocl-hed of a fly-rod. 
reel-bed (rol'bcd), n. Tho plnco on .m anglers’ 
rod where tho reel is fitted; a reel-.seat. 
reel-check (rol'chok), n. Ajiydoviooforehock- 
ing the run of a fisliing-lino from the reel, 
reel-click (rol'ldik), «. An attachment to nn 
anglers’ rcol, hy a light jiressure of which tho 
movoniont of tho line is diroetod. It cliccks tho reel-stand (rol'stand), n. A form of reel-holder, 
lino from rumiloR out too freely. Some clicks ftrailimlo reerntf )i. and r. An ohsoleto form of 
the stmlii upon the line, chcckhiK It almost entirely, or ......o . a., mo no rpnml 

permlttinK it to nm without any check ot nil. Tho click reem-, f'._ f. bame as Irani-. „ 

also Indicates to tho ear whnt the flsU is doing. reem^ (rem), I’. 7. [< ME. 7*e7HC7l, < AS. /77^7»U7i, 

reel-cotton (roTkot^n), «. Sowing-cotton which lircman, cry, call out, hoast, exult, also murmur, 
is .sold on reels instead of hoing made up into eoraplain, < hredm. cry, shout.] To cry or moan, 
halls, including generally tho finer gi'ades. Halliwcll. [North. Eng.] 

Compare sjwol-cottoii. reem'f (I'om), n. A dialectal variant of rime‘s 



reem 

reem^ (rSm), n. [< Heb.] The Hebrew name 
of an animal mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Job xxxix. 9, etc.), variously translated ^uni- 
corn, ^ ‘wild ox/ and ‘ox-antelope/ now identi- 
fied as Bos primigcniiis. 

Will the tall rr^m, which knows no Lord but me, 

Low at the crib, and ask an alms of thee? 

Young, Paraphrase on Job, 1. 241. 

reembark (re-em-biirk'), P. [= F. rcmhnrquer 
= Sp. Pg. rccmlarcar; as rc~ + cmharh.'] I. 
irons. To embark or put on board again. 

0!i the 22d of August, 1776, the whole anny beincr rc-cm- 
harh ed %vas safely landed, under protection of the shippinfr, 
on the south*we=tern extremity of Long Island. 

Lchham, llist. Great Britain, George III. 

II. i nfran^. To embark or go on board again. 

JIa\ ing perfonnt'd this ceremony [the firing of three vol- 
leys] upon the island, . . , we re-embarJeed in our boat. 

Cool-, First Voyage, II. v. 

reembarkation (re-em-biir-ka'shon), v. [< rc- 
+ cvibarl'oiion.'] Aputting onboard or a going 
on board again. 

Keviews, rc-emborkations, and councils of war. 

Smollett, Hist. Lng., iii. 2. (Latham.) 

reemingt, n^evbal n. of rcou^, r.] Lament- 
ing; groaning. 

On tins wise, all the weke, woke thai within, 

With liemgng it i*authc, Henkes to be-hold. 

Destruction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 1. SGDC. 

reenact (re-e-nakt'), r. i. [< rc- + enact.'} To 
enact again, as a law. 

The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators, by 
a Law made by Claiuliiis, the Tribune, . . . and re-fnactfct 
by the Julian Law of Concessions. 

Ancient Coins, p. 259. 
Tlie Southern Confederacy, in its short-lived constitu- 
tion, re-cnarh’d. all the essential features of the constitution 
of the United States. 

C. A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 397. 

reenactment (re-e-nakt'inout), n. [< rccnact + 
Tlie enacting of a law a second time ; 
the renewal of a law. Clarice. 
reenforce, reenforcement, otu. See reinforce, 
etc. 

reengender (ve-on-jenMor), r. t. [< rr- + rii- 
goiukr.'] To regenerate. 

The renovating and reiugendering spirit of Ood. 

Milton, On l)ef. of Uumb. Iicmoust., § 4. 

reenslave (rC'-en-slav'), r. t. [< rc- -t- niblavr.] 
To enslave again: cast again into bondage, 
reenslavement (re-en-slaV'inent), )i. [< rccn- 
,<ilarc + -niciit.'] The act oC reehslaving, or sub- 
jecting anew to slavery. 

Consc-ntins to their rcmdavcmciit, wc shall pass . . . 
under the t'ia«p of a militarj' despotism. 

The Independent, April 24, 18G2. 

reenstamp (re-en-stamp'), v, t. [< rc- + eii- 
stamp/] To enstamp again. Bedell, 
reenter (re-cn'tt‘r), v. [< rc- + enter. Cf. F. 
rentrer, reenter, = It. ricntrarc, shrink.] I. 
intrans. 1. To enter again or anew. 

Tliat Klorj- . . . into wliich lie re-entered after His pas- 
sion and ascension. tf'atertancl, Works, IV. GO. 

2. In lair, to resume or retake possession of 
lands previously parted with. See reentry, 2. 

As in case of Disseisin, the law hath been, tluat the dis- 
seisor could not re-enter without action, unless he had as 
it were made a piesent and continual claim. 

Seldcn, Illustrations of Drayton's rolyolhion, xvii. 128. 

II. irans. 1. To enter anew: as, {a) to reenter 
a house; (Z>) to reenter an item in an account 
or record. — 2. In engraving, to cut d^'oper, as 
lines of an etched plate which the aqua fortis 
has not bitten sufficiently, or which have be- 
come •worn by repeated printing, 
reentering (re-eii'U*r-ing), n. In hand-hlocJ: 
calico-jmnting, the secondary and subsequent 
colors, which are adapted to their proper place 
in the pattern on the cloth by means of pin- 
points. Also called E.H. Knight. 

reentering (re-Gii'ter-ing),j5. a. En- 

tering again or anew.— Reentering /T N 
angle, an angle pointing inward (see an- l/^\ 

glt-!>)\ speciflcall)', in fort., tlio angle of a > 

work whose point turns inward toward the 
defended place. ^ 

All that can be seen of the fortress from the river, upon 
which it fronts, is a long, low wall of gray stone broken 
sharply into salient and retintcring angles with a few can- 
non en barbette. The Century, XXXV. 621. 

Reentering polygon. ^QQj>olV9on. 
reenthrone (re-en-throu'), v. i, [< rc- + en- 
throne.} To enthrone again; restore to the 
throne. 

He disposes in my hands the scheme 
To reenthrone the king. Southeme. 

reenthronement (re-en-thron'raent), n. [< rc- 
enthrone + -ment.} The act of enthroning 
again; restoration to the throne. 
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reenthronize (re-en-thro'niz), v. t. [< rc- + 
enthroni::e.} To reenthrone. [Rare.] 

This Mustapha they did re-inthronize, and place in the 
Ottoman Empire. Uowell, Letters, I. iii. 22. 

reentrance (rf-en'trans), [< rc- + entrance^.} 
The act of entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their first entrance, is 
notwithst.anding the first step of their re-cnlrance into 
life. Hooker. 

It is not reasonable to think hut that so many of their 
orders as were outed from their fat possessions would 
endeavour a re-entrance against those whom they account 
heretics. Dryden, Religlo Laici, Tref. 

reentrant (re-en'trant), a. [= F. rentrant = 
Pg. reintranie = It. rientrante; as rc- + en- 
trant.} Same as reentering. 

A reentrant fashion. Amer. Jour. Sei., XXX. 210. 
Reentrant angle. See angle".— Reentrant branch, in 
geom. See branch, 2 (tf). 

reentry (re-en'tri), H. l<.rc--¥ entry,} 1. The 
act of reentering ; a new or fresh entry. 

A right of re-entry was allowed to the person selling any 
oflice on repayment of the price and costs at any time be- 
fore his successor, the purchaser, had actually been ad- 
mitted. Brougham. 

2. In law, the resuming orretakiug possession 
of lands previously parted with by the person 
so doing or his predecessors: as, a landlord’s 

u entry for non-payment of rent Proviso for 

reentiy, a clause usually inserted in leases, providing 
that upon non-payment of rent, public dues, or the like, 
the term shall ccjise. 

reenverset, v. t. [For renrerse, < OF. renverser, 
reverse: see rcnrtrsc.} To reverse. 

Rcenccrsing his name. 

Donne, rseudo-MartjT, p. 274. (Encyc. Diet.) 
reeper (re'per), w. A longitudinal section of 
the Palmyra-palm, used in the East as a build- 
ing-material. 

reermouse, n. See rcrcmousc. 
rees^t, n. See racc^. 

rees- (ves), n. A unit of tale for hen'iugs (= 375). 
reescatef, r. t. Same as reseat. 
reesk (resk), n. [Also rcysk, reyss; < Gael. 
ri(fsg, coarse mountain-grass, a marsh, fen. (M. 
r/s7/i, 1. A kind of coarse or rank 

gl ass. — 2. Waste land which yields such grass. 
[Scotch in both senses.] 
reest^f, r. Sec rcast'^. 

reest- (rest), v. [Also rcist, a dial, form of resV^ : 
see rc.vf-.] I. nitrons. To stand stubbornly still, 
asaliorse; balk. [Scotch.] 

In cart or car thou never reesiit. 

The steyest brae thou wad liu’e fac’d it. 

Durtv>, Auld Farmer’s Salutation to his Auld More. 

II. trans. To arrest; stop suddenly; halt. 
[Scotch.] 

reestablish (re-es-tab'lish), v. t [< rc- + cs- 
fahlish. Cf. OP. rcstahlir, rciablir, F. rctablir, 
Pr. rcstahlir, Sp. rcstahlcccr, Pg. rcstabclcccr, It. 
ristabihre, reestablish.] To establish anew ; sot 
up again: as, to reestablish one’s health. 

And thus was the precious tree of the crossc recstab- 
lyshid in lus place, and tliauncyent myracles renewid. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 164. 

The French were re-estahlished in America, with equal 
power and greater spirit, having lost nothing by the war 
wiiich they had before gained. 

Johnson, State of Affairs In 1756. 

reestablisher (re-es-tab'lish-er), v. One who 
reestablishes. 

Restorers of virtue, and re-establishers of a liappy world. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 

reestablishment (re-os-tab'lisb-ineiit), v. [< 
reestablish -t- -mciit. Cf. OF. restablisscment, 
rclablissemcnt, F. rrtahlisscment, Sp. rcsfableci- 
mienio, Pg. rcstabclccimento, Jt. ristabilimento.] 
The aet of establishing again, or tbo state of 
being reestablished ; restoration. 

The Jews . . . made such a powerful effort for their rc- 
establirhment under Baicliocab, in the reign of Adrian, as 
shook the whole Roman empire. 

AddUon, Of the Christian Religion, viii. G. 

The re.eMtahlijihment of the old system, by wliich the 
dean and chapter (Jointly) may have the general conduct 
of tile worship of the churdi, and the care of the fabric. 

Edinburgh itev,, CLXIII. 183. 

reestatet (re-es-tat'), r. t. [< rc- + estate.] To 
reestablish ; reinstate. 

Had there not been a degeneration from what God made 
us at first, there had been no need of a regeneration to 
re-estate us in it. Two Scimons, p. 26. 

reested, reestit (res'ted, -tit), p. a. See roasted. 
reet^ (rot), n. A dialectal variant of root^. 

The highest tree in Elmond’a-wood, 

He 's pu’d it by the reet. 

roMn^f Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 180). 

reet^ (ret), a. and «. A dialectal variant of 
right. 
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reet2 (ret), v. t. [A dialectal variant of right.] 
To smooth, or put in order; comb, as the hair. 
Haiti well. [I'rov. Eng.] 
reetle, v. t. [A freq. of rec/2.] To put to rights ; 
repair. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
reeve^ (rev), n. [< ME. reeve, revc, < AS. gerefa 
(rarely geredfa, with loss of prefix refa, with 
syncope in Anglian graifa), a prefect, steward, 
fiscal officer of a shire or county, reeve, sher- 
iff, judge, count; origin uncertain. _ The form 
gerefa suggests a derivation (as orig. an hon- 
orary title), < ge-, a generalizing prefix, + rof 
(= OS. ruf, ruof), famous, well-known or 
valiant, stout, a poetical epithet of imprecise 
meaning and unknown origin. But gerefa may 
perhaps stand for orig. *grefa (Anglian grufa) 
= OFries. greva = D. graaf = OHG. gravo, 
MHG. grave, greevc, G. graf, a count, prefect, 
overseer, etc. : see graf, gravett, greevet-.] 1. A 
steward; a prefect; a bailiff; a business agent. 
The word enters into the composition of some titles, as 
borough-reeve, hog-reeve, portreeve, sheriff (shire-reeve), Unen- 
rceve, etc., and is itself in use in Canada and in sonieparts 
of the United States. 

Selde falleth the seruantso deepe in arerages 
As doth the rcyue other the conterroller that rekene mot 
and a-counte 

Of al that thei hauen had of hym that is here maister. 

Piers Ploicman (C), xii, 298. 
His lordes soheep, his neet, his dayerie. 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrie, 

V'as holly in this reeves governynge. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Slorris), 1. 599. 

In auncient time, almost every manor had his reve, 
whose authoritie was not only to levic the lords rents, to 
set to worke his servaunts, and to husband his demesnes 
to his best profit and commoditie, but also to governe his 
tenants in peace, and to leade themfoorth to war, when 
necessitie so required. 

Lambardc, Perambulation (1596), p. 484. (Hallucell.) 

A lord “who has so many men that he cannot person- 
ally have all in liis own keeping” was bound to set over 
each dependent township a reeve, not only to exact his 
lord’s dues, but to enforce his justice within its bounds. 

J. Jl. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 217. 

Tlie council of evciy village or township [In Canada] 
consists of one reeve and four councillors, and the county 
council consists of the reeres and deputy-rceves of the 
townshijis and villages within the county. 

Sir C. IK. Dilkc, Trobs. of Greater Britain, I. 2. 

2. A foreman in a coal-mine. Edinburgh Bcv. 
[Local.]— Fen reeve, in some old English municipal 
corporations, an oiRcer having supervision of the fens or 
marshes. 

The Fen Reeve [at Dunwicji] superintends the stocking of 
the marshes, and his emoluments arefrom 51. toCL ayear. 

Municip. Corp Report (1835), p. 2222. 

reeve'^t (I’ev), v. i. An obsolete variant of reave. 
reeve^^ (rov), v, t. ; pret. and reeved or rore, 
ppr. reeving. [< D. reven = Dan. rcbe, reef or 
reeve, < reef, a reef: see reef^, n. Cf. rec/5^, v., 
a doublet of reeve^. Tbo pp. rove is irreg., ap- 
par. in imitation of hove, pret. and pp. of heave.} 
Kant., to pass or run tbrougli any bole in a 
block, thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, cringle, etc., 
as the end of a rope. 

When first leaving port, studding-sail gear is to be rove, 
all the running rigging to be examined, that which is un- 
fit for use to be got down, and new rigging rove in its 
place. R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p, 15. 

reeve^ (rev),??. [Appar. formed by irreg. vowel- 
change from the original of see ruff‘d.} 

A bird, the female of the ruff, Machetes pugnax. 
See Pavoncclla, and cut under 

The reeves lay four eggs in a tuft of grass, the first week 
in May. Pennant, Brit. Zool. (ed. 1770), p. 458. (Jodrell.) 

Reeves’s pheasant. See Phashmus, 
reexamination (re-eg-zam-i-na'shpn), n. [= 
Sp. recxaminacion = Pg. reexamindquo ; as rc- 
+ examination.} A renewed or repeated ex- 
amination ; specifically, in law, the examina- 
tion of a witness after a cross-examination, 
reexamine (re-eg-zam'in), v. t. [= Sp. Pg. rc- 
examinar ; as rc- + examine.} To examine 
anew; subject to another examination. 

Spend the time in re-examining more duly your cause. 

Hooker. 

reexchange (re-eks-chanj'), n. [< re- + ex- 
change, ??.] 1. A renewed exchange. — 2. In 

com., the difference in the value of a bill of 
exchange occasioned b}" its being dishonored 
in a foreign country in ■which it was payable. 
The existence and amount of it depend on the 
rate of exchange between the two countries. 
JVharton. 

reexchange (re-eks-ebanj'), v. t. [< re- + ex- 
change, V.} To exchange again or anew, 
reexhibit (re-eg-zib'it), v. t. [< rc- + exhibit.} 
To exhibit again or anew, 
reexhibit (re-eg-zib'it), n. [< reexhihit, v.} A 
second or renewed exhibit. 



ence ii-uiic';, t . L' ■ 

cc, r.l To experience again. 

) (re-elcs-poi't/), v, i. [= 1^. raexporter; 
■f export.'] To export again; export 


reexperienco 

reexperience (re-eks-pe'ri-ens), [< rc- + ex- 
2)cricnce,n.] Aronewedorrepeated experience, 
reexperience (r^eks-po'ri-ons), i». t. [< rc- *t- 
expcricncejT.] ^ 

reexport ; “ 

as rc- + ^ _ 

after having iniportea 
The ffoods, for example, which are annually purchased 
with the Kicat siupUis of ci;:hty.two thousand hoijshcads 
of tobacco anmially re-exported fioin Great Lrilain, are 

not all consumed in Great Britain. , ... .. 

Smith, eallh of I^ations, iv. «. 

reexport (vo-eks'port), [< reexport^ r.] 1, 

A commodity that is reexported, — 2. Keexpor- 
tatioTi. 

P'orcjf'n sugars have not been taken to ITawaii for re-ex- 
port to tlic racinc Coast. The Aviericnn, VI. asT. 

reexportation (re-cks-pyr-ta'shou), ?i. C= 
rvexportaiion; {\?>rccxport + ilioactof 

exporting wluat has been imported. 

In allowing tlio snmiMlmAvbacksupon i^xcrc-expoTtnUon 
of tiic greater part of Cnropea!i and I'ast India goods to 
the colonies ns upon their rr-ravwWnh'o/i to any Imlepen- 
dent country, the intciest of the mother count! y was sac- 
rillced to it, even according to the incrcantile Ideas of that 
Interest. yldftni Smith, Weallli of Nations, iv. <■ 

reextent (re-eks-tent'), [< re- + cr/enf.] In 
hnr, n socotul oxfont on lands or tenements, on 
complnint that tlio former -was partially made, 
or the like, ^vc exff itf,'^. 

reeaet, J’. S(*e 

reesedt , ^ov irosud. , ,x .r 

ref. An abbreviation of (<t) rehtnued; {h) ref- 
vreiiee, 

refactiont (re-fnk'shon). «. [=!'. r(J(ivtio}\ -= 
Sp. refaevimu < L. as if "'rr/iictmiu-). for rtjec- 
a restoring (ef. r>Joetor, a restorer): see 
re/'vlioii.] Ketiibatioii. 

Tiu* Soveraigno Ministei, who uas then employed In 
Ll.ilana, was e(»mmaiidcd to re»iuiie ri.mrfion ami satis* 
faction against the informers m latlni in\eut<iurs and 
foigeis of tin. afoiesaid mis-infonualmu 

IIowcll, \ or.ill 1 orust, p. 1L^ 

refait ( F. pvon. re-lTi'). a. fl’., tt drawn game, < 
nf'dit, |)p. of rejftire, do again, < >v-, again, + 
/am, tin: A drawn gntme; spccili- 

ejilly. in iniajf’Ct-iioir, a state of tlie gaiin* in 
wliiidi the cards dealt for the players who bet 
on tile r(*d eipuil iii value tlio^e dealt lor tlio 
plavers who bet on tin* black, 
ref^ashion (ve-fush'on), r. /. [= Ol'. »v^d^’ 0 »rr, 

r< fio^’iauio , F, rt tafpniia r, fa-Uion over, re- 
fashion: ns n- + /aslnaiif r.] To Inshion, 
form, or mold into slmpt* a second time or 
anew. 

refashionment (ro .fash'nn-meut), n. [< r^- 
tti,slit<ni + -iiiriit.] Tlic* act nt fusliiouiug or 
forming again or aiieu. /.. Ilant. 
refasten (re‘*»‘''*Oj ^ [< rt- -f /rf.v/ea.] 

fu''ten again, 
refeett (re-fekt'), V. 1. 
rcfie/rt, restoio, rcfrc.sh . ^ 

•h factrt, make: seethe/ ('f. ufvti, r^/ib] 
To refresh; restore atti'r hunger or fatigue; 
repair. 

A mnn in the nntndng is Hghtrr in tho scale bfcmisc 
in jilcep seniK* jxmnds li.oo peisjni, d , and is nl-o lighter 
uut<> hinibcU, lietaii-e he is rejn-lt'il 

iS'ir T. liruiritf, Vnlg. r.rr., Iv, 7, 

refeett (re-fekt'), ]). a. [MK.. < L. ri/irtiis,r(}- 
fre.shed, restored, pp. of uUnn, restore, re- 
fresh: see r.J Heeovered; restored; 

refreshed. 

Tak Ihanne this dnmlit, and, nh.m thou art ncl re* 
frcssiicd mid lehct. tlion shal l»e inm»ic htjdefnst to stye 
Insej into tpusliouus 

Chancer, Uoi-thius, I\. jirubc fi. 

refection (re-fek'shon), a. [< iMK. rr/ernoa, 
refccciio/i, < OF. rt/rtani, F. n'/fctiov =r Pr. 
refcrfif) =: Sp. re/ff'cian = Pg. ir/ia^do, rtOeqdo 
=='lt. rcJCKnif'i Ij. a restoring, 

lofreshmeut, remaking. < rejicd'e, pp. nj<eiii.s, 
restore, remake: see rtfici.'] 1. liefreMliinent 
after hunger or fatigue; arejiast: a]*idied es- 
pecially to meals in religions houses. 

And nhnn ne ncru rctourned nyen into Payde chap* 
cll of ouie Ladj, aflei ii lytol re/ceciiou >wth mete mid 
dr}iike ... ’ NiV/t. Gwjl/urdc, J*>lgryimige, p. 27. 

But nun tile pc.acefiil hours of sacied night 
Denraiid rc/i'ctwii, and to rest invite. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 7r»l. 

Be.side the rent In kind nml the feudal servicis the chief 
who had given stock was entillcd to come nitli a com- 
pany . . . and feast nt the Daer-stock tenant’s lioiiPe at 
partieularperiods. . . 'rhii« “i ight of rr/reffon " find lla* 

bility to it arc among tiie most distinctive fentuies «)f an- 
cient Irish custom. 

Maine, Parly Hist, of Institutions, p. lai. 

2. In cirt7 Jaw and ntd Jung, law^ repair; resto- 
ration to good condition. 
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refectioner (re-fek'shon-6r), «. [< vefccUon + 
-cr2.] One who has charge of the refectory 
and the supplies of food in a monastery. 

Two most important ofllccrs of the Convent, the Kltch* 
cner and Refectioner, were just arrived with a sampler* 
mulo loaded’ with provisions. Scott, Monastery. 

refective (re-felc'tiv), a. and n. [< refect + 
I. (i.’Eefreshing; restoring. 

II 71. That which refreshes, 
refectorer (re-fek'to-r6r), ,i. [< P. refcctoricr 
= Sp. rcfitohro = P‘g. i-cfeitorciro = It. refetto- 
riere, < jiLi. rrfcclorai'hts, one wlio has charge 
of tlio refectoiy, < rcfcctorUmi, refectoiy: see 
iTfcctonj.'^ Same as rcfcclioncr. 
refectory (rO-folc'to-ri), a.; pi. refectories (-ris). 
[= OP. refcctoir, refeitoir, also (with intnisivo 
)•) rcfrccloir, rrfrciiob-, rcf/'ictiw, 7-cfrcior, otc., 
P. rifectoirc and refcctoir = Pr. refecior, refeitnr 
= Sp. rcfectnrio, fefitnrio = Pg. refeitorio = It. 
refettori'o, < ML. 7 'efcc 1 ormni, a ])laco of rofrosh- 
lu'eiit, < L. 7-eficm, pp. refectus, refresh, restore, 
refect: seo refect.^ A room of refreshment; 



To 


[< 1,. rcfit'Uii, pp. of 
, reiniilie, < n •. iigniiij 


Scenes 

.*i:icred (« neatness and repose, th’ nle<»vc. 

The chumber. or Ttfeetorii. CVur/vr, Tn^^k, vl. f>72. 
To nhoin the monk : . . . “n guest !>^ ours 
Told its of tliH In our rr/»vtor?f.” 

Te«n»/'W», Holy Oralk 

refelt (rC-fel' ), r. t. [< OP. rtfeUer, < L. refrih re, 
show to he false, refute, < re-, again, hack, + 
/i(W, re, deceive (>fiilsiis, false): seo/ni/*.] 'i’o 
refute; di.sprovi-; overlUrow hy arguments; set 
asiile. 

How I |>iTsimiIi'cl, )iow I prajM nii<I kiietl'i), 
iiow lie rrfeiVd me, mid Innv 1 leplled. 

Shitk., M. forM., V. l.Ot. 

I Bliall confute, refute, repel, refd, 

Hxplode, e\terinlnnte. e\i»iinge, extinguish 
hike a rush-candle this same lieres-y. 

Chapman, lte\enKc for Honour, 1. C. 

refeoff (iT-fef'). r. t. [< MK. rrfcffen ; ns re- + 
/«»/.] I’o feoir again; reinvest; rcenilow. 

Kynce Arltmr rerrffal lijin In Ida lointc tlmt lie 

liniWe be-lore. .Vrriin (II. f,. f. S.), HI. -170. 

refer {rf-fer'), r.; prot. and jip. fv/tmd, p]ir. 
rclerrhi'n- [< JH’’- referral, < OP. referer, F. 
rifei er = Pr. i-eft nc = .Sp. lefci-ir = Pg. refciir- 
.se, r/fei ir = It. riferire, < L. refri-rc, hear Imel;, 
relate, refer, < re-, 1,aek, + feire, tienr, = H. 
Iienr^. Of, ennOr, defer, dilfer, infer, jirefir, 
fr«H.v/'rr,etc. Cf. relii'h'.X I. tr<i)i.‘<. If. To hear 
or carry hack ; hiliig Imek. 

Alto tlilncea lien referral anil lirowlit to iiowht. 

C/ioKcrr, lloetlilua, tit. prose 11. 

He lives in licaVn, nmonc tlic anints referral. 

J\ f'lelclter, r.liza. 

flit from n crnli liia crooVcit claws, liinl lilile 
The rest In cartli, n scorpion tlicncc will Kllilc, 

Anil klim>t Ills Stine ; Ills tall. In circles tusscil, 
Ilefers the linilis liis liachwnnl lalhcr lost. 


referee 

3. To hand over or intrust for consideration 
and decision; deliver over, as to another per- 
son or tribunal for treatment, information, de- 
cision, and the like: as, to refer a matter to a 
third person ; parties to a suit refer their eaiise 
to arbitration; the court refers a cause to in- 
dividuals for examination and report, or for 
trial and decision. 

Kow, touching the situation of measures, there are ns 
manic or more proportions of them which I refetre to the 
makers phantasie and choise. 

Putlcnham, Arte of Eng. Boesie, p. i-l. 

I refer it to your own judgment. 

B, JoMon, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2. 

4. Refloxively, to betake .one’s self to; appeal. 

I do refer me to the oracle. Shdk., W. T., iii. 2. IIG. 
My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddeuty, and he 

said aloud, “ I refer mipell to God’s pleasure, and not to 
yours." Scott, Hedgauntlct, letter xi. 

5. To reduce or bring in relation, as to some 
standard. 

You profess and practise io refer all things to yourself. 

Bacon. 

6. To assign, ns to a class, rank, historical posi- 
tion, or the like. 

A science of historical palmistry . . • that attempts to 
refer, by distinctions of penmanship, parchment, paper, 
ink, illumination, and abbreviation, every manuscript to 
its own countrj', district, age, school, and even individual 
writer. Stuhhs, Jlcdicval and Modern Hist., p. 7U. 

7. To defer; put off; postjjono. [Rare.] 

J[arr>’, nil but the first [cballciige] I put off with engage- 
ment ; and, by good fortune, the first is no inailderof light- 
ing than 1: so that that’s referred: the place where It 
must be ended is four days* journey ofT. 

Beau, and PL, King and no King, in. 2. 

My account of this voyage must bo refened to tbe sec- 
ond part of my travels. Sicift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 8. 

8. To (lii'octforinfonnatiou; instruct to apply 
lor any pnqioso. 

Mywitc . . . rr/iTTOllicrtonlltlicnelKlilioreforncliar- 
netcr. Oolilfnnith, Vicnr, xi. 

I wotilil refer tlio jenilcr ... to tlic mlniiriilile cvposi. 
tion ill llic AiiRiist issue ol tlio "M’cstiiiliister Itovicw. 

Conlempvrnrv Iter., LIV. 820. 

=Syn. 2. Atcrile, Charpe, etc. Sec atlributc. 

II. iiitriiii.'t. 1. To liavo relation; relate, 
nrcakiiii: of llrc.nl : a I'limso which . . . iiianitcslly «• 
fere to the Hucharist. Jlj>. Alterbuni, Sermons, I. vil. 

2. To liavo rcconi'se; apply; appeal: ns, to re- 
fer \o an encyclopedia; to refer to one’s notes. 

Of iiiaii, what SCO wc lint his station liere, 

I’rum whicli to reason, or to which re/ert 

Pope, Itssiiy on Mnn, 1. 20. 

3. To nlliido ; ninko nlln.sion. 

I proceed to another nlTection of oiir nature which hears 
stroiin tcstiinony to imr heiny horn for reliyloii. I re.fer 
to the emotion whleh leads us to revere wlint is liiglier 
tiinn ourselves. C/iaiim'iiy, Perfect Life, p. 11. 

4. To direct the attention; serve ns a mark or 
sign of reference. 

Some fliispected passage.^ . . . are degraded to the hot. 
torn of the page, wllli an asterisk refcirtwj to the places 
or their Insertion. PoiK, Pref. to Slinkspere. 

5. To give a reference: as, to rc/cr to a former 
employer for a recommendation. =syii.l.. To he- 
long to,*iieitidn to. concern.— 1 nnd 3. Alltitic, Hint, etc. 
See aderrt. 

referable (ref '<;r-n-bl), a. [< OF. rrfer<ditc, < rc- 
ferer, refer: see refer nnd -iibic. Of. rtfcrnldc.'] 
Cnpnlilo of being’ referred; tbnt may bo as- 
signed; admitting of being considered as be- 
longing or related to. 

As for tliose names of .v<,'>poS,Tn, Stevm, d'c., they are all 
re/craUe to IVgot, wliieli we have already t.akeii notice ot 
In our defence of the Cahlndn. 

Hr. If, More, Tlie raldialn, iv. 4. 

Other cla.sscs ot iiitnrniatioii there were— partly oli- 
tallied from hooks, partly fiom ohscrvalioii. to some ex- 
tent referahte to his two iiiiiln cniployiiieiits of politics 
nnd law. It. Choate, Addresses and Oialiolis, p, 301. 

Franco is tiie second coiiiiiierclal coniilry of tlie world: 
nml her coiiiiiiatid of foreign iiiaikets seems clearly re/er- 
nhte, ill a great degree, to tlie real elegance of her produc- 
tions. GlaiMone, Alight of P.iglit, p. I". 

Isaac Harrow, Sir nimiia.s llrnwiie, lleiii-y Jlore. Dr. 
Johnson, and ninny other writeis, down to our own time, 
liavo refem'hle linstcad of re.fernhle]. . . . Possilily it war 
promiiicintioii, In part, tlint deliarred preferable, and dis- 
couraged referrible. P. Hall, Adjectives in -able, p. 47. 


i>riaf<-i>.lr.«fOvhfsMetanioipli.,xv. j^gfgjge (rof-d-rO'), ii. [< P. referf, pp. of rc- 

ferer, I'cior I refer,] 1. Onetowhomsoine- 
tbing is rcfeired ; especially, a person to whom 
a matter in dispute lias been referred for set- 
tlement or decision; an arbitrator; an umpire. 

Uo was tbe universal referee; a quarrel about a bet or 
n mistress was solvcil by him In a moment, oncl in a man- 
Tier which sntisfletl both parties. Disraeli, Couingsby, i, 5. 

2. Specifically, in Itm, a person selected by 
tlio court or parties under authority of law to 
try a cause in place of the court, or to exam- 


2. To Irnce back; ussikh to as origin, sourcOj 
etc.; impute; assign; altribiile. 

Wo ho to the land, to the realm, wlio^e king is a child : 
ulilcU Rome interpret aiul refer to chlhUsli cmulUione. 

Afftiiiifr, 2d Sermon hcf. Edw, 'NH., lf»r>0. 

Mahomet referred Ids new laws to the migcl Gabriel, by 
whoso direction he gave out they wcie made, 

/hirhiii, Aiiat. o( Alek, p. 003. 

Ill the polHIcnl ns in the natural body, a sensation is 
often referred to a part widely different fi om that in which 
it really resides. Macaulay, llaUnm’s Const. II Ist. 



Tetardative 

The retontatfve effects would also bo lainelr Ineroaied, 
to II serious t'::tent. In foctl In the ease of the tclei^iies. 

j’tfp. sd, Jfo., xxvn. 717. 
letardatory (iv-tUv'dfi-tS-ii), a. [< retard + 
-iiliirji.'} Tending or having power to retold. 

l!i<t.iiit promptltndo of octlon, adcqaate nUarialary 
r'-o'.i'- Na S8I8, p, aos. 

retarder (re-tiir'dir), n. One who retards; 
til-': ^v}lich serves as a hindrance, impediment, 
or of retardation. 

ilhpntlne wny of cniniliy la ao far linm odraiicliie 
v.L )• tlijt it la no iiiaunalucnibla ntarder, Glmrilte. 

retardment (i'5-tard'mcnt). ». [< OP. reiarde- 
..f'l ••. r. rrvrtivmcnt = Pr. retardamcn = Pg. 
r. = It. rllanlamcnto, < 311,. "rctar- 

\ ]j. r<'fnn?f/ir, retard: see retard.'} 
Tiiv :ii-i III rc-tardiiig; a rctanlntiou ; del. 17 . 
iriiiL'l. Mnlloi? or which Art no more could atoy 
v-i'ches' eh.trma con n rtlanlment bring 
T 1 till' resnacitatlon of tho Day, 

>ii iivnrrcrtiuii of tho Spring. 

X'poii ilia Miijcny'a Bcatoratlon and Bctnin. 

retannt frtMiitit'), n. [< rr- + foMiif, «.] The 
r-i>'-iirinn of u taunt. [Rare.] 

Wyth audio tanntea dnd retauntet. yc. In manor chcckc 
cijil ■■!ii-ckc mate to tho iittermootto proto of my pacicneo. 

Uatt, Jtlclmrd 111., f. la (Ifa/lfirrU.) 

retch' (reeh), v. rto) < 3IE. renhen, < AS. rcc- 
fiiii, stretch, extend, hold forth (see under ract^ 
I'.); mixed in mod. dial, use with (7j) reach, < 
3111:. rirlirii, < AS. r.v(vru, reavli: sro reee/ii.] 
To reavh. [Prov. £ng.] 

1 rrlehe with a weapon or with my handc, to attnliio. 

1‘alt'jmre. (/fofffiiWI.) 
retch" (reeh), r. i. [Also formerly or dial. 
rraeti; < 3IE. *'rrrAeu, < AS. hnceaii, clear the 
throat, hawk, spit (ef. hrdra, spittle, expccto- 
mtiiin. hrifna, linwking, clearing the throat, 
'hrien li’ii, lirifrlaii, eructate, retch, hraxcliiug, 
rei'diingl, = led. hrrekjn, hawk, spit {liriiki, 
apillle); c-f, OIIO. rachhon, 3IHG'. rahseiieu, 
liaivk : jiroh. iilt. iniitntiro (cf. hairh^). The AS. 
hrtirr, tliroat, = 3ID. raeeka = OUG. rahho, 
3I11G. ivii-Ae, 6 . raehfii, throat, jaws, arc iiroh. 
um-chited.] To make efforts to vomit. 

Thu a^liri. of the (aid Imrke given In wlnohoto la groat- 
1)' eoiuiiieiideil fur the ivnohfii'f and aplttlngol blooil. 

Il<ilau'l, tr. of ITIny. xxir. 4. 
“r.i'lovni .Tiilla, hear me atilt bcaeechingr* 

(Here hi gP'W inarticulate with relehinii,} 

liiirtm, Dull Juan, II. sa 

Tetch-''t (reeh), c. i, and t. [An nssihilnted 
form of ivr/'.] Same ns reck. 
retchlesst (rcvh'Ics), a. [An assibilatod form 
of mhirKK,} Some as recklert, 

I left my natinc aollc, fall like n rrlehlmc man. 

//oHiiyl'f rojmyrx, 1. 394. 
Tliay are raeli Ttlehlm fllca na yon arc, that blow ciit- 
piirrca alimad In cvciy comer; your foollah luirlng of 
iiioiicy iinike.* tliim. Jontan, Borthtdomew Fair, III. L 

retchlesslyt (ividi'Ics-li}, adr. Samo as reek- 

I do IioiTlIily mid irfrfilraafv neglect and lightly regard 
tliy wrath hanging over my head. 

J. Uml/vra, Works (I'atkcr Soe., MIS}, IL »». 

zetchlessnesset (rcch'Icn-ncs), ». Same as 

rcrklcrsiirsf. 

A viper that Iiaat cat a passage throngh me, 
Tlirougb mine own llowol^ liy tliy rrlchlmncm, 

IS. jBium, llagnetlck Cady, It. 1. 
rete fro'ir-'j, pi. relia (ru'slii-it). [NL., < L. 
rrli, a iiol.] In aunt., a vasctiTnr network; a 
pli-xus, gliiinenilus, or congeries of small ves- 
seN ; in hut., a ntnicturc like iictwor!:. 

It aeiida out criiivnlntcd veascla (rrtia) tram tho large 
ren'ljral cleft, wbleli are connected with the roof of the 
eletl. OctKiihmr, Comp. Anat. (trans.X p. GIS. 

Epidermal rote, flame as refo miieoniai.— Rete Hal- 
leil. flame as reir nuKulomm ItMi . — Rete Motplghtt 
flainu aa rrfewniieoiiuiii.— Rete mlrabUe, a network or 
plexnaiif small veins nr nrtcrica, foimcd by the Iminefllate 
iireaklng up of a vessel of coiialderablo alee, terminating 
either by rviinltlne In a single vessel (bipolar! or In capil- 
laries (iiiilinlariL— Rete mliabUe gei^nm or eonjn- 
gatnm, a plexus in which arteries and veins arc com- 
bined.— Rete mlrablle of Galen, a mealiwork of vos- 
scls fonnul by the Intracranial part of the Internal carotid 
iirteiy In some mammals.— Rete mlrablle Simplez, a 
plexus consisting of ortorles only, dr of vdns only.— Rete 
mncostim, the deoper, softer part of the mildcrmla, below 
the stratum graniilosum, consisting of pricklo-eclls. Also 
railed ttralum tpinmim, rtle nwcotum halpIffliH, rete Sal- 
piiihil, rlmtum Malpighll, carpal retieulare, corpm moat- 
am, Salpifihlan laptr, qmermal nie. flee cats under sKn 
and iiml-fdaiut.—Keite vascUlosiim teetlfl, a network 
ol vessels lying In the mcilhutlnum tcstl^ Into which tlie 
straight tiiiailea empty. It holds tho nccnmulated secro- 
tion of tlin testiis discharging through tho vaaa dcfcrentln. 
Also called trie rascHlomiiH llallai, rehe IlaUert, ntelaUi, 
rile ItiUi UttBeri, ipmaatte rete, 

retedons (ro-tS'shus), a. [Irreg. < rete + 
-eioHS,} Same ns retlform. 
retecUont (r^-tok'skem), n. [< li. reteetus, pp. 
of rategere, uncover, dismoBO, < re-, back, -i- fis 
322 
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gere, cover: see tegnment,} The act of diadlos- 
ing or producing to view somotbing concealed. 

This may bo sold to be rather nrestoratlim of ahodyto 
Its own colour, w a nieetlen at Ita native edlour, than a 
change. BtVkb Works, 1. 086, 

retell (rS-tel'), «. fc [< no- + fell.] To tell 
again. 

Whate'er Cord Harry Patey then had said . . . 

At anoh a time, with alt the rast refold, 

May rcaaoiinbly die, and novar rlso 

To do him srrong. Bhat,, 1 Hen. IV., L 3. 7.1 

retent, ». [IIE., for retenue, retinue: boo reti- 
nue.} Retinue. 

Syre Degrlvaunt ys whom [homo] went, 

And nftjT hya rrttn senh 

Sir Dtamaat, 030. (SalHiielt.) 

retenancet, n. [IIE.. also reteuamiee, rcteuaunt, 
also retaiiiaunee, < Oi<'. retenanee, < ML. *retf- 
neutia, < L. retinere, retain: seo retain. Cf. reti- 
nue.} Retiiiho. 

Mode was ymarlcd In mctales ma tliougte; 
That alle the riolie relniaum that regneth with tho Mao 
Were boden to the brldalc Picn Ptomaan (B! II. U. 

retent (rc-lont'), ». [< L. reieutuit,pp, of reti- 
uere, retain: sec relaiu.} That which is re- 
tained. Imp. Diet. 

retention (r^ten'shon), ». [< OF. retention, 
F. rcirution sa Pr. reteutio = Sp. retention = Pg. 
rrtcnqSo zs It. rilenzione, < L. retenfioin-), a ro- 
tainiiig, < retinere, pp. reteutui, retain: soo re- 
tain.} 1. Tlienctof nttuiningorkcepingback; 
restraint: reserve. 

nia life I gave him and did thereto odd 
My love, wllhont retention or restraint. 

- Rllalr.,T.N.,T.l.BI. 

2. The net of rotniniug or holding as one’s own ; 
continued possession or ownership. 

While no tlinughlfnl Englishman can defend tho ae- 
qulslllon of Inilla, yetatlioiightful Engllahman may easily 
licfend Its retmtioa. E. A. Freeman, Amor. Leeta, p. 3G0. 

3. Cnntiniinneo or perseverance, ns in tho use 
or pmeticn of anything; preservation. 

A frnwani retention of custom Is as tnrimlent a thing as 
an liiiiurntloii. Itaeon, Advancement of Learning, vl. 

Looked at from llio oatside, tho work [western doorway 
of tower of Tcafl) la of the beat and most llnished kind of 
Italian Ilomancsquo; and wo hare here, what It by no 
means uncommon In Dalmatia, nn example of tho Into re- 
trntiou at the forms of that oilmimble style. 

E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 181 

4. The act of retaining or keeping in mind; es- 
pecially, that activity of tho mind hy which it 
retains ideas; llio retentive faculty: often used 
as synonymous with memorg. 

Ko woman's heart 

So big, to hold ao mncli ; they lack trienllen. 

Shalt.,T. If.,II.4.IW. 

TIic next focnlty at tho mind, whereby It mokes n further 
progress towania knowledge. Is that which I call rrfrnf (on, 
ur the keeping of those tlmpla Ideas which from sensation 
or rclicctiuii It hath received. 

Zoete, Unman Understanding, IL la 

Any particular acquisitive task will become coaler, and 
. . . inorodllllcult feats of rrfenffen will become puBBiblei 
P. Sulljf, Uutlinca of rsyehoi., p. 387. 

Henco— 5t. That which retains iinprossions, 
as a tablet. [Rare.] 

Tliat poorrvfrnKon could not so much hold, 

Kor need I tallica thy dear love to acorc ; 

Therafoto to give them from mo was I Inid, 

To trust thoau tables that receive thee more. 

Shat,, floiiiicts, exxll. 

6, In tned, : (a) The power of retaining, ns in 
tho atomaeli or hlnddor ; iiinhility to void or 
discharge : as, tho retention of food or medieino 
hy tho stomach; retention ol urino. Honce — 
( 0 ) A morbid aecnmnlutioii of solid or liquid 
mottcr in vessels of the Imdy or cavities in- 
tended to eontnin it only for a time. — 7f. Tho 
stato of being coiilincd; custody; confinement, 
fllr, I thought It nt 
To send the old and miserable king 
To some t«(rn((en and appointed guard. 

Shot., Lrar, v. S. 47. 

8. In Heotn late, a lion; tho right of withhold- 
ing a debt or retaining property until n debt 
duo to tho person claiming this right is duly 
paid.- Retention cyst, a cyst which originates In the 
retention at some secretion, through olwtrucllon In thu 
cKcreiit passage.- Retention of urine, In mnl., n con- 
dition In which there Is Inability to empty the bladder vol- 
untarily. sByn,!. Reservation, preservation, fleoietyi. 

retentive (iv-tcn'tiv), CI. and ». [< OF. rclrn- 
tif = Pr. relentiu = Sp. Pg. It. relentiro, < L. 
retentus, pp. of retinere, retain : soo retain.} I. 
a. If. Serving to hold or oonfiuo; restraining; 
confining. 

Nor olrless dangoon, nor strong links of Iron, 

Con bo retentive to tho strength of spirit 

Shak., I, tL, L 8. 06. 


retlal 

S. Retaining; having the power to keep or pre- 
serve: as, a body retentive of heat or of ma^ 
notism; tlie retentive force ol the stomaeh.— 3. 
Spocifioally, in imgtitoi., retaining presentations 
or ideas; capaUo of preserving mental presen- 
tations. 

As long ns I have urelsnMMlaouIly to remember any 
thing, his Meminy shall be fresh with me, 

ItmeeU, Lettera 11. SO. 

Each mind . . , becomes epeetally retenUee In the dl. 
reetlon In which Its ruling Interest lies and Its attention 
Is habltanlly tamed, J.Rul{KOatlIneeatPeychoL,p.301. 
Retentive tho faculty of mental retention; the 

memoiy. 

n.t n. That which restrains or oonfines; a 
restraint. 

Those secret ohecka . , , readily conspire with all out- 
wit relenlftes, Bp- aaB, Nabol and AUgaD. 

retentlvely (re-ten'tiv-li), adv. In a retentive 
manner. 

retentiveneSB (rf-ton'tiv-nert, n. The prop- 
erty of being retentive; specifically, in psytiiol., 
the capacity for retaining mental presenta- 
tions: aistingnishod from memory, which im- 
plies certain relations existing among the pres- 
entations thus recorded. Sec memory. 

Even the lowered vital acHvlty which we know as gnat 
fatigne Is characterised to a diminished rdenKiisneas of 
Impressions. U. speneer, Erin, at FqrehoL, | loa 

Eetentteeneie la both a biological and n psychological 
ISet ; memory la exclnslvely tlie latter. 

J. front, Encyc. Btib, XX. 47. 
Uagnetle retentivenesa BameaaeoenfseybnMCwhleh 
see, under easrefee), 

retentivitp (i-e-tcn-tiv'i-ti). «. [= F. rdtenti- 
viti; aa retentive + -tty.} Retentiveness; spe- 
cifically, in magnetiem, coercive force (which 
soo, nnder eoereiee). 


This powor of realstlng magnetisation or demogiletltn- 
tlon Is sometimes ealleil coerdvo lone ; a much batter 
term, dao to lomonk Is retentlvity. 

& P. Thompien, Eleot and Mag., p. aa 

retennet, n. An obsolete form of retinue. 

Betepora (r^-tep'p-rg), n. [^. (Lamarck, 
1801), < L. rete, net, + nonts, a pore: seepore^.] 
The typical mnus of Setmeriate. S. etilulosa 
is known as Tfeptune’e rufflet. 

retepore (re'to-por), ». and a. [< NL. Setepora.} 
I. It, A memhor of tho Deteporidm. 



n. a. Of or pertaining to tho Jletgiorldse. 

Beteporida (ro-tS-por'i-do), n. pi. [ifL., < Be- 
tepora -H -idn;.} ' A family ol chilostomatons 
polyzonns, typified by the genus Betepora. The 
xoannm Is ralcarcoiu, erect, llxed, follaecnus, and fenes- 
tratc(whcnce the name), unllomlnar, ratlcnlatelyar iredy 
ramose In one plane ; and the xemcla an secund. 

retetelaiian (re'te-te-la'ri-an), a. and ti. Some 
ns retittiarlan. 

retexf (^teks'}, r. f. [< L. retexere, nnwoave, 
unravel, brook np, oonool, also weave ngaim < 
rc-, back, again, + texere, weave: see text.} To 
iiiiwoavo; unravel; hence, to undo; bring to 
naught; annul. 

Kcitber King James, King Charles, nor any Farlinmcnt 
which gave duo hearing to tho irbwardiien of somo coni- 
plalnta did ever appoint that any of his orders should bo 
retexed. Bp. uadik, Abp, William^ L 67. (Doriaa) 

retoxtnre (rp-tcks'tgr), ». [<»;-+ texture. Cf. 
retex.} Tho aot of weaving again. 


. . ancrly 1 . 

or ultlmnto Portion of this my work on Clothea. 

CSriylr, Sartor Resartna III. 2, 
rethort, ». A hliddic Rnglish form of rhetor. 
refhoricef, rethoricket, n. Obsolete forms of 
rhetoric. 

reihorient. e. Seo rhetorian. 
rethorionslyt, ade. Seo rhetoriously. 
retia. «. Plural of rete, 
retlal (re'shi-al), a, [<tie(e-l--ial.] Pertaining 
to a roto, or lianng its oharooter. 


referee 

ine and report on a cpiostion in aid of the 
conrt, or (o perfonn some function involving 
judicial or fpia'ii-judieial powors.=syn. l/mjrfrc, 
Arhitratijr, etc. See jxuhjCy n. 

referee (rcf-c-ro'), i>. t. [< referee, ?(.] To pre- 
side over as referee or umpire. [Colloq.] 

The boys usually askeil him to keep the score, or to 
rcfrrcc the matches they playctl. St. ^Vichotap, XIV. 50. 

reference (ref'^r-ons), a. [< F. reference = Sp. 
I’g. referciirin = If. rifereiieti, *rcfcrcniia,<. 
Jj, rcj'crcn(t-)s, ppr. ot referre, refer: see refer.'] 

1. TItc act of referring, (a) The act of assianlnc; 
as, the rt'/crenccoi a work to its author, or of an nniinnl to 
its proptT class, (b) 'I'lic act of having recourse tii n work 
or person for inionnation ; cousultation : as a work of 
Tf/erciii-e: al'oii’^etlattributivcl}*. (c) The net of mCMition- 
ijig or speaking of (a person or thing) incidentally. 

But ilistnnco only cannot change the heart : 

And, w ero I call'd to prove th’ assertion true. 

One inoof should serve — n rr/<?rc«cc to joii. 

Coj£ 7 )cr, ilplstle to Joseph Hill, 
(fl) In late: (i) The process of assigning a cause pending in 
conit, or Bomo particular point in a cause, to one or more 
persons appointed hj* the court under antiiority of hwv to 
act in place of or in aid of the court. (2) The hearing or 
proceeding before Bueh person. Abbreviated ref. 

2. Kolation; reppeet; regard: generally iu the 
phrase in or with reference to. 

Jloa. But what will you be call'd ’ 

Cd. Something tliat hath a reference tn my state; 

No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. r>. 129. 

I have dwelt so long on this subject that I must contiact 
wliat I have to say in reference to iny tianslntiou. 

DriKh’n, tr. of Juvenal, Bed. 

If w’e take this definition of happiness, and examine it 
reference to the senses, it will he acknowledged won* 
dcrfully adapt, Sict'ft, 'I'ale of a Tub, i.v. 

3. Tlint -wlifcli IS or may he referred to. (a) a 
;vrittcn testimonial to character or ability. Hence — (fO 
One of whom inquiries may he made in regard to a per- 
son's character, abilities, ortho like, 

4. A direction in a book or writing to refer 
to .«omo other place or passage: often a more 
citation, ns of book, chapter, page, or tc.\t, — 
5t. As'^igmnent; apportionment. 

I crave fit disposition for my Avifo, 

Due reference of place and cxiiibition [maintenance!. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3, 23S. 

6t. An appeal. 

Make jour ftill reference ficely to my lord, 

Mlio is Fo full of grace that it flows over 
On all tiiat need. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 23. 

Book or work of reference, a book, sucli as a dictlonarj* 
or an encyclopedia, intended to he consulted ns occasion 
requires.— Reference Bible, a Bible having references 
to paiallel passages, wdtli or without brief explanations, 
printed on the margin.— Reference book, a book or 
work of reference.- Reference library, a library con- 
taining hriok« which can ho consulted only on the spot: 
In contradistinction to a IcncUnn ov circulntimj library. ~~ 
Reference-marks, In the characters * 1 1 II 

or figure®, or letters, used in a printed page to refer the 
rc-idcr from the text to notes, or vice versa. 

referendar frof"er-on-clav')> [Cr.: seo refe- 
remJuriif\ In Gormanj^, a .inrist, or ono not 
yet a full member of a judicial college, whoso 
functions vary in difl’ovent states, in rmssla, 
since 3809, two examinations are required in tlic judicial 
service; after passing the first the candidate liccomes a 
referendar, and serves gencr.illy without pay and witliout 
a vote. 

referendary (rof-o-ren'da-ri), n. [< OF. rcf~ 
fcrcmlairc, rcfcrciidairc, P, rcferciuUnrc = Sp. 
Pg. referendnrio = It. rifcrcnclario, vcfcrcudarin 
= G. referendar., < MIj. referendariKS, art ofliccr 
through whom petitions were presented to and 
answered by the sovereign, and by whom the 
sovereign’s inandati’S were coramuiiicatod to t ho 
courts, commissions signed, etc., < L. referen- 
dns, to bo referred to, gerundive of referre, re- 
fer; see refer.'] 1. One to whom or to whoso 
decision anything is referred; a referee. 

In suits which a man dotli not well under.st.and, it is 
good to refer tliem to some friend of trust and judgment ; 
. . . hut let him chusc well his referendariax, for else he 
may be led by the nose, Dacon, Suitors (cd. 38s7). 

If I werchy your appointment your referendary for 
news, I should WTitc hut short letters, because the times 
arc barren. Sonne, Letters, xxlv. 

5. An. officer acting as the medium of com- 
munication with a sovereign. — 3. [Tr. Gr, pr- 
^epevdapio^.] An official who is the medium of 
communication between the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the civil authorities. This of- 
fice has existed since the sixth century. 

referendum (ref-e-ren'dum), n. [= G. rcfc- 
rendnm, etc., < NIj*. referendum, ncut. of L. refc- 
rendus, gerundive of Vr/erre, refer; sec referen^ 
danj.] 1. A note from a diplomatic a^ent ad- 
dressed to his government, asking for instruc- 
tions on particular matters. — 2. In Switzer- 
land, the right of the people to decide on cer- 
tain laws or measures which have been passed 
by the legislative body, in one of ils two forms, 
faeuUative rr/crend«m (contingent on certain conditions) 
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or obligatory r^erendum, it exists in nearly all the can- 
tons. Since 1874 the facultative referendum forms part of 
the fedeni! constitution: if 8 cantons or 30,000 voters so 
demand, a federal measure must be submitted to popular 
vote. 

referential (rcC-c-reu'shal), [< reference 
(ML. *rcferenimy+ llelating to or hav- 

ing reference ; relating to or containing a refer- 
ence or references. 

Any one might take down a lecture, word for word, for 
his own referential use. Atheneeum, No. 2944, p. 413. 

referentially (ref*e-ren'shal-i), adi\ By way of 
I’cfercnce. 

referment^f (ro-fer'ment), «. [= It. riferU 
mento: as refer -h ’ment.] A reference for de- 
cision. 

There was a referment made fi’om hla Majesty to my 
Tx)rd’3 Grace of Cant., inj' Lords of Durham and Roches- 
ter, and nij’sclf, to hear and order a m.attcrof difference in 
the church of llercfoid. Attp. Laud, Diarj', Dec. C, 1624, 

referment- (re-fer-ment'). i'. [=I’g. rcfcrmcn- 
tar; as Jr- + ferment.] I. intruns. To foi'inent 
.Tgain. Afaundcr. 

II. trans. To cause to fenuent again. 

Th* admiUed nitre agitates the flood, 

Revives its fire, and refennents tlio lilood. 

Sir It. Dlackmore, Creation, vi. 

referrer (re-fer'or). w. One who refers. 

referrible (rO-for'i-bl), a. [= Sp. rcfcrihlc = 
Vp. referivt l ; .ts refer + -ible. Cf. referable.] 
Siiino ns referable. 

Acknowledging. . . the sccondarj* [substance] to be rc- 
ferribte also to the primnrj' or ccntrall substance bj’ W'.ay of 
causall relation. Sr. If. More, Immortal, of Soul, 1. 4. 

I shall only take notice of those effects of lightning 
which seem referrible . . . partly to the distinct sliapes 
ami sizes of the corpuscles dial compose the destructive 
matter. Boyle, "Works, III. 682. 

.Sonic of which may be referrible to (his period. 

Uallam. 

refetet, e. t. [< ME. refeten, < OP. refefer, re- 
fniitcr, < refait, < L. refccfiis, pp. of reficcrc, re- 
fect: seo rtfcct. Cf. refit.] To refect; refresh. 
Thay ar liappcn also that Imngcrcs after ly^t, 

For thny sclial (rely he refete fill of allc godc. 

AUitcratiee Pocim (cd. Morris), iii. 20. 

refigure (ro-fig'fir), r. i. [< ME. refignren ; < rc- 
fi(jdrc.\ 1. To go over again; figure anew; 
Toprosont anew. 

Itefmnryngc hire sliap, hire W'onmianlicdc, 

Withlnne his lierle, and every word or dede 
That parsed was. Chaucer. Trollns, v. 472. 

The child doth not inoic exprcsly refigurc the visage of 
his I'atlierthcii that book resembles (he stile of the Re- 
monstrnnt. Milton, Apology for Sineclymnuus. 

When the fog Is vanishing awaj', 

Little hy little doth the sight refinure 
Uliatc'er the inht tli.at crowds the air conceals. 

Longfellow, tr. ot Dante s Inferno, xxxl. 35. 
Specifically' — 2. In a.<<tron., to connect or re- 
store the parabolic figure of: said of a para- 
bolic minor. 

refill (re-fil'), r. f- and f. [< re- + fid"^.] To 
fill again. 

See ! round the verge a vinc-bmnch twines. 

See ! liow the mimic clusters roll, 

As ready to rcfdl the bowl ! 

Broome, tr. of Anacreon's Odes, 1. 

refine (re-fin'), V, [= Sp, Pg. refinar; as rc- 
+ finc"^. * Cf- F. rafiincr (= It. rajjinarc), rofiiio, < 
re- + ofilner, refine, fine (metal) : sco afiinc’^.] I. 
irans. 1. To bring or reduce to a pure state; 
free from impurities; free from sediment; defe- 
cate; clarify; fine: as, to refine liquor, sugar, 
or petroleum. 

Wines on the Ices well refined. Isa. xxv. 0. 

The temper of my love, whose flame I find 
Fin'd mnl refin'd too oft, Imt faintlcs flashes, 

And must within sliort time fall down in ashes. 

Stirling, Aurom, Sonnet xxil. 

Now the table was furnished with fiat tilings, .and wine 
that was well refined. Bungan, IMIgrim’s Progress, p. 122. 

2. In victah, to bring into a condition of piu’ity 
as complete as tlie nature of tho ore treated 
will allow. Used chiefly with reference to gold and 
silver, especially witli reference to the separation (parting) 
ot these two metals from each other and from the baser 
metals with which they are combined in what arc known 
as hullfon-bars or liricks of Mixed metals, as tlicy come 
from tiic mills located al or near tlio mines. Refining is. 
In general, tlic last stage or stages in the metallurgical 
treatment of an ore. As the term refining is commonly 
used with reference to tiio inanufacturu of iron, it means 
tho partial decarburization and purification of pig in the 
open-hearth furnace, for tlic puipose of rendering It more 
suitable for use in the puddling-fiirnacc iu which the 
process of convertingit into malleable iron is completed. 
Tills metliod of puddling Is called drj/ puddling. The op- 
eration of converting pig- into wrought-iron in the open- 
hearth furnace, when begun and completed without pud- 
dllng, is gcncially called fining, and in this process char- 
coal or coke is used. There arc many niouiflcatlons of 
thcflningproccss,butthcprinciplcisthQ8amcin all. In 
puddling, raw coal is used, and the fuel docs not come in 
contact witli the metal ; in fining, the ore and fuel (citlicr 
charcoal or coke) arc togetherupon tlic’ same hearth. The 
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various fining processes for converting pig- Into wrought- 
iron, with charcoal as fuel, were of great importance be- 
fore the invention of puddling, by which method much 
the iaigerpart of the wrought-iionnow used in the world 
is prepared, and this is done, for the most part, without 
previous partial decarburization of the pig in the refinery, 
by the process known puddling, ox pig-boiling. See 
puddle^ owX finery-. 

I will bring the third part through the fire, and will re^ 
fine them as silver is refined. Zech. xiii. 9. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

5/mA-., K. John. iv. 2. 11. 

3, To purify from wliat is gross, coarse, de- 
basing, low, vulgar, inelegant, rude, clownisli, 
and tuo like; make elegant; raise or educate, 
as the taste ; give culture to ; polish : as, to re- 
fine tho manners, taste, language, style, intel- 
lect, or moral feelings. 

So it more faire accordingly it [beauty] makes, 

And the grosse matter of this eaithly myne 
Which clotlietli it thereafter dotli refyne. 

Spenser, In Honour of Beautle, 1. 47. 
Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges. 

Milton, P. L. , viil. 600. 

Refined madder. Sec madder^. 

II. intrans. 1. To become pure; be cleared 
of feculent matter. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains. 
Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines. Addison. 

2. To impiove in accuracy, delicacy, or in 
anything that constitutes excellence. 

Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
stories whicli he has borrowed. Sryden, Pref. to Fables. 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens! how* tlie style refnes! 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 421. 

A new generation, refining upon the lessons given by 
himself [Shelley] and Keats, has carried tlic art of i liythm to 
extreme variety ami finish. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 380. 

3. To exhibit nicety or subtlety in thought or 
language, especially excessive nicety. 

Vou Bpoak like gooil blunt soldiers : and 'tis well enough ; 
But did yon livo at conrt, ns I do. gallants, 

You would refinCt and learn an npter language. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, iii. 2. 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refininn, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 

Goldemith, Iletalintion, 1. 35. 

refined (re-find'), ib d. Purified; elevated; cul- 
tivated; subtle: as, a refuted taste; a refined 
discrimination; refined society. 

There he men that be so sharp, and so over-sbarpe or re. 
fined, that it seemeth little unto them to interpreto words, 
but also they holdo It for an olllco to dinlno thoughts. 

Otievara, Letters (tr, by Hellowes, 1577), p. 133. 
Modern taste 

Is so refin’d, and dolic.ate, anil chaste. 

Conjicr, Tuble.Talk, 1. 611. 

refinedly (re-fi'nod-li), otir. With refinement; 
with nicctj’ or oleganee, especially excessive 
nicety. 

Will any dog . . . 

Itcfiincdln leave his bitches and Ids hones. 

To turn a wheel ? 

Drifdeti, Bssny upon Satire, 1. 135. 
Some have rrfincdbj cxpotnulcd that passage tn Matt. xii. 
Cnfmn, On Jonnh (Cnlv. Trans. Snc., 1847). p. 20. 

refinedness (ro-fi'ned-nes), it. The state of be- 
ing refined; purity; refinement; also, affected 
purity. 

Great semblances of peculiar sanctimony, integrity, scru- 
pulosity, spirituality, refinedness. Barroie, Woiks, III. xv. 

refinementCro-fiu'ment), n. [=Pg.ref?«nHic«fo; 
ns refine -1- -men t. Cfi’F. rafiincmcntrr It. rafijna- 
mento.] 1. The act of refining or purifying; 
tho act of separating from a substance all ex- 
traneous matter; purification; clarification: 
ns, tho refuiemcnt of metals or liquors. 

The soul of man is capable of very high refinements, even 
to a comiition purely angolu-al. 

Sr. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, iii. 1. 

2. Tho state of being x)nre or purified. 

The more boiliea arc of a kin to spirit in snhtiUj’ and 
refinement, tlie more diffusive are they. jVorm. 

3. The state of being free from what is coarse, 
rude, ineiogant, debasing, or the like; purity 
of taste, mind, etc. ; elegance of manners or 
language; ciilturo. 

I am apt to doubt whether the corrnptloni in our lan- 
guage have not at least equalled the refinements of it. 

Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 

Tills refined taste is tlie consequence of education and 
habit; wo are born only with a capacity of entertaining 
this refinement, ns w'c are born with a disposition^ to re- 
ceive and obey all tbc rules and regulations of society. 

Sir J. Iteynolds, Discourses, xiii. 

Ilcfincwetif as opposed to simplicity of taste is not ne- 
cessarily a mark of a good esthetic faculty. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 544. 

4. That which ]»roepod.s from refining or a. de- 
sire to refine ; a result of elaboration, polish, or 
nicety: often used to denote an over-nicety, or 
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reflection 


afffftf'J fiuljtlcty: iiP, (lie refinements of logic 
or pliilosopliy ; flio nfiiitcmi iits of cunning. 

It is tlie ToL’t’s JirjhicjnaU upon this Tlioiipht uhlch I 
most admire. Addison, Spectator, ^«'o. 303. 

I’rom the small experience I ha\e of euurt«, I have ever 
found rejinemrittA to ho the wor't sort of sdl conjec- 
tures; ... of some liuiulred? of facts, for the real truth 
of which I can account, I never yet knew any refiner to 
Ijo once In the right. Sici/l, Change in t^Miucn's .Ministrj’. 

As nsed In Greece, its (the Doric column’s] benutyuas 
verj‘ much enhanced hy a number ofrcjin^iurnfi who^c ex- 
istence was not suspected till lately, and e\cn now can- 
not be detected but by the most practised t'}v. 

J, Ferf/us^on, Hist. Aich., I. 249. 

5f. Excessive or extravagant coniiilinient; a 
form of expression intended to impose on the 
liearer. 

I must tell you a great piece of re/innyicnf of Harley. ITe 
charged me to come to him often ; 1 told him I was loth 
to trouble him in so much business as ho had, and desired 
I might liave leave to come at his levee; u inch he imme- 
dl.atcly refused, and said that was not a place for fiiends 
to come to. Snift, Jouriiul to Stella, v. 

=Syn. 3. Cultivatiotiy etc. See culture. 
refiner (rf-fi'uer), u. 1, One who refines li- 
quoi's, sugar, metals, etc. 

And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. 

Mill. iii. 3. 

S. An improver in purity and oleganeo. 

As they have boon the great refiners of our language, so 
it hath been my chief ambition to Imitate them. Suift. 

3. An inventor of sxiperfluoxis subtleties; one 
who is overuico in discrimination, or in argu- 
ment, reasoning, philosophy, etc. 

W’hether (as some phnntastical! nfyners of phylosophy 
will needes per.swadc vb)liell is nothing but error, and that 
none but fooles and idiots and meclianicall men, that haue 
no learning, shall he damnd. 

FashCy Pierce Penilesso, p. G6. 

Ko men see less of the truth of things than these great 
refiners upon incidents, who are so wonderfully subtle and 
over wise in their conceptions. Addison, 

4t. One who indulges in excessive compliment; 
one who is over-chil ; a flatterer. 

The worst was, our guilded rcfinci's witli their golden 
promises made all men their slaues In hope of recom- 
pences. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I, ICO. 

For these people have fallen into a needless and endless 
w ay of multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insupporta- 
ble to every body else; insomuch that wise men are often 
more uneasy at the over civility of these refiners than they 
could possibly bo in the conversation of peasants or me- 
chanics. Sici/t, Good Manners, 

5. An apparatus for refining; specifically, in 
England, a gas-purifior. 

refinery (re-fi'nor-i), n,\ pi. refineries (-iz). [< 
rejine + •cry. Of. F. rajjmerw, a refinery, < rofi- 
./fbcr, refine; sec A place or establish- 

ment where some substance, as petroleum, is 
refined; specifically, in mcial., a place where 
metals are refined. See refine and jinenfi, 
refit (re-fit'), i . [< rc- + ./ifi, v. Partly due to 
ME. refietenf repair: see refete.'] I. Irons, 1. To 
fit or prepare again; restore after damage or 
decay; repair: as, to refit ships of war. 

Permit oiir ships a shelter on your shores, 

Jiefitted from your woods with planks and oars. 

Vnjdcn, dineid, i. 777. 

Wc landed, in order to refit our vessels ami store our- 
selves with provisions. ArirfiVo?!, Fi-ozeii Svords. 

2. To fit out or provide anew. 

II. intrans. To repair damages, especially 
damages of ships. 

Having received some Damage by a .storm, we . . , put 
in here to refit before we could adventure to go farther. 

Bampicr, Voyages, I. 418. 

At each place [Tampa Bay and Pensacola Bay] we have 
a raihoad terminus, while at the latter harbor are ample 
means for refitting. Jvur. of Mil, Service Inst., X. 586. 

refit (re-fit'), n. [< refit, r.] The repairing or 
renovating of what is damaged or woni out; 
specifically, the repair of a ship: as, the vessel 
came in for refit. 

refitment (re-fit'ment), ». [< refit + -nicnt.^ 
The act of refitting, 
refi. ^ An abbroviiition of rcficxive. 
reflairt, n. [< ME.; as rc~ + fair,'] An odor, 
gif hit watz semly on to sene, 

A fajTc refiagr get fro lift dot, 

Ther wonys that worthyly I xvot A wenc. 

AVilerntive Poems (ed. Jlorris), i. 40. 


refiect (re-flekt'), r. [< OF, rcficctcr, F. refle^ 
ter (= reflector, rcjlcjar), reflect; vernacu- 
larly, OF. rejfechir, bend back, F. rejlvchir, re- 
flect, etc., = Pr. Sp. Pg. rcjlcctir ^It, rificttcrc, 
refictfcrc, reflect ; < h,rcflccfcrc, bend backw’ard, 
< rC; back, -k ^/ccfcre,*bend: sec ficciion,'] I, 
trails. 1. To bend back; tuimback; cast back; 
throw back again. 

Pejlcct I not on thy baseness court-contcmpfc? 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 75S. 
And dazled with this greater light, I would refect mine 
eyes to that reflexion of this light. 

Purchtts, Pilgruuage, p. 13. 
Let roc mind the reader to reflect his eye upon other 
quotations. FuUcr. 

Do you refiecl that Gulll upon me? 

Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 3. 

2. Hence, figuratively, to bend the will of; por- 
suade. [Rare.] 

Sucli rites beseem ambnssadoi-s, and Nestor urged these. 
That tlieir most honours might reficei enraged CKocidcs. 

Chapman, Iliad, ix. ISO. {Davies.) 

3. To cause to return or to throw off after 
striking or falling ou any surface, and in ac- 
cordance with certain physical laws: as, to 
reflect light, heat, or somid; incident and re- 
flected rays. See reflection, 2. 

Then, grim in arms, with hasty vengeance flies, 

Arms that rejlect a radiance througli the skies. 

. Pojw, Iliad, XV. 137. 

Like a wave of water which is sent up against a sea- 
wall, and which reflects itself back along the sea. 

ir. K. CHfiord, Lectuies, II. 40. 

4. To give back an imago or likeness of; mirror. 

Nature is the glass refiecting God, 

As by the sea refected is the sun. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 1007. 
Ueav’u reflected in her face. Coicpcr, A Comparison. 
The vast bosom of the Hudson was like an miruiUed 
minor, reflecting the golden splendor of the heavens. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 844. 
Among the low'cr forms of life there is but little varia- 
tion among the units ; the one reflects the other, and spe- 
cies aie founded upon diflercnces that are only deter- 
mined by using the micrometer. 

Amcr, Fat., Juno, 1890, p. 578. 

IL 1. To bond or turn back; bo re- 

flected. 

Let thine eyes 

Pefleet upon thy soul, and there behold 
How loathed black it is. 

Beau. aiulFL, Captain, iv. 5. 
Not any thing that sh.all 
Deflect liijm-ious to yomself. 

Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, i. 1 . 

2, To throw back light, boat, sound, etc. ; give 
reflections; return rays or beams: fis,areflcct- 
iny luiiTor or gem. 

She lifts the cofier-lids that close his eyes, 

Where, lo, tw o lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect, 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1130. 

3, To throw or tm-u back the thoughts upon 
something; think or consider seriously; revolve 
matters in the mind, especially in relation to 
conduct; ponder or meditate. 

Who saith, Who could such ill events expect? 

With shame on his own counsels doth reflect, 

SirJ, Denham, Prudence, 

Content if hence the ualeani’d their wants may view, 
The Icam’d reflect on what before they knew'. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1, 740. 
We cannot be said to reflect upon any externa! object ex- 
cept in sofarastliatobjcctliasbccii previously perceived, 
and its image become part and parcel of our intellectual 
furniture. Sir IP, Hamilton, lletaph., x. 

Let boys and girls in onr scliools be taught to think ; 
let them not be drilled so much in remembering as in re- 
flecting, J. F, Clarke, Self-Culture^ p. 137. 

4, To bring reproach ; cast consui*e or blamo : 
followed by on or 'upon. 

This kind of language rrjlrc/s with the same ignominy 
tfpon all the Protestant Deformations that liave bin since 
Luther. ?lilton, Eikonoklnstes, xiiii. 

She could not bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwith- 
standing their diflerence. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

5t. To shine. 

Lord Saturnine ; whose virtues will, I Iiope, 

Deflect on Rome as Titan’s rjiys on earth. 

And ripen justice. Shak., Tit. Ami., i. 1. 220. 


reflairt, r. i, [ME. reflaren; < reflair, ?;.] To 
arise, as aii odor. 

Haill ' floscampy. and flower vyrg 5 iiall, 

The odour of thy goodnes reflars to vs all. 

TorA* Plays, p. 444. 

reflaine (re-flfim'), v, i, [< re- + flame.'] To 
blaze again; burst again into flame. 

stamp out the fire, or this 
Will smoulder nud rc-flamc, and hum the throne 
Where you should sit with Philip. 

Tennyson, Queen SLuy, i. 5. 


= Syn. 3. To consider, meditate upon, etc. (see list under 
contemplate), cogitate, ruminate, study, 
reflect!,??. reflect, t},] Areflection, [Rare.] 
Would you in blindnessc live? tliese raies of myne 
Give that reflect by W'hich your Beauties shine. 
Ilcyu'ood, Apollo and Daphne (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 

[VI. 2SD). 

reflected (re-flek'ted), 2 ?. a, 1, Cast or thrown 
back: as. rejected light. — 2. In turned 

back upon itself. See reflection, 10. — 3. In cn- 
tom,, turned upward or back: as, a reflected 


margin. — 4. In her., same as reflexed,^ Fleeted 

and reflected. Sec/L’ct^d.— Reflected light, Inpaint- 
im;, the subdued light which falls on objects that are in 
shadow, and scitcs to bring out their forms. It is tjcatcd 
as reflected from some object on which the light tills di- 
rectly, whether seen in the picture or supposed to influ- 
ence it from without. 

reflectentf (re-flek'teut), a, [< L. rcflcctcn{i-)s, 
ppr. of rcfilcctcrc, reflect : see reflect,] 1. Bend- 
ing or flying back; reflected. 

The ray dcsccndcnt, and the ray rcflectent. 

Sir K. Digby, NntiU’e of Sian’s Soul. (Luf/iam.) 

2, Capable of reflecting. 

Wlien light passes tluoiigh such bodies, it finds at the 
very entrance of them such resistences, where it passes, 
ns sen*e it for a reflecting body, and yet such n rcflectent 
body as hinders not the passage through, but only from 
being a straight line with the line Incident. 

Sir K. Digby, Of Bodies, xiii, 

reflectible (re-flek'ti-bl), a. [< reflect + -ihlc. 
Cf, reflexihlc.] Capable of being reflected or 
thrown back. 

reflecting (ve-flek'ting), 2 ).rt. 1. Throwing back 
light, heat, etc., as a mirror or other polished 
surface. 


A perfectly reflecting body is one which cannot absorb 
any ray. Polished silver suggests such a body. 

Tail, Light, § 307. 

2. Given to reflection ; thoughtful ; medita- 
tive; provident: as, n reflecting miTid, 

No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate manly 
piety (the parent of all that is good in the w’orld) witli 
mummerj’ and parade. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 

Reflecting circle, an instrument for measuring altitudes 
and angular distances, constructed on the principle of the 
sextant, the graduations, however, being continued com- 
pletely round the limb of the circle.— Reflecting dial 
See dia?.— Reflecting galvanometer. See Thomson's 
mirror galvanometer, under gafranonicfcr.— Reflecting 
goniometer. See goniometer . — Refiecting lamp, a 
lamp with an upper reflector so arranged ns to throw 
downward those rays of light which tend upward.— Re- 
flecting level, (a) An instrument for determining a 
horizontal direction by looking at the reflection of an ob- 
ject at a distance. Tims, in Mariotte’s level, the level is 
determined by bisecting the distance between the direct 
image of an object and its reflection in n sort of artificial 
horizon. In Cassini’s level, a telescope hangs vertically, 
cariying before its object-glass a plane mirror inclined 
45* to the line of sight. (6) An instrument in which a 
slow-moving bubble is viewed by refiection, so that the 
image of the middle of it can be seen by the side of the 
direct image of a distant object. Such are Abney’s and 
Locke’s levels, used by topographers. See Locke level, 
under krefi.— Refiecting microscope. See microscope. 
—Reflecting power, the power possessed by any surface 
of throwing olf a greater or less proportion of incident 
Jieat. Tills power is a maximum for tlio polished metals 
and a minimum for a surface of lampblack; it is the re- 
ciprocal of the absorptive (and radiating) pou'er.— Re- 
flecting quadrant. See quadrant, 4.— Reflecting 
sight, in firearms, a reflecting surface placed at such an 
angle as to reflect to the eye light from one direction only. 
E. H, Reflecting telescope. Seo telescope. 

reflectingly (I’^flck'ting-li), (Iffy. 1. 'U'^ithre- 
llDction. — 2. "With censure ; reproaclifully; cen- 
soriously. [Rare.] 

A great indiscretion in the archbishop of Dublin, who 
applied a story out of Tacitus \ cry re flcctingly onilr. Har- 
ley. Suift, Journal to Stella, xx. 

reflection, reflexion (re-flek'skon), ji. [< ME, 
reflexion, rcflexioxin, < Ol^, reflexion, F, reflexion, 
reflection = Pr. reflexio = Sp. reflexion =Pg. re- 
flexuo ^It, riflcssionc,< LL. rc//ca-io(?t-), a bend- 
ing or tm-ning back, < L. rcflcctcrc, pp. reflcxns, 
bend back, reflect: see reflect.] 1. A bending 
back; a turning. 

Crooked Erimanthus wyth hys ninnye turnynges and 
reflexions is consumed by the iiihabytours witli wnteryng 
their ground. J. Drcndc, tr. of Quintus Curtins, fol. 232. 


2. Tlie act of reflecting, or the state of being 
reflected; specifically, in the change 

of direction w’hich a ray of light, radiant heat, 
or sound e.xperiences when it strikes upon a 
surface and is thrown back into the same me- 


dium from which it approached. Reflection fol- 
lows two laws, viz. — (1) the angle of reflection is equal to 
tlie angle of incidence ; and (2) the reflected and incident 
rays ai'o in the same plane with a normal to the surface. If 
DE represents the surface of a mir- 
ror and CB the incident ray, tlien HBC 
Is the angle of incidence, and IIBA, equal 
to it, is the angle of reflection. This ap- 
plies alike to sound, to radiant energy 
(lieat and light), and also to a perfectly 
elastic body bounding from a perfectly 
clastic rigid surface. The plane pass- 
ing through the peipcndicular to the 
reflecting surface at the point of incid.ince and the path 
of the reflected ray of light or heat is called thopfanr oj 
reflection. (See mirror, echo.) For the total reflection of 
rays when the critical angle is passed, see refraction. 



Lights, by clear reflection multiplied 
From many a miii*or. Coxvper, Task, iv. 26S. 


Deflection always accompanies refraction ; and if one of 
these disappear, the other will disappear also. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 39. 



reflection 

3. That which is produced Toy being reflected ; 
an image given back from a reflecting surface. 

As the 8un ill water we can bear, 

Yet not the sun, but his rejlection, tliere. 

Dryden, Eleonora, 1. 187. 

Jrountaiii peak and village spli'e 
Retain rejlection of his fire. 

Scott, B.okeby, v. 1. 

The mind is like a double mirror, in which reflexions of 
self within self multiply themselves till they are undis- 
tingulshable, J. /f. iVcienmn, Giam of Assent, p, 185. 

4. The act of shining. [Rare.] 

As whence the sun 'gins his rejleciton 
Shipwrecking storms and diroiiil thunders break. 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 2. 25. 

5. The turning of thought buck upon past 
experiences or ideas; attentive or eontiutied 
consideration; meditation; contemplation; de- 
libei*ation : as, a man much given to refection. 

Education begins the gentleman; but reading, good 
comp.anj’, and reflection must finish him. 

Lode, 

IMicre under hcav’n is pleasure more pursued, 

Or where does cold reflection less intiudcV 

Coieper^ Expostulation, 1. S. 

6. A mental process resulting from attentive 
or continued consideration; thought or opinion 
after deliberation. 

A gentleman whose conversation and friendship furnish 
me still with some of the most agieeable rejlcetions that 
result from my travels. 

Lruec, Source of the Int , p. xxii. 

lie made very wise rejlcetions and oliser\ations upon all 
I said. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, il. 3. 

*‘I am sorrj’, but I must do it ; I am driven to it ; cveiy 
body lias to doit; wc must look at things ns they are . ’’ 
these arc the rcyiccfion? which lead men into violations of 
morality. J. It. Seeley, Kat. Religion, p. 57. 

7. A kind of self-consciousness resulting from 
an outward perception, whether directly or in- 
directly; the exercise of the internal souse; 
tho perception of a modiflcatioii of conscious- 
ness; the faculty of distinguishing between a 
datum of sense and a product of reason; tho 
consideration of the limitations of knowledge, 
ignorance, and error, and of other unsatisfac- 
tory states as leading to knowledge of self; 
the* discrimination between the subjective and 
ol),iective aspects of feelings. The Latin word re- 
/exfowas first UFcd as a term of psj'cliology by Thomas 
Aquinas, ■\\ho seems to intend no optical metaphor, hut 
to conceive that consciousness Is turned back upon itself 
by the reaction of the object of outward perception. Ac- renective 
cording to Aquinas, pure thought in itself can know 
nothing of singulars, or particular tliinga ; but in percep- 
tion there is a peculiar sense of reaction or reciprocation 
which he calls rcjkciion, and this first makes us aware of 
the existence of actual singulars and also of thought as 
being an action; and this, according to him, is the first 
self-consciousncBS. .Scotua accepted reflection, not as af- 
fording the first knowledge of singulars, but as a percep- 
tion of what passes in the mind, and thus the original 
meaningof the term was modified. Walter lUiilcigh, who 
died In 1337. affords an illustration of this when hesays that 
the thing without is apprehended before the passion w hicli 
is in the soul, because the thing without is apprehended 
directly, and the passion of the soul only indirectly, by 
reflection. Ramus, In his dissertation on reflection, de- 
fines it as “the successive direction of the attention to 
several partial pcrceiitions.” A still further change of 
meaning had conic about when Goclcnius, in 1013, detliicd 
reflection as “the inward action of the soul, by which it 
recognizes both itself and its acts and ideas “ The impor- 
tance of the word in the English school of philosophy (Ber- 
keley, Ilume, ctc.)inaybcEald tobedue entirely to its use 
by Locke, who explains It as follows! 

The other fountain from w’hichexperiencefurnisheth the 
understanding with ideas is the perception of the opera- 
tions of our ow n mind within us, as it is employed about 
the Ideas it has got; which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the nmlvr- 
standing with another set of ideas, which could not be 
had from things w'ithout; and such arc perception, 
thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, 
and all the different actings of ourowm minds; which we 
being conscious of, and observing in om-selves, do from 
these receive Into our understandings as distinct ideas as 
w'O do from bodies atfecting our senses. This source of 
ideas every’ man has wholly in himself ; and though it be 
not sense, as having nothing to do with extcninl objects, 
yet it is very' like it, and might properly enough be called 
internal sense. But asl call the other sensation, so I call 
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phy of Reflection,” 1878, uses the term to denote one of 
three fundamental modes of consciousness, namely that 
in which the objective and subjective aspects of w’hat is 
present are discriminated without being separated as per- 
son and thing. 

The faculty by w’hich I place the comparison of repre- 
sentations in general by the side of the faculty to w'liich 
they belong, and by which 1 determine whether they are 
compared with each other as belonging to the pure uiider- 
stamiing or to sensuous intnition, 1 call transcendental re- 
jlection. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Muller, p. 2C1. 

The particular rc/ccfion that states of consciousness are 
things, or that the Subject is its Objects, constitutes . - . 
tlie reflective mode of consciousness. . . . Perception , . . 
is the rudimentary function in reflection as w'ell as in pri- 
maiy consciousness ; and reflective conception is a deriva- 
tive from it. S. //od< 7 Son, Philosophy of Reflection, i. 2, § 3. 
8f. That which coiTcsponds to and reflects 
sometliing in the mind or in the nature of any 



As if folkes complexiouns [constitutions, temperaments] 
Make hem dreme of reflexioiins. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1, 22. 

9. Rejiroach cast; censure; criticism. 

To suppose any Books of Scripture to he lost which con- 
tained any' necessary Points of Faith is a great Itejlexion 
on Divine l*i'Ovidence. StHUnyJlect, Sermons, III. ii. 

lie bore all their weakness and prejudice, and returned 
not reflection far re flection. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

10. In amt: (a) DiipUeation ; the folding: of 
a part, as a membrane, upon itself; a bending 
back or complete deflection, (h) That which is 
reflected; a fold: as, a reflection of tho perito- 
neum forming a mesentery. — 11. In zool., a 
play of color which changes in different lights: 
as, the reflections of the iridescent plumage of 
a Immming-hird. Cones.— Axlsofreflectlon. See 
nxi'-d.— Logical reflection. See logical.— Toint of re- 
flection. .Sccpoiiid.— Total reflection. Secrc/ractwni. 
=:Syii. 6. Kuminntioa, cogitation.— 6. Seeremart’i.n. 

reflectiont (re-ilc-k'.shon), r. i. [< reflection, «.] 
To reflect. fRare.l 

But, rcjlcclloning apart, thou seest, J.ack, that Irer plot 
iahcginaiiigtowork 

lUchardson, Clarissa Ilarlowe, IV. xxi. 

reflectionist (rf-ilek'slion-ist), «. [< reflection 
+ -!.>•(,] An iidliorent of Shadworth Hodgson’s 
philosophy of refioction. The doctrino is that a 
power of pci'ceivtng the relations of suhiective and ob- 
jective aspects and elements is the highest mode of con- 
sciousness. 

a. [= F. reflcctif; as 
reflect + -ire'. Qi. rcflexiee.'\ 1. Throwing hack 
raj'S or images^ giving reflections; refleoting. 
In the rcjtcctive sticain the sighing bride 
Viewing tier clinrms impair'd. Prior . 

A iniiTor ... of the dimensions of a muflin, and about 
as Tcftcctice. L. it. Meott, Itospita! Sketches, p. G2. 

2. T.aking cognizance of tho operations of tho 
mind; evorcibing thought or reflection; capa- 
ble of o.Ncrcising tliought or judgment. 

ForcM by reflective Reason, I confess 
Tiiat Iminan Science is uncertain Guess. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

Illsperccptlvcaudrc/ffcU’i’cfacuUics . . . tlmaacquired 
a precocious and extraordinary development. 

Motley, (ire&rtcr.) 

3. Having a tendency to or characterized by 
reflection. 

Tho Greeks arc not reflective, but perfect in tlicir senses 
and in their licalth, u Ith the finest piiysical organization 
in tlie world. Kmerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 23. 

Several persons Iiaving the true dramatic feeling . 
wcrco ■ ’ ’ *1 

began 


reflex 

central vertical 
section of the sur- 
face called a re- 
flectoire. It is a 
curve of thefourtii 
order and sixtli 
Reficctoire. class,lmving a tac- 

node on the sur- 

face of the water at infinity, and a double point at the eye. 
reflector (re-flek'tov), n. [= F. rdflecteiir; as 
reflect + -oi'l.] l". One who reflects or con- 
siders. 

Tliere is scarce anything that nature has made, or that 
men do suffer, whence the devout rejlector cannot take an 
occasion of an aspiring meditation. Boyle, On Colours. 

2. One who casts vefiecfions; a censurer. 

This answerer has been pleased to find fault with about 

a dozen passages ; . . . the reflector is entirely mistaken, 
and forces interpretations wliich never once entered into 
the writer’s head. Svnjt, Tale of a Tub, Apol. 

3. That which reflects. Specifically —(a) A polished 

surface of metal or any other suitable material, used 
for the puipose of reflecting rays of light, heat, or soxind 
in any required direction. Reflectors may be either 
plane or curvilinear; of the former the common mirror 
is a familiar example. Curvilinear reflectors admit of a 
great variety of forms, according to the purposes for 
which they are employed : they may be either convex or 
concave, spheiical, elliptical, parabolic, or hyperbolic, 
etc. The parabolic form is perhaps the most generally 
serviceable, being used for many purposes of illumina- 
tion as well as for various highly important philosophi- 
cal instruments. Its property is to reflect, in pamllel 
lines, all rays diverging from the focus of the parabola, 
and conversely. A series of parabolic mirrors, by which 
the rays from one or more lamps were reflected in a par- 
allel beam, so as to render the light visible at a great dis- 
tance, was the arrangement generally employed in light- 
houses previous to the invention of the Fresnel lamp, or 
dioptric light. The annexed cut is a section of a ship s 
lantern fitted with an Argand lamp and parabolic reflector, 
n rt is the reflector, 6 the _ 

lamp, situated in the focus 
of the polished concave 
paraboloid, c the oil-cis- 
tern, d the outer frame 
of the lantern, and e the 
cliimi.ey for the escape of 
the products of combus- 
tion. (&) A reflecting tele- 
scope, tho speculum of 
which is an example of the 
converse application of the 
parabolic reflector, the par- 
allel rays proceeding fiom 
a distant body being in this 
case concentrated into the 
focus of tho reflector. See 
telescope, and cut under 
catoptric. 
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Parabolic Reflector. 


[Rare.] — 5. In f/iv/w,, reftoxivo — Reflective fac- 
ulties, in phren., a division of the intellectual faculties, 
comprising the two so-called organs of compaiison and 
causality. - Reflective Judgment, in the Kantian ienm- 
nclof/y, that kind of judgment that mounts from the par- 
ticular to the general. 

reflectively (rc-nok'tiv-li), adr. In a reflective 
manner; by reflection, in any sense of that 

this r5iecf7onrthc ideas it affords being such only as the cfnfn 

nn ifanwn operations uitlunilself. reflectlvCUeSS (rc-iicK ti\*ncs), ii» IJio State 

* _/ A1.S.. .Itr.,..,.. ...... III..- 


Jtefleetors have been made as large os six feet in aper- 
ture, the greatest being that of Lord Rosse. 

yewcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 08. 

Double-cone reflector, a form of ventilating-reflector, 
connected with a chandelier or a similar device for sup- 
plying artificial light : used in the ceiling of a hall or other 
place of public assembly.— Parabolic reflector, a re- 
flector of paraboloidal shape : used either for concentrat- 
iiw rays upon an object at the focus, as in the microscope, 
or, with a light at the focus, for reflecting the rays in 
parallel lines to form a beam of light, as in lighthouse 
and some other latitcrns. See def. 3, and cut above, 
reflectory (ve-flek'to-ri), a. [< reflect + -ory.] 
Capable of being reflected, 
reflet (F. pron. rfe-fla'), n. [F., reflection, < L. 
rc/7ccfcrc, reflect : seercjffccf.] 1 . Brilliancy of 
silrfaco, as in metallic luster or ^laze on pot- 
tery, especially wdien having an iridescent or 
man 5 ’’-oolored flash. 

A full crimson tint with a brilliant metallic reflet or iri- 
descence, J. C. Itobinson, S. K. Spec. Ex., p. 421. 

veral persons having me iruc uramanc icumij; ... , , . n i 

^ overborne by the rcjffccfi'rc. Idyllic fashion wliich then 2, A piece of pottery ha\aiig such a glaze, es- 
in to prevail hi English wise T)Gciallv a tile: sometimes used attributively. 

Stednian, VIct. Poets, p. 2. ‘ 

4. Devoted to reflection; containing reflections. 


The 


pGcially 1 

There is in this place an enormous reflet tile. . , 
reflet tiles in which a copper tint is prominent. 

S. 0. ir. Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, pp. 285, 287. 
Reflet m^talllque. See metallic luster, under lusterS, 2. 
—Reflet nacri. a luster having an iridescent appearance 
like that of mothcr-of-pearl. 

reflex (re-fieks'), v. t. [< L. reflexus, pp. of re- 
yfccfcrc, reflect; see reflect.’] 1. To bend back; 
turn back. 


A dog lay, 


mind gets by reflecting on its own , 

By reflection, then, In the following part of this discourse, 
I w’ould be understood to moan that notice w’hich the mind 
takes of its own operations, and the manner of them ; by 
reason wlicrcof there come to bo ideas of these operations 
in the understanding, 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. i. 4. 

Reid endeavored to revive tho Ramist use of the word, 
forwhichheis condemned by Hamilton. Kant, in his use 
of the term, returns to something like the Tliomist view, 
for he makes it a mode of consciousness by wliich wc arc 
made aware whether knowledge is sensuous or not. Kant 
makes use of the term reflection to denote a mode of con- 
sciousness in which we distinguish between the relations 
of concepts and the con'csponding I'clations of the objects 
of the concepts. Thus, two concepts may be different, 
and yet It may be conceived that their objects arc iden- 
tical; or two concepts may be identical, and yet it may 
be conceived that their objects (say, tw'o drops of water) 
are different. 3Ir. Shadworth Hodgson, in his “Phlloso- 


. his head reflext upon his tail. 

J. Greyory, Posthuma, p. 118. 


2t. To reflect; cast or throw, as light; let 
shine. 

May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country wdiere you make abode. 

S/inS-., men. YL, V. 4. 87. 

reflectoire(ref-lok-twor'), ?(. [<F.n;/fc(-foirr;as j-gflex (re'fleks or re-fleks'), a. [_< L. r_cflcxus, 


or riualily of heiiig refloclive. 

Tlio ineilitativc lyric appeals to a profoundcr rcJteMre- 
ness, wliich Is feeliiiRly alive to the lull pathos of life, and 
to all the mystery of sorrow. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Boetry, p. 118. 


reflect -f -onj.'] A geonietrieal surface whose 
form is that of 
tho appearance 
of a horizon- 
tal piano seen 
tlirongh a layer 
of watorwitli air 
above it. — Ee- 
flectolre curve, 

a curve which is a Rcflcctoire. 




pp.of rc//ccfcrc, reflect: seorc^cc^] 1. Thrown 
or turned backward ; having a backward direc- 
tion; rofloctive; reactive. 

A reflex not of the soul, or the turning of the intellec' 
tual eye inward upon its own actions. Sir M. Hale. 

The ortler and beauty of the inanimate parts of tho world, 
tho (liscorniblc ends of them, do evince by a rejlcx argu- 
ment that it is the w orkniansliip, not of blind mechanism 
or blinder chance, but of an iiitclligentand benign agent. 

Bentley. 



reflex 


2. Ill painting, illuminutofl liy liglit reflected 
from aiioflior part of tlio same picture. See 
rcjicctcfi tight, under rcjtcctcft. — 3. lu oiol., bent 
back; reiio.xed Keflex action, motion, or move- 

ment in pliynril., tiiose conl|iarati\i-'l.v siinple actliiiis oi 
tlic nervous sy.stein in wliicli n sthniilns is trnnsimttcu 
along sensory iicives to a ncrve-ccnter, from which again 
it is reflected along efferent nerves to call into jilay some 
imiscnlar, glnntlnlar, or other activity. These actions 

are perfoi-nied invc’ ' ‘ ’ 

tlie contraction of 
strong light. 

Tlicro is anotlier actiou, namely, that of airgrcgatlnn, 
which in certain cases may he called n'jlcx, ami it is the 
only known instance in the vegetahlc King<loin. 

Daru'in, Inscctiv. I’lnnts, p. -t-. 

liejlex vwremenfa have slightly more of the appeninneo 
of a purposive character than automatic jinj\ enitnts, 
though this is In many cases very vague and ill-delliicd. 

J. SiiU>K Ontlinesof Psychtd., p. r»5U. 

Reflex angle. Peeo/i«/?c'i, i.— Reflex epilepsy 
dependent on some peiiphernl irritation, as 
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als, sepals, le.uf-voins, etc. — 2. In cool., 


refoot 


back or 


Ijcnt r'or Israel to rcjlonris^h, and take new life by the influxes 
;rup“;‘reHox.-3. In 7mr.,e',.rvedtn-ice: oUhe Holy Spirit. irum tVorks, III. 42i 

same as bowel, but applied especially to the reflow(re-flo ), r.t. [< rc- -f flow, r.] To flow 
chain securotl to tho collar of a hcast, wliicU back; ebb. , . . , . . , 

nffnn ink'ocjfin S-pnrrc Also rcUcctcih—Kd- ‘When anyoneblessed Spirit rejoices, hisjoygocsiound 

positor whicli is tiirncil b.ick so ns to lie on the upper Oiinstlan Ule, i. m. 6 j. 

puif.aceof the nbilomen, ns ill certain C/iaf«rfW/r. ^ refloW (re-flo'), it. [< rcJJow, vj] A rcflux; a 

loUintailly, and often nncon^iclousiy, a.s peflexibility (I’c-llck-si-biri-ti), V, [= P. rc- flowing back; refluence; ebb. 

f the pupil of the eye when e.\iios<.-d to — Sp’. rcJlcxihiUdful = Pg. rcjicxihili- yeflower (re-flou'er), v. [< rc- + Jlowcr, v. Cf. 

ilntic = It. reJlcssibiliUt ; as rcficxlhle + -i/i/ (sco rcjlorcsccncc, rcjlonrisli.'] I. iiiirans. To flower 
-hilitfi).'] The quality of being roflexiblo, or again. 

capable of being reflected: u.Sy \X\Q rejlcxihilitii trans. To cause to flower or bloom again, 

of liglit-rays. Her footing makes the ground all fragrant-fresh ; 

llcr sight rc‘jlf>}ircs th’ j\rabian IVilderncs. 

Sijlvcufer, tr. of bn Bartas's Weeks, ii., Tlic Jlagniflceiice. 
reflowing (re-flo'ing), u. A flowing back; re- 
flux. 

By . . . working upon our spirits they can moderate 
as they please tlie violence of our passions, wliicli are 

bvtlieirriratTouofau viuTCiit ..vivo -Eefiexneuralffia, us nflrx, I'., -i- -iwr tel. JiexwiC).} uapauio oi uotl.iiiK l.i.t tl.o iioiviugs nml rcjlouings of oi.r spirits to 
.'Ji l;‘,^;.‘S.pc,,.lo.,tc„ ,.sou.voonr.i.^^ being refloelcd or throw., baek. Iron, our l.eurts.^,^^^^_ ^ ^ 

Ee’S pStion. ot o.'.v s.utos ot refluence (rof'lp-eus), [< refluent + -rr ] 

mi.i.l;iTilvctioii; ii.ter...nlMu.w:,svir-coi.sci.msiio-s. ((,) luort ... loss css..}. , j , l.AflowingbaofMrcflux:obb.—2.Abaek- 

A Bensutioii si.pposL'ii to ho poyliicoilliy the iishnllo.i of j0flexion, M. hepre^eebOM. ^ ^ , wiv.l innvpniont ’ ’ 

a rejlucnce 


Jlejlcrifnlitu of Rays is llicir disposition to be reflected 
or till nod iiock into the same Medium from itny other 
Medium upon whose siiifacc they fall. 

yeivtnn, Opticks, 1 . i. 3. 


psy, epilepsy j^gflexible (vc-flok'si-bl), u. [= r. rcjlcxihle ^ 
p,..-EiexEcitiMSi:un;^^.l.ru^yo.^;^ «p. efloxibli = ,-r/le«rrf_= K. 



•»>lKiin, mwtwr, it meridj menii'i '•eiomlary seiis.itlun, or 
a Sensation pnulucel h\ ide-iN IIiiIlIicsou imulilled the 

meaning ainl f<irm of the *'\pK‘«>'<ion. — Reflex theory, 
any one of the them us prt'jmspil t«» nreount for or explain 
tho photioiuena of icllex a«.ti«.m hi phjssiuh'gj.— RcflfiX 
\dsion, ^ ision by means nf i pUcteil ILOit as from mirrors. 
— Reflex zenith-tube, an jn-tjmmnt ns»d at Ureenwlch 
toohser\o the transit of v buiennis in uu urlilUid hmi- 
7011 . tjiat star cnimg neailj ti* thr 7».nitli at that oliacMU- 
t<>r> 

reflex (rcMloks, fnnncily lo-llrUs"), «. [< 

F. )'tjl( vt = Sp. Vijhjozs. I*g. itlitjozs. It. J </// V- 
.so. n rclU'x, rcilcctiiui, < L. njhjii>-, a bending 
biU'k, a reees'., < rtfUctn't, pp. M.fh,r/7v, bond 
back * ^ce )v fh ff, J , r.] 1. Krfleetunr, an 

image produeml 1»\ retleelion. 

longMj I'' md the mmnfne's e\c. 

Ti.s but tlu [lak n lUx of ( jnlhia s liunv 

Sha . II ami .1 Ui. ' 20 . 


It, rejh\'i''ih'i\ r/y/r^v/fo, < L. njU\riis\ pp. of rrjhr- 
tf /r, bond backward: soo rc/ZeW.] 1. a. 1. Kc- 
fleet ivo; bcndiiigor turningbackwavd; having 
vespoet to soiiudhing i>:isl. 

Assurance rxtU'xirr . . , cannot be a divine faith. 

Ilammoiut, Pract. CatechlMu, 1. § ‘X 
Tlio T'-tlrstiY |Kmer of ll.aine P nearly Ibo same ns that 
of tracfng-p 'I’t **. J>(tni<U. Trln. of rliyslcs, p. 113. 

2. Cnpublc of rcfloelion; refloetivo. 

In general, bmlc nnitnals arc of Midi a imliirc ns Is ih*. 
sold of that free nml rc/f* jjiv icnson which Is rcipiisite to 
nuiulred art mid conviiltathm. _ ^ , ^ 

J>r. //. .Vorr, Iminorlal ofSonl, iii. 13. 

3f. FaMing or eoiilaining a rclleetion or con- 
Mire. 

1 woiilil fain know what man almost there Is that does 
imt resent mi iigl) rejUxicc word. .Souf/*, i^erinoiis, X. \l. 


To I lit the r< »f(X of a ‘^tar 

Imliiviui. •»( Nntiii.d ul»jM*t*, (e«l of I'lJ; 

[Ml t 'I "f I"-’", r. lUctti'ti). 

I ihe die rnhr >\( tin I 

Sit II in n « iiM'h 1 eii t It h u t s 

SltcUi u, l*r«’m< tin U'- I nlimiml, lil. -I, 

2, A inert' eopy: iin ad.iptod torni: as, u Mid- 
illo bafin I (if an did Fn ledi word,— 3, 

Liglit ndleett'd frciiii tin illuininatod Mirfaee to 
one in sltade: heiiee. m pmnfuni, tlie illnnnna- 
tion of one btoly or si psut of it l*y liglit reltoet- 
ed from another boiU rr]irf‘*ented in the snine 
pil'd*. See lujiit, under utUttul. 

\ e(, sim e \otir light hath om e > nlumiml me, 

\> ith 111 ) rnhx ^onls phall emTi- I'ul In 

.Smnets, Ixvi. 

4. Same a*, le/hx ncttou (wlmdi see, under rr- 

o.). 

These are r mso<l hj tneeh'itili il itiilalhni ofthc 

plonrsil biirf if« . MnltrtU .^tlrx. I.II l!NV. 

Abdominal reflex '*e< «/»./-. im/mf —comea-reflex, ^ . mm . . 

winking on imtntmn ..f tin* « tpriie i.— Crcmastcnc re- reflcxiveness (re-ilek siv-nes), u. J lie stale or 
flex, contnietnm tlu-^erLuni'^ter^mioiU^in blhiiulalloij (ppditv of bi'ilig ndh'Nivo, 


Fourth, iv. 
[j\.s rcjlncncc (sco 

-f//)*] Same ns rcftuoivc. 

All things sttblnnnr)' movccontimially in an interchangc- 
nhlc lluwing mu! rejUtcnric, 

ir. Montaf)iic, bcvotilc Rss.ays, I. vi. 2. 

refluent (ref'lp-eut), a. [= F. rcjluani = Sp, 
Pg- rrjhtcvfc = It. rijtucuir, < L. rcjluni(t-)s, ppr. 
of rejlitrrr (> It. rijhnrr = Sp, Pg. rrjliiir = F. 
rvjlucr), flow back, < L. rc-, back, jUicrc^ flow: 
soc.f/aniZ.] Flowing or surging back; ebbing: 
n«t, the rcjliinit tide. 

And rr/fi/r;g through the paw of fear 
Tlic battle's tide was jiourcd. 

5cng,L.ofthcr^,vi. 18. 
And In haste the rctlunit ocean 
lied nwny from the shore, mid left the line of the sand- 
heaeh 

('overed " ith walks of the tide. 

Lmiorcnow, r.vangtdino, i. " 



tir pr». 

arc generall> conipmuidH w Uli f* //,* though such examples 
»s he fiiiii liow he ►lioiihl net nPt* occur. 

I d<* no*, ns it |s mi v\ 11, 

And hike the dimne with Joy. 

.V/oiA.. M. for M., li 3 . : 0 . 

II. ». A reflexive verb or pronotin. 

W hat I w hh to s iv |s. that tie* rril.-xm* which serves to 
cxpie--^ tlie |ns-|\c Is n caii*‘d fiut^xitt^. 

J. UtuUfi/, F<says, p. ‘iuO. 

reflcxively (re-flek'Niv-li), /tf/r. l. Tnari lh*\- 
ivo manner; in n direetion bnekward: fi", to 
meditate iv/f/j-irWi/ iqmn oiieV eoiir.^e, — 2. In 
(fittni., after the iiiuimer of a reflexive verb.— 
'3t. IvN Ileetingly; sliglifingly; with eeiiMire. 
Ay, hat !ie «=iM)ke sllglitlj nn«l n/'-riiWi/ of such a J uly. 

^^Tlllons. VI. Ill, 


In a re- 


Vhe stream of .Tnrd.an. south of theirgoing 
FiippliuJ with any reclprocall or r<vfnoio tide out of the 
Dead Son Fuller, Pbgnh Bight, II. i. 17. (bonV?.) 

roflnx (rC'fliiks), II. [< rcflnx = Sp. trfliijo = !■’. 
I’f-. ir;(iij() = It. riyfii.vM). < Mlj. 'riflorn.t, a flow- 
iiip back, ebb, < L. rcfltinr, pp. irfliixii.'t. How 
liiick: see refluent.'] A flowiii},' baek: as, the 
flii.v and refliix of tlie tides. 

If man witc ont of the wotM, who were then to search 
out the causes of the flux and rr^fiirof the sea, nml the 
hlililen vhtue of the magnet'/ 

J>r. If. Mvre, Antidote against Atheism, ii. 12. 

There w ill he disputes among its iieighhours, nml some 
of tiicsc uili prevail nt one time mid some at another, in 
the pcrpelnid lln\ nml reiliix of human nlfnlrs. 

/i’lifuj/d/re/.c, The Occasional Wiiter, Xo. 2. 

Theohlmlnudeofthenrcekproveib, . . . whiehndopted 
tile rriltix of rivers touaids their fountains us the liveliest 
l>pe of the Impo'.slldc. De Quiiiceif, lluiner, lil. 

reflux-valve (rG'Hiiks-vahOj h. An automatic 
valve designed to jivevoul reflux; u baek-pres- 
Mivo vnlvo. K. II. Knifthf. 


reflexly (rr‘'flt*k>-li «v vt;-flek>'li), (Iih\ 
flex inanne 

eflexogenik...-, - . . < . ... 

reflex (mm* nflrXjti.), + proiliicing: Fee tus^ pp. of rv/oviUairO It. rifocillare, reJorilUirc 

’ .-1 ..y to ~ Sp. rr /beZ/ur = Pg. re/fir/ZV^tr), warm into life 

• V 7 ...« O. ^Vw..';_ 


of the skin on the Mi-idc of the thigh - Deep rcflCXCS, 
reflexo ileMl.ijttd l»\ perens«>Ittn <if tenilnns or hono, 

.as the knee J. Ik. -Epigastric reflex, irritation of the . . ^ ^ , .r • -tt 

skin in the iiffli oi sixtli mtcicnstai ‘P“'i‘ the «iilc of reflCXOgGIllC (rt"dl(‘k-so-je*ii ik),u. [\lj.rcJu'XifSy yefocillatef (re-fos i-lat ), I*, f. {_< LTj. rr/on/m- 

tlic client, c in-ing i « outniitlon of the liighc^t lll*crs ■» ^ ^ • — ........i..-.:,... . . <».- j**..*»i /vti, ... *'.x.,:nyt..r> 

of the lutiiN ali.li-mims imi'-i k — GlUteal reflCX, cam- 
tiactn»ii of tin glutt d iiiU'-flcs, due to irritation of the 
skin of the ni!« •» Tlo'iinte! i*. m the ‘•ydnnl void in the 

region of tiiL fonilhortlfili lumhir ijerve.-Kncc-rcflcx. rcfloatf (n’-flot'), i». [< rr- + flfm/, after F, 

Sniiiv us Iv., ,.r*.- Paradoxical pupilary reHcx, tliv ^. 1 , 1 ^: sco limit.] A llowiuf: ba 

dilatation of tin piiyol on Htinnd.ition <tf the telina ’ , , i / * ^ 

hj light. Vko L'lllCil jiaroiloneiil ;ji/;a7<;n/ rrnctioii.— I'efUlX ; el»l>. 

Patellar-tendon reflex, s.nm a-' I-H't'jrrh Plan- nf which kind we conceive the main float and r/yttiaf of 
tar reflex, ttu- n Ih-N action piodncing inoM-menta In |]ic sea Is whhh Is by fon^fiit of the unlven^o a** p.ut of 
Iocs and foot c\okcil tukliiig llu- sole of tlic f.>ot. tiie dlitniai iimtioti. /.'ocini, Nnt, Hist., § Do*. 


-ffnnr.'] Piodiieing an iiu roaM'd tvmlonc 
reflex motions. 


ain, revive, revivify, < L. rc-, ngnin, + /oe/Z- 


F. rr- ffwin/ni, revivo’by warmth, ehcrisb, < fo- 

baek; rn.v, a hearth, fireplace*: sec/or».s\] To wann 
into life again; revive; refresh; reinvigovate. 


Abo .allu, -PuPUux 5 i JlEm^^x, .l.v OMO (rc-llO-vca'ons), [< I., rejlor,.^: 


The first view thereof did even rr/octllaie my spirits. 

Coriinl, Crudities, I. 110 . 

r= Sp. re- 


tiactioii of th'* pnjpil when light falls on the rctin \ T1 
action i« hilaU lal. both pupils loiitraeliug though only 
one retina h stiinnkitctl Tlic par idovlc.il piifiil.irj re- 
flex or rc.ictioii IS the dilatation of the ympil wlien light 
falls on the retina: it cacurs In rate almormal st.iles. 
— Pupilary Skin-rcfleX, tin* dilatation of the ymyiil on 
more or lc«s intense stunnlalion <d the skin. Tlie motor 
path Is tiirongli the icnlcal s.vmyiithetlc — ReflCX-CCn- 
ter, the collection of m n’e eells or nucleus in Ihehialn 
in which the aifeieiiL sL-nsniy impulse heconu s» hanged to 
tlie eflerciit motor nnpulse.— ScapulOT rcflCX etuiliai- 
tion tjf the posteiior axilhu'j fold, ilue to iiiit.jtlon of the 
skli* in the inteiseaymkir legioii.— Sole-refleX- Sune ns 
j.lnutur — Spinal reflexes, such reflex actions as 
linve their centcis in the spinal coid.— Superficial re- 
flexes, such relieves :!*« me dcvelojied fi*<im skin-stimnla 
tion, as the ydantar, crema^-tcrlc, aluhHuinid, or other re- 
yjoxec -Tendon-reflex. Bame ns vmotalic contraction 
(which see, umler mi/nfofic). 

reflexed (v(>flpkst'), «. [< ivykj-, r., -f -(d-.] 1. 
In hot., bent iibrnptly backward : .said of pcl- 


eeii(t-)^, Iflw, of rifliirc.'.eerc, bopin to ttlooin 
a"ain,< re-, again, -b Jhiri^cerr, bc}'in to lilooni: 
.sec flourish. Cf. rifloiiri.sh.] A blossoiniiif; 
anew; ndloweiiiiK. 

Nor c.nii >VL’, It 1 . .■ipprrliiniU'd. penile tin- accnnal nt 
till' lliinviinc ii«l ot Anion . . . nilliniil lirinc Ivil to rv- 
flvcl on ttiv n-vuilaliimviil of tlm MvUlibvilvklnn privit. 
Imoil 111 lllv pvison or L'lirlsl, liy llln rrihrfscnicr of tlmt 
looitnl iinrt wliicli licitrciv troiii the stem ot .U-ssc. 

Horne. AVorks, IV. .vvi. 

reflourisll (re-llnr'i.sb), r. i. [< OF. refleiirisx-, 
stem of certain jinrts of rrfliirir, reflorir, rc- 
flnirir, F. rrflciirir = It. riflorire, < Ij. "refln- 
rcrc, Idooni aoaiii (cf. S]>. P". rc//(>rrrfr, < L. 
iTjtorc.sri rc, betriii to bloom iiKniii), < rc-, npain, 
-t- florere, bloom: .sec flourish.] To revive, 
iionrisb, or bloom anew. 


refocill.ationt (rc-fos-i-la'.slion), n. , _ 

t'oriiiieion = Pr. refoeilliii;oo.<. JAj. as if 'rcjocil- 
)iitw{n-), < reiociihrc, rcfocillatc: see refncil- 
hilr.] Tlio act. of 70100111011110 or iinparfin" 
now vioor; restoration of strenoib by rofrosh- 
inont ; niso, tlnit which causes sncli restoration. 

Mnrn', nlr, boiiil' prcrlniis cordiut, sonic co^itly re/ociUn. 
Hill), a iaiinpoMnu cointortalilc nnil rcstonitivo. 

Mtihttclvn, Mint World, iii. 2. 

refold (I'c-fokP), I’. I. [< re- -b J'oUO.] To fold 
URain. 

refolded (rf-fol'dod), n. In entom., replicate: 
noliiiR tho wiiiRs wlion tinted or folded longi- 
tndinally, like a fan, and then Inrnod back on 
tliomselvos, ns in the enrwips. 
refoot (re-f lit'), r. t. [< ir- -b./bo(.] To repair 
by siiiiplying with :i new foot, as a boot or a 
stocking. 



reforest 

reforest (rti-for'est), v. t. [< rc- ■¥ forest.'] To 
replant with forest-trees; restore to the condi- 
tion of forest or woodland; reafforest. 

Within the last twenty years, France has reforested 
about two hundred and fifty thousand acres of mountain- 
lands. Pop. Sci. .Vo., XXXII. 22S. 

The reforesting of the denuded areas in the lower hills. 

Nature, XXXVII. 407. 

reforestation (re-for-es-ta'shpn), n. [< reforest 
+ -ation.] The act or process of reforesting; 
replanting with forest-trees. 

Quite recently districts have been enclosed for reforesta- 
tion, and the eucalyptus and other trees have been planted. 

Encyc. Lrit., XXII. 93. 

reforge (re-forf), r. t. [= F. reforaer; as re- 
+ forge.] To forge or form again ; hence, to 
fabricate or fashion anew; make over. 

The kyngdome of God recciueth none but suchcas be 
reforyed and chaunged according to this paterne. 

J. Vdall, On Luke xviil. 

reforger (re-for'jer), n. One who roforges ; one 
who makes over. 

Hut Christc, beyng it newc reforyer of the olde lawe, in 
stede of burntc otfreyng did substitute charitec. 

J. Udall, On Luke xxiv 

reform (re-form'), V. [Early mod. E. also re- 
fourni; reforwen, refoxnnen (= D. refor^ 

meren = G. reformiren = Sw. reformera = Dan. 
refornicrc), < OF. reformer, refurmer, rejformer, 
rcfl’ourmcr, form anew, refonn, rectify, etc,, F, 
reformer, form anew, reformer, reform, rectify, 
correct, reduce, put on half-pa j', = Pr. yj). Pg. 
reformar =.lt. riformare, reform, < L. reformare, 
form anen^,remodel, remold, transform, meta- 
morphose, change, alter, amend, reform (as 
manners or discipline), < rc-, again, + formare, 
form: sea form.] I. trans. 1. To form again 
oranow; remake; reconstruct; renew, (inthis, 
the original sense, and in the following sense, usually with 
a full pronunciation of the prefix, and sometimes written 
distinctively rc-form.] 

Then carppez to syr Gawan the knyst in the grene, 
“li^ourme we cure forwardcs (covenants], cr we fyrre 
passe." 

air Gawayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 377. 

And right so in the same forme, 

In flesshe and bloud he shall reformc, 

Whan time cometh, the quickc and dede. 

Ooucr, Cotif Amant, li. 

Beholde the huyldynge of the towre; yf it lie well I am 
coiitente, and yf ony thynge be amysse yt shall be re- 
fonrmed after your deuyse. 

Derners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. Ixxxiii. 

She saw tiie bees lying dead In heaps. . . . She could 
render hack no life ; she could set not a muscle in motion ; 
she could re-form not a filament of a wing. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 5. 

Napoleon was humbled; the map of Europe was re- 
formed on a plan which showed a respect for tcrritoiial 
rights, and a just recognition both of tlic earnings of 
force and of the growth of ideas. 

Stubbs, iledieval and Modern Hist., p, 237. 

2. To restore to the natural or regular order or 
arrangement: as, to reform broken or scattered 
troops. 

In accustoming officers to seek all opportunities for 
re-forming dispersed men at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 354. 

Then came the command to re-form the battalion. 

The Century, XXX'VTI, 409. 

3. To restore to a former and better state, or 
to bring from a bad to a good state; change 
from worse to better; improve by alteration, 
rearrangement, reconstruction, or abolition of 
defective parts or imperfect conditions, or by 
substitution of something better; amend; cor- 
rect: as, to reform a profiigate man; to reform 
corrupt manners or morals ; to reform the cor- 
rupt orthography of English or French. 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth. 

Shak, 1 lien. IV., iv. 3. 78. 

In the Beginning of his Eeign, he refined and reformed 
the Laws of the Realm. Baker, Chronicles, p. 50. 

When Jfen have no mind to be reformed, they must 
have some Terms of Reproach to fasten upon those who 
go about to do it. Stillingjleet, Sermons, III. v. 

Reforming men’s conduct without reforming their na- 
tures is impossible. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 384. 

4. To abandon, remove, or abolish for some- 
thing better. [Fare.] 

1 Play. I hope we have reformed that [homhastic act- 
ing) indifferently with us, sir. 

Hamlet. 0, reform it altogether. 

Shak., Ilamlet, iii. 2. 40. 

5f. To mend, in a physical sense; repair. 

lie gave towardes the reforming of that church [St. 
Helen’s) five hundred markes. 

St&ice, Survey of London, p. 181. 

6. To correct. [Rare.] 
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The prophet Esay also saitli, “Who hath reformed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or who is of llis council to teach Him?" 

Deeon, Works, ii. 39. {Davies.) 
To reform an instrument, in laic, to adjudge that it 
bo read and taken differently from what it is expressed, 
as when it was drawn Avithout correctly expressing the 
intent of the parties. =Syn. 3. Improve, Better, etc. (see 
amend), repair, reclaim, remodel. 

11. intraus. 1. To foim again; get into order 
or line again; resume order, as troops or a pro- 
cession. [In this use treated as ini., 1, above.] 
— 2. To abandon that which is evil or comipt 
and retum to that which is good; change from 
worse to better; be amended or redeemod. 

Experience shows that the Turk iiCA'cr has ri’/orw<rrf, and 
reason, .arguing from experience, will tell us that the Turk 
never can reform. E. A. Freeman, Amcr. Lects., p. 422. 

reform (re-foim'), «. [= D. reforme = G. 

Sw. DtLU. 'reform; < F. riformc = Sp. Pg. rc- 
forma = It. rtforma, reform; from the verb.] 
Any proceeding which either brings back a bet- 
ter order of things or reconstructs the present 
order to advantage ; amomlmcnt of what is de- 
fective, \icious, depraved, or corrupt; a change 
from worse to better; rcfoimation : as, to intro- 
duce reforms in sanitaiy matters; to he an ad- 
vocate of reform. 

A variety of schemes, founded in visionary and imprac- 
ticable idca.s of rejorm, were suddenly prodneed. 

Pitt, Speech on I'.arllamcntarj' Reform, May 7, 1783. 
Great changes and new manners liave occur'd, 

And blest reforms Coivpcr, Conversation, 1. 804. 

Our fer\'ent wish, and we will add our sanguine hope, 
is that we may sec such a re/orm of the House of Com- 
mons as may render its votes the express image of the 
opinion of the middle orders of Britain. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 

Revolution means merely transformation, and is accom- 
plished when an entirely new principle is— cither with 
force or without it— put in the place of an existing state 
of things. Refonn, on the otlicr hand, is when the prin- 
ciple of the existing state of things is continued, and only 
developed to more logical or just consequences. The 
means do not signify. A refonn may be carried out by 
bloodshed,and a revolution inthcprofoundcsttranqulllity. 
Lassalle, quoted in Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. OO. 
Ballot reform, reform in the manner of voting in popu- 
lar elections. Since about 1887 several of the United Stat cs 
have passed laws designed to promote secrecy in voting, 
to discourage corruption at elections, and to provide for 
an exclusively official ballot ; these laws arc modeled more 
or less on the so-culled Australian system in elections.— 
Civil-service reform, in U. S politics, reform in the 
administration of the civil service of the United States; 
more generally, reform in the administration of the entire 
public service, federal, State, and local. The main ob- 
jects of this reform arc the abolition of abuses of pa- 
tronage and the spoils system, discouragement of the in- 
terference of office-holders in active politics, abolition of 
arbitraiy appointments to and removals from office, quali- 
fication by competitive examination for appointment to all 
offices of a clerical nature, and promotion for merit. Since 
the passageof the Civil-service Act In 1871 tills reform has 
been one of the leading questions for public discussion. 
See Civil-service Act (under civil) and spoils system (under 
fipoi'f).— Reform Act. Sec Reform Bill.— "RefoTm BUI, 
speclffcally, in Eng. hist., a bill for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the number of v’oters in elections for members of the 
IIousc of Commons, and of removing inequalities in rep- 
resentation. The first of these bills, passed in 1832 by 
the Liberals after aviolcnt struggle, and often c.alled spe- 
cifically Tlie Reform Bill, disfranchised many rotten bor- 
oughs, gave increased representation to the large towns, 
and enlarged the number of the holders of county and 
borough franchise. The cffectof tlic second Reform Bill, 
passed by theConservatives in 18G7, was in the direction of 
a more democratic representation, and the same tendency 
was further shoivn in the Franchise Bill (see /runc/uV) 
passed by the Liberals in 1884.— Reform school, a re- 
formatory. (U. S.j— Spelling reform. See spelling.— 
Tariff refonn, Seefari^.=Syn. Amendment, etc. See 
reformation. 

reformable (re-fdr'ma-bl), a. [< ME. reforma- 
l)lc, < OF. reformable, F. reformable = Sp. rc- 
formable = Pff. rcformavcl = It. rifonnabile, < 
ML. *reformnbilis.<. L. reformare, refoi’ra: see 
reform, V.] Capable of being reformed; inclined 
to reform. 

Yf ony of the said articlis be contrary to the liberte of 
the said cite, or old custnmes of the same, thath hit be 
reformahyll and corrigabill by the Mayre, Bailiffs, and the 
comen counsayle of tliecitec. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S,), p. 337. 
A seruaimt notre/onnnWe, that 
Takes to liis charge no liccdc, 

Oftetymes fallcth to jiouertyc; 

In Avealth he may not hyde. 

Dahecs RoofrfE, E, T. S.), p. 83. 

Woman (Eliz. Y’oung], I have sued for thee indeed, and 
I promise thee, if thou wilt be refonnable, my Ixird will be 
good unto thee. Foxe, MartjTS, III. 7G9, an. 155S. 

reformadet (ref-or-mficr), n. [Appar. an An- 
glieization of reformatio.^ A reduced or dis- 
missed officer; a disbanded or non-effective 
soldier. 

They also that rode Refortnades, and that came down to 
see the Battle, they shouted . . . and sung. (JIarginal 
note by author, “ The Rtformadcs joy."J 

Bunyan, Holy War, p. 128. 

reformadot (ref-or-ma'do), n. and a. [< Sp. 
refonnado =Pg. reformado = lt. riformato = F. 


reformation 

rcformi^ reformed, reduced, < L. reformatus, 
pp. of reformare, reform, refashion, amend: see 
reform, r.] I. n. 1. A monk who demands or 
favors the rol'orm of his order. 

Amongst others, this Avas one of Celestin the pope’s 
caveats for his new rr/onnacfocs. Weever. {Latham.) 

2. A militaiy officer who, for some disgi’ace, is 
deprived of his command, but retains his rank 
and perhaps his pay; also, generally, an officer 
without a command. 

He had . . . Avrithen himself into the habit of one of 
your poor infantry, your decayed, ruliiouB, worm-eaten 
gentlemen of the round. . . Into the likeness of one of 
these refonnados had he moulded himself. 

B. Jvnson, Every Man in his Humour, iiL 2. 

IL a. 1. Penitent; refoi*raed; devoted to 
reformation, 

Venus, and all her naked Loves, 

The reformado nymph removes. 

Fenton, The Fair Nun. 

2. Pertaining to or in the condition of a refor- 
mado; hence, inferior, degi’aded. 

Although your church be opposite 
To ours, as Black-friars aie to White, 

In rule and order, yet I grant 
Y^ou arc a refonnado saint. 

5 Butler, Hudibras, II. ii. 116. 

reformalizet (re-f6r'mal-iz), V. i. [IiTeg. < re- 
form + -al + -ice; or ^ rc- + formoUcc.] To 
make pretension to improvement or to fonnal 
correctness. 

Christ’s doctrine [is] pure, correcting all the unpure 
glosses of the rcforinalizing Pharisees. 

Loe, Blisse of Brightest Beauty (1014), p. 25. {Latham.) 

reformation (ref-or-ma'shon), n. [< OF. refor- 
macion, reformation, F. reformation = Pr. refor- 
mado = Sp. rcformacion = Pg. reformagdo = It. 
riformacionc, < L, rcfarmatio{n-), a reforming, 
amending, reformation, transformation, < rc- 
formarc, pp. refer matns, refonn: see reform, r.] 

1. The act of forming anew; a second forming 
in order: as, the reformation of a column of 
troops into a hollow square, [in this literal sense 
usually pronounced rc-fdr-ma'shon, and sometimes writ- 
ten distinctively with a hyphen.] 

2. The act of reforming what is defective or 
evil, or the state of being reformed; correction 
or amendment, as of life or manners, or of a 
government. 

I would rather thinke (sailing rcfonnacion of other bet- 
ter learned) that this Tharsis . . . Aveic rather some other 
countrey in the south partes of tlie world then this Thar- 
sis of Cilicia. 

R. Eden, First Books on America(ed. Aiber), p. 8. 
Never Avas such a sudden scholar made; 

>ever came reformation in a flood 

With such a licady currance, scouring faults. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 83. 

God has set before me two great objects, the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade and the ri^omofion of manners. 

Wilbcrforce, Journal, Oct. 28, 1787 (Life, v.). 

Specifically, with the definite article — 3. leap.] 
The great religious revolution in the sixteenth 
century, which led to the establishment of the 
Protestant cliurches. The Refonnation assumed dif- 
ferent aspects and resulted in alterations of discipline or 
doctrine more or less fundamental in different countries 
and in different stages of its progress. Various reformers 
of great infiuence, as Wyclif and IIuss, had appeared be- 
fore the sixteenth century, but the Reformation proper 
began nearly simultaneously in Germany under the lead 
of Luther and in Switzerland under the lead of Zwingli. 
The chief points urged by the Refoi mers Avere the need of 
justification by faitli, the use and authority of the Scrip- 
tures and the right of private judgment in their interpre- 
tation, and the abandonment of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, the adoration of the Virgin Mary and saints, 
the supremacy of the Pope, and various other doctrines 
and rites regarded by the Reformers as unscriptuial. In 
the German Reformation the leading features were the 
publication at Wittenberg of Luther’s ninety-five theses 
against indulgences in 1517, the excommunication of 
Luther in 1520, his testimony before the Diet of ^^■olms 
in 1521, the spread of the principles in many of the Ger- 
man states, as Hesse. Saxony, and Brandenburg, and the 
opposition to them by the emperor, the Diet and Con- 
fession of Augsburg in 1530, and the prolonged struggle 
betw'een the Protestants and the Catholics, ending Avitli 
comparative religious equality in the Peace of Passau In 
1552. The Reformation spread in Switzerland under 
ZAvingli and Calvin, in I’Yance, Ilungaiy, Bohemia, the 
Scandinavian countries, Loav Countries, etc. In Scotland 
it was introduced by Knox about 16G0. In England it led 
in the reign of Henry VIII. to the abolition of the papal 
supremacy and the liberation from papal control of the 
Church of England, Avhich, after a short Roman Catholic 
reaction under Mary, Avas firmly established under Eliza- 
beth. In many countries the Reformation occasioned an 
increased strength and zeal in the Roman Catholic Church 
sometimes called the Counfer-Refonnation. The term Ref- 
ormation as applied to this movement is not of course 
accepted by Roman Catholics, Avho use it only Avith some 
Avord of qualification. 

Prophesies and ForCAvarnings . . . sent before of God, 
by divers and sundry good men, long before the time of 
Luther, Avliicb foretold and prophesied of this Reforma- 
tion of the Church to come. 

Foxe, Jfartyrs (ed. 1684), U. 43. 
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Festival of tlie Reformation, im animal commemorn- 
tion in Germany, anti among Lutherans generally, of the 
nailing of the ninety-five theses on thedooisof the Castle 
church at Wittenberg on October tJlst, IfilT. — Reforma- 
tion of the calendar, the institution of the Gregorian 
calendar. See calendar =Syn. 2. Ainendinent, Jie/onn, 
Jle/ormation. Amendment may be of any degree, hf>wever 
small; reform applies to something more thorough, and 
refurmatioii to tliat which is most imiioitant, thorough, 
and lasting of all. Ilcuce, when we spe:ik of teinpeiauee 
reform, we dignify it less tl>an when « e call it tt mperatne 
reformation. Moral reform, religious reformation ; tem- 
porary anicuf/nirn tor rr/yrni,i)erm!mon I reformation. 7«V- 
form represents the state more often than reformation. 

reformative (ro-ioi-'mii-tiv), «. [= Sp. I’g. rc- 
formntiro; as reform + -fifirr.] Forming' afinln; 
having the property of renewing form, 
reformatory (ro-for'ina-to-vi), o. and a. [=f'’- 
reformatoire = ’Sp. Pg. rrforiiKilorio : as riform 
+ -rpory.] 1. «. Having a Iciulency to reform 
or renovate; reformative. —Reformatory school, 
a reformatory. See II. 

II. a. ; pi. rrftirnnitorirs (-ri/.). An institutinn 
for t lie reception anil reformation of youths wlio 
liavo already liefcun a eareor of vice or crime. 
Iteformatoiic^,* or reformatoiy •^chonls nie, in (heat Ihit- 
ain, identical in character with eerlillcd Mulnsf j ial schools, 
adnns‘«ion to either being determined l»y dlMciemiHof age 
and criminality, ami tlioy dllfcr from ragged scliooK in po 
far as they aie supported hj the state, jind reeelx conlj ‘'lu h 
childicn or junths as are umh r Jmlicial sentence, 
reformed (rc-fonml'), p. </. [Marly mod. 1*1. also 
rtj’nunnrfi ; < rtform + -rd-.] 1. Corrected; 

amended; restored to a bettor or to a turned state: 
as, a re/hrmid profligate; rtjotnud spelling'. 

Vor>' noble and retoxtrmed knight, hj the voids of your 
letter I nndu^looil imwe (piii Klj )e nuallelne of in) writ- 
ing eanie to )oni lu irt 

(iiniara. Letters (ti. h.\ Helloves, IfoT), p. ISl. 
2t. Deprived of tank or jio^it am, or reduce* I iti 
pa\. See tv foj :i. Captain rcformotlt. Si’o 

onyittiiM. — Reformed Bernardinos, see i — 
Reformed Church. OI) .V guural name for the Lioles. 
taut bodies on the eotithient <if l.nrope vhi‘ h tiace their 
oi igm to the sv i«i» ieforin.it Ion under V.w Ingll ami t'ah In, 
as di'>tingui>>hed fiom the I.nthiian clinoh In rr;ince 
the heforrm d w » re know n as llugm Mot's In the Nether- 
lands the .\rininianv aftuw.iril pipo-ile'! fioin the t’aL 
\lmsts (tiom.irlstHi. In (.i-iinan), .iftir IsIT. the gieat^r 
pait of the Kifoiineil ami l.iilluMiis eomlilneil to 
form the I'nlt'.'l I i.ingi !i' .d t imn h speillUallj {ti, 
In tile 1 nit 111 'I ite' ( I ) 1 lie IL fonin il ( l)nti. h) I'hnreh 
III Anierii .1 glowing "iit of a union among the iMitcU 
chnii.lie> in Viinii'.i in l 77 o .iml iPially iieifectul in 
ispl 'I he tuiiior) of the di iiomin illoti was at llr>t 
limit id to the St ill • of S* ) m k .ind New .L un ) and a 
SMidI put of I'l nii'V h nil i, Out w .ih gi'adnall) extended 
to till W'est. 'iln iiH.ui - of • n li (oiigrtgation are mam 
ngi'd 1') a lonsislor) lon'i-tiug of ciders and de.wonn 
ciio'in for two Cl irs. 1 lu « Oh i s w It li the ji I'-tor, n e*d\ o 
a»id di'-mi's nil iiiOi fs .md I \‘ n i*e •ll'-i (pUne . t lie di .at mis 
hioe ( li.vpge of ilie alms l;i)th together are olhcln 
tnisteesiif (he i hurch, hold its piojn It), and call it" mlm 
Ihtef I A eldeis .liid t x >le u oiis i "list itilte w lial Is ♦- died 
the Gr< .it ( oii"i"tor> whlihmu hi Mtmnmtie'l to clxe aiL 
X lee in ini]><>t t ml m t((i i - I'lie tnlnlsler ntnl om elder 
floin c.u h I oiigi eg it ioti in a i < rt.iin dist rii t < oii"t Itiiti' a 
elassis. w Iiii )i " 11 ])' rU" s spiritn d 1 oiu < nis in (ii.it dl'trli'l. 
1 oiir iiiiiii"(c rs ami fo II I I'll rs fiom 1 .11 h I'l.t"*-!" in . 1 1 trger 
di"tncl iii.iki a I’.irti'iilii '"xiioil, with hlmil.n p'lWiT'^. 
Itepie^ciil.itiM s, ' I'Ti' il aii'l la), from i-.ieh i j'lav 
]ioitioneil III miml" r to tiu M/e of the < t on"titii(o 

tlie General ''>tio'l wlmh li.i" mij»' r> i"li»n of thewlmle, 
ami is a court of hi"t n sort in jmlii i.il c.isi s 'i'he eliurcti 
is CalMtiiSitli in its lln'olugii d In llrf, ami po"S«*..i-H a lU- 
nrg) till' gnat i r i» iri of w hieli t" optional I'Xii nt Iheoniees 
for till s ict.iiiu tit-', f'lr "rdlnallon, and for eiinnh ilisel- 
jdlni' (•') 1 lie 111 formed p lenii'in ) * Imn h In tin I lilted 
.>(ates. i'liis ihnr<h was '‘oust it n (' il h) coloidi s fiom 
(ifiimin) ill New ) "ik, Maixlaii'I, \ irginia, and North and 
SmitlH andlna Tin first h)n'nl w as urgiinln d Si pteniher 
27th, 1747, nil'll I t hr i. ire of the llrfornu d t 'Ia»sl^ of Arn- 
sterdain. The clmreh hulds to thrp.iill) of thi ndidstr)', 
imdntains a pr> "l>)tirial fmin of goxeninnnt, is nioder- 
ately «’.d\lni"t|i- in it" tlnolog), and proxldi-s lUniglcal 
forms of M'lX 0 •• wlinhari liowexir elili 11) opt jun.d (d) 
The 1 nil- Lefoi nn d liiiti h ( him h, the n "till of a si ees- 
fil(»n from (li>- In torinn! liiiti h t hiiieh in Aniei k.i in lsJ2. 
(-i) The iU foiiii- il i [li-i o]) d i imn !i an Lpi"i op d eli.iri h 
org.udzcd m th' I inti'l .St.ilis In isT.'i, h) eight ilMg)- 
men ami I w '-ntx 1 i) men jprex lou^l) m.-mher" of the I’rot- 
estant Kpisi ip d limnli It m.unt.tins (he e]il"i’ii{i,iey 
as a de-irnhie foim of i hnn h p"] 1 t^, Imt not as of illxlne 
ohlig.itioji, eontiiiui s (.■ L,,.iK of Common ria)er, 

hilt in a rex In d foi m ami rejects (In dm tt im s of apos. 
tolie nieeesslon, llie iiM'-stliood of tlie eleig) , the s lej (tlco 
or oblation in the Lonl'H snjtiier, (Iien.il imsiiiee, ami 
haptl"inal regemTation —Reformed Officer, In the Ihlt- 
isli :irm) , one who i" eontnined on ftiil fu) nt li.df-i)i) 
after Ills troujis are hroken up J'arnnr. Mil llnexe Ife- 
formed Presbyterian Churcli, a I’reshx im lan’di nomi- 
nation otiglnathig in .''^eotlaml. .'"ee Canu rifunni, n . 1, 
ami Coi-ejiantcr, 2. - Reformed procedure. Sie ••imt.i, 

{ij). - The Reformed, on tiie eoiitlneni of ihmipe, f.d- 
X inistic lYotestanls as dlstlngnlhlied fimn Imllu laiih. 

reformedlyt (re-for'nuMl-li), adv. In or after 
the innnner ot* a reform. [Ixnre.] 

A fierce Ileforincr once, now rmekl d with a efmtrar)* 
heat, would pend ii" hack, xerj nYornn'i/f// indeed, to le.irn 
Iteformatinn fnnn T) ndanis and llehnlfiiP, t w o i .iii'iiilenl 
I'lomoters. MiUon, 'J'oneiiliig Iliiellngs, 

reformer (re-f6r'nier), n. [< rrj'orw 4* -m-I.] 
1. One xvlio ell'eels a reformation or tiimmil- 
inent: as, ti reformer of manners or of ahnsns; 
specifically [cap.], one ot those xvho instituted 


or assisted in tbo religious refonnatory move- 
ments of tho sixteenth century and earlier. 

God’s passionless reformers, iiitlucnccs 
That purify and lieal and arc not seen, 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

2. One who promotes or urges reform: ns, a 
ttirilT reformer; a spelling reformer. 

They could not call him a revenno reformer, and still 
less could they call lihn a civil-service reformer, for there 
xverc few abuses of the civil service of xvhich he had not, 
diulng the whole of his life, been an active promoter. 

The Xation, XV. C8. 

reformist (ro-for'mist), «. [= F. riformistc; 
as rr/'r>m + -f.v/.] If. One who is of the 

reformed religion; a Protestant. 

This comoIySnboidination of Degrees xx'e once Imd, ami 
w e imd a xi&ihle cunsjiietioiis Chtiich, to xxiiom all other 
Ueformhts gaxe the npjier Hand. Howell, Letters, Ix'. 80. 

2. Ono who ])ro])osos or favors a political re- 
form. [Rave.] 

.‘'Urh Ih the language of reform, and the spirit of are- 
fonniA! /. Jrirraeli, Catam. of Authors, p. 201. 

refortify (re-fdr'ti-fi), r. i. [= OF. (and F.) re- 
fortifier = It. rtfortijicure, \ JID. refortiftatre, 

< L. re-, again, + M Ij. /or/Z/tV^/jY, fortify: see 
forttfi/.'i To fortify anew. 

refOSSiont (re-fosh'on), il. [< Ij. refo.s.'tiis, pp. 
of refodere„ dig up or out again, < rr-, again, + 
fodi re, dig : see/ovv/7.] The act of digging nji 
again. 

Ilenceaie . . . of grams, torturing of Ihesnr- 

vh ing, wor.He tlinii many deaths. 

Jlp. Hall, St. I’.ujV.h t’ornhat, 

rcfoiind^ (rO-foimd'), r. t. (< OF. (and F.) rr- 
fonder, found or build again, < re-, again, + 
fonder, found: see/oaad-.J To found again or 
anew; < stabli"ih on n tlilTtuenl Imsi'^. 

Gtorge 11. refiainded and riformcd the (’liair which I 
have the honour to 1)11. 

Medieval and Modern Hint., p. ). 

rofoiind- (re-f<»U!id')» V. t. [< f)F. (and 1\) re- 
fondn Pr. lufoiidn = Sp. Pg* rtftindir = It. 
nfoudtre, <^ 1 *"! over again, reea-Hl, < ]j. refnn- 
dne, ]»our baek or out. < re-, baek, •¥ fnudne, 
pour: see /'oam/*k] To found or ea*"! anew. 

I'crhap< the) are all iinth nt Im-Uh 

T. Il'rtrOm, Hint. Kld'Ungtoii, j*. S. 

rofoundcr (iv-founMir), n. + -<rD] 

One wlio refounds, nduiilds, or rei*stnb)iMjios. 

rlntleinagne. . . the of that empire whlelr 

h the i*h al of di •p'>!l"m In tlie Wi ntein world 

Mild) Windows, p, 112. 

refract (re-frakr). t* [= F. rtfroi'hr. < L. 

nfnudii'i. pp. of nfnitf/trr, break baek, brealc 
up. break open. beiuM* turn asi«b*, < re-, baek. 
+ frmujt n , break: sx'o fraelton. (’f. r/yVaia-.] 
To bend bai-k sbaridy <»r abruptly; espeeially. 
in ofthes, to break tlie natural eour.se of, as of ji 
ray of light ; iletleet at aeertaiii angloon pass, 
iiig from one inmliiiin into nnotber of n differ- 
('lit (b usily. See iv/>VM*fo»a. 

N'Snul iKams refracted through miolliers exe. 

SV/d. n. J'nf. to |)n>)ton‘h l’ol>olhl'»n. 

rcfractablc (le-frak'ta-bl). o. |< rtf met + 
-tilde.] (*apab(e<if being nd'raeted; refrangi- 
bl(‘, as a ray of ligbl or beat. Jh'. //. .Ifore. 
rcfractaryt (i(;*frak'la-ri), tt. [= oF. rtfrtir- 
hnn , F. rtfrttelaire = Sp. Pg. rtfritelttrn* = It. 
rifmltnno, < D. refrarlorins, sixibborn, ob.sti- 
iiate, lefraetory, < rtfnntK re. pp. nfmeltiy. 
break in pieces: see rr/Vv;rf and *ur»/b Ff. iv- 
fmelorif.] The earlier and inon* eorn'et form 
of rtfrnrltirp. < 'ohintre. 

rcfnictcd (re-frak'led), n. In ho ( , same as rv- 
Jh xed, i>ut abruptly lu'iit fn»m tin* base. Urmj. 

refracting (iv-fralFting). /». tt. Serving or lend- 
ing to relraef ; turning from a direet eour.'-e. — 
Doublj’ refracting spar, leehmd sjeir, .*^00 valdte mnl 
- Refracting angle of a piiom, the angle fonm d 
by III'' two fjiecH of the triangular pilnii used t(» dxeoin- 
p{i"e xxhiteor rolar light. — Refracting dial. See dial. 
— Refracting surface, a siufaee honmling two tnuiH. 
laTent mt'dia. at xxlileh a ra> of light. In p.x*("ing fn>mouo 
int'» the ofhn, (indeigoen refr.xeti'm. — Refracting sys- 
tem. In llghthoiiHi fl, saiiM* ixh diojdrie rpdem (xxideh see, 
n mler dioptric). - Refracting tOlCSCOpo, See tt lewoi>>\ 

refraction (re-fralV^lipn). i». [< OF. refraction, 
I'\ njraelion z= Sp. refniceion — Pg. refrart;do = 
It. nfraxittne, refnt'itnic, < ML. rrfrariio(n~), lit. 
a lircitkiiig up (in logic t r. (Jr. inuiK/aatr), NIj. re- 
fract ion, < Ij. rrfrini/( re, pp. refract n.t, break n;), 
breakopen, break toniocerv: seen/iV/rL] 1. The 
net of refract ing, or tlie .slate of being refracted : 
almost '*.\clnsively restricted to pliysics, and 
ajiiilied to 11 deflection or ebango of direction 
of rays, ns of light, beat, or sound, which are oh- 
litpu'ly incident upon and i»ass through a .sinoni h 
surface bounding t wo media not homogencou.s, 
Jis air and water, or of rays wliieli traverse a 
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medium tho density of which is not uniform, as 
the atmosphere, it is found (l) that, xvhen passing 
Inton denser isotropic medium, the ray is refracted toxvard 
the perpendicular to tlie surface, and bent axx'ay from it 
xvhen passing into one loss dense ; (2) that tlio sines of the 
angles of incidence and refiaction bear a constant ratio to 
each other for any txvo given media ; and (8) that the inci- 
dent ray and the refracted ray are in the same plane. Thus, 
If Gig. 1) Sr represents a lay 
incident upon the surface of 
xvatcr at P, it xvill be bent axvay 
from its original direction Sl’L 
toxvard tho perpendicular Qq in 
passing Into tho denser medium, 
ami make an angle glTt, such 

that the is a constant 

sill 

quantity — that is, the perpen- 
dicular distance of a point q 
(such that the lino from it to I', 
the point of incidence, is normal 
to the bill face) from the refracted 
path hears a constant'ratio to Its distance from the path 
ns it would 1)0 xx'ithout refraction, hoxvcvcr llic angle of 
incidctice varies ; hut this constant depends on the nature 
of the txxo media. If the fhst medium is air, this con- 
stant ratio is called the index of refraction or refractive 
index of tho given substance (or n). Again, If the ray 
proceeded from 11 to P, It xx’onld ho bent iixvay from tlie 
perjicmllcnlar In tho direction PS. Tlie latter case is jie* 
enhar, however, in that for a certain angle of incidence 
called the critical angle (xvhosc sine = l/)i) the angle of rc- 
fr.xctlon of x)rs is a right angle and a ray incident nt P 
nt any greater angle cannot jinss out into the rarer medium 
nt all, but sulfers total reflec- 
tion nt r. In fig. 2, AIIC is 
the angle of incidence, and 
r/IIKtliennglc of refraction, 
CD being the nomial to the 
sill face ; if, fiuthcr, the sec- 
ond surface is iiarallel to the 
first, the i-ay emerging into 
the original mcdhim nt B 
has a dhection BV parallel 
xvitli Its first direction, AIL 
If (tig, 8) the refracting me- 
dium has tho form of a pilsm (ABC), the incident lay LF 
snUers a double change of direction, first (J'J;) in passing 
into the j)ri"in, and second (LG) in emerging from it; the 
total angle of ilevlatlon IDI. xaiies in value with a change 
in the diii-cllon of LI', htit has n dennite minimum xalue 
when tlienngUs of Incidence and cmei-genco are equal. 
If d lepresonts the angle of the prism BAU, and r tlic 
nngh* of minlinnm duxlation. LDi, then (ho refractive 
Indc.x n of the material of which tlie prism is made is 

gixen by the relation n = The angle of do* 

xlixtjonor refraction abo increases ns the wave-length of 
the ray dlmlnblie'*. and hence a beam of xvhllo light in 
tn^Hitig through a jtriim 
il both refmeltd and dis. 

^leried. lliUH ) lehlliig a 
sixvetrnm. The phenom* 
ena of the refraction of 
light explain the I'rojter- 
lies of Jeu"! " (see /en«) 
and of |>rbm" (see prion 
ami hi'ertrinn\ Sound- 
xxaxcH nmy also he te- 
fraeted when pa«'lng 
from one mi ilium to am 
oilier of dltleient di n- 
sit), obex ing tlie sune 
laxxH an light. 
refriietioii h the sopiia- 
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tl')n of a ray of liglit lnt«» two rays, which arc unequally 
refnu l«‘d ui>on p.issing Ihrongh an atdsotroplc medium. 
Tlib proptit) belongs to all transparent ei-)htalline sub* 
stanee" excejit thoM- of tho l"ometrIe system. A strik- 
ing ixiimple h ealcite, henee ealleil doidft/ refractiiu/ 
if/nr. In uniaxial ei)vtalH (tlioae belonging to the Ic* 
tmgonal and hexagonal nxstems) one of the ra)8 follows 
the oitllnary liixv ot retraction (sie hixx (2), ahoxe), and Is 
ealird tin- onlinani rnj/; the other, xxhich does not. Is 
eallrd (he rxtrnordinarp rati: both rayb are ]>olari7.ed 
(see polarieatton), the ordinary ray haxlng vil>ratlon8 
jierjicndlenlar to and the extmnrdinarx’ nxy x ihratlons 
parallel to the verlle.il nx|v. If the indev of refraction 
Ih greater for the oullnarv my tlian for the extraordi- 
nary ray, the crystal Ih said to he nnrntive, aml'in the oj)- 
jjo'^ite xaose pi<y{tive : otherw be expie-ned, a crystal is neg* 
atlxe orpo'^itlve aeconllng ns the erj stallograjihlc axis 
(optical axb) Ih the axis of greatest or of least elasticltv. 
In the dlrcetlon of the x ertlenl axl« amysuirers nodmibie 
refmrtlon, and this direction Ih called the optic arit. In 
biaxial enistnls (tho«e hidonghig to the orthoThomhic, 
monoellnie, and tricUnlc s) stuns) neither my follows tho 
ordinary laxv of refmetion, and there are txvo directions, 
calird optic f/rr?. l)hig In tlieplanc of the axes of greatest 
and least ela«tleity, in xvhleh a ray sulfers no double le* 
fmctloii. 'J'lieie areabo three indices of refraction, ooirc- 
siKinding to the m)s propagated by xihintions pamllel to 
the three axes of elasticity. A biaxial cnstal Is called 
neiintirc or jiaritirc according as the aente iiiseetrix coin- 
cliIcH XX Ith the axis of greate"l or of least elasticity. Ac- 
conllng to theilegrce of d I tferenee between tlietwo indices 
of reft action of a uniaxial ery'^tal and between the greatest 
nml least of the three Indices of a biaxial crjstal, the doiihle 
refraction Ih said to he ftroiif/ or trealc; upon this ditfeience 
depends the hrilllaney of color of thin sections of a ci'>stnl 
as seen !n indailred light. Amorphous substances like 
glass do not shoxv doulile lefmction, cxcejit under abnor- 
mal conditions, ns xxlieii siihjectcd to unequal strains, n.s 
In gla"H suddenly cooled. This is also true of crystals hc- 
Uniglng to the iHometiic system, xvhich, hoxvcvcr, some- 
tlincH show seeomlar)’ or annormnl double lefraction (as 
garnet), dne to internal molecular strain or other cause. 
For tho refraction of the eye, see cf/c), nml eriptnlline /m- 
»nor (under cr»/'-taf/nir). Bnors of refmetion in the eye are 
tested by trial w Ith lenses, tost types, etc., by the nphthal- 
moscopx', or by skiascopy or tho shadoxv-test, and arc cor- 
rected by appropriate glasses. 



refraction 

2. In }ogic^ tlio relation of tlio Theoplirastian 
moods to the direct moods of the first figure.— 
Astronomical or atmospheric refraction, the apna- 
rent angular elevation of the lieavcnly bodies al)Ove tlieir 
true places, caused by the refraction of the rays of light in 
their passage through the eartli’s atmosphere, so that in 
consequence of this refraction those hoclies appear higher 
than tliey really are. It is greatest wlien tlie body is on 
the horizon, and diminishes all the way to the zenith 
where it is zero.— Axis of double reftractlon. See 
opUc axis (6), under optic.— Axis of refraction. Sec 
rtrj^-i.—catistic bv refraction. Sec ffmcujwtfe.-conl- 
cal refraction, the refraction of a single ray of light 
under certain conditions, into an inllnite number of rays 
in the form of a hollow luminous cone, consisting of 
two kinds, external conical refraction and internal coni- 
cal re/raction, the ray in the former case issuing from the 
refracting crjstal .as a cone with its vertex at tlic point of 
emergence, and in the latter being converted into a cone 
on entering the crystal, and issuing as a liollow c} Under. 
—Doublo refraction. Sec dcf. i. — Dynamic refrac- 
tion, refraction of the eye as increased In accommoda- 
tion.— Electrical d 9 uble refraction, the double rcfi-ac- 
tion produced in an isotropic dielectric medium, as glass, 
under tlie action of an clectiical strain. — Index of re- 
fraction. Sec index, and dcf. 1,— Plano of refrac- 
tion, the plane passing throupb the normal or perpen- 
dicular to the refrticting surface at the point of incidence 
and tlio refracted my.— Point Of refraction. See p'liuti. 
—Refraction equivalent, a nbrase used by Landult to 
express In the case of a liquid the quantity obtained l>y 
multiplying the molecular weight of the liquid Viy the 
so-c.allcd spcciac refractive energy, ns defined lij Olad- 
Slone and Dale (namelj*. the refmetive index less unity 
divided by its density referred to vatcr). The refraethin 
equivalent of a compound is said to be equal to tlic sum of 
the cquiv.alcnts of its component parts.— Refraction Of 
altitude and declination, of ascension and descen- 
slon, of latitude and longitude, the change in the 
altitude, declination, etc., of a heavtnly body due to tlie 
clfect of ntmo'spheric refmetion.— Refraction of sound, 
the bending of a lie.am of souml from its rectilinear cour.se 
whenever It inuleivots an unequal acceleration or retar- 
dation, necessarily turning toward tlio side of least ve- 
locity and from the side of greatest velocity.— Static re- 
fraction, refraction of the eye when the accommodation 
i.«? entirely rel.axcd.— Terrestrial refraction, tliat le- 
fmctlon which makes terrestrial (dijccts appear to be 
raised higher tliaii they are in reality. 'I'hls aiiscs from 
the air being deliver iie.ar the surface of the cartli than It 
is at higher elc\.UIons. Its refmetive power increasing as 
the density lucre \ses. The mirage is a phenomenon of 
terrestrial refmetion. 

refractive (ro-frak'tiv), a. [< F. r(friirlif= Pp. 
irj'raclivn ; as rcfnict + -I'l c.] OC or pci'tainiiip 
to refraction ; servinp or liavinp power to re- 
fract or turn from a direct coui'so Refractive 

index. Same ns index of refractiun. See index antJ re- 
/rfrrtio/i.— Refractive power, in tliedtgrecof in- 
tlucnce which a transparent body ewrclws on the Ilclit 
which p'i-«e< tlirongh it : u«ttl also In the same senve .as 
rf/rciettre index. 

refractiveness (ri>frak'tiv-iie.s), v. The .‘•tato 
or quality of hoiii'f rofractivo. 
refractivity (re-fralc-tiv'i-ti), //. [< refractive 
+ -tV//.] Nco the quotation. 

The re/rnetintif of a substance Is the difference between 
the Index of refmetion of the substance and unity. 

Philo^opfiical .Maj., f.th ser., X.XV'lII. JOb. 

refractometer (iv-frak-ioin'o-tOr), ». [Irro". < 
Ij. refractus, pji. of rf/ringerc, break up (fico re- 
fract), + Gr. {itrp'iv, incasurc.] An in‘*trunu'nt 
uscfl for inoasurinp; tho refractive iinlice.s of 
(lifrereiit sulistaneos. >raii) fonns of this iiave been 
dcalscd; and the term Is Fpcclllcally applied l<i an lii- 
fitniinent which cmploy.s interference fringes and which 
allows of the incasureinenl of tlic dliference of path ul 
two Interfering mjs — the ImiiKdlatc object of ob.serva- 
tioii licing tin* dl-<j»laccmcnt produced by tlie p.a'sage of 
the my througli a known thickness of the given medium, 
from which Its refmetive power can he found. .Such re* 
fractometers tinfercntinl refraetfmeters) may al^f* he em- 
ployed for other purposcs,’for example, in certain casts 
of linear measurement. 

refractor (ro-frak'tqr), u. [= F. rffraettur; 
as refract 4- A refractiii" t(*h*^c•OJ)C‘. 

Seo teles cope. 

refractorily (ro-frak'to-ri-li), a<Jr. In a refrac- 
tory raanner; pcrver.s’elv; ohstinatelv. Imp. 
Diet. 

refractoriness (r(>frak'fo-ri-ncs), ». Tlie state 
or character of heiiif; refractor^', in any sense, 
refractory (re-frak'to-ri), a. and n. [FiTone- 
oiisly for tlie earlier refraefarg. < L. rcfractarius, 
stubborn, obstinate, refractory: see rcfractari/.'] 

1. a. 1. Rosistinf^; unyielding; snll’on or ])*er- 
ycr.so in opposition or disobedience; obstiiUito 
in non-compliance; stubborn and unmanage- 
able. 

There {•i a law' In each wcll-ordcr’il nation 

To cuih Iho^e mglng aj>j)ctltes that arc 

Most disobedient and re/raclf/rj/. 

'Slia/;.,'T. and C., 11. 2. 182. 
Our care .and caution should he more carefully employed 
In niortiflcntlon of our natures and ncqulst of sucli virtues 
to which we arc more re/ractorif. 

Jcr. Taylor, M’orks (cd. II. 8. 
lie then dissolved Parliament, and sent Its most refrac- 
tory members to the Tower. 

]). Webater, Speech, Senate, May 7, le.'Jl. 

2. Resisting ordinary treatment or strains, etc.; 
diflTicult of fu.sion, reduction, or tlic like: said 
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especiall}' of metals and the like that require 
an extraordinary degree of heat to fuse them, 
or tliat do not yield readily to tho hammer. 
In metallurgy an ore is said to be refractory wdien it is 
with difllculty treated by metallurgical processes, or wiicn 
it is not easily reduced. Stone, brick, etc., are refractory 
when they resist tho action of fire xvithout melting, crack- 
ing, or crumbling. Refiactory materials are such as can 
be used for the lining of fnniaccs and crucibles, and for 
similar purposes. 

3. Not susceptible; not subject; resisting (some 
influence, as of disease). [Rare.] 

Pasteur claimed to so completely tame the virus that a 
dog would, in being rendered refractory to rabies by liy- 
podcrmic inoculation or trepanning, show no sign of 111- 

Science, III. 744. 

Refractorj’ period of a muscle, the time after a first 
stimulu.s wlien the muscle Is not irritable by a second stim- 
ulus. This has been found for striated frog's muscle, after 
a maximal first stimulation, to he .about second. = S 3 T 1 . 
1. Stubborn, Intractable, etc. (see obstinate), unruly, ungov- 
ernable, unmanageable, headstrong, mulish. 

II. ». ; pi. refractttrics (-riz). If. One who is 
obstinate in opposition or disobedience. 

Render not yourself a refractory on tho sudden. 

It. Jon'din, fynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

2f. Ob.stinnto ojiposition. 

Olorying In their .<5candaluusr^yra<*f<»i*iVit to public onlcr 
and Constitutions. 

Jcr. Taylor {}), Artif Handsomeness, p. 138. 

3. In pottirg, a ]ncoe of ware covered Avith a 
vaporaiilo flux aiul jdaeed in a kiln to eommuni- 
eato a trla/.e to other articles. I'. JI. Kuighi. 
refracture (rv'frak'fur), ». [<>•(-+ fracture. In 
dcf. ll Avitli ref. to rrfrariorg.'} 1. A breaking 
again, as of a badly set bone. — 2t. Uefrnetori- 
noss; antagonism. [Rare.] 

More voninll and cvciiRnble may tliose vcrball relnclnn- 
cics. reserveo, and refracturc't (rather than anything of 
open force nml hostile rchellions) seem. 

Itp Oauden, Tears of the Cluirch, p. 5(52. (Darks.) 

refragability <ref'ra*ga-bil'i-ti), ». [< ML. 
refragatnlita(t-)'c. < rcfragablo: seo 

refragahlc.] The state or tpinlity of being ref- 
ragablo ; refragnbleness. Jlaitf »/. 
refragable (ref'ra-ga-bl), a. [= Pg. refragovcly 

< .Mi.*. refragahi/i<, i*esistible, < J*. refragan, 
oppose, rosivjt, gainsay, contest : seo refragatc.] 
f’apable of being opposed or resisted; refuta- 
ble. Jtaileg. 

refragablciiess (ref'ra-ga-bl-nes), w. Tho elinr- 
aeter of being refragable. [Karo.] 
refragatet (ref'ra-gat), r. /. [< L. refragatus, 
pp. of refragan, oppose, rixsist. contest.' gain- 
say, < »v-, back, again, + fragan, perliajis < 
fraugtre frag}^ break: fve fragile.') Toop- 
pose ; be opposite in effect ; break down umler 
cxainination, ns tJioorics or proofs. 

And 'lls the olHerAatloii of the noble St. Alh.an that 
thut philosophy i<i liullt on a few vulgar experiments; 
and if, upon further inquiry, any were found to refrayate, 
they wcic t«> l»e di«charg'<l by a distinction. 

(Jlannlle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xix. 
refrain^ (re-fran'), r. [Early mod. E. refragne, 
Vifregue, < i^IE. refrciucu, rrfrcyucu, refragneu, 

< ()F. refratudre, refrciiidrcy also refreuer. F. re- 
frcnei'y bridle, restrain, repress, = Pr. Sp. re- 
freuar = Pg. refrear = It. raffrcuarc, < LL. re- 
freuarcy bridle, hold in willi a bit, < L. re-, back, 

frenum, fricnuiUy a bit, curb, pi. fVrae, curb 
and reins, a bridie: soe/miw/a.] 1, ir<nis. 1. 
To liold back; restrain; curb; keep from ac- 
tion. 

My son, . . . refrain thj foot from their path. 

I’rov. i. ir*. 

In tills fdiglit, therefore, he went home, and refrained 
himself as long uh In* ciuitd. that hia wife and children 
flionjil not perceive his distress, 

Itunyon, rJIgrim's Progress, p. 81. 
The llcrcenes.s of tlicni slialt tlioii refrain. 

Ps, Ixwl. 10 (Pfialtcr). 

2t, To forbear; abstain from ; quit. 

^ten may jil«>») refreyne venial slnnc hy receyvyngo 
worthily of ttie ])recious hodj' of .Ihesii Crist, 

Chaueer, I'argon's Tale, 
At length, when tlie sun w’axcd low, 

T.hen .all the w hole train (he grove did refrain. 

And unto Mieir caves they dl>l go. 

Ilobitx Hood and Little John (Child'fi Ilallads, V. 222). 

T cannot refrain lamenting, however, in the most poig- 
nant tcriiiB, the fatal i«*llcj t<io prevalent In most of tho 
Btutes. 

WaMhington, quoted in Pancroft'e Hist. Const., I. 282. 
II. iu(raii.s\ To forbear; ab.staiii; keepone’.s 
self from action or inteiTcrenec. 

Drcadfull of dniinger that mote him hetydo, 

.She oft and oft adviz'd him to refraine 
Fiom chabc of greater beastes. 

SjHinscry K Q., Ill, 1. 37. 
Jlefrain from these men, and let them alone. 

Acts V. ;is. 

The chat, the nntliatch, and the jay are still ; 

Tho robin loo refrains. 

Harper's May., LXXVII, 718. 
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refrain^ (re-fran'), n. [< ME. ref mine, refreyne, 
< OF. (and F.) refrain, arefrain (=Pr. refranh, 
refrini, a refrain,' = Sp. refran = Pg. refrao, a 
proverl), an oft-repeated saying), < refraindre, 
repeat, sing a song, = Pr. refranher, rcfrcnltcr, 
repeat, = It. refragncrc, refract, reverberate, < 
L. refringcrc, break back, break off: seo rc- 
fract.] 1. A burden or chorus recurring at reg- 
ular intervals in the course of a song or ballad, 
usually at tho end of each stanza. 

Everemo “ alias?” w’as his refreyne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1571. 

They sang the refrain : — 

*‘The roads sliouUl blossom, tho roads should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home ! ” 

LonyfelloxvIiWxwd Girl of Castfel-Cuillfc. 

2. The musical phrase or figure to Avhieli tho 
burden of a song is sot. It has the same relation to 
the main part of the tune that the burden has to the main 
text of the song. 

3. An after-tasto or -odor; that impression 
which lingers on the sense: as, the refrain of a 
Cologne Avater, of a perfume, of a Avine. 

refrainer (ro-fra'ner), n. [Eax’ly mod. E. rc- 
frchior; < refrain'^ + -eri.] One Avho refrains. 

So these ji. persons were oner coliibetors and refreinors 
of the kinges wilfull skope and vnhrideled liliertie. 

Hall, Hen. ^^I., an. 18.. 

refrainingt (re-fra'ning), n. [< ME. refrain- 
ing, tho singing of tho burden of a song; verbal 
n. of "refrain-, v.,< OF. refrener, sing a refrain, 
refraimlrc, repent, sing a song: see refrain'^.'] 
Tho singing of tho burden of a song. 

Slie . . . coutliD make in song sich refreynynye, 

It sat (hec.amel hir wonder wel to synge. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 740. 

refrainment (re-friin'mcnl), n. [= F. rcfrenc- 
ment = Sp. rcfrenamicnio = Pg. rcfrcanicnto = 
it. raffrenninento ; as rrfraiiC + -ment.] Tho 
net of refraining; abstinence; forbeavanee. 

rorbc-rrancc nnd Indnrance . . . wemayothenvisccnil 
Rr/ratnnient and Support. 

Shafnbury, Judgment of Hercules, vi. § 4. 
refraitt, «. [Also ref ret; < ME. rcfmite, refraide, 
refrayde, ref ret, < OP. ref rail, a refrain, < refrain- 
dre. repent: see refrain-.'} Same ns refrain'^. 

Tlie rrfrnitr of his laye salewcd the Kyngc Arthur and 
tlic tpiene Gonnorc, and nlle the oilier after. 

Merlin (H. E. T. S.), ili. 015. 

reframe (rc-fram'). V. t. [< re- + frame.} To 
frame nr i)ut together agnin. 
refranation (rel'-ra -nil ' shpn), n. [Irreg. < L. 
refr,rniiUo(n.), ref’venation ; see rrfrenation.} 
In a.itrol., tho failure of a planetary aspect to 
occur, owing to a retrograde motion of one of 
tho planets. 

refrangibility (re-frnn-ji-bil'i-f i), n. [= F. rc- 
frangihilitc = Sp. refrangihili'dad = Pg. refran- 
gtliilidadc = It. rifrangilntiti) ; ns refrangible + 
■ily (see -bility).} Tlio property of being re- 
frangil)le; suseeptibility of refraction; thedis- 
position of raj’s of light, etc., to be refracted or 
turned out of a direct conrso in passing otit of 
ono medium into another, 
refrangible (re-fmn'ji-bix a. [= F. refrangi- 
ble = Sp. refrangible = Pg. refrangivcl = It. ri- 
frangibilc, refrangible, < Ij. refringcrc, refract 
(koo refract), + -iblr.} Capable of being re- 
fracted in passing from one medium to an- 
other, ns rays of light. Tho \iolet rays in the 
speetram nro more refrangible than those of 
greatof wave-length, ns the red r.ajs. 

Some of tliom (rays of light) nro more refranyihle than 
otlicrs. Locke, F.Irm. of tint. I'liilos., xi. 

refrangibleness (re-fran'ji-bl -nes), )(. Tho 
eliaraeter or property of being refrangible ; re- 
frangibility. Ilailcy. 

refreeze (r'e-frev.'), r. 1. [< re- + frcc-c.} To 
freeze a second time. 

Partially refrozen under cnntiimal npitation. 

Proc. Physical Soc., London, ii. C2. (Encyc. Diet.) 

refreidt, refroidf, r. [JIE. refrcidciiy refregden, 
refroiden, < OF. refreidfr, refreidier, refroidir, 
rcO'roidir, F. refroidir, render cold or eo()l, chill, 
cle., = Pr. refreidar, trfregdir = Sia. Pg. rc.friar 
= It, ralTrcddarc, < ML. refrigidarv, make cold 
or cool, < L. rc~, again, frigtdusy eold: sec 
frigid. Cf. rffrigcratc.) 1. traini. To make 
cool; chill. 

Ho . . . Bhal som tymo he moeved in hymself, but if ho 

were al refreyded hy siknesse, or by malcficc of sorcerie, 
or coldc drj'nkes. Chaucer, Pai sou’s Tale. 

Xevcw, be not so rotli, refroide yourc maltnlente, fTor 
wiath hath manv a woj thl inaii and wise made to be holdo 
for fok’s wlillo the rage cndurotli. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 600. 

II. iniraus. To groAv cool. 

Ood wot, refreyden may this hoote fare, 

Er Calkas sendc Troylus Cryseyde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 607. 



refrenation 

refrenationf (ref-rc-nS'fehon), n. [< OF. rcfrc- 
vfiiion, F. refnuatiori z= rc/renariofiy < L. 
rrJ’rcnatio{n-), a bridling, curbing, restraining, 
(.rcfrcjmrc, bridle, curb, check: 5-ee rcfrain'^^'] 
The act of restraining. Cotfjravc. 
refresh (re-fresh'), r. [< ^lE. refreshen, rc~ 
fresvhen, rcfrissdtcn,<.OY. rcfrcachir, rcfraischirj 
also rcft':schier, rcfnihaicr (= Sp. Pg. rt'frcscar 
= It. riii/rc-scure, < ML. refrcscarc, refriscarc), 
refresh, cool,< L. rc-, again, + fri<>cus, frcscusj 
new, recent, fresh: Foe fresh.'] I, irenis. 1. To 
make fresh or as if new again; freshen; im- 
I>rove; restore; repair; renovate. 

I hare dc^irid h>Tii to move the Counsel! iOTTe/ruhinff 
of the touij of V’ermowth with stulT of ordnance and 
gonnes and gonne powdre, and lie sold he wolde. 

Paeton Lcttert, 1. 427. 
Before I entered on rriy voj age, I took care to rc/retft my 
memory’ among the clas'-Ic autliors. 

Addi^ov, Itemarks on Italy, Pref. 
I remember, old gentleman, how often yon went home 
In a day to re/r^/t your countenance and dress when Tera- 
miiita feigned Inyour heart. Stede, Tatler, No. 05. 

As III some solitude the summer rill 
Jle/rCihe-i, ^here It winds, the faded green. 

C'oi< 3 )er, In 31cmoryof John 'ITioniton. 

2. To make fresh or vigorous again; restore 
vigor or energy to; give new strength to; re- 
in vigoratc; recreate or revive after fatigue, 
privation, x>ain, or the like ; reanimate. 

1 am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus, 
. . . for they Uwe re/rcthed my spirit and yours. 

1 Cor. xvi. 17, 18. 

And lalxiur shall refresh itself with hope, 

1 o do your grace Incessant services. 

Shak., lien. V., ii. 2. 37. 
Tliere arc two cauRe.s hythe influence of which memory 
may ho refrohed, and by lliat means rendered, at the time 
of deposition, more vivid than, by reason of the joint in* 
fliteiice of the importance of the fact and the ancientness 
of it, It Mould otherM’Ise be. One is intermediate state- 
ments. , . . Another ia fresh incidents, 

C^ntharn, Judicial Evidence, 1. 10. 

3. To Fteep and soak, particularly vegetables, 
in pure water with a ■view to restore their fresh 
njipearance. =Syn, l and 2. To revive, renew, recruit, 
recreate, enliven, cheer. 

n. iuirnn>. 1. To become fresh or rigorous 
again; revive; become reanimated or reinvig- 
orated. 

I went to visitc Dr. Tenison at Kensin.'ton, M-hither he 
Mas retired to refresh after he had hen s ck of the small- 
pox ZVf/yn, Diary, March 7, 1CS4. 

2. To take refreshment, as food or drink, [Pol- 

Tnmbb rs rr/TcihinQ dwrinz the cessation f'f their per- 
fonnanrt-. TAflcterfli/, Vanity lair, Ixvi. 

3. To lay in a fresh stock of provisions. [Col- 

loq.] 

VV t met .an American whaler going in to rc/rcth. 

Siinmond'g Colonial (/mp. Did.) 

refresht fr(-frosh'), n. [< refresh, r.] The 
act of refreshing; refreshment. 

Dcaiity, sweete love, is like the morning dew, 

Whose shoi t re/rcfU upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time. Dauid, Sonnets, xlvii. 

refreshen (re-fresh'n),r.f. [<rc-+/rc.s/fni.] To 
make fresh again; refresh; renovate. [Kare.J 
In order to keep the mind in repair, it is necesfary' to 
refdace i\\\<\.Tcfre'hcn those impressions of nature which 
are fonlhin.ally m earing away. 

SirJ. liriinryUh, On Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting, Note 2S. 

It had begun rain, the clouds emptying themselves 
in bulk . . . to animate and rf/re^/«e7i the people. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 13. 

refresher (ro-fre.^-li'er), a. 1. One who or that 
which refreshes, revives, or invigorates; that 
which refreshes the memory. 

This (sMuminlng] is the purest exercise of health, 

'Jlie kind rr/rt#Aer of the BummcT heats. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 1255. 
Every fortnight or sol took care that he should receive 
UTe/redicr, as I.aMyerfl call it — a neiv and revised brief 
meinori.ili'‘iiig my pretensions. 

Dp (iuinccy, .Sketches, I. 72. {Davicf.) 
MDs IVecher (a schoolmistress] went intoher little ofll- 
cliil lesidence, and took a refresher of the principal rivers 
and mountains of the world. 

Dickens, Our^Iutual Friend, ii. 1. 
2. A fee paid to coun.«r-l for continuing atten- 
tion or readiness, for the purpose of refreshing 
his memory as to the facts of a case before 
him, in the intorvaL of business, especially 
when the case is adjourned. [Colloq., Eng.] 
llad he gone to the bar, he might have attained to the 
dignity of the Dench, after feathering Ids nest comfort- 
ably uith retainers and refrifhers 

rortninldhj per., N. .s., XL. 2S. 
refreshful (re-fresb'fiil), {f refresh + fid.] 
Full of refreslxment ; refreshing. 

Tliey spread the breathing haiwe^t to the sun. 

That throws rcfrahftd round a rural smell. 

Thornton, Summer, 1. 304. 
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refreshfuUy (re-fresh'ful-i), afJv. In a refresh- 
ing manner; so as to refresh. 

P.efTOhfuUy 

There came niwii my face ... 

Dew-dropa. Keats, Endymion, I. 

refreshing (re-fresh'ing), n. [Verbal n. of re- 
fresh, f.] Refreshment ; that which refreshes ; 
relief after fatigue or suuering. 

And late vs rest as for a dayc or twayne. 

That your peiiill may Iiane refresshiny; 

Thanne we svolle gese them batell new' agey-n. 

Generiides (E. E. T. .S.), 1. 2391. 
Secret refrethinys that repair Ins strength. 

Miltem, S. A. , 1. CC5. 

refreshing (re-fresh'ing), x>. «. [Ppr. of refresh, 
r.] Tending or serving to refresh ; invigorat- 
ing; reviving; reanimating: sometimes used 
with a humorous or .sarcastic implication. 

"Who [Ceres] with thy Baffron wings upon my flowers 

Diflusest honcy-drop«, refrethiny Bhowere. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 79. 
And one good action in the midst of crimes 
Is “quite rrfreshinyf' In the affected phrase 
Of these ambrosial l'hari«.aic times. 

Pyron, Don Juan, viiL 90. 

refreshingly (re-frcsh'ing-li), aeJr. In a re- 
freshing manner; so as to refresh or give new 
life, 

refreshingness (re-fresli'ing-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being refreshing. Jmj). Diet. 
refreshment (re-fresh 'ment), n. [< OF. rc- 
freschement, rcyraischcment, etc. (also rafre^ 
chissement, reifraischisscvioit, rafreiichisscuicnt, 
F. rafraichisseincnt), rofrc.«limont ; as refresh + 
-ment.] 1. The act of refreshing, or the state of 
being refreshed; relief after exhaustion, etc. 

Although the worship of Cofl is the chief eml of the in- 
stitution Uhe Sabbath), yet the re/rethment of the lower 
ranks of mankind by an intermission of their labours is 
indispensably a secondaiy' object. 

Dp. Uorttey, Works, II. .tilii. 
2. That which rcfre.«‘hes; a recreation; that 
which gives fresh strength or vigor, as food, 
drink, or rest : in the plural it is now almost 
exclusively applied to food and drink. 

When we need 

Defrethment, whether food or talk between, 

Food of the mind. Jlilton, P. L., ix. 237. 

Having taken a little re/rediment, we went to the T.atin 
Convent, at which all frank Pilgrims are wont to be en- 
tertained. Mattndrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. C7, 

.^uch honest refreshmenU and comforts of life ourCliris* 
tian liberty has made It lawful for us to use. Dp. Sjrrai. 

“May I offer you any rc/wAwKnf, Mr. ? I haven’t 

the advantage of your name." Thaderay, Pendennis, rv. 
Pvefreshmeiit Sunday, the fourth Sunday in Lent; Mid- 
lent Sunday. The name of Dcfrpthinent or Defection Sitn^ 
day {Dominica Defedionit) is generally explained as refer- 
ring to the feeding of the multitude mentioned in the 
Oospol for the day (John 1-14X Also called Droypet 
Smulay, Jervsainn Sunday, Lednre, Motheriny Sunday, 
Do*e Sunday, Simnd Sunday. 
refretf, refretet, «. See refrnit. 
refricationt (ref-ri-ka'shon), «. [< L. rcfricarc, 
rub or scratch open again, < rc-, again. + fri- 
care, rub; see/rirf/o«.] A rubbing up afre.sh. 

In these legal facriOccs (here is a continual refrication 
of the memory of those sins every year which wc have com- 
mitted. Dp. 77oW,Hanl Text?, Ileb. x. 3. 

refrigerant (rc-frij'c-rnnt), a. and [< OF. rc- 
frigera n t, F. ref rige ra tit = Sp. Pg. rc f rige ra n tc = 
It. refrigerante, rifrigcreintc, < L. rcfrigcra}i{t-)s, 
ppr. of rcfrigcrarc, make cool, grow cool again : 
hco refrigcreitc.] I, a. Abating heat;' cooling. 

Unctuous liniments or salves . . , devised as lenitive 
and refn'yerant. Udland, tr. of Pliuy, xxxiv. 18. 

II. n. 1. Anything which ahatc.s the sensa- 
tion of beat, or cools. — 2. Fignrativcfr, any- 
thing which allays or cxtinguislie.«. 

This almost never foils (o prove a rc/riycranf to passion. 

Dlair, 

refrigerate (re-frij'e-riit), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
refrigerated, i>pr. rcfrigereiting. [< L. refrige- 
ratus, pp. of rrfrigcrarc (> It. rcfrigereire, rifrige- 
rare = Sp. Pg. rcfrigereir=zV, r<yw^crcr), make 
cool again, < re-, again, + frigerare, make cool : 
see frigcratc.] To eool; make cold; allay the 
heat of. 

The great brires which the motion of (he air in great 
circles (such as are under the girdle of the world) prxKlu- 
ceth, which do refriycrate. Dacon, Nat, Hist., § 39S. 

The air Is intolerably cold, cither continually refriye- 
rated with froste or disturbed with tempeste. 

Goldrmith, Animat^ Nature, 1. 142. 

refrigerate! (re-frij'e-rat), a. [< ME, refrige- 
rate, < It. refrigcratuSf'pp.i see the verb.] Cooled ; 
made or kept cool; allayed. 

Nowe bcncs, . . . 

. . . upplucked Eoonc, 

Slade dene, and gette up wel refriycrate, 

Fr*m grobbes saue wol kepe up thclrc estate. 

Palladius, Uusbondrie (E. t T. S.), p. ICO. 


refrigeration 

refrigeratlng-chamber frc* - frij ' e - ra - ting - 
chain '^ber). v. A chamber in vvliich tho air 
is artificially cooled, used especially for tin- 
storage of perishable provdsious during warm 
weather. 

refrigerating-machine (rf-frij'e-rri-ting.^ma- 
shen''), 11 . A machine for the artificial produc- 
tion of cold. In such machines inech'inlcal power i< 
employed for the conversion of lieat into work by opfrat- 
Ine upon a pas at a temperature far removed fixini that at 
which such gas becomes a lifiuid, 'They perfonn the fol- 
lowing cycle of operations: llrst, the gas is coinprt"ed 
into a smaller volume, in which compression its containe*! 
heat Is increased by the heat-equivalent of the work per- 
fonne<l In the compression; secondly, the coiniirts««-tl 
gas is cooltd under constant pressure* and thus brought 
near to the temperature of the cooling mc-dium (usually 
water), and the increase of heat due to compression Is re- 
moved; thirdly.the compressed and c-ooled gas is permit tnl 
to expand, expending a portion of its expansive force in the 
performance of work. This work having been i»erformetl 
at the expense of the store of lu-at originally contained in 
the pas, the latter has now lost the he:il-equivalent of the 
work, and its temperature is greatly lowereiL The now- 
cold gas can be used for the refrigeration of any other snl:- 
stance which has a higher temperature by methods dt- 
seribed under ice-machine and refrijeratinn. In other ma- 
clilncs a gas or vapor the ordinary temperature of which 
is near to that at which it liquefles is compres'td and 
cooled, and subsequently pennitted to assume the gaseous 
form. Eythecompres»ioti the temperature of liquefaction 
is raDed till it becomes the 8.-imc ns ora little higher than 
that of a conveniently' available cooling medium, such .-is 
ordinary atmospheric air, or, most commonly, water at or- 
dinary’ temperature, the application of which to cooling 
the pas still under constant pn-ssnre reduces it to the 
liquid state, or to a state of intermixed lifinid and pa?, llic 
subsequent expansion of the liquid Into gas is performed 
at the expense of its inner heat. It therefore suffers a re- 
duction of temperature, to restore which it ab-orbs itsla- 
tent heat of vaporization from a surrounding or contigu- 
ous substance (usually a saline solution), w hich, thus made 
cold, is used for cooling air-spaces, or rcfrigerate»rs or Ent>- 
stances Iberein contained, or for making ice. Machines 
of cither of the above classes are very commonly callt-tl ice- 
innehinef, and are so styled In the cbssificatlonsof Inven- 
tions in both the United States and British pateiit-oflices, 
whether designed for the manufacture of ice, for merely 
cooling snbsLances in insulated spaces or refrigerators, or 
for both these purposes. 

refrigeration (re-frij-e-nVsbon), v. [< OF. 
rcfr\gcration,Y'.‘rifri(ieration = S]>. refrigera- 
cion ss Pg. refrigerae^dn = It. refrigerazinne, < 
L. rcfrigcratio{n-), a cooling, coobiess, tnitipi- 
tioD (of <Ii.«e{tse.«;)^ < refrigcrarc, jip. refrigera- 
ins, roake cool ngaiii: sec rcfrigcretic,] 1. 
The act of refrisjerating or cooling: the abate- 
ment of beat; the state of being cooletl. 

Sucbethync^sasarc fynedbycontinuallhcatc,mouynge, 
and circulation arc hyndered by rc/nV'»rfffion or coulde. 

D. Ddcn, tr. of Jacobus Gastaldus (First Books ou 
[America, cd. Arbor, p. 294). 

Tlie testimony of geological evidence . . . Indicates a 
general refriyeration of climate. 

Crc-fl, Climate and Time, p. 530, 

Specifically — 2. The operation of cooling va- 
rious substances by aitilieial processes. Tiii& is 
effected by the use of inclosurt-s in which the articles to 
be cooled arc placed on or in [iroximity to ice orotlier refri- 
gerating substances or freezing-mixtures, or in air cooler! 
by a rcfrigerating-machine or -apparatus; or, as in beer- 
cooling, by floating metallic pans or vessels containing icc 
upon thesurface of the liquid to be cooled, or by circulat- 
ing the latter over an extended surface of Bnmegoo<l con- 
ductor of heat cooled by continuous contact of cold water, 
cold air, or cold brine with the opposite surface. 
machine and refriycratiny machine . — Chemical refrige- 
ration, refrigeration by the use of mixtures of substances 
which, during their admixture, by mutual solution of each 
in the other, or the sohiiion of one or more in another or 
others, become lowered in le-mperature by absorption of 
the latent heat of liquefaction from the sciisihle lieat. 
Eemarkable changes of temperature are thus produced 
by a variety of refrigerating mixtures or freezing-mix- 
tures. Fee frecziny-mixtvrr.— Wo nhanl P-nl refrigera- 
tion. (a) In its strictest sense, the conversion m heat 
into work hy the expansion of a volume of gas or vapijr 
which performs work during the act of expansion, as in 
moving a piston agalu'^t sonic resistance, usnally that of 
a pump or compressor for compressing anotlief volume 
of such gas or vapor. The pas during the expansion, if it 
expands adiabatfcally', is redneed in temperature hy the 
conversion of its inner heat into work, the reduction being 
found in degrees by dividing the work due to the expan- 
sion by the product of the specific beat of tlie gas, the 
weight of the volume expanded, and the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat. Air mechanically refrigerated is frequently 
disqji.arged directly into refrigerators orrewms it is desired 
to cool, hut in apparatus for cooling by the use of other 
gases and vapors a strong solution of some salt which re- 
sists freezing at low temperatures — as Bodlum. calcium, or 
magnesium chlorid — is used ns a medium for extracting 
heat from the substance? and Bpace.s to be cooled, and as 
a vehicle for conveying the heat so ahsLracteil to the me- 
chanically cooleil ga«. .See iceanachinp. (b) In a broader 
sense, a process of refrigeration in which the cycle of heat- 
changes is only partly produced by mechanical action, as 
in comprecsion ice-machines using anhydrous ammonia, 
wherein the cooling of the vapor takes place entirely dur- 
ing the formation from the liquid, and is caused by ab- 
sorption of the latent heat of vaporlz.atlori from the ficn- 
sible heat of the substance, the mechanical part of the 
process being wholly confined to compres'ing the ammo- 
nia-vapor whilcliquefying it under (he action of cold and 
pressure. Such machines arc the most effective and the 
most extensively used. 



refrigerative 


refrigerative (re-frij'e-ra-tiv), a, 
tlK i'. rc/ngbraiif = 


.... V, - and n, [= 
OF,rcfnffcra{if,l^, refrigemtif ^ Sp. Pg. re- 
frigcviPfwo = It. rcfrigcrativo^ rifrigcrativo; as 
rcfrigiratc + •ire.'] I. a. Coolingj refrigerant: 
as, a yrj'ngcrdfirc tvQiitment, 

All Ifctirces arc by nature re/ngcrath'c, and doo coole 
the bodic. Holland, tr, of Plltiy, xix. 8. 

11. ». A uiodicine that allays the sensation 
of heat; a refrigerant. 

refrigerator (re-fri.fc-ru-tor), v. [< rcfrigcraic 
+ -ori.] That Tvliioh refrigerates, cools, or 
keoj>s cool ; specifically, any vessel, chamber, or 
.apparatus de- 
sierned to keep 
its contents at 
a temperature 
litth* if at 
all above the 
freezing-point. 

Ill n rc«trictcd 
ecn«o. rcfri^cm* 
tor Id .111 Inclosed 
chamlar or coin- 
r'irtmi’nt mIkto 
meats, fish, fruit, 
or Hiimirp, etc., 
arc kept cool by 
tbcprf'cnccoflce 
or frce.’Inc-iniv- 
tores, or by the 
circulation of cur- 
rents of cold air or 
If'inid supplied by 
an ice mnehine or 
a rcfriccratinp- 
ranchine lionips- 
tic refri?iritors 
are niadi* in n 
great variety of 
shape-^. and 'may 
bo either j>«*rf.ible 
or built into the 
walls of a house. 

Thev nintre from 

the iMiiunoii icw 

box (nljii.h in its 
eimpb'st form H 
ni»'!'‘ly a metal* 
lined nwUn box 
with facilltt 



refusal 

or character of heing refulgent; a flood of light; 
splendor; hrilliancy. 

A bar of ore, the beat and refulgence of which were al- 
most insupportable to me at ten feet distance, 
lYraxalt, Tour through Northern Parts of Europe, p. 109. 
=Syn. Effulgence, Sjilcndor, etc. (see radiance), brightness, 
refulgency (re-ful'jen-si), n. [As refulgence 
(see -c//).J Same &s refulgence. 
refulgent (re-ful'jgnt), a. [< OP. refulgent, 
P. refulgent Sp."Pg. rcfulgcnto = It. riful- 
gente, < L. rcfulgen(t-)s, ppr. of rcfulgcrc, flash 
hack, sliino hrilliantly, < re-, hack, + fulgere, 
flash, shine: see fulgent.'] Emitting or reflect- 
ing a bright light ; shining; splendid. 

If those refulgent beams of Ileav’n’s greatlight 
Gild not tlie day, what is tlie day but nigbtv 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 12. 
IVIiere some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a ricli ambrosial ocean isle, 

Tennyson, Experiments, Slilton. 
The high hills are a rr/iipe for the wild goats, and the refulgeutly (re-ful'jont-li), adv. With refnl- 
rucks for the conies. Ps. civ. 18 . geneo ; ivith great brightness. 
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fiigio, < L. refugium, a taking refuge, refuge, a 
plaeo of refuge, < rcfugcrc, flee back, retreat, < 
re-, back, -1- fngerc, flee : see fugitive. Of. rc- 
fiiit, refuteK] 1. Shelter or protection from 
danger or distress. 

And ns thou art n rightful lord and juge, 

Ne yeve us ncitlier mercy no refuge. 

CAattcer, Knigtit^s Tale, 1. 802. 
Pocks, dens, and caves I Put I in none of these 
hind place or re/ifi/e, jiUUon, P. L., ix. 110. 

2. Thatwliicli shelters or protects from danger, 
distress, or calamity; a stronghold whieli jiro- 
tccts by its strength, or a sanctuary which se- 
cures safety hj’^its sacredness ; any place whore 
one is out of the way of a threatened danger or 
evil; specifically, an institution ■where the des- 
titute or homeless find temporary shelter; an 
asylum. 

God Is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. ps. xlvi. 1. 


Refrifjerator. 

iT.body of therefri;jcr itor; piper eic.tlh* 

in^ I e, a ihclf for aupporlin.* ic« i/f. 

r. .ur-tnp: /i, (trlp-pinj J.j', Inis 
coicrintj ice*chai;ilx*r ; cioor rf cfunpart- 
iTient conwinin^ sliehcs/, of curnicaieii jjai. 
1 init. (1 iron, on ublcli arc su(i{v>nefl (he .irti* 
tics li- be prc'ened bj rcfrrucradfm i t, Jinc 
illlllK’. 


P3. clv. 18. 

Dnuvn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 

... ventures forth. . . 

TJic squirrel. Cotrper, Task, vi. 310. 

3. An e\i)odicntto secure protection, defense, 
or excuse ; a device ; a contrivance ; a shift ; a 
re‘5ourco. 

Their latest refuge 

IVas to send him. S/taX'.f Cop., v. 3. 21. 

0, teach me bow to make mine own excuse ! 

Or at the least this refuae let me Ihid : 

Though mv gross blood be stain'd with this abuse, 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind. 

Shaf:., Liicrcce, 1. 1C54. 
A youtli unknown to Plwebus, In despair, 

Puts his Ust refuge all in heaven and prayer. 

Poj>e, Duncind, il. 214. 

Patriotism Is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

Johnson, In Boswell, an. 1775. 
City of Refuge. Scerff/f.—Harborof refuge. SccAor- 
Irtri.— House of refuge, an institution for die shelter of 
the horaele.^s or destitute.— School of reftjge, a charity, 
nujffcd, or Industthil school. Also called hogs' ot girU' 
hou'^eof refugc.-Zyo. 1. Safety, security.— 2. Asylum, re* 
treat, sanctuniy. harbor, covert. 


kept parti) niied with Ice on refuge^ {rcf'fij). r. ; pret. and pi). vcrKficd, r>])Y. 
which nr tm-it nny bo kept) to barge and Clalionite rrf'tunud r<'nP iWunirr V ~ 

ice*clu‘'t« fl'id iec-r<«oui^. Small refrlucratnrs are soiiu* . v ' • •ff<lJiigicit I . )(Jugtu -^^P* 


tinm riilt 1 Anostbetlc refrigorator. See 

afi<* U.'t.'i', 

refrigerator-car (I’v-frijV-ra-tor-lriir), n. A 
freiglit-ciir up fov the lii'n.'if'rvntioii by 

ini', ' 111 - (.f oCiH'ri'ilmbloniproliaudi'ip. sudi 

cars ar" •‘iipjilkd w ith nn Ico-chnmhcr,an(l sometimes w llli 
nblov'i-. niilch l« driven by a belt from one axle of the 
car, nml causes a constant circulation of nlrovcr the Ice 
and thioii'di tin* car. H** 

refrigeratory (iv-frij'e-ra-to-ri), a. and «. [= 
Sp. Pg. H. rrfngcraiorio', <‘h. rr/ngcraforius, 
cooling, refrifreratory, < rrfrtgcrarc, pp. rrfri^ 
gevatu'^, cool; pee vrj'rigcratc.'] I. (i. (Jooliug; 
mitigating lioat. 

Till- cntcfnl ncld spirit that first comes over Is , . . 
hUliIy rcfrig-'ruturii, diuretic, sudorillc. 


refttgiar = It. rc/ugiarc^ take refuge; from tl)o 
iiouu.] I, fnmv. To shelter; protect; find ref- 
uge or e.xcusc for. 

Sill) hcffcnis, 

Who, sitting In the stocks, rejttgc tlielr shame, 

'1 hat many iiavc and others must sit there 

ShaL, Rich. II., V. 5. 2G. 

Even by those gods who refuged her abhorred. 

Drgden, Xneid, 11. 7&2, 

n. iniruns. To take slicUor. [Karo.] 

Tile Duke <3c Soiibl.c refuged hctlicr Ii-om France iipuii 
miscarriage o( roiiie umlcrtakings nf Iiis llicrc. 

SirJ, J'inelt, I'oreign Ambassadors, p. 111. 

Fpon Uic crags 

Wlilcli verge tlic northern shore, npoii tlie Iiciglits 
Eastward, liow tew liave refuged! Southey. 


Up. Ilerkcley, tr. of Sirls, S 120 . rofuge- (ref 'uj), n. A dialectal fonn of refuse-, 
II. II.: ]il. rifiigcrtilnrics (-rir.). Aiiytliiiig JJiittiirell. 
wliicli refrigrrates; a refrigerant; a retrigeni- refugee (ref-u-je')^n. [< F. r/fugii (= Sp. Pg. 
tor 


icii refrigrr.'ites; a relrigcr.aiit; a retrigera- refugee (ref-u-je'), n. [< F. rtfAijrn , ^ , 

; any v<’f.-el. elianibcr, or pipe iu wliiclicool- I'efugiado = It. refuginto), pp. of rffiigicr, take refunder^ (re-fun'dC’r), u. [< refund- + -erl.] 


refund^ (re-fund'), V. t. [< OP. refondre, re- 
melt, recast, refondre, refonder, restore, pay 
back, F. refondre, remelt, recast, remodel, re- 
form, z= Pr. refondre = Sp. Pg. reftmdir, ponr 
out again, = It. rifondcrc, pour out, remelt, 
recast, < L, rcfimdcrc, pour back, restore, < 
re-, back, + fnndcrc, pour: see rcfoiimV^. The 
OP. refondre, in the form refonder, in tlie sense 
‘ restore,’ seems to bo confused with refonder, 
ref under, reestablisb, rebuild, restore: see re- 
foundl. In def. 2 the E. verb appar. associ- 
ated with/imdl, Ji. Cl. refund^.] If. To pour 
back. 

Were tiio biimoiira ol the eye tinctured with any color, 
they w'ould refund that colour upon the object. 

May, Works of Creation, it 

2. To return in p.ayment or compensation for 
what has been taken ; repay ; restore. 

With this you have repaid me two thousand Found, 
and if you did not refund tluis Iionestly, I could not have 
siipply’d lier. Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

3. To rosupplj- with funds; reimburse; in- 
demnify. [Rare,] 

Tlio painter lias a demand ... to be fully refunded, 
liotli for ills disgiaces, ids losses, and tile apparent dan- 
ger of Ills life, Snift, to Bp. llorte, May 12, 1730. 

Kefundlng Act, a United Stales statute of July 14tb, 
1870, providing for tlie issue of &, 4J, and 4 percent, bonds, 
and for devoling tlie proceeds to tlie redemption of ont- 
standing iioiids. 

refund^ (ro-fui)d')» n. [< refund^, v.] Repay- 
ment; return of money. [Colloq.j 

Tliclr lots were confiscated ; no refund was made of tlio 
puicliaso money or compensation allowed for Improve- 
ments. Pop. Set. Mo., XXVIII. 784. 

2<o refund of duty sliall be allowed after tile lapse of 
fourteen days from tlic time of entry. 

If. S. Cons. Iteports (I8S0), Ko. 72, p, 532. 
refund^ (rc-fund'), r. f. [< re- /aiidi.] To 
fund again or anew, as a public debt, 
refunderi (ro-fim'dtr), n. [< refund^ -h -ei’t.] 
One wlio refunds or repays. 


ing i.s riroclod. 

A deilcato w iiie, and a duraiilc refrigeratory. .Mortimer. 



I’efugo: see rrfiigck,r.] 1. One wlio flees to a One wlio refimds or favors refunding or fund- 
refuge or .slieltor or place of safety. ing anew. 

Under wliatcvcr name, tiic city on tlic rocks, small at refundment (re-fund'raent), n. [^ refund^- "h 


goriitioii. 

1 1 mnot b»' srlinov. lodged, tlic ancients have t.vikid nincli 
of mirilial rrfrigeriume. South. 

refringet, i. [< L. rcfringcrc, break up, broalt 
<)pen,< rt-, brick, +/n'H'/crc, break: scefructinii. 
Cl', rcfrtirt, rrfrtiiifl, and infringe.] To'infringe 
upon. Pdlsr/rtirc. (ITallitrcli.) 
refringency (rc-frin'jen-si), n. [< rrfringcn(t) 
-f -(•//.] Tlie power of a snb.stance tii refract a 
ray; refringent or refractive power, 
refringent (re-frin'jont), (t. [< F. rifringcnt = 
Sji, rcfriiirp itir, < L. refringcn(t-)s, piir, of rc- 


flrst, strcngtlicncd by refugees from Saiona, grow and pros- 
pvred. 77. A. freeman, Venice, p. 2211. 

2. One wlio in times of persecnlioii or political 
commotion llce.s (o a foreign country for safety. 

Poor refugees at first, they purchase here ; 

And 600 U as denIzenM they domineer. 

Drydcn, tr. ol Satires of Juvenal, ill. 

3. Olio of a hand of maraiidcr.s durinp tho 
AmoriVnn Kovolutioii: po called hocaiiso they 
placed themselves under the refuwo or protec- 
tion of tlic British crown; same as cotr-way, 3, 

refugeeism {vcf-fl-ie'izin),«. l<.rcfttgcc'h^ism,] 
TJjo state or condition of a refugee. 

A Pole, or C/cch, or KomethtuK of that fcmicntlijg sort, 
in a htate of political rcfugrn'sin. 

(tforge Eliot, D.inlel Peronda, xxil. 


refracting: as, 


frh\g<n\ break up, break ofi': see refract.] refuit|,w. rrfniit,rcfutc,rcfat,rcfuit^ refiirniqh 

tlio quality of refractiveiiess; re- < OF. refnit, rrfiigt, refui, m., rr/it/c, P. OF r 

refringent prism. f., flight, e.scnpo. < rc/«iV, lice, < B. rr- 

fiigcrCjiXQQi Hccn/ayri.] Refuge; protection. 

Thou art larpessc of pToyn follclfco, 
llavcnc of refute, of tpiiete, and of rcsto. 

Chaucer, A, Ik P., 1. 34 . 


-ment.] The act of refunding or returning 
in pryment or compensation that which has 
been borrowed or taken; also, thatwliich is re- 
funded. 

Church land, alienated to lay uses, ivas formerly de- 
nounced to have this ellppeiy quality (like thawing snow]. 
But Bome portions of it somehow always stuck so fast 
that tho denunciators have been fain to postpone the 
prophecy of refundment to a late posterity. 

Lamb, Popular Fallacies, il. 
refurbish (ro-fci-'bish), t, 7. l<rc-+fiirljisli. Cf. 
OF. rrforbir, refottrhir, F. refonrhir = It. rifor- 
birc, refurbish.] To furbish anew; polish up. 

It icqulrcs a better poet to refurbish a trite thought 
than to exhibit nn original. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Abbe Pclille and Wal- 
ter Eaiidor. 


fraetivo 

[R.'uc.] 


Kcfractlfin h (he dcllecflon or bending which luminous 
rays experience In passing obliquely from one iiiediiim to 
another. . . . According as tho rcfr.acled ray npproaclies 
or deviates from (he normal, tlie Bccoiid rnedhtm Iseald 
to he more or le'S refriiujcnt or refracting tlian the tlrst, 
AtUnson, tr. of Ganot's Pliyalcs (10th cd.), § 030. 


(ro-fer'insh), v. t, [< re- 
refonrnir^ F. refournir = It. rifornirCj 
rofurrush.] To fuiaiish or supidy anew; refit 
■with funiiturc. 


Ryhia mosto excellent wittc, he (Henry VII.] . . . re- 
ulued tho lawes, . . , rr/wniw/icd his dominions, ami rc- 
„ .. ... payred his manours. Sir y. .Bfi/of, Tho Governour, i. 24. 

Jlowniyghtyoyoiirc-sclfgujalcthatmaynonght PC to ,s rx / j -n . 

here a bancr in hatcllc of n kyngc that ougiit toborrAffc rBtUSRDle (lo-fu za-hl), a. [< OF. (and F.) rc- 
mid counfort to alio tiio hosic. * f unable ; !\fi ref ufic^ + •ahlc.l Capahlo of hein" 

Jifcr/in(E, r. T. s.), ill. C22, rofusod; admitting refusal. ” 

A refiisablc or little thing In one’s eye. 

Young, Sermons, IL 
c- 

denial 


refroidef, r. Same as rc/md. . 

reftlfrcft). Pretcritandjiastpartioiploofmu'c. refulgence (ro-ful'jcns), «. [< OF. refnlgcnco 
reft'^t, reftef, ». Obsolete forms of rifll. = Sp. Pg. rcf'ulgcnnm = It. refulgcma, ( ti, rc- 

fnlgcntiu, reflected luster, retulgeneo, < refill- refusal (rJ-fu'zal), ji. [< AF. refusal; as V, 
r.) refuge = 1 r. refiig, refttch = Sp. Pg. It. re- gcn(i-)s, refulgent: seo rqfiilgent.] Tho state fusel •[ ; .pi,o act of refusing; donit 
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(faire refus (7c , object to, refuse, « ref us, 

so as to cause rejection, cTre de refus, he refused, 
ccrfdc refus, arefuso stag, eto.), associated witli 
the verb refttser, refuse, and prob. < L. refusus, 
pp. of refmderc, pour back, give back, restore : 
see rcfusc\ rcfuniP^. Some confusion may have 
existed with OF. refus, refugee, refus, refuit, 
refuge: see refuit, refute^.'] I, «. That which 
is refused or rejected ; waste or useless matter ; 
the worst or meanest part; rubbish. 

Thou liast mado ua rb refuse. Lam. iil. 45, 

Yet man, laborloua man, by alow dcRrcos . . . 
Gleans up the refuse ot the general apoll. 

Cmeper, Heroism, 1. 70, 
.Shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 

Old plash of rains, and refuse patch'd with moss. 

Tennyson. Vision ol Sin, v. 


refusal 

or rejection of iin 3 ^hing demanded, solicited, 
or offered for acceptance. 

For upon theyr refusall and forsalvinRe of the gospell, 
the same was to you by so inuche ye rather offered. 

Jb Udall, On Eom. xl. 

I beseech you 

That my rr/ui?arof so great an offer 

May make no ill construction. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, 1, 1, 

2. The choice of refusing or tnking ; the right 
of taking in preference to others; option of 
huyiug; preemption. 

I mean to he a suitor to your worship 
l(or the small teuement. ... 

Why, if your worship give me hut your hand, 

That I may have the refusal. I have done. 

B. Jonson. Yolponc, v. 4. 

Neighbour Steel’s wife asked to have the refusal of it, hut 
I guess I won't sell it. Jlaliburlon, 

Barnard's Act [passed in 1735], which avoided and iwo- 
Ilibited all speculative dealings in tllc liritlsli public funds, 

"puts" and rfCurais, and even suchordlnaiytrauBactlous 
as selling stocks wlilcli tlio vendor lias not in Ids posses- 
sion at the time. Sinelecnth Century, .VXVI. 852. 

3. In liydraul. ciigiti., the resistance of a iiilo 
at any point to further driving — To buy the re- 
fusal oL Scotuj/. 

refusei (ro-fur.'), i'.; prot. and pp. refused, pyir. 
refusinfl. ' [< ME. refuseii, reffu.scn, < OP. refu- 
ser, renfuser, raufuser, F. refuser = Sji. rehusiir 
= Pg. rcfiisar = It. rifiisurc, refuse, deny, re- 
ject; origin uncertain; perhaps (1) < LL. "re- fnae or molt again, 
fiisnrc, froq. of L. refuudcrc, ])p. refusus, pour refuser (ro-fu'zLT), ii. 
back, give back, restore (see refuudi, and cf. jeets. 
rcfii.sc-)-, or (2) irreg. < L. refulare, rcfu.so (sec 
refute^), perhaps by confusion witli rceusure, 
refuso (see I'ccusc)', or (3) < OF. re/ refuse, refusion (ro-fu'zhon), n. [f i 
leavings (SCO ir/iwfS).] I. trails, l. 'lo deny, _ It. rij'iisionc, < Ij, 


regal 

How wilt thou reason with them, how r^ute 
Their idolisms, traditions, paradoxes ? 

Milton, r. K,, iv. 233, 

And he says mucli that many may dispute, 

And cavil at witli ease, but none refute. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 860. 

2. To overcome in argument; prove to be in 
error; as, to refute a disputant. 

Tliere were so many witnesses to these two miracles 
that it is impossible to refute such multitudes. Addison, 
= Syn. 1. Confute and Refute agree in representing a quick 
and tliorough answer to assertions made by another. Con- 
fute applies to arguments, refute to both arguments and 
charges. 

refute'-^ti Bee refuit. 

refuter (re-fu't6r), n. One ■who or that which 
refutes. 

My reftiler's forehead Is stronger, with a weaker wit. 

Rp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, i. § 3. 


= Svn. Dregs, scum, dross, trash, rubbish. 

II. (i. 1< of used; rejected; hence, worthless; peg. An abbreviation of (a) rer/enf; (h) register; 
of no value; as, the refuse parts of stone or registrar; (d) regular; (c) regularly, 

regain (re-gan'), V. f. {fOV.rcgaignicr^rcgaa- 
gner, rexvaignier, F, regagner (= Sp. reganar = 


timber. 

To sen me Innguyshlngc, 

Ihat am refus of everj- creature. 

Chaucer, TroUus, L 670. 
They fought not against them, but witli the refuse and 
scattered people of iho overthrown army Ids fatlicr Imd 
lost before. AV/A, tr. of Plutarch, p. 207. 

r.vcryltilng that was vile and refuse, that they destroyed 
utterly. 

refuse^ (ru-fuz')> >'• t- 


1 aam. XV. 0, 

[< rc- + fusc^y r.] To 
One who refusoB or re- 


as a request, demand, or invilntioii ; decline to 
do or grant: as, to refuse ndmittniioc; she re- 
fused horsolf to callers. 

Accoptctli than of us tlic trewo entente, 
llmt nc\er yet refu*j^den jour licste. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Talc, I 72, 
If jou ft’/n*'* ><'nr aid 
In tills so ncvcr.ncedcd liolp, yet do not 
Vplimld ‘6 u itli our distress, Shak,, Cor , v. 1, 33, 


Tlic only reUitcTS and condemnerB of this catholic prac* 
tlce. der. Taylor, 

OF. refusion, F. 
refuhio(n-), an 


overflowing, < rrfundcrCf pp. refusus, pour back: 
see refuse'^ , re fuiid,'] 1. A renewed orrepoatod 
nicl t i iig or fusion,— 2. The act of pouring back ; 
a rcflowing. 

It hntli been objected to me flmt this doctrluD of the 
refufion of the ponl uas vcr>* consistent uUh the liellef of 
n 'future state of rcwnitU and punishments, in the Inter- 
au'tU'itc space lictwcen deulli and the resolution of tlic 
sotil Into tlic Tb ;»•. WorVurtou, Legation, lH., note cc. 
He then went to the town-hiiU ; on their rr/oon'; lilrn rnfnfohiltfwt'n’.fn.ta.bil'i-til ti. T<refu(ahlc + 
entranee. lie hurst open the door n Uh hls foot, and seated PlH.?..! .V i .VkJ.P Ir vV:..!: 

himself ahriiptlj irnfpofe, Letters, II. 2. 


2. To decline to acPC]»t ; reject: to rtfusv 

an oflice; to nfu'^c an ofl'er. 

And quliome jc audit for to refuse 
rnune that grel idllct. chalrge, and cure. 

Lauder, i»cwtle «»f Kyngl.s (!'. II. T. S,), 1. K'5. 

The stone nhich llio hnllUvrb refitfcd Is hccotne lliehcml 
stone of tlie connT IV- cwlil. 22. 

I. Antliou) Lumpkin. r.«<pilre,of Itlnnk place, r/'/o.vjon, 
Coiislantb NeMlle, si>lneter. of no jilace at all. 

G"ldfm\th, .‘<he Moojis to (.’onqiur, v. 

Sf. Todisown; di-nvow ; forsake. Xarcs. p'Cled 
refuse tnc!” was fonncrlj* a fashionable impre- 
cation.] 

Refute me nat tmteof jour Itcmelmlhrnuucc. 

Rolitieal Pttcfnf, etc. (ed. Kiirnl^all), p. 41. 
lie that jn joutle no vertucw)!! VEC, 

III Age all honour ujll him Jlr/to/" 

IkdiLe of Precedence (!'. I'., T. S., etlm fer.), I. C.-. 
Deny llij fnllier, and ref toe thy name. 

Shtik., li. nml J.. II. 2. 31. 

4. to hold (trooi)s) Imck, or move (them) 

back from the regular nliiicnieiit, when about 
to engage tbe enemy in battle. In the oblique 
order of battle, if eitlier Haul: attack, the other 
flank ih nfused. — 5. Fail to receive; re.sist; 
repel. 

Tlic acid, by destroying tiic alkali on tlie lithographic 
chalk, causes the stone to the printing Ink except 

where touched hy the chalk. 

ir<;rA^Ao/» Reedptf, Ist scr., p. 162. 
— SjTi. 1 and 2. Decline, Rtfuf/', Reject, Repel, and Rehuf 
arc in the order of strengtli 


lUj ( 800 -7/i7(7yj.] Oiipabilily oC boiiig refuted 
refutable (I'v-fu'tn-ld), n. [= OP. "rffutahir 
= S]i. refutahlc s= Fj;. refutavci: uh refute^ + 
-n7i7e.] Ciipalde of being refuted ordisjiroved ; 
tluil may bo jiroved false or erroneous. 

IlvnUvrs the text, nnil crvalc-s n n/utnUf doctrine ol 
Ills oun, Junius, Letters, llv. 

refutably (le-fu'la-bll), adr. Ill a refutable 
luiiiiiicr; so n.s to lie refuted or disproved, 
refutal (ro-fu’tnl), n. [< rrfuh i + -al.J Itefu- 
tatioii. [Ifare.j 

A llvIiiRrc/iiIolof the lie llinl n Rood soldier must needs 
be ilcftnivcd. R*ational Raj^tM, XMJ. xlll. 1. 

refutation (ref-fi-tu'shon), «. [f OF. refuta- 
(ton, F, rtftftalidu = Sji. refutacioii = Pg. refit- 
ta^<7oz= If. rifutarionc, < a refu- 

tation, < refulare, i»ii. refulatus, refute: see re- 
fut<l.} The act of refuting or disproving; the 
overthrowing of nn argument, opinion, testi- 
mony, doctrine, or theory b^vargnnnmt or coun- 
tervailing proof; confutation; <li.‘'proof. AV/n. 
frtfiVu* U dlstlnguidml as direct or o'tonslvc. Indirect or 
meigoglcal, n priori or n posteriori, nccimling to tiic kind 
of ri'af-onlng employed. 

It w.ss auBwert'd !iy nnotlicr W'kc cnllctl tlic Refulaehn 
or Ourrcommjug of the npiiolloglo, of the cotinencloa of 
MndrllL Halt, Hen. Vlll., an. 18. 

As fiT the llrst Interprct.nClon, because It Is altogether 
wasted, It iiedetli no refutatwn. 

Crttuine. DccLsratluii on tlic Klghty-aevciitli I’/eilm. 

Tlic error referred to ... In too obviotiB to require n 
particular rrfutalhn. 

RufhneU, Xntiirc and the Siipennat,, xl. 


n. inIranB. To declino to ncoopt or consent; jofutatory (rf-fu'tfi-td-ri), n. [< F. nfulntnir 
’’ _ tjp. jifr, rrfutatnrin', < 1.1.. rrfutiitorius, of or 

bcIonpriiiR to rcfiiliilion, rcfiitntory, < L. irfu- 
tiirc, ]ip. rrfiitalus, reitxlo: sec irl'iilcl.] Tend- 
ing to rcfii’to; contniniiifr rofiitiition. 
refute' (rc-fut'), r. t. ; prcl. and jip. irfiitrd, 
iipr. rcfutimj. [< OF. rrfutcr, refute, confute, 
F. rtfutrr=z Sp. Pr. refutur s= It. rifuUire, rc- 
fultirc, < I.. rrfuUirv, eliock, drive buck, repress, 
rciK'l, rebut, etc., < rc- + "future ns in cniifuturc, 
confute: see fon/iite.] 1. To disprove and over- 
throw by nrRiimcnt or countervailing ])Toof; 
])rov(> to’ bo fiilse or erroneous: as, to refute a 
doctrine or nii neensntion. 


full to comply. 

Onr [womcn’sl hearts are fonn'd, as you ymirsclves would 
choose. 

Too proud to ask, too humble to refiire. 

Garth, Kpll. to Addfonn’s Cato. 
Free In ills will to clioo«o or to rcfiire, 

Man may improve the crlsl*. fir nt)n“e. 

Coirjh-r, I’rogrcps of I>ror, 1. 26. 

refuse^t (rc-fi'iz'), n. [< ME. refuse, < OI'^. refus, 
m., refuse, f., = It. rtfiiso, in., a refusal; from 
the verb: see refuse'^ j v. Cf. rcfust^.l A re- 
fusal. 

He lialhc hurtc ful fcic tlmt list to make 
A jifte lightly, that put is in rr/nv. 

J*olitical Poem*, etc. (cd. rnrnlvall), p. 70. 
Tliy face tempts my fouI to leave the heavens for Ihcc, 
And thy words of refuse do pour even liell on me 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Dug. Garner, I. 607). 

refuse- (rcf'us), n. and a, [< AfE. refus, refuecj 
< OF. refus, rcf’ns, repulse, refusal, rejoetion 


And then the Law of JCntionB gnliiBt her rose. 

.\n(l reasons brought that no man could refute, 

Sjtcmer, F. Q,, V, Ii. 4 1. 
Tlicn I began to refute that foulo error, howbeit my 
speach did nothing at nil prcunllc witli him, 

UaUuyVs Voyages, II. CO. 


‘Pg. rcgauliar = It. riguadagnare), < rc-, again, 
-b gangnicr, gaigucr, gain: see yainl.] 1. To 
gain anew; recover, as what has escaped or 
been lost; rotrievo. 

But by degrees, first this, then that reyaMd, 

Tho turning tide bears back with flowing chance 
Unto the Dauphin all we had attain’d. 

DfiniW, Civil Wars, v. 44. 
If our Fathers have lost their Liberty, why may not we 
labour to regain It? Seldcn, Table-Talk, p. 40. 

Hopeful to regain 

Tliy love, the solo contentment of my heart. 

Milton, P. L., X. 972. 

Ah, love I although the morn shall come again, 

And on new rose-buds the new sun shall smile, 

Can we rr^otn wlmt we have lost meanwhile? 

iriffiam Jfom’?, Barthly Paradise, I. 338. 

2. To uiTivc at again; return to; snceoed in 
roneliing onco more : ns, tlioy regained tho shore 
in safety. 

The leap wns quick, return wns quick, he has reyain'tl tho 
place. Leiyh Hunt, The Glove and the Lions. 

= Byn. 1. To repoBsea-s. 

regal' (rC'gnl), a. and n. [< JU3, regal, rcgall, 
< OF. regal, regal, royal (as a noun, a royal 
vestment), in vcmnculnr form real F. rtal (> 

K. nal-) and royal (> E. royal); = Pr. rcial, 
rial = Ep. Pg. real (> E. reitl^, a coin) = It. 
regale, rcalc, < L. regalis. royal, kingly, < rex 
(it//-), a king: see rex. Cf. real-, real‘s, royal, 
regale-.'] I. a. Pcrlnining to a king; kingly; 
royal: n.s, a regal title; regal authority; regal 
])onii). 

Jlost inaidlest It Is that these Ithe pyTaiuIds], ns tho 
rest, were the regall Bopiilchres of the .Lg>'ptl.'\iiP. 

Sandys, Tnunlles, p. 09. 

With them (Ithuriel and Zephonl comes n third of regal 
port. 

But faded Pplciulour wan. .Vi7fon, P. L., Iv. GC9. 

Among the gems will bo fonnd some riortmits of kings 
ill the Macedonian period, wlilch may iiebest studied In 
connexion with the regal coins of the same pcrlwl. 

C. 2’. AVirfon, Art and Arcli.xol., p. 374. 
Regal or royal fisbea ulmlesand sturgeons: eo called 
from an enactment of Bdward II. tlmt when thrown ashore 
orcnnghlon the British coasts they can bo claimed as the 
prcmcrly of the sovereign. = Syn. Kingly, etc. See royal. 
Il.t n. j)l. Koyulty; royal authority. 

Now be w e duchesses, both I and ye. 

And Blkcrcd to tho regals of Atlienes. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2123 

regal- (ro'gnl), »i. pCarly mod. E. regnU, rc- 
gallCj nl.*<o rignlc, rcgole; < uP. rcgulc, Y, rcgalc,i, 
bit. rcgalCy fi regal,' It. regale, a band-organ (Sp. 
regnlid, au organ-pipe), < regale, regal, royal, < 

L, rcgalisy regal, royal : soo rcgal^,"] 1. A small 
porlublp organ, muck 
used in the sixtocutb 
and sevontoenth cen- 
tiirio.s consisting of 
ono or sometimes two 
sots of rpod-pipcs 
jdayed with keys for 
tho' ])laycr’s ' right 
hand, with a small 
hollows for tho loft 
hand, its compass In- 
cluded only a few tones. 

In many cases the lii'itni- 
inent wns made to shut up 
\\ itiiin eo\ era, like a largo 
book: bcnco the name 
Ribie-orgati. If there was 
hut ono pipe to each note, 
the Inatrumcnt was called 
a single regal, if two pipes 
to cacli note, a double regal. 



Regal. 

<From an old i>ainting.) 

Tlic invention of the regal 


is often erroneously ascribed to Poll, an organ-builder of 
Nuremberg, in 1676; theiustriiment was common in Eng- 
land in tho reign of Ilcnrj* VIII. It is now obsolete, but 
the name Is still applied in Germany to certain reed-stops 



regal 

of the oi^ran. In England a singlo instrumcntwas usually 
called a j)aj> o/ rcgah. 

With dulscmei-s and the rcgalls, 

Sw'cct sittrons melody. 

Ldgldon, Tearcs or Lamentations (1013). (JIalUicdL) 

And in rcgals (where they have a pipe they coll the 
nightingale pipe, which containeth water) the sound hath 
a continuall trembling. Bacon, Nat. Hist,, § 172. 

Ecprc’ientations of regah shew as if they were fastened 
to the shoulder, while the right hand touches the keys, 
and the left is employed in blowing a small pair of bel- 
low s- (rrntfrMmn's Mag., LX^ V. 328. 

2. An old instrument of porenssiou, composed 
of sonorous slabs or slips of wood, it was a sort of 
harmonica, and was played by striking the slips of wood 
with a stick armed with a ball or knob. 

regale^ (re-gfir), r.; pret. and pp. rcr/nlrfl, ppr. 
rajaUnfi, *£< OP. nrialer, rcgallcr, F. rt paler, en- 
tertain, regale (= Sp. rcgalar^ entertain, caress, 
fondle, pet, = Pg. regaJar, entertain, charm, 
please, = It. rcgalarc, entertain, treat); of 
doubtful oriffin: (u) in one view orig. ‘treat 
like a king,' ‘treat royally,' < regal, royal (cf. 
OP. rcgalcr, rcgalkr, take by royal autliority) 
(see rcgal'^); (6) in another view, lit. ‘rejoice 
oneself,' < rc- 4* galcr^ rejoico: see gala^; (c) 
the Sp. is identified by Diez with rcgnlar, melt, 

< L. rcgclarc, melt, thaw, warm, lit. ‘unfreeze,’ 

< rc; back, 4- gclnrr, freeze: see congeal, and 
cf. rcgclntion; {(1) cf. OF. rcgalcr, rcgnllcr, 
dinde or sharo equally, distribute, equalize, < 
re- 4* cgnh equal: .see cgal, cqaaL"] I. ivans. 
To entertain sumptuously or delightfully; feast 
or divert with that which is highlj" pleasing; 
gratify, as the senses: as, to regale tlic taste, 
the eye, or the ear. 

The rortuguptc general then invited the monks on hoard 
his vc««''l. where he regaled them, suid pave to each pres- 
ents that were most suitable to their austere life. 

Untfc, Source of the >'ilc, II. Ut. 

Evciy old burgher had a budget of miraculous stories to 
ttll ab'Uit tie* exploits of Ilnrdkopplg I’iet, wherewith he 
regalfl his children of a long winter night. 

Irring, Knickerbocker, p. 3G1, 

Ilolicgihalns and OaleriuR arc reported, when dining, to 
ha\o rr'jnled themselves with the sight of criminals torn 
bv w ild Lccly, llurop. iloralp, I, 2s>8. 

II. inirany. To feast; have pleasure or diver- 
siojj. 

See the rich churl, amid the social sotis 
(d wine and v it, rcgalinn ! 

cpirndrinc, rconomy, 1. M. 
f»n twig^ of hawthorn lie regal'd, 

On pippins' russet peel. 

Cotrper, Epitaph on a Hare. 

The little girl . . . was met by Mrs. Korrl«, who thus 
regaled In the credit of being foremost to welcome her. 

Jane Anxten, Sfanstlcld Park. il. 

regale^ (rr-guT), ». [< P. regal, also r^gak, a 
banqtu't. iimu^omont, pleasure-party (rsSp. Pg, 
It. rfgak), a pro<5ont, gift: see regalia-, regalia), 

< regale, ontortaiu: see regak'i-, r.] A 
choice repa*:! : a regalement, entertainment, or 
treat; a carou«o. 

llic damned . . . W'ould take It for a great regale to 
hive a duiichlll fur tliclr bed, Instead of the bunilng coals 
of that eternal Crc. Jcr. Taglor, M’orks (cd. 1835), 1, 380. 

Our new acqu.alnt,ance asked us If ever wc b.ad drank 
cgg-fllp? To which we answering In the negative, he as- 
sured us of a regale, and onlered a quart to bo prepared. 

Smollett, Itoderiek Kandom, .\iv. 

That je may garnl'h your profuse regales 

^YIlh 8umm*T fruits tirought forth by winfiy suns. 

Co\rj>cr, Task, Hi. furd. 

regale- (rc-ga'lc), n. ; pi. rcf/r/h'a (-Iii[). [=OP, 
regale, p.‘ rujak = Sj). regale = It. regalia, a 
royal jirlvilcge, prerogative, < ML. regale, roy- 
al power or prerogative, regalia, pi. (also ns 
fern, sing.), royal powers, royal prerogatives, 
the ensigns of royalty, etc,, ncut. of L. rcgalis', 
regal, royal: set* Vrr/afi,] 1, A privilege, pro- 
rogativei or right of property pertaining to the 
sovereign of a state by virtue of his ofTicc. Tlie 
regalia are usuallyrcckonedtobefilx — namely, the power 
of Judicature; of lifeanddeatli ; of war and peace; of mas- 
terle.s8 goods, aRcstrays, etc.; of assessments ; and of mint- 
ing of money. 

The jirerogatlvc is Fometlmcs called jura regalia or re- 
galia, the regalia bedng either majora, Hie rcg.al dignity 
and power, or minora, the revenue of the crown. 

i//iei/c. Brit., XJX. C72. 

2. In cecks, hist., the poxvor of tlio sovereign 
in ccclosinstical affairs. In monarcldcal countries 
where the papal authority Is rccognlrcd by the state, the 
regale fs usually defined hy a concordat with the jiapal 
see; In otlier monarchical countries It takes the form of 
the royal supremacy (see miprcmacij). In medieval times 
especially the regale Involved tho right of enjoyment of 
the revenues of vacant bishopricB, and of presentation to 
all ecclesiastical benefices or positions above the ordinary 
parochial emes during the vacancy of ascc. The.scrights 
were exercised hy the Norman and liantagenet kings of 
England and by tlio French kings from llic eleventh cen- 
tuiy onward with constantly widening application and In- 
creased Insistence till the time of Louis XIV. Opposed 
to pontifieale. Sec investiture. 
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Those privileges and liberties of the Church which 
were not derogatory to the regale and the kingdom. 

Jt 1I\ jDixon, Hist. Clmrcli of Eng., i. 

3. pi. Ensigns of roj'alty; tlie apparatus of a 
coronation, as tlie cromi, scepter, etc. Tlie re- 
galia of England consist of the crown, the scepter with the 
cross, the ver^e or rod with the dove, the so-callcd staff of 
Edward the Confessor, scx'eral swords, the ampulla for the 
sacred oil, the spurs of chividry, and several other pieces. 
These arc preserved in the Jewel-room in the Tower of 
London. The regalia of Scotland consist of the crowm, 
the Ecepter, and the sword of state. Tlicy, with several 
other regal decoration^ .arc exhibited in the crown-room 
In the castle of Edhiburglu 

4. p?. TUo insignia, decorations, or “jewels” 
of an order, as of tho Freemasons— Rcgalta of 
the church, in England, the privileges which have been 
conceded to the church by kings; sometimes, tho patri- 
mony of the church. 

Regalecidfe (reg-a-lcs'i-de ), pL [NL., < JRc- 
gatcens *4 A family of tmniosomous 

fishes, tj’pifiod by tho genus Jtegakcus, They 
h.ave tho body much compressed and elongated or ribbon- 
like. the head oblong and with tlic opercular app.aratus 
I)rocluced backward, several of tho anterior dorsal rays 
elongated and constituting a kind of crest, and long, sin- 
gle, oar-llko rays in the position of the ventral ilns. Tho 
species arc pelaclc and mrcly seen. Some attain a length 
of more than 20 feet. 

Regalecus (rc-gaPe-kus), n. [NL. (Brunnich), 
lit. ‘king of tho herrings,' < L. rex (reg-), king, 
4“ NL. alee, herring: see (fk(‘.'\ A genus of 
ribbon-fishes, tj'pical of the family Hegnlccklx. 



King of the Herrings, or Oar {Regalecus jeUsttel. 


The northern /?. glesnc is popularly known ns 
tho ling of the herrings. Also called Ogmnctrus. 

regalcieilt (re-gurmont), n. [= P. regalement 
= Sp. regalanucnio : as regale^ + -ment.] Ko- 
fresmnent; entortainmont; gratification. 

11ie Muses still require 
Humid regatewent, nor will aught avail 
Imploring I'liodiiis with tiiiiiiolstcnM Ups. 

J. Philips, Cider, II, 

regalor (re-ga'ler). n. One who or that which 
regales. Jmp. I>iet. 

regalia^, n. Plural of regale-. 

regalia-t, tt. [Confused in E. with regalia'^ ; < 
•Sp, Pg. It. rcgalo, < F. regale, a banquet; seo 
regale^. } Same as regale^, 

Tlic Town filmll have Its regalia; the Coffee-house ga- 
pers, I'm resolv’d, shan’t waul their Diversion. 

D'Ur/cg, Two Queens of Ilrcntford, I. (Davies.) 

regalia^ Cuban Sp. regalia, n 

fine grade of cigar (regalia imperial, imperial 
regalia, media regalia, medium regalia), lit. 
* royal privilege': see regale-,'] A suporior Idml 
of cigar. Sco flic quotation, 

TJio highest class of Cuban-made cigars (arcl called 
"vcgucras.” , . . Next come the similarly made 

of the best Vutit.a Abajo tobacco ; and It Is only the low- 
er <iualltlt*8, '’ordinary' regalias," which arc commonly 
found In commerce, tho liner . . . being exceedingly high- 
priced. Knqjc. Brit., XX HI. 420. 

regalian (re-ga'Han), a. [< F. rigalicn, apper- 
taining to royalty, < rl’gal, regal: sco regal'^, 
regale-.] Pertaining to a king or suzerain; re- 
gal; sovereign; belonging to tho regalia. 

Chester was first culled a county palatine under Henry 
II., hut It previously possessed all regalian rights of ju- 
risdiction. JIallam, Allddlo Ages. 

He liad ti right to the regalian rights of coining. 

Brougham. 

regaliof, n. Same as regale^. 

iJoyou think . . . tliat the f.atal end of their Journey 
being continually brfoic tlulr eyes would not alter and 
deprave their palate from tasting these regaliosf 

Cotton, tr. of Montaigne's Ess.-iys, xvl. (Davies.) 
Fools, which each man mccta in hh dish each day. 

Arc yet the great rcgalios of a play. 

Dryden, Sir Marlin Mar-All, Frol., I. 3. 

regalism (ro'gal-izm), n. [< rcyall + -isn;.] 
Tlio control or iiilcrfcrencoof the Bovoroign in 
ecclcsinstical mutters. 

^Nevertheless in them [tho Cetholle kinpclnms of Kurope] 
rcfjalism, wlilcli Is royal supremacy pushed to tho very 
vergo of schism. lias always prevailed. Card, 3Iannirtff. 

regality (rS-gaTi-ti), n. [Early moil. E. rcgnl- 
ilc, < OF. regaUie = It. regaUtd, < ML. rcguli- 


regard. 

ta(t-)s, kingly offiee or character, royalty, < L. 
rcgalis, kingly, regal: see regaU, Cf. regally, 
realty", royalty, doublets of regality.'] 1. Eoy- 
alty; sovereignty; kingship. 

Tho nobles and commons were wel pleased that Kyng 
Richard should frankely and frely of his owne mere mocion 
resigiiD his croune and departe from his renaliie. 

Uall, Hen. IV., Int. 

Is It possible that one so grave and judicious should 
... be persuaded that ecclesiastical regiment degener- 
ateth into civil regality, when ono is allowed to do that 
which Imth been at any time the deed of more? 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 14, 

ITo came partly in by the sword, and had high courage 
in all points of regality. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

2, In Scotland, a territorial jurisdiction for- 
merly conferred bj- the Idng. Tholandsover which 
this jurisdiction extended were said to be given in libe- 
ram rr'7ah7afcrj?, and the persons receiving the right were 
termed lords of regality, and exercised the highest prerog- 
atives of the crown. 

There be civlll Courts also in everic regalitie, holden by 
their Bailiffes, to whom the kings have gratiously grant- 
ed royalties. Holland, tr. of Camden, il. 8. (Davies.) 

3t. pi. Things pertaining to sovereignty; insig- 
nia of kingship ; regalia. 

For what purpose was it ordayned that christen kynges 
. . . shuldo in an open and stately place before all their 
subiectes receyue their croivne and other Jlegalilies? 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 2. 

Such which God . , . hath reserved as his own appro- 
priate regalities. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 201. 
Burgh of regality. See burgh. 

regally (re'gal-i), adv. In a regal or royal man- 
ner. 

regalot Cre-gil'lo), «. [< It. Sp. Pg. rcgalo : see 
regale^.] ' Same as regale^. 

I thank you for the last regalo you gave rao at your 
Slusxeum, and for the good Company. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 20. 

I congT.alulatc you onyourre^-nZo from theNorthumber- 
lands. Walpole, To Klann, July 8, 1758. 

regalst (ro'galz), >!. _[)?. Samo as regalia^-. See 
regale-, 3. 

regaltyt (ro'gal-ti), », [< ME. regally, < OF. 
"rcgaltc, rcgalitc, royalty : seo regality, realty'^.] 
Same ns regality. 

For all Thebes with the regally 
Put his body In such Jeopardy. 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, li. 

This was dangerous to tlie peace of the kingdom, and 
entrenched too much upon the rcgalty. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 00. 

regalyt, »- [< ME. rcgalic, regahje, < OF. re- 
gahe, f,, < kIL. rr/ 7 ff ha, royalty, royal preroga- 
tive, prop. ncut. pl. of L. rcgalis, royal: see rc- 
grdi-, regale^.] 1. Royalty; sovereignty; pre- 
rogative. 

nit stondeth thus, tliat youre contralre, crueltee, 

Allyed is agenst your regalye 

Under colour of womanly benuto. Chaucer, Pity, 1. 65. 

To the entente to make John, sone of the same Duke, 
King of this your seld rcalme, and to depose you of your 
heigh rcgalic therof. Paston Letters, 1. 100. 

2. pi. Sumo as regalia^. Seo regale-, 3. 

The rcgalics of Scotland, that is to meanc tho crowne, 
with the septor and clotli of estate. 

Pahyan, Chron. (ed. 1559), II. 140. 

regar, See regur. 

regara (ru-guvd'), v. [Fonnorly also reguard 
(hko guard)', < OF. regarder, reguardor, rcicar- 
dcr, P. regarder (= Pr. regardar, reguardar = 
Pg, regardar = It. riguardarc, Mi. rcgardarc), 
look at, observe, regard, < rc- H- gardcr, keep, 
heed, mark: guard. Cf. rcicflrd.] 1, trails. 

1, To look upon; observe; notice with some 
particularity; pay attention to. 

If much you note him. 

You shall offend him ; . . . 

Feed, and regard him not. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 68. 

Him Sir Bedivere 

Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

The horse secs tho spectacle ; it is only you w'lio regard 
and admire ft. H. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 295. 

2t. To look toward; have an aspect or pros- 
pect toward. 

Calais Is an cxtraordlnarj* well fortified place, in the old 
Cnstlo and new Cltadcll, reguarding tho Sea. 

Evelyn, Diarj’, Nov. 11, 1G4S. 

3. To attend to xvitli respect ; obseiwe a certain 
respect toward; respect; rox^crence; honor; 
esteem. 

Ho that regardeth tho day regardeth It unto the Lord, 

Rom. xiv. 0. 

This aspect of mine . . . 

Tlic best-rr£rnrdc(Z virgins of our clime 

Have lox'cd. Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 10. 

4. To consider of importance, value, moment, 
or interest; mind; care for: as, to regard the 
feelings of others; not to regard pain. 
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Ilis bookes of Husbandrio are moch to be regarded. 

Ascham, The Scholemnster, p. 152. 
Facts from various places and times prove that in mili- 
tant communities tlie claims to life, libeity, and property 
lU'e little regarded. II. Spencer, Pi in. of Sociol., § 6C0. 

5. To liavo or to slio-^v certain fccling^s to- 
■vvard; sliow a certain disposition toward; 
treat; use. 

^tis associates socmtohavcr<?';fTrrf<’rfhira wllhkindness. 

Macanlnij. 

To •\dow; look on; consider: usually fol- 
ioNttd "by as. 

They are not only as authors, but as partisans. 

Addhon. 

A face perfectly quiescent wc rr/ 7 nrff as sicnifylnp ah- 
sence of feeling. II. Spencer, iTin. of Psycliol., § 107. 

I rrf 7 flr(f the judicial faculty, “Judgment,'' . . . n^that 
on which historical study produces the most ^uluablo 
results. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., j). lU. 

7. To liavo relation or respect to; concern: as, 
tins argument does not regard the question. 
This fable seems to regard natural philosophy. 

Ilacnn, Physical rabies, xl., H.vpl. 
Tlic deed Is done. 

And what may follow now regards not me. 

ShcUcg, The Ccncl, iv. J. 

Sf. To show attention to; caro for; guard. 

But ere we go, regard this dying prince, 

TIio valiant Duke of Dedtoid. (.'onie, my lonl, 

We ulll iicstou you in sonic better place 

1 Hen. VI., HI. 2. Sa. 
As regards, "Ith regard to; as respects; ns comerns : 
ns, regards that matter. I am {julte of youi opinhm. 
=Syn. To lemaik, heed, estimate, ^al^c. 

II. intrau}^. To have concern ; care. 

The Knight nothing regarded 
To see the Lady scntled. 

Constance o/ Cleveland (('lilld's B.illnds, IV. 220). 
regard frc-giird'), n. [Formerly also reguard 
(Mki' guard); < r(g(ird.< OV. regard, regort, 
vegnard, F. regard = Vv. Kfjarl, rre/nart =:OS\i. 
r(gK((rda= Pg. regardo = It. rtgaardo (ML. re- 
gardnin), regard, respect ; from the verb: sec 
ngard, r.] 1. Look or gaze; n'^jicct. 

I extend an hand to tilm tlms, quenching fiiy fnnilllnr 
Binlle ulth an iiusteic retard of eontnd. 

.sv.fg-., T V., li. T.^l. 

You arc m>w within retard of tin' pro'^ejire 

It .fotisnu, t\\nthl:\'« Hcvfls, H. 1. 

2. Attention, as ton matter of importance or 
interest; hci-d; consiilcriitum. 

Helene mo (Uird), a ponIdi'>ur cannot hnne 
'J’uo great rrgnrde thereon hl*< knife should cut, 

.Steele tiln.s (('<!. Arber). j» C.'. 
Things AUttioul nil remedy 
Slnuld he without retard: what > done Is done. 

Shak.. Macbilh, 111. 2. 12. 
Wo have sufllclcnt firoof that hcm'Wor>!ilp slrringosl 
where there h leosl regard for human freedotn 

II. Sj^ncer, Social .statics, p. 

3. That feeling or view of the mind which 
springs especuilly from estimable ciualities in 
the object; ostcom; afTection; respect; rover- 
once: as, to liavc a great regard for a jjerson. 

Will }e do niigljt for re-iard o' mo? 

Jaiiii’e TeZ/tT (fhiUrs B.dl.ad*, ^■l. 111). 
To lilm the) had regard, lK'cau'>c tlial of long time he 
had hew Itched them with eorctrle-. Acts '111. 11. 

I !ia' e he.ird enough to convince me that he Is un worthy 
niy regard. Sheridan, .ScImkiI fur Scandal, HI. 1. 

4. Itoputo, good or Ijad, but f.spocially good ; 
note; account. 

>fac TIrrelaghe was a man of ineanc«t r«’.'7an/enniongc«l 
them. Sj'cntfr, Stale of Ireland. 

I nrn n baril of no renard 
Wr gentle folks and a' that. 

.Tolly Beggars. 

5. Ib’lation; respect; reforcimc; view: often 
in Iho phrases \ti regard io, irilli regard to. 

'Hms conscience does make cownnls of us nil ; . . , 

And enteri>rlse.s of great pltcli (follow liat e and mo- 
ment 

^VHh thih regard their ciinent.s turn aw r). 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 1. bT. 
To . . . jiersna«le them to pursue ami iiersc'erc In 'Ir- 
Itie trith regard In themsilvcs, in justice and gwdness 
irifh regard to their neighbours, and piety toward (Hal. 

Watts. 

6. flatter; point; particular; consideration; 
contlition; respect. 

liOvc 'b not love 

Wlien it !s mingle*! with regard* that stand 
Aloof from the entire jioint. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 212. 
I never beheld so delicate n creature [a horse]; , . , In 
all regunrda bcautifiill, and jiroporlioned to juhnirntlon. 

Ihehjn, Dlarj', >*ov. 17, ICS I. 
Xaturo ... in the first Bentlmciit of kindness antici- 
pates already a benevolence w hich tliall lo'C all p.ii tlenlar 
regards in Hs gcnenil light, I'.inenon, Love. 

7j. Prospect; object of sight; view. 

llirow out our eyes for brave Otliello, 
r.veu till wu make tlio main anti tlte aerial Itluo 
An Indistinct Tdjard. Shak., Othello, 11, 1. to. 


8. In old E7)gUslt forest law : (a) Official view or 
inspection. (6) The area within the jurisdic- 
tion of the reorders. — 9. pi. Eespects ; good 
wishes; compliments: as, give my best rejrnrdi' 
to the fnmil 5 -. [Colloq.] — At regard oft, in com- 
p.arlson with. 

Thannc Bhewedo ho hym tho Htcl erthe that here is, 
At regard of the hcvcnce quaiititc. 

Chaveer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 57. 
Court of regard (or survey) of dogs, an old forest court 
In Bnglnml which was hchl every tlurd year for the law- 
ing or expeditntlon of mastiffs. — Field Of regard, a sur- 
face conceived ns plane or spherical, fixed with regard to 
tito head, In which the fixation-point w'nndcrs with the 
movements of the eyeball. Also called field of fixation.— 
In regardt. (n) In vic'v (of the fact that): usually w’itli 
ellipsis of that following. 

Kngland . . . hath been ... an overmatch (of France], 
in regard tho tnlddlo people of Pngland iiiukogood soldici's, 
W'hlcli the ]>en8.ant8 of Franco do not. 

Ilacon, True (SreatnesB of Kingdoms and Estates. 
I fciy* It (my last lelterl miscarried, tn regard you make 
no mention of It in )oiirB. Ilowelt, Letters, 1. 1. 15. 

(6) Comparatively; relatively. Compare tn 
How wonderfully dyd a fewo ItomnyiiB, in regarde, de- 
fend this Htel territon-. 

Air T. A7»/of, Image of Itovenmnncc, fob 02, b. (Ilnci/e. Diet.) 
In regard of. (n) In view of ; on account of. 

Change was thought neccss.aryi«r<** 7 arJo/thc great hurt 
which tiio church did receive by a mimlier of tilings then 
ill URO. Hooker. 

In rr*mr<f o/hls hurt, .^inltliivaR glad toboBorlil of lihn. 

Capt. John Smith, T'me Travels, 1. 5. 
(h) In regard to ; (n re<»pect to. (Objectionable.) 

7n regard of Hr pccurlty, It (the chest of drawerfl) had 
a great ndi'antngc over the Immiboxes. 

Martin Chiizrlewlt, xll\. 
In this (that) regard. In this (that) respect. (Objection- 
aide.) — Point Of regard. See jwinO.— With regard 
oft, with regard to; coiiBidcriiig. 

How In pafety best wo may 
ronm»«e oiir present evils, infA regard 
Of w nnt we are, and where. Milton, 1*. L., il. 2.'?!. 

f=Syn. 2. Notice, obsen%ancc(ofV care, concern. — 3. I'sti. 
male, etc. See e.stenn, fore*. 

rogardablo (n;-pirMa-b!), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
regardidde ; as regard 4* •ahte.'\ Cn))ablo of 
Ix'ingivgnrdcd; observable; worthy of notice; 
notieoabU*. 


Herein f« not only regardafde a mere history, but n 
tnyster) ab**. AVr. T. Adams, Works, I. 1. 

regardant (re-giU-Miuit), a. [Formorly also rr- 
etiiardant; < C)l'. regardant, ppr. of rcgardir, 
look at, regard: sec regard, r.J 1. ]b*gardinjr; 
looking fo; looking bobind or backward; watch- 
ing. 

You migitt have Known that by iny lm»Ks nnd langtiagc, 
Hn<l >ou l»een <’r ot»siT\n»it. 

It. Jon.*nn, New Inn. Iv. 


Witljh*«'kes reourdionf (rea*l reguardant\ dl«l the Thracian 
ga/e. nn*/ Harlefed, ln«allato Counte»s, H. 

2. In Arr.. looking backward : applied to any 
anitind wln»so face is (urnod 
toward its (ail. — 3. Looking at 
one another; turned so ns to face 
otic tmotlior. 

Two regardant portraits of n lady and 
gcnlh'tnati (In n in.aride relief). 

Snulages Catnlt-^rue, No. 4 to. 

Passant regardant, f'ee 
Rampant regardant, f^ee rnmjHint. 

—Regardant reversed, hming iiie 
hea»l lunw*l hacKwartI and d*»wnw aril: esixclally said of 
ft fen>ent l>ent Inton tigiireof ciglit, witli the Ijea*! t>elow. 
— Villein regardant, regardant villein. In feudal 
law, u \Hleln or retainer annexe*! to tho lamt or manor, 
charge*! with the d*»lng of nil hn«o sen Ices wHliln the 
mine. 

regnrdor (rr-giir'dC'r), ». 1. One who or that 
>\liich regards. 

Modern science Is of Itself . . , n slight re*7rtr*/erof time 
nml n»nce. J. A'. Lockger, ^pect, An.iL, p. JU'.. 



2. In Kng. law, an oflieer wlio.so business it 
was to view the forest, in.spect (ho ofileers, nml 
impiirc eoneerning all ofTenses and defaults. 

A Forest , . . Imth nUo her peculiar Olllcorn, ns Forest- 
ers, VerdiTciB, Itegardcre, Agisters, »Ve. 

Howell, Letters, Iv. 1C. 

regardful (n;-Kiird'fid). a, [< regard + -fid.'] 
] laving or paying roganl. Especially— (n) Full of 
ng.iril or respect ; lesjieclful. 


To tiM' all thingH nnd persons upon whom Ills name is 
culle»l, or any wnis inqtrlnlcd, with a regord,ful nml pep. 
arale manner of usage, dllTerent from common, nml far 
from contempt and nctjni. Jer, Taglor, Holy Dying, Iv. s. 


{h) Taking notice; heedful; ohsening with care; ntten- 
tl\c. 

Wlicn with regardfull Bight 
.She, looking bncke, espies that grlesly wight. 

Sjwnser, V. Q., IV. vH. 22, 


I.ct ft man he verj' tender nml regardfid of cvciy’ pious 
motion made by tho Spirit of God to Ids heart. South. 
— SjTl. (A) Obsen'ant, mindful, watchful, careful, 
regartifully (rtl-gilrd'fCil-i), «dr. In a regardful 
inauiier, in any sense. 


regarding (re-gar'ding), prep. [Ppr. of regard, 
V.] Kespocting; conccrniTig; in reference to; 
as, to bo at a loss regarding one^s position. 

**Jlegarding personalities," he added, “I have not the 
same clear showing." George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv. 

regardless (re-gilrdTes), a. [< regard + -less.] 

1. Not having regard or heed; not looking or 
attending; heedless; negligent; indifferent; 
careless. 

My eyes 

Set here unraov’d, regardless of the world, 

Thougli thousand miseries encompass me! 

Ecau. and FI., King and No King, i. 1. 
Blindcth tho beauty cverj’where revealed, 

Treading the May-flow’crs witli regardless feet. 

Whittier, Among the Hills, Brel. 

2, Not regarded; slighted. [Pare.] 

Yes, Traitor; Zara, lost, abandon’d Zara, 

Is a regardless Suppliant, now’, to Osmyii. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride, ii. 9. 

= Syil.l. Unmindful, Inattentive, unobservant, neglect- 
ful, unconcerned, 

regardlessly (re-gilrd'les-li), adv. In a regard- 
less maimer; liocdlcssly; carelessly; negli- 
gently. 

regardlessness (rr-giird'los-nes), n. Heedless- 
ness; inattention*; negligence, 
regard-ring (re-giird'ring), n. A ring set with 
stones tho initial letters of whoso names make 
np tho word regard, ns ruby, emerald, garnet, 
nmothj'st, ruby, and diamond, 
regather (re-gaTii'(*r), V. t. [< rc- *f gather.] 
To gather or collect again, 

Mlicn he had renewed bis provisions and regathered 
more force. Uaklinjt'B Voyjages, III. OlO. 

regatta (re-gat'ji), n. [^’F.rigatc, < It. regatta, 
ngatta, regata, a boat-race, ynclit-rnco, a row- 
ing-match, a particular use (orig. Venetian) of 
Olt. regatta, rigatta, a strife or contention for 
the mnslory, <’OIt. regattarc, rigattarc, sell bv 
retail, Iingglo ns a huckster, MTanglo, contend, 
co))o or light for tho mastery (cf. Sp, rcgatcar, 
retail j)rovi.sions, haggle, nvnl in sailing; rc- 
gatro, a haggling, a regatta), prob. a dial, fom 
of rrcatare, "recattarc, buy nnd sell again by 
retail, retail, rcgrnlc, forestnll (cf. Pp, 7’ccaicar, 
retail; recatar, take care, bo cautiotis), < re-, 
again, + catlnre, get, acquire, purchase (cf. Sp. 
cateiir, taste, try. view), < L. coptarc, catch. 
ca)>ture, ]>rocm*e: see enich'^, nnd cf. ocaic 
Cf. regrate'^.] Originally, a gondola-race iir 
Venice; now, any regularly appointed boat- 
race ill which two or more Vow-boats, yachts, 
or other boats contend for judzes. 
regatta of wlierrlcs raced paRt us. 

Hawthorne, Our Old Homo. 

They jxnetrntcd to Cowes for tlie race balls and regatta 
pa>ctk‘8. Thaekeraii, Vanity Fair, x.xxl.t. 

regelate (re'je-lat), V. t.; pret. andpp. regelated, 
]>pr. regelating, [< L. regelatus,pii, of regelarc 
{> It. regnlare = Pg. regeUtr = l’\ regeler), air, 
cool ofT, < rf-,back,4* r/rZ«rr, congeal: see geal^.] 
To freeze or become congealed again; siicciti- 
cnlly, to freeze together. 

IN rr) thine ykhD. Tlie vcr>' plnciors arc viscous, or 
rr 7 ^ffTf<* into confonnity, ami tlic stillest patriots palter 
iiiiil ctnnpronilse. Emerson, Fortune of the Itcpublic. 

regelation (re-je-lfFshnn), n. [= F. regvlation, 
a freezing over, < LL. 'regelatio{n-), a thawing. < 
L. regelarc, thaw, warm, < re-, back, again, also 
= un-, + gelarc, freeze : see regdate.] The phe- 
nomenon of congelation nml cohesion exempli- 
fied by two ])icces of melting ice when brought 
into contact at a temperature above the frecz- 
ing-)) 0 int. Not only does thiR occur In nir, but also In 
water. Tho phenomenon, first ohsened by Faraday, Is 
obscure. 

Two pieces of Ice at 32* Fahr., with moi-^t purfaces, 
when plnceil in contact, frecre together to a riphl mass. 
This Is called rf^efnkoM. Faradag. (UVtftcr.) 

An attempt . . . Ims been made of late years to recon- 
cile the hrlltlenesB of Ice witli it.s motion In glaciers. It 
iH founded on tho ohsen’atlon, made by Mr. Faraday In 
ISTfO, that when two pieces of thawing ico are placed to- 
gether they freero togetlier nt the place of contact. . , . 
'i'he wortl Jtegelation was propoRed hy Dr. Hooker to ex- 
press the fleering together of two pieces of thawing Ice 
oh.Rcn’i'il hy Faraday; and tlie memoir In wliioh tlie tonn 
was first used wos jmhlislied hy Mr. Huxley nnd Mr. Tjn- 
dall In the I’hHosoiihIcal 'i’ransactions for 1857. 

TgndaU, Fonns of ‘Water, p. 104. 

regencet (ro'jcns), n. [= OF. regence, F. rc- 
grnce = Sp. Pg. regeneia = It. reggenza, < ML. 
regentia, rule, < L. regcn{t-)s, I’uiing: sec re- 
gent.] Government; rule. 

Some for the gospel, and massacres 
Of spiritual nttldavlt-makcrs, 
nint swore to any human regence 
Oaths of BUprem’ey nnd allegiance. 

S. Duller, Hudlbrns, III. H. 276. 



regency 

regency (re'jon-si), h. ; pi. regencies (-siz). [As 
rcgcncc (see -cf/).] 1. Rule; authority; gov- 

ornmont. 

The sceptre of Christ's rcocne\j. llookcr. 

2. More specifically, the office, government, or 
jurisdiction of a regent; deputed or vicarious 
government. See regent, 2. 

The king’s illness placed the queen and the duke of 
York in direct rivalrj’ for the renenoj, 

Kiiubhs, Const. Illat., § 349. 

3. The district under the jurisdiction of a re- 
gent or vicegerent. 

Regions they pass'd, the mighty rcgcncif^ 

Of seraphim. Milton, P. L., v. 74S. 

4. The body of men intrusted T^’ith vicarious 
government: as, a regency constituted during a 
king^s minority, insanity, or absence from the 
Idngdom. 

By the written law of the land, the sovereign was em- 
powered to nominate a rcgencii in case of the minority 
or incapacity of the heir apparent. 

I‘rctcott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 17. 

5. The existence of a regent^s rule; also, the 
period during ivhich a regent administers the 
government. 

I c.an just recall the decline of the grand era, . . . The 
ancient habitues, , . . contemporaries of Brummcll in lus 
zenith— -boon companions of Oeorge IV. In his regcncii — 
still haunted the spot. Ihiliccr, My Novel, xi. 2. 

To the forced and gloomy bigotry \Ahlcli marked tlie 
declining years of Louis Quatoi-ze succeeded the terrible 
reaction of the rcg<'nc!/ and tlie following reigns. 

ir. Ju Greg, ilisc. Lsia>s, "d ser., p. 17. 

6. The office of a university regent, or master 

regent. — 7. The municipal administration of 
certain touais in northern Europe.— Albany re- 
cency, in 17. Af't.agroupof politicians who. by thcskll- 
fnl use of patronage, controlled tlic nominating conven* 
tfons and other m.aeliinery of tljc Democratic party In tlie 
State of New York, from about 1620 to about IS.'.O, The 
most noted members were Wriglit, Martin Van Buren, 
Jlarcy, and iMx.— Regency Act, a name given to sjiccial 
statutes regulating regency, ns, for Instatico, an Ihigllsli 
statute of and 4 VIct., c. f>2), Asliich autliorlzod tlio 

Prince Contort to act as regent, in case of the demise of 
Queen Victoria, during the minority of her 8Uccc'"or.— 
The Regency, in rrcnch hiyt., tlie period of the minority 
of I/jui« .\.V„ iTl.l-il, V lien Philip of Orleans was regent. 

regendert (re-jon'der), f. f. [< rc- + f/c/tder. C£. 
regcnfrdte.li To gender agnin ; I’onew. 

Furth spirt* fjro freshlycrc^i'ndrc'f. 

Stanihtirft, .Fncid, II. 490. 

regeneracy (r»;-jen'e-rri-si), u, [< rcgriicra{tc) 
+ Tlie Plato of being rogenerntod. 

Tliongh .Paul were, yet everj* lilaspliemous sinner could 
not cxp'-ct to be, called from tlie ileptli of sin to regcnc> 
Taeg and sidvation. llamnon'l. Works, IV. C5«5. 

regenerate (re-jen'o-rat), r. i, [< L. rcgcncra- 
tus, pp. of rcgcnerarc (> It. rcgcncrarc, rigcnc- 
rare =z Sp. Pg. rcgcncrar == F. rcgC-ncrcr), gene- 
rate again, < re-, again, 4- gcncrarc, generate: 
SQQ gcner(itc.'\ 1. To generate orproduco anew; 
reproduce. 

In a divided worm, he [Bulow] gays, tlie tall is rcgenC’ 
rated from cell-layers developed In the same way and ex- 
actly equivalent to the three laj ers of tlic embryo. 

Mind, IX. 417. 

2. In //(CO?., to cause to be born again ; cause to 
become a Christian; give by direct divine influ- 
ence a new spiritual life to. See regeneration, 2. 

No sooner was a convert Initiated , , . hut by an ca*)' 
figure be became a jiew man, and both acted and looked 
upon himself as one regenerated and born a second time. 

Adduon, Dcf. of Christ Rcllg., I.x. 2. 

regenerate (rf-jcn'o-rfit), a. [= F. rcriiiu'n' = 
Sp. Fg. rcgcncrado '= It. rcijcucratn, rigcncrato, 
< II. rcgcncraina, pp. : Beo the verb.] 1. Re- 
produced; restoreil; renewed. 

0 thou, the earthly author of niy blootl. 

Whose youthful spirit, In me Tegcncratc, 

Doth with a tAvofold vigour lift me up. 

SUak., P.lch. II., I. 3. 70. 

"NMio brought a race regenerate, to the field, , . . 

And raiscil fair Lusitania's fallen shield, 

.S’coff, Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 1 1. 
2. In iJicoh, begotten or born anew; changed 
from a natural to a spiritual state. 

Seeing now . . , that this child Is regenerate, and graft- 
ed Into the body of Christ’s Church, let us give thanks 
unto Almighty Ood for tlicse benefits. 

Uool: of Common Prayer, Office of Public Baptism of 

(Infants. 

regenerateness (re-jen'e-rilt-nes), n. Tlie state 
or being regenerated, ilnilcy. 

regeneration (ro-jen-o-rS'Bbpn), v. [< JIE. rc- 
gcncracioun, < Ot’. regeneration, F. regeneration 
= Sp. rcgeneracion = Pg. rcgcncra^ilo = It. rc- 
gencrazionc, rigcncra:ionc,<. LL. rcgencratio{n-'), 
a being bom again, regeneration: soo regene- 
rate.'] 1. The act of regenerating or producing 
anew. — 2. In thcol. : (a) Aradical change in tlio 
spirit of an individual, aceomplisbod by the di- 
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rect action of tlie Spirit of God. Evangelical the- 
ologians agree that there is a necessity for such a radical 
spiritual change in man in order to the divine life ; but 
they differ widely in their psychological explanations of 
the change. They are, however, genemlly agreed that it 
consists of or at least necessarily involves a change in the 
affections and desires of the soul. Regeneration is also 
understood, as by the Roman Catholic Church, to be the 
gift of the germ of a spiritual life conferred regularly by 
God's ordinance in baptism, which is accordingly called 
the sncr«?ne«f of regeneration, or simply regeneration. The 
word regeneration occurs only once in the New Testament 
in its oniinary theological meaning; hut equivalent ex- 
pressions are found, such as **begottcn again," "born 
again," "born of God," “born of water and of the Spirit." 

According to hia mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Tit. ill. 5. 

Baptism is ... a sign of Regeneration or New-Biith, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they tliat receive Baptism 
riglitly are grafted into tlie Church. 

Thirty^ninc Articles of Religion, xxvll. 
(b) Tlio renovation of the world to bo accora- 
plislied at the second coming of the Messiah. 

Ye which have followed me, in the regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall alt in thethrone of his glorj', ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Mat. xix. 28. 

3 (re-jen-o-ra'shpn). In hioL, the genesis or 
origination of now tissue to repair the waste of 
the body, or to replace worn-out tissue; also, 
the roprodnctioii of lost or dostro 3 'cd parts or 
organs. Regeneration of tissue constantly goes on In 
all .animals In the ordinar>' rcjialr of waste products of 
vital action ; but tbc replacing of lost parts, as a limb, is 
ncaily confinul to animals below vertebrates. In many of 
uhich it is an easy or usual process. — Baptismal re- 
generation. t^vd'Vapthmal. 2. Sec contYmon.— 

3. Sec reproduction. 

regenerative (rv-jen'o-rfi-tiv), a. [= OF. rc- 
gcucratif, F. rcgntcnitif = Sp. Pg. regenera- 
tive; as regenerate ’¥ •ivc.'\ 1. Producing re- 

generation; renewing. 

Sbe identified him with the struggling rci7C7UTnfaY pro- 
cess III her uhich ha«l begun with Ills action. 

George JMot, D.anlel Dcrondn, Ixv. 

In Mahoniiiu danism there Is no regenerative povioTX it 
is "of the letter, which killeth" — uiielnstlc, sterile, bar- 
ren. Faiths of the World, p. 3:0. 

2. In metal., on Iho principle of the Siemens 
rcgeiiorjitor, or so constructed as to utilize that 
method of economizing fuel, as in the term rc- 
gcncraitvc gas-furnace, Soo regenerator.— 
generative buhier. f'co humer'.— Regenerative 
chamber, In a fumace, a rcgcncnitor.— Regenerative 
furnace. Scc/wr/mrr. 

regeneratively (tf-jonV-ra-tiv-ii), a<U'. In a 
rcpcneralivo nmiincr; so ns to ropoiicrato. 

regenerator (rO-jen'o-ra-tor), «. [= F. n'gnU- 
ratci<r,n.; nf, regenerate + -or^.] 1. Ono who 

rogeneratos. 

Ifc Is not hisown rc'ieurrafor.or parent at nil, Inhisnew 
birth. Watertand, Works, VI.352. 

All these social regenerators panted to be free. 

T/ic A»/ienVrtii,XlV. 2.'!. 
2, In vutal., a chnraher filled with n checker- 
work of firo-hrickH; that part of a regenerntivo 
fnnmco in which tlio waste heat of tho gases 
escaping from tlio hearth is, hy reversal of tho 
draft at suitable intervals, altoriiately stored 
up and given out to tho gas and air entering 
tho furnace. Tho Idea of employing what Is now gen- 
erally called tho "rcgcncratlvo gyetem” of heating was 
first conceived by Robert Stirling, In 1810, but his arrange- 
ment for c,arrj-Ing It out was not a practical one. T bo 
present form of tbc fnmnee, and in general tbc suecess- 
lul application of the principle, constituting a highly im- 
portant Improvement III the consumption of fuel, arc duo 
to the brothers SIcnjcns. The rcgencr.divo system has 
already been extensively applied In various metallurgical 
and manuf.acluring proccs'es, and Is likely to receive still 
further dcveloi>ment. Aceordliig to the Siemens regene- 
rative method, tlicre must be at le.ast one j»alr of regene- 
rative chambers, in order that the heat may be In process 
of being storctl up In one while being utilized In the other. 
In tlio Siemens regenerative reheating- or mill furnace 
there arc two pairs of clininhcrs, eacli pair consisting of 
one larger and one smaller cliainber, through one of which 
the air passe*, and througJi the other tlic gas on Its way 
to tho fumace. Tlic so-called "Poniard recuperator" is 
a form of regenenitor In which, hy an ingenious arrange- 
ment of solid and liollow firc-hrlcks. tlic current is made 
continuous In one direction, instead of rcmilrlng reversal 
as In the Siemens regcneratl^'c furnace. This form of fur- 
nace has been employed for i cheating in rolling-mills. 

regenerator-furnace (■rfi-jcn'o-rS-tor-ftT'nfis), 
n. Any form of fiiriinec witll wliicli a regen- 
erator is connected. 

regeneratory (ro-jen'e-ru-to-ri), n. l<. regen- 
erate -i- -or;/.] Regenerative; linviiig tlio power 
to renew; tending to reproduce or roiiovnto. 

regenesis (ro-jen'e-sis), n. [< rc- + genesis.] 
The state of being renewed or reproduced. 

There tended to bo there.aftcr a continual regenesis of 
dissenting sects. //. Spencer, Pop. Scl, Jfo., XXVIIT. 3CS. 

regent (ro'jont), a, and ii. [< OF. regent, F. rC- 
gent = Sp. Pg. regente = It. rceigcntc, ruling, as 
a noun a regent, vicegerent, < L. rcgcn{t-)s, rul- 
ing; as a noun, a ruler, governor, prince; ppr. ot 


regent-oriole 

rcgerc, pp. rectus, direct, rule, eorreot, lit. ‘make 
straight,’ ‘ stretcli,’ = Gr. 'opiyeiv, stretch, = Skt. 
V raj, stretch out. = Goth, nf-raljan, stretch out, 
ete. (see racki-); of. Skt. Vriy, direct, rule, rd- 
jan, king, L. rex {rag-), king (see rex). Tho two 
roots in Skt. may be orig. identical, as they have 
become in L. From the L. rcgerc are also ult. 
regimen, regiment, regime, region, rector, rectum, 
rectangle, rectilineal, etc., correct, direct, erect, 
etc., dress,' address, redress, etc. Related E. 
words of Tent, origin are right, raclch, etc.] 

1. u. 1. Ruling; governing. 

To follow nature’s too affected fashion, 

Or travel in the regent walk of passion. 

*- Quarles, Emblems, ii. 4. 
lie togetlier calls, 

Or several, one by one, the regent powers. 

Under liim regent. Milton, P. L., v. 697. 

Some other active regcrit principle that resides in the 
body. Sir M. Hate. 

2. Exercising vicarious authority: as, a prince 
regent. — 3. Taking part in tho government of 
a university.— Queen regent. See queen. 

II. 11. l.A ruler; a governor: in a general 
sense. 

Uriel, . . . regent of the sun, and held 
Ihe slmipcst-sightcd spirit of all in Heaven. 

Milton, P. L., ill. 690. 

The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall. 

Mickle, Cumnor Hall, 

2. One who is invested with vicarious authori- 
ty ; one who governs a kingdom in the minority, 
absence, or disability of tho king, in most heredi- 
tftrj’ governments this otficc is regarded as belonging to 
tlio nearest relative of the sovereign capable of under- 
taking it; but this rule is subject to many modifications. 

I say, my sovereign, York is meetest man 
'J’o be yuur regent in the land of Fnmce. 

Shak., 2 lien. M., i. 3. 164. 

3. In the old universities, a master or doctor 
who takes part in tho regular duties of instruc- 
tion or government. At Cambridge all resident mas- 
ters of arts of less than four years' standing, and all doctors 
of less than two, arc regents. At Oxford the period of regen- 
cy Is shorter. At both universities tlioso of a more advanced 
standing, who keep their names on thecollcge books, are 
called uon-regenfs. At Cambridge the regents compose 
the upper house and the jiun-regents tl»c lower house 
of the sen.atc, or governing body. At Oxford the regents 
cotnj)osc tho congregation, whicli confers degrees and 
does the ordinary business of the unlvei3lty. The regents 
ami non-regents collectively compose the convocation, 
which is tlic governing body in the last resort. 

Only regents — that is, masters actually engaged in 
tcacliing — had any right to bo present or to vote In con- 
grcg.atlons (at Bologna). Encyc. Brit., XXTII. 835. 

4. In the State of Now York, a member of tho 
corporate bodv known ns tho University of tho 
State of New York. Tlio university is officially de- 
scribed ac consisting "of all incorporated Institutions of 
academic and higher education, with the State Library, 
State Museum, and sucli otlier libraries, museums, or 
other institutions for higlier education in ttie state as 
may be admitted by the regents. . . . The regents have 
power to Incorporate, and to alter or repeal tlic chaiters 
of colleges, academies, libraries, museums, or other educa- 
tional Institutions belonging to tlic I'nivcrslty ; to distrib- 
ute to them all funds granted by the state for their use; 
to inspect tlicir workings and icqulre annual reports un- 
der oath of their presiding officers ; to cstablisli examina- 
tions as to attainments in learning, and confer on success- 
ful camlldatcs suitable certificates, diplomas, and degrees, 
and to confer honorarj' degrees."— House Of regents. See 

NecessaJT regent, one who is obliged to serve 
ns regent: opposed loa rc^cnf arf wlio has serx’ed 

tlio necessary term and is at liberty to retire, 
repent-bird (ro'jpnt-berd), n. An Australian 
bird of tho penus Scricnlns, S. chrysoccphahis 
or inclinus, tho plnmago of which is velvctj'- 
black and golden-yellow in tho male : so called 



Kcgcnl-biril [.Srnntlus (hrysoctphatus\. 


diiviiiK tlio Togency of tlio Prineo ot Wales, 
attorwnrcl Geovgo iV., in coniplimont to him. 
It is related to tho hower-hirds, hut has heen 
variously classified. Seo Scriculus. Also re 
gen t-oriolc. 

regentess (ro'jen-tes), n. [< regent -1- -ess.] 
A female regent; a protectress of a kingdom. 

regent-oriole (ro'jout-6'’ri-61), n. Same ns rc- 
gent-hird. 



regentship 

regentship (ro'jont-ship), n. [< regent + 
The offic'6 or dignity of a regent, es- 
pecially of a vicegerent, or one who governs for 
a king ; regency. 

If Yolk Imvo ill demean’d himself in France, 

Then let him bo ilenny'd the rerj^ntuhip. 

ShaK-., '2 Hen. i. 3. 107. 

regerininate (ro-jer'mi-nat), r. i. [< L. rr~ 
gcrminatus, pp. of rer/ermiunre, sprout ngniu, 
< ;r-, ngjiin, 4- gcrminarc, sprout, gorminatc: 
SCO f]crminntc.'] To goriniiuito ngniii. 
regermination (r6-jcr-mi-iuVslion), «. [< Ij. 

rc(icnniiiafi(){n-), < rcgcrpiinarc, i)p. r< (jd'whia- 
f«.s, sprout again : scq rc(jcrmiii(itc.] Asprout- 
ing or germination anew. 

The .Tows commonly express resurrection by reprnnina- 
iion, or growing up again like a plant. 

(Jri'ijorii, Notes on Scripture, p. 12r>. 

regestt (rc-jost'), r. f. [< Ij. rrficstus, pp. of rr- 
fjrrcrc, throw or oast hack, retort, also record, 
chronicle, < re-, back, + tjercre, carry: soo 
<jcsi-.'\ To tlirow back ; retort. 

Who can say, It Is other than righteous that tluui 
shouhlcst Tfgrfi one day upon us lb-part from me, jo 
wlckctl? lip, IlnV, ('onlemplallons HI* f*- 

regestt (rc-jest'), ». [< F. (oh^.) rcftrste, ]d. rc- 
(jcstey (=Fg- rcffisto, n.sfyfn), a register, < Ij. re- 
{ir.'iiinn (pi. nfjc.sta), nout^of rr//f j)p. of rr- 
f/emv, record: see nr/cs/, r. Cf. ;•!.] A 

register. 

Old legend^ and rathulrall rr^jesf*. 

Mtltnn, Hl«l. Fng., ill. 
reget (rc-gel'), r. /. [< re- 4- //rfl.] 1. Toget 

or obtain again. 

And then ile-^lre In Oa«coIgn to re-trt 
I’he glor)- lo«t Ihii.ul, Clx II Wars vl. 71. 

2f. To generate (»r bear again, 

lin'j'. altlmuch the inotlu r of w all 

(ri id rr-yf*** '| thee In her v nmbr. 
l)arir> Scourge of roily, p 'i (Ihriff.) 

reghtef, tJffv. A Mid'lle I'ngli*-!! form of rnjht, 
regiam majestatem (re'jiuim nmj-o'-tu'tom). 

[.So cnlletl from lln-so wonK at the beginning 
of the <-ollei-t ton ; b.: rundDi, aee. fem. <»f n- 
i*ertnnnng to a king, royal (< ns (n//-), 
^viiig); innj> -ytaft III, acc. of fMup'/uv, majes. 
ty. •*eo inujf "fij.] A collection of curly law.**, 
said toha\o fieen compileil by the ord«*r <'f 
David 1., King of Scotlatid. it n* ombb < s.id-**- 1> 
(hr Trn<rfnttf ilf Imnnrittiu 

bj olan\ It In tlie r« Igiiof lit nr> It . that iKulMiibt oiie n.i* 
copii d frxTii tiu othi r. 

regiant (re'ji-ain, n. f< D. nifuK. of a king (sec 
/(fO'o/.s*. + -till.] 1. An adherent or upholder 
oi regah>m 

1 111 ' alli-g( d nii'I urgi d to our rr n-int to prove tli<* 
king ^ parnnimint {Huitf m icib 

lulUr. rh. nitt,. II. HI. 

2. A royalist. 

Arthur Wlloin . . fat mira all kejiutdir.an*, and n« w r 
spi .aki « ill of rr nun* (It b hit on n illUlnctl u.i) if he can 
IH>*‘-Ibly iitold li 

/;/' Ilaflft, Abp. Wllllarnt, 1. ri. (birir/.) 
regiblef (rcj'i-ljli, o. [= It. rrornhile z= Sp, rc- 
fjihlr. < IJ,. niftfiihv, that may be rulcnl. gov- 
ernable, tnictable, < L. rri/err, rule: sec retpnt,'] 
(Jovernalil*-. 

rcgicidal in-jJ-si-duD, a. [< rr<nctilf- 4- -u/.] 
(’onsjvtiiig in. relating to. <ir having the nature 
of regicide; tending to r*‘gicid»’. 
regicide^ irej'i-sidi. n. [= r. rif/inje == Sp. 
Dg. It. nijiritln, < L, rfx (r*o-).a king, 4- -rn/o, 

< r.jtlrrr, kill.J A kliig-l;iller: one >\lio puts 
a king to death; specifically, in J'lifi. Ai»f., a 
memherof llie high eijurt of jnstii-e <*onsiitut<*d 
hy Parliament for the trial of t’harb's I., by 
whicli he ^^as found guilty of treason and sep- 
teneefl to di*af h in HVII*. 

The n ho ^al on the llfi- of our I.at«- King wi re 

broiiglii to tr) :il In the OM l’..all< j. 

I.’c-hni, Plary, Oct, ll, ir^o 

regicide- irej'i-spi), «. [- r, nV/inde = Sp. 

Pg. It. n tfiriilio, the slaying of a king, < L. nr 
(;e*/.), king, + -nrlniin, a killing, < c:nhrc, kill.] 
The killing of u king. 

Did I'dti-, or WI-, « htn gml A tildes d) d, 

Urge the ImiM traitor to tlie JUjicflrt 

I'nilon, in I'.jpt. h j. \. 45 

regifugium (re-ji-fu'ji-nm), a.; pi. ntpfinjui 
(-ii). [= Pg. ri iti/iiifio, < IAj, rt t/ijiif/iinn, ‘the 

Icing's llight,’ < ij.'nr (rr//-), king, + fnija, 
llight , < /ai/< rr, flee; see/i///if/rr. ] An ancient 
Koman annual ft^.stival, iichl, according to some 
ancient writiTs, in ccleliration of the llight of 
Tanniin the Proud, 

regild (vc-gihP), r. t. [< n- 4- i/i/dP] To gild 
anew. 

regime (rfi-'/hom')? [< F.rujinie, < D. m/i- 

iiun, direction, government: see nf/inun.] *1. 
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^Iode,.sj^stom, or stylo of rule or managoment; 
goveriiraent, especially as connected with cer- 
tain social features; administration ; rule. 

The industrinl regime is distinguished from the predn. 
tory rt^gime in tlds, tlmt mutiinl dependence becomes 
great and direct, wlillc nintiinl antagonism becomes small 
and Indirect. II. Spencer, rrlii. of Psychol., § 626. 

2. In rrcnch Jau'j .specifically, tho system of 
lu-ojicrty rights under the inarringo relation, 
lixod ujmii by the parties liy an ante-nuptial 
coutract. The principal systems are rt*gime de corn- 
inuuauti* (boo romniunifi; projfcrtg, under rA 

gime de eejxiration de Inrn*, ami rt*gime dotal (see liof-). — 
Ancient regime IK. anHcn n'inme], a former BtyJe or 
syRtem of govemmont; an ancient social PjBtcm; Bpe- 
clllcally, tlio political and Rocinl Bystem wlilcli prevailed 
la Fniuco before tiio revolution of 17fea. 

regimen (roj'i-mon), pi. rnjimcuSf rcfjhniua 
(rcj'i-moii/., re-jim'i-nji). [=6P. m/iW, F. r6- 
ijime = Sp. rcfiimvn = Pg. rcgimcn^ regime = It. 
rcfjhninc, < L. m/imra, giiidaiice, direction, gov- 
ernment, rule, < m/rrr, rule: Hoo rnjcitt. Ci.n'- 
ffime.] 1. Orderly govenimeiif or system; sys- 
tem of order; govormnenl; control. 

It concerm-tli (lie rrgimrn and gmernment of every 
man over himself, and not overotliorR. 

Hacon, Advnnci-ment of Lcanilng, II. 278. 
Time . . . rejitorid the gh!«!y rewllrra to tlie regimen 
of RobiT tiionglit. 0. ir. Iltimee, Ihuenwm, xvl. 

2. Any regulation or remeily wldeh is intended 
to produce beneficial I'fTecls by gradual opera- 
tion; Hpeeifieally, in writ., the regulation of 
diet, e.xereim', 4‘le., with a view to tho pres- 
ervation or reitoration of health, or for the 
nttninmenf of n determiunte n'Siilt ; n course 
of living ncconliiig toe<*rtniii rules: sometiim s 
u^imI as e(|uivalent to hf/tjinir. luit most eoin- 
monly iiseil ns a synonym for r/uft, ‘J. 

'ly l atlorV dburdvr nppenred to bo a dropsy, an In* 
dl^ii*)*!!!.*!! tin* ino^t unBiKpioto*!. I'rlufj a porRon no ex* 
emj'Iar^b t^-miM-rnto, and of ndttdraldo reinm^n. 

Dl.ary, Oct. T.f*, DUn. 
\ ct 1 have lonrd )oti «orr III jourRiIf.ntid krpt )our 
b*d . . , tliN wn^(I imngltio) oid) !•) nay of re-riinen, 
and not friuii mo«»<U). oVu,*/. l.otior«,'l. ::io. 

3. In ro**7., habit or mod** of life with regard 
to eating: idioiee 4>f food; diet*'tics: as, an 
animal or a vegetable n</i/a*n; eurnivoroiis 
r* gtmr/f.— d. Ill ifntm.i (it) t Joverninent : the 
l ontrol whi* h one word 4‘.\ercivos over the form 
of anotlier in eoniieetion with it. 

I In* cntiiinarlmo po|t llir ato«-nr** of rejimeu r« otu'of 
(ho dull r* ti(l.i) f< .ituri ^ «»f n c^UiluiictlMii. 

r. i/«d/. Inbo i hlloh, p. M 
(/») The word or words so goveriieil. 
regiment (rej'i-ment), n, [< .Mi:. n>jtmrnt. rtg*' 
mtut, < OF. n</»;ri/nf, rr^jnni nt. government, 
sway, lal* r a r*‘giineut of s*d<liers, = Pr. niji- 
ttunt =: Sp. rrgimi* gov» rnm» iil. a n giment, 
= Pg. r/gmo;ff**= It. r* < PI,, r/gim* »- 
f«m,nib‘, govermnnit. < L. n^urt, rule: seerr- 
fpaf, <’f. ngimoi, if. Kule; govern- 

ment : authority. 

lint f<T lioiM forth )' h** !*•• iind«‘f tlir rrurm^nf and 
g«ujrn»anr«* of ibr .>la)r ami .\M< rno n «d flir riir. 

Vf-arter vf n. la Arnold * (’bronh lc, j*. 4 a 

Tin* flml ItKit of thrlrumint ngilint Ih*' iii<«n*lri»in 
iWjxmmtxxt Wtnurn. tltloof «ork. 

'1 lo rejiinent i-f prlmro. wlio rub i! lw« till** )i ar» i wUh 
nlL'Ioii. tdjUj, KupliUt^ am! Id^ ih>.:l3nd. ju 46.'. 

2|. A district ruled; a kingibun. 

llir trlptc'pnrt* ■! re livxnxt 

Tli.it frouard .Saturn gi»v unto bb Botn. 

fJe<ei\e, Orlando l’urlo«o, 
3f. Kule 4if diet; r«‘gimen. 

Thb luiy I'rlng her to r-il. to riven, and r* dure whnl 's 
iii.u «iu! of fquarr %»Ith InT Into Ihvlr fotiiur Isu and 
re ft fnetil. 

I'Uteher {niul aw(hrr\ T«o Noble Klnnmcn, Iv. 3, 

4. Mttit., n bo«ly of soldiers, consisting of one 
or more battalions of infantrv, or of several 
squadrons of cavalry, eommamlod by a colontd, 
or of a certain <Hvi--ion of artillery, u b the 

p« nninml a»*ocl»tlon of poblbrR, and thr (bird 
f ul)dh bloniif an arin)-n*rT»'. Bcn r.il r» gImetdR r<'ii*^tllul* 
lug a brigade, and B'-icrnl brignd* «n diibbui. ’riu -t' com* 
blfiatloiis art-, how cut, t« mi-Tiry. while In (he rigluu nl 
the p m»e *»lllrcr« pmr contlniiotm!), and In i-oniiuand of 
Che pime •» i.f nun Tlie Bin nglhof n riglnivnt any 
> arj gn ttl>, ii' any r« glmvnl ina\ lomprbe any nuinber 
of battalion*. Tbeorganlrntlonof (lu* Drltbh lvo)n] Artib 
b ry b anomalouB, the wlnde IkhIj forming one riglinenl. 
In I-Ki It e»n*bln of n)>out rgl.ifcBHdlb'in and nun, dls- 
triltut> tl [ft a iiundxT of l•rig.ld( a. < aJt of wldch b im large 
at an onliitar) r» ginieiit. In tin* I’ldled Sbites Bcrvk'o the 
full Btrefiglli *)f a raiiilr? regiment b now 1,214; of artll* 
ItT}, l,7lu; of Itifiiiitry, 1,378. Atd>revl.ited 

A'. John, t'p higher to (he plain ; whirewellBit forth 
In be*t apjtolnlment nil our rr/im**nb. 

Ilatt. Speed titen, to take nii>aiitnge of the tlohi. 

.SVifit*., K, John, II. 1. 

Marching regiment .Se»« wirfA-’.— Royal regiment 
of artillery. See artillerii. 


region 

regiment (rej'i-ment), v. t. [= sp. rrf 7 i»iCHfnr, 
form into regiments; from the noun.] To 
form into a regiment or into regiments with 
proper officers; hence, to organize; bring un- 
der a definite system of command, authority, 
or intordependenco. 

If women were to be regimented, ho ivould c.'irrj’’ an 
army Into the field without beat of drum. 

Iliehardson, Sir Charles Grandison, ill. 314. (Davies.) 
regimental (rej-i-mou'tal), a. and n. [= Pg. 
regimental; as regiment" + -ah'] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to a regiment: as, regimental offi- 
cers; regimental clothing. 

The band led the column, playing the rc^’menfo? march. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 
Rcclmontal adjutant, fund, etc. See the nouns. 

II. n. 1 ) 1 . (rarely used in tho sin^ilar). Mili- 
tary clotniiig: so named from the former prac- 
tice of discriminating the uniforms of difterent 
regiments very decidedly one from another — a 
fashion nearly abandoned at the ])rcsent time. 

If they had been ruled by me, they W’ould have put you 
Into the guards. Yon would have made a sweet figure In 
a regimental. Coiinan, 5Ian of business, 11. (Davies.) 

You aRohllerl — you’re a walking block, fit only to dust 
tho company's regimentals on. 

Sheridan, Tlio Rivals, HI. 1. 
In their ragged regimentals 
Stood tlie old Contlnentais, 

Yielding not. 

G. ll. MeMaster, Carmen Ilclllcosum. 

regimentation (rcj'i-mcn-tfi'shqn), ». [< regi- 
ment, r,, 4* -atinn.] The act of forming into 
regiments, or the state of being formed into 
regiments or cln.ssificd sy.stems; organization. 

Thc'procePi of mil ltantorganlr.it Ion Is a process of regi- 
mrntntinn, whlrh. primarily taking place In the army, sec- 
cmibrlly altccts the whole community. 

II. Spencer, Trin. of ?oc!ol., S 6.63. 
regimina. n. Katin I>lural of regimen. 
regiminal (re-jim'i-nal), a. [< L. regimen (regi- 
mm-), rule, 4* -ah] ‘Of or pertaining to regi- 
men: i\^, striet rtile.s. 

Regina (re-ji'nii), n, [XL. (Hainl and Ginird, 
IHAl), < K. ngtna, a rpieen, fem. of rex (reg-), 
u king: see rrj.] In Aer/»rf.,n gi*nus of watcr- 
Minki M or aquatic harmless scqients of the fam- 
ily t'oluhriii.r. The type is the striped waier- 
simke of tli(‘ Unile<l States, Jh Ichtris, 

Reirfna purple. See purple. 
region (re'jon), a. [< MK. reijion, regioun, < 
or. F. n'gion = Pr. regio, rein := Sp. rc- 

gitm -s J*g, regiilo = It. reginnr, a region, < L. 
rrgii>{n-), a direction, line, bonmlan.‘-line, boun- 
dary, territory, fiiuirler, jirovince, region, < rc- 
f/Mv, direct, rule: s(‘e rff/*af.] 1. Anyeonsid- 
iTable ami connected ])a’rt of aspnccor.vurfaco; 
s[)eeincallv, a tract of hind or sea of ennsider- 
nhle but indefinite e.xtent; a country; a dis- 
trict; in a broad seiive. place without special 
reference to location or e.xtent: as, the equa- 
torial nginns- ; th(‘ temperate regions; the polar 
ngioiis; the niquT ngton< of the atmosphere. 

Zil llicrc b, towanl thcpirtlci nuTldlonaU**, many Con* 
trvi-v and many lie^mminf. Mnnflerille, Travels, p. 2C2. 

The regions of Artois, 

Wallon, ami I’lcanly. Shat., 1 lien. VI., ll. 1. 0. 
Gawaln tlie while thro* all the re’ripn round 
Rode with his diamond, w varied ctf the ttucst. 

Trnnynfn, I-incelot and Elaine. 

2. An ndministnitivo division of a city or ter- 
ritory; hpeeitienllv, such a divi.‘?ion of*the city 
of Koiiu' ami of tlie territory about Koine, of 
which the nmnher varied at digerent times; a 
district, quarter, or ward (modern rinne). Under 
Ser\luB 'lulllni there were four n-glons In the city ami 
l»ent)*sU In the Roman territory'. 

nil* *1 rill ef Roman Mncidonia begins with coins of 
the region* b'Ui-tl by pennbslon of the senate and Inaring 
tlie name of the .Mncedonl.ins, from ir>.5 to 140 U. c. 

I.'negc. lirit., XVII. (Vio. 

Ills [Alborlr’B) elilef attention w ns gb cn to the militia, 
which was Rtlll arranged In Bchohe, and It b lilghl) jiroti 
able that lie wn.s the author of tlm new divbon of tho 
city (Uome) Into twehe ri’.'non*. A’nf , XX. “.“S. 

Ronu* has seven eccIeBla.slIeal region*, each with Its 
Toper ib\aeoiis, subdencons, and neol)t(s. Kach region 
lasitsnwh day of thewnk for high ccehsliistleal func- 
tions, which are celebrated by each In rotation. 

I.'neiic. lirit., XVI. NX). 

3. Figuratively, the inhabitants of a region or 
district of country. 

All the regiofis 

Do fimlllngly revolt Shak., Cor., Iv. C. lOi, 

4. In anat,, a ]dnce in or a part of the body in 
any way indicated: as, tho abdominal regions. 

Ix't It fall rather, though the fork Invade 

The rryion of my lic.-irt. 5/ioJl-., Lear, i. 1. 147. 

The uionth, and the region of the mouth, . . . were about 
the strongest feature In W'onlsworth's face. 

De Qi/i‘nfr.i/( Personal ’I'mlts of Drit. Author?, lYordsw orth). 



region 

5t. Place; rank; station; dignity. 

Uc is of too high a region; ho knows too much. 

Shak., SI. W. of W., iii. 2. 75. 

Gf. Specifically, the space from the earth’s sm*- 
face out to the 'orbit of the moon: properly 
called the elemental region, 

Tho orh below 

As hush ns death, nnon the dreadful thunder 

Doth rend the region, Shak., Uamlct, ii. 2. 609. 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

■\Vith this slave's olfal. Shak,, Hamlet, ii. 2. G07. 

7. In zoogeog,, a large faunal area variousl}’ 
limited by different authors. Especially— (o) A 
realm; oneof several primarj’ divisions of the earth’s sur- 
face, characterized by its fauna ; ns, the Palearctic or the 
Ncarctic region. The term acquired specific application 
to certain large principal areas from Its use in this sense 
by r. L. Sclatcr in 15;67. Sclatcr’s regions, adojitcd with 
little modification by Giinther and Wallace, were six in 
number: the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Oriental or Indian, 
Atistnalian, Xcarctic, and Neotropical. (See these woids.) 
Baird added a seventh, the West Indian, now con^iderea 
a division of the Neotropical. In 1S71 Sclater, following 
Iluxley, recognized asprimary divi3ions(l)./lrcfo/7zrff, com- 
prising the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Indian, and Nearctic re- 
gions; (2) Dcmlro(irea, represented by tho Neotropical re- 
gion ; (:i) ..ln/arch'.o/rg, with an Australasian region ; and 
(4) Omithr.nera, with a New Zealand regioti. (6) A secon- 
dary f.uinai area, the primarj’ being called a realm : as, the 
Antillean, Central American, and Bnazilian region.^ of tlio 
American Tropical realm In this sense it has been u^ed 
by most American zoologists. Various other divisions 
have been proposed, as by A. Ifurray in 18CC, Huxley In 
ISUS, W. T. Blanford in IfcGO, E. Blvth In 1871, A. Newtotj 
in 187:., T. Gill in l87». and J. A. Allen in 1878. Each of 
tlie main divisions, however defined by difTercnt natural- 
ists, is subdivided into several sabri’glons nr provinces, 
more or less minutely in difTercnt systems. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Ethiopian region is divided by Newton into the 
Libyan, Guinean. Caflrarian, -Mozambican, and Miulngas- 
c.arian subregions, and the Libj-an subregion itself into the 
Arabian, Egjptian, Abyssinian, and Gambian provinces. 
The naters oi tho globe h.avo been either included In the 
prime divisions based on the land faunas, or segregated hi 
peculiar ones.— Abdominal regions. Sec abdominal.— 
Agrarian region, anal region. See tlic adjectives.— 
ATtlI nry region, a region on the side of tho thorax, cx- 
t<’ndiugirom tho axilla to a lino dra«ni from tho lower bor- 
der of the mammary to that of the scapul.ar region.— Ba- 
silar region, the region of the h.asc of tho skull.— Bluo- 
mss region. Fee Broca's region. Same as 

Lrvea'i eotwohiiion. See convolution . — Ciliary region, 
that part of tho eyeball just back from the cornea hich 
corre<pomN to the cillarj’muscle and processes. — Clavic- 
ular region, tlio region on the front of tbo ebest ijnmo- 
dlatoly over tlie clavicle.— Clypeal region, ^oochipeal, 

— CordiUeran rerton. Sec cort/r/fera.— Cyclic, dorao- 

lumbar, epigastric, gluteal, hypogastric region. See 
tlic adj'-ctivc*.— Hyomental repon, tbo space between 
the lower jaw nn<i the hyoid bone.— Hypochondriac 
region, (oj of the abdomen, ^doabdoimnalrcgionf, (6) 
Of the tborax, same a.s i)\framaminar\i rr^i'ou.— fllflC re- 
gion. Stc nhflnjninal region.^.— Indo-VQ-Ci^C re^on. 
bee infra-axillary region, tho region on 

tlie fide of the che«t extending from tho axlUarj* region to 
the free border of the ribs. Also called subaxillarg rr- 
^1071.— infraclavlcular region. See iii/raclavicular.— 
Infrahyoid region, the sp-aco between tbc hyoid bone 
and the sternum.— inframammaiy region. Secutfro- 
T/m77im(Tr//.— Infrascapular re^on, tho region on tlio 
back of the thonixon either side of tho median line below a 
horizontal line through the Inferior angle of each scapula. 
Also called tnibicninilar region . — Interscapular rcrion, 
the region on tho liack of tlic thorax hctwecii thcslioinder- 
blades.— Ischiorectal region, the space corresponding 
to the p<-»«tcrior part of the pelvic outlet,—LentlculOStri- 
atcrcglon.the.antcrior parts of the lenticular and caudate 
nuclei and the inten'cning part of the internal capsule.- 
Lcntlculothalamic rc^on, the posterior part of the 
lenticular nucleus, the optic thalamus, and the interven- 
ing part of the internal capsule. — Lumbar re^On. See 
lumhari . — Mammary rerton, tho region on the front of 
the chest extending from the upper border of the third to 
the upper Iwrder of the sixth rib.— Mcsogastrlc region, 
the umbilical and right and left lumbar regions taken to- 
gether.— Multiply-connected region, in mat/i., a region 
such that between any two points of it Boveral paths can 
be drawn whicli cannot be changed one Into the other by 
gradu.al ebaugesor variations without going out of the re- 
gion In question.— Parasternal, pelvic, Polynesian, 
popliteal, prccordlal, etc., region. Sec the adjectives. 

— Region of calms. Sec cafrni.— Sternal re^on, ru- 
perior and inferior. Fee itcrnal . — Subaxillary region. 
.Same as infra-aTillary region , — Snhclavlcular rc^on. 
Same as iu/raclavicxtlar region . — Submammary region. 
Same as inframammary region . — Subscapular re^on. 
Same as injroncapular region . — Suprahyoid region, tho 
region of the front of the neck above Hie liyoid bone ; tbo 
hyomental region.- Supramammary region. Same 
as inf raclarkular region . — Suprascapular region, tlic 
region on the back above the spine of the scapula. — Su- 
prasternal region. Sce«i77ra7ffmjaf.=:Syn.l. Quarter, 
locality, dime, territorj'. 

regional (rc'jon-al), a. [< F. rcrjimml = Sp. Pg. 
regional = It. rcijionaic, < LL. rcginnalis, of or 
belonging to a region or province, < L. rcgio{n-), 
a region, prov'ineo: SCO repioH.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a particular region or place; soc- 
tioual; topical; local. 

The peculiar seasonal and regional distribution of hur- 
ricanes. The Atlantic, XLIX. 3.14. 

2. Of or pertaining to division into rogion.s, as 
in anatomy and zoogoogi’apliy; topogi*apliical. 

It is curious that the Japanese should have anticipated 
Europe In a kind of rude regional anatomy. 

0. llolmet, 3lca. Essays, p. 224. 
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Regional anatomy. Same as topographical anatomy. 
See anatom?/. 

regionally (re'jpn-al-i), adv. With reference 
to a region or particular place; topically; lo- 
cally; in i:odgeog.jVfit\i reference to faunal re- 
gions or areas. 

He thought It was the duty of the surgeon to treat it 
regionally. Medical News, LII. 273. 

The preserv’ation of rock-oils in every formation, of 
ever)’ geological age, all over the world — subject, however, 
locally or regionally, to subsequent change or destruction. 

Science, VUI. 233. 

regionarius (re^ji-o-na'ri-us), pL regionarii 
(-i). [NL., < L. rcgio{n‘-), a region: see region.^ 
A title given to various Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics who are assigned to duty in or juris- 
diction over certain regions or districts in the 
city of Rome. 

regionary (re'jpn-a-ri), a, [< region + -ary.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a region or regions. 

But to this they attributed their successes, namely, to 

the tropical and regionary deities, and their entertaining 
so numerous a train of gods .and goddesses. 

Evelyn, True Religion, I. 104. 

2. Of or pertaining to a region or administra- 
tive district, especiallj' of the city of Romo. — 
Regionary deacon. See deacon. 

From tlic time of Honorius II., Romo had twelve rc- 
piojmn/ deacom. horn. Cath. Diet., p. 714. 

regionic (re-ji-on'ik), a. [< region + -ic.] Same 
as regional. [l\aro.] 

A rc^i'ojiic association. 

Duck't Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 758. 

regiousf (ro'ji-us), a, [= Sp. Pg. It. regio, < L. 
rcgin% kingly, royal, regal, < rex {reg-)^ a king: 
see rex.] Pertaining to a king; royal. J, Har- 
rington, 

register^ (roj'is-t^jr), n. [< ME. regester (= D. 
G. Sw. Dan. register)^ < OP. rcgistrCf F. registre, 
a record, register, = Pr. registre = Sp. registro 
= Pg. registro, reqisto, rcsisto = It. registro, a 
register, record, i ML. registrinn, also regisira, 
register, a register, an altered form of reges- 
tnm, a book in wliich thujgs arc recorded, a 
register, orig. pi., L. regesta, things recorded, 
records, nout. pi. of regesUts, ])p. of rcgererc, 
record: see regest, iu and i’. In tho later 
senses G-10, from the verb, and in part practi- 
cally identical, as 'tliat which registers,’ with 
register-, ‘one who registers’: see register-.'] 

1. An oliicial written account or ontrj', usually 
in a book regularly kept, as of nets, proceed- 
ings, or names, for preservation or for refor- 
cnco; a record; a list; a roll; also, tho book 
in which such a record is kept: as, a parish 
register; a hotel register. 

Of eoulcs fynde I nnt in this registre. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1051. 

Each time of eoitow is naturally evermore n register of 
all such grievous events os have happened either in or 
near about tlic same time. Uookcr, Ecclcs. Polity, v. 72. 

2. In old Eng. law, a compilation of tho forms 
of writs in use, lioth original and judicial, which 
seems to have grown up gradually in tho hands 
of clerks and oi copyists, and tlicrefore to vary 
much in different copies. Harvard Law Jlc- 
t'icw, Oct., 1889. — 3, In com., a document is- 
sued by tho ctLstoms authorities ns ovidonco of 
a ship’s nationality. Sec registration of British 
ships, under registration, — 4. Tho printed list 
of signatures at the oiid of early printed books. 
— 5. In innsic: (a) The compass or range of a 
voice or an instmraoiit, (h) A particular scries 
of tones, within the compass of a voice or of cer- 
tain instruments, which is produced in the same 
way and with the same quality: as, tlie chests 
register of tho voice, or tho clmluracau regis- 
ter of tho clariuot. The vocal rcglBtcrs arc distin- 
guished by quality more timn by pitch, since tho same 
tone can often be produced in more than ono register. 
The (Uffcrcnce lies In Hie way In which the larj’iix Is used, 
hut the exact nature of the process is disputed. The so- 
callcil head-rctriricr and chext-registrr iiicludo tones that 
call tlio cavities of tlie head and chest respectively into 
decided sympatlictlc vibration. Tlie difTercnt vocal qual- 
ities ft!c also eallcd the loiv, middle, and high registers, 
01 tho thick, vtiddle, and thin registers, depending In tho 
first case uiion the pitch the tones for which they nro 
best suited, and in tlic second npon the supposed condi- 
tion of tho vocal cords in producing them, or the quality 
of tlie tones produced. 

It is true that nlto boys cannot be made cfi'ectiye when 
choir-masters proliiblt the use of tho chest regider. 

Harper's Mag., L.XX VII. 73. 

0, Inor/7a»-Z»Mi7r7m/7; (a) Same as ot stnp- 
Jenoh. (?)) A perforated frame or board for hold- 
ing a sot of trackers in jdneo. — 7. A device for 
registering automatically tho number of revolu- 
tions made or the amount of work done hy ma- 
chinery, or for recording the pressure of steam, 
air, or water, or other data, by moans of appara- 
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tus deriving motion from tho object or objects 
whose force, velocity, etc., it is desired to as- 
certain. — 8. A contrivance for regulating the 
passage of heat or air, as the draft-regiilating 
plate of a fuimace, or the damper-plate of a loco- 
motive engine; a perforated plate with valves 
governing the opening into a duct which ad- 
mits warm air into a room for heat, or fresh 
ail* for ventilation, or which allows foul air to 
escape. 

Look well to the register; 

And let your heat still lessen by degrees. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, Ii. 1. 

I should like to know if an artist could ever represent 
on canvas a happy family gathered round a hole in the floor 
called a register. C. t>. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 13. 

9. Injyrinting, exact adjustment of position in 
the prosswork of books or papers printed on 
both sides of tho leaf, when pages, columns, and 
lines are truly square, and back one another precisely on 
the leaf, or when two or more adjacent colors meet with- 
out impinging, they are said to be in register; otherwise, 
out of register. 

10. The inner part of the mold in which types 

are cast. — 11. In hookhinding, a ribbon at- 
tached to a full-hound book to serve as a 
marker of place for the reader.— Anemometro- 
graphlc register. See anemometer.— Aimy Register. 
See armij-list, 1.— Lloyd’s Register of British and For- 
eign Shipping. See Meteorological re^ster. 

See meteorological table (a), under meteorological. — Morse 
register. Same as indicator, 1 (&).— Out Of rerister. 
See def. 9.— Parish register, a book in which thehirths, 
deaths, and marriages that occur in a given parish are 
registered.— Register counties, in Eng. law, certain 
counties or parts of counties, including Middlesex except 
London, the North, East, and West Ridings of Yorkshire, 
and Kingston-upon-Hull.in which peculiar laws for regis- 
tration of matters aflecting land-titles are in force.— 
Register ship, a ship which once obtained permission 
by treaty to trade to the Spanish W’est Indies, and whoso 
capacity, per registry, was attested before sailing. — 
Register thermometer. See thermometer. — Seamen’s 
rei^ster, a record containing the number and date of 
rcgistr.ation of each foreign-going ship and her regis- 
tered tonnage, the length and general nature of her voyage 
or employment, tho names, ages, etc., of the master and 
crew, etc. lEng.)— Ship’s register, a document show- 
ing tho ownership of a vessel and giving a general de- 
scription of her. It Is used ns a permit Issued by the United 
States government to give protection and identification 
to an American vessel in a foreign trade, being prac- 
tically for the vessel what a deed is for a house.— To 
mako register, in printing, to arrange on the press 
pages, plates, or woodcuts in colors exactly in their proper 
positions.sSyn. 1. Catalogue, etc. (see h’rtS), chronicle, ar- 
chives. 

registerl (re,i'is-t6r), v. [< F. registrer = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. registrar = It. registrars, < JIL. regis- 
trars, rogistor; from tbo noun: seercpisfcrl, n.] 

1. trails. 1. To enter in a register; indicate by 
registering; record in any way. 

Here arc thy virtues shew'd, here register'd, 

And hero shall live forever. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 

Many Just and holy men, whose names 
Are regiker'd and calendar’d for saints. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

The gray matter of the nervous system is the part in 
which sensory impulses are received and registered. 

Science, V. 258. 

2. To mark or indicate on a register or scale. 
— 3. In rope-making, to twist, as yarns, into a 
strand — Light-registering apparatus. See lights. 
= Syn. 1. Seo record. 

II. intrans. 1. To enter one’s name, or cause 
it to bo entered, in a remstcr, as at a hotel, 
or in tho registry of qualified voters. — 2. In 
printing, etc.: (a) To correspond exactly in 
symmetry, as columns or linos of printed mat- 
ter on opposite sides of a leaf, so that lino 
shall fall upon lino and column upon column. 
(7i) To correspond exactly in position, as in 
color-printing, so that every different color- 
impression shall fall exactly in its proper place, 
forming no double lines, and neither lea^^ng 
blank spaces nor passing tho limits proper to 
any other color. — 3, In organ-playing, same as 
rcgistratc. 

register^ (roj'is-t(‘r), n. [An altered form, duo 
to confusion Muth register'^, of registrer, now 
usually written registrar: see registrar.] 1, 
One who registers: same as registrar. 

0 comfort-killing Night ! . . . 

Dim register and iiotaiy of shamo! 

Shah., Lucrcce, 1. 705. 

And hauing subscribed their names, certaine Registers 
copio tho said Orations. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 430. 

Spocifioally — 2. In law: (a) An officer of a 
United States district court, formerly appointed 
under tbo United States bankruptcy not, for tbo 
purpose of assisting tbo judge in tlie perfoi-m- 
nneo of bis duties under that act, by attending 
to matters of detail and routine, or purely ad- 
ministrative in tbeir character. Bump. (6) In 
some parts of tbo United States, an officer who 
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receives and records deeds so as to give public 
notice thereof.— Lord register, or lord clerk regis- 
ter, JX Scottisli ofllcer of state wlio has the custody of the 
archives.— Register in bankruptcy, Samo as hank- 
ruptcy commissio}icr (which see, under bankruptcy).— ‘ 
Register of deeds, in the United States, a public otllccr 
who records at length deeds, conveyances, and mortgages 
of real estate situated within a given district.— Re- 
gister of probate or of wills, in some of the United 
tStates, a public olhcer who records all wills admitted to 
probate.— Register of the Treasury, an oflicer of the 
Treasury Department of the United States government, 
■who has charge of the account-books of the United State?, 
registers all warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury upon the treasurer, signs and issues all government 
securities, and has charge of the registry' of vessels. 

xegisterable (roj'is-t6i--n-bl), n. [< rcgiulci-^ + 
-able.'] Admitting of registration, or of being 
registered or recorded. Fortnighlhj i’ce., N. S., 
XXXIX. 2G. 

registered (rej'is-ttrd), p. a. Recorded, as in 
a register or book; enrolled: as, a rcghtcrcd 
voter (one vboso name is duly entered in the 
official list of persons qualified to voto in an elec- 
tion).— Eeglstered bond, invention, letter, etc. Sco 
the nouns.— Registered company, n compnny entered in 
an ofllclel register, hnt not incorpomted by net or charter. 

Thgisterert (roj'is-ter-ev), ». [< iw/wtcrl, r., + 
-cjd. Cf. registrar.] One who registers ; a re- 
gistrar; a Tceordor. 

The Grcckes, the chiefo rcguicrcrf of worthy aclca, 

GvliUny, tr. of Caisar, To the Header. 

register-grate (rc.i'is-ter-gi'at), «. A gi-ato 
Inrnislied tvitb an apparatus for regulating the 
admission of air and the bent of the fire. 

registering (rej'is-tfr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
rcgi.'.-lcr, r.J Same as rcgi.itratioii. 

register-office (re.i'is-Uu'-of'is), )i. 1. An office 
wliei'C a register i.s kept, or nhovo-registers or 
records are kept ; a registry ; a record-office. — 
2. An agency for the employment of domestie 
scrv.ants. [U. S.] 

register-plate (re,i'is-t('r-])l!it), ii. In rope-mak- 
ing machines, a concave metallic disk liaving 
bolc.s so arranged concentrically as to give the 
y.arns passed Uirough tlicm tlic proper positions 
for entering into llic general twist. 

register-point (rej'is-ter-point), II. The ad- 
justable point or .spur attaclicd to a printing- 
press and nsed to aid in getting rcgi.stcr. See 
jiiiiiill, 2 (c). 

registersUp (rej'is-ter-ship), II. [< rcr/iv/rr'- + 
-.v/iip.J The ofiice of a register or registrar. 

registrable (rcj'is-tra-bl), a. [< rigiilcrl -1- 
-ablc.] Admitting of registration; that may or 
can be registered. Lancet. Xo. 047'1, p. 7112. 

registrar (re, i'is-triir). ». [Formciiy irgiilirr ; 

< ME. rcgislrcrr, '< ME. rrgistrarin.s, one wlio 
keeps a register or record, a registrar, nolnrv, 

< rcgistniin, a register, rceonl: see rigislti-t. 
Cf. ngistrarg and rtgisici -. Cf. also OF. regis- 
irciiri rcgistralcur, < ME. registratnr, < 
trarc, register.] 1. One wlio.so business it is to 
write or keep a register or record; a keeper of 
records. 

I mnbe Pitres tlic Ploivinnn inv prociimtnur nnd my revc, 
And rcifl/iircTC to rceeyne, 1V.T. riinniian (P.), sl.x. Ctr-l. 

Tlic patent was pcalcti nnd delivered, ninl the person 
admitted sivorne hefurethe reqUtrar. 

T. n'nrtpn, llathnrst, p. 130, 
2. All official wlio acts as secretary to tho con- 
gregation of a iiiiiver.sily Registrar's license. 

Sceh'eentr, 

registrar-general (rej'is-triir-jcn'o-ral), «. An 
officer who .Mijicriiitciid.s n'svsten’i of rcgi.stni- 
tion; specifically, in tlrcat tlritain, an officer 
appointed by tlie crown, iiiider tlio great seal, 
to wliom is iiitriisteil, snlijcct to such regula- 
tions as sliall be made by a principal sccrctniy 
of state, tho general snporiiitciidenee of the 
system of registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages. 

registrarsHp (rej'is-tiiir-ship). n. [< regis- 
trar -f -ship.] The office of registrar. 

registrary (rej'is-trfi-ri). «. ; pi. rcgistraricq 
(-riz). [< ML. rcgistraniis, one wlio registers : 
rcK registrar.] A registrar. Tlio regi.strar of 
tlio University of Cambridge is so called. 

Lo, hither commytli a poodly maystres, 
Occiipacyon, 1‘amys rcycftarjf. 

ShcUnn, Oarlaml of Laurel, 1. 021, 

registrate (rej'is-trat), r.; pret. nnd pp. rcgi.s- 
Iralcd, ppr. registrahng. [< JIL. rcgislnitns, 
pp. of registrarc, register: see regt.itcri; r.] I.f 
trans. To register; enroll. 

Whv do VC toil lo rcyi^tratc your names 
On icy pillars, which soon melt away? 

Dnannwnd, Flowers of Sion. 

n. intrans. In nrgan-plaijiiig, to arrange or 
draw stops for pla.i’ing ; make or sot a combi- 
pation. See registration, 3. Also register. 
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registratet, a. Registered; recorded. 

Those madrigals ive sung amidst our flocks , . , 

Arc registrate by echoes in tile rocks. 

Drummond, To Sir W. Alexander. 

registration (rej-is-tra'sbqn), n. [< OP. regis- 
tration, < ML. registratln(n-), a registering, < 
registrarc, register: sco registrate and regis- 
tci'l, r.] 1. The act of inserting or recording 

in a register; tho act of recording in general : 
as, tlio rcgisfrafioii of deeds ; the registration of 
births, deaths, and maiTinges; the registration 
of voters. 

Plan’s Bcnscs were thus inilcflnitcly enlarged ns his 
means of reyistratioii were perfected, 

cT, Ficke^ Idea of God, p. 48. 

2. Spccifie.ally, in the late of comcyancing, a 
system for tlio recording of conveyances, mort- 
gages, and other iiistniinonts alTectiiig the title 
to real property, in a public office, for tlio in- 
formation of all concerned. Tlio general policy of 
registry laws Is to make a duly registered instrument 
notice to nil the world, so that no one can claim nny nd- 
vantage over the registered owner by dealing with an un- 
registered owner orclalniant In Ignorance of tlicregist cred 
title. Under some systems aspcciflcd time Is allowed for 
registering: and In some neglect to register an instrument 
within the time limited marks It with Infirmity. The more 
generally accepted principle Is to give cllcct to each In- 
stninicnt in the order of its registration, ns .against nil 
unregistered Instriimcntsof wiiich tlic purchaser, etc., had 
no nctnnl notice. Another Important element in registry 
laus Is n provision tlint the record or certified copy shall 
ho evidence in alt courts equally as tlic original ; nut in 
some systems the iion-producllon of the original mnslbo 
accounted for before (he record c.aii bo received In lieu of It. 

3. In orguii-pluging, the net, proce.ns, nrt, or 
re.atilt. of selecting orcombiiiing slops forplny- 
ing given pieces of music, it Inclmlcs every clfecl 
of llglit and shade, of qiinlll}' or power, that is needed for 
a complete rendering. Including the choice of manuals, 
(he ilrautng and retiring of stops, nnd the nsc of nil me* 
cii.anlcal accessories, like conpUrs, the swell pedal, etc. 
In most recent orgaii-iiiuslc the registration is somenlmt 
carefully Indicated by tho coniposer or editor, but organs 
are so diverse that ever)' player mu*t Interpret such 
marks for Itiinself. Older music Is usually ttuiunrke<l, nnd 
the registration requires special study ns well ns special 
talent.— Decree of registration. drerrr.— Parlla- 
niontary Registration Act, nu CnpHsli stntutc of 

(0 ami 7 Vlct„ c. IS), which requires the reglstmtlon of 
\otcr» and dollncs certain rights of voting. It lins been 
nmcmled by later st.atutes.— Registration Act. («) An 
r.n5.'ll'»h statute of ls-<» (48 VIct., c. ir>), which extends tho 
boruugli sjvtem of registration of voters to county v<»tcrs. 
(6) One of uuinenms American statutes In various States, 
jirovldlng for registration, nnd often requiring Has aeon- 
dlilon of (ho rlglit lo vote.— Registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, (he system of collecting vital 
statistics by requiring attending pb)slclnnp, etc., In c.tso 
of births nnd «leat!««, nnd clergymen and mngistratca 
sidemnlring marriages, to rei)Ort nt once each case, w Ith 
appropriate jnrtlculnrs, to the public nutborities, for tlio 
imrp<*'‘e of prx'servlng permanent and systematic records. 
—Registration of British ships, a duty imjM>8ed on 
fililjKon nerslu onler to secure to tlKlrxcssels the privileges 
cif Ih'ltlsh ships. Itegistratiou Is to he made by the prin* 
clnnl ulhccr of customs nt any port or place in the rnltcd 
hingtlom, anti by certain speclllcd olllccrs In the colonics. 
The riTlilriit ion comprises tho imme of the ship, the u.miics 
nnd d»*«crIptlons of tlic owners, the tonnage, biiflcl, and 
description «»f thcve«se!, theimrlieularsof her origin, and 
tlic name of the roaster, who Is entitled tolhc custotly of 
tlie cerllllcatc of registrj*. The vessel Is considered to 
liclong totheport ntwhich she Is registered.— Registra- 
tion of copyright, the name given In Jhiglaml lo the 
recording of the title of n hook for the purpose of securing 
tho copyright : cortx'spomllug to entry o/ copirripht In 
the United .'Elates,— Registration of trade-marks, Die 
sjstem hy which one cmlniing the ejcclusivc right to a 
trade-mark may rccWerlt forthcpurpo«cof giving public 
Tiotlceof Ids claim, and prc^en'lng record evidence there- 
of from tile time of entry.— Registration Of voters or 
doctors, (o) In the Unltwl stntcs a system for the pre- 
vention of fniiids In the e.xcrclsc of the sulirngc, by re- 
quiring voters to cau'o their names to be registered in 
liooks provided for the purpose In each election district, 
witli appropriate particulars of residence, age, etc., to cn- 
able Investigation to bo made, am! the rlglit of tlic voter 
lo cast the ballot to be challenged. If there be occasion. 
(/;) In Great ilrlt-aln nnd Ireland, the tnnking up of n list 
of voters whlcli, after Judlclnl revision. Is tlic accredited 
rceonl of an elector’s title lo vole. 

registrational (rej-is-tnl'shon-ni), a. [< regis- 
tration -b -«/.] Oforpcrlninuiptorogistrnlion. 
Lanecl, Xo. ;>I.’>7, p. 1135. 
registry (voj'is-tn), pE registries (-triz). 
[Eaiiy mod. E. also regestenj, regestanj; < Jlli. 
regcstcrii,<. ME. 'regestariiimfi rcgcslmn,n regis- 
ter: SCO regi.sler^.] 1. Tlio net of recording 
or writing in n register, or <lopositing in tlio 
plnco of pnldic record: ns, tlio registry of n 
deed; tho reyi.stryo! n will, etc. — 2.' Tlio plnoo 
ivlicre n register is kept. — 3. A series ol fnets 
recorded ; n record. 

I h.avc fnmellmcs vvoiidercil vvliyn r*v 7 i>tri: baa not been 
kepi In the collvces of pbyeiclans ot all Bllcb {Bpcciflc 
I enietllcB] as have been InventctI by any profesBors ot everj' 
n"e. Sir H'. Temjdr, Ilcaltli and Lonn Life, 

One conceptions arc but tlic registrii of our experience, 
andean tbereforo be altered only by belnc temporarily an- 
nlbllated. J. Fieke, Cosmic rbllos,, I. CP, 

Certlflcato of resdstry. See erriifleate, 2.— District 
re^stry, In Eng. lair, an offlec In n provincial town for 
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the transaction or record of steps incidental to litigation 
by attorneys within the district, in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of taking every step in the central offices in London, 
regitivet (rej'i-tiv), «. [Irreg. < L. rcgcre, rule 
{SQQ rcgcnt)f + '■itive.'] Ruling; governing. 
Their regitivc power over the world. 

Gentleman^s Calling, vii. § 5. {Latham.') 

regium donum (re'ji-nm do'num). [L.: rc- 
giuin, neut. of regius, royal (see regions)', do- 
ji «»!, a gift, grant: seedonate.] Aroyalgrant; 
speoifieally, an annual grant of public money 
formerly given in aid of the maintenance of 
the Presbyterian and other dissenting clergy 
in Ireland, commuted in 1SC9 for £791,372. 

lie bod had sometbinp to do with both the regium do- 
num and the MaynOotb grant. 

Trollope, Barcbester Towers, iii. 

repus professor (ro'ji-us pro-fes'qr). [L. : re- 
gins, royal; professor, professor.] A royal 
professor; specifically, one of those professors 
in tho English universities whose chairs were 
founded by Henry VHI, in the Scotch universities 
tile Bame name is given to all professors whose professor- 
ebips have been founded by the crown. Abbreviated reg, 
prof. 

regive (re-giv')i f. t. [< re- + give.] To give 
back; restore. 

Bid day stand Btill, 

Bid him drive back his car, and reimport 
Tlio period past, regicc tlio present iionr. 

Young, Bight Tbouglits, ii. 309. 

reglei, n. [Also rciglc; < OF. regie, rciglc, ric- 
ejlc, riglc, rente, rienlc, F. regie, a I'ule, etc, : see 
ridel: (if. rcglct, rcglemcnt. In dcf. 2, cf. reg- 
Ict, and also rnlcl and the doublet raill, a 
straight bar, etc.] 1. A rule; a regulation. 
J/alliterll. — 2. Abollowciitorebnnnel for guid- 
ing anything; a groove in which something 
runs; ns, the regie ot a side-po.st for a flood- 
gate. 

In one of tiie corners next the sea standctli a flood-gate, 
tolicedniwncvp and let downotliroiigli rciglei in the side 
jiostes, wliose montli is encompassed with a double fritli. 

Jt. Carm, Survey of CormvnB, fob 105. 

reglet, r. 1. [Also rciglc; < OF. reglcr, rcigler, 

< iAj, rcgnlarc, rule: see rulci, regulate.] To 
rule; govern; regulate. 

All onglil to regie tlieir lives, not by tlic Bopc’s Decrees, 
but Word ot God. I'tiller, Wortliics, W.ales, III. 49. 

reglementt (regT-raont), Ji. [Also rciglcmcnt ; 

< OF. rcglciiiciit, F. 'reglcinciit = Sp. reglaiiicn- 
to = Pfe,' regiitniiiriito = It. rcgotanieiitn, < ML. 
rrgnlaiiieiitnni, niling, regulation, < LL. regn- 
la're, rule, regulate: see regie, n((fi.] Regula- 
tion. 

To spenk nowot tlio reformation nndrrpfrmrntof usurj’, 
how tlie discommodities of it may be best avoided. 

Eacoti, Usiiiy. 

reglementary (rcg-le-men'tii-ri), a. [< OF. 
rigleiiiciilaire. conformable to rule, < rcglcmciit, 
a 'rule, regulation: see rigleiiiciit.] Of, jier- 
tniniiig lo, or embodying regulations; re^ln- 
tive: ns, a 7'rr/(fi»r»f(iry charter. Juiei/c.^ict. 
[Rare.] 

reglet (vegTct), n. [.Also right; < OF. rcglct, 
F. reglet (a= Sp. rcgleta = Pg. regreta), a rcglct, < 
regie, a rule: sco'rcglc.] 1. In printing, a tliin 
strip ot wood, less than tj’pe-liigh, used in com- 
position to make blanks about a page, or be- 
tween the lines of largo Ivtics in open display. 
Bcglets are made of tlio widtli of ordinary text-types, from 
pearl to great primer. Broader strips ot wood are known 
ns furniture. 

2. In arch., a narrow flat molding, employed 
to Bcp.arate panels or other members, or to 
form knots, frets, and other ornaments, 
reglet-plane (Teg'lct-pliin), n, A plane used for 
mnkiiig printers’ reglets. Kcglcts arc not made 
in America with planes, but with flue ciroulnr 
saws. [Eng.] 

reglotv (re-gl6'), r. i. [< re- -1- glow.] Same ns 
rcealcscc. 

reglow (re-glo'). It. [< region', f.] Same as 
rccalcsccncc. 

regina(rcg'mil),ii.; pi. repmafu (-ma-tii). [<Gr. 
fin/ia, a fracture, breakage, < ^gyvrvai, break r 
SCO brcal;.] In lot., a capsule with two or more 
lobes and ns many onc-scedcd,two-valvcd cells, 
which separate n't maturity, splitting elastical- 
ly from the persistent axis (carpophore), as in 
Jiiiphorhia nnd Geraiiinm. It is one form of 
schizocarp. 

regmacarp (rcg'mn-kiirp), n. [< Gr. pvy/ta, a 
fracture (sco rcgniti), + aapwdf, fruit.] In lot., 
nny deliiscent fruit. Masters, 
regna, n. Plural of regnum. 
regnal (rog'nnl), a. [< ML. rcgnalis. < L. reg- 
nnm, kingdom, reign: see reign.] Pertaining 
to the reign ot n monarch— Regnal years, the 
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number of years a sovereign 1ms reigned. It has been 
the practice in various countries to date public docu- 
ments and other deeds from the year of aecession of the 
sovereign. The practice still prevails in Great Britain in 
the enumeration of acts of rarliament. 

regnancy (reg'nnn-si), n. [< rcgnav(i) + -r//.] 
Tho act of rciguiug; rule; predomiftauco. 
Coleridge. 

regnant (reg'naut), a. [= F. regnauf = Sp. 
rcinantc = Pg. irgnantc, reivaufe = It. regnante, 

< L. rcg}i(in{U)F, ppr. of rcgnarc, reign: see 
rc^gn.'] 1. Eeigniiig; exercising regal author- 
ity by hereditary right. 

The church of martyrs, and the church of saints, and 
doctors, and confessors, now rcgixnnt in heaven. 

Jcr. Taylor^ Works (cd. 1S3')), II. 211. 

2. Elding; predominant; provalout ; having 
the chief power. 

Ills guilt is clear, his proofs arc pregnant, 

A traitor to the vices regnant. Sinjt. 

Tills intense and regnant personality of Carhlc. 

2hc Ccntnru, XXVI. r»a2. 

Queen regnant. Sec gnccn. 
regnativet (rog'na-tiv), a. [< L. rrgnntu^, pp. 
ot rcgnnrc, reign, 4* -icc.'] Euling; governing. 
[Eare.] 

regnetj a. and r. An obsolete Fpclling of rr?V/a. 
regnicide (reg'ni-sid), V. [< L. rcgninu, a kiiig- 
dom, + ~cida, < cwderCj kill.] Tlie destroyer of 
a kingiloni. [Earo.] 

i;cgicl<le5 arc no less than regntride^', Lam. iv. 20; for the 
life (if a king contains a thousand tboneand lives, ami trai- 
tors make the land sick which they live in. 

Jiev. T. Jilam.o, Works, I. llS. 

Regnoli's operation. Sec opt ration. 
regnum (reg'num), 11 . ; pi. rctpia (-nil). [MIo, a 
particular use of L. kingly government, 

royalty: poo jrfr/a.] ‘ 1. A badge or mark of 
royalty or supremney, generally a crown of 
pome nnnsnal cliaracter. The word Is especially .ap- 
plied to early fonn«of the papal tiara, a crown similar ton 
ru> al crown with a high conical cap rising from within it. 
.Pt- Peter (in the seal of the mayor of Exeter) has a lofty 
on liis head 

Jour. Prit. Arclurol. Af * , XVIII. 2:.7. 
2. [NIj-] One of three main divisions of 

natural objects (collectively oallotl ImjH'rittnt 
technically classed as tlic Itcgnum Am- 
nailf. It. Vegitahile, and U. MuKrale: used by 
tlie olfltr naturalists before and for some time 
aft'T Ijiiinjcu-. and later represented by (ho 
familiar ]hjgli*«Ii plirapcs aniiiia!, vegetahte, ami 
luitionl J itigrlmn, (See JAngdom, G.j A fourth, 
I!. J'rinii'gruitthi. was fornially named by Ilogg. 
J^rimalia, ]'r(dista. 

regorgef (re-gdr.j'), r. t. [< OF. (nndF.) regorger 
= Pr. rtgorgar^ It. ringorgarc, vomit tip; ns 
rc- + r/e/v//,r.] 1, Tovomitiip; eject from the 

stomacli ; throw back or out again. 

It was fi’otllngly saiJ, he had eaten tlie king's goo«c, and 
did then rcuirgc. the feathers. Sir J. Uayunrdi. 

2. To swallow again or back. 

And tides at liighest mark regorge, the Hood. 

Jlrydcn, hjg. and Guis., 1. ISC. 

3. To devour to repletion, [[fare.] 

Drunk with idolatrj', drunk with wine, 

And fat regorged of hulls and goats. 

.1/«7fo7i, S. A., 1. 1071. 

regracest, a. pi. [^IF., < OF. rcgrnccs, thanks, 

< regrarirr, < ML. regratiarc, regratiari, thank 
again, lliank, < L. rr-, again, + ML. gratian, 
tliank: see f/7v/(v.] Thanks. 

With dew rc'irarr/, 

Pluingion Correfpondenee, p. C. {UaltiueU.) 

regradcf (re-gTshP). **• [Altered to suit tlio 
orig. grade, and df grade, retrograde, etc.; < L. 
rcgrcdi. go or come back, turn back, retire, ro- 
treat, s re-, back, + //rnd/, go: ficc gradcK Cf. 
regrede. Cf. LL. rcgradarc, restore to onc’.s rank 
or to a former condition, also degrade from one’s 
rank.] To retire; go back; retrogi’nde. 

They saw the darkness commence at the eastern limb of 
the sun, and j)roceed to the western, till tlie whole was 
eclipsed; and tlien regrade backwards, from the \vestern 
trt tlie easleni, till Ills light w'a.s fully restored. 

Holer, New Analysis of Chronology, III. 230. 

regrant (re-grant'), V. t. [< AF. regrauter, rc- 
granutcr, grant again; as rc- + grant.'] To 
grant again. 

This their grace fs long, containing n commemoration 
of the hcucflts vouchsafed their forc-fatlicrs, <t a prayer 
for regranting the same. Purchaf, Tiigrimagc, p. 200. 

regrant (re-gWmt'), n. [< regrani, v.] The act 
ot granting again; a now or fresh grant. 

As there had been no forfeiture, no regrani was needed. 

J'. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V, 0. 

regrate^ (ro-grut'), v. t. [< ME. regraten, < OF. 
regrater, sell by retail, regrato, F. regraiter, 
haggle, biggie; with intrusive r (appar. duo to 
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confusion with OP. regrater, dress, mend, scour, 
furbish up for sale : see regraic^) for *rcgatcr = 
Sp. regatar, rival in sailing, prob. formerly sell 
by retail, liagglo (cf. doriv. rcgatcar, retail, 
haggle, wriggle, avoid), = Pg. regatar, buy, 
sell, traffic (cf. deriv. rcgatcar, haggle, bargain 
hard), = Olt. rcgattarc, iigattarc, sell by retail, 
liagglo, strive for mastery, also **rccattarc, rc- 
catarc, buy and sell again by retail, retail, re- 
grate, forestall tho market (ML. refl. rcgatarc, 
buy back, redeem), < rc-, again, + cattare, get, 
obtain, acquire, purchase, < L. captarc, strive 
to seize, lay hold of, snatch at, chase, etc.: seo 
c/m.sti, cateh^, and ef. acatc andi purchase, t'f. 
also regatta, from tho same source.] To retail; 
specifically, to buy, as corn or provisions, and 
sell again in or near the same market or fair — 
a practice which, from its clTect in raising tho 
price, was foimerly made a criminal offense, of- 
fen classed with (ugrossiiig nnd forcstallhig. 

An«l that they regrate no come commynpc to the market, 
in pvyne of lesynge .x.v. s. for eucr>' ot the seld offences. 

English GttdK (E. E. T. S.), p. 381. 

Neither <ihouM they likewise luiyc any come to sell the 
same apayne, unless it were to make mnltc thcrof ; for by 
such enprossinp and rc'iroffiiirwesco tliedearthc that nowe 
comoiily raigneth hecie in England to have bene caused. 

Spenrer, Present State of Ireland. 

regrate- (rfi-grut'), r. t. [< OF. regrater, dress, 
scour, furbish up for sale, lit. ‘scrape 
again,’ F. regratUr, scrape or scratch again, re- 
gnat o (masonry ),<rc-, ugn.\\\,A- grater, 'P.grattcr, 
scra]K*, sciatcli, grate: sec graic^. The word 
has liitherto been confused with rcgratcti seo 
ngratf^.] 1. In to remove tho outer 

surface of (an old hewn stone), so as to give it 
a frosii aiipearancc. — 2t. To giatc or rasp; in a 
figurative sense, to offend ; shock. [Earc.] 

The most sordid animal, those that arc the least benu- 
lifled with colours, or rather whose clothing may regrate 
the eye. Verhnm, Pliyelco-Tlieology, Iv. 12. 

regrate^t, U. A Middle Englisli form of regret. 

regrater, regrater (re-gni'tor, -lor), ». [<«) E. 
rtiinild-. < ME. iieimldr, < OF. rii/rrilicr, F. rr- 
(jralthr, a liuclcslor. = I'r. rairttlicr = Sp. iv- 
ifatd'o = Fg. rrt/atdi'i* — It. riijutiicrc (JIJ./. 
iTfinitariii.i, later also rciinilcriiit:}, Imekstcr: 
(li) E. )v</iVftor.< ME. rrfintloiir.K OF. m;r«/cer, 
rtiiriitniir, rcijriith er (= Pg. nantcador: MI., .is 
if 'i'dinitiitii'r), !i Iiiieksicr. rcgiiiter, < rrgriilrr, 
regr.ite: seo riijriih^.l A retailer; a luieU- 
stcr; spceifieally. one who hiiy.s provisions ami 
sells tlioin, ospeeially in tho same market or 
fair. 

.\c Mcde the mayde the niaire Inatli Idsoiistc, 

Of nlle fuche sellers e> liter to take. 

Dr presents witli-onte pens as pcccs of sllucr, 

iringcs or Ollier rlcchcsse the n-graterer to maynctcnc. 

Pierr Plotnnan (B), ill. 00. 

No regraUntr no co owt of lownc for to enprosy the clmf- 
fare. \p*on p:i>ne for to he foiiity-daycs In the kynpes pos- 
onc. VnglUh Gilds {T.. K. T. S.), p. 3.'*3. 

Hegrater or Pegrator, a Law-word formerly us’d for one 
(hat ixMight by tlie Great, and sold by Ectail ; hut it now 
slinilflcH one that buys and sells again any Wares or \ Ic- 
tuiils in the same Market or Fair or within five .Miles of 
it. Al«»> one that trims up old Wares for Sale : a Broker, 
or Huckster. F. PUillija, 17lK;. 

Jtegraters oi bread com. Tatter, No. 118. 

Forestallers and regrators linnnted (be privy councils of 
the king. I. J> Itraeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. :t79. 

regrateryt, a. [ME., < OF. ^rrgratcnc (ML. rc- 
gratana), < regrater, regrate: see regrate^.] 
Tho practice of regrating. 

I'(»r thisc aren men on (bis molde (hat niostc harm worch- 
efh 

To the pore pcplc that parcel-mclc buggen Ihny at rc- 
tnlll; . . . 

1 hcl r>'elien tlionv regratertje. Piers /Voianon (B), iil. 83. 

regratiatoryt (rr'-Rrfi'.slii-i-tn-ri), n. [< JIE. )C- 
lirnliator, one wlio givus thanks, < m/mfioii, 
give thaTiks (ef. AF. irf/iYjrr.v, llinnks): see rc- 
i/rarrx, Cf. hiyrtitifilc.] A returning or giving 
of thanks; an e.viiression ot tliankfiilness. 

Tnat M'elnere notliyiigc (here doth rcmnync 
M Iieren UL to pyiie j'ou my regraciatorif, 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel. 

regrator, n. See rrtiriilcr. 

regratonet, V. A variant of regratenj. 

regratresst (rC-gra'tres), II. [< regrater -1- -es.?.] 
A woman who sells atrcl.iil; a female Imckslcr. 

Xo tinker Blinll give iinlo the regralrr'ien tile eix-pence 
. . . liy woj'oflinnBcI-inonej’. 

liUcy, tr. of I-iticr AIIiub, p. *J33, quoted ill Piers Plfnvmnn 
i(ed. Skent), Noten, p. 43. 

regrede (re-gred'), r. f. [< L. rrgredi, go or 
comohaek,’retiini, retire, retreat, regi’atlo, < rc-, 
hack, -h gradi, go: see grndc\ and ef. regrcus, 
regrade.'] To go hack; retrograde, as the apso 
of a planet’s orbit. Todhuiiler. [Rare.] 
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regrediencet (re-gre'di-ens), li. [< L. regre- 
dicii(t-)s, ppr. of rcgrcdi, go back: seo regrede.] 
A returning; a retrograding; a going back. 

No man comes late nnto that place from whence 
Never man yet had a regrcdience. 

Herrick, Never too Late to Dye. 

regreet (re-gi’ot'), v. t. [< rc- + greets.] 1. To 
greet again; resalute. 

You, cousin ITereford, upon pain of life, 

Till twice live summers have enrich’d our fields, 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

Shak., Bich. II., i. 3. 142. 

2. Tosahito; greet. [Eare.] 

Lo, ns at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest last, to make the end more sweet. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 67. 

regreet (ro-gret'), ??. [< rcgrcct, v.] A return 

or exchange of salutation; a greeting. 

One that comes before 
To signify the approacliing of his lord ; 

Prom whom he bringeth sensible regreets. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 9. 89. 

TIius low in humblest heart 
Pcgrccts unto thy truce do we impart. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, Monarch’s Meeting. 

regress (re-gros'), v. i. [= Sp. regresar = Pg. 
rcgrcssar,\ L. regressus, pp. oi rcgrcdi, go back, 
< rc-, back, + gradi, go: see regrede. Cf. di- 
gress, pirogress, r.] 1. To go back; return to a 

former place or state. 

All . . . being forced into fluent consistences, do natu- 
rally renrecs into their former solidities. 

Sir T. Pretene, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

2. In astroii., to move from east toward west. 

regress (re'gres), n. [= OF. regres, regrez, F. 
regri-s = Sp. regreso = Pg. It. regresso, < L. re- 
gressus, a returning, return, < rcgrcdi, pp. re- 
gressus, go back: see regress, v.] 1. Passage 

back ; return. 

The standing Is slippciy, and the regress is either a 
downfall, or at least an eclipse. 

Bacon, Great Place (eel. 1887). 

Tis their natural place which they always tend to. niul 
from which there is no progress nor regress. Burnet. 

2. Tlic power or liberty of returning or passing 
bark. 

My hand, bully; thou shalt liavc egress ami regress. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 220. 

3. In Scots law, reentry. Vmlcr the feudal law, 
letters of regress were granted by the superior of a wadset, 
under which he became hound to readmit the wadsetter, 
at any time when he should demand an entry to the wad- 
set. 

4. In canon law. See access, 7. — 5, In logic, the 
passage in tlionglit from effect to cause.— 
Domonstratlvo regress, demonstrative reasoning from 
cliect to cause. 

regression (re-gi'csh'on), n. [=rOF. regression, 
l'\ regression *s= Sp. regresion =r Pg. regressuo s= 
It. rigre.'^sione, < L. rcgrcssio(n-), a going back, 
rotnni, etc., < rcgrcdi, pp. regressns, go back: 
SCO rcgrcs.s.] 1. Tho act of passing back or 
returning; retrogression. 

I will leave you whilst I go in and present myself to the 
honourable count; till my regression, so please you, your 
nohio feet may measure this private, pleasant, and most 
princely walk. B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 

2. In f73D‘07i., motion from cast toward west. — 

3. In gcom., contrary flexure; also, tho course 
of a chiwo at a cusp.— Edge of regression, the cus- 
pidal edge of a developable surface. See cuspfdal.-'Re- 
gression of nodes, a gyratory motion of the oibit of a 
planet, causing the nodes to move from east to west on the 
ecliptic. 

regressive (ro-grcs'iv), a. [= F. regressif: as 
regress + -ivc.] Passing back; returning: op- 
posed to progressive. — Regressive assimilation, 
nssimllatlon of a sound to one preceding it.— ReCTessive 
method, the analytic method, whicli. depart ing from par- 
ticulars, afccnds to principles. Sir IE. Ilaniilfon, Logic, 
xxiv.— Regressive paralysis. Sec paralysis. 

regressively (re-grcs'iv-li), adr. In a rogres- 
bIvo manner; in a backward way; by return. 
T)c Qninceg. 

regressus (re-gi’cs'us), n. [NL.: see rcgrc.es.] 
In hot., that reversion of organs now known as 
retrogressive and retrograde metamorphosis. 
See metamorphosis. 

regret (re-grot'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. regretted, 
ppr. regretting. [< F. regreiter, regret, OF. rc- 
gretter, regreter, regrater, desii’e, wish for, long 
after, bewail, lament, = Pr. regretar (after F.) ; 
not found in other Eom. languages, and vari- 
ously explained: (rr) Orig. ‘bewail,’ < OF. rc- 
+ *gratcr, from tho OLG. form cognate with 
AS. grietan, ^lE. greten, E. greet = Icel. grata, 
M’cop, wail, moum, = Sw. grdta = Dan. grrede 
= Gotli. grvtan, weep: see grcct^. (h) < L. rc-, 
taken ns privative, + grains, pleasing, as if 
orig. ndj., ‘unpleasing,’ then a noun, ‘displea- 
Biire, grief, sorrow’: seo gratc^, grcc^, agree, 
maugre. (c) < ML. as if ^regradus, a return 
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(of a disease), as in miloou li r’grcf (Voii man, 
‘the return of a disease,’ < rcgrcdi, go back: 
see rcqrcdc, regress, (d) < L. as if ’^reqiiiriUtri, 
< re- '+ qiiiritare, bewail: see erg. (e) < L. 
requiritare, ask after, inquire for, freq. of re- 
quirerc, ask after, require: see require. Of 
these explanations only tlio first is in any de- 
gree plausible. 3 1* ioolc back at ■with, sor- 

row; feel grief or sorrowful longing for on 
looking back. 

Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 

To covet flying, and rcf7rct when lost. 

Pope, Jiloral r.ssays, ii. 234. 

Beauty which you shall feel perfectly hut otice, and 
QTct forever. JJoicclls, ^ enctian Bife, ii. 

2. To grieve at; be mentally distressed on ac- 
count of: as, to regret one’s rashness; to regret 
a choice made. 

Ah, cruel fate, thou never struck’st a blow 
By all mankind regretted so. . „ , , ^ 

Cottoyi, Death of the Earl of Ossory. 
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Yet never have you tasted our reward. 

Or been renuerdon^d with so much as thanks. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 4. 23. 

reguerdonment (rf-gfer'dpn-ment), n, [< rc- 
(juerdon + -ment] Howard; return; requital. 

In generous rc^Mcrffonmcnt whereof he sacramentally 
obliged himselfc. 

^ashe, Lenten Stuffo (Harl. i^lisc., VI. 163). 
regula (reg'u-lji), n. ; pi. rcgiilx (-le). [< L. regu- 
hi, a rule: seo ride^, and cf. regie.'] 1. A book 
of rules or orders goveraing a religious bouse; 
tlio rule. llcv. F. G. Zee. — 2. In arch., a short 
band or fillet, bearing gutta) or drops on the 
lower side, corresponding, below the crowning 
tronia of the Doric arcliitr.ave, to the trigli-plis 
of tlio frieze. Seo cut under ditrighjnh — Reg- 
ula esaol, a rule of nrlllimetlc for solving two finenr cqun. 
tlons between three unknown qnnntitics in wliolo num- 
licrs.— Regula falfll, the rule of false. Seo position, 7. 
regulable (reg'iVln-bl), a. f< rcgula(tc) + -hie.] 
Admitting of reflation ; capable of being regii- 
liitcd. 


Those the inipiely of whoso lives makes them rc.orf! a i Pliirnl of reoidff 

ami secretly wish there were none, will greedily legUlSe, «. 1 inrai OI icguw. 


Deity, 


GlamiUe. 


listen to atheistical notions. 

Tocts, of all men, ever least regret 

Increasing taxes and the nation's debt 

Coivjicr, Table-Talk, 1. 170, 

Alone among the Spaniards the Catalans bad real reason 
to regret the peace. Lecky, Lng. in 18th Cent., i. 

= Syii. To rue, lament, Seo 

[Ijurly luod.bj.nlso rc/yr/'/fc/ 
< OF. regret, desire, will, "grief, sorrow, rcgi‘ot, 
F. regret, rcgi’ot; from tho verb (which, how- 
over, is later in E.): see regret, v.] 1. Grief or 

trouble caused by tho want or loss of something 
formerly possessed; a painful sense of loss; de- 
sire for'wliat is gone ; soiTowful longing. 

When her eyes she on the Dwarf had set, 

And saw the sipnes that deadly tydlnpcs spake, 

She fell to ground for sorrow full regret. 

Sjienxrr, K Q., I. vU. 20. 

Anguish and regret 

For loss of life and ideasurc overloved, 

Jtitton, V. L., X. 1018. 

A pain of privation takes the name of a pain of regret 
in two cases: (1) where it Is grounded on the luctnorj’ of 
blcli. hi ■ 


a pleasure which, having been once enjoyed, appears not 
likely to ho enjoyed again; (2) where It Is pniundcd on 
the idea of a pleasure which was jievcr actually cnjo)cd, 
nor perhaps so much as expected, but which might have 
been eujojedtit is supposed) had such or such a contin- 
gency haiipencd, whlcli, In fact, did not happen. 

Benl/idin, Intiod. to ilorals and Legislation, v. 20. 

2. Pain or distress of mind, ns at something 
done or left undone; tho earnest wish that 
something liad not been done or did not exist; 
bitterness of retlootion. 

A passionate regret at sin, a grief and 8adnc«8nt its incm- 
ory, enters us into God’s roll of nioumers. 

Peeag o/ CAn’ytiun Pietg. 

Many and sharp tho num'rous Ills 
Inwoven with our frame ! 

More pointed still wo make ourselves 
Jtegret, remorse, and shame, 

Ilxmxf, Man was Made to Mourn. 

Sf. Dislike; aversion. 

Is it a virtue to have some InofTectlve remetr to danma- 
tion? l>ccag o/ CAnVtinM J^eig. 

4. An expression of regret : commonly in tho 
plural. [Colloq.] — 5. A VTittcn communica- 
tion expressing soitow for inability to accept 
an invitation. [Colloq.] = 8301 . 1. Concern, sorrow, 
lamentation.— 2. Venitenee, Compunction, etc. See re- 
pentance. _r , -I 

regretful (rc-grot'fiil), a. [< regret + -/i/h] 
Pull of regret; sorrowful, 
regretfully (re-grct'fiil-i), adv. 'With regret, 
regrettable (re-gret'a-bl), a. \ircgrct'\- 
Admitting of or calling for regret. 

Olrcgrcttallc good Engll.sh examples can ho quoted from 
1C32 onwards 

J. .1. 11, Murray, N. and Q., 7lli scr., ^^II. 134. 
regrettably (rc-giet'n-bli), adc. W’itli regret; 
regret tnlly . 

My mother and sisters, who have so long been rrfrrrf- 
tablu prevented from making your acquaintance. 

II. James, Jr., International Episode, p. 126. 

regrowth (ro-groth'), u. [< re- + groicth.'] A 
growing again ; a new or second gi’owth. Dar- 
win. 

regt. An abbreviation of (a) regent; {h) regi- 
ment. 

reguardantt, (t- See regardant, 
reguerdont (re-g 6 r'dpn), n. [< reguerdoun, 
< OP. reguerdon ; as re- + guerdony ?j.] A re- 
ward ; a recompense. 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant sword of York. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 111. 1. 170. 

reguerdont (re-gfjr'dpn), v. t, [< OF. regucr- 
donner, reward; as re- + guerdon, r.] To re- 
ward; recompense. 


re^laf (reg'iVlilr), a, and v. [< ME. rcgnlcr, 
< OF. rcgulier, P. r^gulicr = Pr. rcglar = Sp. 
rcglar, regular = Pg. regular = It. rcgolarc, < 
L* rcgularis, regular, < regula, a I’ulo, < rcgcrc, 
rule, govern: seo regula and rw/c^.] I, a, 1. 
Conformed to or made in accordance with a 
rule; agrocablo to an established rule, law, 
typo, or principle, to a prescribed mode, or to 
established customary forms; nonnnl: as, a 
regular poem; a regular ycTsa in poetry; 
wregularplan; regulartciiiuros; nrc/yM/orbuild- 
ing. 

The English Speech, thougli It he rich, copious, and sig- 
nlllcanl, ami that there be divers Dictionaries of It, yet, 
under Tavour, I cannot call It a regular L.ingunge. 

Jloirell, l..cttcr«, II. 55. 

But soft — hv regtdar nppn.»ach — not yet — 

I'lrst tliroug'li tlic lengtli of yon hot terrace sweat. 

J'oj)C, Moral Essays, iv. ICO. 

rhillp WAS of (he middle height; he hod a fair, llorld 
complexion, regular features, long flowing locks, and a 
wcll-iundc, symmetrical figure. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., II. 30. 


2. Acting, proceeding, or poingonbynilo; gov- 
cnicd by rule or rules; steady or uniform in a 
cour.^o or practice; orderly; methodical; un- 
varying: ns, regular in diet; regular in atten- 
dance on divine worship: the regular rciwin of 
tho seasons. 

Not a man 

Shall . . . offend the stream 

Justice In your city's hounds, 

But shall be rendered to yoiir imMlc laws. 

Shak., T. of A., V. 4. Cl. 

True Courage must be a Jlegular thing ; It must hnvo 
not only a good End, but a wise <?holce of Means. 

Stiltingjteet, Sermons, III. v. 


regularness 

—Regular abbot, body, canon. See the nouns.— • 
Regular benefice, a benefice which could he coufeiTed 
only on a regular priest.— Regular curve, (a) A curve 
without contrary flexure. (5) A curve defined by the same 
equation or equations throughout. — Regular decagon, 
dodecagon, dodecaliedron. See the nouns.— Regular 
function, a function connected with tho variable by tho 
same general law for all values of the latter. — Regular 
physician, a practitioner of medicine who has acquired an 
accepted grade of knowledge of such things as pertain to 
the art of healing, and who does not announce liimself as 
employing any single and peculiar rule or method of treat- 
ment, in contrast with the allopath (if such there be), 
homeopath, botanic physician, hydropatli, electrician, or 
mind'Curo practitioner. But notliing in his character of 
regular physician prevents his using drugs which may bo 
made to produce in a healthy person cttects opposite to 
or simllnr to those of the disease in liand, or using drugs 
of vegetable origin, or water in its various applications, 
or electricity, or recognizing tho tonic effects of faitli.-^ 
Regular place, a place within the precincts of a reli- 
gious house.- Regular polygon. polyhedron. _ Seethe 
nouns.— Regular proof, a proof drawn up in strict form, 
\\ith all tho steps accurately stated in their proper order. 
—Regular relation. See rrZafion.— Regular sales, in 
stock-m-oking and similar transactions, sales for delivery 
on tho following day.- Regular syllogism, a syllogism 
set forth in the form usual in the books of logic, the major 
premise first, then the minor premise, and last the con- 
clusion, each proposition being formally stated, with the 
5.anic expressions used for the terms in the different propo- 
sitions, and the construction of tho proposition being that 
which logic contcmplatcs.—The regular system, in cri/s- 
tal., tho isometric 8yBtem.= SyiL 1. Ordinary, etc. See 
nonnal . — 2. Systematic, uniform, periodic, settled, estab- 
lished, stated. 

II, n, 1. A membor of any duly constituted 
religious order wbicb is bound by the tlireo 
monastic vows. 

They declared positively that he [Archbishop Abbot] was 
not to fall from his Dignity or Function, but should still 
remain a Pegnlar, and in statu quo prius. 

JloircIl, Letters, I. ill. 7. 

As in early days the regulars sustained Becket and the 
seculars supported Henry II. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 405. 

2. A soldier who belongs to a standing army, 
ns opposed to a militiaman or volunteer; a pro- 
fc.'JSional soldier. 

Ho was a regular in our ranks ; In other sendees only a 
volunteer. Sumner, John Jdekering, 

3. In chron.x (a) A number attached to each 

year such that added to tho concuiTonts it 
gives tho number of tho day of the week on 
which tho paschal full moon falls, (b) A fixed 
number attached to each month, wbicb assists 
in ascertaining on what day of the week tbefii’st 
day of any month fell, or tho ago of tho moon 
on’tho first day of any month.— college of regu- 
lars. Rco Congregation of Bishops and 

Regulars. See con.7rf<7onon, 5(a)(8). 

Kegularia (rcg-u-lfi'n-ii), i\. jd, [NL., neut. 
pi. oih.rcgularisy regular: seo regular.^ Regu- 
lar sca-urchins, with bisorial amhulacral plates, 
centric mouth, and ahoral anus interior. Also 
called JCndocgclica, 


. , , retnilariBB, v. t. Seo requlari::c, 

This gentleman Is a person of pockI eenso, and some -o^iinrifTrVrfxr-Ti.lnrM-til n r< OF rcaularite. 
lcan>hig.o( a ven- regular life, and ohUpinp conversation, regularity (^g-mini 1 -Uj, ». L\ • rigmanu, 
^liWijton.Spectator, No. 30C. _ 


. tbreo ooiuuKnlio..s of IjVciicli regularization (rOK'u-liir-i-z.VBboii), ». [<it;7»- 

''"-i-o + -n'-o".] Tl.o act oT pkoccss ot legulnr- 


3. Speeificnlly, in lair, coiifonunblo (o Inw and 
tlio rules nnd nrnctico ot llio court. — 4. In 
math., Rovcnicit In' one Inw tlirongliout. tIiub, 
a renular poljKon is oiic wlilch 1ms all its sidrs nml all its 
ancles equal : n requiorlrndy Is onenlilcl) 1ms all Its faces 
regular iiolycon% anil all Its siiniinlls loniicil by the Junc- 
tion ot ccioal ninnliers of dices, tliose of c.icll suuuolt bc‘- 
liiq equally iocllneil to one line. 

5. In (;rniH.,adltprinptollieniorocominon fonn 
in respect to inllcctioiml tei-minntions, ns, in 
Englislt, verlts forming tlieir preterits nnd pnst 
participles by tbe addition of -d or -ed to tlio 
Infinitive ; ns" nouns forining tbeir jdurnls rvitb 
-.S’ or -cs; ns tbe " ’ “ 

verbs known ns _ 
longing to nnd subject to tlio rule of a inonnstic 
order; ficrtaining to a monastic order: ns, rep- 
idnrclergy, in distinction from secular clergy. 

As these chnnoiins rcfpitrrs. 

Or o bite aionkes, or Ibeso blnke. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. COM. 

7. Specifically, in hot., linving tlio members of 
eneb circle of floral organs (sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, nnd jiistils) nonnnlly alike in fonn nnd 
size: properly restricted to .sjmmetry of fonn, 
as distingnislicd from symmetry ot number. 
— 8. In cool., noting parts or organs wbicb 
are syminetricnlly disposed. See Jlctfularia . — 
9. In music: (a) Same ns strict: ns, regular 
fonn; a repn/nr fugue, etc. (b) Sanio ns .simi- 
lar: ns, regular motion. — 10. Milit., perma- 
nent; standing: opposed to rnlunicer: said of 


regulaireic, FT reguln''ntc = Sp. rcgularidad = 
Pg. rr/7a?arif7affc = It. rcgolarita, < ML. *regu- 
lnrit(i(t-)s, < L. 7‘egularis, regular: see regular,"] 
Tlio state or character of being regular, in any 
sense: ns, regularity of a plan or of a "build- 
ing; regularity of features; the regularity of 
onc^s attendance at church; tho watch goes 
with great regularity. 

He was a miphty lover of regularity and order. 

Pp. Atterbury. 

There was no reaularity in their dancing. 

jL\ ir. Lane, Modem Egyptians, II. 212. 

Pegularity ami proportion appeal to a primary sensl- 
hillty of tho mind. A. Pain, Emotions nnd WUl, p. 236. 


izing, or maldng regular; tlio state of being 
made regular. [Rare.] 

At present (ISSriX a scheme combining the two systems 
of rerrularization nnd canalization is being carried out, for 
tho purpose of securing everpvhcre at low water a depth 
of 5 feet 3 inches. £ncyc. Prit., XX. f-’28. 

An ancient Chinese law, moreover, prescribed the regu- 
larization of weights and measures at the spring equinox. 

Encyc. Prit., XXIV. 702. 

regularize (rcg'i\-liir-iz), r. t. [< F. regula- 
riscr; us regular'^' -izc.] To make regular. 

The labor bestowed In regularizing nnd modulating our 
language had operated not only to impoverish it, hut to 
check its growth. F. Hall, ifod. Eng., p. 2S2. 

Their [the alkaline metals'] mode of action is greatly 
regularised by being made Into amalgam with mcrcurj’. 

1)’. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 440. 

Also spelled regularise. 


an army or of troops.— 11. In U. S, politics, regularly (reg'fi-lar-li), In a regular man • 
of, pertaining to, or originating from the rcc- sonso of tho word regular, 

ognized agents or “inaehinory” of a party: as, regularness (reg'u-lur-nes), n. Regularity, 
a regular ticket. — 12, Tliorough; out-and-out; j^ong crj-stals . . . that did emulate native crystal as 
perfect; complete: as, ti regular humbug; a well In the of shape ns in the transparency of 
rcf/»7ar deception; a reyw/ar brick. [Colloq.] the substance. Works, III. 630. 
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regurgitation 


regulatable (reg'u-la-ta-lil), a. [< regulate 
+ -able.'] Capable of being regulated. JS. B. 
Knight. 

regulate (reg'iVlat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. regu- 
lated, ppr. regulating. [< Li. rcgulatus, pp. of 
regularc (> It. regolare = Sp. rcglar, regular = 
Pg. regular, regrar = F. reglcr), direct, rule, 
regulate, < regain, rule: see ridel. Cf. regie, 
rail‘d, v."] 1. To adjust by rule, method, or es- 

tablished mode; govern by or subject to eer- 
taiu rules or restrictions ; direct. 

If we tliink to reguXat Printing, thereby to rectifle mnn- 
ners, we must regnlat all recreations and pastimes, all that 
is delightfull to man. Milton, Areopagitica, p, 23. 

"When I travel, I always choose to regulate my own sup. 
per. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 1. 

One of the settled conclusions of political economy is 
that wages and prices cannot be artiticlally regulated. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 501. 

2. To put or keep in good order : as, to regu- 
late the disordered state of a nation or its 
finances; to regulate the digestion. 

You must learn by trial hou- much half a turn of the 
screw accelerates or retards the watch per day, and after 
that you can regulate it to the utmost nicety. , 

Sir £. llechett. Clocks, Watches, and Bells, p. 300. 

3. Specifically, in musical instruments with a 
keyboard, so to adjust the action that it shall 
be noiseless, prompt, and sensitive to the touch. 
=Sy31. 1. Itute, Manage, etc. See govern. 

regulating (reg'u-la-ting), )!. 1. The act indi- 

cated hy the verb regulate. Specifically — 2. 
In rail., the work in tho yard of makmg up 
trains, storing ears, etc.; drilling or savitch- 
ing. 

regulating-screw (reg'u-lu-ting-skro), n. In 
organ-huilding, a screw by which tho dip of the 
digitals of tho keyboard may bo adjusted. 

regulation (rog-u-la'shou), n. and n. [= F. regu- 
lation = Sp. rcgulacion = Pg. rcgula^ao ='lt. 
rcgolazionc, < ML. “rcgulatioOi-), < regularc, reg- 
ulate: seo regulate.'] I. ii. 1. Tho act of reg- 
ulating, or tho state of being regulated or re- 
duced to order. 

Ko form of co-operation, small or great, can he carried 
on without regutation, and an Implied submission to tho 
regulating agencies. M. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 39. 

2. A rule or order prescribed hy a superior or 
competent authority as to the actions of those 
under its control; a governing direction; pre- 
cept; law: as, police regulations; more specifi- 
cally, a rule prescribed by a municipality, cor- 
poration, or society for the conduct of third per- 
sons dealing with it^ as distinguished from (a) by- 
law, a term which is generally used rather with 
reference to tho standing rules governing its 
own internal organization and tho conduct of its 
officers and members, and (i) ordinance, which 
is generally used in tho United States for tho 
loeallegislation of municipalities. — 3. In musi- 
cal instruments with a keyboard, the act or pro- 
cess of adjusting the action so that it shall be 
noiseless, prompt, and sensitive to every varia- 
tion of touch — Army regulations. Sco armyo.— 
General regulations, a system of ordinances for the ad- 
ministration of file affairs of the army, and for better 
prescribing the respective duties and powers of ofllccra 
and men in the military' service, and embracing all forms 
of a general cliaractcr. /res. =Syn. 1. Disposition, order- 
ing, adjustment. — 2. Ordinance, Statute, etc. See latet. 

II. a. Having a fixed or regulated pattern or 
style ; in accord with a rule or standard. [Col- 
loq.] 

Tlie regulation mode of cuttinp the hair. 

Dichenf, Oliver Twist, 

Sly regulation saddle-holsters and housings. 

Thaekerag, \an\iy Fair, xxx. 

regulation (reg-u-la'slion), v. t. [< regulate + 
-io)}.'] To bring' under regulations; cause to 
conform to rules. [Rare.] 

The Jav.anese knows no freedom, llis w'holc existence 
is regulationcd. Quoted in Encyc. Brit., XIII. COl. 

regulative (reg'u-la-tiv), a. [< regulate + -irc.] 
Regulating; tending to regulate. 

Ends and uses arc the regulative reasons of all existing 
things. Bmhnell, Sermons for New Life, p. 12, 

It Is the aim of tho Dialectic to show . . . tliat there are 
certain ideas of reason which arc regulative of all our em- 
pirical knowledge, and which also limit it. 

E. Caircf, Fhilos. of Kant, p. 107. 
Regulative faculty, Sir IV. Hamilton’s name for the fac- 
ulty of principles; the noetic faculty,— Re^latlve Idea, 
a conception resulting from or carrying with it a regula- 
tive principle.— Regulative principle, (o) In logic, the 
leading principle of an argumentation or inference; that 
general proposition whose truth Is required to Justify the 
iiabit of inference which lias given rise in any case to the 
articular inference of which tliis proposition Is said to 
e the regulative principle: opposed to conutilutivc prin^ 
eiple, or pre-major premise. [This use of tlie term origi- 
nated In the fifteenth century.] 


Which be the principles irregulatiue? The Principles 
regulaiiiie of a syllogismc bo these two phrases of speech : 
to be spoken of all, and to be spoken of none. 

Blundeville, Arte of Logicke (ed. 1019), v. 1, 
(&) Since Kant, a rule showing what we ought to assume, 
without giving any assurance that the fact to be assumed 
is true ; or a proposition which will lead to the truth if 
it be true, while if it be false the truth cannot be at- 
tained : such, for example, is the rule that >ve must not 
despair of answering any question by sufficient investiga- 
tion. (c) A rule of conduct which, if it be pursued, may 
lead us to our desired end, while, if it be not pursued, 
that end cannot bo attained in anyway. — Regulative 
use of a conception. See constitutive me of a concep- 
tion, under co/irfifutitc. 

regulator (reg'u-lu-tor), n. [= F. regulatcur = 
Sp. Pg. regidador = It. rcgolatorc, < ML. regu- 
lator, a regulator, ruler, < regularc, regulate : see 
regulate.'] 1 . One who or that which regulates. 
Members of tbe unauthorized associations winch have at 
various times been formed in parts of tlie United States 
for the carrjing out of a rough substitute for justice in 
the case of heinous or notorious crimes have been called 
regulators. 

2. A mecbanical contrivance intended to pro- 
duce imiformitj’^of motion, temperature, power, 
etc. (a) Inrn( 7 in.andtn<Tc/i.: (1) A governor in the sense 
described and illustrated under governor, 6. (2) A gover- 
nor employed to control the closing of the port-opening for 
admission of steam to the cylinder of an automatically va- 
riable cut-off steam-engine. This is a numerous class of 
regulators, in which the ball-governor described under 
governor, 0, is used to control the motion of the induction- 
valve instead of that of the throttle- valve. By leaving the 
throttle-valve fully open and closing the induction-valve 
earlier or later in the stroke, tlic steam arrives in the cylin- 
der nearly at full pressure, and with its full store of avail- 
able heat for conversion into work by expansion. (3) An 
arrangement of weights, springs, and an eccentric or ec- 
centrics, carried on the ily-whccl sliaftor on the lly-whcel 
of a steam-engine, connected wltli the stem of tlie induc- 
tion-valve by an eccentric-rod, and automatically vorj’ing 
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<1, fly-wheel shaft ; a, t>, and a. A', eccentricities m dUTerent posi- 
tions of the ecccnincs c .nnd rf. The cccentnc c turns freely on the 
shaft <7, .and is actuated by links t. that are pivoted to e.ars fopned 
on the eccentric, and are also pivoted to weights/. The weights 
have the form of curved b.irs, and are pivotcrl atone end to spokes of 
tfie wheel, as «hown .at c- The eccentric rflsfitted to and turns freely 
upon the jicrimetcrof the eccentric e. It Is also connected by a link A 
to the toe of one of the weights, and Is rotated on f by the motion of 
the weiglit toward or away from the center of the sh.afl a. The ec- 
centric < is also rotated on the shaft a by the motion of the vreighls to 
or from the center of the shaft, but It is turned in a direction opposite 
to th.at in w hich d is turned. These two eccentricities, therefore, con- 
stitute a compound eccentric, the eccentricity or ••throw” of which 
varies with the position of the weights, while the ••lead” remains 
practically the same. Coiled spriP4's t constantly press the weights 
/ toward the center, and the action of these springs is more or less 
overcome by centrifugal force as the shaft a rotates with greater or 
less velocity The higher the velocity the less wall l>c the throw cf 
the valve and tlic shorter the cut-off, and vice versa. Fig. : shows 
the weights in their extreme outward position. In which the throw 
etb IS the least possible. Fig. a shows the extreme inward position of 
the weights, in which the throw ab' is the greatest possible. The 
range of variable cut-off Is thus carried from simple lead to o 7 of 
the stroke, and a very small percentage of change in the velocity is 
siitficient to change the cut-off from its least to its greatest limit. 

the cut-off, maintaining a uniform speed of rotation under 
conditions of widely varjing work. One of the most in- 
genious and scfentiflc of this class Is illustrated In tlic cut 
witli an accompanying explanation. (4) A throttle-valve, 
(fj) The induction-valve of a stenin-eiigine. (C) Tho brake- 
band of a crab or crano wliicli regulates the descent of a 
hotly lulscd by or suspended on a machine. (f») In heating 
apparatus : (1) A register. (2) A tliemiostat. (3) An au- 
tomatic draft-damper for tlic furnace or flre-box of a steam- 
boUcr. Also called damper-regulator, (c) In horol,: (1) 
A clock of superior order, by comparison with wlilch 
otlier timc-plcces are regulated. (2) A clock which, being 
electrically connected witli other clocks at a distance, 
causes them to keep time In unison witli it. f3) A device 
(commonly a screw and small nut) by wliicIi Ihe bob of a 
pemlulum fs raised or lowered, causing tlio clock to go 
faster or slower. (4) TIic fly of the striking mechanism of a 
clock. (Sce/fi/l, 3(a)(1).) (.5) A small lever which shortens 
or lengthens the hair-spring of a watch, thus causing tho 
watch to go faster or slower according as the regulator is 
moved toward a part marked F. or S. (d) In tlic electric 
light, the contrivance, usually an electromagnet, by which 
the carbon-points are kept at a constant distance, bo that 
the light i j steady (see electric light, under electric) ; or, in 
general, a contrivance for making the current produced by 
tlie dynamo-machines of constant strength.— Many-ligllt 
regulator, n regulator for voltaic arc-lights, controlling 
numerous lights on one circuit.— Regulator-box. (a) 
A vaivc-chest or -box. (f») The original valve-motion of 
Watt's double-action condensing pumping-engino. It 
was a valve-box Iiavliig a spindle tlirouglionc of its sides, 
on which w'as a toothed sector working 011 a central bear- 
ing, and meshing witli a rack attached to n valve. A 
tripping-lever nttaclicd to tlic sector and operated by tlie 
plug-tree caused tho oscillations of tho latter to open and 
close the valve. — Rcgulator-coclr, one of the oil-cocks 
wliich admit oil to tho steam-chest or valve-chest of a loco- 
motive engine.- Regulator-cover, the cover or bonnet 
of a valve-chest or steam-clicstofnsccam-cnginc cylinder. 
-Regulator-shaft mul -levers, In locomotive engines, 
thesliaftand levers placed in front of the smoke-box when 
each cylinder has a separate regulator ; now collectively 


called valve-gear or t'afre-inofion.— Regulator-valve, a 
throttle-valve. 

regulatory (rog'u-la-to-ri), a. [< regulate + 
Tending to regulate; regulative. N.Y, 
Med. Jour., XL. 476._ 

regulatress (reg'u-la-tres), [< regulator 4- 
-CS 5 .] A female regulator; adirectrix. Knight, 
Anc. Ai*t and Myth. (1876), p. 99. 

Regulilice (reg-ii-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Itegulus 
+ -inic.] The 'kinglets as a subfamily of 
viidic (or of Turdidx), typified by the genus Rc- 
gulus. They are only 4 or 5 inches long, generally with a 
conspicuous colored crest. The tarsi are booted, and tho 
first primarj' is strictly spurious. The species arc numer- 
ous, and inhabit chiefly the Old World. Sometimes Beg'U- 
Udfc, as a separate family. 

reguline^ (reg'u-lin), a. [< F. regulin, having 
tho character of regulus, the condition of per- 
fect purity; asregulus -ine^.'] Of or pertain- 
ing to a regulus. 

The regulinc condition is that of the greater number of 
deposits made in electrometallurgj’. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXIX. 90. 

reguline^ (reg'u-lin), a. In ornith., of or per- 
taining to the ReguUnai. 

regulize (reg'u-liz),f. t. ; pret. o.mCi'pp.regulized, 
ppr. regulizing. [< regulus + -ize.] To reduce 
to regulus. 

regulus (reg'u-lus), n.; pi. reguU (-li). [< L. 
regulus, a little king, a king^s son, a king bee, a 
small bird so called, LL. a kind of serpent, ML. 
regulus, metallic antimony, later also applied 
to various alloys and metallic products; dim. 
of rca;(rd?y-),aking: seerex.] 1. Jnornith.: (a) 
An old name of tho golderest or crested wren of 
Europe; a kinglet, (t) [cap.] [NL.] The typi- 
cal genus of Regulinx; the kinglets. The com- 
mon golderest of Europe is R. crUtatus (see cut under 
goldcrest)\ the fire-crested wren of the same country is 
R. ignicapillus. The corresponding species of America 
is the golden-crowned kinglet, B. satrapa. The ruby- 
crowned kinglet is R. ealendxda. See Idnglet. 

2. In alchemy and early chemistry, the reduced 
or metallic mass obtained in tho treatment of 
various ores, particularly those of the semi- 
metals (see metal)', especially, metallic anti- 
mony {rcgxdus antimomi)’. but various alloys of 
antimony, other brittle metals, and oven the 
more perfect metals were also occasionally so 
called, to indicate that they were in the me- 
tallic condition. — 3. [cap.] [NL. (Coperni- 
cus), tr. Gr. ^aciyicKo^, tho name of the star in 
Ptolemy.] A very white star, of magnitude 
1.4, on tho heart of the Lion; a Lconis,— 4. In 
gcom., a ruled surface or singly infinite system 
of straight linos, where consecutive lines do 
not intersect.— Dalmatian regulus. See Ealmatian. 
regur, regar (ro'gfer, re'giir), n. [Hind, regur, 
prop, rvgada, regadi, black loam (see def.), < 
reg, sand.] The name given in India to a dark- 
colored, loamy, superficial deposit or soil rich 
in organic matter, and often of very consider- 
able thickness. It is distinguished by its fineness and 
tbe absence of forest vegetation, thus resembling in char- 
acter tlie black soil of southern Russia (tschernozem) and 
of the prairies of the Mississippi valley, 
regurgitant (re-gfcr'ji-tant), a. [< ML. regurgi- 
tan{t-)s, ppr. of regurgitate, regurgitate: see 
regurgitate.] Characterized by or pertaining 
to regurgitation. 

Tlie diseases of the valves and orifices of the heart 
which produce mechanical disorders of the circulation 
... are of two kinds, obstructive and regurgitant. 

Quail}, Med. Diet., p. 023. 
Regurgitant cardiac murmurs. See murmur, 
regurgitate (ro-ger'ji-tat), r. ; pret. and pp. rc- 
gurgitated, ppr. regurgitating. [< ML. regurgi- 
tatus, pp. of regurgitate (> It. regurgiiure = 
Sp. Pg. regurgitar = OF. regurgiter, P. rc- 
gurgitcr), regurgitate, < LL. re-, back, + gurgi- 
?nre, engulf, flood: Bee gurgitation.] 1. trans. 
To pour or cause to rusk or surge back ; pour 
or throw hack in gi'eat quantity. 

For a mammal, liavlnp its grindiiic apparatus in its 
mouth, to gain by the habit ot hurriedly swailoa'ing un- 
masticated food, it must also have the liabitof regurgitat- 
ing the food for subsequent mastication. 

H. Spencer, Brin, ot Biol., § 297. 

II. intraus. Tobo poui'cdback; surgeovrush 
back. 

Many valves, all so situate as to give a free passage to 
tlie blood and other humours in their due channels, but 
not permit tliera to regurgitate and disturb the great cir- 
culation. Bentley. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of 
these veins, wliich passage being stopt, it regurgitates up- 
wards to tlic lungs. Uarvey. 

regurgitation (re-g6r-ji-ta'slion), ti. [= F. 
regurgitation = Sp. rcgurgitacion = Pg. rcgttrgi- 
tii^So, < JIL. rcgurgitatio{n-), < regurgitare, re- 
gurgitate: SCO regurgitate.] 1. The act of re- 



regurgitation 

gurgitating or pouring "back. — 2. Tho act o£ 
swallowing again; reabsorption. 

In the lowest creatures, the distribution of crude nutri* 
ment is by slow gurgitations and regnrgitatioiis. 

II. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 417. 

3. In inccl.: (o) Tho puking or posseting of 
infants. (Z>) The rising of solids or fluids into 
the mouth in the adult, (c) Specifically, tho 
reflux through incompetent heart-valves: as, 
aortic regurgitation (reflux through leaking aor- 
tic valves). 

reh (ra), n, [Hind.] A saline efflorescence ris- 
ing to the surface and covering various exten- 
sive tracts of land in the Indo-Gangetie allu- 
vial plain, rendering the soil worthless for cul- 
tivation. It consists chieny of sodium sulphate mixed 
with more or less common salt (sodium chlorid) and sodi- 
um carbonate. It is known in the Northwest Provinces 
of India as reh, and further west, in the Upper Punjab, ns 
kalar or hullar. 

Those who have ti*aveUed through Northern India can- 
not fail to have noticed whole districts of land ns white ns 
if covered with snow, and entirely destitute of vegetation. 

. . . Tliis desolation is caused by reh, which is a wjilte 
llocculent efllorcscence, formed of highly soluble sodium 
salts, which are found in almost every soil. Where the 
subsoil water-level is suniclcntly near the surface, tlie 
strong evaporating foicc of the sun's heal, aided by cap- 
illary attraction, draw's to the surface of tho ground the 
w’ater holding these salts In solution, and tliesc compel 
tho w’atcr, which passes off in the form of vn])Our, to leave 
behind the salts it held as a white clUorescenco. 

A. Q. F. EUot James, Indian Industries, p. 105. 

rehabilitate (re-lul-biri-tfit), r. t. [< ML, jr- 

habiUtntns\ pp. of rehahilitnre (> It. riahihtarr 
= 1^0* rchahiUtnr = OF. rcliabititcr, F. rr- 

li(ibilifrr), restore, < jt-, ngaiu, + hnhiliiarr, 
hobilitate: h(thihtatr.'\ 1, To re.'^toro to n 

former capacity or stamling ; reinstate ; qualify 
again; restore, as a clelinqueut, to a former 
right, rank, or privilege lost or foiToitecl: a term 
drawn from tho eivil and eanon law. 

lie is rehabilitated. Ids honour is restored, all his attain- 
ders arc purged 1 JlarKc. A lU-giclde Peace, Iv. 

Assured 

The jiistleo of the cotjrt would presently 
('ot)tlnn her in her rights and exculpate, 
lle-integiMte, and rehabilitate. 

liroirnin'j, King and Uook, II. 527. 

2. To reestablisli in tlie esteem of others or 
in social position lost by disgrace; restore to 
juiblic respect: as. there is now a tendency 
to rchnbilitatr notorious historical personages; 
Lady Blank was n habilitated by tlic inlluonce 
of lier family at court. 

rehabilitation (rc-ha-bibi-ta'shon). n. [=0F, 
rf habilttahoii, F. rchabilitatinn s= Sp. rdiabili- 
tartan = Pg. n hahilita^’do 5= It. riahihta^iauc, 
< ML. rchalnlita(ia{n‘), < rchabilitarc, pp, rcha- 
hilitatifs, reliabilitale : boo rchabilitati.'] 'J’he 
act of rehabilitating, or reinstating in a former 
rank, standing, or capacity; restoration to for- 
mer rights; restoration to or reestabli.slmicnt 
in the esteem of otliers. 

This old law-term (rehabilitate) has been gaining ground 
e^cr since it was Introtluced Into popular dlectuirsc by 
llurke. to w hom it may have been sugge.stetl by the rrciich 
rehabilitcr. ntiually with its substantive, rehalnlittilion, 
it enables us to dispense w ilh n tedious circumlocullotj. 

J\ Hall, .Moth r.Jig., p. 2P0, note. 

rehaitt, rehetet, I*. t. rdiaitcn, rchagtrn, 

nheten, < (JF. rchaiticr, make joyful, < rc-, again, 
+ haiticr, make joyful.] To* revive; cheer; 
encourage; comfort. 

Thnne the eonanerour kyndly carpedc to those lordes, 

itchrtede the Kumajnefi with rcnlk* spcche. 

Murtc Arthxirc (K A T. S.), 1. 221. 
Ilym wol I comfnrte and rehete, 
l-’or I hope of his gold to goto, 

Horn, o/ the Itofe, 1. C-'-OO. 

rehandle (rc-hun'dl), v. t. [< rc- + handle.'] 
To handle or linx’e to do with again; remodel; 
revise. The Acadcmij, March 29, 1890, p. 218. 
rehash (re-lmslF), r. t. [< OF. rcliachcrj hack 
or chop again, < rr~, again, + haclicr, cliop, 
hash: see /tu.s7ri.] To hash anew; work up, ns 
old material, in a new form, 
rehash (re-haslF), «. [< rehash, r.] Something 
hashed afresh ; something concocted from ma- 
terials formerly used: as. a literary rehash. 
[Colloq.] 

I understand that Dr. G 's speech here, the other 

evening, was principally n rehash of his Vreka clfort, 
Nenafor ilrodm'cA-, Speech in t'alifornln, Aug., 

[{Lartlcti.) 

Your finest method in her hands is only a rehash of tho 
old mechanism. Jour, of Education, XVIII. 577. 

rehead (ro-hed')* t. [< rc- + head.] To fit or 
furnish xvitli a head again, as a cask or a nail, 
rehear (re-lier'), v. t. [< I'C- + hear.] To licar 
again; try a second time : ns, to reZ/mra cause 
in a law'-court. lift- Uornc^ Cora, on Pa. Lxxxii. 
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rehearing (ro-her'ing), n, [Verbal n. of rc- 
henr^v.] A second hearing; reconsideration; 
especially, in huoy a second hearing or trial; 
more specifically, a new trial in chancery, or a 
second argument of a motion or an appeal. 

If by this decree cither party thinks himself aggrieved, 
ho may petition the chancellor for a rehearing. 

Dlackstone, Com., III. xxvii. 
rehearsal (re-her'sal), «. [Early mod. E. rc- 
hcrsatl; < ME. rehersaiUe, < OF. rehearsal, rc- 
licrsall, repeating, < reherser, rehearse: see re- 
hearse.] Tho act of rehearsing, (a) Kepetition 
of the words of another. 

Twice wo appoint that the words which the minister 
pronounceth the whole congregation shall repeat after 
idm : ns first in the pnblick confession of sins, and again 
In rehearsal of our Lords prayer after tlic blessed sacra- 
ment. Hooker, Dcclcs. Polity. 

(&) Narration; a telling or recounting, ns of particul.ars : 
ns, the of one’s wrongs or adventures. 

Be not Atitour also of tales newe, 

Forcallyng to rehcr.saill, lest thou it rewc. 

Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 110. 

You hauc made ndno earcs glow at the rehearsall of your 
lone. /d/f.V, Euphucs, Anat. of Wit, p, 75. 

(r) In tnrmcand the ,*(1) The process of studying by 

pmetlco or preparatory exercise : a®, to put a w'ork in re- 
hearsal. (2) A meeting of musical or dramatic pei formers 
for pi-actfce and study together, preliminary to a public 
performance. 

Here's a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal. 
This green plot sljall be our st.age, 

Shak., M. N. D., lil. 1. X 
Full rohcarGOl, areliearsal In which nil tho performers 
take part.— Public rehearsal, a rehearsal to which a 
llinlted numlKW of persons aie admitted by way of com- 
pliment or for tbeir criticism, or even as to a regular por- 
foi timnee. 

rehearse (rv-hci's'), r.; prcl. ami ]^p. rehear.<cd, 
iqir. rehearsing. [Early mod. E. also rchcrsc ; 
< ME. rrhercen, rehersen, rrhcar.<cn,<. AF. rchcr- 
str, rehrreer, ro])oat, relioarso, a particular uso 
of 01'. rcher.cer, harrow over again, < rr-, again, 
4* herccr, linrrow, < hercc, F. Ar/wr, a harrow: 
.sec hear.sc^.] I. trans, 1. To repent, as wliat 
lias already been said or written; rccito; say 
or d<‘Uvor again. 

Her falrc locks up stared stlffe on cud, 
Heating hint those same bloo<!y lyiies reherse. 

Sjtensrr, K. (?., III. xll. 50. 

Wlicii tho wotds were hc.ani which David spake, they 
rehear.'ied them before Saul. I Sam. xvH. 51, 

We rehear*ed our rhymes 
To their fair nudU«»r. 

H7»i7fiVr, Bridal of Pcmiacook. 

2. To mention; immile; reliilo; iceount ; rc- 
ciipitnlate; oiminoratc. 

With many moe gtKul decdcs, not rehearsed hecrc. 

Hob. of (iloucester, p. f.S2. 
Of swiclie unkyiide ablioniyiiacions 
Nc I wid lUMUt reherce. If flint I may. 

Chaucer, .Man of Law's Tale, 1. SO. 

There shall they rchrar.'^e tho righteous ncl.s of tltc Ixtrd. 

Judges V. 11. 

3. To repeat, net, or perform in jtrivnto for e.x- 
Iicrimont and practice, preparatory to a jmblic 
nerformanee: as, to rehearse ii tragedy; to n- 
luar.^e a sympliony. 

A mere boy, w Itb but little pbysic.al or dmnintlc st rengt h, 
coming upon the stage to rrhearn' so iiiiixirtniit a chrinio- 
ter. imist have been nitliern shock . . . to the gre.at actor 
whom ho was to support. J. Jefersun, Autoldog., p. 12ii. 

4. To cause to rccito or narrate; jmt through 
a rehearsal; jirompt. [Karo.] 

A wood-sawjer, living bv the pi Don wall. Is under the 
control of the Defarges, nml lias been r« Acowj/by .Mndaine 
Defarge ns to Ids linving seen her iLueleJ . . . making 
signs and signals to the prisoners. 

Dielens, Two Cities, HI. 12, 
= 2. To deUll, describe, recapitulate. 

tl, intran.s'. To repeat wliat has been already 
.said, written, or performed; go through sonio 
porfonnanee in jvrivate, preparatory to jvublic 
reprcHcntation. 

Meet me In the palace w'ood ; . . . (here will we rcAcarsc. 

Shak., .M. N. !>., I. 2. 105. 

rehearser (re-)iAr'ser), n. One who rehearses, 
recites, or naiTntc.s. 

Such rehearsers [of genc.'ilogics] who might obtrude fic- 
titious pedigrees. Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles, 

rehearsing (re-her'sing), It. [< JIE. rehcr.ci/ng, 
rclicrsffnge; verbal ii. of rehearse, r,] Rohonrsal ; 
recital; discourse. 

Of love, of hate, and other sondry thynges, 

Of whichc 1 may not innkcn reherspiufes. 

Chauecr, Good Women, 1. 24. 

reheat (rC-liet'), ^ l<. rc- +'hcat.'] To hent 
ncain or niiow — Reheatlnc-rumaco. Sco /immcc. 
reneater (re-ho'tir), «. An apparatus for re- 
storing lieat to a provioiisly hcatod body wliieli 
lias entirely or partially cooled during some 
stage of a manufacture or process. In n iliduBion 
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apparatus for extraction of sugar from beet-roots or from 
sugar-canes, reheaters are airanged in alternation with dif- 
fusers, commonly twelve in number, containing the sliced 
roots. Tile liot water for diffusion is directed througli 
pipes connecting tlie difinsei-s with the reheaters by means 
of cocks or valves, and is reheated by passing througli a 
relieater after passing through a diffuser. Thus, througli 
the aid of heat and pressure, the water becomes charged 
with sugar. See dijiusion apparatus (under dijjusion), and 
difuse. 

rehedt, n. A corrupt Middle Englisli form of 
rect/l. 

reheel (re-heT), V. t. [< rc- -f hceV-.'] To sup- 
ply n heel to, especially in knitting, as in mend- 
ing a stocking. 

rehelm (re-helm'), v. t. [< rc- -f lichtfi.'] To 
cover again, as tho head, with a helm or hel- 
met. 

With tho crossynge of their spearcs the erle was vn- 
hclmcd ; than ho retourned to his men, and incontynent 
he was rehetmed, and toko his speare. 

Demers, tr. of Proissart’s Chron., II. cxlviii. 

rehersaillet, «- A Middle English form of re- 
hearsal. 

reherset, r. An ohsoleto spelling of rehearse. 

rehetetj r. t. See rchait. 

rehibition (ro-hi-hish'pn), n. Same as rcilhibi- 
tioii. 

rehihitory (rC-hih'i-to-ri), a. Same as rcclhibi- 
iory. 

rehybridize (rc-lu'hri-diz), r. t. [< rc- -f htj- 
hriiliec.'] 'I'd cause to hybridize or interbreed 
a second time and with a dilTerent species. 

rehypothecate (re-hi-potli'c>kat), r. f. [< rc- 
-h hypothecate.'] To hj-potli’eento again, as by 
lending ns security bonds already pledged. See 
htipnthccalc. 

rehypothecation (re-hi-potli-e-ka'shpn), n. [< 
re- + hypothecation.] Tlio pledging of property 
of any kind ns soctirity for a loan by one with 
whom it lias already been pledged ns security 
for money ho has loaned. 

rei, a. Pinral of reits. 

reichardtite (n'ehiir-tit), n, [< Ilcichnrdt -t- 
-t'/e.] A massive variety of cpsomito from Stass- 
fiirt, Prussia. 

Reichertian (rl-ehtr'ti-an). a. [< licichcrt (seo 
def.) -P -iitii.] Pertaining to tho German anat- 
omist K. B. Kciehcrt (1811-83). 

Reichsrath (G. pron. riCdis'riit), ». [G., < 

rcivhs, gen. of rcich, kingdom, empire (= AS. 
rice, kingdom: sco riche), -P rath, council, par- 
liament : SCO rcitill, reite'i.] The chief delibera- 
tive hotly in tlio Cislcithnn division of Anstria- 
Ilnngfiry. It Is composed of nn upper house (/ferrra- 
haus) of priticcs, certnin nobles nun prelntcs, and life- 
meinhers nominated by the emperor, and of a lower 
liDiipc of .’tfiS deputies elcete<l l)y landed propifetois and 
other persons having n certain jjroperty or particular In- 
tii^ldiliil nualilleatiuii. Ity the law of June 14, 18%, 72 
odilltlonal members ore chosen by the whole body of 
elcettirs (iinmely, all male citizens over 24 years of age, 
not othenvise disqualllled), making the total number 425. 

Reichsstadt (G. pron. rich 'stilt), n. [G., < 
rr/(7i.v, gen. of reieh, kingdom, empire, + stadt, 
n town. Cf. stadtholder.] In tho old Roman- 
Gennnn empire, a city which held immediate- 
ly of tho empire nml was represented in tho 
Keicdistng. 

Reichstag (G. pron. richs'taeh), n. [G., < 
reieli.s', gen. of rcich, kingdom, empire, + tag, 
parliament: sec f7^7//L Ci. Landtag.] The chief 
deUhcrativoliody in certain countries of Europe. 
I’or the BelclistoR of the ohl Roman-Gcmian eniplrc, sec 
fbVt-. Ill the present empire of Germany, the Kcichstnp, 
In combination with the Buiulesmth (which see), exercises 
the loRlslatlvc power In Imperial matters: It Is composed 
of 807 ilcpnllcs. elected by universal snlTrapc. In tho 
Translelthan division of Austrln-Hunpar)’ it is composed 
of n House of Mnpnntes and a lower House of Bepresen- 
tatlvcs. Jleiehstag in nil these senses is often rendered in 
Bnplish by diet or parliament. 

reichsthaler (G. pron. riehs'tlFler), n. [G., < 
rdchs, gen. of rcich, kingdom, empire, + thaler, 
dollar: sco dollar,] Same as rix-dollar. 

reift, »• See reef^. 

reification (r6*i-fl-ka'shqn), ». [< rcifg + 

-<iiion (sQQ -fienfion).] Materialization; objec- 
tivization; extemalization; conversion of the 
abstract into the concrete; the regarding or 
treating of an idea as a thing, or as if a thing. 
[Rare.] 

reify (re'i-fi), v. t.; pret, and pp. reified, ppr. 
rcij'ijing. [< L. res, a thing, + -ficarc, < faccrc, 
make (seo •fg)-] To make into a thing; make 
real or material; consider as a thing. 

The earliest objects of thoupht and the earliest concepts 
must naturally be those of the thinps that live and move 
about us; hence, then — to seek no deeper reason for 
the present — this natural tendency, which lanpuope by 
providing distinct names powerfully seconds, to reify or 
personify not only things, but everj’ clement and relation 
of things which we can single out, or, in other woids, to 
concrete our abstracts. J, H'nrrf, Encyc. Brit , XX. 78. 
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reightef. A ^liddle English variant of rauglite 
for reached, 

reiglef, ?i. and v. See regie. ’ 
reiglementt, n. See rcglemcnt. 
reign (ran), ?j. [Early mod. E. also raign, 
ratne; < ME. regne^ rengne, < OF. reiguc, regne^ 
F. regne = Pr. regne = Sp. Pg. rcino = It. regnoy 
< L. regnum, kingly governmont, royalty, do- 
minion, sovereignty, authority, rule, a king- 
dom, realm, estate, possession, < rcgcrcy rule : 
see regent.'] 1. Eoyal or imperial authority; 
sovereignty; supreme power; control; sway. 
■\Vhy, what is pomp, rule, rci<jn, but eartli and dust? 

Shak.y 3 Hen. VI., v, 2. 27. 
Tliat fix’d mind . . . 

That M ith the Mightiest raised me to contend, 

And to tlie fierce contention brouglit along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm’d, 

That dufst dislike his reign. Milton, P. L., i. 102. 
In Britain’s isle, beneath a George’s reign. 

Coicx>er, Heroism, i. 90. 
2. The time during which a monarch occupies 
the throne: as, an act passed in the present 
reign. 

In the fiftecjith year of the rctV7n of Tiberius Cresar . . . 
the word of God came unto Jolin. Luke iii. 1. 

3t. The temtory over which a sovereign holds 
sway; empire; kingdom; dominions; realm. 
He conquerede al the regne of remenye. 

Chaxteer^ Knight’s Tale, b 8. 
Then stretch thy sight o'er all her rising , , . 

Ascend this hill, whose cloudy point commands 
Her boundless empire over sea and lands. 

Poj^c, Dnnciad, iii. G5. 

4. Power; influence; sway; dominion. 

She gan to stoupe, andher proud mind convert 
To meeke obcysance of loves mightie raine. 

Spenser, i'. (J., V. v. 1^. 
In her the painter had anatomized 
Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign. 

Shnk., Lucrecc, 1, 1451. 
That characteristic principle of the Constitution, u-hlcli 
has been well called ‘* Xhe/?ci''7nof I.aw," was established. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwcallli, I. 215. 
Reign of Terror, Sec terror. 
reign (ran), r. i. [Early mod. E. also raign, 
raine; < ME. rcincn, reignen, regnen, < OF. 
regner, F. = Pr. regnaVf renhar := Sp. 

Pg. rcinar =*It. rcgnarc, < L. rcgnarc, reign, 
rule, < rr/ 7 hb?h, authority, rule: sc(ircign,n. (Jf, 
regnant.^ 1. To possess or oxcroiso sovereign 
power or authority; govern, ns a king or em- 
peror; hold tho supreme power; rule. 

In the Cyteeof Tyre regned Agenorc thcFadrc oCDydo. 

MandcaUc, Travels, p. 30. 
Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

Hev. six. C. 

Better to reign In hell tljan sc^^’c in heaven. 

Milton, l\ L., i. 203. 

2. To prevail; ho in force. 

The spavin 

Or springhalt reigned among 'cm. 

fi-AuA-., Hen. VlII., i. 3. 13. 
The sultry Sirius bums the thirsty plains, 

■\VhIle In thy heart eternal winter reigns. 

Pojte, .Summer, 1, 2” 
Fear and trcnjbling reigned, for a time, along the fron 
tier. Trcing, Granada, p. 101, 

Silence reigned In the streets ; from the church no Angc- 
lus sounded. Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 5. 

3. To have dominion or ascendancy ; predom- 
inate. 

Let not sin therefore reign In your mortal body, that ye 
should obey It in the lusts thereof. Horn, vi, 12. 

Our Jovial star reign'd at Ids birth. 

Shak., CyTubelinc, v. 4. 105, 
Insatiate Avarice then first began 
To raigne in the depraved niiiide of mnij 
After his fall. Tunes’ \yhistle (C. E. T. S.), p. 41. 
Two principles in human nature reign: 

Selfdovc to urge, and Reason to restrain. 

Pope, Essay on Man, li. 53. 

reigner (nl'n^-r), n. [< reign + -cr'^. Cf. It. 
rcgnatorc, ruler, < L. regnaior, ruler.] One 
wiio reigns; a ruler. [Rare.] 
reikf, n. A variant of rcc/.-l. 
reilf. n. A Middle English form of rail^. 
Reil's hand. A fibrous or muscular hand ex- 
tending across the right ventricle of tho heart, 
from the base of the anterior papillary muscle 
to tho septum. It is frequent in man, and rep- 
resents the moderator hand found in the heart 
of some lower animals, 
reim (rein), n. Same as ricm. 
reimhark, v. See rceniharh. 
reimbursable (re-im-b6r'sa-hl), a. [= F. rem- 
hoursahlc = Sp. rccmholsdble ; as rcimhurse + 
-ahlc.] Capable of being or expected to he re- 
imbursed or repaid. 

Let tho sum of 550,000 dollars bo borrowed, , . . reim- 
hursable within five years. 

A. UamUlon, To House of Rep., Dec. 3, 1702. 
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reimburse 

(and F. 
rimhorsar , 

To replace in a purso, treasuiy, or fund, as an 
equivalent for what has been taken, expended, 
or lost; pa 3 'baek; restore; refund: as, to rcim- 
hurse the expenses of a war. 

It was but reasonable that I should strain myself as far 
as I was able to reimburse him some of his charges. 

Sicift, Story of the Injured Lady. 

If .any of the Members shall give in a Bill of the Charges 
of any Experiments which he shall have made, . . . the 
Money is forthwith reimbursed by the King. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 70. 

2. To paj’ back to ; repay' to; indemnify'. 

As if one who had been robbed . . . should allege that 
he had a right to reimburse himself out of the pocket of 
the first traveller he met. Paley, Moral Philos., iii. 7. 
= Syn. 2. Jtemunerate, Pceompeme, etc. indemnify. 

reimbursement (re-im-bors'ment), «. [Accom. 
< OF. (and P.) rcmhourscincni-= It. rivihorsa- 
mento; as reimburse + -ment.] The act of re- 
imbursing or refunding ; repay'ment. 

Sheihclped them powerfully, but she exacted cautionarj' 
towns from them, as a security for her reimbursement 
whenever they should he In a condition to pay. 

Bolinghrokc, The Occasional Writer, No. 2. 

reimburser (re-im-btr'ser), n. One who reim- 
liurses; one who repays or refunds wliat has 
boon lost or expondod. 

reimplacef (rc-im-plas'). f- [Accom. < OF. 
rcmplaccry replace; as re- + emplace.] To re- 
place. 

For tills resurrection of the soul, for the reimplacing 
the Divine image, . . . God did a greater work than the 
creation. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 8C5. 

reimplant (re-im-plant'), v. t. [< re- -f im- 
plant.] To implant again. 

IIow many grave and godly matrons usually grafie or 
reimplant on their now more aged heads and brows the 
rellqucs. combings, or cuttings of their own or others’ 
more youthful hair ! 

Jer. Taylor (7), Artlf. Handsomeness, p. 45. 

reimplantation (rd-im-plan-ta'sbqn), «. [< re- 
implant H* -ation.] The act or process of reim- 
phinting. 

Successful Itcimjdantation of a Trephined Button of 
Bone. 


reincrease 


imprison + -ment.] The act of confining in 
prison a second time for the same cause, or af- 
ter a release from prison, 
reini (ran), n. [Early mod. E. also rain, rcigne; 
< ME. rcinc, rcync,' rcene, < OF. rcine, resne, 
resgne, F, renc = Pr. regna = Sp. ricmla (trans- 
posed for ^^rcilina) = Pg. redca = It. redine, < 
LL. *retina, a rein (cf. L. retinaculum, a tether, 
halter, rein), < L. rctinerc, hold back, restrain: 

retain.] 1. The strap of a bridle, fastened 
to the curb or snaffle on each side, by’’ which 
the rider or driver restraitis and guides the ani- 
mal driven; any thong or cord used for the 
same purpose. See cut under harness. 

Ther sholde ye haue sein speres and sheldes flote down 
the river, and the horse all quyk withoute maister, her 
rei/nes trailinge with the strem. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 493. 
How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree. 

Servilely master’d with a leathern rein! 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 392. 
She look’d so lovely as she sway’d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips. 

Tennyson, Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 
2. A rope of twisted and greased rawhide. 
E. ff. Knight . — 3, p?. The handles of black- 
smiths’ tongs, on which the ring or coupler 
slides. E. H. Knight . — 4. Figuratively, any 
means of curbing, restraining, or governing; 
government ; restraint. 

Dr. Davenant held the rains of the disputation; ho 
kept him within the even boundals of the cause. 

Bp. Uacket, Abp. Williams, i. 26. {Davies', under houndal.) 
No more rein upon thine anger 
Than any child. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 4. 
Overhead rein, a guiding-rein that passes over the head 
of a horse between the ears, and thus to the hit. It is 
used with an overclieck bridle. Also called orerc/iecArrcin. 
—To draw rein. See drate.— To give the rein or the 
reins, to give license ; leave without restraint. 

Do not give dalliance 

Too much the rein • the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 52. 
To take the reins, to take the guidance or government. 


Medical Heiei, HI. p. 1. of Adv’is. reini (ran), V. [< OF. *rcincr, resner, F. rdner, 


reimport (re-im-port'), V. t. [< F. reimportcr, 
reimport ; ns re- + iiiijiorl,] 1. To bring back. 
B{<1 him idayl drive hack his car, and reimport 
The period past. Voung, Night Thoughts, U 303. 

2. To import again; caiTv back to tho country 
of exportation. 

Goods. . . clandestinely reimported into ourownicoun- 
tryj. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Iv. 4. 

reimport (re-ira'p6rt),n. reimport, t'.] Same 
as reimportation. 

The amount available for reimport probably has been 
returned to us. The American, VI. 244. 

reimportation (re-im-por-ta'shon), n. [< F. 
reimportation; as 7’eimport -h -ation.] The act 
of reimporting; that which is reimported. 

By making their reimportation illegal. 

The American, VI. 244. 

reimpose (re-im-p6z'), v. t. [< OF. rcimposcr, 
F. rcimposcr; vls re- -F imjwse.] 1. To impose 
orlevy*auow: qs, to rvimposc u tax. — 2. To tax 
or charge auew; rotax. [Rare.] 

The parish is aftenvards rehnposed, to reimburse those 
five or six. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 

3. To place or lay again: ns, to rciiiqwsc bur- 
dens upon the poor. 

reimposition (re-im-po-zish'qn), n. [< F. rc- 
imposition ; ns re- + imposition.'} 1. Tho act 
of reiraposing: as, the leimposiiion of a tax 


bridle a horse, < rene, a rein; from the noun.] 

1. trans. 1. To govern, guide, or restrain by 
reins or a bridle. 

As skilful Riders rein with difi’rent force 
A new-back’d Courser and a well-train’d Horse. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

She (Queen Elizabeth] was mounted on a milk-white 
horse, whicli she mned with peculiar grace and dignity. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxx. 

2. To restrain ; control. 

Being once chafed, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance ; then he speaks 
What’s In his heart. Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 28. 

3. To carry stiffly% as a horse does its head or 
neck under a boaring-rein.— To rein In, to curb; 
keep under restraint, as by reins. 

Tlie causewbytho Apostles did thus conform theChris- 
tians as much as might be according to tlie pattern of the 
Jews was to rein them in by this mean the more, and to 
make them cleave the better. 

Hooker, Eccles. Bolity, iv. 11. 

II. inirans. To obey the reins. 

He will bear you easily, and reins w’ell. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 358. 

To rein up, to halt ; bring a horse to a stand. 

But, w’bcn they won a rising hill, 

He bade his followers hold ihem still ; . . , 

"licin tip; our presence would impair 
Tlie fame we come too late to share.” 

Scott, Lord of the Isles, vL 18. 
roin^f, ti. An obsolete singular of reins. 


Tho attempt of the distinguished leaders of the party reina, See ^ r/ u- 

opposite to form a govcniiiient, based as It was at that pc- reiDCamaXG (rc-in-kur nat), V. t. [n re- “r in- 
riod on .in intention to propose the mmpoeifton of a fixed carnatc.] To incarnate anew, 
duty on corn, entirely failed. Gladstone. 


2. A tax levied anew. 

Such reimpositiom arc always over and above the taille 
of the particular year In which they are laid on. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 

reimpress (re-im-pres')j f. t. [< rc- + impress.] 
To impress anew. 

Religion . . . willglldcbydegrecsoutof tho mind un- 
less it be reinvigorated and reimpressed by external ordi- 
nances. by stated calls to worship, and the salutarj’ Infiu- 
cnco of example. Johnson, Milton. 

reimpression (re-im-presh'en), v. [< F. rcim- 
pression =: Sp. rehnpresion == Pg. rcimpressdo ; 
as rc- + impression.} 1. A second or repeated 
impression ; that which is reimpressed. 

In an Appendix I have entered into particulars ns to my 
reimpression of the present poem. 


reincarnation (re-in-kiir-na'shqn), 71. [< 7'cin- 

ca7'natc + -ion.] Tho act or state of being in- 
carnated anew; a repeated incarnation; anew 
embodiment. 

reiiicenset (re-in-sens'), v. t. [< 7'c- + viccnset.] 
To incense again ; rekindle. 

She, whose beams do re-incen.‘?e 
This sacred lire. Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 1, 
Indeed, Sir James Croft (whom I never touched with the 
least tittle of detractions) was cunningly incensed and re- 
incensed against me. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii, 

reincite (re-in-&it'), v. t. [=5 OF. I'cincitc)', F, 
I'cinciicr; as rc- + incite.] To incite again; re 
animate; reencourage. 

To dare the attack, he reincites his band, 

And makes the last effort, 


ir. L. Lewis, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, xiL 
J''.7/a/f,l'ref,ofLauder'BDewtieofKyngl3(E.E,T.S.),p.v. yeincrease (rc-in-lcros'), V, t. [< 7‘C- + iiicrcasc ] 
2. The reprint or reprinting of a work. To increase again; augment; reinforce. 



reincrease 

When they did percenue 
Tlieir wounds recur'd, nnd forces reincrcast, 

Of that good Ilemiite both they tooke their leave. 

Spender, F. Q., VI. vi. 16. 

reincrudation (re-in-kro-da'slion), )!. [< rc- + 
* incrudation (< in-^ + crude + -ation), equiv. 
to incrudcsccncc.1 Eeerudoseence. [Earo.] 
Tliis writer [Artephins, an adept] proceeds wholly by 
reincrudation, or in the via liumida. 

Suift, Tale of a Tab, i. 

reindeer (ran'der), n. [Porracrlv also raiii- 
deer, ranedeer; < 5IE. rayncdcrc (=t). roidicrc^ 
G. rcnnildcr = Dan. rensdyr), < “rein (< Icel.) or 
ran, < AS. lirdn, a reindoer (cf. F. renne = Sp. 
reno =Pg. rcnna,rcnnO -=11. remta, a reindeer), 
< Icel. Itrcinn — Sw. ren, a reindeer (of. S\v. 
ren-ko, a female reindeer (to = E. coioi), > Lapp 
and Finn, rainf/o, a reindeer); < Lapp rcitio, pas- 
tui'age or herding of cattle, a word much asso- 
ciated with the nse and care of the reindeer (for 
which the Lapp word is patso), and mistaken by 
the Scandinavians for the reindeer itself.] 1. 
A deer of the genus Hanriij'cr or Tarnitdiis, hav- 
ing horns in both sexes, and inhabiting arctic 
and cold temperate regions; the Cervus iarnn- 
diis, liangifcr larundus, or Tarandus rangifer. 



Kciii'lccr . 


It hfi8 branched, recurved, round antlcrp, tlie cro\vii<» of 
which are more or less pnlmatcd ; the antlcra of (lie innlo 
are much lurptr than those of the female, and nro remark- 
able for the size and asyinmetr)' of the brow -antler. The 
body Is of a thick nnd wiuare form, and the leiza arc sliortor 
in proportion than those of the red-deer, 'Ihc size carles 
much necordlnjr to climate : about -t feet 0 Inches may bo 
plvcn ns tho a^enipe height of a full-grown siicclmen. The 
reindeer is keen of sight nnd su 1ft of foot, being capable 
of maintaining a speed of 0 or 10 miles nn hour for a long 
time, and can easily draw a u eight of 200 pounds, besides 
the hledgo to u hieh It is usually attached u hen used as a 
beast of draft. Among the f-aplnnders tho reindeer is a 
fiulistitute for the huise, the cuu, nnd tho sheeji, o-s It fur- 
nishes food, elothhig. and the means of conveyance. The 
caribou of North America, if not absolutely identical with 
the reindeer, would seem to be at least a « ell-fuarkeil 
variety, usually called ll. earibou. The American barren- 
ground reindeer has been described ns a different species, 
11. grccnl(indic\is. .■'ec also cut under caribou. 

2. In her., a sta^' liavinj; two sots of nntlor.s, 
the one pair bending' downward, and tho otlicr 
standiu" erect. —Reindeer period, the time when tho 
reindetr nourished and was piomlnent In the fauna of 
any region, ns it is now In Uipland: used chiclly with 
reference to Belgium and France. 

51. Dupont recognizes tuo stages in tho rabe(dlthlc To. 
riod, one of u lileh is called tho Mammoth perloil, and the 
other, Mhlch is the more recent, tlie Jlcindccr period. 
lliesc names . . . have never met with much acceptance 
in England, . . . for it Is finite certain that the reindeer 
occupied Belgium and I'ranco in the so-called JIaminoth 
period. J . Grikie, 1‘rehlstoric Europe, p. 101. 

Eelndeer tribe, n trlhc using the reindeer, ns do the 
Laplanders nt the pre.sent time, and .as the dwelleis In 
central Europe have done in prehl.‘>torlo tlme.s: used 
cliietly witlj regard to the prehistoric tribes of central 
Eranee and Belgium. 

reindeer-liclieii (rfiB'dor-li’kon), n. Same as 
rcindc cr-moss. 

reindeer-moss (rfm'dcr-mos), n. A lichen, Chi- 
dofiia I'anf/ifcnuOf which constitutes almost tho 
sole winter food for tho reindeer in high north- 
ern latitudes, -whore it is said to attain some- 
times tho hoiffht of one foot, its nuliltlve proper- 
ties depend chieily on the gelatinous or stareliy matter of 
which it is largely composed. Its taste Is slightly pun- 
pent and acrid, and when boiled It forms a Jelly possess- 
ing nutritive and tonic properties, and Is sometimes eaten 
by man during scarcity of food, being powdered and ml.xed 
with Hour. See Clndonia and lichen. 

reinfect (re-in-fekt'), v. i. [< OF. rcinfccicr; 

as rC‘ + infect.'] To infect again. Coigravc. 
reinfection (re-in-fek'slipn), n, [< rcihfcct + 
-ion.] Infection a seeond’timc or subsequently, 
reinfiame (rd-in-flam'), v. t. [< rc- + inflame.] 
To inflame anew; rekindle; warm again. 

To re-injlame my Daphnis with desires. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Pastorals, vlil. 02. 
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reinforce, reenforce (re-iu-fors', re-en-fors'), 
V, t. [Formerly also rcnforce^ ranforce; accom. 
< OF. rcnforccr, renforchici'j F. renforccr = It. 
rinforzarCf strengthen, reinforce; as rc- + in- 
force.] 1. To add new force, strength, or 
weight to; strengthen: as, to reinforce an argu- 
ment. 

A meane to supply her wants, by renforcing the causes 
wherein shec is impotent and defectiue. 

Puttenham^ Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 253. 
To insure the existence of tho race, she [Nature] rein- 
forcesi tho sexual instinct, at the risk of disorder, grief, 
and pain. Emerson, Old Age. 

Specifically — 2. (a) jl/ib’L, to strengthen with 
additional military or naval forces, as troops, 
ships, etc. 

But hark! what new alarum is this same? 

Tlie French have reinforced their scatter’d men ; 

Then every soldier kill his prisoners. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. C. 80. 
{h) To strengthen any part of nn object by an 
additional thickness, support, or other moans. 

Another mode of reinforcing tho lower pier is that 
which occurs in tho nave of Laon. ... In this case live 
detached monolithic shafts arc grouped with tho great 
cylinder, four of tticm being placed so as to support the 
angles of the abacus, and the llfth containing the central 
member of tlie group of vaulting shafts. 

C. II. Moore, Gotldc Architecture, p. CO. 
3t. To enforce; compel, ptaro.] 

Yet twiso they were repulsed backo agnlnc. 

And twiso retforst bncke to tliclr ships to fly. 

Sj>enj(er, F. (}., IL x. 48. 

reinforce (re-in-f6rs')» U. [< rcinforcCf r.] An 
additional thickness or support imparted to 
any part of nn object in order to strengthen 
it. (a) A strengthening patch or additional thickness 
sewed round a cringle or cyelet-liolo In a sail or tent- 
cover. (t) A second outer tlilckness of clotlj, applied to 
those parts of trousers or hreeclies which come next tho 
sadtllo. (r) Tho part of a cannon nearest to the breech, 
nhich Is made stronger to resist tlie explosive force of 
the powder. The ylrft reiiforce Is tliat which extends 
from tlio ba«»o-rIi»g of tlic gun to tho sent of tljc projectile. 
The fecond rcin.foree Is tliat wlilcli Is forward of the ilrst 
reinforce and connects it with tlio chase of the gun, ami 
from which tho truimlons project latemlly.—Remforce- 
band, in ordnouee, a flat ring or inoldiiig formed nt the 
Junction of the Ilrst and second reinforces of a gun. — 
Rclnforco-riugs, flat lioop-llke moldings on the rein- 
forces a cannon, on tho end nearest to tlic breech. 
Sec hoojnng nud frettage. 

reinforcement, reenforcement (rf-in-fors'-, 
ru-cii-fors'inonl), ii. [Accom. < OF. (nnd F.) 
rcnforccmcnt = It. rinforzamento; as reinforce, 
r,, + •nicnl.'i 1. Tlio" net of reinforcing. 

The dreadful Saglttaiy 
Appals our numbers ; Iiostc we, Diomed, 

To reiiforeeinent, or wo perish all. 

Hhak., T. and C., v. 5. 10. 

2. Additional force; fresh nssi.stnuco; specili- 
caily, additional troops or forces to atigmont 
the strength of a military or naval force. 

Alone lie (Corlolnmisl enter'd, . . . 

And wltli a siidilen rc iifurcement struck 
Corloll like a planet. Shnk., Cor., II. 2. 117, 

3, Aliy nugmeutatioii of strouglh or force by 
sometliing added, 

Thefr faith may hcbotli strengthened and brightened 
by tills addltlonnl rrinfirrcemrul. 

n'aterland, Works, V. 2S7. 

reinforcer, reenforcer (rc-in-, rc-on-for'ser), n. 
One who reinforces or strengthens. 

Writers wlio arc more properly feeders nnd re-rifirrcers 
of life Itself. The Centurif, X.\.Vil. t)29. 

roinforcible, reenforcible (rc-in-, rc-cn-for'si- 
bl),o, [< m»/'orrc, r., + -iWf.] Capable or su.s- 
ccptible of reinforcement; that may bo strength- 
ened anew. 

Both avcreitforeiblc hy distant motion and by sensation. 

Medical ATcirs, I.ll, CSO. 

reinform (rc-in-fonn'), r. t, [< rc- + 

To inform again. 

Itcdintcgrntcd into hnniano bodies, nndrfn\A>nnrd with 
their primitive souls. J. Scott, (.’hristlaii Life, 11, 7. 

reinfund (re-in-fnnd')i r. i. [< rv- + fM/hwd.] 
To flow in again, ns n stream. Swiftf Works (ed. 
17GS),1. 1G9. [Karo.] 

reinfuse (re-iu-ffiz'), r. f. [<rf- + iu/mw.] To 
infuse again. 

reingratiate (re-in-gra'shi-ut), V. 1. [< rc- + 

ingratiate.] To ingi'atiuto again; recommend 
again to favor. 

Joining now with Canute, ns It were torrtn.7r«tifftehlm- 
self after his revolt, wliethcr real or complottcd. 

Milton, Hist, Eng., vl. 

reinhabit (ro-in-hab'it), V. t. [< rc- -i- inlmkit.'] 
To inlialiit again. 

Towns and Cittics were not reinhalntcd, but lay ruin’d 
and wast. Hist. Eng., ill. 

rein-holder (riin'lioFdfcr), ii. A clip or clasp 
on tho dashboard of a carriage, to hold the 


reinstate 

reins when the driver has alighted. E. Hz 
Knight. 

rein-hook (ran'huk), n. A hook on a gig-saddle 
to hold the hearing-rein. E. H. Knight, 
reinite (ri'nit), n. [Named after Prof. Bein of 
Marhnrg.] A tungstate of iron, occurring in 
hlackish-hrown tetragonal crystals. It is found 
in Japan. 

reinless (ran'les), «. [< rcinl -f -fess.] Without 
rein ; without restraint ; unchecked. 

A wilfull prince, a rainclessc raging horse. 

Mir. for Mags,, p. 380. 
Lyfe corrupt, and rainlesse youth, 

Brant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, i. 6. 

reinoculation (re-in-ok-u-la'shon), n. [< rc- -h 
inocidation Inoculation a second time or sub- 
sequently. 

rein-orchis (ran'6r"kis), n. See orchis"^. 
reins (ranz), n. pi. [Early mod. E. also raincs; 
< ME. rcincs, retjnes, rccntis, < OF. reins, pi. of 
rein, F. rein (cf.- Sp. rciton, rifion) = Pg. rim = 
It. rciic, _< L. ren, kidney, pi. rcncs, the kidneys, 
reins, loins; perhaps alrin to Gr. the mid- 
riff, pi. ^phsc, the parts about the heart and 
liver: sea phren.'] 1. The Iddney’s or renes. 

What man soever ... is a leper, or hatli a running of 
tho reins. Lev. xxii. 4 (margin). 

Hence — 2. Tho region of the kidneys; the 
loins, or lower parts of tho back on each side. 

All living creatures nro fattest about the raincs of the 
hacke. Holland, tr. of I’liny, xi. 25. 

3. Tbo scat of the affections and passions, for- 
merly supposed to bo situated in that part of 
tho body; hence, also, tbo emotions and affec- 
tions themselves. 

I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel : my 
reins also instruct me in tlio night seasons. I’s. xvi, 7. 
Reins of a vault, in arch., tlic sides or walls tliat sus- 
tain tlic vault or nrcli. 

reinscribe (re-in-skrlb'), v. t. [< rc- -1- inserWe.'] 
In French law, to record or register a second 
time, ns a mortgage, required by tho law of 
Louisiana to bo periodically reinscribed in or- 
der to presorvo its priority, 
reinsert (re-in-B6rt'), !'. t. [< rc- -f insert.] 
To insert n second time, 
reinsertion (rc-in-sOr'shon), n. [< reinsert + 
-ion.] Tho act of reinserting, or what is rein- 
serted; a second insertion, 
rein-slide (ran'slid), «. A slipping loop on nn 
extensible rein, holding tlio two parts together 
near tho buckle, whicli is adjustable on tho 
standing part. E. 11, Knight. 
reinsman (ranz'mnn), n. ; pi. reinsmen (-men). 
A person skilled in managing reins or driving. 
[Eoconl.] 

Stnge-drlvere, wlio, proud of their skill ns rrin.micii, . . , 
look down on and sneer at tho plodding teamsters. 

T. Jloosccclt, The Century, XXXV. 501. 

rein-snap (rnn'snnp), n. Inn hnrnos.s, nspriug- 
liook for holding tho roina ; a harness-snap or 
snap-hook. E. H. Knight. 
reinspect (rC-in-spekt'), r. t. [< rc- -f iiiyiocf.] 
To iiisiioet again. 

reinspection (rc-in-spek'shon), II. [< reins^nct 
+ -io».] Tho act of inspecting a second time, 
reinspire (rc-in-spir'), r. t. [< rc- -t- inspire.] 
To inspire anew. 

While riicpbus hastes, great Hector to prepare . . . 
Ills lab’ring Bosom re-insjnres with Breath, 

Anil calls his Senses from the Verge of Death. 

Pope, Homer’s Iliad, xv. 05. 
With youthful fancy re-inspircd. 

Tennyson, Odo to Memory, v. 

reinstall, reinstal (re-in-stul'), r. t. [= F. rc- 
installer; ns rc- -b install.] To install ngnm; 
scat anew. 

That which alone can truly rc-in^<aH thee 
In David’s royal seat. Milton, T. 11., ill. 872. 

reinstalment, reinstallment (re-in-strir- 
mont), 71, [< reinstall + -ment; or < I'C- 4- in- 

stalment.] The act of reinstalling; n renewed 
or additional instalment, 
reinstate (re-in-stfit'), r. t, [< jt- + instate.] 

1, To instate again; place again in possession 
or in a former state; restore to a state from 
which ono had been removed. 

David, after that signal victor}’ which had preserved his 
life (and) rcinrfofcd him In his throne . . . 

Govenxment of the Tongue. 
Theodore, who reigned but twenty days, 

Therein convoked n synod, whose decree 
Did rcimtate, repope the late unpoped. 

Broxcnxng, Ring and Book, H. 171. 

2. In fire insurance, to replace or repair (prop- 
erty destroyed or damaged). 

The condition that it Is in the power of the company to 
reinstate property rather than to pay the value of It. 

£ncyc. Brit., XIII. 165. 
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reinstatement (re-in-stat'ment), n. [< rein- 
state + -mciit.'] 1. The act ot reinstating ; res- 
toration to a former position; ofiioe, or rank: 
roiistablisliment. 

The rc-imtatanent anti restoration of corruptible things 
is the noblest work of natural philosophy. 

Bacon, I'hysical i'ablcs, iii., E.\pl, 
2. In. fire-insurance, the replacement or repair- 
ing of damaged property. 

Tlio insured has not the option of requiring rcimlale- 
ntont. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 165. 

reinstation (ro-in-sta'shon), II. [< reinstate -i- 
-lOH.] The act of reinstating ; reinstatement. 
Gentteman’s Mag. 

reinsurance (rc-in-shUr'ans), n. [< reinsure + 
-mice.] 1. Arenowedorsecond insurance. — 2. 
A contract by tyhich tho first insurer relieves 
himself from the risks ho had undertaken, and 
devolves them upon other insurers, called rein- 
surers. Also called reassurance. 
reinsure (ro-in-shUr'), r. t. [< re- + insure.'] 
To insure again ; insure a second time and take 
the risks, so ns to reliovo another or other in- 
surers. Also reassure. 

reinsurer (rd-in-shUr'tr),)!. One tvho reinsures. 
See reinsurance. 

reintegrate (re-in'to-grat), v. 1. [< IIL. rem- 
tegratus, pp. of rcin'tegrarc (> It. reintegrarc = 
Pg. Sp. Pr. reiniegrar = F. rcinUgrer, (jP. rcin- 
tegrer) for earlier (L.) rcdintegrarc, make whole 
again, restore, renew: seo redintegrate.] If. To 
make wliole again; bring into harmony or con- 
cord. 

For that heaucnly city shall bo restored and reintegrate 
with good Christhin people. 

Bp. Firhcr, Seven rcnltenttal Psalina. 
Dealring the King nevertheless, ns being now freed from 
licr who had been tlio ooctrslon ot nil tlil.s, to take liold ot 
tho present time, and to rcintrtjrate himself with the Pope 
ll'oixl, Atlicnto 0\on., 1. 117. 
2. To renc-w with roprtl to any state or quality j 
restore; renew tho integrity of. 

The Icfijnie drove out all the Spaniards out of Oormany, 
and that nation in their ancient liberty 

Jjaeou. 

To rcinfi‘jra(c the separate Jurisdictions Into one. 

J. Arner. Pol. ideafl. p 

reintegration (rc-in-tc-gnV.slion), n. [t= til’, 
reintegration, F. rantegratinn = Hp. reinUgra- 
cion = Pg. rcintegra^ii') = It. rcinte graeionr. < 
JIL. reintegratinin-), making whole,' restoring, 
roiiewiiig, < reintegrarc, pp. rcintegratns, make 
whole again: see reintegrate. Cf. rctlintcgra- 
tion.] T.hoaetof roiutcgrutiug; aronowiugor 
making wiiolo again. 

During activity llic reintegration falls in arrear of tlio 
disintegration. II. Spencer, Prin. ot Elol., 5 (12. 

reinter (rc-in-ttr'), f. 1. [< rc- + intcri.] To 
inter again. 

Tlicy convey tho Done.s of tltcir dead Friends from all 
riaccs to he re-interred. IlonxU, Letters, li, S. 

reinterrogate (rG-in-fer'o-gat), r. t. [< re- + 
interrogate; cf. OF. reinterroger, F. rcinterro- 
ger.] To interrogate again; question repeat- 
edly. Cotgravc. 

reinthrone (re-in-thron'),t'. t. [<«-+ inthronc.] 
Same as rein throne. 

A Ttrctencc to rcinthrune the king. 

Sir T. Herbert, .Memoirs of King diaries I. {Latham.') 

reinthronizef (re-in-thro'niz), r. i. [< rc- -I- in- 
ihroniec.] An ohsolefo form of rci'nthroniec. 
reintroduce (re-in-tro-dus'), r. t. [< re- + in- 
troduce.] To introduce ngain. 
reintroduction (re-in-tro-duk'shon), n. [< rc- 
-f iiitroduclion.] A repeated introduction, 
reinundate (re-in-nn'dut or re-in'un-dut), r. t. 

[< rc- + inundate.] To inundate again, 
reinvent (re-in-vent'), v. t. [< re- -b inrent.] 
To dot'iso or create anew, independently and 
without knowledge of a previous invention. 

It Is immensely more probable that an alphabet of tho 
very' pcenllar .Semitic style should have been borrowed 
than that It should have been reinrented from Independent 
germs. Jeaac Taylor, Tho Alphabet, II. SII. 

reinvest (re-in-vest'), V. t. [< ML. rciimstirc, 
invest again; as rc- + invest.] 1. To invest 
anew, with or as witli a garment. 

They that thought best amongst them believed tliat the 
souls departed should he reinrented w'iih other bodies. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), II. 131. 

2. To invest anew, as money or other property, 
reinvestment (rc-in-vost'ment), n. r< reinvest 
+ -ment; or < rc- -f- investment.] Tito act of 
investing anew; a second or repeated inve.st- 
ment. 

The question of re-inceetment in securities hearing a 
higher rate of Interest lias been dlscnsscd at hotli Oxford 
and Cambridge. The Academy, Alarch 8, 1880, p, 1(13. 
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reinvigorate (re-in-vig'gr-at), V. f. [< re- -b in- 
vigorate.] To revive vigor in; reanimate, 
reinyigoration (re-in-vig-o-ra'shgn), n. [< rc- 
invigorata -b -ion,] A strengthening anew; re- 
inforcement. 

reinvite (re-in-vJt'), ®. i. [< OF. rdnvitcr, in- 
vito again ; as rc- + invite.] To invito ngain. 
reinvolve (re-in-volv'), v. t. [< rc- -b involve.] 
To involve anew. 

To rcinvotoe us in tlie pitchy clond of infernal darkness. 

Milton, ileformatlon in tng. 
reirdt, n. A variant of reard. 
reisl (ras), n. [Pg. reis, pi. of real: see rcaP.] 
A Portuguese money of account: 1,000 reis 
make a milreis, which is of the value of 4s. 5d. 
sterling, or about $1.08. Large sums arc calculated 
in centos ot rei.s, or amounts of 1,000,000 reis ($1,0S0), In 
Brazil the mill cis is reckoned ot about 55 conte. Also rais. 
reis2, ji. Same as ra.si, 2. 
reiset, V. An obsolete form of raised. 
reissuable (re-ish'o-a-bl), a. [< reissue -b -able.] 
Capable of being reissued : as, reissuable bank- 
notes. 

reissue (re-isb'6),t’. [<rc- + issue, r.] l.intrans. 
To issue or go forth again. 

Diit even then slie g.ain’d 
Her bower; whence reimiina, robed and crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away. 

Tennyson, Godiva. 

n. (rans. To issue, send out, or put fortli a 
second time: as, to rci{t\uc an edict; to reissue 
bank-notes. 

reissue (re-ish'o), [< reissue, a.] A second 
or renewed issue: as, the reissue of old notes or 
coinage. 

reist^, r. f. Socjmvfi. 
reist-, r. A dialectal form of rcsi^. 
reisterf, «. «ee rciter. 
reitj (ret), «. An obsolete form of reafe. 
reiter (ri'ter), «. [Early mod. E. also rcisicr, 
< OF. reisfre, “a reistor or swnrtruttor, a Ger- 
man horseman*^ (Cotgravc), < G. rciter, a rider, 
f rooper, cavalryman, = E. rider : sec ruler, Cf. 
riftev.'] FonniTly, espeeinlly in tho si.xtoonth 
nnd .seventeenth centuries, a German eavnlry- 
soldlcr; in particular, a soldier of those bodies 
of troops which were Icnoam to tho nations 
of wc.steni Europe during the religious wars, 
etc. 

Offer my i»cnlce3 to Uiitrcch, the bust doctor nmojig 
rcitdrrf, ntid tlic he&t rciitcr nmoag Doclora. 

Sir I*. Siflncif, To Iluhcrt L»nguct, Ocl., 1S77 (Zurlcli Let- 
(tors, il. 203). {JJfivia.) 

reiterant (rv-it'o-rant), a. [= OF. rcitcrant, F. 
reiteraiit, <*L. 'rci(crau(t-)s, ppr. of rcitcrarc, 
repeat: see Reiterating. [Ttaro.j 

In Heaven they snhl so, mid at nden’s gate. 

And here, rr-Ucrant., In tlic wildcmcfs. 

Mre. Itnurniug, Drama of Eillc. 

reiterate (rc-it 'e-rat), r. f. ; pret. nnd pp. reit- 
erated, ppr, rei'hratiiui. [< h, rriteratus, pp. 
of rctUrarc (> It. rcitcrarc = Sp. Vg,rcitcrar = 
F. rnterer), re]ieat again, repeat, < rc-, ngain, 
+ Hi rare, say again, repent; see iterate.^ 1. 
To repeat again and again; do or say (espe- 
cially say) lepoatcdly: as, to reiterate an e.x- 
planation. 

You never spoke whnt did liccomc you less 
Tliun this ; which to reiterate wore sin. 

Shal:., W, T., I. 2. 283. 
Tir employs of niml life, 

Iteiterated ns (he wheel of time 
Uuns round. CoifTxrr, Task, ill. C20. 

lie* reiterated his visile to the flagon so often that nt 
length Ills senses were overpowered. 

Jri-int;, .'tkctch-Book, p. G5. 
Simple flsscrllon, however reitrrated, can never mnko 
proof. Stzfhbr, Medieval nnd Modem Hist., p. 18. 

2t. To walk over again; go along repeatedly. 
?*o more slmll I reiterate thy Strand, 

Whereon so mitny stately Structures st.nml. 

llcrriek, Hesperldes, Tcarcs to 'llmmasls. 
=Syn. 1. Sec recajntutate. 

reiterate (rv-it'P'rSt)! O- [= P- reitcrc = Sp. 
Pg. rcitcrad'o = 'tt. rcilcrato, < L. rciteratus, pp. 
of rcitcrarc, repeat: see tho verb.] Reiterated. 
Southeg. [Rare.] 

reiteratedly (rG-it'e-nl-tcd-li), ndn. By reitera- 
tion ; repeatedly. "Jinriic, Regicide Pence, iv. 
reiteration (ro-it-c-ru'sJion), «. [= OP. rtiir- 
ratinii, F. reiteration = Sp. rcifcracion = Pg. 
rcitcra^So = It. rciierazUmc, < L. rciteratio{n-), 
a roponting, reiteration, < rcUerarc, pp. reiUra- 
ius, repent: seo reiterate.] 1, Tbo act of reit- 
erating; repetition. 

The reiteration nqulu nnd onain In fixed courao in tho 
public aervlco of tho W'orda of liiaplrcd tcachcra . . . haa 
in matter of fact been to our pcopio a vast benefit. 

J, Jl. Neuman, Oyam. ot Asaont, p. 64. 
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2, liv printing, printing on the back of a sheet 
by reversing it, .and making a second impression 
on the same form. 

reiterative (re-it'e-ra-tiv), n. [< reiterate -b 
-ivc.] 1. A word "or 'part of a word repeated 
so as to form a reduplicated word : as, prittle- 
prattle is a reiterative ot prattle. — 2. Ingram., 
a word, as a verb, signifying repeated action. 
Reithrodon (ri'thro-don), n. [NL. (Water- 
liousB, 1837), < Gr. peiBpov, a channel, -b bdoii; 
(odorr-) = E. tooth.] A genus of South Ameri- 
enn sigmodont rodents of the family Muridee, 
having grooved upper incisors, it includes sev- 
eral apecies of peculiar appearance, named R. cunxculoides, 
Ji. typiem, and it. cldnchUloideS: The name has been er- 
roneously extended tc include the small North American 
mice of tho genus Ochetodon. 

reive, reiver. Scotch spellings of reave, reaver. 
reject (re-jekt'), v. t. [< OF. rejecter, regetcr, 
F. rejeter = Pr. regetar = Sp. rejitar = Pg. re- 
geitar, rejeitar = It. rigettare, reject, < L. rejec- 
tarc, throw away, cast away, vomit, etc., freq. 
of rcicerc, rejiccrc, pp. rcjccius, throw back, re- 
ject, < rc-, back, -b jaccre, throw: eeejefl-. Cf. 
atljcct, conjcct, deject, eject, inject, project, etc.] 
If. To throw or cast back. 

By forse whereof [tho wind] we were put oyen bak and 
rejccte unto the costo of a desert yle. 

iS'ir It, Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 02. 

2. To throw away, as anything undesirable or 
useless; cast off; discard: as, to pick out the 
good and reject the bad ; to reject a lover. 

At last, rciecHnfj her barbarous condition, [she] was 
marled to an English Gentleman. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, IL 31. 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Pope, B. of the L., IL 12. 

3. To refuse to receive; decline haughtily or 
harshly; slight; despise. 

Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject 
thee. nos. iv. 0. 

Then woo thyself, ho of thyself rejected. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 159, 
Good counsel rejected returns to enrich the giver's 
bosom. Goldsmith, Vicar, .xxvil. 

« Syn. 2. To throw aside, cast off. Sco refuse^. 

rejecta'ble (re-jek'ta-bl), a. [= OF. rojcttablo, 
rcjctable, F. rcjctab’lc; as reject + -able,] Ca- 
pable of being rejected; worthy or suitable to 
bo rejected. Also rcjcctibtc. 
rejectaDienta (re-jek-ta-men't|l), n.pl. [NL., 
)>1. of ML.*rc/ccfnmc)if'i’(ni, < L. rejcctarc, throw 
away: soo reject. Cf. rejectment.] Things re- 
jected; ejecta; excrement. 

Discharge tho rejectamenta again by tho mouth. 

Oieen, Anat., lx. {Latham.) 

rejectaneoust (rd-jok-ta'ng-us), a. [< L. rcicc- 
tancus, tliat is to bo rejected, rojeetahle, < 
rciccrc, pp. rcjcctus, reject: see reject.] Not 
chosen or received; rejected, 
rrofano, rejectaneous, nnd reprobate people. 

Barrow, Murks, III. xxLx. 

rejected (re-jok'ted), p. a. Thrown back: in 
entom., noting tho .scutollum when it is exte- 
riorly x’isiblo, but lies between tho pronotum 
and tlio elytra, instead of between the bases 
of tbo latter, as in tbo coleopterous genus 
Passalns. 

rejecter (ro-jok'ttrj, n. Cno who rejects or 
refuses. 

rejectible (rC-jek'ti-bl), a. [< reject + -tbte.] 
Same as rcjcctabtc. 

tVIIl yon tell me, my dear, what you have thought of 
Lovelace’s heat and nf Ids worst? — How far eligible for tho 
llrst, how lar rejectible for tho last? 

Biehardson, Clariss.a Harlowe, I. 237. 
rejection (rg-jok'shon), n. [< OF. rejection, F. 
rejection, < L rcjcciioigi-), < rciccrc, pp. rcjcc- 
tus, throw away: sco reject.] The act of re- 
jecting, of throwing off or away, or of casting 
off or forsaking ; refusal to accept or grant : as, 
tho rejection of what is worthless; the rejection 
ot a request. 

The rejection I use of experiments is infinite ; hut if an 
experiment he probable and of great use, I receive it. 

Bacon. 

rejectitioust (ro-jok-tisii''us), a. [< reject -b 
■itious.] Worthy of being rejected; implying 
or requiring rejection. 

I’ersons spurious and rejectitious, whom their families 
end allies liave disowned. 

Waterhouse, Apology, p, 151. {Latham.) 

rejective (re-jck'tiv), a. [< reject + -ivc.] Re- 
jecting or tending to reject or oast off. Imp. 
Diet. 

rejectment (ni-jokt'mont), n. [< OF. rcjcctc- 
mciit, F. rcjcticmcnt ="lt. rigettamento, < ML. 
"rrjcctamcntum, what is thrown aivay, tho act 
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of tlirowing away, < L. rejcctarc, throw away: 
see reject.'] flatter thrown away. 

rejector (re-jek'tor), v. One wlio rejects. 

The rfjectorsoi it [levelationl, therefore, would do well 
to consider tlie giouiids on wliich they stand. 

Works, IX. xrii. 

rejoice (re-jois')i v. ; pret. and pj). rejoiced, ppr. 
rijoicinff.' [< ME. rcjoiccii, rejoi^en, rejoischeny 
< OF. resjoib'-, stem of certain parts of r(.\}oir, 
F. njouir, gladden, rejoice: see rcjoij, and of. 
joicc.] I. traus. 1. To make joyful ; gladden; 
animate with lively and pleasurable sensations; 
exhilarate. 

Whoso loveth wisdom rcjoiceth his father. Prov. x.\ix. 3. 

I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season (Christ- 
inasj,and to sec the ^\llole village merry in my great hall. 

Addi.'''on, apcctalor, Xo. 20U. 

2f. To enjoy; have the fruition of. 

To do so that here sone after ml dcsscce, 

Miste reioh'che that reaume ns rixt eir hi kindc. 

K'lVfinm 0 / Palernc (P. Ik T. S.), 1. 4102. 
For longer that yc keep it thus in veyne, 

The lossy ye getto, ns of youi lieitis icste, 

And to n’Hii'-v it shal ye iicuere atteync. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. FurnlvallX p. CO. 

Sf. To feel joy on account of. 

Ne'er mother 

Itejuiccd deliverance more. 

Shnk,, Cymhclinc, v. 5. 370. 

II. i nfrnns. To experience joy ami gladness 
iua high degree; be exhilarated with lively and 
pleasurable sensations; be joyful; feel joy; 
exult: followed by ot or in, formerly by of, or 
by a suborilinate olaiisc. 

\\ hen the righteous are in authority, the people rejnic'. 

ITov. \.\lx. 2. 

Pcjoice, O young man, tn thy youth Keel. \l. 0. 

He rcfiiieeth moie of that sheep, than q,f the ninety and 
nine whah went not’ astray. Mat. xvlli. 13. 

lo rtjoice in the bo^'s eonecti{Ui. 

.v/iuA , T o. of V., III. 1. 301. 

May they n joicc, n<* wa*uU rer lost, 

A family m He.iven ' 

Jiurny, \ erses Left at n I'rlend's lloine. 

rejoicet (ve-jois'). U. [< rtjoire, V.] The net of 
rejoieing. [Ibire.] 

Iheiewjll he filgiuvl < \amplcs of Clod s mercy, and tlie 
angels mn^t not w ant their cnaritahle rejoices for the cote 
\ersion uf lost smut is 

.s'tr T Ilrmnic C'hrlsH.in Mor.ds'. 11. C. 

rejoicementt (iv-.j(ii^'iiu:nt), n. t< i-ijaicr + 

-iin nt.] Kejoicnig. 

It is the 1110. t deietit and eomeh dcmcanunrof all ex- 
ult itioiis and n i'oireim Ilfs iif the hart, which l< no lc 4 «e 
luUtii all to man tin n to he w ise or w ill learned or 

/‘ufUn/ntm, Arte of Kng. I'oe’-lc, p HI. 

rejoicer (re-joi'si-r). n. 1. One who eau.**e.s to 
ri*.ioiee: ns. a njoico’ of the comfortless and 
widow, i'op/.— '2. One who rejoices. 

rejoicing (re-joi'sing). ;i. [< ME. r/joisi/nrf, ete.; 
verbal n. c»t lujoicf, c.] 1. The feeling and ex- 

pression of joy and ghuliiess ; procedure expre>- 
siveofjoy: festivity. 

The \oice of rcjotcinj ami Salvation Is in the t.ahornacles 
of the righteous I’h. e.xxiil. lA. 

A da> of thanksgiving was proclaimed hy the King, and 
w as ceiclinite<l w illi iit idu and «ielighl hy his peoidc. The 
rejoiciii'js in Kiiglanu were not le.ss enthusiastic *ir less 
fiiiicere. .l/ucoiifdy, Tredcrlc the Great. 

2. The e.xpeneiK’e «»f joy. 

Ilf he |a ciuld l he > iciu.s, and no thing w 111 lenic, 

. . . no man <>11 ]i)ni rnoyini'jc will liaiie. 

poohe of precedence (V.. K. T. S., extra per ), I. .'’■7. 

Hut let <.>er\ man prove his own work, ami then shall 
he huxe rejuicinj in himself tdoiie, and not in amithei. 

Cial. \ 1. 1. 

3. A subject of joy. 

Thy testlmomes have I t.ikeii as an heritage for ever: 
for they nie the rej(Jicini/ of m> liearl. I’.s. c.\Ix. 111. 

rejoicingly (re-joi'hing-li), ndr. With joy or 
exultation. 

slie hath de-spfsed me rrjnicin^lii, and 
I'll be merr} in mj revenge. 

Sfiak., C’yinheline, HI. &. 130. 

rejoiet, r. t. same as rijoy. 

rejoin (re-join'), V. [Early mod.E. r(jnync;<. 
OF. rcjniiidre, F. rejoindre = It. rtf/iii(!iicre, re- 
join, overtake, < L. re-, again, + jnnyrre, join: 
^-OG join.] I. trims. 1. To join again; unite 
after separation. 

A short space severs ye, 
fompared unto that long ctcinitj 
That shall ye. 

P. Jonson, Klegy on my Mn^e. 

The Grand Signior . . . conveyeth h|s galleys . . . down 
toGr.ind Cairo, wheie they are taken in pieces, carried upon 
camels' backs, and rejoined together at Mie/. 

Sir T. Jlrownc, ^'uIg. Far., vi. 8. 

Tlic letters were wiltlcn not forpiihlloation . . . and to 
rejoin heads, tails, and betweenities which llayley had 
severed. Southey, Letters, III. 448 
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2. To join the company of again; bestow one’s 
company on again. 

Thoughts which at Ilydc-park corner I forgot 
5£cct and rejerin me in the pensive Grot. 

Pope, Iniit. of Horace, II. ii. 209. 

3. To say in answer to a i*eply or a second or 
later remark; reply or answer furtlier: with a 
clause as object. 

It will he replied that he receives advantage hy this 
loiiping of his snpcrnitous hrauches; but 1 rejoin that a 
translator has no such right. 

Dryden, tr. ot Ovid’s Kpistlcs, Pref. 
*‘Arc you that Lady Psyclie?** I rejoin'd. 

Tennyson, Wnccss, il. 

II. iiitrans. 1. To answ'cr to a reply; in gen- 
eral, to answer. 

Your silence argues It, in not rejoininy 
To tins or that late llltel. 

P. Jonson, Apol. to Poetaster. 

2 . In Iffic, to answer tlio jilaiiitilT’s replication. 

I rejnync, ns men do thatanswere to the laxve. and make 
answere to the b>ll that Is put up ngnynst them. 

Palsyrai'c. 

rejoinder (rc-join'der), h. [< F. rcjohidre, re- 
join, inf. used as noun: see rejoin. Cf. attain- 
der, rvmaiudcr.] 1. An answer to a reply; in 
general, an answer. 

Thcquallly of the person makes mejndge myself obliged 
to a rejoinder. Glanville, To Alblufi. 

Prjoiiuler to tlio churl the King disdain’d; 

Hut shook his head, and rising w’nith restrain'd. 

Peuton, in Pope’s Odyssey, xx. 231. 

2. Ill law, the fourth stage in the pleadings in 
an action at common law, iioiiigtlie defemlant’.s 
answer to theidaintifTsroplication. The next 
allegation of tlie plaiiitifi* h GnWcd aiirrejoinder. 
= Syn. 1. Hoply, retort. 

reioindert (ro-joiiiMer), r. i. [< rrjoimhr, «.] 
To make a reply. 

Wlicn Nathan sliull nyoi«dfrwitlia‘*Tliou art 111010 . 111 ." 

Ilnmmond, Works, IV. Wl. 

rejoinduret (re-joiiT<lur), «. [< rejnm (rijiiiii. 
(/<•/•) + .i()r.] A joiiiiiifja^jaiii; reunion. [Uare.] 
Kndcly hogiillcs our lips 
Of .ill forcibly prevents 

Oui lock'd embrasure*. 

Shak\, T. ami C , Iv. 4. 3$. 

rejoillt (re-joitit'), V. t. [< re- + joint. Cf. F. rc- 
jomfoyer, rcjoiiit, < rejoint, pp. of rejoindre, re- 
join.] 1. To rounito the joints of; joint anew. 
Kztklcl paw «lrj' hones and reln^plred w ith life. 

Jiamnr. llcMirrcctloii of tlic Ho<ly or Flesh. 

2. To fill up the joints of, ns of stone in build- 
ings when the mortar 1ms been displaced by 
ago or tlic action of the weather, 
rejolt f* To jolt 

again; shake or shock anew; cause to rebound. 
l.oei.v. 

rejolt (ro-jdll'), n. [< rejoit, r.] A reacting 
jolt or sliock. 

'Ihe.HC Inward rejoUs and recoiling^ of the iiilml. 

South, .Sermons, II. v. 

rejournt (ro-jem'). t- [For "nadjonrn, < F. 
n (fjonnirr, iif\]o\iru again; ns re- + ailjonrn.] 

1. To adjourn to another hearing; defer. 

You we.vr out a pood wIiole‘-ome hwenoon In henrIng a 
cau‘«e he! ween an <»niiige wife and a fo«sel-Peller. and then 
rejtnirn the conlro\ers) of t!ueei>ence to a pccoiid da> of 
audience. Shnk., Coi., II. 1. 71*. 

rnucerulug mine own cit:ite, I am right pony that my 
coming to Venice Is rejourned a month or two longei. 

Sir II. iruHon, );ell<iuhe. j>. 702. 

2. To refer; send for information, jucof, or 
the like. 

To the Scriptures thcmselve** I r*v<»urm'nll pucli Atheis- 
tical ppirils. Purton, Anat. of Mel., p. 27. 

rejoiirnnientt (rc-jvrn'moiit), n. [< >Yjo«ni + 
-men t. ] Adjournment. 

So nmijy rejourntnents and delays. 

yorth. tr. of liut.irch, p. 713. 

rejoyt (rr*-joi'), r. I. [< ^lE. rejoycn, rejoicn,(. 
OF. rtsjoir, V. rtjonir, gladden, rejoice, < rr-, 
again, + eyoir, F. ejoutr, joy, rejoice, < fv- (< E. 
VJ-. out) + joir, Y. jonir, joy, rejoice: f'OC Joy, 
r., and cf. enjoy and rtjoivc.] To rejoice; cn- 

jo.v. 

His lat u*» speke ot liiviy Ilf in Troye. 

'J'liat wc have led and foilh Hie tyiiie drj've. 

And ek of tyinc comyiigu us rejoye. 

Chaucer, Tiollus, v. 303. 
Ami that I and iny as«igncr may peassehlc rejoie theym 
[certain hnnls). J*aston Letters, II. 33‘2. 

rejlldge (rc-juj'), v. t. [< OF. (and F.) rejnyir; 
as re- + judyc.] To judge again; rcc.xnmino; 
review; call to a now trial and decision. 

'TIs hers the bravo mairs latest steps to trace, 
Pejndyr Ids acts, and dignify disgrace. 

Pojie, Kpistio to Harley, 1. SO. 
It appears now too late to rejudye the virtue.s or the 
vices of tliosc men. Gvldsmith, Pief. to Itoiiian History. 
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reju'^enate (re-jb've-nat), r. t. [< rc- + jiivc- 
iiaic. Cf. OY.'rcjovcnir, rejovener, rejoennir, rc- 
jeunir, renjovenir, rajeunir, F. rajeunir = Pr. rc- 
jovenir = OSp. rejuvenir = It. ringiovanirc, rin- 
ffiovenire, rejuveuate.] To restore the appear- 
ance, powers, or feelings of youth to; make as 
if young again; renew; refresh. 

.Such as used the hath in moderation, refreshed and re- 
stored hy the grateful ceremonj', conversed witli all the 
zest and freshness of rejuvenated life. 

Puliver, Last Days of rompeii, i. 7. 
No man was so competent as he to rrjifi’e/intt’thosedead 
old skulls and relics, lifting a thousand yeai's from tlie 
forgotten past into tlic middle of the nineteenth centuiy. 

Harper's May., LXXX. 393. 

rejuvenation (ro-jii-ve-na'slion), n. [< rejuve- 
nate + -ion.] Tlic act of re.fuvciiating, or tkc 
state or process of lieing rejuvenated; rejuve- 
nescence. 

Instances of fecundity at advanced ages arc not rare. 
Ponleniporaneous WTiters mention examples of rejuvena- 
tion wllicli must bc.l'jcgtirded as probably Icgendarj’. 

Pop. Sci. Ido., XX. 99. 

rejuvenator (ro-jo've-nfi-tor), n. [< rejuveuate 
+ -or^.] Olio wlio or that which rejuvenates. 
A great hcautifler and rejuvmator of the complexion. 

Lancet, No. 3433, p. 1193. 

rejuvenesce (re-jo‘vo-nes'), r. pret. and pp. 
rejuvcnrsccd, ppr. rejuvcucscing. [< ML. rcjiivc- 
ncsccrc, grow young again, < L. re-, again, + Jh- 
vcnesccrc, grow young: see rejuvenescent.] To 
grow young again; renew one’.s youthfiilness 
byroacfiuiringA’itality ; specifically, in hioL.Xo 
accomplish rejuvenescence, or repair vitality 
by conjugation and subsequent fission, as an 
infusorian. 

Tlic dark, double-bordered cells arc those which were 
sown hut ilid nut rejuvenesce. 

Pin^tcur, On Fermentation (trans.), p. 177. 

rejuvenescence (re-jb-ve-ncs'ens), n, [< reju- 
venc.'iecn{t) + -c(\] *1. A renewal of the appeai’- 
ance, powers, or feelings of youth. 

That degree of health I give up entirely; I might as 
well t‘.Ti)eet rejuvenescence. 

Chcsfer/ield, Mlsc. Work?, IV, 275. (Latham.) 

2. Juhiot., a trnnsfonnation whereby tlie entire 
)>rotoplasm of n vegetative cell clinngos into a 
(M'H of a (lifTerent chnrneter — that is, into a pri- 
mordial cell wliieh subsequently invests itself 
with a new eell-wall and forms the startiiig- 
]>oint of the life of a new individual. It occurs 
in iinmerous alga', ns (J'doyoniunt, and also in 
sojne diatoms. 

rejuvenescency (re-jb-vc-nes'en-si), n. [As re- 
Jnrencscencc (see -n/).] Sainc as rtjuvenrsccnce. 

The whole creation, now grown old, c.tpcctethand wait* 
eth for .1 certain rejuvenescency, 

J. Smith, Tortrait of Old Age, p. 2C4. 

rejuvenescent (rv-jii-vo-ucs'ont), a. [< ML. 
rtjureiia^ci j)pr. of rejiivcnesccrc, Ijoeouie 
vour.p: ncain : see lYjiimir.scf'. Cl.jiivcim’vciil.'] 
lieconiiiiK oe beeoino young ngain. 

liPiliK 

pejuvenescent, he stood in a glorillcd body. 

Southey. 

rejuvenize (ry-jb'vc-n!z), r. t. ; pret. and pp. rc- 
jnv{ni:ed,])\n\ rcjuvcnicitiy. [< rejuvcn{vsee) + 
-izc.] To render young again ; rejuvenate, 
rcke^t, V. A Middle English fonn of rit/A. 
reke-t, n. A variant of reel-. 
rcke'*, V. An obsolete or dialectal form of rnlc^. 
rekelst, [ME., also rekils, rel:yls, reidis, as- 
sibilated rycliellys, rerhies, rcrhcles,(, AS. rccct.^’, 
incense, < Vmm, smoko, reck: see lu- 

oonse. Prompt. ]*ari\, p. 433. (Straimann.) 
rekcnH, V. A Middle English fonn of recL'on. 
reken-t, a. [ME., < AS. reecn, ready, prompt, 
swift.] Ready; prompt; noble; beautiful. 
Thou so lyche a reken rose. 

^Hh’trrntiir J'oems (cd. Morris), i. 005. 
The rckcncste redv mcno of the rownde table. 

Jlurtc Arlhure (E. K. T. S.), 1. 40S2. 

rekindle (re-kiuMl), r. [< re- + 1‘indJc'^.] I. 
trans. 1. To kindle again; sot on fire anew. 

On the pillar raised hy martjr hands 
Burns the rekindled beacon of the light. 

0. ir. Ilvlmcs, Comiiu'inoiation Smiccs. Cambridge, 
(July 21, 1805. 

2. To inflame again; rouse anew. 

Pckindlcd at the royal charms, 
Tumultuous love each heating bosom warms. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssej*, i. 4C.5. 

II. inirans. To take fire or bo animated anew. 
Straight licr rekindliny eyes resume their fire. 

Thomson, To the Princo of Wales. 

rekingt (i’c-kiiig')> «'• i- [< 
iiiiike kingagaiu; raise to tlie monaveky anew. 
[Rare.] 
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You hassard lease, rS’kinffing him. 

Then I vn-hing'd to hee, 

Warner, Albion's England, ill. 194. 

rekket, f. A Jliddlo Englisli form of reel'. 
reknet, *'• A Middle English form of rcclMii. 
reknowledgef (ro-nol'oj), v. t. [< rc- + l;noK- 
hilije.'] To confess a knowledge of; acknow- 
ledge. 

]Jut in Hint you Imvc TchwwUdgcd .Tcsu»i Crisle the mi- 
tor of s.'iluacion. Udall^ On Jolin il. 

AllhoiiKh I ROC bcscnttcreil and wandering in this 
Conrtc, 1 doe not Icane to reJcnwledjjc the good, 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Uellowes, 1G77), p. 102. 

relais (ro-lfi'), ». [< F. rchus, a space loft: sco 
Ill jort.„ a ^Yalk, four or five foot 
left without the rampart, to receive the eartli 
wliioli may lie wavhoddown aud prevent it from 
fnllin*:: into the ditch. 

relapsahle (re-lap'sa-hl), < 7 . [< rddpsv 4- -/rb/r.] 
Capable of relapsing, or liable to relapse. Imp. 
Diet. 

relapse (re-laps')* f. [< L. rd<tp-<uff, ]>p. of 
rdahi, .slide back, fall back, < >r-, back, + lahi, 
slip, slide, fall: sec /r/jwr, r.] 1. To slip or 
slide back; return. 

Acrccnbly tothc opinion of Democritus, the world might 
reiaji'^e into its old confusion. 

paeon, Physical Pahlcs, i., r..vpl. 
It then remains that Charch can only be 
The guide which owns unfnilinfr certaint}* j 
Or el'C you slip jour hold and change jour side, 
Pelap'-in j from a neecs^arj- gublo. 

Hind and Panther, 11. 4Sd. 

2. To fall hack: rettirn to a former bad state 
or practice: backslide: a«, to rdajtsc into vice 
or error after nmoudmoiit. 

The oftener hr hath relnpoed, the more significations 
he oucht to gi\e of the truth of his repentance. 

Jcr. Tai/lor. 

Uut gnuit I may relapfr, for want of grace, 

Ag.iin t<i rhyau*, Pojte, Inilt. of Horace, 11. 11, 8S. 

3. To fall back from recovery or a couvuloseont 
state. 

He was not ivoll cured, and would have rvlap^e't. 

]Vi<nnan. 

And now— ala« for unforeseen mishaps! 

Tluy put on a damp nlchtoap, and reinjixr. 

t’ojrp'T, ronvcrsatloii, 1. . 122 . 

relapse [< rc?r/pse, r.] 1. A.slid- 

iiitf or fallmc: back, particularly into a foi'nicr 
evil 

Paso would recant 

Viiw s math' In pain, ns violent and void, . . . 

Wliirli WfiUid hut lead me to .a worse refnji^e 
Ami lit i\ l< r f.tU. iHtlon, 1'. L, Iv. 100. 

2f. One vrhn ha*^ rofallen into vice or error; 
specifienlly, one who returns into error after 
having recanted it. 

As wlitn a man b falno into tlie state of an outlaw, the 
hiwedi'‘iM TO' tli w itli I hem that hlls him, A the prince ex- 
cluilcs iiim from tlte protection of n sablcct, so, when a 
nnti U a relapi from Ood ami Ids inwes, God witiulmw cs 
Ills protihlern'e frotn w atching oner him, it ntitliorl/ctli tlio 
(U'liil, as his fn«trnmctit, to a>sault him and torment him, 
(O tiiat w hnt‘-oeuer he uoolh is iiniitat.a potestate, as one 
saitii. XarJie, Pierce Pcnilc^sc, p, b4. 

3. In mi(h, tlie return of a disease or symiitoin 
during or directly after convalescence. Sec rc- 
ucf. 

Sir, I d.arc Fit no longer In my waistcoat, nor have anj- 
tiling worth the danger of a rclajtfc to write. 

JJonne, Lctteis vl. 

A tnic relap*‘‘ (in typhoid] is not merely a recurrence of 
pjrevla, hut :i return of all the iiliL'iinmena of the fever. 

Vurrin, 3led. Diet,, p. KKI. 

relapser (rc-lap'si'r), n. One who rolapsc.s, as 
into vice of en*or. 

Of indignation, lastly, at those Bpcculatlvc rdnpfrrn that 
have out of p^jllcy or guiltincsso aliandoncd a knowrie and 
received truth. Pp. Hall, St. P.aul'g Combat. 

relapsing (re-lap'sing), p. a. Sliding or falling 
bach ; marked by a relapse or retnni to a fonnor 
wor.so state.— Relapsing fever. Sco/errri. 
relata, n. Plural of rctulnm. 
relate (re-lat'), r. ; prot. and pp. related^ ppr. rr- 
lailntf. *[< OF. YfUitcr, F. rdairr =r Sp. Pg. rc- 
laiar = It, rdat(irc^<. ML. rclaiarc, refer, reiiort, 
relate, freq. of referre, pp. rdaiuSf bring back, 
refer, relate: hoorc/cr,'] I, (runs. If. To bring 
back; restore. 

Mote not nilfilikc you also to ah.ato 

Voiir zealouB hast, till morrow next ngninc 

I’olh light of heven and filrength of men reWe. 

Speiv^cr, r, (L, III. vHl. Gl, 

2f. To bring into relation; refer. 

■\Vho would not have thought tills holy religious father 
worlliy to he canonised and related into the nuniher of 
saints. Pceon, Works, p. 187. (IlaUitvcU.) 

3. To refer or ascribe ns to a source or origin; 
connect with; assert a relation with. 

318 
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There has been anguish enough In tho prisons of the 
Ducal Palace, but wo know little of it by name, and can- 
not confidently relate it to any great historic presence. 

Ilowells, Venetian Life, L 

4. To toll; reeito; narrate: as, to relate the 
stoiy of Pnam. 

Wlicn you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 341. 
hlisscsl the talc that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry. 

Coir/Tcr, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

5. To ally hy^ counoction or blood. 

Ifow lov’d, liow honour'd once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by wdiom begot. 

Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 
To relate one’s self, to vent one’s thoughts in words, 
[Itaro.] 

A man w ere lictter relate Ittniself to a statue or picture 
than suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Paeon, Friendship, 

=*S3rn. 4. To recount, rehearse, report, detail, describe. 
See orcomif, n. 

II. intrans. 1. To have reference or respect ; 
have regard; stand in some relation; liavcsomo 
understood position wlion considered in conncc- 
(ion with something else. 

I'hiB challengo that the gallant Hector sends . . . 
Pelat‘S in purpose only to Acliillfs. 

.S’Ar/A., T. and C., i. 3. 323. 
Pride relnteji more to our opinion of ourselves; vanity 
to what we wnutil have otlier<{ think of us. 

Jane Austen, J’rhle and Prejudice, v. 
It was by ^•^l|lsIde^atlons relatinff to India tliat hie 
(Cllvc'sJ conduct as a ptihlic man in England was regu- 
lated. .1fac<T«f(ii/, Lord Clive. 

2f. To make reference; take account. 

Reckoning by the years of their own consecration, with- 
out relatinfj to any Imperial account. Fuller. 

3. To have relation or connection. 

There ate also in divers livers, especially that relate to. 
or ho near to the sea, as WInrhestcr, or tlie Tlmmcs about 
Windsor, a little I'miil called a Samlet. 

/. iroffon, Complete Angler, 1. 4. 

relate (re-lnt'), ». [< ML. rdaUtm, a relate, an 
order, roporl, nent. of L. rdniuf:, pp,: see relate, 
r.] Auytliing considered us being in a relation 
tt) nnotlier thing; something considered ns be- 
ing (lie first term of a relation to nnotlier tiling. 
Also rcldtum. 

If the relation whh-h ngrees to lietcronyms has n name, 
one of tho two relattcls b called the relate: to wit, tliat 
from which the rdatlon has Us name; the other thu cor- 
rt late. Ifurijersdinuft. 

Heteronymous, predlcamcntaJ, etc., relates. Seethe 
adjectives.— Synonymous relates, sco heteronuntnu^ 
Transcenacutal relates. Scc pmftcnmrnrnf 

relates. 

related(rv-la'led), p. ft.and ». [Pp.of rdafe, r.] 
I, jt. (t. i. Kecited; narrated. — 2. Allied by 
kindred; connected by blood or alliance, par- 
(icnlarly by consanguinily : ns, a per.son related 
in the llr.st or second degree. 

ItecauBc j cVe suniam’d like Iiis grace; 

Perhaps related to the race. 

Pxirnf, I)e(lfc.ntIoii to Garin Hamilton. 

3. Standing in some relation or connection; 
ns, (he arts of iiaintingnnd eculptnrcaro close- 
ly rdated. 

No one niid no ininihcr of n rerles of related events can 
the coiiFcloiifliiWB of the pericB ns nlatcd. 

T. //. Green, I’rolcgoinenn to Etlilcs, § 10. 

4, III vindv: (a) Of tones, belonging to a me- 

lodic or harmonic seric.'^, so ns to be suseoplible 
of close connection, 'ihim, tho tones of a scale when 
l:ikcn In fiUcccBHlon nre vieMiralhi related, and wJjcn 
taken In certain sets are hannontcaUit related. Sec rela.- 
turn, 8. (/>) Of ehonl.M and lonalilies, same as 

rclafivc, 

Il.t n, Same as relate. fJIare.] 

PcMcdit ;iTC rccipioc.ated. That Is, every related Is re- 
ferred to n reciprocal tHurelale. 

PiirijerHlieitis, tr. by n Gentleman, !. 7. 

relatedness (rr-la'tod-nos), n. Tho state or 
condition of being redafed ; afliiiity. 

Wc are not strong by our i»owor(op4«notratc. hut by our 
rclntednes’. Thf world Is enlarged for ns, not by new* ob- 
jects, hut tiy fimliiigmoic nniiiitics and potencies la thoso 
•we have. Success. 

relater (ru-iri'ter), v, X< refatr + -rrl.] Ono 
who rolatas, reciten, or iiaiTntos; a liistoriun. 
Also relator. 

Her hushand the relater hIic preferr’d 

Hefore the niigcl, anil of him to uRk 

ClioRo rather. MUtnn, P, L., vlil. rj2. 

relation (rc-bT'sbpn), n. f< relation, rela- 
cion, < OPl rdaiwitf F. relation = Pr. relation 
= Sp. rclacion = Pg. rdai^do = It. rrlazione, (. 
L. rcla(io{n-), a carrying back, bringing back, 
restoi’ing, repaying, a report, proposition, mo- 
tion, lionco a nan’ation, relation, also reference, 
regard, respect, < referre^ pp. rdalusj refer, re- 


relation 

late: ggq refer, relate.'] 1. The act of relating 
or tolling; recital; narration. 

Ho Echallc telle it anon to his Conseille, or discovere it 
to sum men that willo make rclacioun to the Emperour. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 235. 

I shall never forget a story of our host Zachary, who on 
the relation of our pcrill told us another of his owne. 

Evehjn, Diary, Oct. 10, 1C44. 

I rcnicinbcr to liave heaid an old gentleman talk of tho 
civil wars, and in his relation give an account of a general 
ofilcer. Steele, Spectator, Mo. 497. 

2. That which is related or told; an account; 
narrative : fonnerly applied to historical nar- 
rations or geographical descriptions: as, the 
Jesuit Ilclaiions, 

Soinetimo the Countrie of Strabo, to whom these our 
Relations are so much indebted. 

Purchas, Pilgiimage, p. 320. 

Oftimes relations hccrtoforc accounted fabulous have 
bill after found to contain in them many foot-steps and 
rellques of somthing true. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

Political and military relations are for the greater part 
accounts of the ambition and violence of mankind. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist. 

3. A character of a plurality of things; a fact 
concerning two or more things, especially and 
more properly when it is regarded as a predi- 
cate of one of tho things connecting it with the 
others; tlie condition of being such and such 
with regard to something else: as, the relation 
of a citizen to the state; the relation of demand 
and supply. Tims, suppose a locomotive blow’S off 
steam ; tins fact constitutes n relation between the loco- 
motive and the steam so far ns the “blow ing” is conceived 
to bo a diameter of the locomotive, and anotlier relation 
fio far as the “being blow n ” is conceived as a character of 
the ate.am, niul botli tlieso relations together are embraced 
in the same relationship, or plural fact. This latter, also 
often called a relation, is by logicians called tlio/omirfn- 
tion of the lelation. The two or more subjects or things 
to which tho plural fact relates axe termed the relates or 
correlates; tho one which is conceived as subject is spe- 
cincally termed tho subject of the relation, or the relate; 
tlie others tho correlaUs. Words naming things in their 
character ns relates arc called relatives, ns father, cousin. 
A Bct of relatives refeiTing to tho same relationship ac* 
cording as one or anotlier object is taken ns the relate are 
cailc<l corrf/fftiiYB.' such nre buyer, seller, commodity, 
price The logical nomenclature of iclations depends on 
ibe conshicration of iiuliddual rctfrtionjp, or relations sub- 
si.sting between the individuals of a single bet of coitc- 
Inlcs, ns opposed to rjencral relations, which, really or In 
conception, siibskstbetwcen many sueh sets. Relations are 
eitlicr dual -tliat is, cimnccting couples of objects, os in 
the examples above — orp/nraf — that is, connecting more 
(linn two correlates, ns the rcl.ation of a buyer to the 
seller, the thing bought, and the price. Every Individual 
dual relation is either a i elation of a thing to itself or a 
relation of a thing to something else. Loitical rcfations are 
tlH)sc whlcli are known from logical rellectlon: opposed 
to real relations, wlilch are known by generalization and 
nlistraction from ordiiiarj’ oiiservatlons. llio chief logi- 
cal relatitjus are tlH)SC of tueompossihilitit, coexistence, 
identity, nml othrmess. Real dual relations are of five 
cla.sscs: (1) dtihrcnccs or alio relations, Iieing relations 
wliicli nothing can bear to itbclf, ns being greater than ; 

(2) sihi^rclatinns or eoncurrencu s, being relations which 
nothing can hear to anything else, ns self-consdousncss ; 

(3) npreenicnts, or relations wlilch evcrytliliig l)cars to it- 
self, as simllaiity: (4) relations whldi everything bears 
to everjthing else, wliicii may bo called distances; nml 
(r.) vanfvrm relations, which boiiic things only bear to 
themselves, and wliiili subsist between some pairs of 
tilings only. Other divisions of relations aic important in 
logic, ns tho following. An iterative or repcatinp relation 
in such that a tiling may at once bo in that i elation and 

' It.n converse to tlic same or dilfcicnt things, as the relation 
of fatlier to son, or spouse to spouse : opposed to a ftnial 
or 7if»«-r/7}ratin7 relation, ns tlmt of husband to wife. An 
etjuiparanee or convertible relation, opposed to a diSQUxpa- 
ranee or inconvertible relation, is such that, if nnjthing 
is in th.at relation to nnotlier, tiic latter is in the same re- 
lation to the foinicr, ns that of couBhis. A relation which 
cannot sulisist between tw o things reciprocally, ns that of 
greater ami lesn, may lie called an irrcciprocaUe relation, 
opposed to a reciprornWc rcfafiwi, vvliicli admits recipro- 
cation ns possible merely. A relation sueli tlmt If A is so 
related to II, and R no related to C, then A is so related to 
t\ Is called a trausUiee, In opi)osition to an intmTm'tii’c re- 
latioix. A relation sncli tlmt if A is so i elated to some- 
thing else, (\ tlu'ic is a thiid thing', D, which is so related 
to C, and to which A is bo related, is called a concatenated, 
til opposition to an inconcnfcnnfcfi rcfntmji, A relation 
.subsisting Iietvvcen objects in an endless or self-returning 
KcricB Is called an inexhaustible, in opposition to an cx~ 
haustihlc rxlation. If there is a self-returning scries, tho 
relation I.s termed exfclir, in opposition to acxjclie. A transi- 
tive relation such that of any two objects of a ccitain cate- 
gory one has tills 1 elation totlic other may ho called a 
liucar and tho scrlc.s of objects so formcil may 

he ealied (lie line o{ tiic relntion. According ns this is 
continuous or discontinuous, finite or infinite, and in tho 
latter case illvcietely or nl»solutoly, tlicso designations 
may lie niipllcd to tlio relation. According to the nom- 
innllstlcfincliiiiing tlie conccptnnlistic) view, n relation is 
a mere prodiiet of the mind. Adding to this doctrine that 
of tlio relativity of knowledge, thatweknow only relations, 
Kant renelied his mncluslou that tilings in themselves are 
ahsoluttiv Incognlrahle. Rutmost Kantian students come 
to deny tiic (‘Xlstenco of tilings in themselves, and so rc.ach 
an ide.illstic reall-m which Iiohls relations to he as real as 
any facts. The le.ilistic view is expressed in the dictum 
of ScntiiB that every rcliition without which, or n term of 
which, Its foundation cannot lie is. In the tiling {realitcr), 
identical witli that foundation — that is, what really is Is 
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a fact rclatltiR to two or more things, and that fact viewed 
as a predicate of one of those things is tlie relation. 

Thus is rclacion rect, ryht as adiectif and substantif 

A-cordetli in alio kyndes with his antecedent. 

Piers Ploieman (C), iv. 3G3. 

Tlie last sort of complex ideas is that we call relation, 
which consists in the consideiation and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 12. 

The only differeticc between relative names and any 
others consists in their being given in pairs , and the lea* 
son of their being given in pairs is not tlie existence be- 
tween two things of a mystical bond called a relalion and 
supposed to have n kind of shadowy and abstract reality, 
but ft very simple peculiarity in tlie concrete fact which 
the two names are intended to mark. 

J. S. Mill, Note to James Mill's Human Mind, xiv. 2. 

In natural science, I have understood, there is nothing 
petty to the mind tliat has a large vision of relations. 

Ocorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 

Most relations arc feelings of an entirely dllfercnt order 
from the terms they relate. The relation of similaUty, 
c. g., may equally obtain between jasmine and tuberose, 
or between Mr. Browning's verses and Mr Story’s; it is 
itself neither odorous nor poetical, and those may well be 
pardoned wlio have denied to it all sensational content 
whatever. IF. James, Jtind, XII. 13. 

4. Intimate comioction between facts; signifi- 
cant bearing of one fact upon anothev. 

For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which liere appoar<'th due upon the bond. 

Shak., M. of V., 1\. 1. 2-13. 

The word relation is commonly useil In two sondes con- 
sidcrabh dilfereiit from each other. nilherfurtln\t qual- 
ity by wliicb two Ideas are connected together in the Im- 
agination, and the one n.iturnllj introduce'* the otluT . . ; 
or for that particular ciicumstance In wliich . . . wc may 
think proper to compare them . . . In a common way wc 
saj tliat “nothing can be moie distant tlian sueb or such 
things from each otlier, nutldng cun ha^ c less nlation," as 
if distance and rthitnm weic incomiiatlble, 

Ilnmc, Human Nature, part 1. § f>. 

5. Coimcotioii by cousiinKuiiuty orafliinty ; Itiii- 
sbip; tie of bivfli or timixinKe ; rclatioiislui). 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, llrst were know n 

Milton. I'. L, iv. 7C>(i. 

6. KindiTil; eoniKHdion ; n group of persons 
related by kinsliip. [I?arc.] 

Ho hath need of a great stock of piety wlio Is first to 
provide for his ow n nvci-ssitles, and tlton to give portlotis 
to a numerous rilnti»n 

Jer. Taiilor, Works (cd. ISofi), I. Oil. 

7. A person ('onnectod by consanguinity or 
nffinity: a kinsman or kinswoman; a relative. 

Sir, joii inn\ spare )our apitlicatlon. 

I'm no such bea^t, nor bis relatmn. 

Pojie, Imit. of Horace, 1. >li. CO. 

I am almost the ne.irest relation bo lias in the world, 
and am entitled to know all lil*> tlearcst concerns 

Jane Austen, iTide and rrejinllce, Ivi. 

8. In math.', {(i) A ratio; proportion. (/>) A 
connection between fi number of (luaiitities by 
which certain .ss steins of values arc o.wUided ; 
e.specially, sueli a connection as may bo ex- 
pressed by a plexus of general ccpiations.— 9, 
in music, tliat connection or kinsliip betwoon 
two tones, clioials, or keys (tonalities) which 
makes their associjition with cacli otlicr easy 
and natural. Tlie relation of tones Is peiceHeil bj tlic 
car wltliout unnl)sis riijhle.ally it prob.ibly di-jpcmls 
upon how fai the two series of upper partial fones or 
hannonles colneidu Time, a gl^en tone Is cloi‘Cl> re- 
lated to its jieifect lUHi. bce.ui'^e the 2d, fitli, Mil, lllb, 
etc , liannonKS of tlie one are resiiceliM-lj identical with 
the Ist, 3d, .'■itb, Till, etc., of the other ; wlille for con\cr.-f 
reasons It Is h.irdly at all relaleil to Its minor see<ind. 
Tones that Iia> e but a distant relation to each other, how - 
ever, are often br)th eloselj related to a third tone, ami 
tlion, parllcuhiilj if tluy aru associated together In some 
melodic series, like a scale, may aeqiilrc a close relation 
Thus, tlie seventh and eighth tones of a major poalo have 
ft close relation wlilih Is Indirectly hninionlc, but appa- 
rently due to their Iiabiltial melotllc proximity. The re- 
lation of chords depends prltnaril) on the Identlly of one 
or more of their rtspi-ellve tones. TliU“, n major triatl is 
closely relate*! tf> a minor triad *in tlie same root, or to a 
minor triad on the minor tlilrd below it«elf, because in 
each case there are two tones In common Tims, the 
tonic triad of a key is related to the iloinlnant and 
dominant triads tliiough the Identity of cuie of its t«iries 
wltlioncof tiicirs. As with tones, clmnls having hut a 
distant relation to each other ina> acijtilre n relation 
through their respective close relations to a third clionl, 
especially if habitually brought togctlierin bannonlc pro- 
gressions. Tims, the dominant nii'l sulMloniinnnt triads 
of ft key have a subitaiitial luit indirect relation; and 
indeed, a relation is evident between all the triads of a 
key. The relation of keys (tonalities) depends pr<iperly 
on the number of tones wliieli tliey Iia>e in common; 
though it is often lield tliat a kej is closely connectetl with 
every key whose tonic ti lad Is made uj) of its tones. Thus, 
ft major key Is most intimately related to the major keys 
of Its dominant nnd subdoininant and to the minor key 
of Its submediant, because each of them dilfeis from It by 
but one lone, and also to the minor keys of its mediant 
and BUpertonic, because their tonic tiiads me also com- 
nosed of its tones. Hence a major key and the minor 
key of its submediant arc called mutually relative (refa- 
fti'c major and relative minor), in distinction from tlio 
tonic major and tonic minor, which are more distantly 
related. Mlicn carefully analyzed, the fact of relation is 
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found to bo profoundly concerned In the entire structure 
and development of music. It has caused the establish- 
ment of the major diatonic scale ns the norm of all mod- 
ern music. It is the kernel of tonality, of liaimoiiic and 
melodic progression, of form in general, and of many ex- 
tended forms in particular. 

10. In Inw: («) A fiction of law whereby, to 
prevent injustice, olTect is given to an act done 
at one time as if it bad been done at a previous 
time, it being said to liavo relation back to that 
time : as, whoro a deed is oxeciited and acted 
on, but its delivery neglected, the law may give 
effect to its subsequent delivery by relation 
back to its date or to its execution, as may bo 
equitable. (6) Suggestion by a relator; the 
statement or complaiut of his gi*icvanco by one 
at wliose instaiico an action or special proceed- 
ing is brought b}" the state to dotormino a ques- 
tion involving both public and private right. — 

11. In arch., the direct dopendciico upon oi\o 
another, and upon tho whole, of tho difTercnt 
parts of a huildiug, or momhers of a design. — 
Abelian relation, a relation expressed by certain iden- 
tical linear eiiuations given by Abel connecting roots of 
unity with the roots of the eqiintion which {tives tlic val- 
ues of the elliptic functions for rational fractions of the pe- 
riods.— Accidental relation, an indirect iclation of A to 
C, constituted by A being in some relation to B, and B being 
in nil Independent relation to C. Thus, if a man tiirow’s 
away a dale-stone, and thatdatc-stonu strikes nn invisible 
gciiio, the I elation of the man to (he genie Is an aecldcntnl 
one.— Actual relation. J^ee nc/tm/.— Aggregate rela- 
tion. (a) A lelation resulting from a disjunctive con- 
junction of several relation.**, sin-h (bat, if any of the latter 
are satisfied, the aggregate lelatioii Is satistled. (b) Same 
ns comjHts’ite relation (a). (Tbl'^ Is the slgnillcat ion attached 
to tliewoMl by Cayley, contrary to the established ter- 
iiilimlogv of logic.}— Alio relation, a iclation of such a 
nature that a thing cannot be in (bat relation to itself : ns, 
being previous to. — Aptltudlnal relation. Svenptitudi- 
nal.— Categories of relation. Sec catee/onj, i.— Com- 
posite relation, («) A relation consisting in the simul- 
taneous existence of sexeral lelatbms. (t) Same ns j//- 
*7r«77ab* nfntiVni (a). (This is tlie sigiiincatloii attached 
to the plira.'*o by Cayley, lii opposition to Hie usage of 
logicians.)— Confidential, cyclical, discriminant re- 
lation. See tho adjectives.— Definite relation, n rela- 
tion unlike liny relation of the same relate to other corre- 
late®. ( I'ldH Ih Kcm|>e'6 nomenclature, but 1® objection- 
al)le. I'ecultar relation would better express the idea.] — 
Dlstrlbutlvely Batlsflcd composite relation. Hcc 
(fi,'fn7ndiVe/t/.— Double relation, dual relation, rela- 
tion between a pair of (bings, or between a relate and a 
single correlate. — DjTiamlC relations. Sec i!;/iiamic.— 
Enharmonic relation. scornAnn/KunV.-Extertor re- 
lations. See cxhTi^r. — Extrinsic relation, a relation 
whicli is established between terms already existing.— 
FalBO or Inharmonic relation, in music. .«ee /ubr.— 
In relation to, in the cbnnictns tliat coniKcl the mi1»- 
jeet with (lu- correlate wlileli Is the object of the prepo- 
sltl<»n to: as. mii^lc in relation to |><»efry (music in tli(»se 
chararters (lint connect It with i>oetry).— Intrinsic re- 
lation. See infninic.— Involutorlal relation, see 1/1- 
roHdonVif.- Irregular relation, a relation not regular. 
—Jacobian relation, the relation expressed by equat- 
ing the .Iftcobian to zen,).— K-fold relation, a relation 
which re«luces Uy k tlie number of indepetuient ways In 
which n sjstem «»f quantities may vnrj.— Legal rela- 
tion, ll>e aggregate of legal rights and duties character- 
Iztng one person «»r thing In ix-spect to nuotlier.— Omal 
relation, a relation exi*ros®e«l bj a system of linear eqiia- 
Hons, [\> Itli I.egeiidre, omal means having the dllleien- 
Hvi coellleleiit constantly of one sign; but Cajley uses 
the word as a s>nonym of bomaloiilal or linear.) — OtAcT 
of a relation, In math, seo orthr, 12.— Parametric 
relation, a relation liixtdvlng painineters, or variablea 
iucr and above the ctmnUnales.— Plural relation, a rela- 
tion belwo«n n relate and two or more correlates, ns when 
A alms n shot, B. nt — Prcdlcamental relation, a 
relation which coine.s uinler Arlstotle'ii categorj’ of rein- 
tl*in. — Prime relation, n relation not resulting from the 
ciiiiJuncHoii of relations aUeriiatlvel> sallsfled. — Real 
relation, a relation the statement of wlileh cannot l>c 
senanited into (wo facts, one relating to the i elate nnil the 
olliei t** the correlate, sucli ns the relation of (’.aln to Abel ns 
bis killer. For the facts that Cain klllc<l somebody nnd that 
Aliel wn“ killed do m>t together make iij) tho fact that 
(’.iln killed Abel - opnose*! to relation of rea.ion,- Regu- 
lar relation, n relation *»f dellnite iimnlfoldness. (So <Ie. 
fined by C*n\ley ; tnit it woubl ha\e been Iietter to lienoml- 
imte this n howoplanal relation, re.sen lug the term regular 
relation foronewlilch followsoiie law, expressible by gen- 
eral e«|uat Ions. forall \ nines of (beco<ir«linates — this mean- 
ing aecor«lhig better w Itli that iisiialh ghen torr«/M/rtr.l — 
Relation of dlsqulparanco. n relation wldcli eonfen* 
unlike names upon relate ami correlate. — Relation of 
cqulparanco, a relation wlilcb C<»iifei8 tlie same relative 
name upon relate and correlate: thus, I lie being n cousin of 
soinebod) is such a relation, for If A is cousin to B, B is 
couhlii to A.— Relation of roason, n relation which de- 
pcmls upon n fact wdilcli can be stated ns nn aggregate of 
two facts (tuie coneernlng tbo relate, the other concerning 
tlie con elate), such (lint tbe.nniiibllation of the relate or 
the c*»rrclale would destioy only one of these facts, but 
leave (he other intact: thus, the fact (hat I'l'anklln and 
Itumford were both scicntlllc Aincricniis constitutes a 
rclation«ililj) between them witli two correlative relations ; 
but these lire relations of reason, liecnuse the two facts 
are tliut Franklin was n scientific American nml that 
lluinfoid was n sciciittfic American, tliu first of .which 
facts would I email) true even if Iluinfoixl had never ex- 
isted, and tlic second even If Franklin had never existed. 
— Resultant relation, a relation between parameters 
Involvcil ill a Buperdeterminate relation,— Sell-relation, 
(a) A relation of such a sort (lint n thing can be in that 
relation to Itself: ns, being the killer of; but better (A) 
n relation of such a sort that nothing can be so related 
to anything else, as the relations of sclf-conscIousncss, 
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flelf-depreciation, self-help, etc.— Superdeterminate 
relation, a relation whose manifoldness is as great as or 
greater tlian the number of coordinates. — Transcen- 
dental relation, a relation which does not come under 
Aristotle’s category of relation, as cause and elfect, habit 
and object. =8301. 1. Narration, Recital, etc. Seenecount. 
— 3. Attitude, connection.— 6. Afliliation.— 6 and 7. Re- 
lalion, Relative, Connection. When applying to family af- 
filiations, relation is used of a state or of a person, but in 
the latter sense relative is much better; relative is used 
of a person, but not of a state; connection is used with 
equal propriety of either person or state. Relation and 
relative refer to kinship by blood; connection is increas- 
ingly restricted to ties resulting from marriage. — 6. Kin- 
drctl, kin. 

relational (ro-la'shon-al), a. [< relation + -o?.] 

1. Having relation or kindred. 

Wo might be tempted to take these two nations for re- 
lational stems. Tookc. 

2. Indicating or Bpccifyiiig some relation: used 

in contradistinction to as, n relational 

part of speech. Pronouns, propositions, and 
conjunctions aro relational parts of speech. 

relationality (re-hl-sho-nal'i-ti), n. [< rela- 
tional + -tf//.] I’hc state or property' of having 
a relational force. 

But if tlie remarks already made on what might be 
called tlie rc/afiounh7.i/ of terms have any force, it is obvi- 
ous that mental tension and conscious intensity cannot be 
equated to each other. J. Ward, Mind, XII. 50. 

relationism (ro-la'shpu-izni), n. [< relation + 
-ism.'] 1. The doctrine that relations liave a 

real existence. 

Jtclationism teaches . . . that tilings and relations con- 
Btltuto two great, distinct orders of objective reality, in- 
Bcparablc in existence, yet distinguishable in tliought. 

J'\ E. Abbot, Scientific Theism, Introd., ii. 

2. Tlie doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

relationist (ro-hT'shon-ist), n. [< relation + 
-ist.] If. A relative; a relation. Sir T. Jlrowne. 
— 2. An adherent of tho doctrine of relationism. 

relationship (rc-hVslipn-ship), n. [< relation -h 
-ship.] 1. Tlio’ state of being related by kin- 
dred, aflinity, or other alliance. 

Faith Is the great tie of rcfatioiw/up betwixt you [.and 
Christ). Chalmers, On Homans viii. 1 (cd. 11. Carter). 

.Mrs .Mugford’s ennverpation was iiioea«aut regarding 
the lHngwtK>d family and Firmin’^ relationship lo llial 
noble house. Thackirap, I’hIHp, xxi. 

2, In music, same as relation, 8, Also called 
iouc-rclationship. 

relatival (rol-a-ti'val or rel'a-tiv-al), a. [< 
relatirc + Pertaining to relative words 

or forms. 

Conjunctions, jucpoplllons (personal, relative, and In- 
terrogative), relatival contnictioiis. 

E. A. Abbott, !^lmkespearlan Orammar (cited in The 
[Nation, Feb. 10, Ibil, p. 110). 

relative (rcl'n-tiv), a. and n. [< ^lE. rclutif, 
< OF. (nml F.) relatif =r Pr. rvlatiu = Sp. Pg. 
It. rclativo,<. LL. rclativus, having rofcronce or 
relation, < L. rclatus, pp. of jrferre, refer, re- 
late: iivo irfer, relate,] I. a. i. Having rela- 
tion to or hearing on something; close in con- 
nection; pertinent; relevant; to the pui'iioso. 

The devil hath power 

To assume n pleasing shape; yea, nml perhaps . . , 

Abuses me to damn me. I’ll have giounds 

More relative than this. Shak., Hamlet, II. 2. G33. 

2. Not ahsoluto or existing hy itself; consid- 
ered ns heloiiging to or respecting something 
else; depending on or incident to relation. 

rverything sustahi'i both an absolute nnd a relative 
capacity : an absolute, as it Is such a thing, endued with 
Bucli n nature; and a rclnltrc, as it is n part of the uni- 
verse, and BO stands In such a relation to Ihc whole. 

South. 

Not only simple ideas and substances, but inodes also, 
nro positive beings: f bough the parts of which they con- 
sist are very often relative one to another. 

Locke, Human Uiuler&taiiding, II. xxvi. § 0. 

Religion, it has been well observed, is Boinetliing rela- 
tive to us ; a system of coiuniaiids nnd promises from (Jod 
towards us. J. II. Nemnan, Parocliial Sermons, I. :U7. 

3. Ill r/raw., referring to an antecedent ; intro- 
ducing a dependent clause that defines or de- 
scrihos or modifies something else in the sen- 
tence that is called tho antecedent (because it 
usually, though by no means ^ihvays, precedes 
tho reiatix’c): thus, he leho runs may read; ho 
lay on tlio spot where he fell. ITonouns ami pro- 
noniinal ndvcrlis are relative, Rueh adverbs having also 
the value of cnnjunellons. A relative word used without 
an antecedent, nf* hnidying in Itself Its antecedent, is often 
called n compoiouf relative: thus, u'ho breaks pays ; I saw 
where he fell. Relative words are always cither demon- 
stratives or interrogatives which Iiave acquired seconda- 
rily the relative value nnd use. 

4. «Not intelligible except in connection xvith 
something else; signifying a relation, xvithout 
stating what tho correlate is: thus, father, bet- 
ter, west, etc., aro relative terms. 

Profnmlity, in its sccondarj- as in its primnrj’ sense, is a 
relative term. J/acoutni/, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 
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6. Ill music, liavin" a close melodic or harmonic 
relation. Thus, relative chords, in a narrow sense, the 
triads of n given kej (tonality) having ns roots the suc- 
cessive tones of its scale; rdalivc Icctjs, keys (tonalities) 
having seveml tones in common, thus ntlortling opportu- 
nity for easy modulation back and forth, or, more nar- 
rowly, keys whoso tonic triads are relative chords of each 
other; relative major, relative minor, a major key and the 
minor key of its sulmiediantrcgauledwithrespecttocach 
other. Also related, pnrnfW. See cut under chord, 4. — 
Relative beauty, beauty consisting in the adaptation 
of tile object to its end.— Relative cbronology, in yeol, 
the gtological inethud of eoinputmg time, as opposed to 
the ali<<oh(te or hidnrical methoii.— Relative end, ens, 
equilibrium. See the nouns.— Relative enunciation, 
an enunciiition whose clauses arc connected by a relative : 
as, \Vhere‘-ocvci the caicasc is, there will the eagles bo 
paihcrod together.*’— Relative gravity, (o) TliL ateel- 
cnillon of pnl^ity at a station reierrcd to that at anotlicr 
station, and not expressed in tenns of space ami tune. (&) 
Same as fprnjic'ir(in'tii{\\ liich see, under •iron'ti/).- Rela- 
tive ground of proof, a premise which il«clf leqnires 
proof.— Relative humidity, bypermetropia, locality. 

the jioun«.— Relative motion, .see mfjhViij.— Rela- 
tive opposites, the two terms of any dual relation. — 
Relative place, tlic place of one object as detlued by the 
situations of otlier objects. — Relative pleasure or pain, 
a state of feellnp which is ploasurahle or painful by foiec 
of contrast with the state which preceded it.— Relative 
pronoun, proposition, etc. See the nouns.— Relative 
syllogism, a syllogism wlioso major jiremiso is a iclatlvc 
cnnnciatioii as, Wljere Christ is, tliere w ill also the faitli- 
ful be; but t’hrist is in hea\eii; therefore thcic also will 
the faithful be.— Relative term, a term which, to become 
the complete jjame of anj ela«s, iKpHies to be completed 
by the annexation of anolhcT name, ponendlj of anolber 
class: such tciins are, for examjde, f.ithcr of, the (lualitie-) 
of, t.angenl tn, identicaMv ith, man that xte. Strictly 
speaking, all atljtetives are of this iialuie. Relative 
time, the sensible measure of any part of duration bx 
mean? of motb'n. 

II. It, 1. Somethin" considered in ith rela- 
tion to poinothlii" else; one of two tliiii;,^ hav- 
in^a cerlain relation. — 2. A per.soii coiiiiecfi'd 
by blood or afliuity; especially, one alliml )iy 
biood; a Ivinsiiuui or kin.swouian; a ndation. 
Our fr{< nds and relatii*'.^ stand weeping by, 
iJh'Olx'd in tears to see iis die. 

J’lnnjrct, Prospect of Death, 

n»ere is no greater Inighe.ir than a strong-w lllcd rWnfac 
In the circle of Ids own connections, 

IJauthoni'', Seven tJaldc'’, xl. 

3. lufircini., (i roliitivf word ; arcdiitivc iirniioiin 
or iidvi-rl). Sro I , — 4. lu loi/ic, !i rclativo 

term — Lojic of relatives, linmcli of f'limnl f-ele 

wliicli treiit'.t ri rcii'-fiiiiiie-tcoiici-riiliif; thtiiu 

=Syil. C. O njtrrtif'n, i-tc. T(trit!>in. 
relatively (ri'!':|-tiv-U), In n rolalivo uinn- 
iicr; in rclntioii ovTi'.spcet to sninctliin^ cl-ie; 
willi icliilioii to C'iicli otlier and to otlior tliintrs; 
not absoluKdy; coniimrativcly; often followed 
by to; n'i, Iii*. oxiienditnro in charity was Invyo 
rrloUvrlii to Ids ineomo.— Relatively Identical, 
the i.iin'-''ni i Litairi rc'pccts.— Relatively prime. .Sec 
jiriim, 7. 

relatiyeness (ivd'.a-tiv-nos). ». Tlie state of be- 
in'; ivlativo or liaviii" lelatioii. 

Tlicrcfore, uIiilL’ fur a l.atcr period nf tlic dl.aleet-llfe (if 
liellas tliccepr* s'-icn “dialect "is oncoi pecaliarirtoritv- 
acs., it is a jiistiil.iltle tenii for certain aesrCKatifins at 
niorxiluilo^ie.d and r 3 iilaetlcal iiiieaonieaa in tlie cariier 
X'ciiods of lanaaaat^ vlltn dialect-relations cere more 
Eliarply aeilned. .Inier. Jour, PUtoU, VII. tri. 

relativity (rcl-n-tiv'i-ti;, n. [= F. rdoHrili, < 
KL, ''rcliiln ita(i-)'<,< hlj. rclohvui, rtdativo: .see 
rchilirc.'] 1. Tlie eliaraetcr of bein;; relative; 
rehativeness; tlie Ijtdin: of an object as it is liy 
force of soniclbnnrto wliitdi it is relative. Hjic- 
citically — 2. Plienoincindity j e.xistoneu as an 
immediate object of tlie nnder.standiat.'or of ex- 
perience; c.xistence only in relation to a thinlciiif; 
mind — xhe doctrine of the relativity of exlGtenoo, 
the doctrine that llic real existence of the hubjccl.and abo 
of tlic object, depends on tlic rc:il relation betxvecn them. 
—The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 'i'Jie 
phnuic rclatirHu of knoirledgc Inas received divergent alg- 
niilcatiouB. (o) Tlie dwlj ine that It I.s !iniio=sIble to ha\ e 
know ledge of anytJiIng except fjy means of If.s rtlatbuis to 
the mind, direct nTul indirect, cognized ns relntimis. (ti) 
Tlic doctrine of phenomenalism, that only nppearaneeB 
can he known, arm that the rtlatlons of the«e npia'anniccB 
to external substrata, If such there he, are completely In- 
cogniz-nble. I'liiRdoctrinc Is i-ometlmes as'-oclatcdwitha 
denial of thepobsil)ilily of arjy knowledge of relations ns 
such, oral lexstof any whose* terms are not Indcpeiideiitly 
present together in conccloufeness. It would therefore 
hetUT be denomlnnted the doctrine of the impox'nbllUif of 
relativity of cognition, (c) 'nre doctrine that xvo can only 
become conscious of objects In tlielr relations to one an- 
otlier. This doctrine is almost universally held by psy- 
chologists. 

Kelntivcnnd correlative arc each thought through the 
other, so that In enouncing relativity as a condition of tiro 
thinkable— in otlier words, that thought la only of the rela- 
tive— this is tantamount to saying that w'o tliink one tiling 
only as xvc think txvo things mutually and at once; xrhich 
again Is equivalent to the doctrine that the nb^oluto (tlic 
non-reIativc)Is fur us IncogI table, and even inconceivable. 

Sir ir. Hamilton, Jletnph., App. V. (e). 

When a philosopher lays great stress upon the rrfof inV»/ 
of our Inioxclcdye, it is necessar}’ lo cross-examine Ids 
writings, and corniiel them to disclose in wliich of Its 
many degrees of meaning he understands the phrase. . . , 
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To most of those who hold it, the difference betxx'cen the 
Rgo and the Xon-ego is not one of language only, nor a 
formal distinction between txro aspects of the same real- 
ity, but denotes two realities, each having a separate ex- 
istence, and neitherdependent on the other. . • . Thcybe- 
lievo tliat there is a real universe of ^‘things in them- 
selves,” and that whenever there is an impression on our 
senses, there is a ** tiling in itself,'* which is behind the 
pliamomenon, and is tlic cause of it. But as to w’hat this 
thing is “iu itself,’* wc, having no organs except our senses 
fur conmiunicatiiig with it, con only know wliatour senses 
tell us; and as they tell us nothing but the impression 
which the thing makes upon us, wc do not know what It 
is in itself at all. ... Of the ultimate re.alitie3, ns such, 
wcknow’thee\lstencc,nndiiothlngmore. ... ItisinthJs 
fonn that the doctrine of the relativity of knoicledge is held 
by the greater number of those who profess to holdit> at- 
taching any definite idea to Iho term. 

J. S. Mill, Examination of IlamiUon, il. 

relator (if-ia'tor >, ». [< F. rclatcur = Sp. Pg. 
rchtlo> =: ll. rcUitni f. < L. relator, a relatcT, nar- 
rator, < refirrc, pp. relate, etc.: see rc- 

Itilr.J 1. Same ns relattr. 

When this jdnee affords anything worth your licaring, 

I will be )»ur nlntor» Donne, LctteiB, xx.xi. 

2. Ill IniCf a )>ei‘son on wliofio .suggestion oi* coni- 
pluint an aelioii or special proceeding in tbc 
iKiiiioof tbc sia1e(liisnaTnobeing usually joined 
tlierewitb) is brought, to try a <ptestiou involv- 
ing bdth public and juivate right, 
relatrix irt;-iu'triks). It. [ML*., fern, of rela- 
tor.] Ill litir, a female relator or petitioner. 
Story. 

relatuni (rr*-la'tum), ». ; pi. rclata (-til). [ML. : 
see relate, i/.] tSatue as relate. 

The Jielatnm nod it3 Correlate seem to be siiniil naturA, 
Grote, Aristotle, I. ill. 

relax (re-laks'), r. [< OF. (and F.) rclaxcr =: 
Pr. rclasar^ rclachar = Sp. relajttr = Pg. relnxar 
= It. ntas'^are, rilaseiarCf release, < L. relaxarc, 
relax, < re-, back, d- Jaxare, loosen, < laxus, 
loose : hQo taxK Doublet of iWcai?c^.] 1. irons, 

1. To slacken , make more lax or loss louso or 
rigid; loosop; mako loss close or firm; as, to 
retax a rojie or cord; to relax llio muscles or 
sinews. 

N«r porvrd it to rrfnx their serried files. 

Milton, P. L., vl. m. 

The feif-vomplarent actor, wlien he views . , . 

The sltqu* of facts fiom tlic floor to Ih’ n>of . , . 
Jtelax'd into n grin. Cotrjtrr, Task, iv. 201. 

2. To Timkt* less severe or rigorous; remit or 
nbat(‘ iu s-trietiiess: as, to relax a law or ni!o. 

Thefif.'ifutrof niortm.'itn was at ecvcml times rr/aard by 
the legislature. Strift. 

Jlis Tuiiiciples. (hough not infIcNihle, were not more 
relaxed than those of Ids associates and comjictitors. 

Maeouloy, JUirlelgli ami Ids Times. 

3. To retnit or abate in lospcet to attention, 
assiduity. elTorl, or labor: as, to relax sUnly; to 
relax exertions or efiforls. — 4. To relievo from 
attention or efTort; afford a rela.vntion to; un- 
bend: a.s eonver.sntioii nlaxes the mind of tbo 
sUalent. — 5. To abate; take away. — 6. To 
reli<*ve froin const ipnl ion; loosen; open; ns, 
medicines relax flu* bowels. — 7. To set looso 
or free ; givf* up or over. 

Tlie wh<de number of convicts amounted to thirty, of 
whom Kfxtecn were reconciled, and the rcnmlndcr rrfnxrd 
to fliebcculiir arm; In other words, turned over to the 
civil magistrate for c,\eciitlou. Prefcotl. 

= Syn. 1. To loose, imbnicc. w’caken, cncr>-nte, debilitate. 
— 2, To ndligatc, ease.— 4;. To divert, recreate. 

n. lutrans. 1. To become looso, fcoblc, or 
languid. 

ills knees relax with toll. Pojye, Ill.id, .xxl. 300. 

2. To abate in severity; bccomo more mild or 
Ic.sH rigorous. 

The bin has ever i»ecn pctftf«>ned against, and the muti- 
nmiB well* likely lt» go gn at i**ngllis, if the .\dndniltj’ had 
not bought off Boiuc by inoiic} , and <iUierB by rdaxiny In 
the material polidB. WaljH/tc, Letters, II. 147. 

.She w ould not relax In her <lciiiaiid 

Lamb, Imperfect .Sympathies. 

3. To remit in eUme attention; unbend. 

No man '’an fix ro perfect an Ide.aof that virtue Uiistlco) 
ns that lie may not aftcrunrUa find rciiMin to add or relax 
therefrom. A, Tuchr, Light of Nature, II. III. 21. 

The mind, relaxing hdo needful sport, 

Should turn to w rlters of an abler sort. 

C«W 7 >cr, Retirement, 1. 715. 

relaxf (re-biles'), R. [<rW«x, r.] Kelaxnlion. 
Labours and cMres may have their relaxes and recrea- 
tions, FelUiam, RcfoIvcs, li. 5S. 

relax! (re-laks'), «. [= It. relasso^ weary, < 
ML. rda’xuSf relaxed; see relax j v.] Kolaxed; 
loo.so. 

The sinews, , . . when the southern wind blowcth, are 
more relax. Racon, Nat. Hist., 1 3Sl, 

relaxable (rc-lak'sn-bl), «, [< relax H- -able.'] 
Capable of ikdng relaxed or roinittod. 
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How, saith Ambrose, can any one dare to reckon the 
Holy Ghost among creatures? or who doth so render him- 
self obnoxious that, if he derogate from a creature, he may 
not suppose it to be relaxable to him by some pardon? 

Barrow, Works, II. xxxiv. 

relaxant (re-lak'sant), n, [= F. relaxant = Sp. 
relajanic =‘Pg. rclaxante = It. nlassantc, < L. 
Tclaxan{t-)Sj ppr. oi relaxarc, relax; see relax.'j 
A medicine tfiat relaxes or opens. Thomas, 
Med. Diet. 

relaxate (rf-lak'sat), v. t. [< L. relaxatus, pp. 
of relax: see reZrta;.] To relax. [Rare.] 

Plan’s body being relaxated ... by reason of the heat 
of . . . Summer. 

T. Venner, Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 2G5. 
relaxation (re-lak-sa'shon), n. [< OF. (and F.) 
relaxation = Pr. rclaxatio = Sp. rclajacion = Pg. 
rclaxaqSo = It. rilassazioncj C L. rclaxatio{n^i 
a relaxing, < relaxarc^ relax, etc.; see relax,^ 

1. The act of relaxing, or the state of being 
relaxed, (a) A diminution of tone, tension, or firmness ; 
specifically, in pathol., a looseness; a diminution of the 
natural and healthy tone of parts: as, rclaxeiiton of the soft 
palate. 

All lassitude is a kind of contusion and compression of 
tlie parts ; and bathing and anointing give VLTClaxaiion or 
emollltion. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 730. 

But relaxation of the languid frame 
By soft recumbency of outstretch’d limbs 
was bliss reserv’d for happier days. 

Ccnvpcr, Task, i. 81. 

(6) Remission or abatement of rigor. 

Abatements and relaxations of the laws of Christ. 

Waterland, Works, VI. 25. 

The late ill-fortune had dispirited the troops, and caused 
an Indifference about duty, n want of obedience, and a re- 
laxation in discipline in the whole army. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II, 373. 
(cl Remission of attention or application: as, relaxation 
of efforts, 

A relaxation of religion’s hold 
Upon the roving and untutor’d heart 
^on follows. Coteper, Task, il. 609. 

There Is no better known factin the history of thew'orld 
than that a deadly epidemic brings with it a relaxation of 
moral instincts. K Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 70. 

2. Unbending; recreation; a state or occupa- 
tion iutondofl to givo mental or bodily relief 
after effort. 

There would ho no business In solitude, nor proper re- 
laxations iu business. Addison, Freeholder. 

For wlial kings deem a toil, as well they may, 

To him is relaxation and mere play. 

Cowper, ’Table-Talk, 1. 160. 

Hours of careless relaxation. Macaulay. 

Ills better to conceal Ignoinuce, but It Is hard to do so 
in relaxation and over wine. 

//<*rnrb7tfs(trans.X Amcr. Jour. Psychol., I. GG8. 

Letters of relaxation, in S'cofj?faip, letters passing the 
signet, whereby a debtor is relieved from personal dili- 
gence, or wlicreby an outlaw’ is repoued against sentence 
of outlawrj’ : now employed only in the latter sense. 

relaxative (ry-lnk'sn-tiv), n. and ». [< relax + 
~al-iir.] I. li. Han'hg tlio quality of relaxing; 
laxative. 

11. II. 1. That which has power to relax; a 
laxative Tiiediciup. 

Ami therefore you must tis(i rctazatives. 

S. Jomoii, Mngnetick Lady, III. 4. 

2. That which gives relaxation; a relaxation. 

Tlic Morcsco festivals Bcom . . . rrfaaratfrcs of corporeal 
laljours. L. Aitiitsoii, West Barbary, xvli. 

relayl (ru-la'), n. [< JIE. rclayc, < OF. rclais, 
rest, stop, romission, delay, a relay, F. rclais, 
relay, = It. rilasso, relay; cf. rilasso, rclasso, 
same as rilascio, a rolonso, etc. ; < OF. rclaissor, 
release, lot go, relinquish, intr. stop, cease, rest, 
= It. rilassnre, rclasciarc, relax, release, < L. rc- 
laxarc, loosen, lot loose, allow to rest: see relax 
and refra.vfl.] i. A fresh supply, especially of 
animahs to bo substituted for others; specifi- 
enlly, a fresh set of dogs or horses, in hunting, 
held in readiness to bo east off or to reuionnt 
tho himters shonld occasion require, or a reliof 
supply of horses hold in I'eadinoss for the eon- 
vonionco of trnx’olors. 

Tiler overtok I a grot route 
Of liuutca ami eke of forcsteres. 

With inanyre/flyrs and lymeres. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. SG2. 
/lob. Wliatrrfn'/Tsctyou? 

John. Nono at all; wo laid not 
In one fresh dog. 

C. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, 1. 2. 
Tlirotigh tho night goe.s the diligsoco, passing relay 
alter relay, Thachcray, Philip, xxix. 

2, A squad of men to take a spoil or turn of 
work at stated intei-vals; a shift. — 3. Gener- 
ally, n snpidy of anything laid up or kept in store 
for relief or fresh supply from time to time. 
Wlio call aloud , . . 

For change of follies, and relays of Joy. 

Young, Night Thoughts, 11. 250. 
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4. An instrument, consisting principally ot an 
electromagnet ivitli the armature delicately 
adjusted for a slight motion about an axis, 
and with contact-points so arranged that the 
movement of the armature in obedience to the 
signals transmitted over the line puts a bat- 
tery, known as the Jocul haitenj, into or out 
of a short local circuit in which is tlio record- 
ing or receiving apparatus. Also called rehnj- 
mapuef.— Microphone relay. See microptoiir.— Po- 
larized relay, a relay in ivhicli the armature la i»erma- 
nently magnetized. The movements of the arinattiro 
are accomplished without the use of a retractile Bpring, 
and the instrument is thus moro sensitivo than one ot 
the ordinary form.— Relay Of ground, ground laid up 
in fallow. lUchardson, , 

relay- (rd-hV), r- t [< rc- -1- To lay 

ag.ain; lay a second time: as, to rchuj a pave- 
ment. 

relbun (rcTbun), n. See Calccolnrin. 
releasable (re-ld'sa-bl', a. [< release + -alilc.} 
Capable of being released. 

lie [RthcllmUl, king ot Merclaud] discharged all mou- 
nstcries ami chnrcliea of all kind of taxes, works, nml im- 
posts, oxceptinff Buch ns wore for Imddlnt? of forts and 
bridges, belli;; (as it seems the law was thou) not relent' 
able. SdiUn, lllnstralions of Drayton's rolyolbion,xi. 

release^ (rf'-los'), v. t.; prof, und pp. rdcaficd, 
pl>r. [< ME. irlc.^cii, rclcsscUf rc~ 

Icschcuy < OF. rcfanfsif i'f rfhswirry rcfvsscr, vc- 
leaso, lot " 0 , roliiiipiish, ((iiit, iiitv. stop, oonsc, 
rest, F. (also OF. nhichcry reUtschcr, 

F. rcldchcr), rolax, roloaso, = Pr. ycJaxnr, ro- 
lachar = Sp. rviojar = Pg. rvltuar = It. rtia.s- 
rihi'^rtnrc, rolax, roloaso, < L. 
rclfuran, roln.x: soo nhu', of xvhioh rclcn^'ic is a 
doublet, ('f. fffvl.1 1, To lot loose j sot froo 
from rostraiiit or ooiifinoinont ; libornto, ns from 
prison, oonrniomoiit, or servitude. 

But rilato nnsn cretl them, Fa.\ inp, M dl yc that I rWra.v 
unto you the KiUi: of the Jews ( .MaiK x\. R 

The Tarls Jlarehar and Sjward, vith ^\olnoth, the 
Brother of Hat oM, a little before 1ns De.vtb. ho I K lap Wil- 
liam) rrha'-'nl out of I’llson. JlaKit, i'hroulclcs, p. -0. 
Ami I a^o^e, and I rcfra'‘Y(f 
Ihe easement, and the liKht Increased 

Tcnniffoa, lu»*Vti{cc8. 

2. To fro(‘ from ]»ain. oaro, troublo, grirf, or 
any otlior ovil, 

The.\ xvduld be m «e.ir) of their Hues as cither tly all 
their r«uiii tries, «ir all they Inul to be rWen^rdof sueli 

an luauib miset? 

^hU'led iti Caj)t John Smith t> \\ <irkf‘, II, 01. 

L.'i»>ute. sileiiee, niul a mind 

lYoni anxioiib lli<in^'ht.s how wealtli maj he inei eas'd. 

CcajsT, Uctlrement, 1. 10 >. 

3. To froo from obligation orpoiialty: ns, t<» 
nkdi-c one from debt, or from a promise «ir 
oovonaut. 

About thlstime William Cecil, Lord nurlel;;b, and Hi;:h 
lYcasiin 1 of Ihi;^laiiil, llmliiif' liimseU to tlioop u lib Aue. 

. . . feat l,t(t«TS to the <'Utteatli»jr tier !<* 

him of his pidiluk Chaii'e, llohcr, ('lironleKs, p. i.siT. 

The piople bi^gid to be relented fioin n part of their 
rates Hist. Discourse td Concord. 

“OikhI fnemls." he .‘•.d*l, “sinee both h.avu tied, the rub r 
and the pm st, 

Jud;;o >e if fiom their fmther uork I he not >\ell rr- 
Icn'ftl " Wluttu-r, Cassaiulia Southn lek, 

4t. To foigivo. — 5. To (luil ; lot go, ns n logal 
claim; n'mit; .surrender t»r n'limjuish: as, to 
rclcdst a di'lit, (»r to rcltnsv a right to lands or 
tcneimaits b> conveying to another jilremly 
having some rigliL or estate in jmssession. 
Thus, a remamdci miin p tcnfci> bin i i^ht to the tenant in 
liosstssioM , UHL < oji.iueuer rcU a'rs his rj;»ht to the otljer: 
or the iii‘>rt;:.i^'te ri Intuit- to the llUl^t^al;c^ornn nurof the 
ccpiity of rcdeiiiptiMii 

I nUsbe the 111 ) n^ht ivith .a rank will. 

Ami Krannt tin. tin ;;ouenianhe id this Crete xle. 

If' ^tnictmn u/ Trmj (E. Ih 1’ S.), 1. UfiCO. 

Item, that tin* dneh\ of Anjou .nml tlie county td Mnlno 
shall be nf.-a^d ami deli\irid to the kinc her fallior. 

Shak.j 2 lien. \ I., 1. 1. M. 
We here nhit'^r unto our faithful people 
One entire subsidy, due unto the cionn 
In our dead brother's djiys. 

IIVt'd.T and Dclkcr, Sir Thomas Wjatt, p. HI. 

Tithes therforo, thouch claim’d, and llolj under the I.aw, 
yet arc non rdcah il ami quitted, both by that eomniaml to 
j'eter .and by this to all Ministers above cited. 

Miltun, Touching; llirellncs. 

6f. To rolax. 

It may not socm hanl if in cases of necessity certain 
protUable ordinances soinctlines ho released, rather than 
.all men alw sij s Btrietly hound to the penend i lK«)r thereof. 

Hooker. 

7f. To let .slip; lot go; givtMip. 

Bfddintr (hem llt'ht for honour of their Itive, 

And ratirer die then I/ulles cause relea.^e, 

SjKmcr, r. ij , IV. il. If). 
8. Totalioout of jiawn. .A7dd)/'.‘r,Tlio Bride (4to, 
1640), .sig. P. iv. (7/«H;»Y//.)=syn. 1. 1'o loose, ilc- 
Zlver, — 1-3. Xtfcerafe, etc. See diVen^^af/r. — 3. To acquit. 
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release^ (re-les'), «. [< ME. reiccs, rclcs, rc- 
IccCj < OP. relcs, rclcz, reJais, rcJlais, P. rclais = 
It. rtVflscto, a roleaso, relay; from tbo verb ; seo 
rcleasc^j and of. relays,'] 1. Liberation or 
disebargo from restraint of any kind, as from 
confinement or bondage. 

Conflned togctlicr, 

... (ill prisoners, sir, , . . 

They cannot budgo till your release. 

jSVmfr., Tempest, v. 1. 11. 

Thou . , . 

IVho boaat*st reXeatc from hell, and leave to cotno 
Into the heaven of heavens, jlf(7fon, P. II., 1. 409. 

2. Liberation from caro, pain, or anj’^ burden. 
It seem’d Eo hard at first, mother, to leave tho blessed sun, 
Andnowltsceinsnshnrd to stay, and yet llis will he done I 
But still I think It can’t be long before I find relcare. 

Tennyf^on^ May Queen, Conclusion. 

Wltcn tho Sabbath brings Its kind relraxe. 

And care Hes slnmlicrlng on tho lap of Pence. 

0. ir. llotmcs, A Ilhyined Lesson. 

3. Disebargo from obligation or responsibility, 
ns from debt, tax, penalty, or claim of any kind ; 
aequittanco. 

Tho klnpinado a great feast, . . . and ho iimdu a 
to tho provinces, and gave gifts. Bsther il. 18. 

Henry ITI. himself . ♦ . EouRhf In a papal sentence of 
absolution a relraxe from the solemn ob11;;ntions by which 
he had hound himself to his ]>co)du. 

atnhhs. Const, lllst., § 403. 

4. In 7utr, a surrendor of a right; a remi.^^fsion 
of a claim in sucliform as to estop the grantor 
from assorting it again. More spccine.dly— (a) An 
Iiistrninent by ulilch n creditor or lienor dlsch.ar^es the 
<lebt or Hen, or frees a piirtlcnlnr jicnson orprojicrty there- 
from, Irre.^liectlvc of whether pajment or salDfuctlon has 
.aettmlly been made. Hence iionnlly It implies a sealed 
instrument, .Sco receipt (b) An instrument by wbloli a 
pei.sou havln;; or clalmtlif; an tiUeilor est.atc In lan«h or a 
(ire.sent eHt.nte w'ttliout possession, sui renders hh clnlm to 
one hiu InK an inferior estate, or haviin; an alleged wronn- 
fnl pos«C'sion ; a qnltclnim. ^ec leaxc and releafe, muler 
/raw'-. 

5. In a stcnin-ongine, tlic opening of tho ex- 
luui.st-port ]>eforo the stroke is finished, to less- 
on tho back-pressure. — 6. In arrl/m/t tho net 
of letting go tho bowstring in shooting; tho 
iiiodo of performing tills net, Mhich difTors 
among <ljflVront peoples.- out of rcleasct, "itli. 
out cessation. 

M’hom crtlie and so and heven, ont o/n/erx, 

Ay herlen. CAancer, .Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 10. 
Roloaso of dower. Stcdotrrr-. =:SyiJ. 1-3. Delhenmcc, 
exctjse, exemption, exonenUlon, au'oUitlon, clearance. 
.See tl;e \cib. 

rclcfise- (rc-los'). r. a [< rr- + To lease 

a''ain or anew. Imp. Dirt. 
rcleaseo (ro-l6-so'), n. [< rr/rrt.srl + -r< L Cf. 
h.ssrct rr/rs.str.] In n person towhomare- 
lense is given; a role.sseo. 
rcleasemont (re-los'inmit), ». [< iWm.vri 4* 
•Hunt, C'f. OF. irld'^chrmcnt, F. rdiUham nt r= 
I*r. rddXdmcn = Sp. rctajamunto = Pg. rcUtXd- 
iiunfo = It. rtld.'^MiimnfOf releasenient.] Tho 
aet of releasing, in any ^ell^e; a release. 

Th I am llerenlec, sent to free jou all.— 

... Ill tliK club brliuld 

All jour rcteafemenr*, Shirley, Love Tricks, HI, i%. 

'Ihe (jneen Interiiu'^eth for (he IUlea<emnit of my Lord 
of Ncwjmit ami olhei**, wlio art) Pilwmera of \\ ar. 

Wmell, Letters', I. v. 8. 

roleaser (re-lo'ser), n, 1. Ojn‘ wlio relcasc.s, — 
2. In mrcit'.f any devieo in (he imtnro of a trip- 
ping meehanism whereby one part is rolensed 
from engagement witli another. [Hare.] 
release-spring (r»;-les'spring), ». A spring nt- 
taelicd to the ond-pieec of a truck for the pur- 
pose of throwing the brakes out of contnet with 
tin* whinds. Car-Jfuildn'*^ Divt, 
releasor (re-lo'sor), u, [< rr/ru.xrJ + -or^.] In 
ldu\ one who grants a release; ono uho quits 
or reiioimecs that which ho 1ms; a I'clossoi*. 
releest, A Middle English form of rdcasv^> 
releot (re-let'), V. [< rc- + /a/.] A crossing 
of roads. JfdiliircU, [Prov. Eng,] 
relefel. An obsolete spelling of relief, 
relegate (rel'o-gat), r. A; pret. and pp, rclc- 
f/dtedy })pr. rc)c(fdiiii(i. [< \j, reJeyatus^ pp. of 
rehtjarc (> II. reJetfare =r Sp. rvlcyar = Vr, rclc- 
(javy rdcfffinr = F. rcldjucr)^ send away, dos- 
pntoh, rcmox’e,< rr-, away, baek,+ hparCy scm\: 
see Jc(jdlr.‘] 1, To send nxvny or out of tho 
way; consign, as to some ohscuro or retnoto 
destination; banish; dismiss. 

M'c Imve not releyatrd religion (like Eonicthlnc wc wore 
nsli.'imed to shew) to obscure miiiiiclpnlltfcs nr rustic vil- 
liipes. /»(frAe, Rev. In rmnee. 

Jldcyate to worldn yet distnut otir n'poso, 

.lA Arnold, riupcdoclus on Rtnn. 

Ixclcaated by their own ]iolitlc:d Eympntlib'S nml M'lili; 
liberality , . . to tbo comparative tiEelessnesa of literary 
retirement. Stubbs, ]Mcd{e\’aI mid Modern Hist., p. C. 


relentlessness 

2. In Bom. law, to send into oxilo; oauso tore- 
move a certain distance from Rome for a cer- 
tain period. — 3. In laio, to remit or put oil to 
an inferior romed}'. 

relegation (rol-e-ga'shon), n. [< OP. rclcga- 
cloii, relegation, P. rcUgation = Sp. rclegacion = 
It. rclcgaaiouc, < L. rclcgatio(n-), a sending away, 
exiling, banisliing, < rclcgarc, send away: see 
relegate.'] The act of relegating; banishment: 
specifically a term in ancient Roman law, and 
also in eceiesinstical law, and in that of nniver- 
sitios, ospooially in Germany. Seo relegate, 2. 

The exilL'3 are not allowed the liberty of otiicr banished 
porBons, who, within tlio islo or region of rclcgaUon, may 
go or move whither tliey ideaso. 

Jer. Taylor, Wolks (ed. ISS.'i), I. 38S. 
Arius Tioliavcd Iriaiself bo seditiously and tumnltiiariTy 
that tlio Nieeno fatliers procured o temporai-y decree for 
his relegation. 

Jcr. Taylor, Liberty ot Prophesying, Rp. Bed. 
relent (rS-lont'), v. [< ME. relenten, < OP. ra- 
Icntir, rdllentir, slacken, relent, P. ralcntir = 
Pg. rcleiitar (cf. Sp. relcntccer, soften, relent, < 
L. rclentcseerc, slacken) = It. rallentarc, < L. rc-, 
hack, -1- lentils, slow, slack, tonacious, pliant; 
akin to Icnis, gentle, and E. litlic'^: soo lenient.] 

1. inirans. If. To slacken; stay. 

Yet scarcely once to breath would they relent. 

Spemer, y, Q., IV. il. 18. 
2t. To soften in substance; lose compactness; 
become less rigid or hard. 

lie Btircd the coles til relcntc gan 
I'lic wex ngiiyn the fyr. 

Chatteer, Canon’s Ycomnn’s Talc, 1. 2G7, 
There he Bomc houses whci cin swcct-meats will relent 
. . . more than in othens. Vacon, Nat. Hist., § 809. 

When op’ning hmls salnto the welcome day, 

And cailh rclcniiny feels the gonial rnjx 

Pope, Temple of Famo, 1. 4 
3f, To deliquesce; dissolve; melt; fadeaway. 

The colour®, hcyngcnntsiicrly wrought, , . . hymoyst 
ncssc of wctlkT rdenteth or fadeth. 

Sir T. Idynt, Tlio Oovernour, ill. 10. 
All nature mourns the bkles relent In phowers. 

J'ojK, Spring, 1. CO. 

4. To bocomo less sovero or intcuso; relax. 
[Hare.] 

'J’ho workmen let gla't.s cool by degrees, and In such re 
lentinm of lire ns tliey call their ncaling heats, lest it 
Fliould phlver in jilecc'? by a violent succeeding of air. 

Sir Ju Diphy, On Bodies, 
llio slave-trade had ne\ er refe nfed among (ho Sfnhom- 
etans. Tlancro/t, Hist, U. S., 1. 120. 

5, To beeomo less Imrsli, cruel, or obdurate; 
soften in temper; bocomo moro mild and ten- 
der; give way; yield; comply; fool compas- 
sion. 

Jlclcnt nml yield to mercy. Shd:,, 2 Hen. VI., Ir. 8. 13. 
Stern rro?crphio relented, 

, And gave him hack the fair. 

I'opr, Ode on St. t'ccilia’a Day, 1. 85. 
No light liad wc : for that xvc do repent ; 

And. learning thl", tlie hildegroom will relent. 

I’oo kite, too Jale ! j c cannot enter now. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 
iruns, 1. To.^lncken; remit; stay; abate. 
But nothing iniglit refenf her hasty Illght, 

Spenxer, Y. (J., III. iv. 40. 

2. To soften; mollify; dissolve. 

In xvatcr first this opium relent, 

Of Pape until It have Eimilitiidc. 

/’ndndMif, Ilushomirie (B. K, T. R.), p. 102. 
All his body slnddu ho dypsohied nnd relented into s.alto 
diojies. Sir T. Hlyot, TIic Governour, il. 12. 

relentt (iv-lent'), ». [< irlcnt, r.] 1. Hemis- 

.sion; stay. 

Nc rested till she came without relent 
Unto tho land of Amaron?. 

Sjtenxcr, F. Q., V, vil. 24. 

2. Holenting. 

Fear of death cnforceth still 
In greater minds submipsion nnd relent. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

relenting (rv-lon'ting), p. «. Inelining to relent 
or yield; soft; too easily moved; sofl-liearted ; 
weakly eoinphiisniit. 

Pclcntiny fool, and plmllow, changing woman ! 

Shah, Rich. III., iv. -1. 431. 

relentless (ro-lcnf'Ies), a. [< relent + 
Iiicaptildo ot'rclciitiiig; unmoved by pity; im- 
f>itying; iiisensilde to tho distress of others; 
destitute of tenderness. 

Only in destroying I find case 
To my relentless thoughts. Milton, B. L., fx. ISO. 
=?Syn. Imjilaeable, etc. Scetnc.rornMr, and list undcrun- 
relcntina. 

relentlessly (re-lont'les-li), ailr. Ifi n relent- 
le.ss m.'inncr; without pity, 
relentlessness (rc-lcntTos-nos), n. Tlie quality 
of being relenticss, or unmoved by pity. Inij>. 
Diet. 



relentment 

relentment (vp-lent'ment), n. [= It. 7 'allcnta- 
mcnto; as vclart -f -incnu] Tho act or state 
of relcntiii"; compassion. Imp, Diet, 
reles^f, ». A ^fiddle Euglisli form of release^, 
reles-f, A Middle English form of relish. 
relessef, r. A Middle English form of release^. 
relessee (re-le-se'), n, [Var, of releasee, imi- 
tating the simple ?c5scc.] Li law, the person to 
whom a release is executed, 
relessor (re-les'or), 71. [Var. of rdcasnr, Gf. 

In law, tlio person who executes a 

release. 

There must he n privity of estate between the rde<!s^ur 
and relcssce. Llackstone, Com., 11. xx. 

relefc (rc-lct'), V. t. [< jt- + 7c/l, r.] To lot 
anew, as a hou«o. 

relevance (rorc-vnns). n. [= Pg. rclcvaucia; 

as 7 'clcra 7 i{i) + Same as rclcvaacij, 

relevancy (rcl'e-van-si), ». [As rcicrancc (sco 
If- The state of affording relief or aid. — 

2. The state or character of being relevant or 
pertinent; pertinence; applicnblencss; defi- 
nite or obvious relation ; recoguizablc connec- 
tion. 

Mach I marvelled this ungainly foul to hear discourse so 
plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning— little nlctaiietf bore. 

PoCf The itavcii. 

3. In iScois law, fitness or siilTieicncy to bring 
about a decision. The rclcrnncii of the libel, In Scots 

1. vw, is the Eutllclency of the matters tliorcln stated to war- 
rant a decree in the teniis asked. 

TIjc presiding Judge next directed thoconn«;el to plead 
lo iho Tclfvavnf: that i', t'l state on either part the .argii- 
menu In point i.f law, and ctidence in i>olnt of fact, 
against and in fat our of tlic criminal. 

Scott, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, x\il 

relevant (rel'c-vanl), a, [< OP. rch rant, assist- 
ing, = »Sp. Pg. hln-aiitr, raising, important, < 
L. ri Irranif-)^', pnr. of i'clci'arc, lift up again, 
lighten, relievo, hcnco in Rom. help, assist: 
seefr7(Vr<’, and cf. 1. To the purpose; 

pertinent; applicable: us, the testimony is not 
rckvant t») the case. 

CIo*caiul rc/cT'i!it arguments havcvorj llttloholdon the 
pa‘>'iion'5. Si/dncu Simt/t. 

2. Ill lair, bf'ing in subjoct-niattor germane to 
the controversy; conducive lo the proof or 
dis])rnof of a fact in issue or a iiertinent hy- 
potlie^i*'. Se(‘ in'fhraut. 

The void rrluauf means that any facts to wlilcli It 
is iippHcd arc so u-l.ited to Wch other that, according to 
tljc ciininioii cniir.'f of ('^cnts, one, either hikcn by Itself 
or In connect lull nith other facts, prou-s nr tenders pi oh- 
able the ]•rc^cIlt, or ftiturc existence of the other. 

StcphC7\. 

3. In sufiiciont legally: ixlcvani 

idea. 

TIie.Tudgcs , . ♦ recorded (heir judginciit, which boro 
that tho indictment, if piovcd, was rch'vant to Infer tlic 
pains of lau : and that iho defence, that the panel had 
communicated licr situation to her sister, was a rclrrnnt 
defence. Scotf, Heart of Mld-I>othian, wll. 

=SyiL 1 and 2. Apposite, appioprlatc, Euitable, fit 
relevantly (iol'C-r.;uit-ii), ailv. In a relevant 
manner; ivith re'leviiney. 
relevationf (rol-C-vri'shon), ». [= Sp. rclcvn- 
cioii, < L. rclci‘ftlii)(ii-), a lisMcniuK, relief, < rc- 
hvarc, lieliten, relieve: pee rckraiif, rc/icic,] 
A rnisin" or liffinc np. Jinilcy, 
relevet, r. A Jliddle EiiRlisli form of rilicvc. 
reliability (re-li-a-ldl'i-tii, II. [< rclialilc + -lO/ 
(pee 'I'lio slate or fpiality of being 

reliable; reliableness. 

lie hcfto^\•s all tlic plea'urc«, .and Inoplrts nil tint case 
of mind on those around him or connected witli liini, 
which perfect conshtency, and (if such a word might be 
framed) absolute TcUatnlUti, equally in small as In great 
concerns, cannot but Inspire and bi'sto\v. 

Coleridge, Biog. Lit., Hi. 

reliable (re-li'n-bl), a, [< + -able.'] Tliat 

may bo relied on ; fit or worthy to bo relied on ; 
worthy of reliance; to bo depended on; trubt- 
wortliy. (Tills word, which involve.? a use of tho sufllv 
•able superficially different from its more familiar use In 
provable, 'that may bo piovcd,' enfatfe, ‘that maybe eaten,' 
ctc.,ha*5l»ceii much objected to by purists on pliilolugfcnl 
grounds. Tlic objection, however, really hasnopbllologl- 
eal justincatlon, being based on an imperfect knowledge 
of the historj' and uses of tho sufllx -able, or on a too nar- 
row view of ItBofilce. Compare afmVaWc, converfinllc, din- 
pcttrablc, laughable, and many other examples collected 
by ritzcdward Hall In bis work cited below, find see •ahle. 
As a matter of usage, however, tho ^vord Is Kliunncd by 
many fastidious writers.] 

Tbc Lmnerorof Hussla may have announced tlic res- 
toration of monarchy as exclusively Ids object. This is 
not considered .ns tlie ultimate object, by tills country, 
but as tlic best means, and most reliable pledge, of a higher 
object, viz. our own security, and that of Lurope. 

Cc*f«n'd. 7 c, Essays on His Own Times, p, 290 (on a speech by 
lilr. ritt(Xov. 17, 1800), as manipulated by Coleridge): 
[quoted In F. Uall’s Adjectives In •able, p. 2D. 
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According to General Livingston's humorous account, 
his own village of Klizabethtoavn was not much more 
reliable, being peopled in those agitated times by “un- 
known, unrecommended strangers, guilty-looking lories, 
and very knavish whigs.” Irving. {Webster.) 

lie [Mr. Grote) seems to think that the reliable clironol-- 
ogy of Greece begins before its reliable history. 

Gladstone, Oxfoid Essays (1857), p. 40. 

She [the Church] has noav a direct command, and a re» 
liable influence, over her own institutions, which was 
wanting in the middle ages. 

J. II. Xcivinan, Lectures and Essays on University Sub- 
(jects(cd. 1850), p. 302. 

Above all, the grand and only refiaWc security, in the 
last resort, against the despotism of the government, is 
ill that case wanting — tlie sympathy of the army wltli tho 
people. J, S. Mill, ileprcscntative Government, xvi. 

The sturdy peasant . , . Ims hccoinc very well accus- 
tomed to that spectacle, and regards the said lord ns his 
mo'it reliable source of trinkgelds and otlier pccunlaiy' ad- 
vantages. 

Lctlie Stejiheii, Blaygroiind of Europe (1871), p- 47. 
=Syn- Ti-ustworthy, trusty. 

reliableness (ro-U'a-bl-iie.«i), n. The state or 
quality of beiii" reliable; reliability. 

The number of steps in an argument does not subtract 
from its reliablt if no new premises of an uncertain 
ch.iractcr me taken up by the avny. 

J, S. Milt, Logic (ed. 18G5), I. 303. 

reliably (re-H'a-bli), adn. In a reliable man- 
ner; so as to be relied on. 

reliance (re-li'nns), v. [< rcli/^ + -rt7icc.] 1. 
The act of ielyiiig, or tlio state or character of 
beinff reliant ;*eonfident rest for support; con- 
fidence; dopcndcueo: as, wo may have perfect 
reliance on tho promises of God; to have reli- 
ance on the testimony of witnesses. 

Ilis d.ay.s and times nrc past. 

And my relianeca on Ids fracted dates 

Have sinlt my credit. Shak., T. of A., ii. 1. 22. 

Wbo \\ ould lend to a government that prefaced its over- 
tin cs for borrowing by an act which demonstrated tlmt no 
I’diancc could be placed on tbc steadiness of Its measures 
for paying? A. Hamilton, Tlie Federalist, No. xxx. 

2. Anythin" on which to rely; sure depen- 
dence; ground of trust. 

reliant (rc-li'ant), 0 , [< rely- + -fraf.] IlaWng 
or indicating relianco orconffdeuco; confident; 

as. a rc7m«f spirit; a. reliant hear- 

ing. 

Dinah was too rclumt on the Divine will to attempt to 
.achluvc any end b> a deceptive concealment. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, 111. 

relic (rel'ik), ». [Formerly .also rcUck, irliqiic; 
< ME. relyl'c, i thU, ehieny pi., < OF, vvliqm v, 
pi., F. nliquc. i»l. I'iUqucs = Pr. rcliquias = Sp, 
Fg. It. rcliqnia = AS. rcliqidn.'f, relics (also in 
comp, rclic-ffoiu/, a going to visit relics), < L. 
nliqnifc, remains, relics, < I'clinqncic (pret. rcli- 
qui, pp. 7 ’cliclus). leave behind: see relinquish. 
Cf. relict.’] 1 . Tliat wliich remains; that which 
is left after the consumption, loss, or decay of 
the vest. 

The Mouse and the Catte fell lo their \lcluallc.s bechig 
Filch rcliqvex ns the tddo maiiiie lindleft. 

Lglg, Euphucs and his England, p. 2.3 f. 

Tlicy fIicw monstrous hones, tlic Iteligucsol the Whalo 
from nlilch rerscus freed Andromeda. 

Purchaf, Bilgrlnmgc, p. 05. 

Fair Greece I sad relic of departed worth ! 

liyron, Chlldo Harold, il. 73. 

2, Tho body of a deceased 1)01*5011; a corpse, as 
dosorted by tho soul, [Usually in tlio ]>lural.] 

What needs my .shakspearc, for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an ago in piled stones? 

(Jr that his hallow’d nliqttrx should he hid 

Under a elar-ypolntlng pjTainId? 

MtUnn, Epitaph on Sliakspcare. 

3, Tliat which is preserved in rcmcmbrnncc; 
a memento; a souvenir; a keoiisakc. 

Ills [Peter 81 uyvc"ant's) silver-mounted wooden leg is 
still treasured up in the stme-room as an Invaluable 
Tclique. Irving, KiiIckerhocKcr, p. 400. 

4, An object liold in rcveioiicc or affection bo- 
cause connected with some snerod or beloved 
per.son deceased; specifically, in tho Horn. Cath, 
Ch., tho (Jr, Ch., and some other churches, a 
sairiFs bo«ly or jmrt of it, or an object supposed 
to have been connected with tho life or body of 
Christ, of the Virgin Mary, or of .some saint or 
martyr, and regarded therefore ns a personal 
memorial worthy of redigious veneration, iiel- 
Ics arc of three classes: («) the entire hodics or i>aitB 
of tlio hodics of vciicrafcd poisons, (6) ohjects used liy 
tlicm or connected with their maityrdom, and (r) objects 
connected with their tombs or sanctillcd hy contact with 
their bodies. Eellcsnro preserved In clmrclics, conventp, 
etc., to which pilgrimages are on their account frequently 
niauo. TIic mlracuIouB virtues which arc attributed to 
them arc defended hy such Instances from Scripture ns 
tliat of the miracles which were wrought hy Iho bones of 
Ell5lia(2Ki. xlll. 21). 

Tho In a Cliircho of .Seynt Silvester ys many grett rvh 
iquis, a pcco of the vesture of our blyssyd lady, 

Torkington, Dlarlc of Erg. Travcll, p. 4. 


relief 

■\Vhat make ye this w’ay? we keep no relics here, 

Nor holy shrines. Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2. 

Lists of rriic.? belonging to certain churches in this coun- 
try ai-e often to be met with in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 

llock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 357, note. 

5t. Sometliiug dear or precious. 

It is a fulle noble thing 
Whanne thyne eyen have metyng 
With that reWce precious, 

Wherof tliey be so desirous. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. 2907. 

6f. A monument. 

Shall wo go see the relxques of this town? 

I Shale., T. N., Hi. 3. ID. 

=S 3 m. 4. Remains. Relics. The remains of a dead person 
are his corpse or his litciaiy works; jn the latter case they 
are, for the sake of distinction, generally called literary 
remains. We speak also of the remains of a feast, of a 
city, building, monument, etc, Relics always suggests 
antiquity: as, thertfh’csof ancient sovereigns, heroes, and 
especially saints. Tho singular of relics is used; tlmt of 
remains is not. 

relic-knife (rel'ik-mf), 11 . A knife made so 
as to contain tlie relic or supposed relic of a 
saint, either in a small cavity provided for the 
purpose in the handle, or by incoi'porating tho 
relic, if a piece of bono or the like, in the deco- 
ration of tho handle itself. Jour. Brit. ArchsEol. 
Jss., X, 89. 

reliclyt (rel'ik-li), adv. [< relic + As a 

relio; with care such as is given to a relic, 
[Rare.] 

Asa thrifty wench scrapes kitchen-stuff, 

And barrelling the droppings, and the anutf 
Of wasting caudles, which in thirty year, 

Rcliely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 

Donne, Satires, li. 

relic-monger (rel'ik-mmig"g6r), ti. One who 
t-raflies in relics; hence, one who has a passion 
for collecting objects to seiwe as relics or sou- 
venirs. 

The benuty and hlstoi ic interest of the bends must have 
tempted the sensedess and unscrupulous greed of mere 
rckc-monfferg. Harper’s LXXVI. 302. 

relict (rel'ikt),);. and a. [< OF. relict, -m.yrcJictc, 
t'., a person or thing left behind, esp. rcUctc, £., 
a widow, < L. rclictus, fern. rchcUi, ueut. relic- 
turn, left behind, pp. of rcHiiqucrc, leave be- 
hind: see relic, relinquish.'] I. n. If. Ono who 
is left or who remains; a survivor. 

Tbo eldest daughter, Frances, ... Is tho solo reUcl of 
the family. 13. Jonson, New Inn, Arg. 

2. Rpeeifioally, a widower or widow, especially 
a willow. 

lie took to Wife the virtuous lady r.mma, tho RcUel of 

K. llthclrcd. Baker, Cluunicles, p. 10. 

Though the relict of n man or woman hath liberty to 
contract nciv relations, yet I do not And they have liberty 
to cast olf tlic old. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S35), II. 84. 

W lio con’d love such an unhappy Relict as I am? 

Sleclc, Grief A-Ia-Modo, ill. 1. 

3t. A thing loft behind; a relic. 

To broakc the eggesbell after the meat is out, wee are 
taught in our childhood, and practice it all our lives, wliicli 
nevcrthelcssc is Imt a Buperstitious relict. 

Sir T. Rroivne, Pseud. Lpid. (1040), V, Hi- 

ll. 0. Left; remaining; surviving. 

Ills Relict Lady . . . lived long in "Westminster. 

Fuller, Wortliies, Lincoln, II. 13. ^Davies.) 

relictf, r. t. [< L. rcliclus, pp. of rclinqucrc, 
leavo: sco rcltuquish.] To leave. 

A vync whoos fniito hninoure wol putiifle 
Pnmpyned [prunedi i.s to he Iiy every side. 

Reticle on liit oonly tho croppes hie 

1‘atladius, ilushondric (E. 11. T. S.), p. ISO. 

relicted (ro-lik'ted), n. [< L. rclicfii.s, pp. of 
rclinqucrc, rcliuciuish, leavo behind (see relin- 
quish, relict), + -crf2.] In law, left diy, as land 
by tho recession of tho sea or other body of 
water. 

reliction (re-lik'shon), ti, [< L. rcliclio(n-), a 
leaving behind, forsaking, < rclinqucrc, pp. re- 
lictus, forsake, abandon : see relict, relinquish.] 
In law, tlio recession of tlie sea or other body 
of water from land; also, land thus left un- 
covered. 

relief (r0-16f'), n. [< ME. rclccf, rclcfc, reief, 
also rciij', rchjf, rchjvc, relief, also remnants left 
over, relics, a basket of fragments, < OF. reief, 
relief, a raising, relieving, a relief, a thing 
raised, scraps, fragments, also raised or em- 
bossed work, relief, F. relief, relief, embossed 
work-, = Pr. rclcu = Cat. rcllcu = Sp. rciicrc, 
a relief, rclicrn, embossed ■work, reievo, relief 
(milit.), = Pg. rclcvo, embossed work, = It. 
rilcro, reinnanfs, fragments, rilievo, embossed 
work (boo lias-rclicf, hasso-rilievo) •, from tho 
verb: see 1. Tlio act of relieving, or 

tho state of being relieved; tho removal, in 
whole or in jiart, of any pain, oppression, or 



relief 

burden, so that some ease is obtained; allevia- 
tion; succor; comfort. 

Bycanse it was a descrto yle, there was no thyn^e to be 
founcle that myght be to our relefc, nqthcr in vytaylles nor 
otherwyse, wiiiche discomforted vs riglit moche. 

Sir H. Gwjlforde, rylgiymage, p. 02. 

Wherever sorrow is, relief would be. 

Sliak., As you Like it, iil. 6. 80. 

To the catalogue of pleasures may accordingly bo added 
the pleasuies of relicj, or the pleasures wbicli a man ex- 
periences when, after lie has been enduring a pain of any 
kind for a certain time, it comes to cease, or to abate. 

Benthamy Introd. to Slorals and Legislation, v. 10. 

2. That which mitigates or romoves pain, giief, 
want, or other evil. 

What relccfe 1 should linne from your Colony I would 
satisfle and spare them (when I could) the like courtesle. 

C(ipt. John Smith, Works, II. 80. 

rity tlio Eo^^o\^s of a jicor old man, . . . 

Oh I give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

T. il/o.'."’, beggar's Tetition. 

lie [James IT.] . . . granted to the exiles some relief 
from his privy purse, and, by letters under bis great seal, 
invited his sulijectsto imitate Ills liberality. 

Macaulay, Hist. Lng., vl. 

3. In Great Britain, assistance given iinder 
the poor-laws to a pauper: as, to administer 
outdoor rehef. — 4. Keleaso from a post of 
duty by a substitute or substitutes, who may 
act either permanently or temporarily; espe- 
cially, tlie going otT duty of a sentinel or guard 
whose place is supplied by another soldier. 

I'or this relief, much thanks; 'tls bitter cold, 

And I am sick at heart. ShaK\, Hamlet, 1. 1. 8. 

6. One wlio relieves another, ns from a post of 
duty; a soldier wlio relieves another who is on 
guard; collectively, a company of soldiers who 
relievo others who arc on guard. 

Even in front of the National Talnco the sentries on 
duty march up and do\Mi their beats in a slipshod fashion, 
while the relief loll ab«)ut on the stone bunches, einoking 
cigarettes and otherw isc making themselves coinfortablu. 

Ilarjicr'e May., lA.XJ.X. 620. 

6. Ill sculp., arch., etc., the projection (in 
pnintiiifj, the apparent projection) oL' a liguro 
or feature from the ground or jilanc on which 
it IS formed. Itulluf is, in guneml, of throe kln<ls- lilgli 
leliuf (allK nliect>\ low lellt f ihueso n/iVivi, ba^-reltef), and 
miildle or half relief Tlie distinction lies 

’ ibu degiee uf piojectlou. Iltyh rehef Is that in which 



the figures projucl at least »ine half of their natural clr- 
cuinferencu from the hiekgioiind. In Imr r<7ir/ Hie fig- 
ures pr()jui t hut pliglitl) fnuii the giound, In such a man- 
ner that no jmrt of Uieiii Is entirely tletaclied fioin It, as 
in medals, Hm- thief elleet being piodin ed hi the treat- 
ment of light and pha(l<*w Miildfc oi half relief is Inter- 
mediate between the other two. Tlie laileties uf lellef 
are still further distinguished a.s t'tiacciato rilievn, or wry 
fiat relief, the lowest pnssible relief of which the ptojec- 
tlon In parts hanlly e.veeeds the thiekness of a sheet of 
paper; and caro-rihreo, liollow relief, alho called 
rilcrnlo, or culanaglyphlc Bculptmc, an r.gyptlan foiin of 
relief obtained by cutting a furrow with sloping sides 
mound a flguic previously outlined on a stone surface, 
leaving the highest parts of the finished woik on a lei el 
with the original Bui-facc-planc. See also cut In next 
column, and cuts under ornnf, Proserpine, alto-rilicvo, and 
bas-rdief. 

You find the figures of many ancient coins rising up In 
a much more lioautiful relief than those on the modern. 

Addison, Ancient JleUals, Hi. 

7. A work of art or decoration in relief of any 
of the varieties described above. 

On each side of the door-place [of several grottosl there 
are rough unfinished pillars cut in the rock, which sup- 
port a pediment, and over the door there is a relief of a 
spread eagle. Pococke, Description of the Last, II. I. 135. 
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noliow-rclicf or CA\o-ntie\o Sculpture —Court of n<lfu. Hgypt; 
rtolcui.iic ad centur)- It. C. 

8. In /fcr., tho supposed projection of a charge 
from tho surface of tho field, roinosentod by 
sliading with a heavier hoiinding-lino on tho 
sinister Hide and toward tho base tlian on tho 
do.xter bhlo and toward tho chief. Tims, if an es- 
cutcheon Is divided Into seven vertical flt^^pe^ alternately 
rctl and w hitc, it would not he hlarotied paly of seven gules 
and argent, as the nile Is that paly Is alwa)sof an even 
nuinliet, hut the sinister fihle of three nltenintc Btiipos 
w ould hcshadetl to Indicate relief, ami t!iu hl.izoiilng would 
he gules, tliiec pallets aigeiit, the n.ssumptlon being that 
the pallets aro in relief upon the field. 

9. in ffliifs. fnoij.f tho form of the surface of 
any part of the carlli, oonsulcrod in tlic most 
gonoral way, and with special regard to dilTor- 
onccs of clVvntion; little used e.vcopt in tho 
name rcU^^f^m^tp, by which is meant a gcograidi- 
teal or geologicariimp in which the form of 
the surface is expressed by elevations and de- 
pressions of (he material used. Pnle«s the fcalc 
of huch relief maps Is veiy large, tlieio must he consider- 
able exaggeration, tiecausc illlferences of vcitlcal eleva- 
tions In n.itnre are email as compared w Uh supeillclal ex- 
tent. Itellef-nmps arc »K*caslonaUy maile by preparing a 
model uf the region It Isdevired to exhibit, and then pho- 
togniphlng this model under an oldhpie lilninhiation. 
'Ihu relief of tlio HUifiito Is also fre<inenlly Indicated on 
maps by varlonn colorn or by a number of tints of one 
color. Ikitii Inn Imic and contonr-Hno maps jdso Indicate 
the relief of the tuirfaee, to a greater <'r less extent, accord- 
ing to their scale and artistic peifecHon TIiub, the Du- 
four map of Swllzerlainl, especially when pludogr.iphed 
down to a mnall Blre. has In a ver>’ striking <legreu the 
clfect of a photognaph fnun an actual model, idtliough In 
reality a lmchure-niai>. 

10. In fort., the pcrpcndiciilnr licight of tho 
interior crest of the parapet nhove the bottom 
of tho ditch. — 11. Prominence or distinctness 
given to anything by something presenting n 
contnist to it, or brought into close relation 
with or proximity to it; u contrast. 

Here also gndeftil mixture <»( weli nmtch d 
And F«»rte«l hues (each giving each riluf, 

Ainl li) contrasted lieautj shining more). 

CvirjnT, Task, ill. (kU, 
JIlss Brooke had tiint Kind of !»e.iutj which seems to he 
throivn Into relief by poor uress, 

Gcoryc 7.Vio(, Mlddlematch, 1. 

12. In hunting, a nolo sounded on tho horn on 
reaching homo after tho cha*' 0 . 


On taking up the inheritance of lands. arehV/pvas paid 
to the king]. The rcLV/ originally consisted of arras, ar- 
mour and horses, and ivas arbitraiy in amount, butw’as sub- 
sequently “ascertained,” tliat is, rendered certain, by the 
Conqueror, and fixed at a certain quantity of arms and ha- 
biliments of war. After the assize of arms of llcmy II., 
it was commuted for a money payment of 100s. for every 
kniglit's fee, and as thus fixed continued to be payable ever 
afterwards. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 25. 

Absolute relief, in fort., the height of any point of a xvork 
above the bottom of the ditch.— Alternative relief, in 
law, different inodes of redress asked in tho alternative, 
usually because of uncertainty as to some of the facts, or 
because of a discretionarj’ poiver in the court to award 
either.— Bond of rellel. See &omZi.— Constructive 
relief, in fori., the height of any point of a work above 
the piano of construction. — Conversion of relief. See 
co7iirr«ou. — Indoor relief, accommodation in the poor- 
house, as distinguished from outdoor relief, the assistance 
given to tlioso paupers who live outside. [Great Britain.] 
— Infeftment of relief. Sec infeftment. — Outdoor re- 
lief. See indoor rchV/.— Parochial relief. See paro- 
c/n'fi?.— Relief Church, a body of ITesbyterian dissenters 
in Scotland, xvho separated from the Established Clmrch 
on account of tlie oppressive exercise of patronage. 
Thomas Gillespie, its founder, was deposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of .Scotland in 1752, and or- 
ganized the " Presbytery of Relief” on October 22d, 17C1. 
In 1817 the Relief and United Secession churches amal- 
gamated, forming tho United Presbyterian Churcli. — Re- 
lief law. Sec fujfi.— Relief processes, those processes 
in mcciianical or “process” engraving by which are pro- 
duced plates or Idocks with raised lines, capable of being 
lu inted from like type, or together withtype, in an ordinary 
press.— Relief sating, or sating relief. Same as raised 
satiiustitehiw'hlch see, \\ih\ot satin-stitch). — Roman Cath- 
olic Relief Acts. SccCnf/iofic.— Specific relief, in /njr, 
action of the court directly on the person or property, as 
distinguished from that In which an award of damages only 
Is made, to he collected by execution. = Syil. Mitiga- 

tion.— 2. Help, aid, support. 

relief-ful (ro-luf'fiil), a, [< relief + -ful.'] Full 
of relief ; ginng relief or ease. 

Ncverwasthcroamorcjoyoushcart, . . . re.ady to hurst 

its bars for relief-ful expression. 

Jixchardson, Clarissa Uarloivc, III. lix. 

reliefiess (ro-lef'lcs), a. [< relief + -less.'] 
Destitute ofVelief, in any sense, 
relief-map (re-lGf'map), n. See relief, 9. 
relief-perspective (ro-lef'per-spck'tiv), n. 
The art of con.structiiig homological figures in 
.<;piice, ami of (lotcnniuing the relations of tho 
parts of bas-reliefs, theatrical settings, etc., to 
make them look like nature. Evciy such renre- 
Bcntatlon refers to a fixed center of pcispectivu luul to 
. n fixed plane of homology. Tlie latter la a theater set- 
ting is the plane In which tho actors gcncmlly stand; In 
a has-rellef It is the pljuicof life-sizo figures. Lvciy uatu- 
nil plane Is represented by a plane cutting it in a line lying 
in the plane of homology. Lvcrj’ natmal point is lepre- 
pented liy a point In the same ray from the center of per- 
R))cctivc. Tlie jOane of homolog)’ repicsents Itself, and 
tlie center of t>ei-spcctlve represents itself. One other 
point can he taKeii nihltrailly to repicseiit a given point. 
Tliere is a van!«liing i>lane. ji.ijallel to the piano of homol- 
ogy, w iileh represscnls the portions of space at an infinite 
dMance. 

relief-valve (iv-lGf'valv), ». 1. Tn a stonm-on- 
gino, a valve through wliieh tho water escapes 
into the )iot-woll when shut oil from theboiler. 
— 2. A valve set to open at a given pressure 
of steam, air, orwattu*; a safety-valve. — 3. A 
valve for automatically admitting air to a cask 
wbon the lirpiid in it is withdrawn, 
relief-work (rc-lOf'wcrk'l, u. Work in road- 
making, tho construction of public buildings, 
or tlio like, put in Iiand for tho pui-poso of af- 
fording cmploxuncnt to the poor in times of pub- 
lic distress. [Eiig.] 

Those. . . whohclIevethiitJMiycmploymentgivcnhy the 
gunuliunson rrLV/'.irorA'.^ would bewnsleful find injuiioua 
nmvlhid Hmt tlie'entire question is one of administmtion. 
ninl that sueli work jiroved a success in Manchester dur 
lug the cotton famine. Contemporary Jlcv., LlII. 51. 

relier (rc-U'er), », [< relg"^ + One who 

relies or places conlidenco. 

My friends [aro] no rcliers on my fortunes. 

Fletcher, Tamer I'amcd, L X 


Now, Sir. wlicn you come to )our stately gate, ns you 
sounded the rcchcat iKfiire, so now )ou must sound the 
relccfe three times. JMurn from /'nrnnxH'?M(lC(WX Ik fi- 

13t. What isi»ickodup; fragments left ; broken 
moat given in alms. 

After dencr. tlier shall come all fire sowerjs, and take 
the rdcf of the mete and dr)'nke that the fforsayde M. and 
Biiophoiderls levjth. I'nylish Gilds (L. E. T. S.), p. 315. 

14. In hnr, that wliicli a court of justice awards 
to a suitor as redress for the grievance of which 
lie complains. — 15. In feudal law, a fine or 
comjiosition whicli the heir of a tenant liold- 
ing by knight^s service or other tenure paid 
to the’ lord at the death of tho ancestor, for the 
privilege of siiccccdiiig to the estate, which, on 
strict feudal principles, had lapsed or fallen 
to the lord on tho death of tho tenant. This re- 
lief consisted of horses, arms, money, etc., the amount of 
which xvas originally arhltnir)*, hut aftenvard fixed liy law. 
Tho term Is still used In this sense in Scots luw’, being a 
sum exigible by a fcmlnl superior from the heir who en- 
ters oil a feu. Also colled casualty of relief. 


reliBVable (rC*-lG'va-bl), a. [(.relieve + -able.] 
Capable of being relieved; fitted to receive re- 
lief. 

Neither c.an they, n.s to rep.anition, hold plea of things 
wherein the parly is rclievalle by common law. 

Sir M. Hale. 

relieve (ro-lCv'), r.; prot. and pp. rclicreil, 
mn-. 7-cIicriiip. [Early mod. E. also < 

AIE. rcicvcii,' <. OF. rclci'cr, F. rclcvcr = Pr. Sp. 
Pp. rrlcvnr = It. rilmirc, lift up, relievo, < E. 
rcicnirc, lift up, raise, make light, lighten, re- 
lievo, alloviato, lessen, ease, comfort, < rc-, 
again, + Ivvtirc, lift: see IcvftiiO, Icvih/, etc., 
and cf. rclirf, relevant, etc.] I. trans. If. To 
lift lip ; set np a second time ; hence, to collect ; 
assemhlo. 

Supposing ever, though we sore Bmcrte, 

To be relevcd by him aftcrwaid. 

Chaucer, Tiol. to Cniion’s Yeoman’s Talc, 1. 319. 

That that deth douii brouhtc duth slinl rclcuc. 

Piers Plou'man(C), xxi. 146. 



relieve 

2. To remove, ivholly or partially, as anything 
that depresses, weighs down, pains, oppresses, 
etc.; mitigate; alleviate; lessen. 

Miser}' , . . never reUcred by any. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 70S. 
I cannot behold a beppar without relievinrj his necessi- 
ties with my purse, or liis soul with my prayers. 

Sir T. Broume, Heligio Medici, ii. 13. 
Accident in some measure relieved our embarrassment. 

Goldifmith, Vicar, vii. 

3. To free, -wholly or partly, from paiu, grief, 
want, anxiety, trouble, encumbrance, or any- 
thing that is considered to be an evil ; give ease, 
comfort, or consolation to; help; aid; support; 
succor: as, to relieve the poor and needy. 

lie relievctfi the fatherless and widow. Ps. cxlvi. 9. 
And to remember the lady's love 
That last reliev’d you out of pine. 

VoiDUf Beichna and Sxme Ptje (Child's Pallads, IV. 8). 
The pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves in re- 
lieving those w ho suffer. Burke, Sublime and BeautifiiL 

4. Specifically, to bring efficient helj) to (a be- 
sieged place) ; raise the siege of. 

The King of Scots, with the Duke of Gloucester, about 
the Sth of July besieged Dreux; which agreed, if it were 
not relieved by the twentieth of that ilonth, then to sur- 
render it. Baker, Clironlcles, p. 176. 

5. To release from a post, station, task, or 
duty by substituting another person or party; 
put another in the place of, or take the place of, 
in the performance of any dut^', tlie bearing of 
any burden, or the like : as, to relieve a sentinel 
or guard. 

Mar. Farewell, honest soldier. 

Who hath relieved you? 

Fran. Bernardo has my place. 

Shak,, llainlet, i. 1. 17. 

6. To ease of any burden, wrong, or oppression 
by judicial or legislative interposition, by in- 
demnification for losses, or tlio like; right. — 7. 
To give assistance to; support. 

Parallels or like relations alternately rchci’tf each other, 
when neither will pass asunder, yet they arc plausible to- 
gether. Sir T. Broime. 

8. To mitigate; lessen; soften. 

Kot a lichen relieves the sciiiUllating whiteness of those 
skeleton clIlfB. llarper’s Mag., LXV. 107. 

9. To give relief or prominence to, literally 
or figuratively; hence, to give contrast to; 
heighten the eTect or interest of, by contrast 
or variety. 

TJic poet must take care not to encumber hie poem w'lth 
too much business; but eometlmes to relieve the subject 
with a mond rertectlon. 

Addison, Essay on Virgil’s Georgies. 
The vegetation against which the ruined colonnades 
are relieicd consists almost wholly of almond atjd olive 
trees, . , . both enhancing the warm tints of the stone. 

J. A. Sgmonds, Italy and Greece, p. 189. 
Relle-vlng arch. Same as arch of discharge (which see, 
under arcAi).— Believing oflQcer, in England, a salaried 
official appointed by the board of guardians of a poor-law 
union to superintend the relief of the poor in the parish 
or distifct. lie icctives applications for relief, inquires 
into facts, and ascertains whether the case is or is not 
within the conditions required by the law. He visits the 
houses of the applicants in order to pursue his inquiries, 
and gives immediate relief in urgent cases. — Relieving 
tackles. See facWc.— To relieve nature. Scanature.— 
To relieve of, to take from ; free from : said of that which 
is burdensome. 

lie shook hands with none until he had helped ifias 
Brown to unfurl her umbrella, land] had relieved her of 
her prayer-book. Mrs. Gafkell, Cranford i. 

= Syn- 2. Mitigate, Asniage, etc. (see allcviaU)-, dimiiiish, 
lighten. 

Il.f intrant-. To rise; arise. 

As soon as I might I releved up again. 

Lamentation of Marg Magdalene, st. 29. 
Thane releris the renkes of the roundc table 
Be the rlclic revare, that r}'nnyB so faire. 

Marie Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2278. 
At cche tyme that he [Frolle] didde relexe, he [Galashin] 
smote h}Tn with his swerde to grounde, that his men wende 
wele that he hadde be deed. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii 397. 

relievementt (re-lev'ment), n. [= P. rcli-cc- 
vtent = Vt. rdCTumcnt = It. rUevamcnio, < 3IL. 
relcramcntum, rolie-vnng, relief, < relevarc, re- 
lieve : see relieve.'] The act of relieving, or the 
state of heingrelie ved, in any sense ; that which 
mitigates or liglitens; relief. 

His [Robert’s) delay yields the King time to confirm 
him Friends, under-work his Enemies, and make himself 
strong with the English, which he did by granting relaxa- 
tion of tribute, with other reliexemenU of their doleances. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 53. 

reliever fre-le'v^tr), n, [< relieve + 1. 

One who or that which relieves or gives relief, 

0 welcome, my reliever; 

Aristius, as thou lov’st me, ransom me. 

B. Jenuon, Poetaster, Iii. 1. 
It acts In three ways . . (2) as ar<fC«rerof congestion. 

Lancet, Ko. 3449, p. 3 of Adv'ts. 
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2. In gun., an iron ring fixed to a liandlo by 
means of a socket, which servos to disengage 
the searcher of a gun when one of its poihts 
is retained in a hole. — 3. A garment kept for 
being lent out. [Slang.] 

In some sweating places there is an old coat kept called 
the reliever, and this Is borrowed by such men as liavo 
none of their own to go out in. 

Kingsley, Cheap Clothes and Nasty. {Davies.) 

relievo, «. See rilievo. 

relight (re-lit'), V. [< rc- + I. Irans, 

1. To light anew; illuminate again. 

Ills power can heal mo and relight my eye. Pope. 

2. To rekindle ; set on five again. 

II. iiitrdiis. To burn again; roldndlo; tako 
firo again. 

Tho desire ... relit suddenly, and glowed warm la her 
heart. Charlotte lironte. Shirley, .yvili, 

religieuse (rfe-le-zlii-67/), ». [< P. rcligicusc 

(fora, of rcligicux), a religions woman, a nim, 
= yp. Pg. It. fora, rciiginuti, < L. rc-(rcl-)ligi- 
osii, fern, of rcligiosim, religious : soo religion.^.] 
A null. 

religieux (rc-lo-zbi-6'), pi. rdigirux. [< P. 
rdigiciix, n. and a., religions, a religions por- 
BOii, cap. a monk: soo rcligioit.i.] Oiio who is 
oiigiiged by vows to follow a oert.ain rule of life 
authorized by tlio cburcli; a membor of a mo- 
nastic order; a monk. 

religion (rd-lij'pn), n. [< ME. rdigimi, rdi- 
gionn, < OI''. rdigium, religion, F. religion = Pr. 
rdigio, rdigion = Sp. religion = Pg. rdigiHo = 
It. rdigionc = D. rctigic = G. Sw. Dan. religion, 
< L. rdigio{n-), rclUgioigi-), rovereneo toward 
tho gods, fear of God, pioty, conscicutious seni- 
pulousiiess, religious awe, conscientiousness, 
oxaetucBs; origin uncertain, being disputed by 
ancient writers tlicmsolves: («) according to 
Cicero, < rdcgcro, go throngli or over again in 
reading, speech, or tlionglit (“qui omnia qiiro 
ad cnltura deorum pertinorent diligenter ro- 
traotarent ot tamqnam rdegerent sunt dieti re- 
ligiosi ox relegcnilo, nt degnnics ex cligenilo,” 
oto. — Cicero, Nat. Deor.jii. 28, 72), whonco ppr. 
rdigcn(t-)n (rare), rovoriiig tbo gods, pious (cf. 
tho opposite necligcn(t-)s,nog\\gont); cf.Gr.«>(- 
ysiv, rovcronco. (/;) According to Sorvins, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine, and otlicrs, and to tho com- 
mon modem view, < rcligarc, bind back, bind 
fast, as if ‘obligation’ (cf. obligation, of same 
radical origin), < re-, back, + ligarc, bind: soo 
ligament, (c) < rdegere, the same verb as in 
(a) above, in the lit. senso ‘gather again, col- 
lect,’ as if orig. ‘a collection ot religious fomu- 
las.’ Words ot religious use arc especially lia- 
ble to lose their literal meanings, and to talto 
on tho aspect of sacred primitives, making it 
dinioult to traeo or impossible to prove their 
orig. meaning or formation.] 1. Kecognition 
of and allegianeo in manner of life to a super- 
liuman power or suporlinraan powers, to whom 
allegiance and service aro regarded as justly 
due. 

• One risincT, eminent 

In wise deport, spake miicli of right and wrong, 

Of Justice, of religion, truth, and peace. 

And Judgment from above. MUUm, r. L., xl. W?. 

By flcligion I understand the belief and woisliip of .Su- 
preme ilind and Will, directing the unlvcrBC and holding 
moral relations with human life. 

J. Marlineau, A Study of Religion, I. 15, 

By Religion I mean the knowledge of God, of Ills Will, 
and of our duties toxvards Him. 

J. n. Nemnan, Gram, of Assent, p. 378. 

Religion Is the communion between a worshipping sub- 
ject and a worshipped object — the communion of a man 
with wliat he believes to be a god. 

Faiths of the World, p. .Tt5. 

2. The liealthful dovelopmcnt and liglit life of 
tho spiritual nature, as contrasted with tliat of 
the mere intellectual and social powers. 

For religion, pure religion. I say, stindeth not In wear- 
ing of a monk's cowl, Imt in ritrbttouf-ness. Justice, and 
w’ell doing. /Mfitner, Sermons, p, 392. 

Reli'jUm lb Cliri.eti.inity, which, being tr>o spiritual to be 
seen by us, doth therefore trke an apparent body of good 
life and works, so salvation requires an honest Christian. 

Donne, Letters, xxx. 

Religion, if we follow the intention of human thought 
and human language In the u.«e of the word. Is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by fefling; the pa'Fagc 
from morality to religion is made w'hen to rnorality is 
applied emotion. 31. AnuAd, Literature and Dogma, L 

3. Any .system of faitli in and v.'or-liip of a 
dirine Being or being.s: as, the Christian reli- 
gion ; the religion of the Jev.'s, Greeks, Hindus, 
or ilohammedans. 

Tlie church of Rome, they say, . . . did almo»t out of 
all religions take whatsoever had any fair and gorgeous 
show. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Iv. 11. 
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After tho most straltoat sect of our reliaian I lived ft 
rimrlsec. Acts xxvi. 5. 

Nc religion binds men to bo traitors. 

B. Jonsou, Catiline, ill. 2. 

4t. Tho ritos or services of religion; tho prac- 
tice of sacred rites and ceremonies. 

What she was pleased to bellovo apt to minister to her 
devotions, and the religions of her pious and discerning 
soul. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ud. 1835), I. 750. 

Tho invisible 

Glory of him that made thorn to transform 
Oft to tlio Imago of a bruto adorn'd 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold. 

3liUon, 1\ L., 1. 872L 

5. Tho state of life of a professed momhor of 
a regular monastic order; ns, to outer religion; 
her iiarao in religion is Mary Aloysia: now es- 
pecially in Roman Catholic use. 

lie (Dobet) Is lowo as a lombc, and louellcho of spocho, . , , 
And Is ronno ln*to religion, and rendreth hiis byblo, 

And preoiietli to tho puplo soynt Ponies wordos. 

Piers Plowman {Ot), xl. 88. 
And thus when that thcl wore counselled, 

In black clothes tliel them clothe, 

Tho doughter and tho lady both, 

And yolde hem to religion. 

Gower, Conf, Amant., vill. 

He huryed Bedewere 
Hys frend and hys Botyler, 

And so ho dude other Eclion 
In Abbeys of Relygyoun 
That wore cristien of name. 

Arthur {Qi\. Furnivall), 1. 488. 

6. A conscientious scruple; scrupulosity. [Oh- 
soloto or proviucial.] 

Ont of a religion to my charge, 

And debt professed, I have made a solf-dccroo 
Ne’er to exprens my person. 

B. Jonson, Now Inn, L 1. 

Its [a Jelly’s] acidity slmipens Mr. Wall’s teeth ns for 
battle, yet, under the oireunistanccs, bo makes a religion 
of eating it. IF. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 11)0. 

7. Sense of obligation; conscioutiousnoss; 
souse of duty. 

Ros. Keep your promise. 

Orl. With no less religion than If thou wort Indeed my 
Rosalind. Shak., As you Like It, iv. 1. 201, 

EstabUshed religion, that form of religion In a country 
which is recognized and sanctioned by the state. See es- 
talHshment, 0.— Evidences Of revealed religion. See 
evidences of Christianity, under Experi- 

mental religion. See experimental— 'K vAaxtvvI reli- 
gion, that knowledge of and reverent fcoling toward God, 
and that knowledge and practice of our dulles toward our 
fellow-men, which Is based on and derived from nature, 
apart from revelation.— Religion Of Humanity. See 
positive philosophy, under positive.— Revealed religion, 
that knowledge of God and right feeling toward him, 
and that recognition and practice of duty toward our 
fellow-men, whlcli is derived from and based upon posi- 
tive revelation.— To experience religion. Hoq experi- 
ence.— To get religion. See (/cli.= Byn. 1. Reunion, 
Devotion. Piety, Sanctity, Saintliness, Godliness, IJoliness, 
Reliyiosity. In tho subjective aspect of Iheso words 
reliyion is tho most general, as It may be .alw> the most 
formal or external ; in this sense it is the place of tho 
will and character of God In the heart, so tliat they are 
tho principal object of legard and the controlling In- 
fluence. Devotion and rHcty have most f»f feivor. De- 
votion is a religion that conBcerates Itself, being both 
a close attention to God with complete inward sublec- 
tion and an equal attention to the dulICH of religion. 
Piety Is religion under tho aspect of fllial feeling and con- 
duct, the fonner being the primary Idea. .S'rwicUVy Is gen- 
erally used objectively ; subjectively it Is the same as 
holiness Saintliness Is more concrete than sanctity, moio 
distinctly a quality of a person, likeness to a saint, ilpc- 
ness for heaven. Godliness is hlglicj than suintlmess ; It 
is likeness to God, or tho endeavor to attain such like- 
ness. fixed attention given Immediately U> God, especially 
obedience to his will and endeavor to copy bis character. 
Holiness Is the most absolute of these womIh; it Is moral 
and religious wholeness, eornpletenesH, or something ap- 
proaching so near to absolute freedoni fionri sin ns U} make 
the word appropriate; it includes not only being free 
fiom sin, but refusing it and bating it for its own sake. 
Religiosity is not a very common nor a vei-y eupbonloua 
word, but seems to meet a felt want by expiesslng a hub- 
ceptibllity to the sentiments of religion, awe. reverence, 
admiration for the teachings of religion, etc , without 
much disposition to obey its commands. 

religionary (rC-lij'on-a-rij, a. and n. [< F. rc- 
ligionnairc = fjp. Pg. It. rdigionario ; as rdigion 
+ -ttry.] I. a. 1. Relating to religion. — 2). 
Pious. 

His rBlBhop8aunderEon’B}r<’fi'/fo7icrr;/profef-sIonBin his 
last will and testament contain sometblng like prophet- 
ical matter. Bp. Barlf/w, Jiemalns, p. 638. 

II. pi. rcligioiK^rics (-riz). Sarno hh rdi- 
giemifit. [Tbire.]] 

religioner ('rfi-lij'on-^-r), n. [< F. rcligiornwire 
= Sp. rcligionfirio, a rcli^oriist, < NL. *rdigi- 
onnrius, < L. n7<V//o(«-), religioo: seo religion.'] 
A religiorii.st, [Rare.] 

The«e new-fa'bloned religioners have fast-days. 

StyAf, ifonastcr}', xxv, 
religionise, Soo religioniZf. 
religionism Cro-lij'on-izm), 7t. [< religion + 

-iffm.] 1. Out’.vurrl practice or profession of 
religion. 
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Tills subject of ‘‘ Political Jlcltgionism" is indeed ns nice 
ns it is curious ; politics have been so cunningly worked 
into the cause of religion that tlie parties themselves will 
never be able to separate them. 

I. D' Israeli, Curios, of Lit., IV. 13S. 

2. AiTcctccl roii^ious zeal. 

religionist (ro-lij'ou-ist), n. [= Sp. rdUfionisia; 
ns religion + A religions bigot, imvtizan, 

or formalist; a sectarian: sometimes used in 
otlier tluui a condemnatory sense. 

From the same source from whence, among ihc religion, 
ists, the attachment to the principle of asceticism took its 
rise, llowcd otlier doctrines and practices, fiom which 
misery in abundance was produced in one man by the in* 
striiinentality of another: witness the holy wais, and the 
pei*secutions for religion. 

lieiitham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. S. 

There is averse . . . in tlic second of the two detached 
cantos of “iMutability,” ‘'Like that ungracious crow 
which feigns demuiest grace," >shich is suiiposcd to 
glance at the straiter reli’jioni'yts. 

Lowell, Among mj Hooks, ‘id scr., p. 1G7. 

religionize (rc-lij'pii-iz), r. ; pret. and pp. jr- 
ligionizcd, ppr. religionizing. [< religion *f -/re.] 

1. irana. To imbno with religion; make reli- 
gious. [Kceent.] 

I have quoted Othello ami iirs. Craven’s heroine na 
types of love \\iien rcliifiouwnl. 

Is Life Worth Living? p 122. 

II. intrans. To make professions of religion; 
play the religionist. [Kecent.] 
now much relimomzi/ii} stupidity it reciulres In one to 
imagine that ONhI cm be luopillated or jileased vith them 
liminan inventions]. 

.-S. II. Coi, Interviews SUmorablc and 'Useful, p. 13S. 

Also spelled rdigionisc. 

religionless (n^-lij'pn-les), o. [< religion + 
-Icsi..] Witlioiit religion ; not professing or be- 
lieving in religion; irreligious. 

rk'turo to jomself, 0 fair Noung reader, u w orldlv, svl- 
dsh, graeeles'!, th.iuKless, r<'li;fi'>ule^^ old uoman, « nthing 
in pain and fear, , . . ami oie you he old, learn tolo\e 
ami praj ! ThacKcraii. Vanity 1 air, \i\. 

religiosity (re-lij-i-os'l-ti), n. [< rdigio''- 
ite, < or. niigniMte, rt ligir ii.'^i le, F. rdigio'^'ilt' 
ss: Sp. n ligiiisidiifl = Pg. nJigiosidode = It. n- 
ligioinfi), < Idj. riiigiosilnitd-'^i religiou^no.ss, 
>iL. religiou^i or monastic life. < L. rdigiosiis, 
religious: see religious,'] 1 . Keligiousness ; 
tile sentiment of relignm: s]H'. ili<‘ally, in re- 
cent uso, an exeessiM- snseeptibility to the 
religious •sent inients, especially wouder, a\V(‘, 
and reverence, uiiaceompanie<l by any corre- 
s]»onding loyalty to divine law in daily life; 
religious si nliinentality. 

One .Tewhh (lualitv theae Arito manifest, the outcome 
tif in.iny or of all high qmditUs uliat ne may call r-h-ii- 
(isitii Carlijh', Ikrocs amt llero-W'ofluri. it. 

A«ay . . from that rcforioMO/ u hich Is one of tlie 
cut^es’of our time, lie studied his New Testament, nml 
111 this as HI e\cr>' other nmtti.r, made up hi** mind for 
himself J)r. J. Droirn, spate Hours, Uil scr.. p. 171. 

Is tin re a more patent ami a more stubburii fact In his- 
tory than that iiiteii'-e and unchangeable Semitic nation* 
alit) mill its tqnall) tnten‘»e n/orm.i’P//' 

Schnjr, Hist. I’lirlbt. I'lmrcli, I. § 17. 

2. Keligioiis exercise or servii'e. [Hare.] 

Soporlllc scniions . , . closed thiMloincstlc rW/7i'o<'i7i><r 

of those melamlioly days. Hutilhrii, Jlie Doctor, ix. 

3t. ^leinhers of the religious order.s. 

Ilir [Diana’s] law [the law of ehastit) 1 is for rtli<iii>fite 
C»iirl Ilf Low, 1. (>sC>. 

= Syil. 1. Ilobiir-.t, itf. Slc rcfi.t;ffoi 

religiose (ve-ie-ji-o's6),<n/r. [It.: see ri ligious.] 
In in a dovolional manner; e.xpressing 

religious ‘.eiitiment. 

religious (re-lij'us), q. and n. [< rdi~ 
gums, rdigiii.'i, < OF. rdigios, rdigiiis, rdiginis, 
rehguux, F. rdigieiix = Pr. rdigios, rdnjios ^ 
Sp. Pg. It. rdu/ioso, < li. relii/iosiis, relligiosiis, 
religious, < rdigu){)i-), rilligio{n~), religion: see 
religion.] I, II. 1. Imbued with, f'xhibiting, or 
arising from religion; idous; goilly; devout: 
as, a rdigums mtxu*, 7'(7if//on.s- beliavior: used in 
the authorized version of the Bible of outward 
observance (Jas. i.2G; Acts xiii, 4d). 

Such a jii luce, 

Not only good and ise. but most rrli'iiotiy. 

.Shak , Hen. VIII., v. 3. IIC. 

That sober race of men mIiosc H\is 

Ileli'ftiiuH titled themilie sons of (Jod. 

^ Milton, T. L., xi 022. 

It [dogma] is discerned, rested in. and npjiropi lated ns 
a reality by the Tclijiiiu9 imagination ; it is lield as a 
truth b} the theological intellect. 

j. II. Xeinnan, Oram of Assent, p. 91, 

2. Pertaining or devoted to a monastic life; 
belonging to a religious order; in the llovi. 
Caih. Ch., bound by the vows of a monastic 
order; regular. 

Slial I nat love in cas if that me llste? 

■\Vhat, pardlcux, I am nogbt rcli'jious'ct 

Chaucer, Tiollus, II. TCO. 
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Hie thee to France, 

And cloister thee in soma religious house. 

SUak., Rich. II., v. 1. 23. 
Tlic fourth, which was a painter called lolm Story, be- 
came religious in the College of S. Paul in Goa. 

UaJdui/Vs Voyages, II. 270. 

3. Bound hy or abiding by some solemn obliga- 
tion; scrupulously faithful; conscientious. 

Whom 1 most hated living, thou hast made me, 

WItli thy religious truth and modestyj 

Now* in his ashes honour : peace be with him. 

Shah., Ucn. VIII., iv. 2. 74. 

4, Of or portaining to religion; concerned with 
religion; teaching or setting forth religion; 
sot apart for juirposes connected with religion : 
as, a religious society; a religious sect; a rc?/- 
< 7 /o»s place; rch/yfows subjects; religious hooks 
or toachors; religious liberty. 

And stoiied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. ICO. 
Fanes which admiring gods with pride surx'Cj', . . . 
.Some felt the Bilcnt btrokc of montd’ring age, 

Some liostlle fury, some religious rage. 

J*ope, To Addison, 1. 12. 
Religious corporation. Sec Cf); 7 >rtra/i 0 M.— Religious 
house, a monastery or a nunnery.— Rell^ous liberty. 
SCO litM'rtg.— RclI^OUB marks, in printing, signs such 
as *i<, Jl, S't Imlicating respectively 'sign of the cross,' 
'response,' and *vcrslelc.' — RcllglOUS uses. See use. 
=:Syn. 1. Devotional.— 3. Scrupmous, exact, strict, rigid. 
Sec religion. 

II. u. Ono wlio is bound by monastic vows, 
ns a monk, a friar, or a nnn. 

Ac there sbal come a kyng and confesse 30W religiousc.*, 
And bole 30W, an tlie blhle tellctb, for brekyiigo of sonre 
reuU*. J*iers JUoinnan (B), X. 317, 

It is verj' lucky fora religious, who has bo much time 
ou hh bnnde, (o lie able to ainusc himself with works of 
tills nature Ihilaying a pnlplll. 

.tddiVoH, Kcnmrks on Italy (cd. Bohn), 1. 370, 
A religious in any other order can p.ass Into that of the 
rartlmslans, on account of Its great austerity. 

JUnn. Catli. Diet., p. COO. 

religiously (iv-lij'us-li), ailr. In n ielipio\is 
liuinner. (o) Piou-*ly: with love and reverence to the 
supnine Being; In obeiHenco to Ibu lUvIne commands; 
nmuding to thelites of religion ; reverently; uitb veiiem* 
tb'll. 

For their brethren slain 
Lelioioudif they ask a sacilllce 

ShnL, Tit. Ami., i. 1. 124. 
Wo most religiouylg kl«s'd the sacred Rust of this 
Weapon, out of la»ve to the Martyr. 

A*. linihg, tr. of CoIhKjnlesof F.rasmns, II. 27, 
{l>) Fvactly; stilclly; conscientiously: ns, axow orprom* 
Iso r<7i7ioif»/»/ ol»'‘ci\e»l. 

The prb Urges justly due to the members of the two 
Houses ami their attemlaiits ixro religiously to be main- 
taliitd. Haeon. 

Mj old-fashioned friend religtoudg adhered to the e\* 
ample of his foiefatliers. liteete. Taller, No. 2tst. 

religiousness (iv-lij'ns-ncs), u. The character 
or state of being religious, in any sense of tliat 
word. Jiaxtrr. 

reliket, u. A Middle Kntrlisli form of relic, 
relinquent (re-ling'kwent), o.and u. 1 j. re- 
lnuiuen{(-)s, ppr. of relinguere, relinquish: soo 
rdinguish.] 1 , o, Ifoliiiquishing, plaro.] Jinj>. 
Diet. 

II. a. One who relinquishes. [Rare.] Jvijk 
D id. 

relinquish (re-ling'kwish), r. t. [< OF, rclin- 
qa/,ss-, stem of certain parts of reUuquir, relcn- 
giiir, < B. rdniqitcrc, jip. relirtus, leave, < re- 4- 
linqiure, leave: see lirensij and cf. relic, relief, 
wild lUliiiqucut.] 1. To give np the possession 
or occupanev of ; withdraw from ; leave; aban- 
don; (piil. 

To be rffon 7 i/i’'Arf/ of the artists, . . . both of Galen and 
I'aracelBu?, ... of nil tlie learned ami authentic fellows 
. . , that gase him out Incurable. 

Shak., All's Well, ii. 3. 10. 
Having foniioil an nttncliineiit to tills young lady. . . . 
I have found that I must relimjuish all other objects not 
connected w Itli lier. 

Monroe, I o Jellcrpon (Bancroft’s Hist. Const., I. 303). 

2. To cease from ; give np the pursuit or jirac- 
t ice of ; desist from: ns, 1o?Th'/i(/MLs7< bad habits. 

With coinmamleincnt to relinnuish (for hIs owno part) 
the Intended attempt. Hakluyt's Voyayes, II. 11. 104. 

Sir r. t’ornw.allle. In a Letter to the Lorxl Craubnrnc, as- 
serts that Fnglnml never lost such an Opi>ortunlly of win- 
ning Honour nml Wealth unto It, n.s by relinquishing War 
against ait exhntisted Kingdom. 

Remarks on IHst. Rug., let. 22. 

3. To ronounce a claim < 0 ; resign: ns, to re- 
linquish a debt.=Syn. 1. Ahamlon, Desert, e:tc. (see for- 
sake), let go, yield, cede, surrender, give up, lay down. 
Sec list imder desert. 

relinquisher (re-ling'kwisb-er), 11 . Ono who ro- 
linquislios, leaves, or quits; ono whorenouiieos 
or gives np. 

relinquishment (re-ling'kwish-mpnt), v. ^ [< 
relinquish + -rnenU*] Tho act of rolinquishiug, 
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leaving, or quitting; a forsaking; the renoun- 
cing 01 a claim. 

This is the thing they require in us, the utter relin- 
quishment of all tilings popish. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, iv. § 3. 

reliqua (rel'i-kwa), n, jd, [ML. (OF., etc.), 
nout. pi. of L. reliquus, rclicmiSy that which is 
left or remains over (> Pg. rcliquo, remaining), 

< relinqucrCi leave behind : sec relic, relinquish.] 

In laWf tho remainder or debt which a person 
finds himself debtor in, upon tho balancing or 
liquidating of an account. JVharton, 
reliquaire (rel-i-kwav')> i<F-rcUquairc: see 
reliquary'^.] Same as reliquary'^, Scott, Koke- 
bv, vi. G. 

reliquary^ (rol'i-kwu-ri),7D;pl. reliquaries {-rv/,). 

[< OF, rcliquairCf T'! rcliquaire = Pr. rcliquiari 
= Sp. Pg. rclicario = It. rcliguiario, < ML. re- 
liguiarc or rcliquiariuvif a reliquar}^, < L. rcli- 
quiiT, relics: seo?rh‘c.] A repository for relics, 
often, though not necessarily, small enough to 
bo earned on tho person. See shrine, and cut 
nndov xdiylactcrium. 

Under these cupolas Is yc high altar, on which is n rcli- 
quaric of sevemll sorts of Jewells. 

Evelyn, Diary’, June, 1C45. , 

Sometimes, too, the hollow of our Saviour’s image, 
wrought in high relief upon the cross, was contrived for 
a reliquary, and filled full of relics. 

Itoek, Church of our Fathers, III. I. 357. 

reliquary^ (vcl'i-lcwii-ri), pi. reliquaries {-viz). 

[< ^IL. "rciiqunriuSf'i rciiqua, vhnt is left over: 
SCO rciiqua.) In iaio, ono •wlio owes a 1)0101100 ; 
also, a person who pays only piecemeal. iVlmr- 
ton. 

relique, ». An obsolete or arcliaic spelling of 
relic. 

reliquiae (rS-lik'wi-G), ii.j’i. [L., leavings, re- 
mains, rclic.s, remnants: see relic.) 1. Relics; 
remains, as those of fossil organisms. — 2. In 
IjoI., same as iiiduriw. — 3. In arcineoi., arti- 
facts. Soo artifact. 

Wltlamt tlio Bllplitcpt mlnilxturc of cither Britisli or 
Saxon rch'fjuicF. Jour. Jlrit, Arciarol. Ars., XHI. 201. 

reliquian (re-lik'wi-an), a. [<1.,. rcHquicc, relics 
(see retie), + -O)).] "Of, pertaining to, or being 
:i relie or relies. 

A CTcat 6t)ip n-onhl not hold the rcUquian pieces whicli 
tl)e Papists ha\e of ('lirlsl's cross. 

It. mu, I'athn a)’ to Piety (1020), p. UO. {Encyc. Did.) 

reliquidate (re-lik'wi-diit),!'. f. [< re- -f iiqui- 
(tatc.) To liquidate anew; adjust a second time. 
il'riillil. 

reliquidation (re-lik-wi-da'slion), V. [< rciiqui- 
date -i- -inn; or < re- + iiquidatioii.) A second 
or renewed liquidation; a renewed adjustment. 
Ctarlx. 

relish* (rcl'isb), r. [Not found in JiE. (xvliere, 
however, the nonn e.Nists); according to the 
n.snal view, < OF. rciecher, lick over again, < re-, 
again. + iechcr, icsciier, F. ii'einr, lick: see liet.', 
mid ef. iccitcr, etc. But the word may have 
boon duo in part to OF. rcicseicr, rticicliicr, rcs- 
tcccliirr, resicceicr, reic.^^scr, jilensc, cause or in- 
spire joy in, gratify, < re- -f- tcccicr, iecchicr, ice,‘:- 
.■•rr, etc., rejoice, live in pleasure.] I. trail.’:. 1. 
To like the taste or flavor of; partake of with 
]ileasnro or gratification. 

No laan-c! If tiichtind mao cannot Jndpeof colours, nor 
llic deaf distiiignisii sounds, nor tlic sick rdiAt meats. 

Jlcr. T. Aifniili, Works, I. 304. 

2. To be pleased with or gi'atificd by, in gen- 
eral; liavo a liking for; enjoy; oxiioi-icnce or 
eatise to experience pleastire from. 

Tlicic’s not a soldier of ns all tliat, in tlie tlranksaivinc 
iicforc meat, do rriiUi tlie petition well tliat prays for peace, 
Shalt., J[. for >r., i. 2. 10. 

No one will ever rr/iVA on autlior tiioroncddy well who 
would not Iiavc liccn tit company for tliat author Iiad they 
lived at tile same time. Strdc, Tatter, No. 473. 

lie's no 1)nd fellow, Bionpram — lie liad seen 
Somctliinp of mine lie rdirhed. 

Drowning, Bisliop Blongram’s Apology. 

3. To give nn agreeable tasto to; imp.art a 
pleasing flavor to; cause to taste agreeably. 

A sav’ry hit tliat sen-’d to rdhh wine. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Aletamorpli., viii. 109. 

4t. To savor of ; have a smack or tasto of ; liavo 
the cast or manner of. 

-pis ordered well, and rdishdh tho soldier. 

Flddicr, Beggar’s Busli, v. 1. 
Inc. Sir, lie’s found, lie’s found. 

Phil. Ila I wiiero? hut reacli tliat liappy note again. 
And lot it rdudi trutli, tliou art an angel. 

FIdchcr {and another). Love’s Bllgrimago, iv. 2. 

II. iiilraiis. 1. To have a pleasing taste; in 
general, to give plcasnro. 



relish 

Had I been the Under out of this secret, it would not 
have reli.'^hcd among my other discredits. 

SJiah\, W. T., 2. 132, 

IVitlunit vhich their greatest dainties would not reb'sh 
to their palates, Uahncill, On Providence. 

He intimated . . . how ill it would reZw/j, if they should 
advance Capt, Underhill, whom we had thrust out for 
abusing the court, TTuifAroi?, Hist, ^"ew England, 1. 333. 

2. To have a flavor, literally or figuratively. 

Nothing of friend or foe can he unwelcome unto mo 
that savoureth of \\ it, or rrli<thcth of humanity, or tasteth 
of any good. G. Ihirvcii, I'our Letters, 

nils act of Propertius reU^heth very strange with me, 

D. Jon^on, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
A thcorj- whi-'h, how much soever it mav rih.di of wit 
and invention, hath no foundation in nature' H’r f^du nrd. 

relishl (rel'i'li). n. [< ME. rcla: f rihccj 

odor, taste; from the verb: see ?\] 1. 

A sensation of ta'=:tc ; savor; flavor; especially, 
a pleasing taste; hence, pleasing qnalit}’ in 
general. 

Veins ^vhich. throimh the tongue and palate spread, 
Distinguish ev’rj* rtfiWi, sweet and sour. 

^irJ, Danc.‘f, Immortal, of Soul, xaI. 
Her hunger gave a rcUsJi to her meat. 

Drj/den, Cock and Fov, L 22. 
I would not anticipate therWtV7i of any happines'?, nor 
feel the « eight of any luiserj', before it actually arrives. 

*■ Addij^oii, Omens. 

■\Tliat Professor Lain describes as sense of rclidt, quite 
apart from taste proper, and felt perhajis most keenly just 
as food is leaving or just after it has left the region of tlic 
^aluntm^' and entered that of the involuntaiy muscles of 
vleglutition, G. S, IlaU, Gcimau Culture, p. 2r>3. 

2. Perception or appreciation of peculiar, es- 
pecially of pleasing, quality in anytiiing ; taste, 
in general; liking; appetite* generally used 
Tvith/or before the thing, sometimes vntli nf. 

. Who the Tclifh of these guests will fit 

Needs set them hut the alms-haskct of wit. 

Pi. Jonmn^ Ode to himself. 
They liavi n rrh'difor everj-thlng that is news, let the 
matter of it bo what it ^^ill. Jddisnu, The Newspaper. 

This love of prai«o dwells most in great and heroic 
ffiirlts : and thO'C « ho host deserve it liave generally tlie 
most ciquisit-' reftWi of it. .Steele, Tatler, No. 02, 

Ikisuell had a genuine reff'/* /or ^\hat was superior lit 
any vay, from geiiiu'' to claret, 

Poll ell, Among my Look.”, Ist scr., p. C51. 

3. A peeuliar or characteristic, and especially 
a ideating, <piality in an object; the power of 
pleasing; lienee, delight given by ainihiug. 

His ftars , . . nf the same reh'.'^h as ours arc. 

ShaK., Hen. V., iv. 1. 114. 
In the time of Vouth. ^^llen the Vanities and Pleasures 
and Temptations <'f the World have the greatest rcfiV/i 
with usaml^lien the things of Ilellgion ore most apt to 
be dcsi)i-Ld. Stilliu^jlect, Sermons, III. xiil. 

When liberty is gone, 

Life grous insipid, and has lost Its relish. 

AddUon, Cato, il. .3. 
It presenx’s some rcU'-h of old writing. Pope. 

4. A small quantity just pcreoptiblo; tincture; 
smack. 

Some act 

Hint has no rcliih of 6.ilvatlon In 't. 

Shai:., Ilamlct, iii. 3. 02. 

5. Tliat which is used to impart a flavor; es- 
pecially, something taken with food to increase 
tlic jdeasure of eating, as sanco; also, a small 
highly seasoned di^^h to stimulate the appetite, 
as ca^^are, olive.s, etc. See hors-(Vcruvrc. 

This is not such a supper as a major of the Loyal Amer- 
icans has a right to expect ; but I've known stout detneb- 
mentg of Hie corps glad to cat their venison ra'v, and 
without a rcll>}i too. J. Cooper, Last of Jlohicans, v. 
Happiness was not h.appy enough, but must be drugged 
ith the rclidk of paiu and fear. 

Emcreon, Essays, 1st scr., p. ir>0. 
"Knowing a.s you was partial to a little rcfiV/i with your 
wittles, . , . we took the liberty” (of bringing a present 
of shrimps]. Dkkcnr, David CoppcTflcld, vil. 

For our own part, we prefer a full, old-fasbioncd meal, 
with its side-dishes of spicy gossip, and its last rclkh, the 
Stilton of scandal, so it be not too higli. 

Loxcell, Study Windows, p. 01. 

6. In harpsichord viusic, an cmbellislimont or 
grace consisting of a repetition of a principal 
note with a trill and a turn after it; usually 
double relish, but see also single relish, under 
siufjlc.=Syn. 2. Zest, gusto, predilection, partiality.— 
4. Tinge, touch.— 6. Appetizer. 

relish- (rel'ish),r. i. [Origin obscure.] In./o/a- 
enj, to shape (the shoulders of a tenon which 
bear against a rail). Sco rclishinfj-machinc. 
relish^ (rel'i.^h), n. [See rc//.s7<“, r.] In joinery, 
projection of the shoulder of a tenoned piece 
beyond the part which enters the mortise. E. 
JI. Knifjht, 

relishable (rel'ish-a-bl), a. [< relisli^ + •able.'] 
Capable of being relished; ha\dng an agrec- 
ablo taste. 

By leaven soured we made rcUshaUc bread for the use 
of man. Pev. T. Adams, 'Works, II. 340. 
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relishing-machine (rel'ish-ing-ma-shen'^), n. 
In joinery, a machine for shaping tCe shoulders 
of tenons, it combines several circular saws cutting 
simultaneously in different planes so as to fonn the piece 
at one operation. 

relisten (re-lis'n), v. i. [< rc~ + listen.] To 
listen again or anew. 

Tbo brook . • » seems, ns I re-listen to it, 
Prattling the primrose fancies of the bo}’. 

Tennyson, The Brook, 
relive (re-liv'), 1 \ [< rc~ + Uvc^.] I. infrans. 
To live again; revive. 

For I wil relive as I sayd on tlic third da)', A;, being rtr- 
liued, will goc before yon into Galile. 

J. Udall, Parapbrase of Mark xiil. 

Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-livesr 

iS7iaA‘., Pericles, v. 3. 04. 

II .f irans. To recall to life; reanimate; re- 
yivo. 

Had she not beene devoide of mortall slime, 

Shee should not then liave bene relyv'd agaliie. 

Sjtcnscr, F. Q., III. iv. 35. 
By Faitb, Saint Paul did Eiitichus rc lyte: 

By Faith, Elias rais’d the S.arcptitc. 

Eyleester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iili. 12. 

Rellyanist(reri-.an-ist), n. [< Jlclly (see dcf.) 
4* ~nn 4“ -isf.] A member of a small Universal- 
i‘'t bod}’, followers of James Kelly (1720-80). 
reload (re-16d'), r. f. [< rc- 4- foad^, v.] To 
load again, as a gun, a ship, etc. Imp. Diet. 
relocate (re-lo'kfit), r. /. [<r LL. Tclocarc, let out 
again, < L. tv-, again, 4- locarc, place, let: sco 
locate. In tlic dcf. taken in lit. sense, as < re- 
4- locate.] To locate again. Imp. Diet. 
relocation (rc-lo-ka'shqn). n. [< P. relocation, 
< ML. rclocatio{n‘) (?), < LL. rclocarc, let out 
again; see relocate. In def. 1 taken in lit. 
sense, as < relocate 4- -m«.] 1. The act of re- 

locating. — 2. InScotslau', areletting; renewal 
of a lease. — Tacit relocation, the tacit or implied re- 
newal of a U-ase : Inferred where the landlord, instead of 
warning the tcu.mt to remove at the stipulated expiration 
of the le.ase, has allowed him to continue without making 
any new agreement. 

relongt (rc-16ng'), r. t. [Accom. < OF. ralonycr, 
jirolong, lengthen (cf. rcloiyncmcnt, delay), < rc- 
4* alonycr, lengthen: sco allonge and long"^,] 1. 
To prolong; extend. 

I thynkc It were good that the trewee were rclonged. 

P.erncrs, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 1. eexH. 
2. To postpone. 

Tlion the k\ng sent to Par>'8, cominaundyngc that the 
lounicy and bata>le between the sqiiycr and >•<* knyght 
sholUe be rcUmyed t>l his comynge to Pai^-s. 

r,ern> rs, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. Ixi. 

relovet (re-luv'), »'• t. [< rc- 4- lorcK] To lovo 
in return. 

To own for him so familiar and levelling on otTcctlon as 
love, much more to expect to he reloted by him, were not 
the least saucy presumption man could be guilty of. did 
not Ills own commandments make it a duty. Poyte. 

relucentt (re-lu'sent),^. [ME. rclusaunt, < OF. 
rchiisant, Flrclui'sant = rclucicntc = Pg. rc- 
beente — It. ribiccntc,<. L. rch(Ccn{U)s, ppr. of 
rcluccrc, shine back or out, < rr-, back, 4- luccre, 
shine; seo lucent.] Throwingbncklighi; shin- 
ing; luminous; glittering; bright; omiiicnt. 

I Bcg by-3onde (hat m)T)’ mere 
A cr)’stal clytfc f«l relvfvxnxt; 

Mony r)al ray con fro hit rcrc. 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), J. 150. 

That college wherein piety and hcncllccnce were relxx- 
cent In despite of jealousies. 

Pp. nac7;cf, Abp. Williams, p. 4C. 
In brighter mazes, the relxicent Stream 
Plays o'er the mead. Thomson, Summer, 1. 1G2. 

reluct (n;-Iukt'), i’. i. [= OF. rcluctcr, rcluic- 
ter, rcbiffcr, F. rclutter = Sp. rcluchar = Pg. rc~ 
luctar = It. rcluttarc, < L. rcluctarc, rclueiari, 
stnigglo against, oppose, resist, < rr-, back, 4- 
luciari, struggle; i-oo Inctation.] To strive or 
struggle against something ; make resistance; 
exhibit reluctance. [Ob.solete or archaic.] 

"We with studied mixtures force our relucting appetites, 
and with ;ill (ho spells of epicurism conjure them up, that 
we may lay tliem again. Decay of Christian Pietxj. 

I care not to be carried Mith the tide that smoothly 
hears human life to eternity, and relxxct at tlie Inevitable 
course of destiny. jMmh, New Year’s Eve. 

Such despotic talk had never been heard before In that 
Directors’ Boom. They rclxtcted a moment. 

T, Winthrop, Love and Skates. 

reluctance (rS-luk'tans), n. [= Pg. rcluctnncin 
= It. rchitlan:u, < ME. *rcluctantm, < L. rchir- 
ian{t-)s, reluctant: see rcluctaut.2 Tlio state 
of Ijoingreluct.ant; aversion; repugnance ; un- 
willingness: often followed by to, sometimes 
by against. 

lliot . . . savours only • . . 

Ileluctance against Ood and his just yoke. 

J/uton, P. L., X. 1045. 
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■When he [.5i)neas] is forced, in his own defence, to kill 
Lausus, the poet sliows him compassionate, and tempering 
the severity of hi^- looks with a reluctance to the action. 

Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

Lay we aside all inveterate prejudices and stubborn re- 
luctances. )Yaterland, Works, VIII. 383. 

There is in most people a reluctance and unwillin^ess 
to be forgotten. Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Magnetic reluctance. See magnetic resistance, under 
re?istance.=%Yn. Haired, Dislike (see antij}athy), back- 
wardness, disinclination. See list under aversion. 
reluctancy (re-luk'tau-si), n. [As reluctance 
(see -cy).] Same ns reluctance. 
reluctant (re-luk'tant), a. [= OF. rcluitant = 
Sp. reluchantc = Pg. rclu.ctanie = It. riluttantc, 
< L. rchictan{t-)s, ppr. of rcluctarc, rcluctari, 
struggleagamst:seerc/»cf.] 1. Strivingagainst 
some opposing force ; struggling or resisting. 

Down he fell. 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Pcluctant, but in vain ; a greater Power 
Now ruled him. Milton, P. L., x 515, 

And bent or broke 

The lithe rcluctaxxt houghs to tear away 
Tlieir tawny clusters. Tennysoxx, Enoch Arden. 

2. Struggling against some requirement, de- 
mand, or duty; unwilling; acting with repug- 
nanco; loath; as, ho was very reluctant to go. 

From better habitation spurn’d, 

Pcluciaxd dost thou rove? 

Goldsmith, The Hermit. 

The gre.at body of the people grew every day more reluc- 
tant to undergo the inconveniences of military service, and 
better able to pay others for undergoing them. 

Macaxday, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

3. Proceeding from an unwilling mind; granted 

with unw411ingncss; as, obedience. 

My friend . . • at length yielded a rcfi/ctcrnt consent. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I, ISO. 

4. Not readily brought to any specified beha- 
vior or action. 

In Italy, Spain, and tbose hot countries, or else nature 
and c;:periencc too lies, a temporal man cannot swallowa 
morsel or bit of spiritual preferment but it is rcUiclant in 
his stomach, up it comes again. 

Jlcv. T. Adaxns, Works, IL 228. 

The liquorice renders it [ink] easily dissolv.able on the 
rubbing up with water, to which the isinglass alone would 
bo somewhat reluctant, b'orkshop Itcccxpls, 2d ser., p. 337. 
= Syn. 2. Averse, Pxclxictaxd (see averse), disinclined, op- 
posed, backward, slow. 

reluctantljT (rO-luk'taut-li),nr?r. Inareluetant 
mauner; witli opposition; unwillingly, 
reluctate (rfi-luk'tat), r.; pret. and pp. re- 
luctated, ppr’. rductating. [< L. reluctatus, pp. 
of rcluctari, struggle against: see reluct.] I, 
intrans. To struggle against something; be re- 
luctant. [Obsolete or pronneinl.] 

Men devise colours to delude their rcluctatixxg con- 
sciences; but when they have once made the bieach, their 
scrupulosity soon ictircs. Decay of Christian PUtxj. 

I have heard it within the past year from one of the 
Southern Metlioil 1st bishops : You Tclxictatc at giving up 
the giod opinion men have of you ” He told me that he 
got it from his old Scotch-Irish piofcssor, who died a few 
years ago at the age of ninety or more. 

Trans. .^Inicr. Philol. Ass., XVn. 42. 

II. irans. To struggle against; encounter 
with reluctance or unwillingness. [Rare.] 

The mind that reluctates any emotion directly evades 
all occasion for bringing tliat object into consciousness. 

Uickok, Mental Science, p. 101. 

reluctationf (re-luk-ta'shpn), n. [< reluctate 4- 
-io».] Reluctance ; repugnance ; resistance. 

I have done as many villauies as another, 

And with as little rclxxctation. 

rictchcr, Bilgrini, ii. 2. 
Bclapsc and rcluctatioxx of the breath. 

A. C. Swixxhurnc, Anactoria. 

relume (ro-liim'), v. f. ; pret. and i^p. relumed, 
ppr. reluming. [< OP. rclumcr, < L. rcluminarc, 
light up again: seo rcluminc.] To rekindle; 
light again. 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faitli and moral Nature gave before ; 

Pelumcd her ancient light, not kindled new. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 2S7. 

relumine (rO-lfi'min), i\ f. ; pret. and pp. rc~ 
lumined, ppr. rclumiuing. [< Ij. rcluminare, 
light up again, < rc-, again, 4- luminarc, light, 
(. lumen, n light: sooluminaic. Ci. relume.] 1. 
To light anew; rekindle. 

When tholightof the Gospel was rrh/nimcdby thcBefor- 
mation. Bp. Loxeth, Sermons and Other Bemains, p. IGS. 
2. To illuminato again. 

Time’s rcluiixined river. Hood. 

rely (re-li'), V.; pret. and pp. relied, ppr. rely- 
ing. [Early mod. E. rclyc, relic; < JIE. rclycn, 
rclicn, < OF. rclivr, fasten again, attach, bind 
together, bind up, bandage, tie up, shut up, 
fix, repair, join, unite, assemble, rally, fig. bind, 
oblige, F. rclicr, bind, tie up, = Pr. rcliguar, 



rely 

rcVar = Sp. Pg. = It. rilcrjarc^ fasten 

again, 1)1X111 again, < L. jrlitjarc, biiul back, 
bind fast, fasten, moor (u ship), etc., < rc-, 
back, again, + UgarCf bind: seo ligaments Of. 

and ?Y/7b/i. TJio verb rchjy 'm the orig. 
sense ‘fasten, iix, attacli/ caino to l)o used witli 
a special refcronco to attaching one’s faith or 
oiiesclf to a person or tiling (cf. ‘tophi one’s 
faith to a thing,’ ‘a man to tic to,’ colloquial 
phrases containing the same figure); in this 
nso it bocaino, by omission of tlic object, in- 
transitive, and, losing thus its etymological 
assoeiutious (tho otlior use, ‘bring together 
again, rally,’ having also become obsolete), was 
sometimes regarded, and has been by some 
etymologists actually explained, as a*barba- 
rous compound of rc-*+ K. /h i, rest, whence ap- 
par. tho occasional physical nso (def. IL, It). 
But tho prot. would then have been *rclnif^ pp. 
*rc/flm.] I. irans. If. To fasten; fi\; nitacli. 

Thorofore [tlioyl must ncfils tlii-lr fnitlio ntion tlio 
Billlf Jlinistors fnifliU-«'!o Ihk-lltlt.', 

//. 7\, lit Aiitlitmy Wotfoti’s Aiisuit to n ruftipMvt, 

(etc. (liO .), p. lu, quiitvil lit r, II nil’s A<lj'\ tl\ I's ju-d/j/r, 

IJ.. ir.'K 

hot us now consider « liotlior, liy our foi inor doscrlptloii 
of tliu Ilrst ii;.'i\ It inny npi)e;iuM\lieri“tMi tlu-ou f»re.'it nil- 
ttiirers ntiil (outcniners o( i)titi<|Ui(io re^t ntnl r> 7 i; them- 
selvi". -t n/ irHiitfrr.t p. 'Jl, nuotul in 1 *. 

[Hall's AtlJictlMs ill nUr, p. iro. 

No fiiltli lior litishatul iloth In firr ti'Iir. 
nr>U>n CO, < Oimicopl.i; (IIUJX n. U". qnotnl In P. Hairs 
[Ailjectitcs Jn *nblr, p, ICO, 

2t. To bring together again ; nssomblo again ; 
rail) . 

lytrlu«, tlial Mnn n ndtli* knjplit, niul liolilo nnil Imnly, 
n/iVrf his peph’ ii-hoiitc li>ni .Wrrhu (H. r., T. S,), 111, 

B. 'iupoli'sh. fFitlinrtll. [Prov. I'kig.] 

II. i//f/vnis\ 1 , To attacli on(’'H faith to a per- 
son t»r thing; fix «me’s contbU'nee; n“»t with 
conli'leiu'e, as upon the veracity, integnlv. or 
ulnlitN of anoilier, <»r ujton the ccrlniniy of 
laets nr nf e\ nleie-e ; Inno oonndeitee; (rust; 
depend: Used \Mih on nr tipou, formerly nUo 
vitli Of ami Cofupare rttidhlf. 

lU 0 tiixf tlmu lia»l TrUf>l vji ih'' kliip of Fj ria, and not 
r./i../ •>n tie* b*id t 1 i> ti.«l tlirtifon* Is lie le-'t of the 
kin.: .if S) ri I I *" ipi .1 ..iit nf ihlin* haml. 'J t'hr.iii. xn k 7 
Kelt lie r.fo "ft him ns 0(1 tn> fatter 

Sfxil . iHch. IIT . It i ‘r- 
It 1** a llko I ritir til r* f/y e/*<iM at] t oi .i(< s «>r l'\« ) < fs, « hh h 
.IK oiilj tie TM.f pen ta . . (led not (*r«.iiiid(il (n tie (r leM.kn 
'll, \i\\ »tii*ine*nt «•! I «• iriijir..'. 1. 17. 
lie*l« t.l ..f ap..lo^»i,H reel C'lptilh.ii of «lll, hr 

(r.mll r. fe < to thK fort 1 \ c*....! t .ue. h nri'| 

/,Vr ,s' II iiril, ''iTin.'tis, p pr 7 , 
\\t tiko rt K ri nor tie Mart} r*. but ni,|j t/;- a thr 
‘•I I Ijitiirr* t/i/fi/j, Apeh'.*} for ■'iiucljiiuiun#. 

2|. 'I'o a-somble again ; ralU. 


* again 

1 lee. r* I } f for a lit. I (t'oed) forliiiir, 

And jif\k.d f..rlh «Jih Prj.lr, 

(It\ xt. M7 

W Inn til. ‘0 f oJi.'h hem i r.ai} in*r tie i fr'/i/n and rh-nd 
le in to-j;. .Irf, and litt rtlilir at tie* liti>fn* of I'oiincr Ali- 
.V<rfin(r- r.. T- s.), Ill 

Bf. lo rest, la a pliy.sioa] sense; recline; lean. 
Ah f” h'Ot HU most h.ily Hand r<-fiVr 
^ jxMi Hu kiu . ^ to \ n.Irr J>roj» HU rhargr 

l;«Nvb*, [f I.'i i/htnr/) 

It (111. .l.pleeit] hl.cpith ai:Tlnft n tnr, ohlrh (hr 
Hunt* r- oh-' liiu* d...* ■ nlmo*! reijinli r , \\ Je*rt on Ihr 
ficisr rrhnti'f \<y f hr fall of (hr (m* fall* nUo dmia Iti*. Ife 
ami i-. alih rt-r no inori- 

Str T. Ilruxrnr, I’M ud. Ilpld., IH. 1. 

rclyeM, s.*.* /Wv. 

rclye-t, /. [Mlk rclgtn, n reduced form of 
vtivvfUy K. nlffic; of. rrjinc, siinilarly r(*la(ed 
to )‘/y);*o/r. ] 'I'o raise; elevate. 

To lift* n\iii Ijkjmrr that Inrdi* (In* rrfW/*. 
bV/i';e;-/» Per. , l, , idlu-.l In (hr Ko U H IVrrj’ (U'eX 
Ip ■‘7, qtejt«.d la 1’, Jlairit Adjictl^t'i la p, Jf'.i. 
rcmriin 1 re-nihn'), r. i. [Burly hum i, Ih lu nuniiic ; 

< or. tfnitintilrc lind. pres, imjter-,. i7 /v/an/af, 
It rc'in.iiijs) — pr. rcuKtiiflrc, r,’>iuiiinr, ;v/;;/ffifr 
= OSjt. nminur = It. rimnii/iT (ef. moil. I’g. 
Sp. r( tiuiiif Cf r, reiimin), K L. n Jiiniit rr , rernaiit, 

< rt-, hehiiid, Imek, 4- tiumrrf, remain, r= (!r. 

uh’iii\ remain, stay. From the sjniu* Jj, vcrl) 
( ff/r/fi# re) are a Un nit . ]•), 1, indiis'ioii, amaor, 

etc., mntagi l, nmnal, tmmanent, /aramafa/, rc- 
vifDinit, n nuinnf,"] 1. q'o eontinne in u idaec; 
stay; abide; dwidl. 

Ho Bhould hau; rraiaoir-f fn the city of hU rifiitrc 

Num xrxv. 2S. 
You ditud nt tioriir . 

Where wouM you had rnnniu'il uiiHI thU llmrt 

.Slink., V nf i:., Iv. 1. CO. 
And fooU, who came to pcolf, rnnniiird (o prrtj. 

Ool'lKtnitli, Hen. vH., 1. 1^0. 

2. To conliniio without elmngo as to some 
form, .state, or quality Hpeeifiod: as, to rcnuiiu 
nctivo ill busiuoHs; to remain a widow. 
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If she depart, let her remain unmarried, l Cor. vlh 11. 
Great and active minds cannot rewatn nt rest. 

Macaulai/t Danto. 

3. To ouduro; continuo; Inst. 

They shall perish; but tliourcmatnrsf; . . , thy years 
shall not fail. Uob. 1. 11 , 12. 

4. To stay hohind after others Ixavo gone; bo 
loft after n part, quantity, or number Tins been 
taken away or destroyed. 

And all Ida fiiRltlvcs with all bis bands sball fall by tho 
sword, and thoy that roanm shall bu scattered. 

Ezek. xvH. 21. 
Hitherto 

i liavc liv’d n Rervnut to ambitious tbonghts 
And fading gloi lea : what rcinaitiH of life 
1 dedicate to Virtue. 

I'ictchrr atul atwtlicr{!)t Troplietcps, h*. C. 
Sltrino of the mighty ! can It be 
'J'hai this Is nil rnanin.t of Ihce? 

finrotif T’iie Giaour, 1. 107, 
6. To 1)0 loft ns not inclndcd or comprised; bo 
licM ill rpsorvo; Ijo slill fo Ijo doalt with: for- 
merly followed III soino iiisliiiicos liy :i diitivo. 
^yid pitch end, perdle, d<u*^ all firm rrtnatftte 
That of puch faUers freeiidplilp bene fii}i’u*. 

Sjirnfrr, Slieja (’al., .May. 
Norfolk, for thee rematnn n heavier doom. 

.v/mA-., Jticb.ll., I..S. 119. 
The caller coaijtieHt now 
Jlrmnine (her. MUhm, 1*. I.., vl. ,'U. 

Th.nl a father ma> have roine pouerover his children U 
c'ipIIj Rraatid; but (bat an iIderbrotlM*rlin<) po over lit*' 
bielhren reaan'a* to be pnivid. I.oclt'. 

Rcnialnlng velocity. See ^<•^Wb^^=Byn. 1. To uait, 
tarry, rest, pojeiini.— 2. T<» ke» p. 

romain (rv-nnin')# «. [< remain^ r.] 1}. Tlio 

state of remaining; stay; abode. 

A mo^t miraculous Mork In tliU rixmI kliip, 

M lileti often, piricr m> la rt*-reaK7»fi In Itapland, 

I h.ave pe- n him do. .VAaX., Mnclieth, tv. :i. H9. 

2t. That which is left (o be done. 

1 know jour master's pleannr,. ntid he mine; 

All (he rraioin U “Welcome!** 

,s*Af»t., c*}ml'ellnc, IH. 1. F7. 

з. 'I’lint which is loft; remainder; ndie: used 
ehietly in tlio plural. 

(’aim-, jMx.r reaMtoKof frb mU, n U on thU r«H'k. 

.S'A/a*.,J. «*,, V. .'i. 1. 
Amoap the rnn.Unt of old Home the pnndeiir of the 
common«« dlb rhiotp llolf ehhlh la wmks that wire 
I IHe r nee< trj or eomeiileat. 

•liMiom, U« marks on ltal>. Home. 
Tin Ir unall reaano «»f life, /’••/■e. 

<»f l.d-'ur on the larpe pod'*, I think tin re U no r. aufia 
as r« •!« « l.dde Ht Would b** n eoninioti dlleb for the dnin 
lap <'t hndi atib-o Indi«d U be tin* |:.iri 
linu) are t<» In* buind all o\« p the eountr). 

Jrf<n in. .Notes on \ Jrplnii (17'«7) p. 1>’>. 
Spei'ifi(*al!y — 4. /*/. That wliieb is loft of a Im- 
nian bemg after life is gone; n dead bodv; » 
(•01*10*0. 

he kind to III) mnniiit : and ob. dtbnd, 

Ap ilmt }.«nr pnlptm at, jour d* jortt.l frb ad ! 

Tot’onpK(e, 1,72. 

A woniiii or two. niid three or bmr und«rtnk« r*p an a, 

, . had 1 harpe of (lie reamuo. whb li tie > w.H. Ii* •! tarn 

*'bout, JV.'irtrni'/, I'aiiltj J nlr, ill. 

5. /d. The fwodueticut'*, es[i(‘einlly tin* literary 
Work'*, of <»no who is <b*:id; posthumous \\orhs : 
as, '*(’oIoritlgo*M l.ilonirv AVa)/niiN.**_ posnll rc- 
malna, f'- qu .-brganlcremnlnn. sever- 

inittr, -syn. 3. Js*r.iio. fnipmvaH.— 3-D. Ster./jr 
remainder (n^mauMor), a. ami u. (< OF. r/. 
///f/ia</rf , itif. ijsid as a noun: seon/ania.) I, 

и. 1. That whxeh remains; nnxlhing I»*ft after 
the .separation, ri*inovul, ilostrueiion. or pass- 
ing of a part. 

Ap miirh IK one p<»uiid cudp« I of four(o<>t — 

You n «• tin* p«M»r rranoadrr - eoiiM ilUlrihiiti*, 

1 nmdo no ppare. fir. NAfrI., Hut. \III., a, t. 2 iX. 
^Vhat m (dai ** now i h joii, nritroii", to dt 'droy 
'I la* lioit rrinaifflrrt t»f iitiha|>]>y Tro) ? 

Itri/drn, .Hnvld, 

2. In w/i///.. llie.siim or quantity left nflersub- 
traetioii or after any deduetion ; also, the pari 
remaining over after division: thus, if l*i 1 h‘ 
divided by *1. the rt maindcr is H, beeause 10 is 
three more tiian an oxaet miiltipb> of *1, In (he 
old aritlnnetiesealled the nmatmr, — 3. In //nr, 
a future o.stale so ereated ns to lake elTect in 
possossjon and enjoyment after iinotber e.s- 
tate (us n Hfe-interes!) is determined; a rem- 
nant of an esUite in land, depending upon a juir- 
ticnlar jirior estate, ereated at tlie same time, 
and by tho same instrument, and limited to 
arise immediately on the determination of that 
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but by livery of seizin, a person who wished to give to an* 
other ft future estate was obliged to create at tlie same 
time an intermediate estate commencing immediately, and 
he could limit this temporary estate by the event which 
lie wislicd to fl.x for tho commencement of the ultimate es- 
tate, w’hich was hcncecallcd tiie remainder— that Is, what 
remnined after the precedent or particular estate— and 
was said to be supported by the precedent or particular 
estate. (Seoparticidar estate and excctifor}/ estate, both 
under estate.) A remainder Is vested when the event whicli 
will tcniilimto tlio precedent estate is certain to happen, 
and tho person designated to take in remainder is in exls* 
tence. Tlio fact that the peison may not surx’ive to enjoy 
the estate, or tliat others may come Into existence who 
will iilso answer tho designation and therefore be entitled 
to share it with him, does not prevent the remainder from 
being deemed vested ineanwln'lc. 

With Julius Caesar, DccImus Ilrutus had obtained that 
Interest, as ho set him down in his testament for heir In 
rrninfmfcr after his nephew, Jfacon, I’rieiulship (cd. 1887), 

4. In ihG ‘jnihlhhing tradCt that ivJiich remains 
of an edition tbo sale of winch has practically 
coasod, and wliicb is sold out at a reduced price. 

In 181.3 he fell strong enough to start ns a publisher in 
Soho .Square, his main dealings before this having been in 
remainders, and his one solitary ijubllcation a failure. 

Athenmtm, No. SIOI, p. 850. 
ContlnBOnt remainder, In fair, a icmnindcr which Is 
not vested, Tho ejitthcts enutingent ntid vested arc, Iioiv- 
cviT, often loosely used to ittdieate thedislinction between 
rvnmlntlers of w-hlch the enjojnient is in any way contin- 
gent and others.— Cross remainder, In law, tliat state 
of nllalrs in whicli cachuf twogrnntee.s or de^ isecs linsrc- 
cJproc.ally n remainder In the projierly in wldch a partic- 
ular c state Is given to the other. 'Ilins, If land he devised, 
one Imlf to A for life \\ Ith renmliakT to H In fee simple, 
nml the other lialf to H for life with reninliulcr to A in 
fee sftople, these remainders are called rniiaindrrs. 
(‘ros< rcfutiliiders iirNo on n grant to two or more as ten- 
ants in common, a p.irtlenlnr estate being limited to each 
of tlio gnmtevs in Ids share, with rctnninders to the other 
or (ithvjR of them.tsSyn. 1. Jtrd, Jtnnoindcr, Jlannant, 
Itfsidur, fUilancr, lira Is the most genexnl tcnn : It may 
rvpn sent a large or a small part, lUmnimler and r/jn'da/* 
gi-ucrdly n iiresfiit a comjiaratlvely small jtart, and rrm- 
non/ n patt not only viry piiinll,htit of littleor no account. 
y.V*/ may bo iippllid to persons us freely hr to things; rr- 
moimf«-rmMl reddur only to things ; but we may speak of 
the Tt mnindrr of a party, Itrmnnnt ami residue nicfavor* 
111- Wolds In the IMIde forr/ff or remniudrr, as In Mat. xxii. 
band Jsi. s\i. 17 , but snrh use of them in application to 
iwrsojis |« now antique. lUtfauer cannot, lllernlly or I)y 
legitimate llgiire, he n-ed for ri'>f or rroim'oJcr; w e say tlie 
Udnnrr of the lime, week, sjiace, jiaj t>, money. It is n 
v.mt word of tnole. 

II .1 a. Kcnmining; rofu^o; left. 

As dr> ns the rnnainder hi«ctilt 
After a \o)nge. Wffb, As >ou Like it, i|. 7. 30. 

rcnbiindor-man (rv-mrnBd/T-nnin), ». In //ttr, 
on(' wlio lias an ('‘-tali' nftorn iiartieubir ostnto 

i'* ib'tonnincd. 

II'.- lurnm., "f «l'lrli romainor (rv-mri'iu'-r), n. l. Ono ulm i-cnifiins. 
— 2t. Snint' rt mainr/rr, 2. 
remake (iT-mak'), r. /, [< rr-4- /Mu/.rl.] To 
nnilvi* anew; ri'coip'trnct. 

.Mj bu'lru ss Is md (o remafe n»\''elf, 

Put m.ike the tdi*<*lute best of what God made. 

JJfi'irjiing, bishop Phtugrum’s AjKdogy, 

Remak’s fibers. Sm* mn-f-jihr. 
rcnianation (ir*-mn-iijV‘.liqn), n. [<Jj. rn/iftna^ 

fav, ]»[). of rn/rfiufirr, tlnwlmck, < rr-, back, -r 
miintirr, How: 900 / manafi’oa.] The net of ro- 
turning, a- to its source; tin* stale of being 
rcnlKorln'd ; rcabsoi ption, [Ivan*.] 

iPatdilhPm's] junthi Istlc* doctrine of emanation and rr* 
tiooio/b'o. .Vnfai(7ff(M> Jlap 

remand (n;-mnnil'), r. /, [< late MK. nw/na- 

nm/iudtr, .send for jtgain, F. rfman- 
df r rr Sj». /V niiniilfir, order several time.';, r= It. 
rdiiftndnrr, < L. n inandan , send back word, < 
r/-, baelc, -f iniinilarr, enjoin, .‘;cnd word: .‘;eo 
nmntlate.^ 1, To send, enll. or order it, -ick: ns, 
to rtiintiffl an oflieer from n di'^tant idnee. 

M'heri ft primmer IlrNt Pmnis his cell he cannot hear tlie 
light of tl.'ij. . . . P.iit the lemidj i*-, not tt) rft/ioad him 
lain hh duitgion, lait to nrcUHtoin him to the i-ivs of the 
^ou. .l/aro(f/a.7, Milton 

1 he ethical wrlti-r Is not likely toremnnd to Psjehidog) 
proper the unahsH of t\»nsc|eiiee, 

.1. linin. Mind, Mil. r.;‘n 
2. In law, to send back, ns a prisnxier, on re 
fusing bis apjdieation to bo disebnrged, or n 
eausi' from an nj>pellato court to tlie court ot 
original jnrisdielinii. 

Morgsin Is sent b-iek Into I'nstody, whither nko 1 nm re. 
viandrd. Sinfllrtl, Roderick Itamlom, xxx., Contents. 

remand (re-nn'ind'), a, [< rniKJud, p.] Tlio 
stale of being roinimdcd,recoimnittod, or bold 
ov(‘r; the net of remanding. 

Hew ill probably npply for ft scries of rrwiondifrom time 
to time, natll the case Is more eomplete. 

/)iV.ti*a^, Ploak House, III. 


estate. (Kent.) n H (bnsdlMInguidied from n rrer. 
rinn, w'hicli Is the vstato wblel) by openitinii of law nrlses 
In tho gnmtoror lib Iielrw when ii limited vstnto created romandmcnt Cle-PPHnl'lilont), u, [< remand + 
.u nboft remainder roiiH*s tonn end; and -;«//!/,] Tlio act of rcnuiiiding. 

dlstlngnlslted nltio from an exmi/on; tfifere*/. wbleli may . r/ /t\ 

take etfcct although there he mM*rIoVe.t,deuVo!. tho UTl remanonce (rem'n-nqns) u. r< rm//ne«(f) + 
mlnatlon of wldch U Is to commencu in jMissecslon. At "‘’‘‘■J .state or (pnilitv of being remaucnt j 

the time wlioii by the common law no grant could bo rnodo conlimmnce ; penunneneo. 
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Neither St. Augustin nor Calvin denied the remanence 
of the will in the fallen spirit. Coleridge. 

2\. That tvliich remains ; a residuum. 

This salt is a volatile one, and requires no strong heat 
to make it sublime into finely figured crj'stals \vithout a 
■icmancnce at tlic bottom. Boyle, SVorks, III. 81. 

remanencyt (rom'a-nen-si), n. [As rcmanencc 
(SCO -c//).] Samo'as*Vc»m«cacc. Jcr. Taylor. 
Works (cd. 1835), II. 392. 
remanent (rom'n-nent), a. and h. [I. a. < L. 
rc}nnncn{t-)s, ppf. of rcmancrc, remain: see rt’- 
main. II. n. < ME. remanent^ remanoutj rcrnc- 
nanf, rcmcnaujity remeJantj also sjmeopated 
remnant, rcmlant, < OF. remenant, rrmanent 
=z Sp. rcniancntc =z It. rimanentc, a remnant, 
residue, < L. rc)nancn{t')s, remainiii": see I. 
Cf. remnant, a spieopated form of remanent.'] 

1. a. 1. Remaining. 

Tiicrc is a remnnenf felicity in the very memorj’of those 
spiritual delights. Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. lS.'i5), II. 

The residual or rfiaanrjjf magnetism of the electro-mag- 
nets is neutralised by the use of a second and indepen- 
dent coil woujid in the opposite dircctitju to the primarj’ 
helix. Dredge's J^ectric Illumination, I., App., p. cx^•iL 

2. Additional; other: as, the moderator and 
remanent members of a church court. [Scotch.] 

Il.f «. The part remaining ; remnant, 
ner majesty bought of his executrix the remunenf of the 
last term of three yeai-s. Bacon. 

lirckc as myche as thou ^vjllc etc, 

The remeffmt to pore tlinu shallu Itte. 

Babces B'>oK-{r.. T. T. S.), p. 300. 

remanet (rem'a-iiot), n. [< L. rcuKnicrc, re- 
main: SCO remain.] In Enrj. lnn\ a suit stand- 
ing over, or a proceeding connected with one 
which is delayed or doferred. 
remani4 (rc-man-i-fi'), a, [F., pp. of remanier, 
handle again, change, < re- + inankr, handle: 
SQQ tnnnaiiv.] Derived from an older bed: said 
of fosvilq* Sir (', LyrlL 

remark^ (re-milrk'), r. [< OF. rcmarqncr, rc- 
nifyqnirr, I^, remargner, mark, note, heed, < re-, 
again, + marquer, mark: sec mar/, i, r, Cf. rc- 
marl:^.] I. trans, 1. To observe; note in tbo 
mind; take notice of without audible expres- 
sion. 

Tlicfi ulth rmotlitr humourous luth remark'd 
Till- lusty mmsm laboring dlrmcrles^. 

And atch'd the «un blare on the tiinilng scythe 

TcHny‘!''U, <icn»lnt. 
He d‘>c^ not look ns if he hated them, so far a.s I have 
rotxarhid hi*! eNprcs»ioM. 

0. 11*. Holmes, A ilortal Antipathy, xlv. 

2. To ex]U'e>-s, as a thought tliat lias occun'od 
to the ^poal;cr or wnter; uttcror write by way 
of comment or observation. 

The v/iiter well remarks, a heart tliat knows 
To take with gr.itltudo what Hcav'n bestows 
... is all in all. Coirper, Hope, 1. 42f>, 

Haitian rcinarl ? that the Arabic language has the same 
uord for epilefi-y and j) 0 &sc'S.sion by devils. 

U. Spf'nccr, Prin. of Soclol., f 1*22. 

3t. To mark; point out; distinguish. 

They are moved by shame, .and punished by disgrace, 
and Tcxnarkcd by jiunisbrnents . . . and separated from 
sober persons by laus. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.3fp), I. nS.'I. 
Ofic. Hebrews, the prisoner Samson here 1 seek. 
C'Aor. His manacles rcTnur/.' him ; there he sits. 

Milton, S. A. 1. 13<X). 

II. - niran'f. To make observations; observe, 
remark^ (iv-mlirk'), n. [< OF. rcmarqnr, re- 
incrqnc, F. rcwnrqnc (= It. rimareo, impor- 
tance), < rcmnrqucr, remark: see rcmarl:'^, r.] 

1. The act of remarking or taking notice; no- 
tice or obsoiwation. 

The cause, tlu)’ worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture, and remark, however shrewd. 

Coityjcr, Table-Talk, 1. 20.'.. 

2. A notice, note, or comment; an observa- 
tion: as, the rcmarl’s of an advocate; the re- 
marks made in conversation; the remarhs of a 
critic. 

Tlicn hire a slave . . . to make 

^\'ho rules in Cornwall, or who rules In IJcrks : . . . 

“That makes three members, this can choose a mayor.” 

pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vl. 103. 

3. Noticeable appearance; note. 

Tlicrc was a man of special grave remark. 

Thomson, Ca.stlc of Indolence, 1. 57. 

4. In linc-cnyravinf/ and ctchinr/: (a) A distin- 
guishing mark or peculianty of any kind, indi- 
cating any particular state of tbo plate prior to 
its completion. The remark may be a slight sketch 
made by the engraver on the margin of his plate, or it may 
consist merely in the absence of certain detail or features 
of the finished work. Tlius. In a first proof of an etching 
the absence of retouching with the dry point, or of a final 
rebiting, constitutes a remark; or in a line-engraving It 
may consist In the presence or absence of some minor ob- 
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ject, or of certain lines representing texture or sliading, 
wliich in a later state of the plate are removed or added. 

The old legend still lingers that the remarque began 
when some unknown etclicr tried his point upon the edge 
of his plate just before taking his first impressions. The 
belief yet obtains that the remarque testifies to the etcher’s 
supreme satisfaction with a supreme effort. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the remarqtieha^ become any kind of a fanciful 
supplementarj* sketch, not necessarily appropriate, not al- 
ways done by the etcher, and appearing upon a number of 
impressions which seem to be limited only at the will of 
artist or dealer. Sometimes wo see 60 remarque proofs 
announced, and again SOO. 

New YorkTribunc, Feb. C, 18S7. 

(h) A print or proof bearing or characterized 
b}’ a remark; a remarked proof, or rcmarlc 
proof. Also written remarque. =syTi. 2. Remark, 

Oh^CTcation, Coxnmeni-, Commentary, Rejlection, Note, An- 
notation, Glo<!^. A rentark is biief and cursory, suggested 
l)y present circumstances and picsiimabiy without pre- 
vious tliought. An observation is made with some thought 
and care. A comment is a remark or observation bear- 
ing closely upon somu situation of facts, some previous 
ntteranco, or some pnidished work. Remark may be 
substituted by modesty for obx^ervation. When printed, 
remarks, ohservation’t, ov comments may be called reflections: 
as, Burke’s Reflections on the Kevolution in France”; 
when they aie systematic In explanation of a woik, they 
may be called a rommnitnry: as, Lange’s ** Commentary on 
Matthew ’ A note is primarily a brief writing to help the 
memorj*; then .a marginal comment: notes is sometimes 
uc»‘d modoatly Sorcommentarji : as, Barnes's **Notcso\\ the 
I’s dms” ; Trench’s "Notes on the I’ai-ables,” A marginal 
ct.mintnt is more definitely c\prc3se<l by anno/ofion. A 
glois is a comment made for tlie purpose of explanation, 
especially upon a wonl or i>ass:tgo in a foreign language or 
a peculiar dialect. 

remark- uv-iniirk')» V. t. [< re- + marl:^\ cf. 
F. n mnrquer = 8p. rcmorcar, mark again.] To 
mark anew m* a second time, 
remarkable (rc-miir'k.a-bl), a. and n. [< OF. 
(and F.) rcmarquahlc = It. rimarcabilc; as rc- 
mark^ -^r -able.] I. a. 1. Observable; worthy 
of notice. 

This day w ill bo remarkable In my life 
By some great act. Milton, 8. A., 1. 13S8. 

’Xls remarkable that they 
Talk most who ha\e the le.ast to say. 

Prtor, Alma, 11. 

2, Extrnordinaiy; unusual; deserving of par- 
ticidar notice; sucli as may o.vcito admiration 
or wonder; conspicuous; distingui.slicd. 

There is nothing lcftrcmar4*aWc 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

Shak., A. and C., Iv. 16. C7. 

I liavc breakfasted again with Itogcrs. 'Hio party was 
a remarlahle one — Lord John llussell, Tom Sloorc, Tom 
(’anipt)cll, and Liittrcll. 

Maeaulay, Life and Letters, I. 207. 
ssSyn. Noticeable, notsddc, raie, strange, wonderful, un- 
common, singul.ir, striking. 

Il.t u. 8omotliingnotieeablo, e.xtraordinary, 
or exceptional ; a notowortby thing or circum- 
stance. 

Jenisalem won by the Turk, with wofull remarkahlcs 
tluTcat. Fuller, Holy War, IL 40 (title). (Panes.) 

Some few rcmarlaUes arc not only still remembered, 
1ml also well attested. C. Mather, JIag. Cliris., iv. 1. 

reraarkableness (rc-niiir'ka-bl-iies), «. Tho 
cliaractcr of being remarkable; observablo- 
nes.s; worthiness of remark; tlio quality of de- 
serving particular notice, 
remarkaoly (rc-mar'ka-bli), adv. In aromark- 
able iimmicr; in a manner or degree worthy 
of notice; in an extraordinary manner or de- 
giee; singularly; surprisingly, 
remarked (re-mUrkt'), a. 1. Conspicuous; 
noted ; remarkable. 

Von siH'ak of two 
The most remark d I’ the kingdom. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 3.3. 

2. In platc-cnffrarinff and ctehiuq, bearing or 
characterized by a remark. See muarA’l, ?/., 4. 
remarker (re-miir'k/T), n. One who remarks; 
one who ninlces remnrk*!; a critic. 

She pretends to be a rcmarkcr, and looks at every body. 

Steele, Lying Lover, Hi. L 

remarque, n. See remark^y 4, 
remarriage (re-mar'ilj), iu [< OF, (and F.) re- 
marriage; as rc- + marriage.] Auy marriage 
after tiio first; a repeated marriage. 

With wliom [the Jews] polygamy and remarriages, after 
unjUBt divorces, were in ordlnnrj' use 

Bp. JIall, Honour of Married Clergy, 1. § 18. 

remarry (re-mar'i), v. t. and I, [< F. remark r 
= Pr. rcmarklar; as rc- + marry^.] To marrj' 
again or a second time. 

remasticate (re-mas'ti-kat), v, t. [< rc- 4* mas- 
ticate. Cf. F. remastiquer.’] To chow again, ns 
tho cud; ruminate. Imp. Diet. 
remastication (ro-mas-ti-ka'shon), «. [< rc- 
masticaic + -ion.] Tlio act or ’proccss of rc- 
masticating; rumination. Dn}), Did, 
rembergef, n. Same as ramberge. 


remediless 

remblai (rou-bla'), n. [< F. rcmhlaij < remhlay- 
ci’y OF. rcmhlanery rcniblcr, embank, < rc- + em- 
blaycVy cmhlacry embarrass, hinder, lit. ^ sow with 
grain^: sea emblement.] 1. In the earth 
or materials used to form the whole mass of 
rampart and parajiet. It may contain move 
than the d^blai from the ditch. — 2. In engin., 
the mass of earth brought to foi’m an embank- 
ment in the case of a railway or canal travers- 
ing a natural depression of surface, 
remble (rem'bl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. remhlcO, 
ppr. rcmhling. [Perhaps a var. of ramble: see 
ramble.] To move; remove. [Prov. Eng.] 
Theer wur a boggle in it [the ^^liste], . . . 

But I stubb’d ’iini oop wi’ the lot, and raaved an’ rcmbled 
'urn oot. Tennyson, Northern Farmer (Old Style). 

Remboth, u. See Ecmohotli. 

Rembrandtesque (rem-bran-tesk'), a. [< Dem- 
hranclt (see dof.) + -esque.] Resembling the 
manner or style of tho great Dutch painter and 
etcher Rembrandt (died 1G69); specifically, in 
art, characterized by the studied contrast of 
high lights and deep shadows, with suitable 
treatment of chiaroscuro. 

Rembrandtish (rem'brant-ish), a. [< Dcm- 
hrandt + -ish'^.] Sumo as Rembrandtesque. Athc- 
nmim, No. 3201, p. 287. 

remeH, r. i. A Middle English form of rcanA. 
reme^t, n. A Middle English form of realm. 
remead, n. See rcmcdc. 

remeant (ve-mou'), v. t. [ME. rcmcncn; < re- + 
mcaiA.] To give meaning to; interpret. JVyclif. 
Of love y schalle hem so remene 
Tliat thou scbalt knowe what they rnene. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 40. {Ualliwell.) 

remeant (re'me-ant), a, [< h. rcmcan{t-)s, ppr. 
of rcmcarcy go* dr come back, < rc-, back, + 
mcarc, go: soo meatus.] Coming back; return- 
ing. [Bare.] 

Most exalted Prince. 

Whose peerless knighthood, like the rcmcant sun 
After too long a night, regilds our clay. 

Kingsley, Saint’s Tragedy, ii. 8. 

remede (rG-mOd')> [Also rcmcad, rcmccd, Sc. 
rcmcid; <’Or. rcmcdc, F. rcmcdc, a remedy: see 
remedy.] Remedy; redress; help. [Old Eng. 
or Scotcli.] 

But what is tbanne a rcmcdc unto this, 

But that wc shape us soone for to mete? 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv. 1272. 
If It Is for ony heinous crime, 

Tliere ’s nac rcmcid for thee. 

Laxxg Johnny Mcrir (Child’s Ballads, IV. 270). 
The town’s people were passing sorry for bereaving them 
of their arms try such an uncouth slight — but no remead. 
Spalding, Hist. 1 roubles In Scotland, I. 2:10. (Jamieson.) 
An’ strive, wi’ al* your wit an’ Icai', 

To get remead. 

Bunts, Prayer to tlic Scotch Representatives, 
remediable (re-moMi-a-bl), a. [< OF. reme- 
diable, F. remediable = Sp. remediable = Pg. 
rcmcdiavcl = It. rimediabilc, < ML. *rcmcdiabilis, 
capable of being remedied, < rcmediai'c, reme- 
dy: see remedy, v.] Capable of being reme- 
died or cured. 

Not remediable by courts of equity. 

Bacon, Advice to the King 

remediableness (re-mo'di-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or character of being remediable. Imp. 
Diet. 

remediably (re-moMi-a-bli), adv. In a remedi- 
able manner or condition ; so as to be suscep- 
tible of remedy or cure. Imj). Diet. 
remedial (ro-mo'di-al), a. [< L. rcmcdialis, 
lienling, remedial, i rcmcdiat'c, remediari, beal, 
cure: see remedy, r.] Affording a remedy; 
intended for a remedy or for the removal of an 
evil: as, to adopt remedial mctisuvcs. 

They shall have redress by audita querela, which is a 
writ of a most remedial nature. 

Blackstonc, Com., III. xxv. 
But who can set limits to the rnncdtaf force of spiiit' 
Emerson, Nature, p. 85 
Remedial statutes. See statute. 
remedially (ro-mo'di-al-i), adv. In a remedial 
manner. Imp. Diet. 

remediatet (ro-mo'di-at), a, [< L. remediatus, 
pp. of rcmcdlari, beal, cure: see remedy, v.] 
Remedial. 

All you unpublish’d virtues of tho earth, 

Spring with my tears! be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress! Shak., Lear, iv. 4. 17. 

remediless (rcm'c-di-les), a. [< ME. remedy- 
Icsse ; < remedy + -less.] If. Witliout a remedy ; 
not possessing a remedy. 

Thus wclle y wotc y am remedylessc, 

For mo no tin ng may coniforto nor amend. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 0, f. 181. (llalliwell.) 

2. Not admilting a remedy; incurable; des- 
perate: as, a remediless disease. 



remediless 

'J‘ho other sought to stanch his remediless woumls. 

Sir J\ Siilncif, Arcadia, Hi. 

As if some divino commission from hcav’n wero de* 
scended to take into hearing and commiseration the long 
remedilesse alllictions of tliis kingdome. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctyinnuus. 

3. IiTCiJaralilc, as a loss or damage. 

She hatli time enough to bewail her own folly and jvnir- 
(fiYm infelicity, Jer, Taylor, \\’oik8(ed. 163ri), II. lUO. 

This is the aflliction of hell, unto whom it alfordeth de- 
spair and remediless calamity. Sir T. Jlrownc, \'ulg. Err, 

4t. Not answoriug ns a remedy; iiicfTcctnal; 
powerless. Spoiscr.^Syn. 2 and 3. Inemedinblc, 
irrecoverable, irretrievable, hopeless. 

remedilessly (rem'c-di-lcs-li), adv. In a man- 
ner or degree that precludes a romody. 
lie going away rcmcdilesly chafing at hia rebuke. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

remedilessness (rem'e-di-les-nos), v. Tlio state 
of being remediless, or of not admitting of a 
remedy; incurableness. 

The remedilessness of this disease may bo justly quo«. 
tioned. Hoyle, ^^'orka, 11. 11. 

remedy (rom'o-di), ??.; pi. remedies (-diz), [< 

ME. rcmcdicy < OE. ^‘yemedie, revude, E. remt^de 
= Pr. remedi, remeiji = Sj*. Pg. It. remedio, < L. 
remedinm, a remedy, euro,< n -, again, 4- mcdcriy 
heal: SCO medieiiie. VLrcmtde.] 1. Tlmtwliich 
cures a disease ; any inodicino or application or 
process which promotes restoration to health or 
alleviates the ofTects of disimso: with be- 
fore tlie name of a disease. 

A co(d \\ lOl bj, . , . 

(■row lug a bath and htallhfnl rejnedy 

Tor men di«ea‘*ed. SlaiK., Sonnets, ellv. 

When he [a scuiplon] ishnrt with one rol-^on, lie seeks 
his liemedy with anotlur 

A’. tr. of C’ollonuies of Eravmus, I. 105. 

Colchicum with alkalis and other gout, 

such ns a course of l'ilediloli«hall or t'atlsbad waters, 
will prove of gt eat ter>lce, (ynmin, Med, iUot., p. Is'i. 

2, Tluit wliich corrects or counteu'acts an evil 
of any hind; relief; rcdre'*s; reparation. 

I'or In holi wrltt thou made retie, 

**Iii lielle is no renirdic." 

IIyiiin'<to Piryiii etc, E. T. S.\ p. 

Things without nUrcinidy 
ShouM be without ngivid 

.SVmiC., Maehetli, HI. U. 11, 

3. In idtr, the means gneii bir <ihtnining 
tlirough a eotirt of justice any right or eein- 
ponsation or redre-^s fur a wrong.— 4. In r»»oc 
tinjy a certain allowance at tlie mint for <le\ia- 
tion from the standard \\i‘iglit and Hneiiess of 
coins: same as n//oir(/a(V 1, 7. — 5t. A <’ourso of 
actitm to bring about a corlaiu result. 

Ye! iieie it (wi-rc it not] (hat I witte a nuiedye 
To come agejn, riglil here I woldi- »l)e 

(Vmirr^r. ’lndbi“, Iv 

Provisional remedy. >ee ;»n/n<ouiof. -The dUdno 
remedy, see (fi'n/ic. «=S\TI. 1 and 2. I'ure, n-'toniil^e, 
siieelllc, niitulole, eonreeiru*, 

remedy (rem'iMli), r. t . ; pret. and pp. ;v nif <!ii il, 
ppr. n iiiediinu/, [< lat(‘ ME. rtiiiKhfni, < OF. 
nmedier, V. raiu'dity z= Pr. Sp. Pg. renitdifir = 
It. rimcdian , < ]j. remt diare, rt mrdtnn, heal, 
cure, Krinudiiiiii, a remedy: see rt nifdi/j a.] 1. 

To cure; heal: as, lo rca/M/// a iliscnsc. — 2. '!’«> 
repair or removi- sonudliing evil from; restore 
to a natural or i»roper condition. 

I dc.slre )om inajf<»ty to rctneih/ tin* inalttT. 

Laltinrr, .'’ilh .sennun bif, Edw. VI., l.Ma. 
3. To remove or counteract, as siumdhing evil : 
redress. 

If you cannot even as you would rrnov/'/ ^ lees wltlih 
U50 and ruat»»m luive conanmtl, jet for this cause )»m 
must not leioe and birs.ike tlie cotntnon-w e.iKti. 

Sir T. More, Vtojda (tr. b^ IJohiiiPon), 1. 

Whoso believes that Bpirltual destitution Is to be reinr- 
died only !•> a national iIuutIi ma> witli some show of 
rca‘^on propose to de.il with phjsical dehlitullon b) an 
analogou“ instrumentality. 

If. 5;>L’ncrr, Social St.atlc, ji. ols. 

remeed, romeid, Seo remede. 

remelantt, n. A Middle English form of ri ma- 
nent, remnant. 

remember (rc-mem'berl, r. [< ME. Tcmemhren, 
< OE. rememhrer (refl.), E. ramndirer = Pr, 
remembrar = OSp. ronendn'ar = Pg. lemhrar = 
It. rimcmhrarc {n\9,o in mod. form directly after 
1 j., E. r{-memorer = Pr. Sp. Pg. rememarar = It, 
rimcmorarc)y < LL. rnnnnorari, JIL. also 7r- 
mcmorarCf recall to mind, remember, < L. re-, 
again, -f mcmorarcy bring to renienibrance, 
mention, recount, < memor, remembering, mind- 
ful: see memoraic, memorj/.'] I. irans, 1. To 
bring again to the memory; recall to mind; 
recollect. 

Now callcth us to remember our sins past. 

J. Brad/ord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. SO. 
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To remember la to percoivo any tiling with memory, or 
with a consciousness that It was known or perceived before. 

Locke, Iluman Understanding, I. iv, 20, 

2. To boar or keep in mind; liiivo in memory; 

bo capable of recalling when required; preserve 
nnforgotton: as, to one’s lessons; to 

remember all the circurastaucos. 

Jlcmcmhcr tlieo ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, Avhilc memorj' holds a scat 
In this distracted globe. Shak., Ilninlct, I. 5. 05. 
Itemcmbcring no more of that other day 
'J'han tho liot noon remcmhcrcih of tlio night, 

Than Bummer thinkctli of tho winter white. 

William Morris, Earthly I’amdisc, I. 427. 

3. To ho con tinnally thoughtful of; have pres- 
ent to tho attention; attend to; bear in mind: 
opposed iQ forget, 

Pemember whom thou hast aboard. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 1. 20. 
Jlcmcmhcr what I W’arn thee, ahiin (o taste. 

Milton, 1*. J,., vHi. 327. 
lUit Rtlll rrnirmt»er, If you mean to plc.aso. 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 

Counter, Conversation, 1. 103. 

4f. To mention. 

'J'hc Botfo samo Billable to bo soinctlmo long aiut somc- 
ttino short for Iho cares better eatisfactlon, as bath beno 
before remnnbred. J’liffeii/ium, ArtcotEng. Tocsle, p. 80. 
Now call wo our high court of parliament. , . 

Our coronation done, wo will ncclte, 

As I before remember’d, all our Ktate. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., v. 2. 142. 
Pliny, .SoHnus, Ptolemy, and of Into Leo tlie African, rc- 
■memln'r unto us a liver In .I'tblopla, famous by tho iinino 
of A'iger. Jt. Jonson, Alasque of JUnckness. 

Cf. To put in mind; remind; rellexivcly, to re- 
mind Olio’s self (to J)o romindt'd). 

This EneaH Is comeii to Paradys 

Out of the Hwolowe of belle : and tints In joye 

AV«irm6rcf/i htm of Ids est.antln Trove. 

Chaucer, Cood Wmnen, 1. 1105. 
I may not ease me lierl ns In this case. 

'1 hat doth 1110 himnu wlinime 1 rcinembre me. 

aeneryde.t (E. E. T. S.). 1. f.SO. 
One only thing, ns It comes Iidu inyiidnd, let mo rr- 
f/irfi»Vr)ou «»f. 

Sir J\ Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Oanter, I. COS), 
ril n<»t rcmcmlH'r you of my own lord. 

Shak., W. T., HI. 2, 231. 
.she then remnidH-red to Ids tliougbt the place 
U here be was going. Jl. Jvnmn, A I’unegyre. 

lie tell )e, or at lea‘d remember ye, for mo**! of vo know 
It nlread>. Milton, Clnirclt-Uoveniment, ll., Cone. 

0. To kec)i in mind with grnlitudc, fnvor, con- 
Ihlcnoc, alTo<*lion, respect, or nny other feeling 
<»r emotion. 

Ilemeuitx-r the B.ibbalb day, to keep It holy. Ex. xx. 8. 
If (holt wilt Indeed bmk on ttic nllllctlotiof thinolmnib 
maid atnl remembrr me. 1 .*'am. I. 11. 

niat the) ma) lia\e tlieir wages duly pabl ’em. 

And nunetldiig over to rememb,-r me by. 

Shak . Hen. VHI.. Iv. 2. IM. 
olil as I am, fur ladled’ bu e indlt, 

ThciKoterof beauty I rroicnd*. r yet. 

Printen, 0>m. and Ipb., 1. 2. 

7. To tnke notice of and give money or oilier 
present to: said of one wlio has done some ac- 
tual or nominal service niul expeels a fott for it. 

(Knoeking within.) Ib<rtrr. Anon, anon I I pray jou 
rememl>er the porter. [Op* ns tlie gate.) 

Shak., Mncbetb, 11. 3, 23. 
Kcmembcr your courtceyE be covered; put on >nnr 
bat: oddre.'t'Ml to one wim leinitined bareheaded after 
f.diitlng, and tntendid to remind 1dm that he liad id- 
uatl> made Ills salute. 

1 do befieecJi tliee, reineudH'r thy courtesy; I beseech 
(liee, ajtpaiel thy head. Shak., I* L., v. 1. IW. 

Pnty )i»n r« wicr«b*'r jmur courtsy, . , , Nny, pray yoti 
be covi r'd. 

Jt. Jvn*on, lAirj’ Man In Ida Humour (ed. GHfordX 1. 1. 
To bo rememboredt, to recall ; recollect ; liavc In rc- 
tneinbnnice. Viunparc def. 5. 

To your extent I ennne right wide agree; 

Titer Is n land I a»a remembrifd wele. 

Men call It Perse, a pleiitemms eontre. 

OVnen/dr? (IL E. T. S.X !• CIO. 
Now by my troth. If I And been reniembepd, 

I ctntld have given my mtele's grace a tlttut, 

Shak., Kich. III., 11.4. 23. 
Site always we.ars a miilT, If >ou In' rr»in»d>crrd. 

//. Jonson, (?j'ntlila'8 Revels, H. 1. 
To roniombor ono to or unto, to iccall ono to the re- 
inetnbninco of ; coimneinl ono to: URcd In compUmenlnr>' 
messages : as, remember me to your family. 

Jlemetnbrr me 
In all humility im/o Ids Idgliness. 

Shak., lien. VIII., Iv. 2. ICO. 
Jlemember me to my old rompanlons, Jlemrmber me to 
my I'riemls. jY. Hailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 27. 
= Syn. 1. Jlemember, JiecoUect. 7»Vmcml«TlmplIo8 that a 
thing exists In tho memoiy, not that It is actually present 
in the thoughts at tho moment, but that it recurs without 
ellort. Jlccotlect means that a fact, forgotten or paitially 
lost to inomorj'. Is after soino elFort recalled and present 
to the mind. yiVwirmArnncc Is tho store-house, recollection 
tho act of culling out this nrtlclo and that from tho reposi- 
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tory, IIo remembers everything ho hoars, and can recollect 
any statement when called on. The words, how-ever, are 
often confounded, and we say we cannot remember a thing 
when wo mean xve cannot recollect it. See memory. 

II. iniraiis. 1. To bold sometbing in remem- 
bi’aneo;’ oxeroiso tbo faculty of memory. 

1 remember 

Of such a time ; being my sworn servant, 

Tho duko retain’d him his. 

Shak., Hen. YIIL, i. 2. 190. 
As I remember, there were certain low chairs, that 
looked like ebony, at Esher, and were old and pretty. 

Qray, Letters, I. 217. 

2f. To return to tlio memory; come to mind: 
used iraporsoiially. 

But, Lord Crist I whan that it remembreth me 
Upon my yowthc and on my jolitee, 

It tlklcth mo nhoute niyn hertc roote. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Batli’s Tale, L 4G9. 

rememberable (re-mem'bcr-a-bl), a. [< re- 
member + -abie.'] Capable or worthy of being 
remomborod. 

The earth 

And common face of Nature spake to mo 
Jicmcmbcrablc things. Wordsworth, I’relude, i. 

rememberably (iv-racm'b6r-a-bli), adv. In a 
rememberable manner; so as tobe remembered. 

My golden rule Is to relate everything ns brielly, ns 
perspicuously, and nsremcmherablif i\s possible. 

NotdAry, 1805(.Mcrn. of Taylor of Norwich, II. 77). {Davies.) 

rememberer (re-mom'bur-^r), ». One who ro- 
momhers. 

A bravo master to servants, and n rememberer of tho 
least good olheo; for his flock, he transidantcd most of 
them into plentiful soils. Sir II. Wotton. {Latham.) 

remembrance (ro-mcm'brnns), n. [Early mod. 
E. also rcmcmbrainicc ; < SlE, remembrance, rc- 
mrmhrauticc, < OF. rcmcndfrancCf rcmcmbrauncc, 
E. remembrance = Pr. rcmcmbran.<ia = Sp. remem^ 
hrtnizn = Pg. remembrant^a, Jemin'an^a = It. ri- 
membranza, < as if *rcmcmorantia,<. rememo- 
rarvy remomber: sec remember.'] 1. Tho net of 
rememhering; Iho keeping of a thing in mind 
or recalling it to mind; a revival in tho mind 
or m(‘mory. 

All knowledge Is hut rcmevd>ranee. 

Haeon, Adinneement of Learning, 1. 2. 
iiVuirml/rnMfer is hut tho reviving of soino past know, 
ledge. Jjockc, Human Understanding, lY. i. 0. 

Hemcmhrance and reJlcction. how alllt'd ; 

What tldn partitions sense from thought divide 1 

J' 02 >e, I^ssay on Man, I. 225. 

2. The power or faeull y of vomomhering ; mem- 
ory ; also, tho limit of time over which the mem- 
ory extends. 

Tlice T have heard relating w hat w as dotic 
Ere my rrnjriul'rnnfr. Mxltof\, P. I«, vHl. 204. 
When thowj>ril perception IsuscdproiK'rlynnd w ithout 
nny figure, It is never applied to things past. .\iul thus 
it Is tlFtlngulshed from 

Jlcid, Intellectual Powers, 1. 1. 

3. Tlio state of being rememhered ; the stale 
of heing held honorably in memory. 

The righteous shall be In eVL'ila.sling remembrance. 

Ps. cxii. 0. 

Grace and remembrance be to jou both. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 7d. 
Oh! scenes In strong reuirml/rnncc set I 
Scenes never, nei er to return I 

Hums, Tlio Lament 

4. That which i.s rememhored ; a recollection. 

How shari) tho point of this rcmnnhrancc Is ! 

ShnK., Tetnpist, v. 1. 138. 
The sweet rfuirniArniicr of the Just 
Sliall flourish when he sleeps In dust. 

Tate ninl Hrady, Ps. cxii. 0. 

6. Tlmt wliich Bcrvos to bring to or keep in 
mind. 

I piTiy, Sir, ho iny continual remembrance to tho Throne 
of grace. 

H’. Hradford, In Ajipendl.x to New England’s Memorial, 

(p. 435. 

(n) An account nrcscrvcil; a memorandum or note to pre- 
serve or assist tlio memory; a record; mention. 

Auferius, tho wclehelouyd kyng 
That was of Yml, and thcr had Ids dwcllyng 
Till he w as pntto [from] his cnheritaunco, 

Wljcrof be fore was made reiHcmArat/nce. 

Generiides{Tu E. T. S.), 1. 2177. 
Let tho understanding reader take with him three nr 
four short remembrances. . . . Tlio mcinon\!idunis I would 
commend to him are these. 

ChiH\nfjwoTth,l\.Q\\^. of Protestants, Ans. to Fifth Chapter, 

[§ 29. 

(A) A monument ; a memorial. 

And It Is of troutho, ns they save there, and ns it Is as- 
sygned by token of a fayre stone layde for rcmcmbrauncc, 
yt our blcesyd I.ndy and scynt John Euangclyste slodc not 
nbouo vpon tlie hygbest jlte of the Mounte of Caluery at 
tho passyon of our I>ord, 

Sir Jl. Gui/f/onfe, Pj’lgrj'magc, p. 27. 
If I neuer descruo anye better rcvxembrnnncc, lot mce 
. . , bo epltaphcd tbo Inuentorof tbo English Hc.xnmetcr. 

Q. Uarvey, Four Lettera 
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(c)^A token by ivhich one is kept in the memory; a keep- 

I am glad I have found this napkin ; 

Tins was her llrst roncin&mncc from the Moor, 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 29L 
. I pray you accept 

This small remembrance of a father’s thanks 
For so assur’d a benefit. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, v. 2. 
6, Tho state of Ijoing mindful j tlioughtj re- 
gard; consideration; notice of sometliiiig ab- 
sent. 

In 'vlmt place that euer I be in, tho moste re7ncmhraunco 
that I shall haue shall bo ^•pon yow, and on yowre nodes. 

.lfcr/i;i(E. E. T. S.), i. 49, 
We with wisest sorrow think on him. 

Together with rcmembra>iec of ourselves 

Shak., llamlct, i. 2. 7. 
The Puritans, to keep tho remembrance of their unity 
one witli another, and of tlicir peaceful compact nith tlic 
Indians, named their forest settlement Concord. 

Fmerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

7t. Admonition; reminder. 

I do commit into jour hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to liear; 
With this remembrance, that you use tlie same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done ‘gainst me. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. Ub. 
Clerks of the remembrance. See irmembraneer, 2 .— 
To make remembrancet, to bring to remembrance; 
recount; relate. =Syn. 1, 2, and 4. Jtecnllcctwn, Honinis. 
ccnce, etc. Sceincmon/. 

remembrancer (re-mcm'bran-sOr), n. [< rr- 
mcmhrmicc + -rri.]' 1. Ono‘\vbo or that which 
reminds or revives the memory of anything. 
Astronomy in all likelihood was known c to Abraham, to 
whom the hcauenly stais might be Itememhranccrsf of tiiat 
promise, so shall tliy seed be. Pnreha'f, Pilgrimage, p. Oo, 
Premature consolation is but the remembrancer of sor- 
row'. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 

All tlic young fellows crowd up toaek her to dance, and, 
taking from her w.alst a little inother-of-pcarl rcmcm^ 
Iranecr, she notes them down. 

Thaclcratf, Fitz-Iloo<llc Papers, Dorothea. 
2. An ofiicor in tlio Excheciner of England, em- 
ployed to record documents, make out process- 
es, etc. j a recorder. Tliesc oOkers were formerly 
called cferA''?n/tAer('»n'i»il(ro nee. and were three in numlior 
— the Wn7«reinfinf»rrTncrr, tlie^inf treasurcr'K remembran- 
cer, and the rem'-mbrancer 0 / /ir'^t-fruilf. The queen's re- 
incmbranccr'» depnrtjneiil now has a place in tlio central 
olllcc of the Supi erne Court. The name is also given to an 
otllcerof cortaincorporatlons : as, the re>n/-jnf;ranrfr of tiio 
city of London. 

These rents fcorcnumlal rents, as a hnrsc.«1ioo. etc.] are 
now received by the (htcen's Ticmembranccr a few days be* 
fore the lieginning of Jlichaclnias tcmi. 

F. J’olloek, Land Laws, p. 8, 

romemorancet, pfE. rcmcmorduncc, a var., 
after J[L. *rcincninraiUia^ otroncuibraiDicc: see 
rcmcinhranrc.'] Keinembranco. 

Xowc nicnne it cill, liy all rememoraunce, 

Constant) ne noble, wlicr to ilwell lie did cncljmc. 

Ilardinu/f Chronicle, f. .'lO. (fJaUiiccll.) 

rememoratei (re-inom'p-nlt), v. t. [< LL. rcmr~ 
moratiis, pp. of rrmemo'ravi, remember: sec rc- 
memher.'] To remember; revive in tho memory. 

Wc shall ever find tlio like dlificultics, wlictlicr wc re- 
inemorate or leanie anew. 

Jj. Drifslctt, Ci\il Life (ICOO), p. 12S. 

rememorationt (r(;-mom-p-yri''slipn), v. [Early 
mod. E. remenmritcioun ; < OF. rcnicinornfimi, 
F. rcmaiioratioii, < ^IL. rc!ncmnrafio(7i-), < LL. 
rememorari, remember, see rememberj rcmcnio- 
77 /fe.] Koraeinbrance. 

The stoiy rcriuires a particular rememfrration. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1W5), II. 2.'G. 

rememorativet (rc-mem'p-rii-tiv), a. [< F. ?r- 
inemoratif^ Sp. P*g. rcmciunrativo ; ns rememo- 
rate + -ivc.'] Kccalling to mind ; reminding. 

For will, willioiitc rrmcmorati'i/ signes of a thing, or of 
thingi3,tlio remeinoracloun.or the rerncmbraunce,of thilk 
thing or thingis miistc nreilia lie tlie fchlcr. 

Fvcock, quoted In Watcrland's Works, X. 2.M. 

remenantt, v. An obsolete form of remnant. 
remeneH, c. t. Seo remean. 
remene-t, V. i. [< OF. (and F.) rcmcncr (= Pr. 
ranicnar = It. rimciiarc), < rc-, again, + inowr, 

< ML. minarc, conduct, leafl, bring: seo mien.'] 
To bring back. I'crnon j\fS. (IJalUicclL) 
remerciet, remercyt (re-mtr'si), v. t. [< OF. 
F. rcmcrcicr (= Pr. rcmarciar), thank, < rc~, 
again, + mcrcicry tliank, < merei, thanks: see 
mercy.'] To thank. 

She him remcrcicd as the Patronc of her life. 

SpcmcT, F. Q., II. xi. IG. 

remerciest, n. pi. [< I'cmcrcic, r.] Thanks. 

So mildcly did he, heylng the conquerotir, take the vn- 
thaiikofulnesse of persones by liym conquered subdued 
wliodid , . . not render thankes no sale for that 

thei had been letbotlic safe and souiide. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, il. Phillppos, § 7. 

remercyt, v. t. See rcmcrcie. 
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remerge (re-m6rj'), v, i. [< L. Trcmcrgcrc^ dip 
in or immerse again, < rc-, again, + mergerc, 
dip : see merge.] To merge again. 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move liis rounds, and, fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
demerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet. 

Tenivjson, In Memoriara, xlvil. 
remevef, v. A Middle English variant of re- 
move. 

remewt, remuet, [ME. remewev, remuen, < 
OF. rcmucry P. remucry move, stir, = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
remmlar = It. rimutarc, change, alter, trans- 
form, < ML. rcmniarc, change. < L. rc-, again, 
4* mntarc, change: see and muc. Tho 

sense in ME. and OF. is appar. duo in part to 
confusion with trmovc (ME. remeven, ete.).] 
To remove. 

The hors of bras, that may natbc remeivcd, 

It stant as it were to the giomul yglewed. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 173. 
Sette ckc noon altnondcs but greet and iiewe. 

And hem is best in Fcxerj erc remewe. 

Palladius, Jltisbondiic (E. C. T. S.X p. 54. 

remex (ro'meks), n.; pi. remiges (rem'i-joz). 
[XIj., < L. rtmex (remig-), a rower, oarsman, < 
rcmn.'i, an oar, + agcrc, move.] In ornith., ono 
of tho tiiglit-foather.s; one of tho large stiff 
quill-foatliers of a bird’s wing which fonu 
most of its spread and correspond to the ree- 
tneos or rnddor-fcalbcrs of the tail. They arc 
distinguished from ordinarj* contour-feathers by never 
having aftei-aiiafts and by being almost entirely of penna- 
ccotis structiire. They are divided into three series, tlie 
priinarles, tho sccond.arics, and the tertiarics or tertials, 
according to their scat upon tlicphiion, thcfore.ann, or the 
upper aim. See dtagnim under lirdt. 
remiform (rem'i-lorm), a. f< L. I'cmus, an oar, 
+ forma, form.] Shaped like an oar. 
remigable (i*em'i-ga-bl), a. [< L. rcmigarc, row 
(< remits, an oar. 'f agcrc, move), 4- -able.] Ca- 
pable of being row ed* ni>on ; fit to float an oared 
boat. 

Where stcril rcmiyablc marshes now 

Fee<l neigldi'nng cille.o, and admit tlic plough. 

Cotton, tr. of .Montaigne, x.xiv. (Pacicn ) 
remises, n. Plural of remex. 

Remigia (ro mij'i-il), iu [NL. (Ouoiif*o. 1852), 

< L. rm/V/in/M, a rowing: sccrrwrx.] A genus 
of noctuid moths, typical of tho family Jicwt- 
giidre, distinguished by tho vertical, moderately 
long palpi with the tliird joint lanceolate. Tlie 
genus Is widc-sprc.id. ami comprises about 20 species, 
more common in tropic.sl America than elsewhere. 

remiffial (ro-mij'i-al), n. [< NIj. remex (remi;!-) 
+ -o/.] 01’ or porlaiiung to a romex or 

reraiKCs. 

In this the rcmiyial streamers do not lose their barbs. 

A. Fcicton, Kncyc. Drit., 712. 

Remigiidse (roiii-i-jl''i.<16), ». pt. [NL. (Giio- 
n6o, 1S52), < Jtemir/id + -UUc,'] A fa7nily of 
noctuid moflis, tj-pifiod by tlio genus Ucmi{;i<i, 
with stout bodies, and in tlio male sex witli very 
bairy legs, the hind pair woolly and the tarsi 
densely tufted. It is a widely distributed fam- 
ily, comprising 7 genera. Usually UTitten Jic~ 
migi(t,-c, and, as a siibfainily, Ilcmii/iii.T. 
remigrate (rern'i-gi-fit or ro-mJ'gi-at), r. /. [< 
L. rcmigrnlu.t, pp. of n migrate, go baclc. return, 

< rc-, back, + vtigrarc, migrate : seo migrate.'] 
To migrate again; remove to .a former jdace or 
state; return. 

When tho salt of tart.ar from which It Is distilled hath 
retained or deprived it of tlicimipliuroiis parts of the spirit 
of wine, tlio rest, wiilch Is incomparaldy tlio greater part 
of the liquor, will remigratc into phlegm. 

JSoylc, Work.s, I. 499. 

remigration(rein-i-giu'shpiiorro-mi-grri'shqn), 
n. [^<, remigratc + -loti.] Popcatod migration; 
removal back; a migration to a place formerly 
occupied. 

The.^cots, transphanted hither, became acquainted witli 
our customs, wiilch, by occasional remigratioinf, became 
dllfuscd in Scotland. Hale. 

Remijia (if'-mij'i-U), n. [NL. (A. P. do Can- 
dolle, 1829), named fiom a surgeon, Hcmijo, 
wlio used its bark instead of cinoliona.] A ge- 
nus of gamopctalouH shrubs of the order Jiiibia- 
eex, tribe Cinchoncic, and subtribo EHcinchonnv. 
It la characterized by a woolly and salvcr-shapcd corolla 
witli five valvatc lobes and a smooth and enlarged tliroal, 
and by a septlcidnl two-celled and somewhat ovoid cap- 
sule, with numerous peltate seeds and aubcordatc seed- 
1 eaves. 'J'hc 13 species are all nalivc.9 of tropical America, 
'j’hcy arc shmbs or small and slender trees, with w’cak and 
al^iost unbi'anchcd stem, hearing opposite or whorlcd rev- 
oluteleavcs, sometimes large, thick, and coriaceous, often 
wftli verj' large lanceolate stipules. The (lowers are rather 
small, white or rose-colored, and fragrant, clustered in 
axillary and prolonged racemes. Several species arc still 
in medicinal use. See cuprea-hark, cupreine, and cinchon’ 
amine. 


reminiscential 

rGmind (re-mind'), iJ. t. [< rc- 4- 77/mdi ; appar. 
suggested by remember.] To put in mind; 
bring to the remembrance of ; recall or bring 
to the notice of: as, to remind a person of his 
promise. 

Where mountain, river, forest, field, and grove 
liemind him of his Maker’s pow’r and love. 

Cou'per, Retirement, 1. 30. 

I have often to go through a distinct process of thought 
to remind myself that I am in New England, and not in 
Middle England still. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 170. 

reminder (rO-mm'der), n. [< remind 4- -crl.] 
One who or that which reminds; anything 
•which servos to awaken remembrance. 

remindful (re-mind'ful), a. [< remind 4- -/«?.] 

1, Tending or adapted to remind; careful to 
remind. Southey. 

The slanting light touched the crests of the clods in a 
newly ploughed field to her left with a vivid effect, re- 
mind/iU of the light-capped w’avelets on an eventful bay. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 212. 

2. Romcraboriug. 

Meanwhile, remindful of the convent bars, 

Bianca did not watch these signs in vain. 

Hood, Bianca's Dream, st. S2. 

remingtonite (rcm'ing-tqn-it), n. [Named af- 
ter Mr, Edward licmington, at one time super- 
intendent of tho mine where it was found.] A 
little-known mineral occurring as a thin rose- 
colored coating in serpentine in Maiyland. It 
is essentially a hydrated carbonate of cobalt. 

Remington rifle. See rijlc‘^. 

reminiscence (rem-i-nis'ens), n. [< OF. remi- 
niscence, F. 7'cminisccncc = Pr. Sp. Pg. reminis- 
ccncia = It. reminiseenza, reminisetnzia, < LL. 
rcminisccntiic, pK, remembrances, < L, reminis- 
ccn(t-)s, ppr. of rcnnnisci, remember: see rem- 
iniscent.] 1. The act or power of recollect- 
ing; recollection; tho voluntary exertion of the 
roprcductivo faculty of tho understanding; the 
recalling of tho past to mind. 

I cast about for all circumstances that may revive my 
mcinor)’ or rcminUccnee. 

Sir M. Hale, Oiig. of Mankind. (Latham.) 

Tlic reproductive fatuity is governed by tho lawswhich 
regulate the succession of oiirthoiights — thelaws, ns they 
nro called, of mental association. If these laws are al- 
lowed to operate w ithout the intervention of tlio will, this 
faculty may be called suggestion or spontaneous sugges- 
tion. Whereaa, if applied under the inllucnceof tho will, 
it will pioperly obtain tJie name of reminiscence or recol- 
lection. Sir n*. Hamilton, Motaph., xx. 

2. Tliat wliich is recollected or recalled to 
mind; a relation of what is recollected; a nar- 
ration of past incidents, events, and character- 
istics Muthin one’s iiersonal Icnowledgo: as, the 
reminiscences of a quinquagenarian. 

I will here mention what is tho most important of all 
my reminiscences, viz. that in my childhood my mother 
was to mo cvciything. 

//. C. Jinbuison, Diary, Reminiscences and (’orrespon- 

[dence, i. 

3. In 7»».s7V, a composition which is not intended 
to be original in its fundamental idea, but only 
in its manner of treatment. =Syn. 1. PccoUcction, 
Jtcmcmbrancc, etc. See memory. 

reminiscencyt (rom-i-nis'en-si), n. [As remi- 
niscence (seo -cy).] Reminisconco. 

//cim’/iiRcenc//, when slio (tlic soul] searches out some- 
thing tliat slio has let slip out of her memory. 

Dr. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, ii. 5. 

reminiscent (i’em-i-nis'ent),o. and>n [<L.7-c?«t- 
7iisccn(t-)s, ppr. of rcmiuisci, remember, < rc-, 
again, 4- nun-, base of mc-min-issc, remember, 
think over, akin to mcn{f-)s, mind: see mental^, 
mind^, ete. Itcminisccnt is not connected with 
7'cmcmbcr.] I. a. Haxing tho faculty of mem- 
ory; calling to mind; remembering; also, in- 
clined to recall tho past; habitually dwelling 
on Iho past. 

Some other state of which wo have been previously con- 
scious, and arc now reminiscent. .Sir ir. Hamilton. 

During tlic earlier stages of human evolution, then, im- 
agination, being almost exclusively reminiscent, is almost 
incapable of evolving new ideas. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 492. 

II, 71. One who calls to mind and records 
past events. 

reminiscential (rom^i-ni-sen'shal), a. [< remi- 
niscent 4- -ial.] Of or pertaining to reminis- 
cence or recollection. 

Would trulli dispense, W’c could bo content, with Plato, 
that knowledge w’cro hut reinemhiance, that intellectuai 
ncqiiisition were but reminiscential evocation, and new 
Inipressiniifl hut the colomiug of old stamps w’hich stood 
pale iu the soul before. 

Si,- T. Prounic, Viilg. Err., Pref., p. i. 

At the sound of tin* name, no rcminiscetdial atoms . . . 
stirred and nuu Himlled tliemselves in my brain. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 90. 



- remlnlscentially 

reminiscentially (rem^i-ni-sea'slial-i), adv^ In. 
a rcminiseential maimer j "by way of calling to 
mind. 

Reminiscere Sunday. [So called because tlio 
Sarum introit, taken from Ps. xxv. G, kegins 
with the word raninisccrc (L. rominisccvc, inmv. 
of remember: see rem/«wccai).J The 

second Sunday in Lent. Also licmbxisccrc* 
reminisciont, «• [Irre^. < reminisc{Gnt) + 
Remembrance j reminiscenoe. 

Stir iny thoughts 

With fcmiJitWon ol the spirit's promlsG, 

Chapimn, Biisay D'AxuboIs, v, L 

reminiscitory (rem-i-nis'i-to.ri), «. [< reminis- 
ci^cnl) + -Hroru.1 Remomborin^, orhaviugtodo" 
with the memory; h*eminisoential. [Rare.] 

1 still boro a apito agaliiEfc Mr. Job Jonson, 

wliich I was fully resolved to wreak. 

ilufiter, Pelham, Ixsiil. 

remined (rem'i-iied), a. and ». [< LL, rc>nipcb\ 
oar-footod, <L. rcmiiSj an oar, + pcs (jxed-) =E. 
fooL] I, «. Having oar-shaped feet, or foot 
tliat are used ns oars; oar-footed. 

II. V. A remiped animal, as a crustacean or 
an insect. 

Remipes (rem'i-pe/.), 71 . [NL.: see remiped.'] 

1. In Crits(ace(if& gomis of cr.ibs of tho fam- 
ily llippidx, li, testndinarius is an Australian 
species. — 2. In cnlom.*, (a) A genus of coleop- 
terous insects. (Jb) A genus of hemiptorous 
insects. 

remise (ro-miv/), «, [< OP. remise, delivery, 
release, restomtioii, rofercueo, remitting, etc., 
F. remise, a delivery, release, allowance, de- 
lay, livery (voUnre do remise, a livery-carriage) ; 
cf. LL. remiss^?, pardon, remission; < L. rc- 
viissa, fern, of remissus (> F. remis), pp. of 
remitfere (> F. remeitre), remit, release: see 
rcimV,] 1. In iaw, a granting back: a suiToii- 
dor; release, as of a claim. — 2. A livory-car- 
riagci so culled (for r’rench voiiure do remise) 
as kept in a carringe-house, and distinguished 
from a fiaero orhackuoy-coach, which is found 
on a stand in the public street. 

This has jnado Glass for Coaches vory cheap and com. 
inou, so that even many of tho Placics or Itackucys, and 
all the AcHitsw, have one largo Glass before. 

Lister, Journey to P.ui3, p. 112. 

3. In fencing, a second thrust wliich hits the 
mark after the first thrust has missed, made 
wliiie the fencer is extended in tho lunge, in 
inotlorij fencing for points the remiso Is dUcournged, be- 
ing often ignored by judgc.3 os a count, because groiUcr 
elegance and fairness ai-e obtained if the fencer returns 
(«) his guard when his (Irst thrust has not reached, and 
parries tho return blow of his opponent. 

remise (ly-mb/), «>. t, ; prot. and pp. remised, 
\i\n\rciHisiiuj. [< n.] It. To scud back; 

remit. 

Yet think not that thf** Too-too.Mnch rani^ef 
Ought into nought ; it but tho l-'orm dhgnlses. 

Sylrater, tr- of Du Bartius'e IW-eks, L 2. 

2. To give or grant ba('k*, reloaso a claim to; 
resign or surrender by deed. 

The woihIs generally used tljcrelu fthat Is, in releasesj 
are rcinUcd, lelcascd, and for ever qnit-clalmcd. 

lilncl'ttanc. Com., II, xx. 

remiss (re-mis')j o* C= OF' remis, F. 

remise ^i>. remiso = Pg. ranisso = It, rimesso, 
< L. remissus, slack, remiss, pp. of rcmitterc, 
remit, sl.ackcn, etc.: seo remit.] 1. a. 1. Not 
energetic or diligent in porformauce; careless 
in porfonniiig duty or business; not comply- 
ing with engagements at all, or not in due 
time; negligent; dilatory; slack. 

Thu prince must think mo tardy and remiss. 

T. and C., Iv. i. 113. 
It often hapijoiis tlut theyMsIioaieinusl boenreof truth 
on their side arc most apt to bo remw and careless, and 
to conifin t themselves with some good old savings, iis God 
will piovldo.aml TiutU will prevail. 

StiUli>(fjtcetj Seiinons, II. i. 
Ik^hfulncss, mclanclioly. (imoroiisness, cause many of 
us to bo too backwjiid and remiss. 

Ilurion, i\naU of McL, p. 197. 

2. ‘Wanting earnestness or activity; slow; 
relaxed ; languid. 

Thc'wator deserts tho corpuscles, unless it How with a 
preeinilato motion; for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remiss. 

lyooduord. 

=Syn. 1. U'e'jlectfid, etc. (see neglijcnl), careless, thought- 
less. inattentive, slothfu!, backward, behindhand. 

II.l n. An act of negligence. 

Such mannerof men as, by negligcncoofilaglatrotcs and 
remisses of lawcs, ciieiy couiUrio bi eedetli great store of. 
P««cn/iam, Arte of Dng. I’oeslc (cd. Arber), p. fi5, 

remissailesf, [ME. rcmpssailcs, < OF. 
mis&ailLS, < remis, pp. of remetire, cast aside; 
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remit 


seo remiss, remit] Leavings; scraps; pieces remissness (re-mis'nes), ii. The state or ohar- 

o£ refuse. , 

Laado not Iby trcnchour with many rcimmaites, 

Jtaheci B. T. a), p. 23. 

remissful (r6-mis'ful), [< remiss + -fill.'] 

Ready to grant romissiou ori)ardoii; forgiving; 
gracious. [Rare.] 

As though the llcavcns. In their doom, 

Took tlioso beBt*lov'd from worscr days to conic. 

Drayton, Darona* War s, 1. 11, 

remissibility (rp-mis-i-bil'i-ti), ». [< remissible 

+ ~iiij (seo -biUiii).] Capability of bein^romit- 
ted orabated; tho character of beiiigrcmissible. 

This is a greater testimony of tho certainty of the rc- 
of our greatest sins- 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 5, 

The eleventh and last of Jill the piopeitlcs tluit seem to 
bo requisite inalot of punfahmuiit Is that of rrqit«a&i7i7»;. 

Dentham, Introd. to Mor.ds and Legislation, xv. 2^ 

remissible (ro-mis'i-hl), a. [< OP. remissible, 

P. remissible — Sp. rcmisible = Pg. rcmissivel =z 
It. romissibile, < LL. remissibilis, pardonable. 


easy, light, < L. rcmitterc, w. remhsus, reimt, 
pardon: seo remit, remiss J Capable of being 
remitted or forgiven. 

They (papists! allow them (certain sins) to bo such as 
deserve puulshincnt, nlthongli such as are cjisily paidun- 
able: remfsjaWe, of course, or explnhlo by an easy peni- 
tence, PeUhain, llcs<»lvcs, 11. 9. 

remissio injurize (ro-mis'i-O in-jd'ri-o). [L.: 
remissio, remission; tiy«r//c, gou. of Dywrm, in- 
jury: seo injury.] In Scots low, iii :m action 
of divorce for adiiltory, a ploa imidying that 
the pursuer has already forgiven thoolleuso; 
condonation. 

remission (rp-mish'on), n. f< 5IE. remisoion, 
remissioun, <*0F. remission, I. rdmisshn = Pr. 
remissio = Si>. rcmision = Pg. rcmissdo = It. rc- 
mmionCf rtmissionc, < L. r6'mi33io(«-), a souding 
back, relaxation, < rcmittcro, i)p. rcmissu.s, .soml 
back, remit: see ronit.] Tho act of remitting, 
(at) 'i1ie act of sending back. 

Tbo fate of her (Lot's wife) . . . gave rise to tho poets* 
Iktion of Ute loss of llutydice and her Into hell, 

for her husband's turning to look ujmju her. 

Hist. Bible, ilL I. (Ln/Aanu) 
(6) TIic act of sending to a distant place, as money ; re- 
mittance. 

The remt&don of a million every year to Kn«l,and. 

Strift, To tho Abp. of Dublin, Concerning tho Weavers, 
(c) Abatement; a tcinpontry siib.-iUlcncc, as of tlio force 
or violence of .i disease or of pain, m disUiiguLhvd fivm 
{nfcnnu«o«. In wlUeU tho disease leaves tlio patient en- 
tirely for a time. 

Kcmlllcnttfcverlhasninornlng rrnwston; yellow fever 
has not, Quain, 3Ic{L Diet,, p. 1333. 

(<i) DbuinuUon or cessation of liitcn.-.lly ; abatement ; re- 
iaxatlou; moderation: as, the mati-Won of extreme rigor; 
the of close study or of labor. 

As too much bending breaketh tho liowe, so too much 
rcnn'»£ion spo^lelli the iiihulc, 

Lyty, EupUncs, AuaU of it, p. 112. 

Darkness fell 

Without rrmiiwiort of tho blast or shower. 

liVrdjfU oTih. 

(e'i Discliargo or reliuqutshmenl, as of a debt, claim, or 
right ; a givhig up ; jis, the remusion of a tax or duly. 

Another ground of the bishop’s fears Is thortrmfwooi of 
the llrst fruits and tenths. 

(/llho.'ictof forghlng; forgiveness; p.ardo:i; tho giving 
up of tho puuishmciit duo to a crime. 

Ncucrthclcssi^ to them that with dcuociou bchuldo it 
afer Is gnumlcd cleiie 

Sir Jt. Cuylfordc, Tylgrj mqge, p. 20. 
My pcnanco h to call lucclta back, 

Aud ask rcjiirsnon for iny folly i)ast. 

,S/utA*.,T. «. of V., 1.2.02. 
All wickedness Is weakness; that plea Ihcreforo 
with G^ or mail will gain tlicc no remisnotu 

Hilton, S. A., 1. S35. 

Intension and remlselon of fonnst. Sco intamon, 
—Remission of Bins, In Scrip., deliverance from tho guilt 
and penalty of sin. Tl»cs.n»« wonU«^<o»v)l8 lu thooulhor- 
ized version translated rewiiWim (3int. xxvl. 28, etc.),/ar- 
yiccMHS (Col. I. ItX and .deliceranca (Luko Iv. 18).— Re- 
mission Thursday. S.imc as .\fauudy Thursday (which 
see. under nMundy>.=s Syn. (/) Aftrofulion, etc. Seopor- 
don. 

remissWe (ve-mia'iv), «. [= Sp. remtsivo, < L. 
remissivus, relaxing, laxative: seo remiss.] 1. 
Slackening; relaxing; causing ubatemont. 
Who bore by turns great Ajax* seven-fold shield; 
SlTicno'cr ho brc.'ithcd rciiussire of his might. 

Tired with Uio Inccss.int slaughters of tho light. 

Pope, Iliad, xill. 887. 

2. Remitting; forgiving; pardoning. 

0 Ixird, of lliy abounding lovo 
To iny olfenco remissive be. 

IKifAer, tr. of tlio Bsahns, p. 90. (LafA^m.) 

remissly (rc-mis'U), adv. In a remiss or negli- 
gent inaimer; carelessly; >vithoufe close atten- 
tion; slowly; slackly; not vigoronsly; lan- 
guidly; mthout ardor. 


acter of being* remiss; slackness; carelessness; 
negligcneo; lack of ardor or vigor; lack of at- 
tention to anybusiuess, duty, or engagement in 
tbo proper time or with the requisite industry. 

Tho extraordinary rcmissencsse of discipline had (111 hi# 
corning) much detiacted fioin tlic reputation of that Col- 
ledg. £vclyn, Diary, ilay 10, 1027. 

« Syn. Ovcniylil, etc. Seo iieyliyence. 
remissory (re-mis'o-ri), a. [= Sp, remisorio, 

< ilL. *re)jnWonH5, ’remissory, < h.rcmiticrc,^iK 
remissus; Tcmitt see 7‘cmiS6', rcmiY.] Portaimiig 
tovemission; serving or tending to remit; ob- 
taining remission. 

They would lia\T) us savcil by a daily oblation propitla- 
tory, by a sacrillco expiatory or remii^ory. 

/>an’//icr, riennon of tho Plough. 

remit (ro-mit')) t*.; pret. aud pp. remitted, pjir, 
remitliny. [Early mod. E. also remytto; < .ME. 
remitten, < OF. remettre, remetre, also remitter, 
F* remettre = Pr. remetro = Sp, remilir =s Pg. 
rcmiitir=It,rimcitere, < L. rcmitterc, send back*, 
abate, remit (LL. jiardon), < re-, back, + 
tcre, send: seo inissilc, mission. Cf. admit, con/- 
mif, emit, jwrmit^, oic.] I. Irons, If-. To bund 
back. 

And, reverent inalster, rcmitlc mo sumnic letter by tlm 
biingcr her of. .Patten Letters, II. u7. 

Whether cai Ih 's an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with eooluess to repair, 

And what she sucks, reiniU, she still requires 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her lircs. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metiimoriih., xv. 

2, To transmit or scud, as money, bilks, or other 
things in payment for goods received. 

I hiiYO received that money which w'as raniiled hero In 
order to release mo from captivity. 

Goldsmilh, Citizen of tho Worhl, Ixxvk 

Ifu promised to remit mu what ho owed tnu out of the 
first money ho should i-cccivci hut I never heard of him 
after. PraidJin, Autoblog., p. 

3, To restore ; replace. 

In this case tho Law remiU him to Ills ancient and muro 
certain rlglil. LtacUtuw. (Imp. Diet.) 

4, To transfer. [Rare.] 

lie thatvsed to te:u:hodId not commoullu >so to beutc, 
but remitted that oner to an other mans charge. 

.liv/ai;/i,TIio.sdiulL’iiustcr, p. 18. 

6. In low, to transfer (a cause) from one tribu- 
nal or judge to another, particularly from an 
apiiellute court to tho court of original juris- 
diction. Seo rem/V, ?/, — 0. To refer, 

Whecho mater I Tcmyttc ondly to yonre ryghl wyse dU- 
crcclon. Pmton LctUrf, I. 221. 

In the sixth Year of Ids KeIgn, a Controvei-sy mUIng 
l)etwecn tlio two Archbishons of Canterbury and York, 
they appealed to Home, ami Iho Pope rejuiV/rd Ittolhu 
King and Bishops of England. Paler, Chroidelts, p. 28. 

How I have 
Studied your fair opinion, 1 remit 
To lime. Shiihy, lljdo Bark, ii. 4. 

The arbiter, :m olllccr to whom tho pnelor Is supposed 
to havo remilUd ciuestlons of fact a.s to a juiy. 

Jinq/c. JSrit,, II. 312. 

7. 


To give or deliver up; surrender; resign. 
Prill. \ViJI >ou havo me, or your pearl again? 
iJiron. Neither of either; I remit both twain. 

Sftak'., L. L. L., v. 2. 459. 
Tho Egyptian crown I to your hands rcinit. 

Dryden, Tymiinle I.ovo, ilL 1. 

8. To slacken; relax the tension of; hence, 
liguratively, to diminish in intensity; make 
leas iiiteiiso or violent; abate. 

Those other niollvi s wliicli gave tho anhuadveislona no 
Iea\u to remit a coutluuall vcUeiuLacu throughout the 
book. Hilton, Apolog>- for Smecl) mmiua. 

As when a bow Is successively Intended and Tcmitted. 

Cuduorth, Intellectual Syi>tem, p. 222. 
In a short time wu ri'mft our fervour, and endeavour to 
fimi somo mitigation of our duty, and some moiu easy 
means of obtaining tbo samo end. 

Johnson, llatnbler, N'o. 05. 

0. To rcfr.aia from exacting; give up, in whole 
or in part: as, to remit punishment. 

Thy slanders I foi-glvo ; and therewithal 
/fam’ttliy other forfeits. Sbal‘., M. for3I.,v. 1. &2G. 
Jtemit awlulo tho luirsh command. 

And hear mo, or my heai t w ill break. 

Crallh', \Vorks, 1. 243. 

10. To pardon; forgive. 

Whoso soever sins yc rem it, they are rcmi tfed unto them. 

John XX. 2;i. 

'Tis tho law 

That, if tho party who complains remit 
Tho otfciider, ho is freed : is 't not so, lords? 

Ikau, and PL, Laws of ('andy, v. 1. 
* iiVmif 

MTuit's past, and I will meet your best alfcctioii. 

Shirley, lijnlo Bark, v. 1. 

Ilf. To omit; cease doing. [Rare.] 

I havo remitted my verses all this while: I tJiInk I liave 
forgot them, D. Jonsou, Poetaster, lit 1, 

=SyiL 2. To forward.— 9. To relu.ase, relinquish- 



remit 

II. intrnns. 1. To slacken; become less in- 
tense or rigorous. 

When our passions remit, the vehemence of our speech 
remits ioo. If”. iJroonie, Notes on the Odyssey. {Johnson.) 
IIow often liave I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

Goldsmith, iJcs. Vil., 1. 10. 
She [Sorrow] takes, when harsher moods remit, 

What slender shade of doubt may flit, 

And makes it vassal unto love. 

Tcnnuson, In Mcinoriain, xlvili. 

2. To abate hy gi’owiug less eavnest, oajfcr, or 
active. 

By degrees theyr^^ml7t^,’^^of their industry, loathe<l their 
business, and ga\e way to their plcasuies. South. 

3. In }nc(L, to abate in violence for n tinic witli- 
oiit intermission: as, a fever renut^ al a cer- 
tain hour every ilay. — 4. In com., to transmit 
money, etc. 

They obliged themselves to rcinft after the rate of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum. Addi'ton. 

Remitting bilious fever, remitting icteric fever. 
Sec fever^. 

remit (ro-rait'), Ji. l< remit, r.'] 1. In Sent^ Inir, 
n remission; .a sending back. In judicial nrocciliirc, 
applied to an interlocutor or judgment tninsferiing n 
cause cither totally or partially, or for some siiecitlc imr 
pose, from one tribunal or judge to another, <ir to :» judi 
cial nominee, for tlie execution of the puri'oses of the 
remit. 

2. A formal communication from a body bav- 
in" lii"hcr jurisdiction, to one subordinate to it, 

remitment (re-mit'ment), n. [< nwit 4- -mnii. 
Cf. It. riiiicttiiiuufo.'] The act of rcmittiii", or 
the state of boin^remittod; rcini'^sion; rcmil- 
tanco; forgiveness; pardon. 

Yet all law, and God's law especially, grants every v licrc 
to error easy ronu‘fnients even Avlierc tin* ntino'it penalty 
exacted were no uncloing. Milton Tctrachordon. 

remittable (re-mit'jpbl), a. [< nmit + -able.] 
yumo as rcmitisihlc. " Coifjravc, 

remittal (rt^mit'al), v, [< remit + •«/.] 1. 

A remitting; a giving up; surronder. — 2. Tlio 
act of sending, as money; remittance. 

remittance (rc-mit'.uns), «. [< remit + •(luee.] 
1. Tlio act of transrhitting money, bilN, or the 
like, to another place. — 2. A su*m, liills, etc., 
remitted in payment. 

remittancer (ro-mit'jin-ser), n. [< remittonec 
+ -eri,] One ^Vho sends a remittance. 

Vour inemoriali-^t was stopped .and arre‘«to<l at lla)onne, 
hy order from hU Tcmiftancers at .Madrid. 

Cumhcrland, .Memoirs, II. 170. (Latham.) 

remittee (re-mit-O'), ». [< remit + -eel.] A 
person to u'bom a remittance i.s sent. 

remittent (ro-mit'ent), o. and [= F. rnnet- 
taut 2 = Sp. roniteutc = Pg. remittcutc = It. n- 
vicitciite, < Ij. rcmittcti{f-)s, ]>pr. of remiffn-e, 
retnit, abate: see remit. ^ I. a. Temporarily 
abating; having remissions from time to time: 
noting diseases tlic symptoms of wliich di- 
minish very considerably, but never entirely 
disappear as in intermittent diseases. —Biliary, 
epidemic, Infantile, marsh remittent fever, see 
/rr<rri.— Remittent bilious fever. scc/rrrr».- Re- 
mittent fever. Scc/crcri.— Yellowremlttcnt fever, 

Scc/rivri. 

II. 11 . Same as remittent fever (which see, 

under/em-t). 

remitter^ [< rem/f + -/ri.] One 

M’lio remits, (u) One who m.akcs remittance for pa>- 
ment, (b) One wlio pardons 

Not propel ly parilonct?, forglverp, or remittern of sin, as 
thougli the sentence in heaven depended upon the sen- 
tence in cartli. Fulhe, Against Allen, p. 1J3. (Latham.) 

remitter- (re-mit'Or), It. [< OF. remitter, rr- 
mettre, inf. used as a noun: .see remit, 7\] In 
taw, the sending or sotting back of a person 
to a title or right ho Iiad before; the restitu- 
tion of a more aiieient and certain rigid to a 
person wlio has right to lands, but is out of ])Os- 
so.ssion, and lias afterward tho freehold cast 
upon liim by some subsequent defective tillo,by 
operation of law, by virtue of whicdi he entor.s, 
the hfw in sueli case reinstating him as if po.s- 
so.ssing under Ins original title, free of eiieuin- 
branccs suffered by the possessor meanwhile. 

In milary term I went. 

You said, If I returned iic.xt 'size In Lent, 

1 should be In remitter of your grace. 

Vnnne, Satires, II. 

remittitur (re-mit'i-t6r), n. [Tj., *it is sent 
baek^ or remitted.] In law: (a) Kcliiujiiish- 
ment of a part of the damages found by a jury. 
(h) The return of a record from the court of 
review to tho lower court for proceedings .as 
specified, as for execution or a new trial. An- 
derson, Diet, of Law. 

remittor (re-mit'or), n. [<. remit + -or'^.’] In 
law, same as remitter^. 

remnant (rem'uant), a. and n. [Contr, from 
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remenanty remanent, < ME. remcnant, renicnannt, 
<. OF. remenant, remenannt, TQmuhidcv: see rc- 
viaucnt.'] I.t «. Eem.'iining; yet left. 

But when he once had entred Paradise, 

The remnant world ho iustly did despise. ^ 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 

II. n, 1. That which is left or remains; the 
remainder; the rest. 

The remenant were anhanged, inoore and lesse, 

Tliat were consentant of this cursednesse. 

Chancer, Physician's Talc, 1. 275. 

Tlie remnant that are left of the captivity tliere in the 
Iirovince are in great atlliction and icpioach. Nell. i. 3. 

Westward the wanton Zephyr wings his flight, 

Pleas’d with the remnants of departing light. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovitl's Motamoriih., L 78. 

2. Specifically, that which remains after tho 
last cutting of a web of cloth, bolt of ribbon, or 
tho like. 

A\\a>, thou rag, tliou quantity, thou remnant! 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. X 112. 

It is a garment made of remnants, a life ravelled out 
into ends, .a lino discontinued. Donne, I.etters, Iv. 

I am old and good for notlilng; but, as tlie store-keepers 
say of their remnants of cloth, 1 am but a fag end, and you 
mu) ha\e me for what >ou please to give. 

The Century, XXXV. 742. 

= SjTl. De'idue, etc. See 

Remoboth, Rembotli (ivm'p-both, rera'botb), 
u. [A{>par. Egv])!.] In tlio early church, a 
cla‘'S of monks who lived chiefly in cities in 
oompanios ol two or three, without an abbot, 
and wore aceused of leading worldly and dis- 
orderl\ lives. Also called Sarahnitfc. 

remodel (rO-mod'cl), v. t. [< F. remodclcr, le- 
moilol: ns re- + model, r.] To model, shape, 
or fashion anew; reconstruct. 

remodification (re-mod'^i-li-kri'shon), n. [< re- 
luodfu -h ’Otiou, after modifteaiion.^ The net 
(if motlifying again ; a repeated modification or 
clmnge.* Im}>. Jfiei. 

remodify (re-mod'i-n). v. t. [< re- + modify.^ 
To modify again; shape anew; reform. Inq}. 
Dirt. 

remold, remould (ro-niohr)» h [< + 

moldK] To mold or shape*anow. JJ. Spcnccr, 
Prill, of Sociol.. v oTH. 

remoleculization (re-mol-e-ku-li-za'shqn), n. 
[< re- 4- molecule 4* -i;e 4* -atiou.} A rear- 
rangement among the molceiiles of a body, 
loading to the formation of nc^Y compounds. 

The puipo-e of this (bookl ... is to suggest a theory 
of (li«' maniK-t in ubich the got ms act in producing 
(ll.«case. It 18 Hint, through the p(«vcr wliich the bac- 
teria po«se«s in the re}iioleculi 2 ation of matter, they cause 
the formation .and<lMfti<'ion through theflystemof organic 
alkalies having poisonous qualitie.s companable with those 
of strjximine. Poj). Set. Mo., XXVI. 134. 

remollieilt(r»;*inori-cnt),o. [< L. remollien{t‘)s, 
ppr. of remofhre, malcc soft again, soften : see 
r(-nn(]viollifij.'\ Mollifying; softening. [Rare.] 
remolten (rO-mol'tn), p. a. [Pp. of rcmdtj] 
Melted again. 

It weic good, tlicrcforc, to tr>’ whether glass rcmouUen 
do Iccsse any wciglit. Ilacon, Nat. lllst., § 700. 

remonetization (ro-mon'^o-ti-za'shon), n. [< F. 
remouftisatiou ; as remonetize 4* -atwn.*\ Tho 
act of reinouctizing. 

remonetize (re-moiTe-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
rcmouciizcd, ppr. remnuetiziug. [< F. rrmonc- 
tisrr; as re- 4- mnneitze.'] To restore to cireu- 
Intioii in the sh.ape of money; make again a 
legal or standard money of account, as gold or 
silver coin. Also sjiclled r< mouctisc. 
remonstrablet (re-Bion'str.a-ld), a. [< remon- 
strate) 4- -ahlc.'] Capable of demonstration. 

Was It Buch a Bin for Adam to cat a forbidden apple? 
Yes ; tlie greatness Is rcmomfrahle in the event. 

Ilev. T. Adams, Works, II. 300. 

remonstrance (re-moiTstnuiK), n. [< OF. rc- 
moudrauee, F. rnuoutrauec = It, rimostranza, 
< ML. remoustrautia, < remoimtran{(-)s, ppr. 
of rt moustrare, remonstrale: see rcmon.s'trau(.'\ 
If. Tho net of remoiistratiiig; demonstration; 
manifestation; show; exhibit; statoinont; rep- 
resentation. 

Make rash remanytrance of my hidden power. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 397. 

The committee . . . concluded upon ”n new general 
remomtrance to be made of the state of the kingdom." 

Clarnidon, Civil Wars, I. 157. 

’Tis strange, 

Ilavlng seven years expected, and so much 
Jtcmonstrancc of lier liiisliand’s loss at sea. 

Slic should continue tiuis. Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 1. 

2, The act of romonstratiiig; expostulation; 
strong representation of reasons, or statement 
of fact.s and reasons, against something com- 
plained of or opposed ; lienee, a paper contain- 
ing sucli a reprosontation or statement. 


remonstrator 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a remon- 
strance. in wliich they set forth that, their fathei haying 
refused to take in tlie Spectator . . . Addison. 

The English clergy, . . . when they have discharged tho 
formal and exacted duties of religion, are not veiy for- 
ward, by gratuitous inspection and remonstrance, to keep 
alive and (litluse a due sense of religion in their parish- 
ioners. Sydney Smith, in Lady llolland, iii. 

3. In theFow. Cath. Ch., same asmonstrance.— 

4. leap."} In ccc^CA’. a document consisting 
of five articles expressing the points of diver- 
gence of the Dutch Anninians (Eemoiistrants) 
from strict Calvinism, presented to the states 
of Holland and West Friesland in 1610 — The 
Grand Remonstrance, in Eng. hist., a remonstrance pre- 
sented to King Charles I., after adoption by the House of 
Commons, in 1641, It recited tlie recent abuses in the 
government, and outlined various reforms. = Syn. 2. Pro- 
test. See censure, v. 

remonstrant (ro-mon'straut), a. and n. [= F. 
remontrant = It. rnnostrantc, < ML. remon- 
stran(^t-)s, ppr. of rcmonstrarc, oxliibit, remon- 
strate: see remonstrate.'] I, a. 1. Expostnla- 
tory; urging strong reasons against an act; 
inclined or tending to remonstrate. 

“There are very valuable books about antiquities. . . . 
Why should Mr. Cnsaubon’s not he valuable? . . said 
Dorothea, with more remonstrant energy. 

George Eliot, Sliddlemarch, xxii. 

2. Belonging or pertaining to the Arminian 
party called Kemoiistrants. 

II. n. 1. One who remonstrates. 

The defence of the remonstrant, as far as we are in- 
formed of It, is that he ought not to be removed because 
he has violated no law of Massachusetts. 

IT'. Philliiis, .Speeches, etc., p. 159. 

Specifically — 2. [cap.] One of the Arrainians, 
who formulated their creed (a. d. IGIO) in five 
articles entitled tho Jlcmonstraucc. 

They have projected to reconcile tho papists and the 
Lutlierans and tho Calvinists, the remonstrants and con- 
tra-remonstrants. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 54, 

remonstrantly (rG-mon'straut-li), adv. In a 
remonstrant manner; rcmti’ustratively; as or 
by remonstranco. 

“Mother," said Dcronda, remonstrantly,** don't let us 
think of it in that way." 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, liii. 

remonstrate (re-mon'strat), r. ; pret. and pp. 
remonstrated, ppr. remuusirating. [< ML. rc- 
monstratns, pp. of rcmonstrarc (> It. rimosirarc = 
F. remontrer), exhibit, represent, demonstrate, 
< L. rc; again, 4* monstrarc, sliow, exhibit: seo 
monstration, monster, v., and cf. demonstrate.] 

1. intrans. If. Toexliibit; demonstrate; prove. 
It [the death of Lady Carbery] was not ... of so much 

trouble as two fits of a common ague ; so careful was God 
to remonstrate to all that stood in that sad attendance 
that this soul was dear to him. 

Jcr. Taylor, Funeral Sermon on Lady Carbery. 

2. To exhibit or present strong reasons against 
an act, measure, or any course of proceedings; 
cxpostulato: ns, to remonstrate ■with a person 
on Iiis conduct; coiisi:ioncQ remonstrates dgnhist 
a profligate life. 

Corporal Trim by being in the scrvlco had learned to 
obey, and not to remonstrate. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 15. 
= Syn. 2. Itejrrovc, Ilcbnkc, etc. (see censure), object, pro- 
test, reason, complain. 

ii.t tran.'i. 1. To show by a strong represen- 
tation of reasons; set forth forcibly; show 
clearly. 

I consider that in two very great Instances it was rc- 
viojudrated that Christianity was the greatest prosecution 
of natural justice and cijunlity in the whole world. 

Jcr. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Tref., p. 1.5. 
Do L’lslc, alarmed at the cruel purport of this unex- 
pected visit, remonstrated to Ids brother ofllccr the undo- 
signing and good-natured warmth of Ids friend. 

Hist. Duelling (1770), p. 145. 

2. To sho5V or point out again. 

I will ranonstrate to you the third door. B. Jonson. 
remonstration (rG-mqn-strfi'shon), n. [< ML. 
remonstratto(n-), < rcmonstrarc, exhibit : seo 
remonstrate.] Tho act of remonstrating; a 
romonstraneo. 

Ho went many times over tlie case of Ids wife, the judg- 
ment of the doctor, his own repeated rnne’).N-/rnn'on. 

Harper's Mag., LXIV. 243. 

remonstrative (re-mon'strn-tiv), a. [< remon- 
strate 4“ -ive.] Of, belonging to, or ehnrac- 
tcrized by romonstraneo; oxpostulatory; re- 
monstrant. Imp. Diet. 

remonstratively (ro-mon'stra-tiv-li), adv. In 
a remonstrative manner ; rcmbnstrantl}'. Imp. 
Diet. 

remonstrator (ro-mon'stra-tqr), n. [< remon- 
strate 4* -ori.] Olio who remonstrates; a re- 
monstrant. 

And orders weie sent down for clapping up three of the 
chief rcinomiratoYs, Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1600. 
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remonstratory 

remonstratory (re-mon'stra-to-ri), a. [< re- 
monstrate + -or//*.] Expostulntory; remon- 
strative. [Bare.] 

“Come, come, Sikes," said tlio Jew, appc.alhiK to him in 

a remonstratory tone. Dickens, Oliver Twist, svi. xemorse (re-TOors^), w. [formerly also rcmovcc; 


Ko bargains or accounts to make ; 

Nor Land nor Lenso to let or take : 

Or if wo bad, sliould that remorc ub, 

When all the world *b our own before us ? 

BromCf Jovial Crew, i. 


remontant (re-mon'tant), a. and n, [< F. rc- 
montantj ppr.’ ol! rciiwntcrf remount: sco re- 
mounf] I, a. In liort.j ‘blooming a second 
time late in the season : noting a class of roses. 

Tlie Bai-oniic Tidvost, which is now the oldest tj-po 
among hybrid remoiitant roses. The Century, XXVI. yM. 

II. n. In //orf., a hybrid perpetual rose which 
blooms twice in a season. 

Beautiful white roses, whoso places have not been filled 
by any of the usuipliig rcmonlants. 

The Century, XX^ I. 350. 

remontoir (ro-mon-twor'), //. [< F. remonioirj 

< rc;j/ojifcr, wind up: see jr»/o«/jf»] Inhorol.f 
a hind of escapoinont in which a nnifonn im- 
pulse is given to the pendulum or balance by 
a special coiitrivanco upon which the tniin 
of wheol-wovh acts, instead of communicating 
directly with the pciuliiluni or balance, 
remora (rem'o-ril), //. [= 1^. rru/oro, jT/i/orc =2 
Sp. remora =’Pg. It. remora^ < L. remora^ a de- 
lay, hindrance, also tJie libh cehcmiSi the suclc- 
iii*g-lish (cf, remorari, sln 3 ’, delay), < rr-, back, 
+ mora, delay, the fish erheneis (see JCrhcnds).'] 
If. Delay; (ibstaclo; hindrance. 

A gentle ans« er Is nn excellent renjorrr to the progresses 
of anger, n liether in thyM-lf <ir othci'«. 

t/rr, Taylor, \\urka(cd. 1835), I. 211 


< ME. remors, < OF. remors, P. remords = Pg. 
remorsQ =It. rhnorsOf < LL. remorsus, remorse, 

< L. rcmordcrCf pp. remoi'susj vox: seo remorth'] 
1. Intense and ^)aiiiful ro^ot duo to a con- 
sciousness of guilt; tho iiain of a guilty con- 
Bcionco; deep regrot with self-condemnation. 

Tho Itemorse for Ins (King Tllclmrd*8l Undutifulness 
towards his Father was living in him till he died. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. C7. 
It is natural for a man to feel especial rrmom at his sins 
when ho first bcgliiB to think of religion; hoought to feel 
hitter sorrow and keen repentance. 

J, //. Xeinnan, Parochial Sermons, 1. 182, 
Wo have her own confession at full Icngtli, 

JInde In the first rr»)ior»r. 

Broivning, King and Book, 1. 101. 

2t. S^’inpathoUe sorrow; pity; compassion. 

“Pity," sho cries, “roinc favour, soi«crfwor/r<?/*’ 

Shak., Voinis ami Adonis, 1, 257. 
I am too merciful, 1 find It, frlcmls. 

Of too soft a nature, to be nii ofllcer; 

I hear too much remorse. 

Fletcher (ami another T), l*rophcless, ill. 2. 
=Syil. 1. ComimncfioM, etc. (Bcercpenfnnrr). seU* 

reproach, scU*comlcinnatloii, anguish, stlngsof conscience, 
reraorsedf (rn-morst'), //. [(. remorse + -rd^.] 

FcoUiig roiiiorso or cotnimnctioii. 

nicmaowrf sinner begins first with the tender of hnnit 
offerings. Bp. Hall, Coiitcmplatlona (cd. Tegg), V. IGl). 


Wc had his promise to st.av for us, but the remoroV and remOrSCful (rtVlll6r.s'ful), O. [Formerly nlsf) re 


disappointments nut with In the Koad lind imt ns 
backwaid In onr .Immiej. 

J/itmifirW/, Aleppo to Jerusalem, l». -1(1. 

2. (a) Tho sucliing-risli, JCehoids remoraj or 
any lish of llio family Hchcncididic, having on 
the topof tlu* lioail a iraltvncd oval adliosive sur- 
face by means of which it can attach it^df firm- 
ly’ to various <ibjccts, jis another lisli, a ship’s 
bottom, etc,, but whether for protect i(»n or con- 
veyaiuu*, or both, lias not been satisfnct<.u’ily 
ascertained. It was ft»rmerly heliovetl to havi' 
tho power of <loJaying or stopping ships. Sco 
cuts under LehnuH and JlhumUochn'us, {h) 
ftv/p.] [XL. ((iill, It^thJ).] A genus of such 
lislies, haso'l on tlio species uhovo-named. 

All Piidaliifly there clo^c unto her keelo 
A itltle fish, that men call Bemora, 

W ideh her tt»urs«e. 

.'^jH'n*rr, Worlds Vaiiltle, 1. 10’'. 

I am selred on here 
By a land rejimra: I entaiot stir, 

S<»r anoe, Iml jw In* 

B Jiihoin, Poetaster, 111. I. 

3. In PJfd., a stop]»ag(* <ir stagnation, as of tljo 
blood. — 4. In surtj., an instruinont to retain 
parts in pla<‘e: not now in use. — 5. In /or., a ser- 


morcrfttl; < rcmor.^c + -ftiL] 1. J-hill of re- 
morse: impressed with a sense of guilt. — 2f. 
Compussioimto; feeling lenderlj'. 

Ilo was none of tlic^c remrirfe/ul men, 
Clcnllo and ntfahlo; tint flcicc at all tlmc^ and land thcti. 

Chapman, Hind, xx. 

3t. Causing compassion; pitiable. 

r.uryloclmn atmlght baited the rtmort 
Of IhlB bln fcllowcB most rrHmrrr/«/ fate 

Chapman, Oilymey, x- 

sSjTl. 1. rej>entnnee. 

remorsefully Inarcmor.se- 
ful manner. 

remorsefulness (ri;-mors'fiil-nes), «. Tlio stato 
of being remorscfnl, 

remorseless (rc-m6r.s'les), a. [Formerly also 
rc/aom'/<r</ < remorse + -Ms-.s.] Without, ri*- 
mor.so; unpitying; cruel; iuHonsihlo to distress. 
Women arc poft. mild, idtlfiil, and llcxlldc; 

Thou Btcni, olKlurate, llUity, mugli. reuwrffleKt. 

^>*A(iA.,3l!cn. VI., l.d. 142. 
Atrt)po« for I.ucliin cainc, 

.\nd «Ub r**>/torj»<7/'/<cnKlty 
SfHdPd at oiicc both fnilt ntid tree. 

Milton, Kpltaph on M. o( Win., 1. tSk 
s=Syn. Pltlle?'*. incrclU-»s rnt!dc<\ rclenllc*'*, nnrcUal- 
* ‘ . , 111 lug, ravage, 

pent : rare, contincd to certain inotlorn Idaztiiis. remorselessly (iT’-uidr^'lcs-li), aur. In a ro- 


remoratet (rem'd-rat), r. /. [< L. n miu-alus', 

pp. of rtmontrif slay, linger, delay, hinder, d<*- 
ler, < /V-, back, 4* tnorari, delay, t’f. nmnra.'] 
To hinder; dclaj'. Imp. Diet. 
remorcet, «. Aii obsoh-le hpelUag of remorse. 
remordf (rc-mdnr), r. f< nmordfu, ( OF. 
r< monirt , B. Vt niordvc = Pr. n morilrc = Cat. n- 
mordir = Sp. Pg. n«/on//r = It. nmordt re, < L. 
nmordin^ vex, di.slnrb, lit.M/ile ngjiin,’< /v-, 
tigain, 4- mordt re, lute: sec mordant, {'(.re- 
morse.] I. irans. 1. To strike witli remur.se; 
touch witli eoiupassion. 

\i-sluil dnllca of lhenuU’ne«so 
Of ns fci’ly rrojaiis, hut If ronthc 
Bniior'l'' j‘n>, or ^xrtu of yojjru tnmtlu'. 

C/iniiccr, Trtillan, Iv llJl. 

2. To afllict. 

(lod , . . rein 


dith wnn folk by ad^crHltc. 

t'haiiC'T, Boi'lldaB, Iv. C. 

3. To rebuke. 

>o 2 ljt cacrc-llkc niiui that cah-s the Iurdc, 

Or aicrcy a^kes, sal hafo ttd lilhc, 

IIIb consclcnco hot lie remnrilr. 

And vlrkc thl wll, A imiidc Idslyfe. 

Political J’oemn, etc. (cd. I'andvall), p in3. 
Rehnkynge and renwrdyny. 

Anti nothyngc nccordyngc. 

Shdtim, v\gidasl the Scots, 

n. intrans. To feel remor.so. 

Ills conFclcncc remordiny agnyno Iho destruction of fo 
noble n prince. .Sir T. A’/i/ot, The tlO^ craour, tl 5. 

remordencyt (ve-mdr'don-si), ». [< "rmor- 

dcu(t) (< h, rcmordcn(t-)s, ppr. of remorderr, 
vo.x: SCO remord) 4- -cy.] Compunction; re- 
morse. 

That rcniorf/cjiri/ of coriRclencc, that cxtreinily of grief, 
they fed within themselves. 7v'i7/ia^Ji^cA', Senaoas, p. 17.5. 

remoret,r. /. [< D. rewomr/, hinder: sec 

rcmoratc.] To check; hinder. 


inoi'selcss manner; without remor.s(‘. 
reraorsolcssneSS(rv-mdrs'!os-iies),Ji. The state 
or quality of being reiiioi-sidess; iii.sensibilily 
to distrc.s.s. 

remote (re-mot ')» f< remote, < OF. remot, 
in., nmote, f.. = Sp. Pg. remolo = It. remoto, 
runolo, < L. n7/io/»/v, pp. of remoirre, Trmov(‘: 
Heo rrmoiT.] 1. Distant in plneo; not near; 
far removed: ns, u remote country; a remote 
people. 

Here oon (trcck there oon to U ve a fer remote 
I holdo Is goodc. 

J'alladittf, IIuRhondrio (n. K, T. S.), p. 150. 
Brmotr, imfrieiided, melancholy, Mow, 

Or by the lary Scheldt, or unndering I'o. 

Goldsmith, TmvoUcr, 1. 1. 

2. Distant or faraway, in nnysenso, (n) Blatant 
in time, past or future: ns, remote ontlqulty. 

It Is not all remote and even npjmrcnt good tlmt nficcla 
us, LoeKc. 

llie liour concenVd, and no remote the fear, 

Death Bill! draws nearer, never peoming near. 

/’o/w, r.scayou Man, til. 75. 

When remote fnturltv Is bmught 
Before the keen Iminlry of lier thought. 

Coir/x*r, Tahlo-Tulk, 1. 402. 
8«>mcpny Hint gleams of n rcinofcr world 
Visit tlio soul In sleep. Shelley, Mont Blanc, ill. 

Bo wo not know Hint wlmt Is remote and Indefiidlo ab 
fects men far less tlmn wlml Is near and certain? 

J/nrati/o»/, BiRaldlllles of J on p, 
(5) Mediate ; hy Intervention of fiomething elao; not proxl- 
mate. 

I'roni the effect (o Hie remotest cause. Granville. 

Tliclr nimble nonsense takes a shorter courao, . , • 
And gains mnofr conclusions nl n Jump. 

Coteper, Conversation, 1. 151. 

Tho animal 1ms Byinpnlhy. and is moved hy sympathetic 
impulses, hnt theso arc never nItriilsHc; Hio ends arc 
never rrmofr. . .... 

P, II. Letres, Probs. of Life and ^Iliul, I. IL § 01. 


remoimt 

(c) Alien ; foreign ; not agreeing : ns, a proposition remote 
from reason, (2) Separated ; abstracted. 

As nothing ought to he more in our wishes, so nothing 
seems more remote from our hopes, than the Universal 
Peace of the Christian World. 

StiUinyJlect, Sermons, II. vi. 
These small waves raised hy the evening wind are as 
remote from storm as the smooth reflecting surface. 

Thorcau, Walden, p. 140. 
^Yhe^evc^ tho mind places itself by any thought, either 
amongst or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform 
idea of space nowhere find any bounds. 

Locke, Uuman Understanding, II. xvli. 4. 
(c) Distant in consanguinity or affinity ; as, a remote kins- 
man. if) Slight; Inconsiderable; not closely connected ; 
having slight relation; ns, a remote analogy between cases; 
a remote resemblance in form or color; specifically, in the 
inu' ofevidenec, having too slight a bearing upon the ques- 
tion in controversy to afford any ground for inference, (pi 
In music, having hut slight relation. Sco relation, 8. (A) 
In zovl. and lot., distant from one another; few or sparse, 
ns spoU on n surfaco, etc.— Remote cause, the cause of 
a cause; a cause which contributes to the production of 
tlie clfcct hy tlic concurrence of another cause of the 
same kind.— Remote Key. Seo/.-c?/!.— Remote matter, 
(rtt) 111 tnetaph., matter uiiprcpaicd for the reception of 
any particular form, lb) In toyic: (1) The terms of a 
syllogism, as contnulistinguished from the propositions, 
which latter aic the immediate matter. (2) Terms of a 
proposition which nro of such a nature tliat it is impossi- 
i)ia that one should be true of tlie other. 

When Is a proposition said to consist of matter remote 
or mmntnral 1 When tlie pi edlcnt ngreeth no wanner of 
way with tlio Biihject; ns, a man is a liorse. 

Btundevillc, Aiic of Logickc (1509), iif. 3. 

Remote mediate mark. See mnrt i.— Remote possi- 
bility, In lair. See povdbilily, 3. 

remotedt, «• [*! remote + -cd^.] Removed; 
distniit. 

T must now go wander like a Cnino 
In forralgnc Countries and rrnu»/rf7 climes. 

Ilcyicood, Woman Killed witli Kindness. 

remotely (rP-mot'Ii), otle. In n remote manner, 
(n) At n (llstauco In .pneo or tlmo; not nc.orls". (!/) Not 
pinximnUly: not illroctly: M.remtMi/ coimcctcd. (o) 
SllKlitly ; 1 ji n Rinnll ilecrce n-s to bo remotely nlfcotcd by 
nn event. 

remoteness (ro-mCt'ne.s), it. 1. The stuto o£ 
Itcing remote, in nny Bonsc.— 2. _Tn the Inw of 
enin'ci/ttiiciii;/, (i ^'roiind of ohjoction to tho va- 
lidity of an'estiito in real jn-oporty, attempted 
toho cn'ated, hat not creafod in stich manner 
as to take elTeet wllliin tlio time proserihod hy 
hnv (eomjmtcd witli rcforonce to a life or lives 
in ImiiiR), so tlial, if carried into en’cct, it would 
protract tho iaidionahility of land against tho 
polity of tlic law. Seo jicrjicliiitii, 
remotion (rC-moVhpa), ii. [< OF. "rcmolioii 
= Sp. irmocinii = Pg. remoyoo = It. rimoeioiic, 

< ]j. rcmntio{ii-), n removing, removal, < rc- 
movirc, pp. ri motim, romovo: see remoir, re- 
mote.'} If. Tho act of removing; removal. 

TbtR net pcrsnntles me 
'J'lint IIiIr remotion of llic tliibo nmt tier 
J8 prnetiee only. N/ioA., I.enr, It. 1. lir,. 

2. TIio stale of hting remote; reniotoncss. 
[Rare.] 

Tlie sort «[ litcnllri'it life— )Ho In n Btatc of miwtinn, 
nnrenllreil, iniil tnin'^bitcil Into n nonlrnl voilil of IiIkIi 
ilonilynotlcinlty— wlilelitlietmp'ilyof Atliensilcninmlecl 

tor Its atniospliere. /A'Vnind’i/.TlieoryofOreck Tragedy. 

remotivef (re-mo'tiv), «. [< remote + -ire.j 

ffemoviag, in lIio sense of deelaringinipossihlc. 
— liomotlvo proposition, In fopie, a proposition wliicli 
deelnre'. a relnllnn to Im imiios^Ude: llins, to Ray tliat a 
nmo Is Idlnd Is only pilvallve, but to s.ay tliat a Rtalne Is 
liieap.ilplo of seeing is remolhv. 

remould, r. t. Soo rcmohl. 
remount (n'-motmt'), r, [< JIK. rrmoinitcii, < 
OF. (and Fl) rcmoiitcr, mount again, roascond, 
F. rcmoiitcr, moniit again, fnrnish again, wind 
again, ete., = Sp. Pg. rcmniitor = It. |■imolltlU■c, 

< JcL. rcmniilnrc, mount again, < re-, again, -t- 
iiwiitarc, motint: seo iiiniiiit-, r.J I. trniis. To 
mount again or anew, in nny .sense. 

So peyned tbot tliat were n Uli kyiige Arlliur that tlicf 
liauobym remounted on Ills hoi?c. 

.1/rr/«n(r.. r. T. ?.), i. no. 

One man t.akcs to pieces tho R}rlngc8 uhleh have just 
hi'on nRcd,hnni5 tho leather?, dl.Rliifects tho nictiil parts, 
and semis them to tholnstnnncnt-innkcrtohe remounted. 

FinctecutU Century, XXIV, b53. 

II. >• ntrans. 1. To inoinit ngniu; reasceiul; 
spouificnlly, to mount aliovsc again. 

He, hackc rclnmlng by tho Yvorie dore, 

Bemounled up as llglit ns chearofnll Laike. 

Sjicnscr, F. Q., I. I. 44. 

Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleft in two 
Ills rival's liead. Drydcn, Cym. ami Iph., 1. 000. 

2. To go back, as in orilcv o£ timo or of roason- 
iiig. 

The fihortost and tho surest way of arriving at rc.al 
knowledge is to milcarn the lessons wc have been taught, 
to remount to first principles, and take nobody s word 
about them. BoUnybroke, Idea of a Patriot King. 
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remount (rcl-Tnounfc')) «. [(.remount, v,"] The 
opportunity or means of remounting; specifi- 
oalIj% a fresh horso with its furniture; also, a 
supply of fresh horses for cavalry, 
removability (re-mo-va-biri-ti), n. [< j*c- 
mnvahlc -f (see -hilUi/),} “The capacity of 
bring removable, as from an office or a station ; 
liability to removal, 

removable (re-mo'va-bl), n. [< remove + -ahJe, 
Cf. I‘g. rcmovh'cl = It. rimovihilc.'] Capable of 
being removed; admitting of or subject to re- 
moval, as from one place to another, or from 
an offioo or station. 

sjkIi ennto rcmf^calUc at tlic pleasure of tlie rector 
uf the iiK'tlier tlairch. AiiUf‘\ I'.uergon. 

The vhane- at the U’ater level are proxitlul Mith a 
railroad and uitli icihovahle frci^lit sheds. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 02. 
removably (rP-mi/vjpbli), adi\ So as to admit 
of removal: us a box fitted removahhf. 
removal (re-mo'vnl), ??. [< remove + -rd,] The 
act of remoViug. in any sense of that word. ^syn. 
Displacement, lU'slodpinent, transference, witluh-awal, Ui'-- 
inU^al, ejection, elimination, supprcs<;ion, abatement, 
remove (ro-mov'), r.; pret. and pp. removed, 
ppr. nmorhuj. [Early mod. E. also remove; < 
ME. rfinoven, remeven, < OP. ^remover, *nmou- 
n r. hitcr remnroir, rcmouvoi'r = Sp. Pg. remover 
= It. rimuovcvc, n muovrre, < L. removere, move 
hack, draw back, sol aside, remove, < rv-, back, 
-b vtovvre, move: see wort,'} I, trau^. 1. To 
move fi om a position occupied; cause to ebango 
place ; transfer from one ])oint to anotbor; put 
from it‘< place in any manner. 

To trusten soin wj^ht is a prove 
Of troutho, and forthy woUle I faync rci^civ 
Tliy VTonj? eonceyte. Chaucer, Troilus, i. cai. 
liernne thi rondo up nnd down til (hat the stromca of 
the sonno sliyne tliorgh hollio holes of till rcwle. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 2. 
UTian tlKl pnnsh Claudas men ossciuhlcd thel smote 
on hem so h.irdc that Ihci made hem reweve place. 

Merlin {^. K. T. S.), III. 410. 
Thou “halt not rrmnre thy nelphhoiir’s landmark. 

Dent. .\K. 14. 

5Iovc<l! in pood time; hd him tlint moved you hither 
lU-mnrc joii hi'tice. Shnk., T. of the S., II. 1. 107. 

Dnt«lji*not Pfc that he Is only remorwer the dllllcultv 
one step f irtlier? Maeaulag, .Sadlci's Itcfulntion lUda(c<{. 

2. Todisidace from an oflico.po.st,or situalioii. 


Not to feed your ambition with a dukedom, 

By the remore of AIe.vnn(lcr, but 
To servo your countrj*. Shirley, The Traitor, ii. 1. 
Tliree removes is as bad ns a fire. 

Pranlclin, Way to Wealth. 

2. The distance or space through which any- 
thing is removed; interval; stage; step; es- 
pecially, a step in any scale of gradation or 
descent. 

That which wc boost of is not anything, or at the most 
but a remote from noUiinp. 

Sir T. Browne, Tlcliglo Slcdicl, i. (* 0 . 
Our cousins too, even to the fortieth retnoce, all re- 
membered their aHinity. Goldsinith, Vicar, i. 

3. In English public .schools: (rt) Promotion 
from one cla.s.s or di\n8ioii to another. 

If eepitig a good enough place to get tlieir regtiiar yearly 
rr7?ioi‘(*. T. lltighrs, Tom Brown at Jtugby, i. U. 

The desire of getting his mvnte with .Tulian. 

F. ir. Farrar, Julian Home, iii. 
Ilcnce — (6) A class or division. 

When a hoy comes to Eton, he is ‘^placed** by the head 
master in some class, division, or remove. 

llev.t N. S., XIX. 49G. 
4t. Aposting-stago; tho distance between two 
resting-places on a road. 

licre's a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hatli for four or live remfites come short 
To tender It herself. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 131. 
5t. The raising of a siogo. 

If they set down before *e, for the mnorc 
Bring uj) your anny. Shak,, Cor., I. 2. 28. 

6t. Tho act of cliaiiging .a hor.se’s .shoo from ono 
foot to another, or for a now ono. 
nis horse wanted two rcmoiw.your horse wanted nails. 

Siri/l, Advice to .Servants (Groom). 
7. A dish roniovod from ttiblc to make i*ooin 
for something else; also, a conr.se. 
removed (re-inovd' ), p, a, [< ME. removed ; pp. 
of remove, r.] Koiiioto; separate from others; 
specifically, noting a grade of distance in roln- 
tioii.ship and tho like: as, “a lie seven times 
removed, filial'., As you Like it, v. 4. 71. 

Ix^ok. with nimt courteous action 
It waves you to a more rrmomf ground. 

Shak., Ilamict, I. 4. <>1. 
The nephew Is two degrees removed from tho common 
niiccst<ir: viz., hKot^n pnuidfatlicr, the father of TUIub. 

lilaekstoHC, Coni., IT. xlv. 


Ho remneof the Bbliop of Ilcrcfortl from hcltig Trc.a- 
surer, and put anothoi in his L'hicc. 

Baler, Chronicles, p. 11(1, 
fhit doc^ tho Court a worthy man remove, 

Th'it instant, I declare, ho has my love. 

Fape, Epil. to Satires, Ii. 74. 
. 3. To take or put away in anymanuor; tal:o 
away by causing to cense; cause to leave or 
depart; put an end to; doawaywitli; banish. 

Bemore wrrow frt>m lliy heart. Eccl. xi. 10. 

Gootl God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers ! 

Shak., Jlucheth, iv. a. 1G2. 
What drop or nostnim ran this plague remorer 

Popr, I'rol. to Satires, I. 20 

If the »ltcli cniiM produce disease by her Incantations, 
tlicrc was no diiUculty in believing that she could also 
remove it, Jjcckii, Balionallsni, I. (>2. 

4. To make away with; cut olT; take away by 
death; as, to rca/orr a pcr.«on by poison. 

When h«j*s removed, >our hlglincsH 
Will take ngijiri your »iuecii a.*! >ours at llrst. 

Shak., W. T., i. 2 33r». 
Foiglve my grief for otic removed, 

Thy cre.itiire, whom I found to f.ilr. 

1 trust he in tlice. 

Tenuy^nn, In Mernoriam, Inf. 

5. In/<7«’, to I ransfer from one court to another. 

Wee remove our cau'c into our n(lverBarie.s ownu Court. 

Milton, I’relatical Episcopacy. 
=Syil. 1. To dislodge, (nansfer. — 2. To dl6niis.s, eject, 
oust. — 3, To abate, Rupiiress. 

n. intravn. To eliaugo place in any manner; 
move from one place to another; change tho 
place of residence: as, to rcmorc from Kdiii- 
hurgh to London. 

Atertiri sctflc he iicdcd not nolhlnac tlicr-of hym to 
prayen, and Imd make hern redy, "for tu-nrurorve inostc 
wc remote." Berlin (E. E. T. S.), It. 300. 

Till liimain wood remove to DiinsJuane 
1 ennnot taintwitii fear. Sha’:,, Mactreth, v. 3. 2. 

They [tlic Cannclitc miiiB] remote shortly from that 
wlrcreln they now live to that wliieli is now huildhia. 

Cvri/at, Cruditic.s, I. 18. 

remove (re-mov'), JI. [< remove, n.] 1. Tho 
act of removing, or tho state of being removed ; 
removal ; change of place. 

I do not know trow ho Ithe King] will posatldy avoid 
, . . the Riving way to tiro remote of divers persons, as 
. - . will he demanded try the parliament. 

Lord Northumherland (1010), quoted In Ilallam's Const. 

tllist., II, 105. 
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removedness (re-in<>'vcd-nc.s), ». The state of 
hoing removed ; romotoiioss; rotiromont. 

I have eyes under my service, whtcli look upon hlsrr. 
movedntfe. ShnK., \\, T., iv, 2. 41. 

removert (ro-ni<>'viT), «. [< muovc + .rr-Ll 

i. Ono who' or that which romoves: ns, a jt- 
viovcr of Iniidmarks. 

T/tvc Is not love 

tviiieh alters when Itattcmtlon Onds, 

Or heads « till the remoter to i-cmove. 

Sfiak., Sonnets, cxvi. 

2t. An agitator. 

A hasty fortune nmkcthaii ciilcrprlscr and remoter 

Lacon, Fortune (ed, 18S7). 

remover- (rr-mii'ver), n; [< Oh', “remover, iirf. 
vised as a ii'onn: see remove, ».] In hue, tiro 
r emoval of a suit from oito court to another, 
linurier. 

Bemphan (rom'fau), rt. fLL. Uemphom, Gr-. 
'VciKpnv (N. T.), 'Pftr(iirr (LXX.).] 1. Aiirime of 
a god mertlioncd in Arts vii. d3. — 2. [NL.] 
Itt cniom., a gerrtrs of eolooplerorts irrscels. 
Waterhovsc, 1830. 

rempli (roft-plo'), «. [< F. rrmph, ])p. of rrmpUr, 
fill up, < re- + rmplir, till, < L. imjilcrc, till up : seo 

iiiiptciiiciil.} In Ari-., having an- 

other tincItti’C tlrarr its owir laid 
over or covering the grertter 
jrart: tints, a chief ar.itre rempli 
or hrts a broad bant) of gold oc- 
cupying nearly the whole space 
of tiro chief, so tlral only ti hltio 
flmbrialion slrows aroitiitl if. 

Also rniiiii, 

remplissage (rott-plc-siizh'), n. 

[< F. remplissai/e, < rcirip(t.s.v-, stem of certain 
parts of remplir, till it]): sec rempli.'] Thai 
which serves only to fill up space; filling; pud- 
ding: used sirocificnlly in literary and musical 
criticism. 

remuablet, a. [< OP. (and P.) remmihle, cltange- 
ahlo, < rcmiicr, change: seo rcinne.] Change- 
ablo; fieklo; inconstant. 

And tlris may length of ycrcs nouglit fordo, 

No remuable fortune deface. 

Chaucer, TroIUia, iy. 1032. 

remuef, v. t. See remew. 
remugientt (re-mu'ji-cnt), a. [< L. rrmtifli- 
cii(,t-)s, ppr. of remiif/ir'c, hollow again, rocclio. 



Argent, a cliiefaz- 
urc rctnpli or. 


resound, < rr-, back, + mugirc, bellow, low; see 
mugient,'] Rebellowing. 

Eartliquakes accompanied with reiniigicnt echoes, and 
ghastly nuirmuis from below. 

Dr. II. More, Mysteiy of Godliness, p. 63. 

remunert (ve-mii'ner), V. t. [< OP. remiaicrcr, 
P. ?T'?H«7?crc;’ = Sp. Pg. rcmmicrax = It. rimunc- 
ntre, < L. remuncrari, rcmuncrare, reward, re- 
munerate: see rcmHbcrrtfc.] To remunerate. 

Eschewc the cvyll, or ellys thou shalt be deceyved atte 
last; and ever do wele, and atte last thou shal be remun- 
ered therfor. 

Lord Bivers, Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, sig. 

(B. iii. b. {Latham.) 

remunerability (re-mu''''nG-ra-bil'j-ti), iu [< re- 
miincrahle + -itg (see -hUity)','] Tlie capacity of 
being remunerated or rewarded. 

The liberty and remxincrability of human actions. 

Dp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, ii. 

remunerable (Je-mu'ne-ra-bl), a, [= Sp. re- 
mitvcrahlc; as rcnnincr -ahlc.'] Capable of 
being remunerated or rewarded; fit or proper 
to be recompensed. Bailey, 

remunerate (ro-mu'ne-riit), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
remunerated, ppr. remunerating. [< L. remu- 
ncratus, pp. of remuncrari. rcmuncrare, reward, 
remunerate, < rc-, again, + muncrari, muncrare, 
give: soo muncratc. QLrcmuncr.'] To reward; 
recompense; requite, in a good sense; pay an 
equivalent to for any service, loss, e.xpenso, or 
other sacrifice. 

Sho no doubt with royal favour will remunerate 
Tho least of your deserts. 

Webster and Dckker, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 13. 

Tho better liour is near 
Hiat sliall remunerate thy toils severe. 

Cou'per, To Win. Wilhcrforce, 1792. 
= S 5 m. Beemnpense, Cmnpcmatc, etc. (see indemnify), re- 
pay. 

remuneration (rc-mu-ne-ra'shon), n, [< OF. 
rcmnncracion, remuneration, Y .‘remuneration = 
Pr. remuneration = Sp. rcmuneracion = Pg. re- 
muncra^do = It. rcmnucrazione, < L. rcmuncra- 
tio{n-), a repaying, rocomponse, reward, < rc- 
mnnerari, remnnorato: soo remunerate.'] 1. 
Tho act of roraunorating, or paying for services, 
loss, or .sacrifices. — 2. Wliat is given to re- 
muncrato; tho equivalent given for services, 
loss, or sufferings. 

O, let not virtue seek 
Bemunerntion fur the tiling it was. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3, 170. 

Wc have still in vails nnd I'hristmas-hoxcs to servants, 
A'c.. tho remnants of a system under nhiuh fl.xed mnw- 
ncration was eked out by gi'ntnitles. 

//. Spencer, Pi in. of Soclol., § 375. 
=Syn.l. Bepayment, indenmiftcation.— 2. Howard, rec- 
oinpenso, compensation, payment. See indemnify. 

remunerative (I’c-mfi'no-vii-tiv), «. [= F. re- 
mtineralif = I’g. rrmiincrativo = It. rimunera- 
livo; ns rciiniiicrntc + -ire.] 1. Affording re- 
miincr.ation ; yielding a .snfiioicnt return: as, a 
rcmmicrativc occupation. — 2. E.vcrcised in re- 
warding ; remunoratory . 

Fit objects for rcmvncraUvt justice to displuy itself 
upoti. Cudivorth, Intellectual System, p. (190. 

= Syn. 1. I’mtltutde, payiiiR. 

remuneratively (ro-mfi'ne-ra-tiv-li), adv. So 
.as to remnnorato; in a remunerativo manner; 
so ns t r afford iin equivalent for what has been 
expended. 

remunerativeness (ro-mti'no-ra-tiv-nes), «. 
Tile cliaraetor of being remunerative. 

Tile quc.sllon ot rcmnncrativciicsx seems to me quite of 
n Bccominry eliaracter. Licet, itev, (Anier.), XV. ix. C. 

remuneratory (re-mu'ne-ra-t(}-ri), a. [= F. rc- 
vmneratoirc = Sp. Pg. It. rcnttwemiorio ; as re- 
munerate + -or jj.] AiTording recompense; re- 
warding; requiting. 

Ittmuncralory houoiirs urc propol tioneil nt once to the 
UBetuIncss and dillteulty of perfornumees. 

Johnson, Itamhler, Xo. 145. 

remurmur (re-m6r'm6r), e. [< L. rcmurmurarc, 
murmur liach, < re-, bach, + mnrmurarc, mur- 
mur: soo murmur, v.] I. iiitrauu. To repeat 
or echo a murmuring or low rambling sound. 
[Rare.] 

Swans rcmunmtrinfj to the tloods, 

Or Ijirds of dilferent kinds in hollow woods. 

Drijden, .(Eneld, xi. 

II. iraiiu. To utter back in murmurs; return 
in murmur.s; repeat in low hoarse sounds. 
[Rare.] 

The trembliiiR trees, in every plnin nnd wood, 

Her fnte Tcmimnvr to the silver flood. 

Pope, Winter, 1. G4. 

remutation (re-mu-ta'slion), n. [< re- + mu- 
taiinu. Ci, rctuuc, remew.] The act or process 
of changing hack ; .alteration to a previous form 
or quality. [Rare.] 




remutation 

The mutation or rarefaction of water into air tatces place 
liy day. tlie rcmulatim or condensation of air into water 
by iiigiit. Sovtlicih Tlio Doctor, eexvii, 

jenii, r. prot. ran, roii, pp. rnvnrn. A Mid- 
dle Kuglish form of 

pitcerennef/i soone in pentil hcrtc. 

C/iauccr, Jlercliant’s Tale, 1. 742. 

ren-t, v. i. [MB. rcmicn, < Icol. r.Twtt, rob, plun- 
der, < ran, plunder: see To jdundcr: 

oniv in the pbraso to TO])c anil ren (wuicb soo, 
imclei* raj)e-). 

ren^ (rou), H.; pi. rcjtM (re'nez). [NIj.,<L. r/c« 
(rare), siug. form of rates, pi., tbo kidneys: see 
reins, ratal.'} The kidneyi-littlo used, though 
the derivatives, ns renal, adrenal, are in con- 
.stnnt employ.— Renes euccenturiati, the mlrcnnls, 
or snpr.arcnal capsules. — Renes auccenturlatl accos- 
sorii, accessory adrenals. — Ren mobilis, movable bbl- 
jicy; floating iddnej’. 

rena, reina (rfi'nll), 3 j. [NL., < Sp. rcina, < L. 
rctfina, queen, fom. of vex (rcf/-), king: see rrr.] 
A*small rockfish of the family Scorpraiidtr, Sc- 
hasfichthi/s clonffatns, [California. J 

renable (reu'.a-bl), «. [Also rcnnible; < MB. 
renabte, also )'csuablc, rcsonahlc: see reasonable.} 
If. A ^tiddle English form of rcosonrtZi/c. 

Thyse thrl tliingea bycth nyodiiollo to nllc the thlnpc.s 
thet in tlie ertbe wexetli. Onod nioldo, wocnc'se norls- 
syiido, and rdiiahle hete, Aiienbitc of D. T.S.),p. 05. 

2. Talkative; loquacious. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

A raton of renon, most rinwhlc of tongc. 

P/mJ'foiPiMflii(U), iTol., 1. 158. 

renablyi, adv. [ME., < ratable 4- -it/-. See 
rcasouabli/.} Reasonably. 

Sometime wo . . . spebc as rembly and fairc and wcl 
As to the ridtoncsao dido Samuel. 

Cbauccr, Frlar'a Tale, 1. 211. 

renaissance (r6-ua-sous' or re-mVsnus), n. and 
a. [F. renaissance, OF. rcnai$saucc, 'rcnaiscatcc, 
< ML. rcnasccnda, now birtb: seo rcjm.vrcncc.] 
I. 11 . A now birth; hence, the revival of any- 
thing which has long been in decay or do.suc- 
tudo, Specincally (ccp.l, the movement of tmnsition tn 
Europe from the medle\al totlie tuodcrnworld.aud ospe. 
daily the time, spirit, and activity of the lovlv.al of da'*'!* 
cal arts and letters. The c.arllest tmcca nml most chanm- 
teristic dONclopnicnt of this revival were In Italy, ulieto 
Petrarch ami the early humanists and artists of the four* 
tcenth century may ho regarded as its precursors. The 
movement was greatly stimulated hy (he influx of 15). 
zrmtine scholans, who brought the llteiaturc of nnch'iit 
Gicecy into Italy In the flfteeuth ccntuii, csneclally after 
the taking of ConstantinojiU’ hy the Tutus in 1403. Tlic 
Italian Ketmissance was at its hvlglit at the end of tho 
flfteentli and in the early sixteenth century, as sccti ui 
the lives and woiks of sudi men ns Ixjrcnro del Medloi, 
Michelangelo, Lcottnwlo da Vinci. Raphael, MnehlaA**lli, 
PoUtiaii, Ariosto, CuiTCgglo, Titian, and Aldut. ^^nmum>«. 
Tho llciiaissancc was aitled everywhere hy the spit it <if 
(hscoveiy and exploration of tho flftcenth century — the 
age which saw the Invention of printing, the di«covcrj of 
America, and the ronnding of Afiica, In Uermany the 
llonaiss.uice adv.inccd .about the same time witii tlic Ref- 
orm.atlon (which commenced in 1517). In England the 
revival of learning >ras fostered hy Erasmus. Colct.Gmcyn, 
Move, and tUcIr lellosvs, ahont 1500, and lii Fr.anco llicre 
w.as a brilliant aitlstic and litenr)- development under 
Louis XII. (1403-1515) and Francis I. (1515-47). Also, in 
English form, raiasccnce. 

I have ventured to give to tlie foreign word Hciiaix- 
xonrr— destined to become of more common use amongst 
us as the movement which it denotes comes, .as it will 
come, increasingly to Interest ns — an English form [He- 
jwycnicc). It!. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, iv., note. 

Tlie Hcntufiance and the Rcfornintion mark the rctuni 
to experience. They showed that the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation was at last p:i5sing from tho abstract to the con- 
crete. i’. Cflinf, Philos, of Kant, p. 28. 

II. a. leap.} Of or portaiiniig to tbo Ronnis- 
sance ; in tho .stylo of tlio Rcnniss.'ince.— Renois- 
eance arcbitectiire, the style of building and decoration 
which succeeded tlic medieval, and was based upon study 
and emulation of tho outward forms and ornaments of Ro- 
man art, though withimpcrfcctunderstaiidlngof thclrpi'Iii- 
ciplcs. This style liad its origin in Italy In thollrst half of 
the flftcenth centui'y. and afterward spread over Europe. 
Its main characteristic is an attempted return to tho classi- 
cal forms wldcli had been the forerunners of the Ryzantine 
and the medieval. The Florentine liruncllescUUUlcdahout 
144G)wns one of the first masters of tho style, having pre- 
pared himself by earnest study of the remains of the monu- 
ments of ancient Home. From Florence the stylo wasintro- 
duced into Rome, where the works of Briamantc (died 1514) 
are among its finest examples, the chief of those being the 
palace of the Chancellery, tho foundations of St, I’clcr’s, 
part of the Vatican, and the small church of San Pietro in 
-Moiitorlo. Oneuf the greatest achievements of thcRcnais- 
sance is the doinoof .St. Peter's, tlie work of Sllchelangelo: 
but this must yield In grandeur of conception to the c.'irllcr 
Florentine donio of nrunellcsohl. After Michelangelo tho 
stylo declined i apidly. Another t lilcf Renaissance school 
arose in Venice, where in tho majorltyof the hulltlingsof 
the si.xteenth and seventeentli centuries predominance is 
given to external decoration. From this school sprung 
Palladio (1518-1.5S0), whose distinctive style of nrcliitcc- 
tme received tlie name of Palladian. Renaissance archi- 
tecture w’as introduced into France by Lomhardic mid 
Florentine .architects at tho beginning of the sixtcenlli 
centmy, and flourished there dining that centmy, but 
especially in the first half, under Louis XII. and Francis I. 
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Dnrinp the seventeenth centmy tho stylo dcgoncrotcd m 
I'Ynnce. as it had In Italy, and gavo rise to tho inorganic 
and insipid pioducllons of the so-called rococo or Jxnils 
XV. stylo of the flrsl half of the clglitecnth centurj'. 



Kcn.dv.nncc Archll«ctiire.— 1 reach UemHonce Imut) nf Loys ile 
Urt-'r.* M«jU isn>. Cruul r*f Nor'ii.in>Jy, etc.. In the c.Uhc- 

(Ir^l ot Jtfit CM} erectetl l>v lusy'lfe.Di.ine «lc JViticr^, .tml .ittnl-uteil 
to jc.'in Go ijon je.io Ooi'in. 

In England tho RcimIs«:mco style was Introtluccd l.-itor 
than In France, nnd It Is represented thereby the works 
of Inigo Jones. Sir Christopher Wren, amt their contetn- 
porarics— St. Paul's, I/>ndott, being a grand example hy 
Wren. While all Renaissance architecture is fur inferior 
to medieval building of the best time. It renresentfl n dis- 
tinct advance over the debased nnd over-claiioratod fi>rm» 
of tlic medieval dccatlenee. r<*r an Italian example, si*c 
cut under i/rthVm; see nl«<> cuts under ami /wfu- 
(finjig.— Ronalssancebrald-worlc.akind ofnecdlcwprk 
similar In Its make to needle-point Ince, Imt of much 
stouter mateil.d, os fine braid.— Renaissance lace. 
Same as hmnf-iror/.*.— Renaissance paint- 

ing, next to aichitccture tho chief ai I of tlie Rcnais.x.aucc, 
had l>y f.ar its most Import.int and characteristic lievclop- 
tnont tn Italy, wlicrc. l»a'‘cd«pon the art of thcRyzanlino 
painters of the middle ages, a number of important nrt- 
centers or -.schools aroso. dilfcring from one another in 
tliciridf-ntsandmethods, imt alldlvlInctlYClyltnlinii. The 
centra! one of these scli<»ols was that of I'lorcnce, which 
tool; the lc.ad under the lnipul.se ami c.x.amplcof the great 
artist Giotto In the e.arly part of the fourteenth century. 
Among the gieatest of those after Giotto, whoso genius 
influenced the development of the art, were Fra Angelico 
(l'r.a Giovanni da P’lesolc), MaSoUno, Masaccio, Filippo 
Lippi, Sandro RotticclII, Filippino Lippi, and J>connnlo d:i 

VInei. 'I'lic chief gloiy of Renaissance p.ilnting is that it 

advanced that art licyond any point that It had attained 
before, or li.is since reached. For other schools of Re- 
nniss.ance painting, see LWwnrsr, Pomau. Ihn- 

brian, Venetian; nnd see Jialian jiaintuiy, under Italian. 
—Renaissance sculpture, the scnlnture of tJic Renats, 
sance, characterized primarily by seeking Us models mu! 



Reniiss.'tncc Scolptme-— Tlic **!)avfd** of Mtchclnngele, in the 
Accaclemi'i, riorcticc, lt.ily. 











Sculpttifc.— 
ClicruU l»y D-.n.iIcno, in i!<c Ua- 
*i!ic I < f Siin Atifoiiit'. J'.iflin. 


inspiration In the works of Roman antiquity, Instc.ad of In 
coutcniporaiy life, like inodlcval scnlptui e. As mi adjunct 
to nrehlteclure, tills sculptuie icaclicd its highest excel- 
loncc in Italy nml in France. Imminent names arc those 
of NiccolJi l’js.mo, Donatello, 

Glilhcrtl, Luca della Robbia, 

Sansovino, .Sangallo, .ami Mi- 
chclnngclo(H75-1.5(5}),oneof 
the half-dozen names that 
rank Bsgreatestin the world’s 
art-hifitorj'. Sec cut of Den- 
venutoCclllurs'q’crscHsmid 
Medusa," under Persem, and 
SCO, under quadra, another 
example by Luca della Rob- 
bla.— Renaissance style, 
properly tlio styleof art nml 
decoration (sec JfetmtKJiance 
arc/tilecittrc)\vhlchprcvnlli:il 
in Italy during tlio fifteenth 
centmy and later, nnd tlio 
styles founded uiion tlicso 
which were In vogue in 
northern Europe at a date 
pomewhat later — ns in 
France from about 1520 to 
15C0. By extension the 

f ihrasc Is made to cover all 
he revived elastic styles of 
tho last four ccutuilOB, in- 
eluding tho above, and to 
cmlwaec cverj-thing wliich 
pfioiss a strong cln«bic inllu- 
ence. This uso Is generally 
avoided l>y French write rs, 
wJio tpeak of the stjU's fol- 
lowing tho rcllglmis wars 
in France as the .styles of 
Henry IV,, Jx>uls XIII., etc , 
excluding tliPBo Horn the 

Rcimlssanco styloproper; liul F.ogHBh wiiters commonly 
Include the whole period from J-SOO tn the i'rciicli Rtwo- 
iutiou or the end of the eighteenth centmy, and divide It 
into \arioufl cpoclis or Buhmdlnatc styles according to 
tlie writer's fancy. 

renal (ve'iinl), a. OF. ratal, F, renal rsSp.Pg. 
ratal = It <L. rcnalis, porttriniiiptotlio 

iddnevH, < raic.<, kidiioyB. itIrb; sco reins.} Of 
or poftaiiiing lo tbo kiihicys; as, ji renal nrloiy 
or vein; rcaq?slniettiro orfiinction; rrarr? dis- 
onso,— Renal alterative. J=anie .as Jrarrov.— Renal 
apoplexy, a heinnnli.age Into the kldney.}-ut»'t.'mc<v (Oh- 
eolcsccnt.J- Renal artery, one of the arteries niislng 
from the sides of tlie aorta about one liaU-inch Im-Iow the 
superior inesenteilc nrt«*ry, the rigid being a trifle lower 
than tho left. They are ilirwted outward at riuaily light 
angles to tho aorta. As they approach the kitiney, ••.ich 
arieiy divides Into four or flvo liraucheswlilch pa*'S d«*ei». 
ly Into the suhslaneo t)f the kidney. Binall hraiiclief arc 
given oil to the suprarenal canonic.— Renal astbinn, 
paroxj’pmal djspmea occurring In Drlght's disease.— Re- 
nal calculus, a e.alculus in tho kidney or it.s pebis.— 
Renal canal, a nreter, ecpecially in n nulimcnlar)* htato, 
Thcj kldnevb of the M-ammalka vary in several imlrds, 
and especi.slly ns to the characters of theotillce td the 
ureters, after the dlfTcifntiatinn of the rudiment svlilch is 
known as the mini cannl. 

Oeyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (tranp.), i*. HOT. 
Renal capsule, Same ns odrnm?.— Renal cast, colic. 
gangUon. •‘^ec the nouns.— Renal cyst, a tliln-walled 
cj’st In the substance and on tlie Mirfaee of the kidney, 
w itli pcroup, rarely Raugiihiolenl or gckstlnous conlcnts.— 
Renal dropsy, dropsy re.suUIng from disc.sse of the kid- 
ney,— Renal gland. Same as orfrmn/.— Renal impres- 
sion. Sec imprrsn'un.— Renal ischuria, ritciitiou of 
urine from somo kiducy trmdde.— Renal nerves, small 
nerve-*, nliout fifteen in number, arising from the renal 
plexus ami renal splanehnle uen'e. 'J'hey cemtain fibera 
from both ccrrtnd ami p\mpaUietic iicxvous systems, and 
are dl-strihuted in the kidney along with tho loual artery. 
— Renal plexus. .‘=ce yJrxifp.— Renal portal system. 
Hco renijsjrtnl.-^Reaal Splanchnic nerve, the smallest 
pplaticlmlc nerve. Sec p;>fonrAmV.— Renal X’eins, shnil 
\>ide ve>-si*lB x*hlc!i lH*giu at the hilum of the kidney and 
pass Inward to Join the M-na cava. .Mso called cntidycid 
rrui,?. 

renaldt, ». Au obsolete form of rrt/nard. 
rcnaldryi, n. [< irnald + -n/.] lutrigiio; eun- 
niiig, ns of a fo.\. 

First, she used all maHtlonBn’nnWnV tothccmll might 
stay there this ulght. 

Ctmicnufr^ Passengers’ Dialogues. (Xare.*.) 

rename (ru-uum'), r. t. [< rc- 4- jmn/el.] To 
give a now mime to. 
renard. ». Soe rrt/nard. 
renardine O't'R'at-din), a. [< renard 4* -/neM 

Of, pertalninfrto,orebni'neteriRtieof1bolej»c'n«l 
of “Eeynard the Fox.” 

There has been much le.arnlug expouded by Grimm ami 
others on the <iucstlon of why tho Ihm was king In the 
lirnardinr tales. Jf/icn/nnn, Aug. 7, ISSO, p. 105. 

renascence (re-nns'enp), ». [=F. ?'r»ahvs7n»rf’ 
= pR, rcnasccn\‘a = ft. Wim.sTCwra, < ML. '^renas- 
ecntia, now birth, < L. rcnascai(i0^, ncw-boni: 
svQ renascent. CL renaissance.} 1. Tlio state 
of being ronaseent. 

Read tho rhccnlx, and sco liow the single image of rr- 
uaPcCHCcis varied. Colcridtrr. (liVWrr.) 

2, A now birth; speeiCioally [*'«/>-]» satuo ns 
licnnissancc. 

“For the first time," to uso the picturesque phrase of 
M. Tulne, “men opened theirejosand saw.” The human 
mind scorned to gather new energies at the Rigid of tho 
vast field which opened before It. It attacked every prov- 



renascence 

ince of knowledge, and in a few years it transformed all. 
Kxperimunta) cclence, thcscienceofphilologj’, tliescience 
of politics, the critical investigation of religious truth, 
all took their origin from this i?cnnycc«« — this *‘Kcw 
Birth '■ of t Jic w oi M. J. li. Green, Short Hist. Eng., vi. 4. 

renascency (re-nas'on-si), ?i. [As rcnascencG 
{hC(‘ -f'tj),'} Same as renascence. 

Job would not only curse the day of his nativitj*, hut also 
of liis rc7inrccnq/, if lie were to act over his disasters and 
the rnibeiies of the dunghill. 

Sir T. Drowiir, Phrist. ^for., iii. 25. 

T.cavf the stools as clos’j to the ground as possible, es* 
pct ially if you design a rcnascencjj from the roots. 

Eveli/n, Sylva, Hi. 3. 

renascent (re-nns'pnt), a. l=F. rcnaissnnt = 
Sp. rctiarirnrt = Pg;!rcnasccnic = Jt,nnfi^rnitc, < 
L. ppr. of rcna.^cijhc Ijorn af'ain, 

in*ow, rl^o or s]»riii" up a^ain, revivo, < re- + 
va^ei, be born : sec nasccuf.'] Spriiigiiiff or ris- 
iuff into brin" rifrain; reproduced; reappear- 
in£?; rejuvenated. 

renascible (re-nas'i-bi), a. [< L. rrnnsci, be 
boru af^ain (see renascent), + -ihle.'] Capable 
of being reproduced; able to spring again into 
being. Jmp. Did, 

renatt, n. An obsolete form of rninci^, 
renateU «• [= F- ^'cnc = It. rinaio, 

< L. renattifi, pp. of rcnasci, be born again: see 
rena^rrnt.'] Bom again; regenerate. 

Father, you shall know that I put my portion to use that 
you have given me to live by; 

And, to contirni yourself in me renntr, 

I hope you’ll And mj wit’s legitimate. 

Jleau. ami FL, Wit at .‘'cveral Weapons, i. 2. 

renate-ti a. An obsolete form of rrnnei^. 

renatedf (rc-na'ted), a. [< trnaic'^ + 

Same as rciiaic'^. 

Suchoa pcrnycious fable and ficcion, being not onely 
strauugc and marveylous, but al'io prodigious and unnat- 
urall, to fcync a dead man to be fcnafcd and iicwely borne 
agaync. I/all, Hen. VII., f. 32. (IlalliivcH.) 

renayt, r. See rciii/. 

renen (ronch), r. t. A dialectal fom of rinse. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

rencounter (ren-koun'ter), v. [Also rencontre; 

< OF. (and F.) rcncontrer It. riiicoutrarc), on- 
counter, meet, < rr-, again, -i- ciicontrcr, meet: 
SCO enronnier.'] I. trails. 1. To meet unex- 
pectedly; fall in with. [I{:irp.] — 2t. To at- 
tach hand to hand ; encounter. 

Aiul lilni reuemintriuu fierce, rcsl;c:rd the noble pray. 

Spemer, F. Q., I. iv. 20. 

As yet tlicy anjU, blessed be God they keptc tlic feldes, 
and none to rencontre them, 

Berners, tr. ol Froissart's Cliron., II. Ixxxviil. 

II. iiilrniis. To meet an enemy unexpect- 
edly; clash; come in collision; fight hand to 
hand. 

rencounter (i'en-honn't6r), n. lAlsorcncontrc, 
and early fiiod. E. also rc-ciicoiinter ; < OF. (and 
F.) rciieoiitrc = It. riiicoiitro, a meeting, en- 
counter; from the verb: see roicowifcr, t’.] 1. 
An antagonistic or hostile meeting; a sudden 
coming in contact; collision; combat. 

The Vicc-Admlr.al of Portugal . . . svas engaged In close 
Fight with the Vice-Admiral of IloJlaiid, aiul after many 
tough Ilaicountrrs they were both blown up, and burnt 
together. IToiccll, Letters, I. vi. 40. 

The justling chiefs in rude rencounter join. 

Gramille, Progress of Beauty. 

2. A ca.sual combat or action; a sudden con- 
test or figlit; a slight engagement between ar- 
mies or fleets. 

Will reckons every misfortune that lie has met with 
among the w’omeii, ami every reticnwitcr among the men, 
as parts of his education. JifrfiVou, The Man of theTowm. 
=Syn. 2. Skirmish, Brush, etc. See encownfer. 

renculus (reng'ku-lus), 11 .; pi. rcnculi (-li). 
[NL,, < L. renienhts, a little kidney, dim. of ren, 
pi, rcncs, the kidue 3 "s: see ren^, reins.'] A lobe 
of a kidney, 

rend^ (rend), v.; pret. and pp. rent (formerly 
also reiidcd), ppr. rending. [< MB. renden, rcen- 
den (prot. rendc, rente, rent, pi. rendden, pp. 
rended, irend, rent), < AS. (ONorth.) rendan 
(pret. pi. rendnn, rindon), also hrendan (and in 
comp. to~rcndnn: see torend), cut down, tear 
down, = OFries. renda, randa, Nortli Fries. rcn~ 
nc, tear, break; perhaps akin to Jtrindan (pret. 
hraud), push, ihv\ist,T=:lce}.lirinda (pret. liraii), 
push, kick, throw; Skt. '</ 'krit, cut, cut down, 
Lith. cut, hew; cf. L. crc««, a notch: see 
crenate^, cranny'^. CLrcnt"^.] I. irans. 1. To 
separate into parts with force or sudden vio- 
lence; tearasnndor; split. 

He rent the sayle with hokes lyke a sithe, 

He bringeth tlie cuppe and biddctli hem be hlitlie. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. C4C. 

An evil beast liath devoured him; Joseph ia without 
doubt rcuf in pieces. Gen xxxvii. 33. 
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With this, the grave venerable bishop, giving me his 
benediction, fetcht such a sigh that would liave rended a 
rock asunder. 

Uotcell, T^velve Several Treatises, etc., p- 331. 

Aloud they beat their Breasts, and tore their Hair, 

Bending around with Shrieks the suflTing Air. 

C^greve, Hind. 

2. To remove or pluck away with violence; tear 
awaj'. 

I will surely rend the kingdom from tlicc. 1 Ki. xi. 11. 

If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide. 

These nails should rend that beauty from niy cheeks. 

5AaX*.,Illch. III., i 2- 12A 

They from their mothers’ breasts poor orphans rend, 

Nor w ithout gages to the needy lend. 

£ra«rf»/s. Paraphrase upon Job, xxiv. 
To rap and rend. See rap^. = Syn. 1. Bip, Tear, Bend, 
Split, Cleair, J'racturr, Chop. In garments we rip along 
the line at w*)uch they were sewed ; wet^arthc texture of 
tile cloth; we say, “It Is not tom; it is only ripped.'* 
^lore broadly, rip, espcci.ally with up, stands for a cutting 
open or ap.art with a quick, deep stiokc: as, to rip up a 
body or a sack of meal. Bend implies great force or vio- 
lence. To fgdit is primarily to divide lengthwise or by the 
grain; as, to ridit w'ood. Ctcace maj' be a more dignified 
word for fplit, or it may express a cutting apart i)y a 
straight, heavy stroke. Fracture may represent the next 
degree lieyond ciacking, the lightest kind of breaking. 
le:i\ ing the parts in place: as. ajractured bone or plate of 
glass ; or it may be a more formal word for break. To chop 
is to cut apart x^ith a liea^i' stroke, which is generally 
aeio^s the grain or natural cleavage, or through the nar- 
row dimension of the material : chop}nng wood is thus dis- 
tlngiiislicd from spWfnig w'ood. 

II. intran.^. 1. To be or to becomo rent or 
torn; becomo (li&miitod; split; part asunder, 
llic verj' principals did seem to rend. 

And nIMo topple. Shak., Pericles, Iii. 2. 16. 
She from tlic rending earth and bursting skies 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise 

Pope, Essay on ]^lan, iii. 253. 

2. To cause separation, division, or strife. 

But ye. keep yc on earth 
Your lips from over-speech, . . . 

For w'ords itlvide and rend. 

But silence is most noble to the end. 

Su'lnhurne, Atalanta In CaJyclon. 

rend^f, r. An obsolete variant of rc«i. 

render^ (ren'der), n. [< roiuD + -cr^.] Ono 
who rends or teai’s by violence. 

Our renders will need be our reformers and repairers. 

Bp. Oauden, Bp. Browuirigg, p. 242. (Latham.) 

render^ (ren''d6r), i*. [< ME. remlcren, rendren, 

< OF. (and F.) rendre rs Pr. rendre, reddre, redre, 
rcirc = Cat. Sp. rendir = Pg. render =: It. rcndcrc, 

< ML. rcndcre, nasalized fonn of L. rcddcrcy re- 
store, give back, < rcd^, back, + dare, give: see 
daici-. Cf. reddition, rendition, etc., nnd^wrrcu- 
dcr, rendezvous. Besides tlio intrusion of n by 
dissimilation of the orig. dd, tliis word in E. is 
further irregular in the retention of the inf. ter- 
mination •ci\ It would be rog. *rend; cf. dc- 
fend, offend, from OF, defendre, offendre. The 
form of the verb render, however, may bo due 
to conformity with the noun, which is in part 
the OF. inf. used as a noun (like remainder, tro~ 
icr, etc.).] I. irans. 1. To give or pajr back; 
give in return, or in retribution; return: some- 
times with hack, 

I will render vengeance to mine enemies. 

Dent. xX.\ii. 41. 

See that none render evil for evil unto any man. 

1 ThcB. V. 15. 

And render back their cargo to the main. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy, Vesaro, etc., to Rome. 

What shall I render to iny God 
For all his kindness shown? 

What shall I Bender f 

2. To give up; yield; surrender. 

Orestes be right shuld render his londcs, 

And be exilcde for euermore, as orible of dcdc. 

Destruction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 1, 1306D. 

To Cicsar w’lll I render 
My legions and my lioi-sc. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 10. 83. 
3Iy sword lost, but not forc’d ; for discreetly 
I render'd it, to save that imputation. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, iv. 3. 

3. To give; fxirnish; present: afford for use 
or beueiit; often, to give officially, or in com- 
pliance with a request or duty: as, to render 
assistance or service; the court rendered judg- 
ment. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason. Prov. xxvi. 1C, 

Cres. In kissing, do you render or receive? 

Pair. Both take and give. Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 3C. 

You buy much that is not rendered in the bill. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

4. To make or cause to be; cause to become; 
invest with certain qualities: as, to render a 
fortress more secure or imprcgnalde. 

Oh ye gods. 

Bender me xvorthy of this noble w ife ! 

Shak,, J. C., ii. 1. 303. 


rendering 

What best may c.ase 
The present miserj', and render hell 
More tolerable. Milton, P. L., IL 459. 

5. To translate, ns from one language into an- 
other, 

Tims with Mammonacs monciehe hath made byin frendcs, 
Ami isronne in-to Rellgionn, and hath rendred the bible. 
And prcclieth to the poejilc 8 e 5 'nt Ponies wordcs. 

Piers Plowman (B), viii. 90. 
The Hebrew' ShcOl, wliieb signifies the abode of depart- 
ed spirits, and corresponds to the Greek Hades, or the un- 
der world, is variously rendered in the Authorised Ver- 
sion by “grave,” “pit,” and “hell.” 

Pref. to Bevised Vcrsioii of Jloly Bible (1SS4). 

6. To interpret, or express for others, the mean- 
ing, spirit, and cltoct of ; reproduce; represent: 
as, to render a part in a drama, a piece of mu- 
sic, a scene in painting, etc. 

I obsen'C that in our Bible, and other books of lofty 
moral tone, it seems easy and inevitable to render the 
rhythm and music of the orlginiil into phrases of equal 
melody. Emerson, Books. 

Under the strange stntned gate, 

Where Arthur’s wars were render’d mysticallj*. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

7t. To report; exhibit; describe. 

I have heard him speak of that same hrotlier; 

And he did render him the most unnatural 
That lives amongst men. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 123. 

8. To veffneo; try out; clarify by boiling or 
steaming: said of fats: as, kcttlo-rcHdc/rd lard. 

Tallow IS ebiefiy obtained from the fat of sheci) and 
oxen, the tallow being first rendered, as it is technically 
called— that is, separated from the membranous matter 
with wbicli it is associated in the form of suet. 

Watt, Soap making, p, 26. 

9. In huilding, to plaster directly on the brick- 
work and without the inteiwention of laths. — 

10. To pass or pnll through a pulley or the 
like, as a rope — Account rendered. See account.— 
To render up, to surrender ; yield up. 

You have our son ; touch not a hair of his head ; 
Bender him up unscathed. Tennyson, I’rincess, iv. 
ssSyn. 1. To restore.— 3. To contribute, supply.— 5 and 
6. Interpret, etc. See translaU. 

II. intrans. If, To give an account; make ex- 
planation or confossion, 

Jfy boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had tins ring. 

Shak., Cymbelinc, v, 5. 135. 

2. To bo put or passed through a pulley or the 
like, 

render^ (ren'dCr), n. [< rcndcr2, v.; in part < 
OF. rcfirbr, used as a noun : soe render^, v.] 1. 
A return ; a payment, especially a payment of 
rent. 

In those early times the king’s bousebold (as W’cll as 
those of inferior lords) were supported by specific renders 
of corn and other victuals from the tenants of the re- 
spective demesnes. Btackslone, Com., I. vili 

Each person of eighteen years old on a fief paid a cer- 
tain head money and certain retiders in kind to the loul, 
as n personal payment. Broitgham. 

The rent or render was 2s. yearly. 

Barnes, Hist. Lancashire, II. 10. 
2t. A giving up; surrender. 

Take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not ini.x’d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Shak., Sonnets, exxv. 
Three Years after this the disinherited Barons held out, 
till at length Conditions of ifenrfer are propounded. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 88. 

3. An account given; a statement; a confes- 
sion. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Newness 

Of Clotcn’s death . . . may drive us to a render 
SVherc we have lived, and so extort from 's that 
Which we have done. Shak., Cymbellne, iv. 4. H. 

4. Plaster put directly on a wall Render and 

set, in plastering, two-coat work applied directly on stone 
or brick w'alls.— Render, float, and set, three-coat plas- 
teiing executed directly on stone or brick. — To He in ren- 
der, in old Eng. lair, to be subject to an obligation of offer- 
ing todeliver the thing, as rent, release, heriots, etc., which 
it was for the obligor to perform : distinguished from fo lie 
inprender, which is said of things that might bo taken by 
the lord without any offer by the tenant, such as an escheat. 

renderable (ren'dor-a-bl), a. [< render^ + 
-nb?c,] Capable of being rendered. Cotgravc. 
Tenderer (reii'd6r-er), n. [< render^ + -cri.] 
Ono who renders. 

The heathen astrologers and Tenderers of oraries w isely 
foibore to venture on such predictions. 

Boyle, Woiks, VI. G79. 
The Tenderer's name sball be distinctly marked on each 
tierce at the time of packing, with metallic brand, mark- 
ing-iron, or stencil. 

Kew York Produce Exchange Beport (188S-9), p. 172. 
rendering (ren'd6r-ing), n. [< JIE. rcndmjngc ; 
verbal n. of render"^, t?.] 1. The act of translat- 

ing; also, a version ; translation. 

In cases of doubt the alternative renf/enu .17 has been given 
in fhetnaigin. Pref.tolleviscd Version of holy Bible(\SS,i). 
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2. In the ./IHC arts and the drama, interpreta- rendezvous (ron'de-v6 or ron'dS-vo), u. ; pret. 


tion; delineation; reproduction; representa- 
tion; exliil)ition. 

■\Vhen all is to be reduced to outline, the forms of flow- 
ers and lower animals arc always more intollijjiblc, and 
are felt to approach much more to a sidisfactory rcndcntig 
of the objects intended, than the outlines of the human 
body. JtmhH. 

An adequate renderitig of his [Liszt’s] pieces requires 
not only preat physical power, but a mental enerpy . 
which few persons possess. Orove, Diet. Music, II. <41. 

3. InpJasicriiiff : (a) The laying on of a firstcoat 
of plaster on l)rich^York or stonework. (?>) The 
coat thus laid on. 

The mere . . . rcm/cnX7 is most economical sort of 
plasterinp, and docs for itjfeiior rooms or cottapes. 

lI'orA‘jf/*op Jlcccipl.^, Istscr,, p. 121. 

4, Tiio process of trying out or clarif^dng. 
rendering-pan (reu'dOr-ing-pan), n, Saino ns 

rcu(lcriuij-ianl\ 

rendering-tank (ren'der-ing-tangk), a. A tank 
or boiler, usually steam-jacketed, for rendering 
lard or oil from fat. It is sometimes provided with 
mechanical devices for stirring and hreakinp uj) the fat 


renewability 

Here may all true Christian hearts see the wonderfull 
workes of God shewed vpon such infidels, blasphemers, 
. . . and micf/nfc Christians. Halcliiift's Voyages, 11. 1S7. 

renegation (ren-e-ga'slion), n. [< ML. *rcncffa- 
iio{n-), < rcncgarc, pp. renegatns, deny: soercnc- 
gafe,'] Lonial. [Rare.] 

The inexorable leader of the monkish party asserted that 
it was worse than the worst heresy, being absolute rene- 
r^afion of Clirist. Milman. 


and pp. rcndczvonscilj ppr. rendezvousing, [< 
rendezvous, Ji.] I. inirans. To assemble at a 
particular place, as troops. 

The rest that escaped marched towards the Thames, 
and with others rendezvoused upon Blackhcath. 

Sir T. Herbert, Memoirs of King Charles I. 

Our new recruits arc rendezvousing very generally. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, 1. 183. 

II. To nssomblo or bring togother at renege (re-neg'), v. [Foi*merly also rcncaguc,^ 



a certain place. 

All men arc to be rendezvottsed In a general assembly. 

J. T. Phillips, Conferences of the Danish Missionaries 
[(tnins.), 1719, p. 310. 

rendezvouser (rcii'do-vo-6r), n. One who 
makes a rendezvous; an associate, [Rare,] 

Ills Lordship retained such a vcnenition for the memory 
of ids noble friend and i)atron Sir .Tcofrj’ rainier that all 
the old 7‘endesrouscrs with him wore so with his lordship. 

Jtogcr Xorth, Lord Guilford, 1. 291. (Davies.) 

rendibleH (ren'di-bl), a. [< rcndl + -ihlc; inoro 
prop, rcndablc,"] Capable of being rent or tom 
asunder. Imp. Diet, 

rendible-f (ron'di-bl), a. [Prop. *'rcndahJc, < 
Ol'\ rcndahle, < rendre, render: seo render-.] 
1. Capable of being yielded or surrendered; 
rondcrable. — 2. Cajmblo of being translated. 

liVciy Language hath certain Idioms, l’rovcrl>s, peculiar 
rvprcflslona of il‘a own, whicli nro not rendible In any 


other, but pnntphnistlcally. 


reneg, renig; = F. renter = Pr. renegar, renejar 
= Sp. Pg. renegar = It. rinegare, rinncgarc, 
deny, renounce: see reny, renay, rcncgatc.'} I.t 
irons. To deny; disoum; renounce. 

Shall I rcncgcl made them then? 

Slmll I denye my cunning fonnde? 

Mir. for Mags., I. 113. 
His captain’s heart, 

Which in tho scnfllcs of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 1. 8. 

II. inirans. If. To deny. 

.Such smiling rogues ns these . . . 
penege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 84. 

2. In card-playing, to play a card that is not of 
the suit led (ns is allowable in some games); 
also, by extension, to revoke. Also renig. 
[U. S.] 


//oire//, Letters, III. 21 . rencgerf (ro-n6'g6r), 11 . One who denies; a 


■ * new again; restore to former freslmoss, com- 

])lctoncss, or perfection; revive; make fresh 
or vigorou.K again; restore to a former state, or 
to a good state after decay or iinpainnont. 


nhlle imiler treatment in the tank U steam- or fire beat, 
ami a enmlen^tng ajqnnittis for <i*<i1Iiil* atnl cninleit^iti;: 
the \ain»n« lli.it nroi foun the tank. In order that the) ma) 
b( burned and di «;lr(i) e»l. 

rendezvous ^rouMo-vd or vonMn-vii), n.; pi. 
rnifhcroii'^ (formerly rr/idr.-ron.sv.s). [Formerly 
also v( ndt '''unis, roll's, yt iuIcvoks ; I'\ ren- 

(lr:-roii'‘. b( or assemble y(»urs{‘l\ es (at the 
idaee ai-imiiited), < rnidtc. ‘Jd* pers, ]il. impv. <if 
VfiKln, remlor, lietiike (see ri iidcr-), + rtiiK, 
you, N ourself, ) otir.selves, < L. ros-, you, pi. “f 
)ii, thou.] 1. A jilaee of nuuding; a jilace at 
nliicli ]»ersniis (or things) eominonly im-ct : spe- 
cilically, a jdace appointed for llie nsseinhling 
of Iroiips, or the i)hK'e wliere they assemble; 
tile port «»r jilaee where sliijis are onlered to 
join eompaiiy. 

Go e. lilt. nil. . . . You knon t)ie r/-jidr.-roif». 

.sV.rrA . Hamlet. \\ \ A. 

The Gn ) 111 'll ml, (he (irc)hiMiiMl In Hlackfrlarn, an excel- 
Unt n iidr'zrotis Pekkrr and Wth'trr IVeslnanl lb', il. 3. 

'I’lii air Ml ^ .lit and rleh a Tcinlfzrotm of Innumendile 
FiiMitrd e<ir|»U“-cles. H'lyl'", HIdilen ipialltles of Air 

'I'm be hUP’ it is extremely ple.i.sanl to ha^e otie'H house 
inadi tlu inotle\ rrmh zcoiis of all the laiki-)s of lltera 
tiiK - the Mr) tilgh Miaiigc of tnidiiig authors and Jols 
Imiir eiitiis! .S/irro/fOi, The Grille, 1. 1. 

An iiiii, tin. free rendrjr'/io of nlltnoellers 

Scvlt, Ktniln firth, 1. 


rendition (ron-dish'on). «. [< F. rendiiion = 

S]>. rendicion = Pg. (obs.) rcndictio = It. reddi^ 
zione, < L. rcdditio(n-), n giving back, < redderr, 

MTj. rendere, give buck: sec render^. Cf. red- 
dUion.] 1. Tho act of rendering or trnnslat- 
ing; Ji rendering or giving tlio moaning of ii 
word or jiassage; IraiiHlatioii. 

**Ix.‘t untlicreforeln) n-sldccxery" fight, and the pin that 
<l(ith po eapli) be«et us po reread the nordsof the apos- 
tle; but 8t. GlirysoPtom’.s renditinn of them is better. 

Jer. 7'aytor, Works, 111. 11. renes, » 

2, The art of 
ion; suiTonde 

Tlu-se two lonls . . . xvere carried w Ith him (tbc king] 
t«> (».\fonl, xriierc tliey remalnetl till tlie rendition of the 
place. Hutehin*ou, ilemoirs, II. 133. 

3. The aet of rendering orreprodtieing avtisti- 
eally. [An objeetionable use.] 

lie (a painter) is contentcfl to pet lihiiself delightful and 
m*t ln«olnble problems of ami flrawp Infinite 

I'lea-ure from their resolution. 

//fir;sT'p Mag., LX-XVJII. f.r<l. 

rondle-balk (renMI-bak), «. Same as rundlc- 
bar. 

rend-rock (nmd'rok), n. [< ivadi, r., + obj. 

ror/.l.] Same as lithofraeteur. 
reneri, ». A Middh* Ihiglish form of reign. 
renC't, «- «»*! r. An obsolete form of rriuk 
rcneaguct, remge. Sluih, 

reneg, e- An obsidele or dialeelal form of rr- 

A 

renegaac (ren'o-gnd), n. [Also renegado; < Sp. 

Pg* rentgado, a renegade: see renegafe.'] 1. 

Am aposiato from a religiotis faith. 

Ill tlie most llourlplilnc dajs of Gltoman power tlio 
preat inii«s »»f (be holderp of lilph ofilce were renegades or 
Muisof rr/K'/fi«/f.*; tlie native Turk la> almost undeni ban. 

P. .!. yVcriunn, A»nCT. I.eetP., j*. 427, 

2, Olio who de.serts to an enemy; one who 
des<*rts his juirty and joins another; a de- 
serter. 

He [Wrntworthl abandoned bis ns'-oclalcs, and bated 
them c\cr after with Hie deaflly hatred of n rruegade, 

Macnxdau, Nupent’a Ilainpilen. 

= Sj 1 L 1. Nfojdaite, /VoWi/fc, etc. (secconrerfX backplldcr, 
turncoat.— 2. Tn»U(»r, runaway. 


renegade. 

Their forefathers . . . were sometimes esteemed blest 
Beformers by most of these niodeni Jtenegers, Separates, 
nml Apostates. 

Dp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 57. (Davies.) 
r. See reny, 
renerve (rC-nerv'), r. f, [< rc- + nmr, i*.] To 
ner\’o again ; give now vigor to. 

Thu sight rc-nrrved my courser’s feet. 

Ptgron, Mazeppa, xvll. 

Plural of ren^. 


Let US go to Gllgal and renetr tlie kingdom there. 

1 Sam. xi. 14. 


niou renerre/f the face of tlie earth. 


I’s. civ. 30. 


Iteslore Ms years, rcncir him, like an eagle. 

D, Jonsnn, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Thou wilt renew tby beauty mom by morn ; 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts. 

Tennyson, Tithouus. 

2. To make again : as, to reartr a treaty or cove- 
nant ; to rvnciv a promise ; to rrarir an attempt. 

They turno afresh, ami oft mirir their former threat. 

Sjx'nwr, K, Q., V. xi. 45, 
And [7 have) endeavoured torcneir a faint Image of her 
pc\eral \Irtues ami perfections upon )our minds. 

Dp. .Iftcrfinriq Sermons, I. vi. 

3. To sujiply, equip, furnish, or fill again. 

I.oke the cup of AVyno or ale be not empty, but oftc 
rrnttrd. Dahecs Hook (E. E. T. S.), p. 07. 

Come, bumperp Mgb, c.xpress your joy, 

The IkiwI we maun rcncic It. 

Darns, Impromptu on Willie Stewart. 

4. To hegin again; rceommenco. 

Either rennr the fight, 

Or tear the lions out of England's coat. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 5. 27. 
l>.iy light returning renn’if the conflict. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., vL 

iterate. 


2. A inccliii'.’; ii coiTiiii;; (iiKi'dior; an asMa-iat- reneg.ldo O-i'n-V-a'A'ilo), ii. [< Sp. I'r. ; 


ing. [Uarc.J 

Therr Timm- Ik i-viT) ^Vediie'xlay . . . perhaps, In mem- 
on I'f Hie first »». e.isfMiiR of their Dendezenusm. 

Dp. S]>rat, III«t. lhi):d >mc. . I> 0 t. 

The giiiend plaee of rnidrzroxts for all the sirMinth, huth 
in winter iiml summer, l-i the kitchen. 

.'^Wifl, \d\ice to scrNaiits (General Dlrtctions) 

3. An jtp]M)intrnont made helwccn two or moro 
persons for a meeting at a fi.\e(l ]ilace and renegate (ren'o-gut), ». and </. 


time. — 4t. A sign or occasion that ((raws men 
together. 

The jihllo'iopher’s stone and a holy war nro hut the ren- 
dezvoxts of cracked brains. Diacon. 

Sf. A refuge; an asylum; a retreat. 

A rendezvoas, a liomo to fiy unto. 

.Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 1. 57. 
Within a tavernc; wlillst his coinc did la‘d 
Tiler was Ms romb'emo?. 

Times' M’hotlc (IL E. T. S.), p. C5. 
If I happen, hy Pome Accident, to he disajipolntcd of 
that Allowance 1 am to subsist by, I must make iny Ad- 
<lrcc3 to yoti, for I have no other Drndezvoxis to llee unto. 

Uoirell, Letters, 1. 1. 2. 


see renigtidr.'\ Same us renegade. 

Ho was a Drnrgado. wMeb Is one tluit Un.t wn.s n (’brl.s- 
llan, .and ufturwnnls becommctli n 'I'lirkc 

HaklnyVs Voyages, II. isfi. 

Voii are flr'-t (I wanant) pome Drnegado fnnu the Inns 
of Goiirl and the law ; mid thou ’It come to suffer for’t 
hy the Jaw — Hint Is he haiiir'd. 

IVychcrtey, rialn Dealer, ii. 1, 

[(, renegai 
(= T). roiegaat = G. Sw. Dun, renegai), < OF, 
rniegat, F, rent'gni (OF. vernncularly rcni(\ 
rciwie) = Pr. renegai = Sp. Pg, renegado = It, 
rincffato, rinnegaio, < ^^L, iTiiegatn.s-, one xvho 
denies his religion, j»j». of rr«r<;aiY, deny again, 
< L. rc; again, + negarc, deny: see negate and 
rrnay, reny. Ileiieo, by corru])tion, rnnagaiv.'] 
I. n. A renegado; an nposlalo. [Now only 
luov. Eng.] 

llow' iimv tills xvnyke w’ominnn linn this strengtho 

Hire to defendc agajn this 

Ghauccr, Man of law’s Tale, 1. 835. 

II. a. Apo.slate; false; traitorous. 


5. To go over again ; repeat ; 

Tlieu gan he all this storle to renew. 

Sjwnsrr, V. ()., IV. vlli. 04. 
llic birds their nolc.s rcurir, ami bleating herds 
Attest their joy. .ViVfon, 1*. L, ii. 491. 

Tho lady rrncjrcd her excuses. Steele, Tatler, No. 206. 

6. To grant or furnish again, as a now loan on 
a new note for tho amount of a former one. — 

7. In iheol., to make new spiritually. Sec 
renovaiioUf 2. 

He renewed in the spirit of your lulml. Hph. iv. 23. 
= Syn. 1. To rccstahli.sh, reconstitute, recreate, rclmiUl. 
II. inirans. 1. To become new; grow afresh. 
Denew I could not, like the moon. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. (’>3. 

Their temples wreathed with leaves that still rcncxr. 

Dryden. 

2, To begin again; cease to desist. 

Denexr, rcucic.^ The fierce Tolydamas 
Hath beat down Mcnon. 

Shak., T. ami C., v. 5. 0. 

renewability (re-uu-a-biPi-ti), n. [< renewable 
+ -ity (see -biliiy).'] " Thc'quhhty of being re- 
newable. 



renewable 6077 

«•, [< ‘>'C» 0 W + -«6?e.] reaeliing tlie heart, as it does in those of the 

capable ot ocing renewed: as, a lease rencic- liver by means of tlie hepatic portal S 3 'stem. 
able at pJeipuie. See i^ortal vein, under portalK 

renewal (re-nu al), n. [< renew + -r??.] The renisesual (ren-i-sek'su-al), a. [< L. ren, kid- 
act of renewing, or of forming anew. nej', + LL. sexnalis, sexiial.] Combining the 

One of those rcncu-ah of our constitution. functions of a renal and a sexual organ, as tho 

Bolingbroke, On rartios, xviii. nephridinm of mollusks. 



Renewal 

after r.aster: so calltnl I'ocanse of the post-comnuinion o'f 
th to tlic Sarutn rite, fornicily used on 


that day 

renewedly uv-nu'ed-li), adv. Agui, 
oiK'i' iiior.'. [K.a-c.] Imp. Diet. 
renewedness (r.>iiu'od-nos), n. Tli 

Tli-^- licroitJ.il. vi. ] sliewetlie iinpnitUjtblcnes^of 

.III llif't (cticinoriifsl, and sets up an inuard SvinctitvaiHl 
re,u-\’'d hi- i.f lieart against them all. 

^Vorks, IV. CO.:. 

renewer {r»;-nii'or). a. One who renews. See 
fioi'iidt r, 

The re'tfull plaee, rrjnt/'r of iny smart. 

n'i/att, CtJinplaint vpon I/me 
renewing (iv-nu'ing), a. [< ME. rcncnyint : 
verlinl n. of rmar, r,] Tlie act or jirocess of 
making now again, in any sen<;o. 
lie j e trai Infill nie»l by tho mini i ng nf \ ojii mind. 

Rojn xil. '2. 

renewlt, r. Same a<: rcnnvd. 
reneyet, r. .Same as >ray. 
ren^erset, »•. t. [Apj»ar. a var., but siinnlating 
Jivrv< s cl rniUirct, )'( in farer,'] To reinforce. 

WlitTcaf rrnjh'nt witli wrath .and sharp re;?rct, 
lit: «tn'kc -o hugely with his horrowd blade 
■Jliat it oiiifiierst tho Pajfans hursranet, 

Sjiciifcr, V. t.)., ri. viii. 45. 

renforcet, r, t. An obsolete form of ranforcc. 
rengt, i>. An ob'?olotc form of raay-. 
renge^, a, A Middle English form of ninl:-. 
renp^e-t, An 0 })'N 0 lete form of raiuic. 
rcniantf, »<*. [< Clp. ?va/oaf, ])pr, of /7-afcr, deny: 
see nay and n A renegade. 'Iv^fuinatf 

of Lon . 

renicRpsultir (’rcn-i-kap^sfi-lilr), a, [< r(nic(ip~ 
.wf/f -H -ar-h] Pcrtainiii'g 'io the sui)raronal 
cnjtstile'^ ; adrenal. Also rcnitihnidiibir, 
renicapsule fren-i-kap'sul), al [< L. na. kid- 
ney. -r XL. nip^idd. eapsiile: so«* (‘(ip^itl^,] Tlie 
tidrenal or suprarenal capsule, 
renicardiac (leii-i-klirMi-ak), d, [<L. rm, ki«l- 
lio.v. 4- ean/o/ra.v, cardiac: sec amlidr.] Per- 
taining to the renal and cardiac organ.s of a 
mollti‘-k ; n-nipcricardial : a.«, tlie rcniranliftr 
orilii'c. 

reniculus (vr-nik'u-Ius), a.; pi, renindi (-li). 
[LL., dim. of na, kidney: see rcii-\ reins.] In 
fnfoni.. a ^iiiall reniform or kidiiev-shaped spot, 
renidification (re-nid'i-fi-ka'shon), > 1 . [< rc- 

nidifjl + -atioii (sec •firatiou).] "Ponowed uidi- 
fu'ation: the act of nidifying again, or liuihling 
anotlior in-st. 

renidify (ic-iiid'i-fi), [< /r- -t- md//V.] To 

innkr* anoth‘-r nest. 

reniform (rmri-foi-mb a. [< L. ;ra, kidnev. + 
fornid, form.] 

Having tin- 
fOlTll or sli;ijM* 
fif tin* liuiinin 
kidney: kidm y- 
fonn; bonn- 
shapod; ill 
(wJicii ‘■aid of 
flat organs), 

}la^■ing tlie out- 
line of a longi- 
tudinal section 
through a kidney (see cut under /.•iWac//-.‘f/mp£d). 

— Reniform spot, a Jarce klclncy-shapud spat on the 
wintr of u noclunl moth, near the center. It is rarely nh- 
sent in this family. 

renig (rc-nig') r. /. A form of renenv (If., 2). 

[U. S.] ./ V » / 

remglandular (ren-i-g]niPdn-l:ir), a. [< L. ;-ta, 
kidney’, + NL. fflfnidula, glandule, + -«r'k] 
Same as rcnir/ipstdar. 

renipericardiai (ren-i-pier-i-kiirMi-al), a. [< I 


renifenep. 


Out of imlifointioii, ami ,aii excessive rcnUence, not sep- 
arating that which 1 % true from that ivliicli is false. 

WoHadntt, Keliglon of Natuic. 


;inew 

{Lathtt)n.) 

tato of renitency (ron'i- or rc-nPten-si), n. [As reni- 
Icncc (sec -e//),] 1. 'The resistance of a body 

to pressure; the elTect of elasticit}'. — 2. Moral 
resistance; reluetanee; disinclination. 

Nattire has form’d (he mimltif man with the same happy 
hackwanhie&s ami rcnitrric]i against conviction which is 
«>hserved in old dogs — "of not learning new tricks.” 

Sterne, Tilstram SImndy, ili. 34. 

renitent (ronM-lont or ro-nriout), a. [< OF. 
rcniUnl, 1\ rrnifrnt = Sp. Pg. It. rcutteutc, < L. 
rva/fe«(/-)v, ppr. of reniti, sirivo or struggle 
against, resist, < re-, back. + nitt, struggle: 
see m.s-a.vi.] 1. ]iesi.sting]>rfssiirc orthc efl’eet 
of it; acting again‘'t iinpul^t* by elastic force. 

To me It sci*m <5 most prohatde (hat it is done by an in- 
llallotj <if (hr imiecles, litieby thc> become l>oth soft and 
yet renitent, like Si» many pilbovs. 


renounce 

cf. rennef^, runnet.'] 1+. Same as running. — 2. 
Rennet. Barrt. [Obsolete orprov. Eng.J 
rennish (ren'ish), a. [< ME. rcnyschc, fierce; 
prob. of OF. origin.] Furious; passionate. 
HaUhvdl. [Prov. Eng.] 

Than has sire Dary dedeyiie and deifely he lokes ; 
Rysys him up rc7vjsche and rest in his sete. 

King Alexander, p. 100. 

rennishly (ron'isli-li), udv. [< ME. rentjscldtj; 
< rcniiish + -ly".} Fiercely; furiously. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The fyste witli the fyngeres that flayed thi hert, 

That i-asped rcnytchlg the wose with the ro 3 penne, 

Jllitcrntive^Boejns (ed. Sloms), ii. 1724. 

renomet, renomedf. Middle English forms of 
renown, renowned. 

renomeef, n. [ME., < OF. rcnommec,'F . renom- 
h/cc, renown; see rcaotr;/.] Renown. 

For gentilcsse nys hut renomee 

Of thyne aiincestres for hire heigh bountee. 

Which is a stninge tliyng to tliy persone, 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 303. 

renominate (re-nom'i-nat), r. t. [< rc- + uom- 
imttc.~\ To nominate again or anew, 
renomination (re-nom-i-na'sbpn), «. [< renom- 
inate + -ion.] The act of nominating again or 
anew; .a repeated nomination, 
renont, A Middle English variant of renown. 
renopericardial (ren - 6 - per-i -kiir 'di - al), a. 
Same as renipericardiai. Iluxlcy and Hartin, 
Elemeiitarj’ Biologj’, p. 284. 



Reniform Slructure.— IIcmalilc. 


2. Persisteiilly opjios'nig. 
renkH, «. Sec WmA-i. 

renk-t, n. An obsolete form of rank-. Komi- 
nale .ViS. 

rennet, rennert. Middle English forms of ru)A, 
runner. 

rennelessef, n. [ME.: sec rennet^.] Same as 
rennet^. 

rennetl (renhd ). a. [Early mod. E.wirf; also 
dial. rMMM< /, < M E. rent t, var. of *rcnel, ^rcnmls. 
i'f nnelt.ssc, renck. renli/s, rendfgs (= MD. rin.sci, 
ruii'^el), rennet. < rennen, run: see ra»l.] 1. 
The fourth stomach of a calf prepared for 
curdling milk; the rennot l>ag.“2. Anylhing 
used to curdle milk. 

It is likely cuoiiirli tliAt Onlitini. or, ns it ispopulnily 
onlhd, Indx’s bid«tiaw. Is still Ufo«l :is rennet in some 
iicight»ourli'«)'ls llsiisi* linviiigf(»nitvil> been comnmn all 
owr Knglnmk t^^pcciallj In Cheshire. 

y. and Q., 7th fcr , VIII. 2.31. 
rennet^ (renVt), r. /. [< rennet^, n.] To mi.\ 

or treat with rennet. 

(*oinc thou not neerc those men who .are like bread 

trie-leven'd, or llkechees** o’re*r<*«fff<*</. 

Herrick, To Ills Bookc. 
rennet- (mn'et >. ». [Formerly also renat, ren- 
aft (simulating renafe^, as if in alhisioii to 
grafting) (= D. r(net — G. renctfe = Sw. renett 
= Dan, rcinettt ), < F. rnnettc, raiuette, a pij)- 
pin, rennet; eitlier (a) < OF. rcincite, roifncftc, 
a little (lueen (a name given to meadow-sweet ). 
dim. of reine, < L. regina, queen, fern, of rrx 
ireg-), king (sco rcj-); or (h) < OF. rainette, a 
little frog (because, it is supposed, tlio ai)plo 
was speckled like the .‘^kin of a frog), dim. of 
rainc, a frog, < L. rana, n frog: see AVinob] A 
kind of apjde, saiil toliave hetm introduced into 
England in the reign of Henry VIH. Alsocalled 
renneting. 

Pippins gniiroloii npippiti Ktock arc c.-illc*! renatcf, het- 
tered In their gciici-ou*; nntiirc bv such double extraction. 

I’nllrr, Woithics. Lincolnshire, II. 2{>}. 

Tlierc is one sort of lipplii peciillur to tliLs .Sldre fldn- 
coliishlrc), growing «( Klrtoii nml thcrctdwuts, nml from 
thence railed Kirton-Pippiii. which Is a must wliolcsomc 
and delicious Apple. Im.iIj width bclnggraftedonthelrown 
.Slock are much bettered, .'iml then railed Itenatrr. 

T. Coze, Magna Britnnida (LincohiBhlre), p. Hfo (an. 

11720). 

rennet-bag (ren'et-bag), n. The abomasum, or 
fourth .stomncli of u ruminant. Also called 
rerd. 

rennet-ferment (ron'et-fer'iiiont), «. The fer- 
ment of tho gastric juice of y<»ung ruminants, 
which coagulates casein, 
renneting (ren'et-iiig), n. [< rtnnvt- + -tw//-’.] 
Same ns rennet-. 


/»•«»/, Works of Creation, li. renoumf, renoumedt. Obsolete forms of rc- 


^ pentv/rd/am; see jyericar- rennet-whey (renVt-hwu), «. Tlie serous i.nrt 

dial.] I ertaining to the nepliridium and the of milk, separated from tho caseous l)v means 
pericardium of a inollusk: as, a renipericardiai of rennet. It is used in phariiine^', * 
coimnunication. Also, less properly, renoperi- rennet-wine (ren'cNwin), n. A vinous extract 
cardial. L. Ji. iMnkcster. of dried rennet, 

r^lportal (ren-i-por'tal), a. [< L, rca, kidiiej', renniblet, Same as rennhic. 

+ porta, gate : ^^coportan.] In zodl. and anat., renning (ren'ing), ». [< ME. renntpige, a stream 
noting the portal venous system of tho kidneys, (not found in sense ‘rennet 0. <'AS. *rinning. 


an arrangement hy which venous blood circu- 
lates in the capillaries of the kidnej's before 


nown, renowned. 
renounf, n. An obsolete form of rmnivn. 
renounce (re-nouns'), r. ; pret. and pp. re- 
nounced, ppr. renouncing. [< ME. renouncen, 
rcnoHficn, < OF. rcnonchier, rcnuncer, rcnonccr, 
F. rcnonccr = Pr. Sp. Pg. renuneiar = It, ri- 
nuuziarc, rcnunziarc, renounco, < L. rcuuuiiarc, 
rcuunciarc, bring back a report, also disclaim, 
renounce, < rc-, hack, + nuntiarc, nunciarc, 
bring a me.ssagc, < uuntius, a messenger: see 
uuitcio. Cf. aniiouuce, denounce, enounce, pro- 
nounce.] X. trans, 1. To declare against ; dis- 
own; disclaim; abjure; forsw’ear; refuse to 
own, acknowledge, or practise. 

My oght I rennme to that r>’nk sone. 

Pertruction of Trug (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10029, 
Post tliou renounce the devil and all Ids works, 
the vain pomp inid glui-j ufthewoihl, . . . and the sinful 
dcsiics of the Hesh . . 

Anxucr. I renonn-e them all: and, by fiod’s help, will 
cmleavonr not to follow n«)r l»c led by them. 

Book of Common Pnigcr, Baptism of those of Riper Years. 

It is impossible to conceit e that a whole nation of men 
should nil publicly reject and renounce what every one of 
them, certainly and Infallibly, knew to be a law*. 

Locke, Human rndorstnndlng, I. iii. § 11 . 

2. To cast off or rt*jcct, as a connection or 
possession; forsake. 

She that had renounc’d 
Her sex’s honour was i enounc’d herself 
By all that priz'd it. Coir;)cr, Task, ili. 70. 

The conditions of earthly existence were renottneed, 
rather than sanctinecl, in the religious ideal (of the medi- 
eval church). Uladftone, Might of Right, p. 20S. 

Ho only lives with the woild’s life 
\\ ho hath renounced his own. 

M. Arndd, St,anza.sin ineniory of the Author of Obermann. 

3. In eard-plaging, to play (a suit) difTcrent 
from wliat is led : as, ho renonneed spades. 
= 8711 . Briwunce, fiecant. Abjure, Fonurenr, Bctract, Be- 
vnke, Itccall, abandon, hirsako, tpilt, forego, resign, re- 
Iliuiulsh, give up. abdicate, decline, east olf, lay down. 
Jteiiouncc, to declare strongly, with more or less of for- 
mality, that we give up some opinion, piofession, or pur- 
suit forever. Thus, a pretender to a throne may renounce 
his claim. liecant, to make publicly known that we give 
up a principle or belief formerly maintained, from con- 
viction of Its eiToneousness ; tlie word therefore implies 
the adoption of the opposite belief. Abjure, forsicear. 
literally to renounce upon o.ath, and, metaphorically, with 
protestations and utterly. They do not neocssarilj’ implj’ 
any change of opinion. Betract, to take back wliat has 
been once given or made, as a pledge, an accusation. 
Jlevokr, to take hack that wliich has l)een pronounced hy 
an act of autliorit}’, ns a decree, a cominaiul, a grant. Be- 
call, the most gener.d word for litcml or llgurative calling 
hack; a.®, to recall aii expression. Forsniar Is somewhat 
out of use. A man may renounce his birthiight, forsuear 
a habit, recant liis professions, abjure his faith, r^ract his 
assertions, revoke his pledges, recall his promises. 

II, intrans. If. To declare a reiumciatiou. 

He of my sons who fails to make it good 
By one rebellious act renounces to my Idood. 

Diyden, Hind and Panther, iii. 143. 
2. In rard-games in which tlio nilo is to follow 
suit, to play a card of a different suit from that 
led ; in a restricted sense, to have to plaj’ a card 
of iinotlier suit wlien the pln^ver has no card of 
tlie suit led. Foinimro revoke. 


rennet, lit. ‘nrminiii;',’ renounce (re-nouns'), ». [< F. rcHonce = Sn 

verbal n. of rim, an, run: see yunl, rnmiinrj. nua Pg. rcni„irid=h. rinmida, a renounce; from 



renounce 

the verb : see renounce^ v.] In card-games in 
■which the rule is to follow suit, the playing of 
a card of a different suit from that led. 
renouncement (ve-uouns'ment), n. [< OF. F. 
rcnonccmcnt = Fr. 0 ’cnHncia})icn = Sp. rcnuncia- 
miento = It. rhiunziamcuio ; as renounce^ r., + 
-ment.'] The act of renouncing, or of disclaim- 
ing or rejecting; reinmciation. 

I hold you Jis a thiiip: ensky’d and saitjted. 

By your rcnouncctnent an immortal spit it. 

Shal\, M. lor M., I. 4. 35. 

renouncer(re-noun's6r),^t. One who renounces; 
one who dis6^^^^s or disclaims. 

renovant (ren'o-vant), a. [< OF. reuovani^ < L. 

ppr. of rowvarc^ renew, renovate: 
see mjorrtfc.] Renovating; renewing. CowcL 

renovate (rcn'o-vfit), r. t. ; pret. and pp. row- 
rated, ppr. I'owvaiiug. [< 1j. rcnovatiis, pp. of 
rcnovarc, renew (> It. ri)wrarc, rinuovarc = Sp. 
Pg. renovar), < n-, again, + novus, new, = F. 
new: SCO ncn\ Of. ?V'ae«'.] 1. To renew; ren- 

der as good as now; restore to freshness or to 
a good condition: as, to renovate a building. 

Thou prince I'dwnid, rciwitatin;) his purpose, tooke 
shipping againc. Ilaklinjt'ff ro.Vft'/r.'', H. 3*. 

In hojies that hy their poisonous weeds and wild Incan- 
tations tiiey ma.\ rcgem;ri\to the paternal constitution, 
and renoiatc tlieir fatiiei’s life. Ikurkc, Kev. in Trance. 

Till food and wine again shouhl n-noinfc his powers. 

Crabbe, Works, V. p:i. 

2. To give force or effect to anew; renew in 
effect. 

Jle remuatilh hy so doing all tliose sinnes w Idch before 
times weic foi-glxen him 

Latimer, Sennon on the T.ord's Pi-njcr. 

renovater (ron'o-va-terb n. [< renovate + 

Same as r(novat<o\ 

renovation (ren-o-vriVhpn). h. [< OF. lowva- 
cion, I\ renovafton = Pr. routvacto = Sp. vciw- 
vacion = Pg. venovat^'do = It. nnovazione, nnno- 
va:toii(, < L. v( noratioin-), a renewing, renewal, 

< 7'(novavc, renew, renovuto: see 1. 

The act of renovating, or the state of being 
renovated or renewed ; a making new tifter de- 
cay. destruction, or impairment ; reix'Wtil. 

Tliis amli.ivsado was sent . . . for the n ndunhon of tlic 
old IcMgnc and ainltU*. (jro/lvn, Ucn. \ II., an. It*. 

Heath liiaatmcH 
His llnal i emedy ; and, . . . to second llfo, 

Waked in (he rciiorntion «>f the jn«t. 

Jlesninh him np with heaven and e.utli lenew'd. 

.Vi7/o/i. I*. L. \l. Ck.. 

'I he regnl.ir return of genial niontli*. 

And rt'itiiialton of a faded world. 

Coirjter, TavK. \l. li'l. 

Mr. (larriek. in conjunction with Mr. I.nccy, jnirthased 
the properl> of that tlieatrc (Drur)' Lane], together witli 
tile rciunalion of the jiatcnt. 

Lift' o/(juin (reprint, ls''T), p. 42. 

2. In thcoL, the renewal wrought by the Holy 
Sjdrit in one who has been regenerated. lu-mv- 
>atlon differs from regeneration ina-^mneh ns wliile re- 
generation is a single act, and eonfem a illvine life w liikti 
can ne\er he wliolly lost in tills life, or. aceordlng to Cal- 
vlnlslic tIieolog>, continues forc\er, rciuoatlon Is a <-nn- 
tinuous jiruet-ss oi a repetition of acts wliereli} tliedhinc 
life is preserved and inaturetl 

renovationist (ren-o-vsValion-ist), n. [< reno- 
vatton + -/sf.] One who believes in the im- 
provement of society by the spiritual renova- 
tion of tlie individual, suiiernaturally wronglit 
througli divine inlbience rather tlum liy tlie de- 
velopment of human nature tlirougli purely 
natural and human injhiences. 

renovator (reiFO-va-tcir). n. [= OF. roiora- 
tcur, F, rnidvatcnr = Sp. Pg. roKtvadov = It. 
rinnovatnre, < L. renovatav, a renewer, < reno- 
rure, renew : see renovate.'] One wlio or that 
whieh iTMiovates or renews. 

Just as sleep Is the renoratornt corporeal ' igor so, w Itli 
their Itlie rpieureans'J permitaion, 1 would liille\e tle.itli 
to be of tile mind's. 

Landor, Iinnginar>' Conversations Olarcns 'I'ulllns and 
[(pilnctus Cicero). 

renovelf, V. t. and i. [ME. rcnorclm, rrnoveUen 
(also eontr. renrwhn, roiulcn, simulating ae/r), 

< OF. renovelf r, vcnuvelcv, nnouvi !< r, venonvcl- 
tcr, F. vcnouvelev = Pr. rcnovcllar = It. vino- 
vellarc, rinnorcllarc, renew, < L. re-, again, + 
owvcUus, i\c\v : sog novel.] To renew. 

Yet sang tliis fonie, I rode yow alle awake, , . 

And je tliat han ful cliosen. ns I demise. 

Yet at the leste rciwirlcth your senyse. 

Chancer, Complaint of Mai-s, 1. 17. 

renovelancef, n. [^lE. rcnoveilannce, < OF. rc- 
novclauncc, < rcnovelcr, renew: sco renoveh] A 
renewal. 

Ticnoi'cilnnncca 

Of olde forleten aqneyntannccs. 

Chancer, House of Tame, 1, C93, 
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renowmf, renowmedf. Obsolete forms of re- 
nown, renownceh 

renown (re-noun'b *'’• renownen, renon- 

7)101, rowmol (in pp. rc7ww7\ed, I'ownicd), < OF. 
7'OW7ncr, 7'cn\mc7\ rownimcr, make famous (pp. 
7'cnotn7ne, renowned, famous), F. rowiiwicr, 
name over, repeat, rename, = Pr. 7'cno7n7iar, 
renompkiar, 7'ow7ncnar = Sp. rciwffihrar = It. 
rinomarc (> G. rcno7nnnrcn, boast), < ML. reno- 
7ninare, make famous, < L. re-, again, 4- 7Wim- 
nare, namo: SCO 7W)nhiotc,] I. irans. To make 
famous. 

Nor yron hands nbord 
The Bontlck sea by their huge Navy cast 
My volume Bhall renonme, so long since past. 

Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 48. 
Tiio incinorinls and the things of fame 
Tiiat do rcnoirn this city. Shak., T. N., iii. 3, 24. 
Soft elocution docs thy style rcnoirn. 

Lnjiicn, tr. of i’cisius's Satires, v. 10. 

II. nitrons. To bobavo or jioso as a ronovm- 
cr; swagger; boast: with indetinitoR. [Slang, 
imitating Gorman.] 

To renownit . . . is equivalent to the American phrase 
"spreads hlmBcIf.*' 

C. G. Lcland, tr. of Heine’s ricturcs of Travel, The 
(llartz .Tourney, note. 

A general tiimiilt ensued, and the student with the 
sword leaped to the lloor. . . . lie was renoitmtut it. 

I.on'xfellair, llypeilon, II, 4. 

renown (re-noun'). ». [Early mod. E. also I’C- 
nowm, rownni; < ^FE. icnoun, I’cnoicnc, 7‘C)wn, 
rcnowtnc, < OF. 7’owun, t enun, renoti, t'vnom, F. 
venom = Pr. Cat. rcnbtn = Sp. tenomhre = Pg. 
m/omc = It. rinotno, fame, renown; from tho 
verb: soo 7‘cnown, r.] 1. Tho state of having 

a groat oroxalted name; fame; celebrity; ox- 
alt ed reputation derived from the widely spread 
praise of great achievements or neeom|)lish- 
ments. 

•*0 pcrle." qnoth I, “of r>cli renoun. 

So wat7 hit me dcrcihat thou con deme, 

In thjs veni) n\>syoun.*’ 

AUitcratire Pornm (vd. Morris), 1. 11S3. 

better it is tohaue /.’caoimc among tho good sortc then 
to l>e lorde over the wlndc world. 

Jiookc o/ J'rrcedcncr (H. T.. T. .S., extra scr.), 1. 12. 

I loved luT ohl rcnoirn, her stainless fame — 

What belter proof than that I loathed her shame? 

LotnU, To G. W. Curtis. 

2t, Ifepor! ; rumor; eelni. 

And (they) dlden so well that the wordc and tho renon 
com to Agrauidn and to Galicret that the childercn fought- 
en l»e-nethc fvr from hem. Merlin (H. K. T S.). II. 

.Sicrate* . . h) the . . nnliicrsallrrnoniacofallpco- 
pie, was appixxied to he the wl.se.st man of all Grccia. 

Sir T. r.hjot. The Governour, Hi. 22. 
The Itntherfoonls with gilt rcnoirn, 

Con\o\’d tlie town of .Tedhnigh out. 
llnid of (he Iteidexrirc (Child's Ilalhuls, VI. 132). 
3t. A tokmi of fame or reputation ; an lionor; 
a ilignity. 

Tor I ride on the milk-white steed. 

And aye nearest the town; 
because 1 was aelirlsteii d knight. 

They gn>e me that rcniarn. 

The Tonii'/ IVinihinr (ClilbTs Ballad®, I 121). 

4t. Ilatigblines.s. 

Tlien out spake her father, he spake wT rrnoir/i. 

"Some of >on that are maidens, )e'M l<M»«e n!f her gown.’* 

Lonl Snhon and Anehanaehie (Child’s Ballad®, 11. UiP)- 
= S\TL 1. ratiir. Honor, etc. (see iflortA, n.\ rtpnte, note, 
distinction, name. 

renowned (n;-iiouiid'), p. a. [< ME. m/oirwrd, 
rciunned (Se. rrnownit, renommit); ])p. of iY«otr;i, 
r.] Having renown; famous; celebrated. 

To lien ilht deer and renomrd. 

C/mneor, Bofthlii®, ill. jirosc 2. 

And mnile hla compere a god®oneof h>s, that ho linddcn 
lione fn» tlie fontstone, ami was clepeu after tho kynge 
ban Bawdew>ii, whlclie was after full rrnoifird^. 

.T/rrfiM(r.. II T.S.X I. 124. 
nicy that durst to strike 
At so exampless and uiihlamed a life 
As tiint of the rcnnirncd Geniinnicn®. 

li. Jonfon, Sejanus, li. 4. 
= S5T1. Celebrated, Jlluhtrious, etc. (sec /anious\ famed, 
far-famed. 

renO’Wnedly (re-non'ned-li), adv. With, orsons 
to win, renown; with fame or colobritv. Imp. 
Diet. 

renowner (ro-nou'ii6i‘), «. 1. One who gives 
renown or spreads fame. 

Tiiroiigh Ills great rcnoirncr I have wToaght, 

And my safe sallu to sacred anclior brought. 

Chajnnan, Odyssey, xxHI. 

Aliovc them all I preferr’d the two famous renoivnem of 
Beatrice and Laura, who never write hut honour of thorn 
to whom they devote their verse. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctymnuus. 

2. [= G. 7’cno)ntnist, in university slang, a boas- 
ter.] A boaster; a bully; n swaggerer. 

Von Klclstwas a stmlent, and universally acknowledged 
among his young acquaintaiicu as a devUIsh handsome 
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fellow, notwithstanding a tremendous scar on his cheek, 
and a cream-colored mustache as soft as the silk of Indian 
corn. In short, he was a renowmer, and a duellist. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, iL 4. 

renownfult (ro-noun'fid), a. [< 7'owwn 4- -ful.] 
Renowned; illustrious. 

Man of large fame, great and abounding gloiy, 
Henounefull Scipio. Marston, Sophonisba, i. 1. 

rense (rons), v. 1. A dialectal form of rinse., 
rensselaerite (ren-se-lar'it), n. [After Stephen 
Van Hcnssclacr.J A variety of massive talc or 
steatite. It has a fine compact texture, and 
is •(vorked in the latlio into inkstands and other 
articles. 

renf^ (rent). Preterit and past participle of 
rcinU. 

rental, i'- An ohsoloto variant of rentU. 

Malignc intci^prctours wiiiche faylc not torenfeand de- 
face the rcnoiime of wryters. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, The Proheme. 
Though thou rentest thy face with painting [enlargest 
(margin, Ilcb. rendest) thine eyes with paint. It. V.}, in vain 
bhalt thou make thyself fair. Jer. iv. 30. 

In an extreame rage, rcnfinf7ln3 clothes and tearing his 
haire. lyty, Buphues and his England, p. 230. 

llcpcntanco must begin with a just sorrow’, a sorrow’ of 
heart, and such a sorrow’ as renieth the heart. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 
They assaulted me on all sides, bulfcting me and rent- 
iwj my Cloaths, Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 02. 

rent^ (rout), n. [< I’cnt^, v., ult. rend^, v.] 1. 

An opening mndo by rending or tearing; a 
tear; a fissure; a break or broach; a crevice or 
crack. 

Yon all do know this mantle. . . . 

Ix>ok, in this jilace ran Cassius’ dagger through; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made. 

Shak., J. C., HI. 2, 170. 

2. A Pcbism; a separation: as, a rent in tbo 
churcli. 

liter sing I Isaac’s civill Branls and Broils: 

Jacobs BtvoU; their f'Hits sack, tliclr Spoils : 

Tlielr cursed Wrack, tliclr Godilcd Calucs; the rent 
Of th’ Hebrew 'ri ihcs from th’ Ishcans llegiment. 

SylvrftcT, tr. of J)n Barl.as’s Weeks, H., 'Ihe Schisme. 
We care not to keep truth scp.amtcd from truth, w’hich 
is tlie llcreest rent ami diennion of all. 

Milton, Arcopagitica, p. f»3. 

= Syn. Tear, rupture, rift. 

rent- (vent), n. [< ME. i-cnt, rente =D. G. Dan. 
rente =s Sw. rdnta, < OF. rente, F. rente, income, 
revenue, rent, annuity, pension, funds, = Pr. 
renta, renda = Sp. renfu s= Pg. renda =It. ren- 
dita, income, revenue, rout, < L, 7'cddita (se. 
jwennia), ‘money i)ai(l,’ fern, of j'cdditus, pp. of 
redderv, give back, )uiy, yield: see render'-^.] 
If. Income; revouuo; receipts from any reg- 
ular source. 

Lltcl was hire catcl and hire rente. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Tricst’s Tale, 1. 7. 
.she styde, "O l.ovc, to whom I have and shal 
Ben hnmble snget, trewe in m>n entente, 

As I liest can, to>on, I/ird, gevolch al 
J'or tvcreinoinyn liertes Inst to rente.” 

Chaucer, Troilus, H. 830. 

2. In law : (a) A oompeusntion or return mndo 
periodically, or fixed witli reference to a penod 
of time, for tho possession and use of property 
of any kind. 

Of all the tnlkes of Tioy, to telle them by name. 

Was non so ilche of rcnttcif, ne of renke godcs. 

Of castfls full close. A’ mony clcne tonnes. 

/>e>trt[eti’f)»i of Troy (E. E. T. S,), 1. 3045. 
I’lins the jioetc preisctli the pocok for 1ms fcdcrcs. 

And the liche for hns renter, othere i-j’ehcsse in hns 
Rchoppe. riers Plorniian (C), xv. 185. 

Money, if kept hy ns, j lelds no rent, and is liable to loss. 

Emerson, I'.ssays, Ist scr., p. 213. 

(h) Technically, a definite compensation or re- 
turn reserved by a lease, to bo mndo periodi- 
cally, or fixed witli voforciico to a pciiod of ten- 
ure, and payable in money, produce, or other 
chattels or labor, for tho possession and use of 
land or buildings. Compensation of any other nature 
is not termed rent, liccause not cnforceaido in the same 
manner. The time of paying rents is citlicr hy the par- 
ticular appointment of tlie parties in the deed, or hy np- 
liointmcntof law, Init the law docs not control tlic express 
appointment of the iiartics, when such appointment will 
nnswer their intention. In England Michaelmas and 
Lady-day are tlio usual days appointed for payment of 
rents; and in Scotland JIar'tinmas and Whitsunday. 

Take (deer Son) to tlico 
Tills Farm’s demalns, . . . 

And tlT only Jtent that of it I rcsernc is 

One Trees fair fruit, to slicw tliy bute and service. 

Syhrder, tr. of Bu Barlas’s M’ecks, H., Eden. 
Jient is said to lie due at the first moment of the day 
appointed for payment, and in arrear at the first moment 
of the day following. Encyc. Jirit., XIV. 275. 

(c) Tlie right to such componsatiou, particu- 
larly in respect of lauds. I'ents. at common law, 
are of three kinds: rcnf-scrn'cc, rent-charge or/cc-/ait7i 
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rent, and rcnt-^cel'. lient-scrvice is wlien some corporal 
service is incident to it, as b}’ fealty and a sum of money; 
rent-c)iaT<j<', or /ee-farm rent, is when tlie owner of the 
rent has no future interest or reversion expectant in the 
latnl, but tile lent is reserved in the deed by a clause of 
distress for rent in an ear (in other words, it is a charge on 
lands, etc., in the form of rent, in favor of one wlio is not 
tlie landlord); reni-seck is a like rent, but without any 
clnu^fof distress. Tlierearc also rents o/ assize, certain es« 
tabhshe<l rents of freeholders and copyholders of manors, 
which cannot be varied: also called qitit-rcnts. Tliese, 
wh'Mi payable in silver, are called u'hitc rents, in contra- 
distinction to rents reseiwed in work or the baser metals, 
called black rents or black mail. 

3. In jwUt. ccon., that part of tho produce of 
tlie poil ^Yluch is left after dcductinj^ what is 
ncccss-ary to the support of the producers (in- 
cluding The '.vacres of the laborer.^), the interest 
on the iieee^sary capital, and a supply of seed 
for the next year; that part of the produce of 
a given jiiece of cultivated land which it yields 
over and above that jnelded by the jioorest 
land in enltivation under equal circumstances 
in respect to trans^iortation, etc. The rent theo- 
retically goes to the owner of the soil, whether cultivator 
or hirnilord. Also called economic rent. 

Unit ja that portion of the produce of the earth which 
Is p:ii«l tf) the landlord for the use of the original and in- 
dc'-tructiblc powers of the soil. It is often, however, con- 
fonmled with the interest and profit of capital, and, in pop- 
ular l.ingnage, tlie term is applied to whatever is annually 
paid by a fanner to his landlord. Jticardo, I’ol. Econ., ii. 

The rent, therefore, which any land will yield, is the ex- 
cess of its produce bejond ndiat would bo returned to the 
same capital if employed on the worst land in cultivation. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., II. xvi. § 3. 

Ili’nf Is that portion of tlie regular net product of apiece 
of land which remains after deducting the wages of labor 
and tin interest on the capital usual in the country in- 
corporated into it. 

n’. fto-^cher, Pol. Econ. (trans.), II. § 140. 

No pint of Pdcardo's theory is more elementary or more 
iinchallen^rd than this, that the rent of land constitutes 
no part of the price of bread, and that high rent is not the 
canse of dear bread, but dcai* bread the cause of highwnf. 

liae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 428. 

4. An ondowment ; revenue- 

The kynge hym grannted, and yaf hym rentes, and Icfto 
with hym of his anoir grote plentcfor to make the hospi- 
tall and thcr Icfte the cleike in this miincre, that was 
after a goode man and holy of lit. 

Merlin (E. E. T.S.), ii. 300. 

Alwyn Childc, a Citizen of London, founded the Monas- 
tery of S. Saviour’s at Bermondsey in Southwark, and gave 
the .Monks there divers Jtents in London 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 29. 
Annual rent. See nnuim?.— Black rent, (a) See ftfacA*. 
(b) See dc'f. 2 (c).— Double rent, rent payable by a tenant 
wiio continues in possession after the time for which he 
luxs u'ceived notice to quit until the time of his quitting 
j)05'5e*sioii.-- Forehand rent, («) A fine or premium giv- 
en by the lessee at the time of taking his lease : otherwise 
called a fnrc’tji/t or income. (6) Rent paid in advance. — 
Paschal rents. See paw/ni?.— Peppercorn rents. Sec 
prppcrcwn.— Rents of assize. Sec dcf. 2 (c).— Tithe 
Rent-charge Redemption Act, an English Rtatuto of 
18S:> (IS and 40 Viet., c. 32), which extends the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes Act (which see, under commutation) to all 
I cuts or payments charged on lands, by virtue of any act, 
in lien of tithe.s. 

rent- (vent), v, [< ME. renten, < OF. renter, 
give rent or revenue to, = Sp. reniar, produce, 
yield; from the noun.] I. trans. If. To en- 
dow; secure au income to. 

And sette scoleres to scole or to somme other craftes ; 
Ilelcue rcligioun [religious orders) and renten hem bet- 
tcrc. Piers Plounnan (B), vii. 32. 

Here is a stately XTospitall built by f’assachi, or Rosa, 
tlie Wife of great Soliiiian, richly rented, and nourishing 
inanj jioore people. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 271. 

2. To grant the possession and enjoyment of 
for a consideration in the nature of rent; let 
on lease. 

There is no reason wliy an honourable society sliould 
rent thcii estate for a trifle. 

Sivijt, To Jlr. Aldei-man Barber, March 30, 1737. 

3. To take and hold for a consideration in the 
nature of rent: as, the tenant rents his farm 
for a year. 

Not happier . . . 

In forest planted by a father's hand 

Than in five acres now of rented land. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. Ii. 130. 

Who was dead, 

IVho married, who was like to be, and how 
The races went, and who would rent tho hall. 

Tennyson, Audley Court. 

4. To liire; obtain the use or benefit of for 
a consideration, without lease or other formal- 
ity, but for a more or less extended time : as, to 
rent a row-boat; to rent a piano.=Syn. 3 and4. 
Lease, etc. Sec hirel. 

II. infrans. To be leased or let for rent: 
as, an estate rents for five thousand dollars a 
year. 

rent^t, r. i. An obsolete variant of rant. 

rent'll (rent). A Middle English contracted 
form of rendeth, 3d person singular present in- 
dicative of rcniU. Chaucer. 
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rentable (ren'ta-bl), a. [< rcnt^+ ~ahJe.'\ Ca- 
pable of being rented. 

rentaget (ren'taj), «. [< OF. rentage, rentage, 

< renter, give rent to: sec rent^ and -age.] 
Rent. 

Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due. 

P. Fletcher, rurplc Island, vii. 

rental (ren'tal), n. [< ME. rental, < rent^ + 
-rth Cf. OF. charged with rent.] 1. A 

schedule or an account of rents, or a roll 
wherein tlio rents of a manor or an estate arc 
set dotxTi; a rent-roll. 

I have heard of a thing they call Doomsday-hook — I 
am clear it has been a rental of hack-ganging tenants. 

Scott, Kedgauntlet, letter xi. 
The nations were .'idinonishcd to cease their factions; 
the heads of houses were ordered to surrender all their 
charters, donations, statutc.s, bulls, and papistical muni- 
ments, and to transmit a complete rental and inventory 
of all their effects to their Chancellor. 

P. ir. Dixon, Hist. Chnrch. of Eng., iv. 

2, The gross amount of rents drawn from an 
estate or other property: as, tho rental of the 
cstatois five thousand a j’ear.— Minister’s rental. 
Sec Tmn»?fcr.— Rental right, a species of lease at low 
rent, usually for life. The hoUlci-s of such leases were 
called rentallrr^ or kindly tenants. 

rentaller (ron'tal-er), n. [< rental + -cr^.] 
One who liolds a rental right. Sec rental. 

ilany of tlie more respectable farmci-s were probably 
descended of the rudnUvrs or kindly tenants described in 
our law books, who foimed in tho Miildle Ages a very nu- 
melons and powerful bodj. Edinburgh Peo., CXLV. 194. 

rent-arrear (lent'a-iei'*), u. Unpaid rent, 
rent-chajge (rent'chUrj), ii. See rent‘d, 2 (c). 
rent-day (rent'dii), n. The day for p.aying rent, 
rente (roiit), n. [^(.F.rcule: secrcnl'^.i Annual 
income; revenue; rent; interest; specifically, 
ill tlio plural, rentes (or rentes sur Vetnt), sums 
paid annually by a government as interest on 
public loans; hence, tho bonds or stocks on 
which such interest is paid, 
renteri (ren'ter), n. [< OP. rentier, F. rentier 
(= Pr. rendicr = OCat. render = Sp. rcntcro = 
Pg. rcndciro), a tenant, renter, < rente, rent: 
SCO reK<2.] 1. One who leases an estate ; more 

commonly, the lessee or tenant who takes an 
estate or a tenement on rent. 

The estate will not I)e let for one penny more or less to 
the renter, nmoncst whomsoever tlio rent he pays be di. 
vided. LocTte. 

2. Ono who rents or hires anything, 
renter^ (ren'ter), V. t. [Also ranter; < F. ren- 
trairc, sow together, < re-, again, -(• cn-, in, -k 
trairc, draw: see trace, tract, etc.] 1, In tap- 
estry, to work new warp into in order to restore 
the original pattern or design. Hence — 2. To 
finedraw; sew together, as tho edges of two 
pieces of cloth, without doubling them, so that 
the seam is scarcely visible, 
renterer (ren'ter-er), n. [< renter” -F 
One who renters, especially in tapestiy-work. 
See renter‘s, v. t., 1. 

renter-warden (ren'ter-wiir'dn), n. The war- 
den of a company who receives rents, 
rent-free (rent'fre), adi\ Without payment of 
rent. 

All such inmates whicli fell to decay, and so to be kept 
by the jiarish, they were to be continued in tlicir houses 
rent-free, and to be kept at tliconly charge of the landlord 
wliich aclmitted them. 

Court and Times of Charles II. 282. 

rent-gatherert, «. [ME. rcntc-gadcrcr; < roif^ 
+ gatherer.'] A collector of rents. Prompt. 
Pare., p. 430. 

rentier (ron-tia'), n. [F. rentier: see rental-.] 
One who has a fixed income, as from lands, 
stocks, etc. ; a fund-holder, 
rent-roll (rent'rOI), n. A rental; a list or ac- 
count of rents or income. Sco rental, 

Godfrey Bertram . . . succeeded to a long pedigree and 
a short rent-roll, like many lairds of that period, 

Scott, Guy Mannerlng, ii. 

rent-seck (rent'sek), «. Sco rent”, 2 (e). 
rent-service (rent's6r''vis), n. Sco rents, 2 (c). 
renuent (ren'tl-ent), a. [< L. rcnuen{t-)s, ppr. 
of renncrc, noil back the head, deny by a mo- 
tion of the head, disapprove (> Pg. renuir, re- 
fuse; cf. Sp. rcnucncia, reluctance), < re-, hack, 
-i- *micre (in comp, abnuerc, etc.), nod: see nu- 
tation.] 'Throwing back the head : specifically 
applied in anatomy to muscles which have this 
effect. 

renulelf, v. An obsolete form of renovel. 
renule^ (ren'nl), n. [< NL. ''rciiuUts, dim. of 
L, ren, kidney: seo ren^, and cf. rencidvs.] A 
small Iddney ; a renal lobo or lobule, several of 
which may compose a kidney. JUncgc. Brit., 
XV. 366. 


teobtain 

renuiaber (re-num'b6r), r. t. [< rc- + num'ber.'\ 
To count or number again ; affix a new number 
to, as a house. 

renumerate (re-nu'me-rat), v. t. [< L. rehu- 
ineratus, pp. of rcnxnn 'crare, count over (> It. ri- 
mnnerare), < rc-, again, + numerarc, number: 
see numerate., and cf. remmher.'] To count or 
number again. Imp. Diet. 
renunciance (v6-nun'sians), n. [< L. renun- 
tian{t-)s, ppr. o’f renuntiarc, renounce: see re- 
nounce.'\ Renunciation. [Rare.] 

Yet if they two . . . each, in silence, in tragical renun- 
ciance, did find that the other was all too-lovely? 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. v. 3. 

renunciation (ro-nun-si-ri'shon), n. [< OF. re- 
nunciation, rcno'nciation, F. rcnonciafion = Pr. 
renunciatio = Sp. rcnunciacion = Pg. rcinincia- 
qao = It. rinunziazionc, renunziazione, < L. rc- 
nuntiatioin-), rcnunciatio{n-), a renouncing, < 
renuntiarc, pp. renuntiatus, renounce: see re- 
nounce.] The act of renouncing, (n) A disowning 
or disclaiming ; rejection. 

He that loves riches can hardly believe the doctrine of 
poverty and rciiunciation of the woild. Jer. Taylor, 

Renunciation remains sorrow, though a sorrow borne 
willingly. George Eliot, Jlill on the Floss, iv. 3. 

(6) In law, the legal act by which a person abandons a 
right acquired, but without transferring it to another : ap- 
plied particularly in reference to an executor or trustee 
who has been nominated in a will, or other instiument 
creating a trust, but who, having an option to accept it, 
declines to do so, and in order to avoid any liability ex- 
pressly renounces the ofllce. In Scots law the terai is also 
used in reference to an heir who is entitled, if he chooses, 
to succeed to heritable pioperty, but,_fiom the extent of 
the encumbrances, prefeis to refuse it. (c) In liturgies, 
that part cf the baptismal service in which the candidate, 
either in person or by his sureties, renounces the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.— Renunciation of a lease, in 
Scotland, the sunender of a lease.=SyTi. (a) Abandon- 
ment, relinquishment, surrender. See renounce. 
renunciatory (re-nun'gi-a-to-ri), a. [< ML. rc- 
nnniiatorius, < ll. renuntiarc, renounce: see re- 
nounce.'] Of or pertaining to renunciation, 
renversef (ren-vtrs')* v. t. [Also ranverse: < 
OF. renverser, overthrow, oveiturn, < rc-, back, 
+ enverser, overturn, invert, < envers, against, 
toward, with, < L. inversus, turned upside down, 
inverted: see ?«yc'r.s'c.] 1. To overthrow; over- 
turn; upset; destroy. 

God forbid that a Business of so high a Consequence as 
this . . . sliould bo ranversed by Differences twixt a few 
private Subjects, tho’ now public Ministers. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 20. 

2. To turn upside down; overthrow. 

First he his beard did shave, and fowly shent, 

Tlien from him reft his shield, and it renverst. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. iii. 37. 
Whiles all my hopes were to the winds disperst, 
Erected whiles, and whiles againe renuerst. 

Stirling, Aurora, st. 77. 

renverse (ren-v6rs')i renverse, r.; cf. F. 
adv. (\ la renverse, on onc^s back, upside down.] 
In hcr.f same as reversed. 
renversementt (ren-vfers'ment), n. [< OF. rew- 
versement, < rojrowr, reverse : see renverse and 
-ment.] The act of renversing. 

A total renversement of the order of nature. 

Stukelcy, Pal.xographia Sacra, p. 60. 

renvoyt (ren-voi'), v. t. [< OF. renveier, ren- 
roycr, F. renvoyer (= It. rinviare), send back, < 
rc-, back, + envoycr, send : see envoy'^.] To send 
back. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIII. 
renvoyt (ren-voi'), n. [< OF. renvoy, renvoi, F. 
renvoi, a sending back : see renvoy, r.] The act 
of sending back or dismissing borne. 

The renvoy of the Ampelonians was ill taken by the royal 
vine, Howell, Vocall Forrest. {Latham.) 

renyt, v. i. and t. [Also renay; ^ ME. renyen, 
reneyen, reneicnj renaycn, < OF. renier, reneier, 
renoicr,¥,renier,<. ML.rcwrf/urc?, deny: see rene- 
gate, and cf. renege, a doublet of reny. Cf. deny, 
denay.] To renounce; abjure; disown; aban- 
don; deny. 

ThatYdole is theGod of false Cristene,thathanmicj/ed 
hire Feythe. Mandcvdle, Travels, p. 173. 

For though that thou reneyed hast my lay. 

As other wrccches ban doon many a day, . . . 

If that thou live, thou slialt repenten this. 

Cltaxwer, Good Women, I. 336. 

renyet, n. [ME., < OF. reniv, < ML. renegatus, 
one who has denied his faith, a renegade: see 
renegatc.] A renegade. 

Raynalde of the rodes, and rebelle to Criste, 
Pervertede with Paynyms that Cristene persewes; . . . 
The renyc relys abo\vte and rusches to the erthe. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2795. 

reobtain (re-ob-tan'), v. t. [< rc- + obtain.] To 
obtain again. 

I came to re-obtaine my dignitie, 

And in the throne to seate my she againe. 

J/tr. for Mags., p. 762. 



reo'btaina'ble 

reobtainable (re-ob-ta'na-bl), a, [< rcohtain 
+ -able.'] That niay be obtained again, 
reoccupy (ra-ok'ii-pi), V. i. [< P. rcoccuxtcr; as 
re- -f oooHj)!/.] I’o occupy anew, 
reometer, n. See rheometer. 
reopen (ro-o'pn), v. [< re- -1- open, a.] I. trans. 
To open ’again : as, to reopen a theater. 

II. intrans. To be opened agaiu; open anew: 
as, the schools rcojicn to*(lay. 
reophore, See rhcopliorc. 
reoppose (re-p-p6z')j [< opiwsc.'] To 
oppose again. 

We shall so far encouraRc contraiUctlon as to promiso 
no disturbance, orre-oppose any pen that shall fallaciously 
or captiously refute us. 

Sir T. Drou'ixc, Vulp. Err., Prof., p. G. 

reordain (rd-or-dfin'), a. f. [= OP. rcorilonncv, 
F. r6ordonncr= Sp. rcordcnar rcordomr., 
rcordUiar = It. riordiuarc, roorduin (cf. ML. 
rcordinarc, restore to one’s former name or 
plaeo)j as rc- + ordwi;/.] To ordain again, as 
when the first ordination is defective or otlior- 
tviso invalid. 

Tliey clkl not prctoml to reouJaiti those that had heen 
ordained by the new book in Kliip EdwartPs tliiu*. 

Up. liurnrl, Jllst, Ecfonnntlon, II. 2. 

A perfon, if he has been validly ordained by hlshojis of 
the apostolic suceession. e.annot lie rfO'r/afufd. ... It Is 
not a rcordluatlon to confer ordeia upon one not cplaco- 
p.ally set np.art for the ministry, lint it Is rcordlnntlnn to 
do this t() one prevlousl.v bo oulalned. If It is <loiic at 
all, it is a mockeiy, and the i)nrtlcs to it aio RUilty of a 
profanity. Church Cyc. 

reorder (rd-drM(*r), r. [< + ort/rr.] 1. To 

order a soeond time; repeat a command to or 
for. — 2. To pul 111 order again; arrange unow. 

At that instant aitpcarcd, a** It nurc, nnothor Arinia 
comminR out of a ^ alley. . . . uhleh pave time to Ab«au to 
reorder Ins disordered sijundrons. 

(’upt. John SiiiUh, True Tnvveb, I. IG. 

reordination (rO*dr-di-mVshoii), «. [= ]•'. r<- 
ordiuatioii = Pg. nordciiacfio ; ns jr- 4* nnl'Dia- 
tiuu.l A second or repealed ordination, 
reorganization (re-or'gjui-i-zu'slion). u. [= P. 
rtonfanisatuni; < norti(mi;c-i- -nftoa.] The act 
or lu'ocess of organizing anew. Also sjiellcd 
rcorfjtuusttiioii. 

reorganize (re-dr'giin-Iz), r. f. [= P. r/onja- 
nt.s’tr; as rt- + orffanizr,] To organize anew; 
bring again into an organized slate: as, to rr- 
ovf/dutci a stx'iety or an army. Also siiollcd 
rcotv/riatst’. 

re-orient (re-d'ri-ent), a. [< n- 4* nrinit.'\ 
Arising iigjun <ir aiiew, as tlie life of nature in 
spring. [Knre.J 

The life rr-enrnf out of dust. 

Tmutifou, III Mcmorlain.cxvI. 

reossify (re-(»s'i-n), r. I. [< tv - + To 

ossify again. Lancet, Xo. iMS7, p. M-t. 
reotrope, ta See rhriftropc. 
rep^ (rei»), u. [Also repp, rrpv,* origin unknown ; 
suppo^^■d to b(’ a corruption of rth.] A corded 
fabric the cords of which run across the widtli 
of the stulT. ^llk rep Ih u«e<l for \\uine»‘R dre««e«, ec- 
clcsi.'iatlcal Ve‘-tmi'iit'», ete , find Is imiTuu' , woolen reji Is 
used for u]>h<d^tc'r} and eurtalns, and Is about n )ard aixl 
n half »lde It Is bometlmcsllgurcd, but inure tif ten d>id 
111 jdalii odors. 

The reception room of llieee lailks was respectable In 
threadliaru brussels and Rreeii rrjt-*. 

Iloict'Ur, A Woman's Ilea*ou, vUk 
Cotton rep. Seo cnlhm^. 

rep- (rep), II. An abbreviation of rcjintation, 
formerly mncli ummI (us slung), c.‘ipccinlly in 
the ab>sevci*:ition upon or 'pon ivp. 

In familiar wrlllnRs and coiiverpatlcms tliej {ROinc of 
our Mordsi often lo.se all but tlnlr Ural hjllables, ns In 
mob. rrj/ ivjb. ItuoR. and the like. 

AdiltJiou, Spectator, No. ISfi. 

AVr. Madam, have j'ou heard tlial Luly tpieasy sms 
lately at the pl.iy limi'-e liieo*:'' 

Laihi Smarf. V\liat’ L.ady (pieany of all ivomen In the 
world! Do jou b.iy It uikjii n pf 

AVr. ro77., I 8.aw her \%ilh my own eye*. 

Siri/l, Polite lVinver>alIun, I. 

rep. Same a., rcjict. 

repace (re-pas'), h [< ir- -h /)««'. noul)k't 
01 J'f-pff.s's.] To piieo again; go over again in a 
contrary direction, /mp. Diet. 
rMacify (rc-pas'i-fl), r. I. [< re- + poci/y.'} 
'Do pacify again. 

^yh^ch, on th Intelligence was uotifj'd 
Of Rlchard’fi death, wore wrouRht to mutiny; 

And hardly came to he rcjiaci/p'il, 

And kept to hedd in their fidelity. 

Dauictf Civil Wars, !v. 0. 

repack (rc-pak'), r. t. [< rc- + naeJA, r.] To 
pack a second time: as, to rcjxtckhcei or pork. 
Imp. Diet. 

repacker (re-i>ak'er),ji. Ouowho repacks. Imp. 
Diet. 
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repair^ (re-par'), v. 1. [< !^^E. reparen, repapr- 

cn, < OF. reparm', F. rdxmrcr, repair, mend, = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. reparar = It. ripararc, repair, mend, 
remedy, shelter, restore, defend, pany, oppose, 
liiuder, < L. rcpararc, get ngain^ recover, re- 
gain, retrieve, repair, \ re~, ag.aiii, + pararcy 
got, prepare: see 1. To restore to a 

sound, good, or complete state after decay, in- 
jury, dilai>idation, or partial destruction; re- 
store; ronovato. 

Theunc themperour dytlo doo repai/re the chirches. 

Jloltj Jtood (E. E. T. S.), p. IM. 
flecking that bcautcoua roof to ruinate 
Which to TcjHiir ehonld bo tliy chluf desire. 

« Shak., Sonnets, x, 

To repair his numbers thus iiupalrVl. 

r. L., lx. 144. 

2. To make aiitcnd.s for, as for an injury, by 
an orfuivaloiit; give indemnity for; luakogood: 
as, to rcpairii loss or damage. 

ril rejmir the mlserj' thou dost hear 
With BOinctblng rich nbuitt me. 

Shak., Lear, Iv, l, 71>. 

ICIiiR Henry, to rr/xiiV the I.oss of the ItcRcnt, caused a 
great Ship to be built, such ii one an had never been seen 
in EnRlniid. JtaKer, Chronicles, p. 2f»7. 

.She [EllTahcth] pained more . . . hy tho manner In 
which she nyrntred her ciTors than she would have pnluLMl 
hy never coiunilttlnp errora, Maenutnp, Iturlciph. 

3t. To fortify; dofond. 

Whnn the Soinlan viidcrstodc his malice, ho enused tho 
Holy hamle to he hotter rr/wirrd and more suorly kept, for 
y*" inuie lUsidesiir of the Tiirke. .^trnoWV C/irou., p. 1G2. 

4t. To recover, or got into position for offense 
again, as a weapon. 

He, ere he could his weniKUi hacker/ 7 »o»rr, 

His side all liaro and naked ovcrto<ike. 

And with ids mortal steel tpiUetliroiipli the lK>dy slrooke. 

SjH'Hfrr, r. (h, V. xl. la. 
==Syn. 1. To mend, relit, retouch, VAiiip(iipX patch, tin* 
ker (upk 

repair^ (re-nnr'), Ji. p2nrly mod. E. also rf- 
patjer ; < 3^1 IC. rcpaircy rcpcirc = Sp. Pg. reparo^ 
reiiair, recovery, = It. Wparo, remedy, resonr<*o, 
<lefensc(ef. r«mp«i*f)» from the vorli.] 1. Kes- 
toration to a sound or good stale after decay, 
waste, injury, or partial destruction; sujiply of 
lo.s.s; reparation. 

r.vcu In the hislniit of r/;*fn> mid health, 

The lU Is slroiiRosl. SUnX., K. John, ill. I. 112. 

Wc base suiter <1 hc>ond nil rrywnVid honour. 

FUtcUer, Ivoval Subject, v, 4. 

It Is not tlrntdiirhifrllieperloilof activity (of Ihencm** 
ccriten»l unhl«* Roes on ulthoiit rrjxtir, Mhllu during llie 
perliMl of Inactivity rr/*rtiV ROCS on ultliont w.a.stc; for t!>e 
t«oaUv»>«Roon toRcthcr. 

It. ITln. of IVjchol., 5 ;*?. 

2. (m) 0(1 or sound eondilion kept up by repair- 
ing ns required; with a qualifying term, con- 
dition tis regard.s repairing: ns, a building in 
good or bad r/ pair. 

Her sn.irklliiR Ejes she still retains 
And Teeth In Rood ItrjHiir, CViorreiv, D»)rlR. 

All lilRUwa)s cauRewiqs, nml hrhlRes . . . within the 
iKunuN of any town i»linH ho kej»l In ro/vn'r and mnvmlcd 
. . . at the |*n*i»er charRc and expeiiRo of Ruch town. 

It. t. Pub. Staff., cli. GG, f J, 

3t. Ih'paration for wrong; amends. 

In the imler make hiR rr/w/rr openly, and enwe for- 
RlveiieHS of the other vlram choral and clerks 

quoted In CvuUnnjKfranj Itev., LIII. CO. 

df. Attire; apparel. 

KInl rcjtriff, riche ro<ihN, and rent. 

What niowe the! helpc me nt myn eeiidc? 

/WiViVaf etc. (cd. Fnrnlvnll), p. 201. 

repair- (rr*-pur'), r. I. [< ME. rr/wnm, r/pr/r- 
nf, rrpur/ n, < OR npaircr, rr/w/nrr, rcpvircr^ 
rrparvr, rcpvrcr, return, eome back, retire, Ir. 
get baek to, regjuii, lodge in, haunt, frequent; 
prob. the sniue, in a restricted use, as Sp. rrpu- 
tnar = It. ripatriarc, roliini to one’s country, < 
LIj. rvpatriarCy return to ono^s country, < L. rr-, 
liaek, -b patria, nutivo land: see and cf. 

repatriate. 'I’ho It. repararyi, frequent, repair 
to, is a reflexive use of reparar^ shelter, defend, 
repair; seorepu/ri.] 1. To goto a (.specified) 
place; botako one’s self; resort: as, to repair 
to a fiaiictuary for piifoty. 

” Lelche tlicso w orde'>,*'qmMlfilrEweln, ‘*ond takeyourc 
hurnc, and lele VH rr/win* horn to tho Court,” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ilk a72. 

Eld tlicm rrjJoiV to the marketqdnco. 

Shak., Cor., v. G. 3, 

2t. To return. 

Nathcles, I thotiRhlo he was so Ircwe, 

And cek tlmt he remire BhtiUle npeyn 
Withiniic n Iltel whylo. 

C/irtH<rr, Squiru'a Talc, 1. 581, 

repair- Cre-p«r'), n, [< ME. repair^ repayre, < 
OF. repaire, F. repuirVf haunt, don, lair, = Pr, 
repaire = Sp. Pg. reparoj haunt; from tho verb : 


reparation 

see repair’^, v."] 1. The act of betaking one’s 

self to a (specified) place ; a resorting. 

This noble marclmunt heeld a worthy hous, 

For which he haddc alday so greet repair 
For his largesse, and for liis wyf was fair, 

That wonder is. Chaucer, Shipman's Tale, 1. 21. 
Lastly, the king is sending letters for me 
To Athens, for my quick repair to court. 

Ford, broken Heart, iii. 1. 

2, A place to which one repairs; haunt; resort. 

I will it be eleped tho mountain of the catte, ffor the 
cattc Imddo ther his repeire, and was thcr slain. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.). Hi. CC9. 
Where tho fierce winds his tender force assail. 

And beat him dovvnward to his first repair. 

Dnjdcn, Annus Mirabilis, st, 220. 

3f. Probabl}', an invitation or a return. 

As In an evening when the gentle ayre 
Hrcalhes to the sullen night a soft repaire. 

ir. Prcnvnc, Britannia's Pastorals, il. 4. {Nares.) 

repairable (ro-pilr'a-bl), «. [< repair^- -h -able. 
Cf. rcparabte.'i Capable of boiiigrepaivcd ; rep- 
arable. 

It Bccms Bcarco panlonnblc, because 'tis scarce a repent- 
able Bin uv repairable malice. 

Up. Gaiiiten, Tears of the Cbiircb, p. 05. (Varies.) 

repairer (ru-par'6r), n. One wlio or that which 
repairs, restores, or makes amenils. 

Sleep, which the Kplciireans and others have repre- 
sented as tho Imapo of death, is, we know, the repairer of 
netlvlty anil strciiKth. 

I.andnr, Imaginary Conversations (Marcus Tnllins and 
Itlulnetus Cicero). 

repairment (rt;-pur'incnt), n. [< OF. repure- 
tiicnt = Sp. reparumiento = It. riparamento, < 
JIlj. rcpnriimenlum, a jx'pairing, restoration, < 
L. re/)(i>viiT, repair, restore: see rcjmiVl.] Tlio 
net of repniriiij;. 

repair-shop (re-par'shop), n. A building de- 
voted to Ifie innkiiiK of rcpaiiv, as in the roll- 
iiiK-stoclc of a railway. 

repand (re-nnnd'), «. [< L. rcpimtlus, bent 

baek, tnrn’od tip, < rc-, hack, -h 
pantlim, bent, crooked, carved.] 
in bill., wavy or wavy-mar- 
Klned; tending to bo sinnntc, 
lint less uneven; imdiilato: 
said chiolly of leaves and loat- 
inarghiR. 

repandodentate (re -pan 'do- 
ilcn'tat), < 1 . la //o(.,rc])and and 
toothed. 

ropandous (rc-pan'dns), fi. [< L. rcimnihis, bent 
back: SCO rcpontl.'] Bent upward; convexly 
crooked. 

Tlimigli lliey Iplclares) tic drawn repanitans, or coavc.v- 
edly ertinked In one piece, yet ttie dutptiln tlial earrictli 
ArUin Is concavously Inverted. 

Sir T. Jlnnnie, Vutg. r.rr., v. 2. 

reparability (rep'a-ra-bll'j-ti), n. [< rejmru- 
blc + ■ily (SCO T'iio sttite or property 

of bciac ri'iiarnble. 

reparable (reii'n-rn-bl), n. f< OF. rcpurubic, F. 
ri pornblf = Fr. Sp. rrptirnbtc = Pg. rcpnravel = 
It. rijmrahilr, < 1.. rcjinriibili.'i, tlmt may be re- 
]mircd, restored, or regained, < rcpnrarc, re- 
imiiMcstorc, regain: soonyiairl.] Capable of 
being repaired; admitting of repair. 

An ndulterons jicrson istied torestltntlonof tlielnjury'. 
so far as It Is rejxtrnWe and can tie made to tlie wronged 
person. Jer. Taylor. Holy Living, lit. § t, 0. 

i=Byn. Itestondilc, retrievable, reeorendilc. 

reparably (roji'n-ni-bli), uile. So ns to be rep- 
nratile. 

reparailf, r. See rrpnrel. 
reparation (rep-n-rn'sbon), n. rrparn- 

rcjiiirni'i/oiiii.( OF" rtiiarocion, repo ration, 
F. i-epnration' = Pr. Sp. reparacion = Pg. re- 
pnra^itn = It. ripiiracionc, < IjIj. rcparntio{n-), 
a re.storation, <1 j. rcpnrarc, restore, repair: see 
repair^.'] 1. Tlio net of repairing; repair; res- 
toration; tipbiulding. [hiow rare.] 

Wlina tlie Mynystres of tlmt Cldrctie aeden to makeii oiiy 
rejiaraei/outi of tlio Chlrelie or of oiiy of tlie Ydoles, tliei 
taken Uiild and Silver ... to qilytcn the Costnges. 

J/amleritte, Travels, p. 171. 
h’oGcnnali clock nor aiathemnileal engine whatsoever 
reipilres somneli rejmralwn as a woman’s face. 

Vekker find IVcbsier, Westward llo, 1. 1. 

2. IVhat is done to repair a wrong; iademniti- 
ention for loss or dnmago ; satisfaction for any 
injury; amemls. 

I am Beiisihlc of the scandal I have given hy my loose 
writings, nml make what reparation I am able. Vryden. 

3t. A renewal of friendsbip; reconciliation. 
Mo dissyiiiiiinclonns 
And feyiied reparactonns . . . 

Ymadc than groynes he of sondes. 

Chaucer, House of I'nme, 1. CSS. 
==Syn.l. Itestoratlon. — 2. Compensation. 



Kcp.snn Leaf of Xo- 

la, turn nigrum. 



reparative 

reparative (rC-par'a-tiv), a. and v. [= Sp. 
rcpitrativo, < JIJj. ’’rcparativus, < L. rcpararc, 
repair: see rcpnirl.J I. n. 1. CapaWo of ef- 
fecting or tending to effect repair ; restoring to 
a sound or good state; tending to amend de- 
fect or make good: as, a rcpavutivc process. 

Rcjmrath-e inventions by wliicli art and ingenuity stud- 
ies to iielji and repair defects or deformities. 

Jcr, Tni/tor, Artif. Handsomeness CO, p. CO. (Lalham.) 

2. Pertaining to reparation or tlio making of 
amends. 

netween tile principle of Reparaike and tiiat of Itetrili- 
utive Justice there is no danger of confusion or colli- 
sion, 113 one is concerned n itli tlie injured party, and tlie 
otlier witli tile \i rongitoer. 

Jf. Sidpwtel:, Jfetiiods of r.tliics, Ji. S.",G. 
H. Tliat wliieli re.stoi'PS to a good state; 
tliat tvliicli makes amends. 
repareH, r. t. A Jliddle Englisli form of repair^. 
repare-t, r.J. A ifiddle Englislt form of repair-. 
reparelf (re-par'ol), v, t. [< IfE. reparden, rc- 
parcUen, rcparaUcu, < OP. repartWer, rcpnrdU 
tier, etc., repair, renew, reunite, < rc-, again, 
+ aparciUcr, prepare, appartd: see njijiard. 
The word seems to have been confused with 
rtpairi:'] To repair. 

lie salle . . . come and reparRlc tins citoe, and liigge 
It ajraj'iie also wele als ever it was. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. 11. {llnUiirdl.) 
reparelf (re-par'el), n. [Also reparrd; < re- 
pard, r.] Aiiparel. 

Mayost tliou not know me to lie a lonl lij* my Tcprirril? 

tirevne, rrinrEauon ami I'riar iJiuiK-iy. 
Let them Imt loml him a suit of ri’/jarcf nml noco«sarie'«. 
Lean, and /V., Knight uf Lurning I’estle, Iml. 

repart (iv-part'), r, i. [< OF, repariir, (Uviilo 
afrain, siiuilivMc, reply, answer a thrust, < ilL. 
*rc}Htrt(rl, diviile again, < Ij. re-, again, + pur- 
part, <livi<lo, share: see partj r.,an(l party'^.'] 
To divide; share; dishilmtc. 

To pine (ho whole heart to one (friend] Is not itnicli, 
hut howe much K's«c when amongst innnv it is rqxiTied. 

Gun'fira, Letters (tr, hy llcllowcs, 1577), p. 77. 
rirst, t!ie«e .Tudges, In nl cities aiul toveucs of tlieir ju- 
rlsdicthm, do number tlic liousliolds, and do Tcjtart tlicm 
in ten anti tciinc hun-'holds; and upon tlio tcntli house 
tlu*y do hang a (ahlc or signe, whereon is wnten tlic 
names of tlmse houslioldcrs, Ac. 
n. Parle, Jllst, China, etc. (ISSs). p. $:i. (!\ Hall, Ailjcc- 
[llvca In -aljlc, p, 'JO').) 

repartee (rcp-jlr-teOj ?'• [Fonnorly al.so rcpartij 
(tlie siicdling’Vd7M/7<c hciiig intended at the 
tiiDO (tho nth century) to exliihit tlio F. sound 
of the last syllahlo) ; < OF* rcpnrtic, au answer- 
ing thrnsi. u reply, fem. of reparti, pp. of rc- 
jxirtir, answer a thrust with a thru.st, reply, 
divide again: see repari.'] 1. A ready, porti- 
iioiit, ami witty reply* 

Tliey (wicked raen] know' there is no drolling with so 
sour n piece as that (conscience] within tljeni la, for that 
makes the ainartost and most cutting rej)artccs, which 
are tineasie to bear, but IinpossiblL* to answer. 

Stiilinyjlcct, Sermons, I. .\i. 
There were the mcnihcrs of that brilliant society wiilcli 
quoted, criticised, and esrehangud rcpartcca under Ilje rich 
Ifcauxk-haiigings of Mi-s. Jlonlagne. 

Jlacaulaij, M'arren Hastings. 
2. Such replif's in general or collectively; the 
kind of wit involved in making sharp and rea<ly 
rotorts. 

As for rcj>nrfi'c In particular, ns It Is the very soul of 
c/irivi r= Uloii, so it is the greatest grace of comedy, where 
it is pn)i)cr to the eluiractcrs. 

iJrydcn, Mock Astrologer, rnf. 
You may allow liiiii to win of yon at Play, for you nio 
sure to h.; too hard for him at llcpartcc. Since you uitv 
nupolir.c the Wit that is hetween you, the Vortunc must 
he his of Course. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 0. 

= Syn. 1. Itepartee, Priori. A repnrire is a witty and gooil. 
humored answer to n remark of similar character, and Is 
meant to surpass the latter in wittiness. A retort is a. 
keen, prompt answer. A repartee may he c<allcd a retort 
where the wit h keen. JkU/rl, liowcvcr, Is quite Jis com- 
monly used fora.^eriotis turning hack of censure, derision, 
or the like, In a short and sharp cxpre.s.sion. 

Jiepartec Is the witty retort in conversation. 

J, Da .If iffc, Rhetoric, § 

repartee (rap-jlr-tr}'), v, ?. [< repartee, ji.] To 
make ready aiid witty replies. 

Klgh nights she had, and Wit at Will, 

And so her Tongue lay seldom still; 

For In all Visits wlio hut she 

To argue, or to repartee f Prior, Ifaiis Carvel. 

reparterf (re-pUr'ter), n. [< repart + -cri.l A 
distributor.' 

Of the temporall goods that God giiics us, w’c he not lords 
hut reparlcra. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. hy Ilellowcs, 1577), p. 152. 

repartimiento (ro-piii--ti-mion't6), ji. [< Sp. 
repartimiento, purtitioii, division, distribution: 
seo repartment.'] 1. A purtitioii or division; 
also, an assessment or allotmont. 
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^In preparingfor the siege of this formitlablc place, Fer- 
dinand called upon all the cities and towns of Andalusia 
and Estremadiira ... to furnisii, according to their re- 
partimientos or allotments, a certain quantity of bread, 
wine, and cattle, to be delivered at the royal camp before 
bo.va- Irving, Granada, p. Ct, 

2. In Spanish America, the distribution of cer- 
tain sections of the country, inchiding the na- 
tive inhabitants (as peons), made by the early 
conquerors among tlioir comrades and follow- 
ers. 

Tlicre was assigned to liim [Las Casas] and his frienil 
Itentcria n large vill-nge in the iieiglibottrliood of Xngao, 
with a mimher of Indians attached to it, in what wasknown 
as TC2mrtimif-nto (allotment), Encijc, Brit-, XIV. 320, 

repartition (r6-p|ir-li.sli'oii), «. [=:P. repara- 
tion = Sp. reparticion = Pg. repartiguo = It. 
riparlijjionc, < ilL. *reparliao(n-), < "repartiri, 
divide ag.aln: see repari, and cf. partition.'] 
A repeated or frcsli iiartitioii; redistribution. 
Jlaihii. 

repartment], «. [< OP. rrparlenicnt, division, 
P. repartenicut, assessment, =: Sp. repartimiento 
= Pg. rcpartimcnlo = It. ripartimento, assess- 
ment, < JIIj. "rcjiartimeniiim, < "repartiri, divide 
again : see rejjart.] A division ; distribution ; 
classification. 

Tu thetie repartmenfit of I'paiuiuondns it ftpperteyneth 
not utito jour honour and mee that w'c come in a good 
Imnre, nor that we Btande In a gotul liourc; for wee tiro 
now come to he of the iiitiuher that got* in a good houre. 

Gufvara, Letters (tr. hy Ucllow'es, 1677), p. 135, 
repass (rd-jms'). r. f< OP. rcpa.txcr, pass again, 
P. rejiasti r, pas.s again, iron, sot, hone, grind, = 
8]). repasar = Pg. rejia.vsar = It. ripassarc, < 
JI L. repassarc, p:iss back, return, i L. re-, back, 
+ JIL. p«.s’,sv/rc, pass, go : seo pu.is.] I. inirans. 
To pass or go back; move back: used specifi- 
cally by conjiirev.s or jugglers. 

Kothing hut licy-p.asa. rejHtrs! 

rielchcr. Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 
Five gitdics hind the skic.s : the torrid zone 
Glow’s w ith the jhissiiig and rejm^ng sun. 

Drgden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, 1. 322, 
II. f/YtM.v. To pass again, in iiny sense. 

Well have wc i>ass*d and now rcprt*.s’ d the seas, 

And hronght th-slrcd lielp. 5'/mA’.,3 lien. VJ., iv. 7. 5. 
Tlie hill w.as (lioroiiglily revised, discussed, and rejrafised 
a little more than one year aftenvanK 

T/ic Ccntur>/, XXXVIT. f.'iO. 

repassage «. [< OP* rcjiafisatfc, F. 

rej^ap'rat/c (>f L. refle.x rcp(i.s.^a(/iu)n)f n roturuing, 
ironing, setting, hoiiiiig,wliettiiig, raking, etc., 
< return: seo rcjfatts.'] 1. Tlie act of 

ropassing; a passing again; passage back. — 2, 
In gilditirj, the process of passing a sceonil coat 
of deadening glue a.s a finish over dead or nn- 
biimishcd surfaces. (iil(t(r\<: Manual, p. 24. 
repassant (vApas'ant), «. [< P. rcjumant, ppr. 
ol rcpa.'K^rr, repass’: see repass,'} In her,, snnio 
us roiinfer-jfas.sant. 

repassion (re-pasli'pn), n. The reception of 
uu etfcct by one body from anotlier which is 
more nianifcstly aifcctod by Uio action tlian 
the fornier, 

repast fr<Vpast'), w. [< ME, i-cpasty < OF. repast, 
F. repas, a repast, meal (= Sp. repastd, 
increase of food), < ML. repastus, a meal, < L, 
rc-, again, *b pasiu.*t, food: seo 2W,v/arc.] 1. 
A meal ; tlio net of taking food. 

WJint neat repart slmll feast us. light and choice. 

Of Attifk taste, with wine? Milton, 'i^o Mr. Lawrence. 
And hie Iilm home, nt evening's close, 

To sweet rrjKirt. and calm repose. 

Grog, 0<le. riea.surc nrishig fioin Vicissitude, I. 8S. 
2, Food; victuals. 

t»o, ami get me some repaxl, 

I rare not what, so It be wholesome food. 

Sfiak,, T. of the S., Iv. 3. 15. 
A iiiick was then a week's r<?;Kirt, 

And Twas their point, I ween, to make it last. 

J'opc, Imit. of Horace, 11. li. 93. 
3f. Rcfroshniciit tlirongh sloop; repose. 
Foithwitli he i mines with foigiieil fnitlifiil! hast 
Untfj his guest, who, after trouliUuia sights 
And ilreanies, gaii now to take iiinre sound repaxt; 
WJiom suddenly he wakes, Sjyenser, V. ()., I. li. 4. 

repastt (ro-jmst'), r, [= Sp. pg. rcjiaslar, feed 
again: from the noiiii.J I, tran.s-. To feed; feast. 
To Ids good friends thus wide 1*11 ope my anus. 

And, like the kind Hfc-rcnderliig pelican, 

Jlcjmxt them with iny blood. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 147. 
Tie then also, as before, left arbitrary the dyctlng and 
repasting of our minds. Milton, Areopagitlca, p. 10. 

II. inirans. To take food; foa.st. rope. 
repasterf (rc-p:is't6r), «. One who takes a re- 
past. 

They lion plye tliciro commons, lyko quick nnd grccilye re- 
parlours, 

Thco stagg vpbreaking they slit to the dulcet or Inchtpyn. 

'^tamVivrrt, yKnoId, 1. 


repeal 

repastinationt (re-pas-ti-na'shon), ?i. [< L. 
rcxmstlnatio{n-), a digging up again, < repasti- 
iiare, dig up again, < rC-, again, + pastinarc, 
dig: seo jimsf/artfr.] A second or repeated dig' 
ging iij), as of a garden or field. 

Chap. vi.—Of composts, and stercoration, repaslination, 
dressing and stirring the earth or mould of a gai'den. 

Evelyn, MIsc. Writings, p. 730. 

repasturef (re-pus'tur), n, [< rejutst + -nre.] 
Food; entertaiinneut. 

Food for his rage, repaslitrc for his den. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 9.^ 

repatriate (re-pa'tri-ilt), v. t [< LL. repatn'- 
atus, pp. of repatriaro (>*It. r( 2 mfnrtj’c = Sp.Pg. 
rejmiriar = F* repairier, rapiatrier), return to 
one’s country again, return home, < L. rc-, back, 
+ lyairid, native land: seejyatria, Cf. rejxiir^.'] 
To restore to one’s own country. Cotr/ravc. 

lie lived in a certain Villa Garibaldi, which had belonged 
to an Italian refugee, now long repatriated, and W’Jiicli 
stood at tlie foot of the nearest mountain. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 578. 

repatriation (re-pii-tri-a,'shon), n. [< ML. rc- 
pairiaiio{n-), <’LL. repatriarc, pp. repatriatus, 
return to one’s country: seo repatriate.'^ Re- 
turn or restoration to one’s own country* 

I wish your IIononr(in ourTiiscan Phrase) a niosthappy 
liepatriation. 

Sir U, Woiton, To Lord Zoucli, Florence, June IS, 1592. 

repay (re-pii'), v, [< OF. repager = Sp. Pg. 
repaonr '= It. ripagaro, pay back; as rc- + 
I, trails. 1. To pay back; refmid. 

In common worldly tilings, ’tis call’d ungrateful 
Willi dull unwillingness lo repay a debt. 

Shale., Rich. III., ii. 2. 92. 
lie will repay you ; money can ho repaid; 

Hot kindness such ns youra, 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. To make return, retribution, or requital for, 
in a good or bad sense; as, to repay kindness; 
to repay an injury. 

And give God thanks, if forty stripes 
iic2>ny thy deadly sin. Whittier, Tho Exiles. 
Jkpaying Incredulity with faith. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 159. 

3, To make return or repayment to. 

Wlien I come again, I w’ill repay thee, Luke x. 85, 
Kow hae ye play’d mo this, fanse Jo\ e, 

In simmer, mid the llowcrs? 

I sail repay yc back again 
In winter, 'mid the showers. 

The Pause Loivr(t’hlhrj>BalIads, IV. 90). 

II. inirans. To requite either good or evil; 
make return. 

Vengeance is mine; I will repay, snlth the Lord. 

Rom. xli. 19. 

'Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay. 

But the high faith that failed not hy tho way. 

Lowell, Conun. Ode. 

repayable (rc-pa'a-bl), a. [< rtpay + 

Tiiat may or must bo repaid ; subject to repay- 
moiit or refunding: as, money lent, rcpayahlc 
at the ond of sixty days, 
repayment (re-piVment), [< repay + -wioiL] 

1. Tlio act of* repaying or paying back. 

To run Into debt knowingly . . . without hopes or pur- 
poses of repayment, Jcr. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. § 8. 

2. Tho money or otlier thing repaid. 

What w’ns paid over It was reckoned ns a Repayment of 
part of tho Principal, Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 209. 

repef, t\ and n. AMiddle English form of reap. 
repeal (ro-poP), v. t. [< ME. repclcn, < OF. ra- 
peter, call buck, recall, revoke, ropenl, F. rap- 
jiclcr, call again, call back, call after, call in, 
recall, retract, call up, call to order, recover, 
regain, < rc-, back, + apclcr, later appcler, call, 
appeal: see o/ipcah] If. To callback; recall, 
ns from banishment, exile, or disgrace. 

For syn my fader in so heigh a place 
As parlcinent liath hire cschaungc cnselcd. 

He nyl for mo his lottre bo repeled. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Iv, 6C0. 
I here forget all former griefs. 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, t 

Shak., T. 0. of V., V. 4. 143. 
2t. To give up; dismiss. 

Yet may yc wcel repde this busynosse, 

And to icson siimwhat haue attendance. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 72. 
Which my liege Lady seeing thought it host 
With that his wife in friendly wise to deale, , . , 

And all forepast disideasures to repcale. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viii. 21. 
Adam soon repeal'd 
QHiu doubts that In his heart arose. 

Milloit, P, L., vii. 59. 

3. To revoke; abrogate, as a law or statute: 
it usually irnidies a recalling of the act by tho 
power that made or enacted it. 
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Divers laws had been made, which, upon experience, 
were repealed, as beitiR neither safe nor equal. 

Hist. New England, I. tiSO. 
Tlie land, once lean, . . . 

Exults to see its tlilstly curse rej^aVd. 

Cowper, Task, vL 7ftS. 
A law for paying debts iii lands or chattels wasr«v«’nfr(? 
ulthin eight luontlis of Its enactment. 

Hist. Const., I. 2151. 

= SjTi. 3. llceclnd, etc. Sec alolUh, and list under 

ohrogatc. 

repeal (i'u-pGr)> [Knrly mod. E. repeJ^ rcjull; 

< OF. rapcl, F. rappel, a rooall, n]»poul, < rap- 
pclcr, call buck: seo rvp<al, r.] If. Ivocall, aw 
Irom exile. 

Her Intercession chafetl him so, 

M’licn she for Ihv repeal \\u.s Rn]»nllant, 

'I'hat to close prlsim he commanoed her, 

Shitk.pW (l.of V ,111. L i'll. 
Hegge not th> fathers fieo repenle to Court, 
And to tho'-e olllce.s ue ha\o bestow'd. 
lleincood, Hojal King (Works, e«l. i*eai>on, IbTI, \’I, f)2). 

2. Till' :u't of ri'pcalintx; rovocntioii ; abro- 
•^afion: i\'>, tho rvptal of a .statute.— Freedom 
ofrcpcalt. See/rf/chnn. -Repeal flotation, In 

a mo\ eineiil for the repe d of the Ii-gl*.latl\ e union 
l»etween (treat Itrltain and Irrlaml. Its leader was 
D.iniol (I't'omiell, and it** >mi«i re.iclieil In the nioii- 

vtei meeting"* In It** f.ixor in I - ta. ,\fti r the trial of O't'on- 
lull in I*" It the agitation ''iil>'*lib'd -SjTl. 2. See 

repealability tn; pi'-ln-biri-li), a. [< npmht- 
hlc -f -iti/ (‘.IT •lnhtp).\ Tho oliaracliT of ln*iii;» 
ivju'alablo. 

repealablc (n'-jio'la-bl), o. [< OF. miirlaldr^ I'\ 
royipf /oA// , ri'pcaialib' ; (’a- 

pahlo of boiii^ rojM'alod; rovimablo, i"'in'eially 
ii\ the po\\*T tliat onaetod. 

Tl\«‘n tint d'-ihlon would liaxe Inen rej^alaf’fe t'j a 
greater force .l»f •/ ('onfcnfiM^iif (/.<ttAan» ) 

repealablcnoss n. Samo n'> 

ft p! Ilhlhlltfif. 

repealer + -<; 1. | Olio 

wlm fiponls; oiu' \\ ho dosiri's ropoal: ‘'poeifi- 
eally, ail agitator for ropoal of tho .Arlielts tif 
I'liioii In I \M>oii < inuit llntaiii and iri-land. 

In old d i> S . l'*i inr.\tl*t»| w ould !ia\ e Im i n i al!« d 
rep ilrr', md inlthtr ••\j)re"lon V'otild (<>-day be r'I''.idb 
alid [■> 111* Nnll'iiidOt ]<trtx In Inland 

fin' urifi /.Vr , C|. \ I \ . : '.i. 

repealment tro-^iol'iinpii ), n. [< + 

-nonf J If. ,\ oalling l*aol;j r' onll, as from 
h.ini'>)iiiiont . 

on .at l^ tin . that a banPtn d man t.ak« « cit tid- 

ing*' of 111* ri 

\\ai<t » ‘.'ii.ri' nin (i/lA, |i ' t/.ofAoi) 

2. Tlio not of alirogat mg or ro\ oKiiig ; roponl. 
lli.av.) 

repeat '♦ (Earl> iiomI. I.. up>tt. < 

( >1 '. r< pt ti r, 1\ n p> ttr = i'r, Sp. I’g. rt p» fir = 
It . nyi 0 rt , ropoal . < rt jx (/ rt , at t ao|. ag.im. 
soolv ag-.iin, ro*-iiino, ropo:it.< rv*. again. -1- • 

ti n . at laid., srok : sm i,t tifi'iti. ( 'f. <tpp* ft . 
p'f'.] I. fri/nv 1. To do, mako, 4ir iiorfunii 
ag:iin 

flic (limight i-r fi • ling a thnii^ Uid tlim s rc;»'iiV f l-r- 

< oiMi •> hi* at la*t w !i" iC fi r* K lx »l, 

lA-'el! Xiinoig Ml) J'-Nik*. VM fi< f., ji IJ'’.. 

2. 'rosnyngaiii; itorato. 

He th it a in ilti r jiarvti tli x « r) frirnd* 

Pno. xxil P. 

N«p .’111 . xii rr;-^ 1' iinj thing that \ aril a* ha* ixiffill 
lha! di'^rxi*, r»iHUt|c«n Inil (he man lia* that Innal'* 
gi>'dni *1 of ienii>«T that lie I* i K<tmr> lo « l»*>!). 

StreU, SjKCt.ator No. b»». 

3. 'I'o s:.> oxor; rooilo; roln ar-o. 

'File tlilrvl «'f the five Vowtl*. if )oii rej^-at tliem. 

SKni., L L L x. 1. 

Ill- XI ill Oilnk oil In r In- bo < •, 

I ondlx he II In r tiaiin' 

l'.\irn\ .locke) V t.a’i ii tin' I'.xrting Ki**. 

4t. To SI I k again. [Ivan .] 

.\nd, ".lull tlipitigh burning I »b) rintlo tin X ntlre, 

U Ith I ■ idling I j 1 1 repoit w li it tin.) mm It ►hmt. 

Jtrinleii, Annus .MlniMII*, rt ’A’*. 

5. In Sruts hilt, to rosioro; rofuml; ropay, as 
monoy orronoonvlx pnnl. -To ropo.it ono’n coif, 

to ny or d" tig.vin xihat orn- has *ald or ibmi* before 
To rcpt'al SlgnalB (/mnf.), lo md.e die rune fignal 
which the f nior oilici r ha- mole, or to make .i rlgiiil 
ag ilfi. =S>’Tb 3. T"nlate r- e-ijulidatr 

II. infrun-. To porform somo disimotixo but 
un spool Hod f lino t ion again or a sooond I iino. sjm. 
rllicall) — {n)Ti)htrlk<* tin hour again w In ndt - In <1 r ibl of 
XV at '.In '»dril»-lrike t In Inmn*, find w ill rtrikeag.iin the Inmr 
la-t Fduck w hen a -priiig I- pre*--i d. .S( e reff-at, r. A (A) 
To commit or adi fiipt to eoiiitnit the fniud of X oiltig jimre 
tliari once for one candid, iti at one t leetlon p’ S) Re- 
peating action, In piait'dnrte j/mti/i /, an actlmi whh li 
iidmltH of die renetition of thestroke of a liammer In fore 
its dlglt.il iins been completely leU-fed — Repeating 
circle, decimal. J^ee circle, ffi-e/nm/.— Repeating flro- 
arm. U ritle or other Ilrr-arm tided xv ith a magariiie for c.ir- 
Irldgc'*, xvlth an niitonmtic feed to tlie liairel, or In some 
other xvny prepared fur tlie rapid dpeharge of a number 
cf pilots w ithoul reloading. [ 1 his name was funnerly ap- 


plied to the rc\'oU'or,l)ut Is iioxv rarely so used.] — Repeat- 
ing instrument, a Keo(lctIc.al or other optical Instrument 
upon xvhich tho incnsiircmcnt of tho angle can ho repeated, 
hcginiiing at tho point of the limb xvherc the last mensiire- 
mciit ended, sons to eHiiitiiate In great measure tho errots 
of graduation.— Repeating rifle. Sec rc})catiwj ftreanix, 
above.— Repeating ship. Same ns rejicater, 6 (o). 
repeat (ro-pGt'), «. [< repeat^ r.] 1. Tho net 
ol rc])eating; ropotifion. [Karo.] 

Of nil xxliose speech AehiUes first rcncxx’’d 
'I'ho last part thus, . . . 

And so of tills rejieat enongli. 

CVifip/zirtM, tr. of Iliad, xvl. Ul. 

2. That wliieli is reiH'atod; specifically, in pih- 
siCy a passage performed a second time. 

They (the Oreek pocls) c.alled sticli Unking verso F.pi. 
inone, . . . and xve may (erme him tliu Ixiuehtirden, fol* 
low lug tho origlnall, or. If It please you, tlie long repeafe. 

J*utfrnhnni, Arte of F.iig. rocHlo, p. IbS. 


3. In untslral iiotatiini, a sign that a jmssago or 
movi'immt is to bt* t wieo in'rforiiK'd. That xvhich 
Ih (n he rxpented Ih iisindly iiichnled xxUhiii the signs 

I ; :{j oi |: :|| The sign S N often added for greater 


dhtinctness. When tin* pa-^agi* l-i not to l*e repeati'il en- 
tire. tin* termn/n rajnt(l>. C’.)orihi/ S.) nreunut, 

(he former nn anltig 'botii (he lM-g|niilng,' and the lat- 
ter 'from the sign (.S).‘ and ttie xml of the lepe.'it l-x 


markul l«x fine or !>y a lie.ix'y birxxlth a h<»ld, dh .\ 


p i«'>age «»f only a nn-a’Oire or t xxo whieh la to ho rx-pe.ated 
Is s-mudmeH niatked ^ f.iV. ^ Doublo rtpoatl, in 
/one, die middle (• rni. 


1 he tf.od-//* r>7>.<if(xxlilrli n xx4x»rdi* n lu-ir-etl In bothe 
pro{s>*l( lon-v> lun-t not x-ntre Into do* c4inclu*lon. 

Il'iV/oii. Itnle of Jt«M«o}j. 


repeatedly (ix; px‘''it'4l.li), tnh-. With rx px'ti- 
linii: tnoro tiiaii xitix'x'; again and agaiti in- 
xh'linltx'ly. 

repeater (ix;-}M«'lor), n. 1. Om* wlm rrpcjds; 
xuix* xxh»' ix***ilfs t»r ndix nr**'"'. 


lief eater* of tin Ir i-qml ir 4»rat«Tlou<i xx 1 m iim nrl4 s. 

Jer. I ait<'r i't, \rtlf ll'xnd'.'nnne**, p. P.M. 

2. A xxiitx'h that, xin tin* x*«»ni|)rr'>«‘ix III of ii spring, 
strike*** tin* In^t Innir. Siinn* aKn indicjiti* tin* 
<|nnrt» r**, xu* cxfii tin* Innir--, <in:dtx*r<, ainl imM 
mi lint • *-.~' 3. In nr if/i.. nn intx'rminntx* ih*i*inml 
m x\ fiteh tin* ^niin* tigiin* f*«*nlinnally rfe'iir**. if 
dll* f» p« dd-ei givt * oti tft'iii di** Im ginning, tin* xt* eltinl 
I- . .xll* <I -x ; ''f.- r**/* <fVr. .i-v . x t< . !mt If jmy 4»lb4 r llg* 
lift *'r lignr* * lnt» rx« n«* tM«« n do* tbt InnI }-•lnt and 
dll r« idn.* r.geir« . dn* ■ Im d I - r db d n n.x'r f r. ;-*«if* 
er :«•».»<•. *t« It I- mil xl !<• Indb* it«* pur** and nil\« d 

r« i- it« f* bx |>! >1 mg I it'd »ix* r llo* r« p* iting llgun* . dm*, 
tb« nl-'Xi » fxmpl* « ar** w ritt. ti . and .x" .\ r*j*‘atiT 
I- .nl* > 4 lilt I « # f /.V r«7« fei.if, 

•1. t hn* x\ ho \ *d**s x>rnt t•'m|ds t<» vot»’ mnn* than 
onet* for oin* x'atnlidiilx* at an nl'*«’tion. [I*. S.] 

W ben t X4 in* !••« n ntid city In do* I'lilti d '-lilx x I- Xntlng 
i-ii do ••xni'*lxx and "4 «doiiI I* ami r/*;* •if<'rs are m * *1' «l 
at holm, and * oIi St.it** I-. n--lue**t f*‘r It- xotir- (■> Itx 

4.wti 4 ltd- 77" .N4t'.. n. VI. 2'A 

4^. .\ r«‘|n*ating fin-arm. (oi) A r*x4dx.r. a 
nngtrliM gun. 

0. ,N<in/.: t<i) .V \x -'«•). tmually a frigate*, jip- 
poiiiti'.l t*i ntt<-in! an iniinir.il in n th-x-l. nml to 
re-jH at any *-ignal In* iiiak***-. \\ ith xxhn-ii .-*}n* im- 
mmlmtx'ly '•uiN to tin* sliip bd* xxliirh it i*- in- 
l* inh-d. 4tr tin* xxhol** b’tigtli x*t tin* lh’«*t \xln n 
tin* *'ignal i'* g«*in*ral. Al^ex x*alh*e! 

'•litff. ih) A Hag xxhn*h iinrn*alx*'' that tin* lir-'t. 
‘•oexiiict. 4»r thir«l ting in a Inust x*f signiiK i^ to 
In* r'*pi*nf»*4l. — 7. In f' nn iimlriinn-nt for 
ind*iniati«*ally n lraimnulting a iin*'-'>-agx* at an 
inf ‘ rnn-'lialx* p4*int. xxln*n. by n*a'-on x»l* length 
of 4*in'mt. ib*fx*4*tivi* iimiilalnxn. x-t** . tin* origi- 
nal lino x*nrri-nt lM*«*onn*'* txoi fi*x*iilo tx» trans- 
md intx’lligiblx* hlgnaK thnnigli tin* xxhoh'cir- 
cud. — 8. In ralirtt-priulinp, a ligurx* xxhich i*< 
icpf*atx*il at x*i(imt int<*rvaK in a pattx*rn. 

ropCiTtlnn ( n-pc'ting), n. [ Voriml n. of rx p*at, 

1. ) Tin* frauxlulx’iit \oting.x»ratt«*mpl txxvotc, 
more than <um*i* for a ‘•inglx* x-ainliilatc* in an 
eleetnm. [I*. 

Jiejeiifin ; :»m1 jm r***!! illon nn* iu‘t rxrx* In xt**m*' ixopuli- 
don« XX III re dll* :'gi nt^ nnd ollb I xlx xlo n«»t. ninl cannot, 
kiioxx tin* X otx r^* f le* 

Jiryce, .\nier ('4*n’monxx x nlth, II. PM. 

repedntiont (n*p-x;-<1a'shx>n). n. [< 1 n;»' (htre, 

pp. r< jmlatuv, step li:n*k, < L. rx -, luiok, 4* j»x*n* 
(/»xx/-), fxiot : .‘•x-x' pahtl^ ptih slriait.] A step- 
ping x»r going bax’k; rx*tiirn. 

To t'lkx* notlci* of tin illrtvlloin. i>t.nll«»nx, nml rrjeda^ 
fe'Mxtif dio-xi* X rnitl4*k llgbl-, nnd fn>m tin iici* nioxt ion- 
xlnclngly t*r Inform hlanxlf xif dint plen*‘.»nt nnd true 
p irndox x'f dn* niinu'il motion of dix* x .irlh. 

I>r. // .Iforc, .Xntblote ng.xinxt .Vthtlxin, 11. I'A 

repel (rx;-}n*F), r.; i»rx*t. mnl pp, npHhd, ppr, 
rtptlliiiii. [Funnorly also rrptll^i. MK. vipil- 
hit, < OF. "rrjnlltr = Sn. rrpthr = Pg- rtpdlir 
= It. rrjulicrv, < Ij. r<pultrey pp. rtpulsus, drive 
back, < ri-, back, + j>d/m*, drive: see puhd. 


Cf. compely expel, impel, propel.'] I, trans. 1. 
To drive back; force to return; check the ad- 
vance of; repulse: as, to repel an assailant. 

Wyth this honde hast thou xxTyten many Icttrcs by 
xvhichc thou rcpellyd moche folke fro doyng sacrefyso tc 
our goddes. Ilohj Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 159. 

Foul xvords nnd frowns must not repel a lover. 

Shak., Venus and Ailonis, 1, 573. 

The Hatavinns . , , had enclos'd the Romans unaxvarcs 
behind, but that Agricola, xvlth a strong Rody of Horse 
xvhich lie reserv'd for such a purpose, rcpdl'd them back 
as fast, J/i7fo«, Hist. Eng., II, 

Hut In tho pa.st a multitude of .aggressions have oc- 
curred . , , which needed to be repeUed by the speediest 
means. WooUcy, Introd. to Inter. Law, § lU. 

2. To oiicoimter in any manner with effectual 
resistance; resist; oppose; reject; i\^, to repel 
ail encroachment; to repel an iarguraciit. — 3. 
To drive back or away : tho opposite of attract. 
See )rp»/.s*/mi._ Pleas proponed and repelled. See 
;<rr)/>xinx*. S5 Syn. 1 am! 2. Vcclinc, Jleject, etc. (see re/uge'i). 
parry, xvnnl otf, defeat. 

it, itilrans. 1. To act with force in opposi- 
tion to force impressed; antagonize. — 2. In 
incd., to prevent such an afllux of Iluids to any 
particular ])art as would render it tumid or 
swollen. 

ropollcnce (re-pcl'ens), ». [< rcpiUvn{t) + 

-x*x*.1 Same as npi'ilotrp. 

rcpellcncy (ro-pePen-si), n. [As rcpcUvnvc 
(.sec -x*y).J Tfic character of being repellent ; 
f ho jiropcrty of repelling; repulsion. 

repellent (ro-jicrent), a. nml n. [= Sp. ;t- 
jnlinitr = I’g, It!* fY 7 )r//(a/e, < L. r(j>clUu(t~)s, 
ppr. of irja'Ilf rr, drive back: see rvjtil.] I. a. 

1. Ilaviiigtlic elTect of repelling, phy.‘'ically or 
morally ; having ]>ower to repel ; able or tend- 
ing to rx'px'l ; rejml.sive.' 

N\ hx I'liould till* nioxt rx';»r*//4'nf inrllclc'i tic the inont at- 
Inwtlxi* iiiHiii contact? P>jk Jicrkcley. .sjrl.i, 5 A’57. 

It* rr;.///*!!/ plot dr.ilx XX nil tin* loxc of n man xxlio Is 
nmn* tlnn Inlf n monkey for a xxiuimii he pavis fiom the 
P* unity Ilf munler. .IfAfn/rnm, .No. 'J s'm, j). 174. 

Iheri* fin* M>im* nn*n whom xlextlny lui" endowed with 
the fai*ulty of I xt* mill neatne>‘«, who«e ilolhes are rr;**/- 
lent id du»l and nmd. Lmrell, Kires'ide TniVib, p. 47. 

2. Spi'cilicnlly, capubh* of repelling water; 
w ati-r-proof : as, rrptlhnt cloth or paper. 

II. n. 1. In jiini, an agent widen is used to 
prx*venl or rx*«luex* n swelling, .\stringents, ice, 
x'old water, etx*., are rxy»x f/x a/s*.— 2. .\ kiinl of 
watcr-iiroof cloth. 

ropcllor (re-pel'x r), II. One who or tliat whieh 
r**p«*N. 

rcpollcssf (rr-]H*rios), XI. [< n jxl -h -h ^s,] In- 
vincible; that eannot be rep(*lle«l. [Fare.] 

'I w i> gu* it Arm.ndox how retie plow tin Ir xxay, 

.VihI I'X* nxxniiit*' maile know ne rr;- f/<‘x*i* might. 

<t. Marlf.atn, Sir U. (Irliiulle (Arls r n ii.\ p. 71. 

repent^ (rx;*p»*nF), i*. [< MK. r(j>(ii(tn, < OF. 
(ami r.) njirndr, icll., s= Fr. rijmitir, rxyif-nx*- 
ihrr = (’at. nptiutUr =t.>Sp. rvpt ntir {vt. mod. 
Sj>. iirn />x ntir =r I’g. xtr-rx y>enx/x r, rell.) = It. ri- 
nyimPn*, repent, < MK. as if 'rcjinti- 
r*rr, rcp**nt (ppr. nja nitf repentant), < 

K. rx-, again. + p:rnitf rr (> (3F. ;»x aftr), rejient : 
V4'f px/iibxd.] I. irtrans. 1. To fe(‘l pain, sor- 
row, or regret for something om* lias done or 
left nndom*. 

Vi f tin* mx gilt thel xx oMp rej<ente xx Itli giHle xx III of tin* 
?try fe that tin I hmlde a geln Mi rlln, but to Inti* thel xx i*re 
torxiniil*, .Vfr/iM (E. II. T. S.), II. 17(1. 

I nevx r did r«'/-‘iif fixr doing pikkI, 

.Nit «lnll not now. .v/,nt., .M. of V., 111. 4. 10. 

'1 Imx CrIef 1*1111 triads uf>»)n tin* Hex Is of I’lxasuri.*; 

Jliirry'il In li.nslt*, xxt* may repent nl I.i-bure. 

' C< njrriTP, Old Hatchelor, v. S. 

2. Kspeeially, to (*.\periem*o such soitow for 
sin ns produces nmeudmeiit of life ; be grieved 
over one’s juist lifx*, and seek forgiveness; In* 
jienitx'id. See n pt ntanvr. 

r.xc»*pt ye rrj*rnt, ye shall all likewise jxerbh. 

Liikexlll S. 

Hull Fohlom dixes a man rcjo‘nt, or u«e 
r.oth gnu'c ami xx III to pick tin* \ ieloiis ipilteb 
Of Idox'd and eiHlom xvliolly out of him, 

Ami m.ike all cle.ui, ami jd.mt lihnseU afre>*b. 

JVnin/'-'m, (Jeralnt. 

3. To do ]n*nnnee. — 4. To ehango the mind or 
eour.si* of eondnet in eoiiseijnenee of rt'grot or 
dissatisfai*tinn with something that is jiast. 

Sir knyght, po firb.iste thow gon that late it P to rx*- 
pente, for he is Imiginge tii me, nnd ther-fore I com hym 
for to chalengt*. Merlin (E. E. U*. S.), II. 32S. 

I.x*st pt*rml\enlurethe in-ojile rry>cnf wlien they see xxar, 
and they r«turn. ibe, .xlll. 17. 

5t. To e.xpress sorrow for something past. 

Tor ilead, I Fun-ly doubt, thou inalst arend 
Ileucerorth for ever Klorlmell to ht*e; 

That all the noblo kniglits of Maydenliead, 

Which her ador’d, may sore rerpenf with mec. 

^i'pemcr, V. g.. III. vlll. 47. 
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tance; sorrowful for past conduct or words; 
soiTowful for sin. 

There is no sin so great but God may forgive it, and 
doth forgive it to the repentant heart. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
Tims they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood, 
Praying. Miltoji, 1*. L,, xi. 1. 

2. Expressing or showing repontanco. 

After I have solemnly interr’d 
At Chertscy monasterj' this noble king, 

And wet hia grave with iny repentant tears. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 210. 
Relentless walls! whose darksome round contains 
lienentant sighs and volontarj' pains. 

J^opc, Eloisa to Abelard. 

saSyn, Seorrprii/rtnrr. 

Il, «. One who icpcnls; a penitent, 
repentantly (lo-pen'tant-li), adv. In a repen- 
tant manner; with ropontnnee. 

To brr T will myself address. 

And my rash faults npentanttit confess. 

I'lctehcr, laUbful Shepherdess, v. 4. 

repenter (re-pon'ler), )i. One who repents, 
sentences from which a too-latc repenter will suck dcs- 
pcmt»t»n. Donne, Devotions, p. *221. 


Eepentiat {iv-pen'slii-lj). « K repertorium (rop-6i-t6'ri-um), pi. repor- 

? toria(-n). [LL.] S 


fit’ 1j. oroepilig 

linihlcss laeertilinns 


repent 

Be witness to me, O tliovi blessed moon, 

. . , poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent ! Shak., A. and C., iv. 9. 7. 
s= Syn. 1-4. Sec rejmitance, 

II. Irons. 1. To remember or regard with 
contritionj compunction, or self-reproach: fool 
self-accusing pain or grief on account or: as, 
to rcjicni rash words; to rcj)cnt an injury done 
to a neighbor. 

Peraventur thu may rejKut it twyes, 

That thu hast askid of this lando trevage. 

Genrri/rfM (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3342. 

Confess yourself to heaven ; 
liepent what ‘s past ; avoid w liat is to come. 

lliunUt, iil. 4. 150. 

>ry lo^s I tuonm, but not It. 

Dur)f>, To Major Logxin. 

fFonnerlj often, and sometiiiies still, used retlexlvely and 
Irapcrsuually. 

It TC]^nt(th me not of my cost or labor bestowed in the 
een'icc of thi« commonwealth. 

Ii7«f/irci3>, Hist, New England, I. 4T0. 

This was tliat which rejynfcd him, to liave giv'n up to 
just punishment so stout a Champion of Ills dc<igiies. 

.VffMn, EiKcnoklastes, ii. 

Thou may'st repent thee yot 
The giving of this gift. 

ilVfh'am Morri*, Earthly Paiadise, II 17.] 

2f. To be sorry for or on account of. 

■'Tn th;it 6lnlt tlinw conic lm'-lcl,\ i|i?o(l finvi In, ■' nn.l repentingly (rf-licil'thir-li), mlr. 
that me sore. Ifor nKu lic >v oblo I love tliy tuni- tance. Jni)K hu't. 

panye yef it the liked." .V<r/tn (E E. T. X), lil- f-Ol. i-gp£^iblcSS f!v-l>oiit'lC''), a. 
repenf^ fre-pent'), i/. [< r.] Kcp'Ui- 

taucc. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Rcprodi the first, Sliame Jiixt, Lep'-nt bchliide. 

Sp'iifcr, r. tj , III. .\U- 21. 

repent- (ro'ppnt), «. [< L. r < /k ppr. (if 

repen (>lt, lyjidv ),orcep; akinto.wrpov.oiTi'ii, 

Gr. <p-r'i', deep: see rcplilr niul si rpf nl.} 1 . 

Ill fiof.. creepiiif:: fn'OwiiiK prostrate nlon:; the r/ j. 

protiiKl. (M- llori7.oiitaUv lieiieatli the .surface, repercept (r.-per .-ei.t), »• . [< 

Still rootitur pvoprevsively.- 2 . In .-mil, ereop- A represenle.l percept, . /mr , X. 1 --. 
iiic, as an animalcule; f-'pceilicallv, of or per- roperception (i.-per-sep shon), ». [<re.+iOT- 
- - - * aji(inn.\ The act of perceiving 

peatod porccjdion. 

Koat-t . . urlt»-3 to hU nublhlicr, • . . “Vo external 
pr.u«<' can glw inr such n gi»»w as my own solitnr>* rr;>rr* 
and latillcalion of what U fine." 

Loirett, Among my Book?, 2d rct.. p. 313. 

repercolation (rr-pef-k(‘«-iri'.sli(>n), ». [< rc- + 
III railiiliiiii.} Kepeated pcreolntion ; in phar., 
the htieeesMve a]ii>licnlion of tlic same ]ierco- 
latiiis nieiislruiiin to fre.«h parts of the suh- 
stance to lie iiereol.atod. 
reporcuss (re-pf'r-ktis'), r. i. [< L. rcpcrcjiis- 

SU: ' (' 1- 

Pi 


repetition 

The huge Cyclops did with molding Thunder sweat, 
And Massive Bolts on repcraimvc Anvils hear. 

Oongrcu, Taking of Namure. 

2t. Eepellent. 

Blood is stanched ... by astringents and rcBcrcasrfre 
medicines. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 60. 

3. Driven 'back; reverherated. 

Echo, fair Echo, speak, . . . 

Salute mo with thy repercussive voice. 

D. JoTi^on, Cynthia s Bevels, 1 . 1. 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 

The repercussive Roar. Thomson, Summer, 1. lloi.. 
II. n. A repellent. 

repertoire (rep-fer-twor'), n. [< P. repertoire: 
seo repertory.'] A repertory; specifically, in 
music and the drama, the list of works which a 
perfoiTOBr or company of performers has eare- 
fiilly studied, and is ready to perfoi-m. 
repertorf (re-p6r'tov), ji. t< L. reperior, a finder', 
discoverer, ’< reperire, pp. repertus, find out, dis- 
cover : see repertory.] A finder. [Rare.] 

Lot others dispute whetlicr Anali was tlie inventor or 
only tlic reperior of mules, tlie industrious founder or the 
casual finder of them. , , 

Fuller, Pisgali Siglit, IV. ii. 32. (Panes.) 


- . „„iu(-u). rLL.J Same as rencrfei'i/. 

4 as 11 division of squamate (rcp'er-to-rl), ii.; pi. repertories 

(-riz). [< OF. *rc 2 >ertorie, later repertoire, P. 

repertoire = Sp. Pg. It. repertorio, < LL. reper- 
iorinm, an inventory, list, repertory, < L. repe- 
rire, p]>. repertus, find, find out, discover, invent, 
< rC; again, + yarirc, usually /mi'ci'c, produce: 
see parent.] 1, A place where things are so 
arranged that tliey can readily he found when 
wanted; a hook the contents of which are so 
nn-angod; henee, .an inventory; a list; an in- 
dex. 

llcnnlppus, wliowroiti of . . . tlicpoenieof Zoronstes, 
containing n liundred tlimisand versos twenlic times told, 
of ids making ; niid nmdo besides a repcrtoric or index to 
every book ot tlic said poeslc, 

Ilolland, tr. of rimy, xxx, 1. 

again; a re- 2. A store or collcetion; a treasury; a mag- 
azine ; n repository. 

Ills (Iloroer'sl writings became Hie solo repertory to 
later ages ot all tlic tlicidogy. pliilosopliy, and history of 
those wlilcli prerciled his. 

BoUnglrole, Bssays, II., Error and Superstition. 

The revolution of France Is on ine.\liaiisliblo repertory 
ot one kind of examples. Burke. 

3. Same ns repertoire. 

A great academic, artistic theatre, . . . rich tn its reper- 
lory, rich In the liigh quality and the wide array ot its 
_ ^ ^ servants. //. ./amc*. ./r., Tlio Tragic Jluse, xxl.x. 

w, pp. of rrpireiiteri (> It. ripircuoicrc = Sp. reperusal (re-pe-ro'zal), ii. [< rcpcrusc + -ah] 
g. repirrutir = Pr. rrpi rrutir = F. repcrcuter), second or a repented perusal. 

- - . [< ,-c- + iicnisc.] 


reptiles. Merrim. 


IVitli repen- 


[< rcpciifl + -les-s.] 
IVithout repi ntnnee; iiiircpcnting. Jodrcit. 
repeople (re-pe'pl), r. I. [< OP. repciiptcr, F. 
rcpnipler, also repoputcr = Sp. repoblar =: It. 
npiipolarc; as i'<- H- 7 ifoj>/e.] To people anew; 
furnish again with a stock of people. 

I “end (vltli this my dlsconr.se of ways am! (nc.itis for 
cncmiragiog amiTingv and icieoptiiiathc istaiul. 

Steele, Tatter, No. 105. 


tainiiig to the Hipnitiii. 
repeilta'ble(ri;-pcu't|i-hl),(i. [(.ri p'ntl •¥ -ohh .] 
Capalilo of hoiiig ropeiitod of. [liare.] 

It f' orna F'* irf*’’ panlnn'il'lf, btcaU'u ’tl« fcmcv a rr/vnf 
^^(V Mn fir i<.p\[raiiU nnlicc. 

Lj>. fiauiini, Tears of the Cliurcli, p. (li (Din- * ) 

repentance n. [< ME, rriif iitoiirr^ 

nju ntfiuun repentaner, irprutainur, F. iv- 

p(i\f(VirrfsVi\ rfpniti ni-o = It. vipcntmzOiK ML. 
as U *np'nitnitia, < rcpnii(cnit-)'(, rojiontaut: 
sop rrprviont, and cf. prntfenve.^ 1. The not of 
rcppritiiiu; Ibi' state of beiiifr pointont ; sorrow 
or contrition for what one has done or loft un- 
done. 


For what is tnie rcp'^utancc but lii thnugUl — 

Not tn’n in Inmost thought to think ngain 
Thf sin* tlut made tlio p-isl so pU-as.ant to us? 

Tfrnuixon, (lulncvcrc. 

2. In thcoh, n clinn^'c of inontal and Fi»iritnal 
habit re«5p<*<.'tinf: pin. involviiip a hatred of and 
porrovrbefanpc of it, and a hearty and genuine 
abaiuloniiient of it in conduct of life. 

-Tohn did . , . preach the baptism of rr/x’/ihinfc for the TCperCUSSiOl^frU'pvr-kupl/on), ^ 

rcmi*'l n of sill®. Mari. I. i. ^ 

As all rin^ deprive ns of the favour of Almighty G(m 1, 
oiirwaj. of fp* ncllialion with him Is the Inward Et«T«‘l 
rrp^ntit.rr of tin' lie-art. IJoiAer, Eccles. I’oilty, si. 3. 

Try w'liat rfj>rntani‘r can ; wljnt can it not ’ 

V<.t «li it can it wlicn one can nut repent 

Shak., Jlami'-t, Iii. .X iVX 

s=ByTl. Jif‘P'‘nfnnci‘, J^nifruce, Contrilwn, CompunrHan, 

Rf'jTff, Ilnii'Tri', may txnresfi tlie sorrowful feeling of llic 
wTong'dotr in viowof his caiiducl. Iltarci Is quite as of« 
ten u^-'d of wi«ljing tiiat one had not none tliat wlilcli hs 
Tinwhc; as applied to xnlsconduct, It expresvos the fee- 
blei-t degree of sorrow' for doing WTong; but It may cmi- 
t.aln no tlcinent of icnl repnitancr. nrpcntanct' goes he- 
yond feeling to express distinct purposes of tuniing from 
pin to righteousness; the lUlileword most often tr.mal.ated 
rrje^ntnnrf means a change of mental nnd sTiIritual alti- 
tude tonard sin. Ptrletly, revrntance Is the beginning of 
amendment of life; the word does not Imply any gre.itcr 
degree of fe»ding than la iicceasarj' to Iirlng about a change, 
whttlier tlic Inrtilng he from a partlcul.ar sin or from an 
attitude of Bln. PenUener implies a large mc.asnro of 
feeling, and applies more exclusively than repentance to 
wrong-doing ns nn offense against Ood nnd right. Coxi- 
fr/n’en, literally breaking or bruising, Is e«scntlallv the 
Fame as pejtitcnce ; It Is a deep, quiet, nml continued 
sorrow, cliltlly for specifle acts. Compunction, lllcrally 


striho, push or drivo bank, reflocl, roverborntc, 
< ir-, haokt -h pvrcukrv, strike: boo pvrcuss.'\ 
To boat m* drivo back; send back; rolloet. 

Air In o\cns, though ... It dotli . . . boll and dilate 
Itself and Is rei>ercuFyc(l, yet It Is without noise. 

/Joron, Nnt. JIIsl , § 113. 

JVrccl'lng nil the subjacent country, at so small an 
Inn Irontal distance, to rri^rcim siicb n light ns I could 
It.arJIy look ngaiiiPt. Veebjn, Diary, Oct. it, 1041. 

[< OF, rc- 

pvrcHsston, F. rvpercussion := Pr. rcprrctfssio 
=; Sp. reperension = Pp. upervussdo = It. riper^ 
rtis.sionr, < E. rr}Kr/'U'-sio{ii-), n roboundinp. re- 
flcctinp, < Tcpcrrutcrc, strike hack, reflect: soo 
npcmtv.v.] 1, The act of driving hack; a re- 
bounding or reflrolion; the throwing back of 
a moving body by nnothor upon which it im- 
jiingcs ; roverhoral ion. 

In echoes (wlicrtsif fome arc as loud as the original 
voice) there Is m» new elbloii, tnit n Tcpcrcussinn only. 


Paeon, Nat. Hist,, § 121. 
appealing, by tlio rejtercufsion of the rspotsnll (rop-6-tent*), H 


The streams , 

water in manic idace*? to be full of great stones In the 
hfjttornc. J. Prnifte, tr. of (Juintns Ciirtlus, vlil. 

The ptenllar rt)le this critic tUn^lttl l.s nt once 
BpirkllngamHehumeiil. . . . Thevolcanoofhlscrltlclsm 
Iieavis; tlie short, Imiptlve perli»l8 clash with quick re* 
jkercus^’vn I. D J^eafti, Amen, of ElU, II. 99. 

2. Jii/iiusir: (<i) Tliat tone in uCiregorinn mode 
wliich is most frcqaeutly n-pouted; the domi- 
nant. (h) Therejnqmaraiife of the Bubject and 
finswcr of a fugue in n gular order alter tlio 
general devtdopniciit witliitsopisodes. (c) Any 


repenise (ru-pG-roz'), v. t. 

To poniso again. JDtliccr. 
repet. An nbbrerintion of the Latin word rc- 
pctatitr (lot it bo repeated), used in proscrip- 
tions. 

repetend (rcp'o-teiul), u. [< L. repetendus, to 
bo repeated, gerundivo of JTpc/cre, repeat : see 
repeat.'] 1. In arith., tliat part of a repeating 
decimal which recurs continually; the circu- 
late. It Is c.'illcd a riwipfc rc2icten(l when only one figure 
recurs, ns .3.333, etc., and a coaipoimd rejjrtcnd when there 
nro more figure? than one in the icpcnling period, ns 
.029029, etc. It Is usual to mark tlie single figure or the 
first and last figures of the period by dots placed over 
them: thus, the ropctcnds above mentioned arc written 
.ii and .62si. Sec rcjicntrr, 3. 

2, Something which is or lias to he rejicatcd, 
ns tho burden of a song. [Karo.] 

In “Tlic Raven," "Lenorc," and elsewhere, he IPoe] 
employed the repetend also, nnd with still more novel re- 
Buits. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 2f>l. 

[G., < L. rcpcteuii-)s. 


i-Ajj.j.v, ..nivn, iVM »vv .. wv..,., — , rcitcratlon or ropotif ion of a lone ortdiord. 

pricking. Is a sharp pang of regret or Belf-rcproacli. often T-AnercussiVG (re-tiGr-kus'iv), a. uiul it. [< OF. 

momentary and not always rcsnltlng In moral hciicllt. It ^ . 

Ii more likely tlian rcniorfic to result In good. Ilemornc, I'CjierCKSsijf 1 . irpnt 


literally gnawing, is naturally sharper mental BUlfcrlrig 
than eojnpnnrtion ; tlic w'ord often suggests a sort of 
Fplrltnal despair or liopelossncss, paralyzing one for ef- 
forts to attain repentance. 

repentant (re-pen'tant), «, and n. [< ME. jt- 
pentaut, < OP. repcutiint, repentant, penitent, 
< SIL. repcnitcn{t-)s, ppr. of "rcjioiitcrc, repent: 
BOO repentl.] I. a. 1. Experioncing ropon- 


_ ^ reprrciifsif s= Pr. rrpernts.siu = 

Sp. reperemivo = Pg. rvpcreusdrn = It. riper- 
vussiro; fi^rrptrniss -ire.] I. ft, 1. Of the 
nature of repercussion; causing repercussion 
or reflection. 

Whoso dlshevcird looks, 

IJko gemsogalnst the repercussive snii, 

Give light and splendour. 

Middleton, I’amlly of Love. Iv. 2 


pp, of repctcrc. repeat; seo rvjicat.] In Ger- 
many, a tutor or private teacher; a ropetitor. 

Ho [RlccklwoH recalled to Berlin to occupy the position 
of Jtcpctcnt or tutor In theology. Enepe, Brit., III. 824. 

repetition (rop-o-tish'on), n. [< OF. rcpciiiio}}, 
F. repdiition = l^r, repetitio = Sp, rcpcficion = 
Pg. repett^'do = It. ripcthioiiCf < L. repcti(io{u-), 
a demanding hack, reclamation, repetition, < 
repctcrc, seek again, repent: see repeat.] 1.^ 
The act of repenting, in any sense ; iteration of 
tho same act, word, sound, or idea. 

Yc haue another soit of repetition when In one verse or 
clause of u verso ye iterate one word without any Inter- 
inissinn, ns thus : 

It w.as Maryiie, Mnryno that wrought mine woe. 

JUiltenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 107. 

All the neighbour caves . , . 

Make ^ erlrnl rr;)cfi7i«n of her moans. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 831. 

Ever>' feeling tends to a certain extent to becomedeeper 
by rcp^lifu'n. J. Sulhj, Outlines of Psychol., p. 484. 



repetition 

2. Tliatwliieli is repeated. — 3t. Remomijranee; 
recollection. 

Cnll lilni liitlior; 

We arc reconciled, and the first vlen" shall kill 
All repetition : lot him not ask onr pardon ; 

The nature ot his preat oircnce is deail, 

And deeper than oblivion we do hiirj* 

The incensing relics of it. 

sunk., All’s Well, v. 3. 22. 
4. In Scots Jiiiv^ ropnynicnt of money errone- 
ously paid. — 5. Speeilicnlly, in music, the rapid 
reiteration or reporenssion of a tone or cdiord, 
so as to produce a sustained clToct, as upon the 
l)ianoforto and otlier stringed iuhtriiinenls. — 6. 
Same ns rcpcaiiuf/ action (wliich see, nnder rr- 
—Repetition of t\ in v\n1h., a pai titloji in which 
a nuinher occurs r tiine.s. Thus, 2 i 2^ 2 + a repetl* 
tion of ."I. =Syn, 1 and 2. i^cc recapitulnte and pIeonn>nii. 
repetitional (rep-G-tish'on-al), a. [< nprtition 
+ -rf?.] Of the nature of or containing repeti- 
tion. 

repetitionary (rep-e-tish'pn-a-ri), a. [< repeti- 
tion + -arif.} Same as njictitiontil. 
repetition'ert (rop-e-tish'<ni-cr), n. [< repetition 
4- -cri.] Olio who repeats; a repeater. 

Ill ho [Sam. Jetnmall was the Ili'iieater or AV;Wi'- 
tinner, in St. filarjK ehureh, on Lo« Sunday, t)f the four 
I'.aster Sermons. H’ootf, l-a.^itl (ixun., II. 141, 

repetitious (rep-e-tisli'ns), (t. [< re]u'titi{on) 

+ -oil''-.'] (’ontaining or employing repetition; 
especially, characterized liy umliie or tiresome 
iteration. [!’. S.] 

The oh‘5i r\ atlon hit h yun ha^ e tpi'itctl from the Ahhc 
K.ijmil, u hit'll has lui-n written <»ti In a snecettion mil 
ninth k"*s rr}>ehlivn.<, i)r iirtitraclcil, than that In >\hleh 
hi liDiil-ltiijh tif (oniuT times nmxiIc. 

(ki'ilctl li> riokerlng fri'in ltrinnrl-*onlhr Pevieiro/ hiehi- 
[tpon'f l.fttirt- in the (piartcrly Uev.. Il>i>-tttn, l''l/>. 

The Mhiilt. p.iv^apc, Hamlet, i. 4. 17 ‘'Thl-i hf\>j* 
headetl ri \ 1 1, v a^t anti t st," ete , 1“ tllllnse, iin flvcil, anti 
re]tfti(\\>\fi .tnnr. I'tixl. .U* , p xxil. 

All Irreli > ant or r<*;f n/n»n« siieakt r. 

//nr;xT> .Vo;; . . ril.'' 

repetitiously (rep-e-tisU'us-li), adc. In a rep- 
etitious manner; with tiresome repetition. 

[1-^ S.] 

repetitiousness (reji-e-tish'ns-nes), a. The 
eharaeter of being repetitious. [V. S.] 
repetitive ire-jiet'i-tiv). a. [= Sji. reyw fifiro. 
< li. n pt ti n , pp. If pt titii'-, re] lent : sei* rf p* at. ] 
Contanmig rc]ii‘t itnnis; repeating; repot it iou.‘*. 
repetitor (re-pet"i-ttir), u. [s= V. r/yn/ibar = 
I'l . n pf fi m = Sp. I’g. repf tutor = It . n/n (ttfirt , 
n pi 1 1 tori , < li. n in tttov, one who demand'' back, 
a reclniim-r. MI., n repeater, < njntin, sook 
ngatn, repeat : soo njnat.] A [»nvatc instruc- 
tor or tutor III a university. 

repicque, ». ami I'. Sm- npujne. 
repine (n-jun' l, r. I,; pret. and [ip. n jniud. ppr. 
ripiniiifi. [Ihirly mud. 10. npiiiu; < n- + /um-: 
perbaji" suggested by Of'. r(ponulri, prick 
again, or b\ rcjnnt^.] 1, To be fretfully ilis- 
conleiitiil; be uiiliappy and imlulge in eom- 
plaint; murmur: often with at or ai/ains( 

I.acln «l*t tlurt.al gaii lo rej'ine, 

And h i)il 

'■ Nut *“ 1 ' . fur nhal Hie I'ulci tin eneo ilccrcf. 

>'<it all tin. g'ttl't c.in ehaunge, ner J*ov hlin*i If can fri v 
.s'/v/ir.-r, r ij., I \ . 11 r.l 

'lids '■ du.i-'f tri'h )i'U ••e Finnifulp rrpme nf, Indiig 
jiul in )t.iiir ni"iiilif*>. \i»iir hlemru k* s can tli';:i «l. 

ipMti >1 in John .s'f/idA r \N iirk“, I 22“.*. 

Our Mi'ii ht finu' » I untie hiich gre.il runs, nml the Wlml 
liki III cuiit Iniii , ff lifcau'v (he) «crt kept at nu'h 
hhiJtt aUuMaiiit /;(ii;i/’irr, \i»)iii;c<, I 251. 

I'll) nil k <1 inh iliil.inis rrjnnr, cuinpl iln, 

'i'.ix'il 111) the lirii« ef Inlmiir hutals In 'aln 

CoKj-er, I)\jKi«iulalltMi, 1. .:ol. 

2t. To fail ; gi\ e w ay. 

/iV/'dioc; ctiuraUf ) Ichln 

No ft>i)te te fee .S;fc-n*''r. I' (? , I. li 17. 
repine (m -|iiii'), ». [< nimii, r.] ,\ ri iiiiiinj;. 

[Rnrc.] 

U ere in \ vr fniir Mich lamps tcigelhcr ndv'tl, 

Hail n"l Ills [f) L'Si cl'imlcil with Ills hren's reptne 

Slntk., N emis ;iiiil Ad'Uils 1. rm. 
Ami )c. fair he.ips, the Mines’ feifriil phrlius 
(In Pjiltf of time anti ernlnUH rejn'in-ji) 

Slanil Htlll, ami tlourish. />/». Unit. Satln-s, II, li. >s, 

repiner (le-iu'ncr), n. one will) repines or 
murmurs. 

l.ct rash r<*/'im*rz Rtaiid app.illetl 
Whotlaie net triiBt in 'Ihee I'tMoi;;. 

Alas for maiden, alns for ,Tmlgc. 
l-’ur rich rej/inrr and lionscheM tlrudt'e! 

Whittier, Mauil Muller. 

repining (re-in'ning), n. [Verlial n. of repute, 
r.J Discontent; ri'grot ; complaint. 

He sat UIMJ 1 I the locks that etlgeil the phnre, 

Ami In contlnneil weeping ami in tlghs 
And vain rcpininija wore the hours away. 

The Atlanitc, LXVI. 79. 
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repiningly (ve-pi'iiing-li), adv. With murmur- 
ing or complaint. 

repique (ro-p6k'), n. [Also repicque; < F. repic^ 
rcpiipio, < repiquery i’orinorly repicquery pride 
or thrust again, < re- + piquer, prick, thrust, < 
picy a point, piko: soo pike^.] In piquety tlio 
winning of thirty points or iiioro from combi- 
nations of cards in one’s hand, before tho play- 
ing begins and before lui opiiouont has scored 
at all. 

repique (re-i)C*k'), r, [< rcpiqucy ».] I. inirans. 
In jnqncty to score a iepi(|iic. 

ll, trans. To score a ropiipio over. 

**Vour game hn.s hceu nhorl,*’ mid Harley. ‘‘Irrpiqurd 
him,” uiiRwered the old man, with Joy 8)iaikliiig In his 
cmmteimnce. II. Mttekruzie, Alan of Keeling, x\v. 

Also repicffite. 

replace (ro-plfis'), r. jirot. and jip. replaccdy 
jqir. replacinif. [< re- + place; )>rob. suggested 
hy F. reinpfaetr (s(*o reiniiilaee).'] 1. To put 
again in tlie fonnerorthc juoper place. 

The earl . . . was rriJarnl In his govcminent. Paeon. 

Tho deities of Tn>y, and Ills own IVnalcs, arc made the 
eompanloiisof his lllglit ; . . . and at Ia.st Iu‘r< 7 >/arejttheiri 
in Italy, tlielr native e«»nnliy. Vrpdnt, .Knehl, Hed. 
A hermit , . . re;»/<ie'd his hook 
Wttliin Its cnstoinary nook. 

Coirj>i r, Abmillrcr Ctirrectcd. 

2. To restore (what has been taken away or 
borrowed): return; make good: as, to nplaer 
a sum of money borrowed. — 3. To substitute 
hoinctliing competent in the ]diieo of, as of 
soinelhing wliicli bus been displaced or lost or 
destroycti. — 4. T<» fill or take the n1nc(‘ of; 
supersede; lie a substitute for; fulfil tho end 
or olliee <»f. 

It 1*1 a heav) charge ag.dn«t Veti r tt»lmcc snifered that 
MI Impiirt.ant a pei>*iii :e» tin' piiecet-or of an ah«i>lutc 
monan li mn-tt in e«b he hhotiM gmw np 111 etlne*itetl nml 
unlit n* him. Prouphnin. 

\\ 1th Ixrat 1, n llgloii rrjJnr'd imuaUty. 

.V. .lrm/t(. I.Mcratiirc ami I»t>gma, p. U. 

'nn «r eomtK>itml<« (org odc aeM-) may be reg.irtb '1 a.s 
lijilrtic.ulKmH In w lilt ti ii)ilregt n Is reiJiteed I*) earhox)!. 

I.neoe. Prit., V. 

The xliw of Ufr ns a thing («» he put up wU!> rejlnrina 
HmI rt-it for t xlvti'iief wlili h w.«h fo Intciist' in » arl) elc I 
Il^AllotiH T. ilitrdu, lt« inrn of the Nutlw, 111. J. 

Replaced cryotal. -Syn. 1. T») n in'ttatc, 

ret «l.tlill‘lt, rt More. 

replaceable (re-phV.'-a-bl).o. t’apable of being 

repiaeetl; ihul innv In* replaeed, 

replacement (ie-p^»'*'>*'!:id ), a. {<. repiacf -p 
•Hunt, (‘f. !’. n inpliici no nt, < n nijilfiCf I'y re- 
place.] 1. q’he act of 1 * 0 - 
plneing. 

The organic tn i) HKcwIm* 

l«e rt gaol* d let »ltrhi«l from .alt** 
hob h) the rejlneeuient of l|., l»\ <» 

Piietie pnt , \ .Vst. 

2. In <Ti/sbi/.. the removal of 
nn etlgeorangle by one plane 
or more. 

replaccr (n-jda'ser). «. 1. 

(bie who or that whieh re- 
plnecs, 



plnee. — i 



I frj.l. . 

, llir I r \ 
T. . ^ M.*- 

• >ll . «I|> llic I I 


Urt J rf 

vt.t 

if.<- i-l »« t . » f .» 

I.' lf> lu 

n-'-tores t(» lln» former or proper 
One who or that whieh takes |lje 
jduc*' of another; 
a snbslitufe. C.ir-rc- 
placer. a <l«-\le«' c.utIiiI 
on m irl) all Ann ric.ui mil 
w!») tnUiiH for i|uitki> re 
pl.icing «li ralb tl « htib on 
till* tr.u k. II U u«t.il In 
p tlr-.onr f<*r *• u h mil, nml 
eoii*>l«t<« t*f n hliort hva>> 
liir of Iron swhtliiig on a 
jtike width b p1aee<l to»r 
tin- railln'ml fthiir]) pull 
of (hr loetimothe pulb the 
tlerailttl wheeb up the le- 
pbetr, wilt nee the) tlrop 
iiIHiii the miK 

replacing-switch (re-j»la'sing-swich), n. A 
devicr* consisting of a mu let! pair of iron j dates 
liingetl tt» shoes litt iiig over the rails, used as a 
britige to n-pliiee on the trard; rlerailetl railway 
r<dling-s|oek. a noiiml pdi of plale> ma) he hingetl 
lo the llmt t*> f.ii llltate the idiicliig of the luMge In j)o>b 
lion to rtiehe the e.tr-wheels. 

roplait (re-pliit'). f*- b [Also nphat; <n- + 
/Vfiif, r.] 'fo plait or fold again; fold one [inrt 
of over anotlier again and again. 

In hb (Knphaers) llr**! works. . . . wc hehohl mniiy 
sm.dl foMIngs tiffen rejdented, which look like so many 
whipconb. hriiden, Ohserxatloiis on DnfreMnoj’s Art 

(of Painting. 

replant (re-plant''), p. t. [< OF. (and F.) re- 
planter = Sp. Pg. rrplantar = It. ripiaularcy 
< MD. refilanltirey jdaiit again, < L. rc-, again, 
+ jilantarvy plant: hco 1. To plant 

again. 


repletion 

Smnll trees upon which figs or other fruit grow, being 
yet unripe, . . . take . . . up in a warm day, andrrpfnnf 
them in good ground. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 443. 

2, Figuratively, to reiustate. 

I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona, 

Ami replant Ileniy in liis former state. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ill. 3. IDS. 

replant (rO -plant'), n. [< replant, p.] That 
w'liich is replanted. [Recent.] 

No growth has appeared in any of the replants. 

Medical News, LII. 4SS. 

replantable (ro-plan'ta-bl), a. [< OF. rcphint- 
ahlc; as replant + -aUc.] Capable of being 
planted again. Imp, Diet, 
replantation (re-plan-ta'slion), V. [< P. ’re- 
plantation ; narejilant 4- -diion.’] Tlio act of 
idantiiig again. 

Attempting the replantationot that heautiful imago sin 
and vice had ohlltcrated and defaced. 

Ilallpwcll, Saving of Souls (1077), p. 100. (Latham.) 

replead (re-pled'), r. t. and i. [< OF. *rc- 
plaider, rrpledoiery rcploidcVy idcad again; as 
re- 4* plead.] To plead again, 
repleader (re-ple'd6r), n. [< OF. *replaidcr, inf. 
iiHod as a noun : hoo replead.] In a second 
jdending or course of pleadings; tho right or 
privilege of ]»loadiTig again: a course alloAved 
for the correction of mispleading, 
repleat (re-idet'), r. t. Same as rcplait. 
repledge (re-idej'), v. t. [< OF. rcpletjicr (ML. 
;77)/r//;;/;'c), pledge again ; e.9- re- pledge. Cf. 
ripUvij.] 1. 'To pledge again. — 2. In Scots 
\au\ to demand judicially, as the person of nn 
offender ueciiscd before another tribunal, on 
the ground that tho alleged otTenso had been 
eommitted within tho rejiletlger’.s jurisdiction. 
’J’liis was fonncrly a pnvilcge competent to 
certain jirivuto jurisdictions, 
roplcdger (re-i>lej'er), n. One Avho rcplodgcs. 
replenish (re-plcn'isli), r. [< MK. replenisscn, < 
renleniss-, stem of certain parts of OF. rcplcnir, 
till nj) again, < Ij. re-, again, + JIL. ^plvnire, < 
ph nils, U\]\: ^00 Jilt nisli.] I. trans. 1. To till 
again; Inmce, to fill completely; stock. 

bcsvrtis nqlnn'-’dird with wylde hcnstls .ind vcnlmous 
M'niciiti"*. .^ir T. Lliiot, The Hoveriiour, 11. 9. 

be fruitful, and muUlidy, and mVrrnVA the earth. 

(ILMI. 1. 2S. 

Tlicrwa^ . . . a quantlllc of a great Forte of Hies, . . . 
which e.Tmc out t>f hole^ In gronml, nml Teptenished all 
)■’ wiKHb, nml cate )*' green thlngF. 

bljinuiith blnutatlfni, p, 3iri. 

2t. To lini^'h; eornidete; eonsnmmato; per- 
fect. 

We Finulhcred 

Th(‘ mo*^! reilmuhfd sweet wttrk (»f nature. 

Shnk., Itkh. 111., Iv. 3. 18. 
3f. To revive. J*alsfirttre. (Jlalliirfll.) 

n.t intraii'f. To recover former fullness. 

It b like . . . that the hninours in men’s hodUs in- 
ert a«c ami tlccrca«ic as the muon doth; and therefore It 
Wire gfttHi to jiiirgc some day or two after the full; for 
that thi u the humour'' w III not rrptenoh so soon. 

Pnenn, Nat. Hl.st., | SOI. 

rcplcnishcr (rc-jden'ish-er), n. One who or 
that whicli r(‘p!enishos; sjiecilicnlly, in elect., 
a static inlliience- or induetion-maehine used 
for maintaining the charge of a rjuadraiit elec- 
t rounder. 

replenishment (ro-plen'ish-ment), n. [< rr- 
jilfuisli 4- -ana/.] ‘l. The act ’of nqdenishing, 
or the state of being re|denis]ied. — 2. That 
wliicli rephmishe.s ; a supjily. ('tarper. 
replete (rc-plOt'), a. [Karlymod. F. also rr- 
jdfat; < Mlh repute, nplet, < OF. (and F.) re- 
phi = Dr. rtplct = S]i. Dg. It. nphto, < L. rc- 
phtus, filled up, pp. of rephrv, till again, < re-, 
again, 4- phre, fill: see phntij. Cf. complete.] 
Filled nj>; completely filled ; full; abounding. 
Ware the somie In hb a.tcoiiolnjin 
Ne fyadu juw not rriM of humours linte. 

C/mt;riT, Nun’s briesl's Tale, I. 137. 

The worM’s large tongue 
Pmclalms you for n man rejP'tr with mocks. 

.'<hnk., I.. I- L., V. 2. Sr»3. 

H, that 'a a comedy on a veiy new jdaii ; rrjdcte w jth w it 
and mirth, yet of a most Fcilons monil ! 

N/irru/(in, The Critic, L 1. 

replete (iv-plGt'), r. prol. iiiiil pp. trpMid, 
)i|ir. rrjdi'tiiiii. [< L. ni-lclKx. jip. of rcpicrc, 
liil 11 ]): si‘L‘ tTjih'lc, «.] To fill to repletion or 
.>iiitiety; till full. 

Snell have their intestines rejected with wind and excre- 
ments. IVnrrr, 'I'realise of 'bohafco, p. 407. (A’lirj/c. Diet.) 

repleteness (re-]ilet'iies), ». The st.nto of lie- 
iuf’ rejilete; fiillnoss; repletion. . 

repletion (re-plC'slipii), ». f- rcjilcciouii, 

< OF. ni-ktioii, rcjilccivn, F. repUtiun = Pr. 
reptccio = Sp. repkeiou = Pg. rcpkgilo = It. rc- 



repletion 

plczionc, < L. rcp1ctio{u-), a filling up, < replcrc, 
fill up: soo replete."] 1. Tho state of being 
I'cploto; fullness; specifically, superabundant 
fullness; surfeit, especially of food or drink. 
Ilcjilcccioun nc inntlc hire ncvcrc sik ; 

Attcmi>ro Oyete wns al liirc pliJsJk, 

Chaucer, Nun’s Tricst’s Talc, 1. 17. 
Drowsiness followed Tcplction, ns a mntter of course, 
and they gave us n bed of skins in iin inner room. 

D, Taylor, Northern Tr.'ivol, p. 118. 

2. lu mcd., fullness of blood; plolhorn. 
repletive (ro-ple'tiv), a. [< c)l'\ repU tif; as re- 
plctc + -url] Causing repletion, ('oft/nivr. 
repletivelyi (re-plo'tiv-li), adr. In a rcplelivo 
manner; redundantly. 

It is like the hand In thcnninrin nt a hook, 

f iointing to eonio remarkable thing, auit of gie-it sucoeeiU 
ng consequence. It is a direct, a rcfcicnce. a dash of tho 
Holy Ghost’s pen; seldom used rejMiirly, Init to impart 
and iini>ort some special note. 
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other and by the same artist, differing from n 
copy in that it is hold to have tho same right 
ns tho first made to ho considered an original 


report 

Tho riglit hand rejilumcd 
TTis black locks to their wonted composure. 

Broicmng, Saul, x\’. 

replunge (re-plnnj'), V. t [< OF. rcpJongicr,¥. 

plunge again; as rc- + plunge. \ io 



1. To fold or bend back: as, a replicated leaf. 
— 2f. To reply'. 

They clinging In their ncckcs, like rats, smothered in 
this hohle, p««>iel> icjJicaUul, . . . “Witli hunger, and 
hope, and thirst. \v<e content ourcselvcs.” 

l>eiitett Stutte (llarl. Misc., VI. 180). 

3, In to a<ld one of its replicates to (a 

given tone). 


Jicv. T. Adam.f, Works, II. 110. replicate (rep'H-kiit), a. and ii. [= F. repligue 
repletory (re-ple'to-ri). n. [< replete + -on/.] z=: Sp. Pg. npUvndo = It. repheato^ < L. rcplica- 


Or or pertaining to repletion ; 1 endiug to or prrt- 
ducing repletion, 

A University, ns nn intellect uni gymnn.siiiTn, shonhl eon* 
sldcr that its “mental dietetic” Is t«»nlc, not TCjdehtry. 

Sir ir. Uttinilton, Di'seu'-sions, Apji. iii..r 

repleviable (re-plevM-a-bl), a. [< rrpicrg -b 
^nldc.Ji Saim‘ a< rtplm^alde. 
replevin (re-plev'in), u. [< OF. replcriu, •jrp/r* 
rfuc (MIj. repfevivn). ^ reptrnr. warrant, pledge: 
SQC rcplcri/. Cf.jj/enii.J 1, In /uir. . a personal 
action winch lies to recover po^'^os.'^ion <»f goods 


or clmttpls UTOngfnllytukon ofdctuincd, upon replicatile (rep ' li-kii -til), n. [< rei 
giving seennty lo try the right to tlicin in a suit .,,,.1 j,, ,n:iv bo folded 

ntlnv, and. if that slioiihlbedeterniined against (be wings of cerruin insects. 


fns, pp. of r( pUenrCf fold or beud back: seo rep- 
licate, I. ft. Folded. Speclftcally— (fl) In 
folded bark «|M>n Itself, cither outwnnl as in vernation, 
or liiv\.aj«l as in estivation, (h) In ciifom., noting wings 
wbifh have a joint in tho costal tiiarghi by mc.itis of 
wliirii the outer pmt folds or intlier slides k>aek on^ tlio 
a*' the jn»stcrii>r w lags of hcetles. ftoinctiines 
tliei c .»re tnore (liaii one of siu h Ir iiisveisc folds, and tlio 
niiig in.ij be foldid HKl a fan befoic it is bent, ns In the 
earwigs. 

II. n. In inustc. i\ tone one or more octaves 
distant from a given tone; n reiietilion at a 
higher or lower oetave. 

replicate + 
back on 



erty In eu'^tody of the Inw, taken for a tax, or the like. 

2 . Tho writ hy wliich goods and oliuttels tiro 
replevied. — 3t. Bail.— Beplevln in the ccplt, an 
ftctiou of replexin in whicli the cltarpo was llmt the dc* 
fendanl wrongfully took tlie Replevin tn the 

detlnet, nu nctlnn in wlilch tlio charge was only tlial tlie 
defendant wrnigfully detained tlie t'ood®. The Iinpcrtanee 
of the dl'^tincthm lielween this an«i replevin in lliecepit 
w.ns tliat the latter wj\s appn'pnatc In c i*es where an no- 
tion of trespass mlplit lie, ami did not re<inlrc any ilvinaml 
before hrlnglng the action. 

replevin (rr-plev'in), r. /. [< r/jdtvtn, II,] To 
replevy. 

Me, wiio once, yon know, 

IHd from the poind ><m 

S. 7?nff'-r, The Ladj's Answer to the Knlglit, 1. 1 

replevisable (rv-plovM-sa-bl), a. [< OF. npU- 
vtss’dliU, < njihni', replevy: sec repln'idi.] In 
lair, enpnlde of being replcvietl. Also rtpleri- 
aide. 

Thl> Is a ca‘c In whicli neltlicr Inll imr rnahiprire can 
be received, the felon who Is Unide to be c«iinitdtted on 
licavv ground^ of Ftifiplclon not being repUrUnhlr nndei 
tlie Mntute of ilic ;{d of King Kdw.xrd. Scott. Hob Uoy, v ill, 

replevisli (ro-idev'ish), r. t, [< OF. r/p/u /^v-, 
Ftcin of eertain jiarts of vfjdcrir, roploxy: soo 
rfpiny.'} In htir, io bail niil ; replevy. 

replevisor (ro-jilcv'i-sor). n. [NL., <rrp/r/ A(/0 
+ *ori.] A plaintTiT in rejihwni. 

replevy (ro-plovM), r.; prot. and pp. ifpln'i/d. 
I»pr. rcjdn'i/tntj. [Karly mod. l’].r/jilerie ; < AIK. 
•r(}drvint,\ ()F. replerir. < ML. rvplerire, nKfi 
nplrgian (after iiom.), give b.iil, surety, < iv* 
+ jd't'rirr, jtlnfiare, warrant, jiledgo: hoc jdidi/c 
nml ]dn-ni, rmd ef. r^/drr/».J I, tians. 1. To 
rooovot* pn‘“-owsion of by an aolion of replevin; 
sue for iind get back, pending the notion, hy 
giving soonrity io try the light tfjjhe gooils in 


rejdientuH »-), a reply, < ir/i/ir/ire, reply: sec rep- 
Itenif, rcphi.l 1. An answer; a reply. 

My w III l« tills for platrr«imiuslouii, 

>\'ltl»t>iii«-ti eov rcpf'lirociovn. 

Vhnuerr. Kniglit’s 1'nlc, 1. PS5>. 

n.'vMfx, to bo d. io iiMb d of ft sponge! wiml replication 
fliould Im mnde bv tliv him of a king? 

Shak., llnmlct, Iv. g. Uk 


fold oacK, turn nacK, turn over, rwiieat, oju. 
a laxv-terra) roplv, < re-, back, + pVicnrCy fold: 
QQophj. Cf. apphj.'\ I. irans. If* To fold back. 
Tho oucr nape [tahlc-cloth] schalle dowbuUe be layde, 

To tlio vltur Bydc the scluagc bradc ; 

TJio oucrschiage he scljallerci)h/(j, _ „ ^ 

As towcllc hit were. Bahccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 321. 
2. To rotiwn for an answer. 

Perples'd and troubled at his had success 
Tho tempter stood, nor had what to reply. 

Milton, P. R., IV. 2. 

II. inirans. 1. To make answer; answer; re- 
spond. 

0 man, who art thou tliatrrph'c^f against God? 

Rom, jx. 20. 

Beplu not to me with a fool-born jest. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., v. 5. 59. 

Knit ten years slander'd, did lie once reply? 

Pope, I’rol, to Satires, 1. 374. 

lie sang his song, and I replied with mine. 

Tennyson, Audlcy Court. 

2. To do or give something in return for some- 
thing else; rnnko return or response; answer 
by suitable action ; meet an attack: as, to rc- 
phj to the enemy’s fire. 

Tiic nympil exulting (Ills witli shouts the sky ; 

Tlio walls, tho woods, and long canals reply. 

pope, R. of the L., ill. 100. 

When I addressed her with my customarj' salutation, 
8ho only replied hy n sharp gesture, and continued her 
walk. R- Stevenson, Olalla. 

3. In lan\ to answer a defendant’s plea, Tho 
dcfend.'mt pleads In bar to the plaintllf’s declaration ; the 
plalntlll TcpUcn to the defendant’s pica in bar. 

reply (vf*-pU'), n, [=: F. rvplajnc = Sp. replica 
=s pg, replica, a reply; from tho verb: sco re- 
ply, v.'] 1. An answer; a response. 

Quhcmt nl Innghcd, .ns If I had bene do'ven from al rc- 


2. In Ut<r. tl.c llnnl Hlc|._m Ihc plon.liiiKs in n /'"'"."i'-i'fr'Jt'tcd to see n (rivulousrjcst roc to'c s'oifd 

* niiBuer. A. //time, Orthograpbic (E. E. T. S.), p. 18, 


,iui]iii(iii*l:ivx aettou <»r bill in tupiily, being 
reiily <if tin* [daintill or oompluiiiant to tlie do 
fciuiaut*'' pb-a or .uiswer. 

To that Ih.nJ Im- batli amisucnl y have rcplyeil yn such 
wvfo tlial > tnwM* 1.. be Hiie ynougli that there phall no 
vnullabb tltjiigb* ►e>d to the conlmrle of i«j sejdrrph- 
caciott, and a'.mooli ns be w<K>ld ^ey shall he hut falpncHSc 
and Ic^ijMg?. Pa»u$n Lettens, I. 200. 

3f. Ketuni or r<-perc!is.«iou of .sound. 

TiImt trembled imderiicath her banks, 

To bear the repUcatum of )onr Hiunds 

xia«lc ill her eoneave shore*. Shnk.,S. r., i. 1. 51. 

Tlio echoes sighed 

In lulling rcjdicaUan. (Uorcr, 

4, Tu lagiCf tlic fissuniiiig or using of the same 
term txvieo in tho same proposilion. — 5. Itoiie- 
tition; houee, a copy ; a jiorlrait. 

The n«>tcs on which he appeared (o be fo n'*lduotifily 
occuj)b*tl imdniy cojiFlsted *»r rejdiration^ <if Mr. f Irvyuin s 
placid phjhiogiiom) . Parrar, .riillan Home, vi. 

G. A ropoaird folding or hondiiig hack of a 
surface. — 7. In luusie, the rci)olition of a louo 
at u higher or l<»wor octave, ora comhination 
of repliealo.s together. 

replicative (rej/li-kn-liv), a. i=; F. repUendf; 
< replicate + -ire.] Of the iiatiiro of replica- 
tion; containing rcjdication, ^ ^ j ^ 

ho 


I jiaiisc for a rc2>ly. 


a Miit at law. See rfpUviii.^2\. To lake liack (ve-pli'er), ii. [Also reph/er; < reply + 

or set at liherty upon security, as anything Ojio wlio replies or answciK; one xvlic 

seizod; bail, as a person. makes a reidy; hjmcirn-ally, in school disputa- 


Rut jotir.-i the- walft [wnlf) by high prerogative. 
'Iherefon 1 hunihly crave >onr Mnji stlo 
It to replevin, and my son rciirive. 

SpcnKcr, r. il, IV. xll. 31. 

II. T<( l:iko poHi^e.ssioii of pooils or 

cliiittfls FiiPil for |jy (III aclioii of rcjiloviii. 

Tlicc.-itllc-onner . . . inlRlit cither npply lo tlicKliiK'n 
fni3in-cry fur o «rit eunimandluR the .slierilf to "loakc 
n rltihi/'or he ndcht verlrally complain hlmRclf lo tlio 
Shcrllf, « ho would then pioceed at once tu rnilrcif. 

Mainr. Liirly Hist, of Instltotlons, p. 20(. 

replevy (ro-plev'i), ti. [< JfE. trjficri/; <.rcplcr;i, 
f. Cf. rrjikrin, ii."] Koplovin. 

The ludyof tho Imndred told ino thofWhailca spake to 
hjm, tn cas he tied !)e dlRtreyued, tlint lie wotfl have Reto 
Iiyni a rrptrnj ; and the haly Itad lij'ni kete a rcjilriij tit 
Ida mayater and lie wold een’e It. ration Lcttcru, 1. 101. 

replica (rcp'li-kii), u. [= F. ripUqnc, it copy, a 
rcpciit, < It. rcjilim, it repetition, reply, < ripli- 
rarc, repent, reply: Koo rephj, v. Cf. rrph /, ;;.] 
1. A work of art initdo in e.vaet likeness of tin- 


Sliak.,J. C., lit. 2. S7. 
Tims sayiiiR rose 

Xlic moimrcli, ami prevented all Tejily. 

Millan, T. L., it. 407. 

1 leave the (jull)Ides tiy wliicli sncti persons would try 
lo creep out from under tlie crushhiR weiRlitof tliesccon- 
rluslons to tlio nnlortiinates wlio suppose tlmt a rcjily is 
ociiilvalcnt lo an answer. 

0. ir. Holmes, ilcd. Essays, p. 81. 

2. Tlie net or power of nnswcriitg, especinlly 
with fitness or eonelnsivencss. 

In Elalcment, thoIatcLord Holland was not succcsstul; 
his chief excellcneo lay In rcjity. , , , 

.Macnulay, I.ord Ilollaml. 

3. Tlmt -wliieli is dono for or in eonseqncnce 
of HomethiiiK else; nn nn.swcrhy deeds; ncoun- 
toi’-ntlnek: ns, his rrplii wns a hlow. — 4. In 
mtwir, tlie nnswer of n fngm'.=Syii. 1 mid 2. Itc- 
Jolndcr, retort. 

repolish (rfi-pol'ish), r. t. To polish nf-ain. 
repone (re-p6n'), r. (.; pret. and pp. repuned, 
pjir. rcpoiiiiir/. [= OF. rcpmidrc, rcpniirc, lay 
aside, conceal, also reply, = Sp. repmicr = Pg. 
repdr = It. rijieirir, < ].. reponr re, lay, iilaeo, lint, 
or set hnek, replace, lay aside, lay np, pro- 
.sevvo; IIIj. (ns a law-term) reply; < re-, Imek, 
+ pnuci'C, put: see pnnciit. Cf. nposc.'} 1. 
To replace ; spoeifieally, in Scots fair, to restore 
to a position or a situation lornierly held. — 2. 
To reply. [Seolch in hoth uses.] 

lions one who makes a return to an ausnei , repopulate (ro-pop'n-lat), r. t. [< rc- + pnpu- 
a rcsiHindrnf. rcpcoidc.] To populato or pooplo 

At nil act Ilf the rMiiimcnccmcnt, llic answerer gave for oj.nxy. buddIv witll ti new population; I'CpCoplo. 
his am '<li‘in: That ail ailBPieniey wu* better thuH a mnu* ’ ii j ^ ... . , , 

archy. 'Ihc repUrr, who w.as a .n«.’«oliitc fellow, tlld ta.x Temlniglo returned to the cHy.nml theii begnnnc for to 
him ; That, btlr" a private in cd man, lie would give a rcjioimlatc It. llalluyi a 1 oyayes, II, —0. 

rimstjon of Ftale. 'I he niiswerir hnld; Tliut the readier j-gpopulatiOH (rG-pop-u-lfi'shon), i>. [= F. VC- 

of 

hping roponplod. 

report (rc-pnrt' ), r. [< klE. rcportcu, < OF. (inul 
F.) reporter^ carry hack, return, remit, refer, = 
Pr. Rp. rrparfar, carryback (cf.Pg. reportar, re- 
Bpeut, lionor, regard), = It. ripnrlarCj < L. repor- 
tare, carry back, bring back, carry ofT, got, ob- 
tain, bring back (an nceoimt), report, kIL. also 
xvrilo (an uceouut) Cor information or rocord, 
< re-, back. 4- portarc, carry: seo port^. Cf. 
rappnrt.] I. fraufi. 1. To bear or bring back 
us ail answer; relate, as what has boon dis- 


aidmuch wroncthcprlvlItgeofM-holarH; who would he ^ i-ri)f)h!ac)(W' as rc- + vmul 

much Blnillent-d If they Bhoiild glv *|iie«tlon8 of nothing — ^V’ ^ 4’^" 

hut such thtngH wherein tliey are iir.ictheil. latiOll.] Tho lict of rcpcoplillg, oi the . tato 01 


AjMiiihlliegmi (cd. Speddlng, XIII. 319). 
ropluin (rcpMuin)» [NI-I., < L. rephtm, a dof>r- 
caso.] Tn hot., the framc-liko phicenta, across 
whicli the Hepliiin Btretche«, from which the 
valvcB of a capsule or other dehiscent fruit fall 
away in (ielnseoiico, a.s in ('ruviferw, eertain 
]*apavcrarr}r. Mimosa, etc.; sometimes incor- 
rectly applied to the Boptuin. 
replume (ro-plom'), v. t. [< rc- + pUmc.'] To 
rcarraiigo;' ]nit in proper order again; proon, 
as a bird its fcatliers. 



report 

covered by a person sent to examine, explore, 
or investigate. 

But you, fairo Sir, whose pageant next ensewes, 

Well mote yee tlieo, as well can wish your thought, 
That liome ye may report thriso happy nowes. 

Spenser ^ F. Q. , II. I. 33. 
Tom, an arch, sly rogue, . . . 

Jloves without noise, and, swift as an express. 
Reports a message wuth a pleasing grace. 

Conper, Truth, 1. 205. 

2. To give an account of; make a statement 
concerning; say; make known; toll or relate 
from one to another. 

Rcj)ortc no slaiinder, nc yet shew 
The fniitcs of flattery. 

Rahccs DookiVi, E, T. S.), p. 07. 
It is reported among the heathen, and Oashinti saith it, 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel. Nch. vi. C. 

Why does the world report that Kate doth limp? 

0 slanderous n orld ! Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 251. 

Came 

The lord of Astol.at out, to whom the Prince 
Jieported who ho was, a!ul on what qiicst, 

'Rennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. To give an oflioial or formal account or 
statement of: as, to rcjiort a deficit. 

A committee of the whole . . . has no authority to 
punish a brcaeli of order, . . . hut can only rise and re- 
port the matter to tlio assembly 

('tis/nii't. Manual of J’nrl, Practice, § .30S 

4. To write out and give an account or state- 
ment of, as of tlu* proceedings, debates, etc., 
of a legislative body, a convention, court, etc. ; 
specifically, to write out or take do\m from tlio 
lil)s of the speaker: as, tbo debate was fully 
rcjtortvfl. — G. To lay a charge against; bring 
to the eognizanco of: ns, to report one to one's 
employer. — Gf. To refer (one’s self) for infor- 
mation or credit, 

1 report me nnt»» the con'clcncc’? of all the land, whether 
he p.iy trulh (U other\'li<e. 

Ti/iidntr, Ans. t<» blrT More, etc. (Parker Soc., IS.’O), p. u. 

Wheiein I nport me to them tlinl knew Sir Nicliolns 
Bacon IaioI Keejicr of the great Seale. 

Ptittenhrnn, Arte of I'.ng. Poetic, j). 110. 

7f. To return or reverberate, ns sound; echo 
baek. 

'I’lic earo t.aking ple.a'^tjre to hearc the like tunc rep<rrte<l, 
and to feeU his relume. 

Arte of Ihig I'oe'-te, p nri. 
Ifjou i'i)cak thrciMvords, It w 111 (perhaps) pojue three 
tinier rejmrt jim the whole three wor‘lP 

Jlaenn. Nat lllsl., § 2ia. 

8f. Todc'-cribe; rej»resont. 

He shall know \«iu better, fir If I mnj live to report jou 
S/,ak.. .M fur M , 111. 2. 172. 
Bid him 

Rej^rt the feature of Octa^la, her }vnn. 

Her Inelinatlufi kt him not ]e:ive out 
'I he I olotir of lier hair. Shnk , \ and II. .5. 112. 
To bo reported, or (usnally) to bo reported of, to be 
(well or 111) hf)<*ken of, he mentioned. 

Timotlieus . . . uas \\v]\ rejxiried of. Act.sxNl 2. 

To report one's self, (o) To make known ones towi 
w hereah«iutH nr nim ements to atu person, or In any de-lg- 
natecl plaee *ir t»tllee, so as In. (ti rea«llm'‘'s to perhirrn a 
dutj, SLr\lee etc , when tallecl uimn. (5) To give Infor- 
mation ahi.ut one’s self . speak for one's self 
The rhlmncj -piece 

Cliaste Dlan bathing . ne>«r saw 1 llgnrcs 
‘'o Ukel> to , the cutter 

\\ as as another nature 

S/iaK , ('ymhelinc, 11. t. S.3. 
= Syn. 1. To announec, coinnmiileate 2. To rmnor, 
hruft 

II. i)itran.s. 1, To give in n rojiort, or make 
a formal statement: as, the committee will re- 
port at twelve o’clock. — 2. To give an nccoiint 
or description ; fipecifically, to do the work of 
a rej)orter. See rrportn" {It). 

'riiere Is a gentleman that eeiw’cc the count 
Reporie hut coarsely of her. 

.VAoA-., AIlsM'dl, ill. 5. fA 
For t^^•(> Fes-JiuiiB he [Diekens] reported for the “ Mirror 
of I’.irUnment,’ . . and in the ses'-lon of ISGT* hecame 
reporter for the “ Morning Chronicle.' 

Lcflit' Stephen, Diet. National Blog., XV 21. 

3. Same as to t'cjtorf onc^s self (o) (see under 

I.): ns, to report at headquarters, 
report (re-p6rt'), n. [< ME. report = F. report, 
a bringing forward (rapport, relation, a state- 
ment, report), = It. ripnrto, report; from tin* 
verb.] 1. An account lirongbt back or re- 
turned; a fitntemeiit or relation of facts given 
in reply to imiuiry, as Mu* rc.sult of investiga- 
tion, or by a ])erson authorized to o.xamine add 
bring or send information. 

other service tharmc this I myhtc comendo 
To jow to done, hut, for the tymo Is Bhortc, 

I puttc theym nouhte l!i this lytyl Reporte, 

Rabees Rook (E. i: T. .S.). p. 8. 
'J’his is (quod he) the richt report 
Of all that I did heir and knaw. 

Rattle oj /yfir/nu’(ChIld'8 B.illadH, VII, 187). 
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'Tia greatly wise to talk with our post hours ; 

And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

Young, N'ight Thoughts, il. 377. 
Geraint . . . w'oke . . . and call'd 
For Enid, and , . . Yniol made report 
Of that good mother making Enid gay. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. A talo carried; a story circulated; hence, 
rumor; common fame. 

It was a true report that I hc.ard in mine own land of 
thy acts and of thy wisdom. 1 Ki. x, 0. 

jryhrother.7aqucB he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of ids proflt. Shak., Asyoii Like it, 1. 1. 0. 

3. Repute; public character. 

Cornelius tlic centurion, a just man. and one tliat fc.ar- 
ctli God, and of good report among all the nation of tlic 
Jew’s. Acts X. 22, 

A gentlewoman of mine, 

Who, falling in tlio Haws of lier ow'ii youtli, 

Hath blistered lier report. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 3. 12. 

4. All iipcount or stntcmoiit. (n) A alatcmciit ot 
a judicial opiidon or decision, or of a c.asc argued and de- 
tormlneil In a court of Justice, the olijcct being to pro- 
sent such parts of tlio pleading.^, evidence, and argument, 
with the opinion of tlio comt, as shall serve to Inkwin the 
profession and other courts of the points of law in respect 
to widch tin* case may bo a precedent. Tlic books con- 
taining such statements arc ako called reports. (t») The 
ofllclal document In wideb n referee, master in chancery, 
or auditor embodies Ids flndings or Ids procec<lings for 
the purpose of ])resentation to tlic court, or of flllng as a 
jiart of Its reeonls. (c) In jHtrluunentary law, an ofllclal 
statement of (acts or opinions by a committee, oflleer, or 
lin.ird to the superior body, (d) A paper delivered by tlic 
masters of all sidps arriving from parts beyoml seas to tlic 
custom house, and attested upon oath, eontniidng a state- 
ment in detail of thcc.'irgo on boaid, etc. (r) Annccomit 
or statement, more or less fidt and clrciimstantinl, of the 
proceeiUng.'s, debate, etc., of a kgidntlven‘‘Beinl>ly, meet- 
ing court, etc., or of any occurrence of piddle Interest, In- 
tended f<tr pidilIcntUui ; an epitome or fully written nc- 
count of a sjieech. 

Sttinrl occnsliMinlly took him (rolerldge) to tlie rejiorl- 
ers’ gailerj, where Ids only clfort appears to liave been a 
rejxirtiii a reiimrkalde speccli deli\ere<l by Hit 17 l ei)., 
18<A J/esHe Stephen, HIct. Niitloiml !tl(»g., .XL 

5. The* soutkl of at) o.xjilo.Mion; Ji loud nois)*. 

I’nsset-patiMi clionghs, many In sort, 

IHsing and cawing at tlie gun's report. 

.S7m(.. M. N. Ik. ill. 2. 22. 
The ladling billow .s make a loud rrjtfirt, 

And !*e:d her sides. 

I>ryden, tr. of 0\ld’s Metamori»li., X. 

Of. Relation; cnrn'spondeiiee; eoimei’lion; rof- 
eroiiee. 

Tlic kitchen and stnbks are lll-plac'd. and the corrldore 
worse, luoing no rejs>rt to the wlngn tliey Joyne to. 

Reelt/n, l>iao’. ."^ept. 2.*, ir.72. 

Guard report. .'*ee </nnn/.- pinion of report. Sec 
jnnion-: Practice reports, see - sick re- 

port. S<e so-I. sSym. 1. Narration, detail, description, 
recital. narr:dl)e, communic.allon.— 2. Hearsay,— 4. (n), 

(t) Verdtet, etc. .'‘ee ileetnon 

reportable (ro-pdr'tn-bl), a. [< n jnn t + •ahh-.'] 
Inat may bo Vojiorleil ; lit to bo rojioriod. Imp, 
JUet. 

reportage (r«;-p6r'tnj), ». [< F. ro- 

portor, roport : h(*(* nporf.] Roport. 

I.ord Lytt<m sn)K some sensllde things !)otb about j)oetr)' 
ami alKMd 1‘rotens (Ids frleiidp and be will Inteie-t the 
lovers of per-oiial lUtall bj certain rrf»»rt<i,'//', in which lie 
has exhibited the smtimeids nf an *‘illustilous pmt, 

The Aeadeiny, N<*v. .\ I*-'*), p. :»I7. 

reporter (ro-jior'tor). «. [< ME. rejmrtonr, < 

OF. *rrporttnt\ rt porOmr, ono who rojiorts a 
capo, < ME. report/tfitr, <. nptntarv, roport: poo 
report. Oiio who rojiorts or givos nn aooounl. 
And llint he wolile bene oiire gnvemotir, 

And tpf tmre tales juge ami rejHwtnvr. 

Chaucer, tJeii. Tr'd. tot*. T., I 811. 

There she appeared Indeed , or my reporter dc\ i.«ed w ell 
for her Shak., A. and V., 11. 2, lU.t. 

The mind of iimii, whereto the senses nre but reporters. 

Racon, Adxanceinent of Learning, i 8, 
Spcciflcaily (a) One who draws iipdlllcl.al stutenu nts of 
law jiroceedings and declHloiis. or of kglslatke ileliates 
(i) A member of the stalf of a newspaper whose woik Is 
to collect and (int in foini for snluidsHion to the edltnm 
local infonimtiim of nil kinds, to glee an nceount of the 
proceeding)* at public meetings, enteitainments, etc., ami, 
In genend. to go ii|Hin any mission or <|uest for iicwp, to 
Interview pei-sons whose names iiio before the public, 
and to obtain news for Ids p.iper In any otlier way that 
may bo assigned to idm bx his cldefH 

Among the rejtorters wim sat in the Gallcr)*. it Is le'- 
markable that txvo-tldrds did not wilte Fliort-hand ; they 
made note’s, and trusted to their memories ; Chuiles Dle-k- 
CHS Fat with tiiem In the year 

ir. Jlesant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 210. 
(c) One xeho makes or signs a report, ns of a committee. 
A. J. Kllh. 

roportGrisni (rf'-por'tor-izm), ». [< reporter + 
~isni.'\ The prnotico or biiPiiioFS of roportiug; 
work done by a reporter. [Rare.] 

Fraser . . . seems more bent on Toryism and Irish rc- 
porlerisni, to me iiiflnlte’ly detestable. 

Carlyle, In Froude, IT. 


repose 

reporterize (re-p6r't6r-Iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
rcportcrizcd, p*pr. rcportcrizing. [< reporter 4- 
-izc.'] To submit to the influence of newspaper 
reporters ; eoiTupt with the methods of report- 
ers. [Rare and objectionable.] 

Our reporterized press is often truculently reckless of 
privacy anil decency. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 314. 

reporting (re-p6r'ting), n. [Verbal n. of report, 
p.J The act or system of drawing up reports ; 
the practice of making a report; specifically, 
newspaper reporting (see phrase below): also 
used attributively : as, the reporting style of 
phonography. 

At the Kestoration all reporting was forbidden, though 
the votes and proceedings of the House were printed by 
direction of the Speaker. Lecicy, Eng. in 18th Cent., iii. 
Newspaper reporting, the system by which proceed- 
ings and debates of Congress or Parliament or other legis- 
lative bodies, and the proceedings of public meetings, 
tlic accounts of Important or interesting events, etc., arc 
taken down, usually in shorthand, by a body of reporters 
attached to various newspapers or to general new’s-agen- 
cies, and arc nftenvard prepared for publication. 

reportingly (ro-por'ting-li), adv. By report or 
common fame. [Rare.] 

For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 

Shak., iluch Ado, iii. 1. 110. 
reportorial (rc-pqr-to'ri-nl), a. [IiTeg. < rc- 
])or(cr, taken as ^'reportor, 4- -ial, in imitation 
of words like editorial, professorial, etc.] Of 
or pertaining to n reporter or reporters. [An 
objcetionnblo word, not in good use.] - 
Tlic great new’spapers of New’ York have capital, edito- 
rial talent, reportorial enterprise, and competent business 
inaiingement, and an unequalled Held both for the collec- 
tion of news and the extension of their circulation. 

llarjycr's Mag., LXXVII. CS7. 

reportoryt (re-por'to-ri), n. [irreg. < rcjwrt 4- 
-on/.] A report. 

In this traiiFciirsIvc rrporfor)/, without some obsen’ant 
glimnco, I may not dully overiia.'-so the gallant beauty of 
their haven. A'ns/ir, Lenten ytiiffe (Hark Misc., VL 140). 

reposal (ro-pO'zal), n. [< repose -a/.] 1. 
'J nc act of’ reposing or resting. 

Dost thou tliink, 

If 1 would ptaml against thee, would tlic reposal 

Of any truBt, virtue, or worth In thco 

Make thy wnrd.s fallh’d 't Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 70. 

2t. That on M’liieli one ropo.scs. 

The devil’s cushion, a.s (lualtcr cals It, hl.s pillow and 
clilefc repotall. Rurton, Annt. of JIcL, p. 85. 

rcposancet (rC*-]>GV.{inR), n. [< repose 4* -ancc."] 
Tlie act of rejiosing; reliance. [Rare.] 

.8eo what sweet 
Repomnee licaven can liegct, 

Rp, Hall, Poems, p. 02. 
repose (iv-i)u/.'). »*.; pret. aiuFpp. reposed, ppr. 
rejio^ing.' [< ^^E. rejiosen, < OF. rejmscr, repau* 
.s< r, re]»ose, rest, sttiy, F. repostr = Pr. repnusar 
= Sp. rejnnnr = Pg. rcjioitsar =: It. riposarc, < 
MJj. rtpansare, lay tit rest, quiet, also nourish, 
intr. be tit rest, rest, repose, < L. rc-, again, 4- 
pna.vfitr, j>nuse, rest : see no«-. Cf. rejmne, rc- 
po'^it.'] I, trans. If. To lay (a thing) at rest ; 
layby; layup; dojiosit. 

M'rltc upon the [almond] conicl . . . outetakc. 

Or thin nr that, and falru nboute it close 
In cley and swym s donnge and so rejKise. 

Paliailius, Hiisbomlrle (Ik E. S,), p. 6C. 
rebblc**, repowd in tboco clllfs amongst the earth, being 
not Fo dissoluble and more bulky, aic left liehind. 

IFoorfirnrrf. 

2. To lay at rest; refresh by rest; with refer- 
ence to ti per.'ion, and often u.'jod reflexively. 

Enter In the castle 
Ami there rej>ofe von for this night. 

.?/(n;-.,BIcli. II., 11. 3. 161. 
I rtpofed vvj fel/e nil that night In a certaine Inne in 
tlic Buburbes of the city. Coryat, Crudities, I. 132. 

^\Tlnso causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
M'lioso Feats tlie w earj’ traveller repose f 

J'oj>e, Moral Essays, III. 200. 
Tlic hardy chief upon the rugged rock, . . . 

Fearless of wrong, rejm'd his wearied strcngtii. 

Coif7)cr, Task, 1. 16. 

3t. To caupo to be calm or quiet; tranquilizc; 
eompopc. 

All being settle*! and re]>nwd, tlie lord archbishop did 
present IiIr majesty to the loidsand commons. 

Fuller. (Webster.) 

4. To lay, place, or re.st, as confidence or trust. 

The king repoicth all his confldence in thco. 

Shak., Blch. II., ii. 4. 6. 
Mr. Ooilolphln requested me to continue the trust his 
wife iind rc]>o^cd iii me lu bchalfo of his little sonn. 

Fvelyn, Dlarj’, Oct. IG, 1G7S. 
There arc some WTiters x\lio repose undouhting confl- 
deuce in xvords. Whipjne, Ess. and Lev., I. (X). 

Tlio absolute control [of a society] is reposed in a com- 
mittee. Art Age, ^^I. 61. 



repose 

IL intmns. 1. To lie or 156 at rest; take rest; 
sloop. 

Yet must we credit tlmt his [the Lord’s] hnod compos'd 
All in six Dayes, and that he tlien liepos'd. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du JJartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 
Wlien statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 

Poik-, Essay on ilan, Iv. 3S7. 
Tlie public mind was then reposiny from one great ef- 
fort, and collecting strength for another. 

Macaulay, Lordliacon. 

2. To rest in confidoneo ; rely: followed by o?i 
or upou. 

I do desire thy worthy company. 

Upon whose faith and honour 1 repose. 

Shah., T. G. of V . iv, y. 20. 
The best of those that then wrote di'iclaim lint any nnin 
should repose on them, and send all to the >cripturcs. 

Milton, Reformation in Lng., i. 
The soul, reposing on assur’d relief, 

Teels herself happy amidst all her grief. 

Truth, 1. Tm. 

=Syii. 1. To recline, settle, slumber, ,'^ec rest^, v. i*. 

repose (rc-po?/), n, [< OP. rcj)n.<\ P. p - 

posj P. (linl. repous sr'Pr. repnus =zCi\{. 

Sp. reposo = Pg. repouso = It. ripo.-io, roposo; 
from the verb.] 1. The not or .^tate of ivpo<- 
ing; inaction; a lying at rest; sleep; rest. 

SliakeofT the golden slumber ♦if 

,*^hnk., I'erielt**, in. - 215. 
Black Melancholy sits, and round lier throns 
A dcnlh-likc silence, and a dread repo'e. 

Pojk, Eh'jin to Abflnn!, 1. lC*i. 

Absolute rr;w.'fc Is, indeed, n state utterly unknown upon 
the earth’s surface. Hurley, I'liy-ingniplij . t\. 

2. Freedom from dibturbmico of any kind: 
Iranqiiillity./ 

The great civil and religious eonfliet which began at the 
Refonnation seemed to have Icrmiualed m universal r* - 
pose. Maenulny, n llliam I'ltl. 

A goal which, gain'd, may gUe reji/^e. 

M. Arnolil, Rcsignrftjon, 

3. Settled conipo';ure; natural or iiabiiunl dig- 
nity and calmness of manner and action. 

Her manners had not that repose 
Whicli stamps the cri«te of \'er(‘<le N’erc. 

Tennyson, I.ady Clara Vere do Vero 
Th.at rejiote wlilrh Is the oniament and ripoiu*'-* of man 
is not Amuric.an, Tliat w hlch hidlcatt*! af.dth In 

llio laup of tlie unlverpc, a f.allh tliat Ihr) will fiillll than 
pelves, and are not to be impeded, (pni®grc«scd, or accele- 
rated. Torluiie of the To p’ddlc. 
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repono,'] To lay up; lodge, as for safety or 
preservation. 

I caused his body to be coffin’d in lead, and repcsifedon 
the 3nth at 8 o'clock that night in the church at Deptford. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 27, 1C58. 

reposit (re-poz'it), «. [Formerly also reposite; 

< reposif, V.] That whicli islaid up; a deposit. 
Encjfc. Diet. 

reposition (ro-po-zish'on), n. [< ML. reposi- 
< L. repoWre, pp. rrpo.s/f«s, lay up : sec 
repoait.'] 1 . The act of ropositing, or laying up 
in safety. 

That aeo w hich is not capable of obson'atioii, careless of 
reposition. Itp Hall, Consul e of Travell, § fi. 

2. Tlio net of ropUieing, or restoring to its nor- 
mal position; rcMhiotioii. 

Rolng fratistletl In the reposition <»f tho bone, take care 
to keep it ut by dehg.ation. irwcmnn, Surger}’. 

3. In Scota law, rotro^•t“^sion, or the returning 
Imek of a right from the assignee to tho person 
gianting the right. 

repositor (r{*-poz'i-tqr), n. [< reposit -J- -or^.] 
Chie who or that wliich re])luees: specifically, 
in surp., an ui'^trument for restoring n displaced 
uterus to its uornial position, 
repository (re-poz/i-to-ri). o. and «. [I. ( 1 . < 
li. < rrpoiirn . pp. repoxiittsif lay 

up: sec npo^H. II. u. < OK. '‘repositories later 
rt pti.ci/nir* = Sji. Pg. repo^itono = It. r# 7 >fw/- 
tono, K h. njnKittn'inm. a rei>o>itory, ncut. of 
• M‘o I.] I. It. Pertaining to vn- 
po^iti^)^ ; adapted or iii1em!e<l for deposition or 
storage. 

If tho lice knouetli when, and whence, and how to 
gather her hoiicv nml wa^.and how* to form {he repositorji 
eoniljo. and h«>w to lay It up, and all the rest of her nmr- 
lellou.s ecoiiomj ftaxter. Dying ’Ihoughts. 

II. a.; pi. tv/»«''//oneA'(-riz). 1. Aplacowhero 

things are or may ho deposited for safety or 
pre.'stTvatum : a depository; a slorohou.so; a 
magazine. 

Th>' mind of tiiiti not being eapablo «if having many 
idci's tindei view at oneo it wn^ nece«viiy to have u 
ibtr?/ t<i la> ni> tho4i Loeke. 

2. .\ phwM* wher'* things are kept for sale; a 
"lioji: as a eaiTmgiwv/w.A//«n/. 

Slie contbh s tlo* card to the geiitUmim of tin* Tmc Art 
Hejiomtoru, who eon'»'*ntH to nlb*w* It !♦» lie Upon tho 
coufitcT. * ThncKcrau 


II. 


reprehensible 

11 . Eeponss^ work; tho art of shaping 



vessels and the like, and of producing orna- 
ment on tho surface, 
hy hammering thin 
metal on tho reverse 
side, the artist watch- 
ing tho side destined 
to bo exposed to fol- 
low tho development 
of the pattern by tho 
blows of tho ham- 
mor; also, tho arti- 
cles thus produced. 

A hammer with an elas- 
tic hanlllo screwed to a 
permanent support, and 
having many adjustable 
lieiuls, is used for tliis 
work. Ilepoussi! work is 
often flnislied hy cliasing; 
tlie cliascr, working upon 
tho rigljt side of tlie met- 
al, presses hack or modi- 
fies the relief of the met- 
al, which has taken shape 
from the hammer. For 
tliispiuposenhed of some 
resistant but soft mate- 
rial fs provided to support 
the metal w'hiie in tlie chasei’s hands: hollow silver ves- 
sels, for Instance, are filled with pitch. Compare chasing. 

xepp, n. See rrpl. 

repped (rept), a. [< rep + -cd^.] Ribbed or 
corded transversely: as, repped silk, 
repr. An abbrotiation (used in this work) of 
(«) representing ; ((i) representative 
repreeft, u- An obsolete form of reproof. 
repreeVQt, v. An obsolete form of reprove. 
reprefablef, «. A Middle English form of re- 
provable. 

reprefet, n. A Middle English form of reprooj. 
reprehend (rep-re-hcnd')> t'. t- repre- 

henden = OF. rrprendre, F. reprendre = Pr. 
rrprehendre, reprendve, reprenre, repenre = Cat. 
rependrer = Sp. nprender s= Pg. rcprclicndcr = 
It. reprcndcrc, riprendcre, < L. repreUendere, rc- 
prenderr, hold back, oheok, blame, < re-, back, 
-h jireliendere, hold, SOU.O: sco prebend.'] 1. To 
fliiirgo with a fault; chide sharply; reprove: 
formerly sometimes followed by of. 

Thow were ny wont cclio lovere rcpreUciulc 

O/tbliiR fro wMeh tliow knust the nnl ilcfcmlo. 

Chaucer, 'J’rollus, 1. r»10. 


Cold glui.tlccoralcd itlthRepouss6 
work; time of I-ouisXV. 


4. Cause of rest; flint wliieli gives repose; a 
rest : n ]i;uise. 

After grc.-it lights must he great shadows, whicli we v:ilt 
rejyi’c*. hecaii'-e la roaIIt,v the sight would in- tirnl if at- 
Iractcd Iiv a coiitimilly of glittering oiijfct-. 

Drielcn, tr. of liufresnoys Art of Painting. 

5. In a work of art, deppiideiiee for elTeet cii- 
tircly upon iiilioreiit exeollciieo, all nicrotri- 
ciotis clToot of gatirliiicss of color or exaggera- 
tion of aftitude being avoided: a geiier:il mod- 
eration or roslraiiit of eolor tind treatment ; an 
avoidance of olilnisivo Unis and of violent ae- 

tion Angle of repose, .su- eie/ffa.— Reposo of St. 

Anne la the Or. Ch.. a ft-stlv.il ulecncd mi -Inlj s:.th In 
memory of tho death of St. Anne, ttie mother of the Virgin 
M.m-.— Repose of tho Theotocos, In tlie Or. rh., a fes- 
tival otiserved on August llth fii cominemnratimi of tlie 
death anil a'-snaiptlon of the Virgin ilaiy. =Srn. 1-3. 
Quid, Tranrpullilg, etc. (see md), luilelness. 

reposed (re-poziP), p. ft. [Pp. ofiepovr.f.] E.\- 
lubiting repose; calm; settled. 

He was la feeding temperate, in drinking fnln-r In gin- 
ing Illicnill, In reeeilling "f coioideratinn. In eli-eiiing 
sliort, in tils fpec-cli reperrd. 

Gumira, Letters (tr. tiy IIcllowc., l.WTl, p 20. 
But rcpernl natures may do n-ell In yoiitli, ns Is teen In 
Augiistns Cies-ar , . . and ntliers /iaeoii, Youtli and Age. 

reposedly (re-nO'zcd-li), ode. In a rcjinsed 
maiiner; fjui’etiy; composedly; eiilmly. Imp. 
Did. 

reposedness (re-pd'zed-nes), n. Tlie state of 
lieiiig reposed or at rest. 

of which [wislics] none rises In me that Is not tient 
upon your enjoying of peace and reporrdnrss lii your tor- 
tunes. In your alfections, and la yoar conscience. 

IJounr, Letters, .vlviil, 

reposeful (re-pdz'f ill), ft. [< trpo.vc -1- -/it?.] 1. 
Ml of repose. — 2. Affording reposo or rest ; 
trustworthy; worthy of reliance. 

Though princes may lake, niiovc others, sonic repose/ tiff 
friend, with wliom they may participate tiielrncerestpas- 
sloiia. .Sir Itobrrt 11. Cotton, A .Sliort View, etc., la .1. -Mnr- 
tgan'B I'iifcnlx Jtrltaiinicns, 1. OS. (F. llall.) 

1 know not where ahe can plcke out a fast friend, or 
reisifrfrdl conildcnt of such reciprocaide iiilcrcst. 

Iloicdl, Yocall Forrest, 2S, (Latham.) 

reposer (rr‘-po'z6r), n. One who reposes, /tup. 
Diet. ' 

reposit (re-poz'it), r. t. [Formerly also repos- 
ite; < Ij. hpositus, pp. of reponcre, lay up: boo 


repossess (re-po./.es'), r. i. (< iv- + po.vvcv.v.] 

'1(1 piisM— iignlii; regain pii.-sessjon of, 

Tlie n-sohltlim to die had re/mi-e.-i-eil his place in her 
ml, 1(1. .Sir /’. .Vn/nep, Arcadia, iv 

To repossess one's self of, to iditnln possession nf again, 
repossession (re-po-ze.sii'pii). It. [< tv- + pos- 
s/smon.] The act orslate ofpo.ssessiiig agiiin. 

Whoso liatli been riddu-d or RpolU-d of his lands or goods 
liiaj iiiwfttil} s'-i-i. re/wioeesion hy force. Itntcigh. 

reposure tiv-i'o'z.liur). ». f< rtpo.se + -HIT.] 
Ki-.sl ; (piict'; repose. 

In the rrjro-urr of most soft content. Marfton. 

It was the rranciscans antlent Dormitory . ns nppearctli 
to tlir conenvllli -s still extant In the widls, places for Ihclr 
si-verall rrjnrttrr. Fultrr, Hist, of ('ninli., vill. lit. (llfinrx.) 

repot (rO-pot'). r. ?. f< rr-+ r.] To re- 
placi' ill iiola; specilieally, in /tor?., to sliilt 
(plants ill jioIh) from one pot to iiiiolher. usu- 
ally of a larger size, or to remove from the pot 
ami replace more or less of the old earth with 
fresh eartli. 

repour (re-jior'). e. I. f< tv - -1- pnnrt.] To pour 
iigaiii. 

Till* liorrbl nobt* amoT’C'l the piU-nt iilcbt. 

Jlrtif/un'iiy il»m n black il.irkncps (roni the pky. 

‘ Mir. Jor Mays. 

repOUSSage (re-pr/Hazli), », [F.,^ rr;»OH.v.vn-,l>Piit 
buf’l:: see re//ous.'fr.] 1 . Tlio liouting out from 
lieliuitl of ornniiuuitu! imlleriis iipojj a racial 
snrfuee* Sf‘e rrjiotrs.'sf’, n . — 2 . In ciehtug^ tlic 
liainineriug out from lieliiml of parts of au 
otolied pluto u'liifh liavo Deoii brought l)y char- 
coal or M'rajxT below half it'i Ihickness, maldiig 
hollows which would show as spots in printing, 
in order to luring them up to the required level. 
A Pjiot to bo thiw tn-atccl I^ IKfd by kttliig one of the 
pniritfl of n pair of callp‘*rs (coinp.i‘«'<os with curved leprs) 
rest oti tlic jdacc, and marking ilu* cnrrcspoiidhiR place 
on llie back of tlie pl.ntc with the other point. 
rep0USs6 (rf'-po'sa), a. and a. [< F. rrpou.s'sr, 
pp. of rrpowiserj push back, beat back, re- 
pulse: SCO repiilsCj and ef. p«.s 7 n] I, a, Faiped 
in relief by means of the hammer; beaten np 
from tho under or roverso side. 

In thlB tomb was a ninKiiIflcont sllver-allt nniplioni, 
certainly the flncfit extant specimen of Greek repnuss-f 
work III Rllvcr. The body of this vase Is richly oriiaTncatcd 
ivltli birds and floral nraheBques. 

C. T. A'cicfon, Art and Archa-ol., p. hSl, 


Then parilo)) mo for remehendiny thee, 

For thoii hast done a caaritahle deed. 

5finA*.,Tit. And.,iH. 2. GO. 

1 l>r(np an anciy mind to see your folly, 

A phnrponc too to reprehend you for It. 

I'tctehcr {and another), Elder Rrotlier, ill. .1. 

2, To take exception to; speak of us a fault; 
eensurc. 

1 Imvo faults uiypclf, and will not reprehend 
A crime I nni not free from. 

Jieau. and FI.. Little rreueh Lawyer, i. 2. 

I.cL men reprehend them (my labours), so they observe 
and wcirh them. . 

Uncon, Adv.anccmeiit of Lcavmnp, ii. 3.V.). 

3t. To convict of fallacy. 

This colour "III be reprehended or cntounlcred, by im- 
put lilt? to all excelleiiclc'i In eomposltlon a kind of iioverty. 

Racou. (hatham.) 

= Syn-l. To blame, rebuke, icprimand, upbiaid. Sec 
odruouifion. 

reprehender (rep-re-hen'der), a. One wlio rep- 
rehendR; one who hlaraes or reproves. 

To the Rocond rnneke of reprehenders, that complain of 
my boystrous compound worilcs, and cndinKmyltulfonntc 
cnyncd vcibes all In izc, thus I rcpllc: Tlmt no uiiule that 
blowes Blronp hut is hoyatrous; no spcecli or wordcs of 
any power or force to confute or perswode hut must be 
swcllIiiK ami hoystrous. 

Fashc, ipioted In Int. to Rlcrcc Renilcsse, p. xxx. 

reprehensibility (rcp-re-heu-si-bil'i-ti), it. [= 
Pg. reprebensibilidnde, < LL. ns if ^rcprehensi- 
hilila{1-)s, < reprehensibilis, repvebonsiblo : boo 
reprehensible.] Tlio elmrnctof of being repro- 
lioiiBiblo. 

reprehensible (rop-ve-licn'si-bl), a. [< OF. 
reprehensible, F. reprehensible = Pp. reprensiblc, 
reprehensible = Pg. rcprcbensircl = It- ripren.si- 
bilc, < EL. reprehensibilis, ropvelieiisiblo, < L. n- 
prebcndcre, pp. reprehensns, reprcliendi see rep- 
rehend,] Dosorving to bo roprolionclotl or cen- 
sured; blinnewortliy; cousurablo; deserving re- 
proof: applied to persons or tliingR. 

In a mcane man prodlcjalitlc and pride arc fanltcs more 
reprehni''{ble than in ITinccs. 

Ptdlenham, Arte of Eng. I’cesie, p. 34. 

This proccctllup appears to me wholly illegal, and rep- 
reheimble in a vciy liltrh degree. 

nv^/v^rr, Speech in Senate, May 7, 1S31. 

= Syii. Dlainnfilc, culpable, reprovnblc, Scocdmontfion. 



reprehensibleness 

reprehensibleness (I'op-re-lion'si-bl-nes), h. 
The character of being reprehensible; blama- 
blcness; culpablenoss. 

reprehensibly (rep-re-hon'si-bli), adv. With 
reprehension, or so ns to merit it; culpably; 
in a manner to deserve censure or reproof, 
reprehension (rep-re-hen'shon), [< ME. rep- 
rchcn.sion, < OF. reprehension, F. riprvUension = 
Pr. reprehensio, reptencio = Sp. reprension, re- 
prehension = Pg. reprehensdo = It. riprensione, 
< L. rejyrehcnsioin-), < reprehcndcre, pp. repre- 
hensns, reprehend: see reprehend.'] The act of 
rejn’clieiKliiig; reproof; censure; blame. 

Let him use liis Imrsh 
Unsavoury reprehamons upon tlioso 
That arc his liinds, and not on me. 

Flcichcr, Spanlsli ('urntc, I. 1. 

Wc have . . . cliaractcrised in terms of just rrvrchcn- 
Sion that spirit wliicli shows itself in every part of Ids pro- 
lix work. J/nentz/fM/, Sadler's Kef. Itcfntcd. 

= Syn. il/o;jih'on, etc. Soo rtdnionj'fmn. 
reprehensi'Ve (rcp>re-hen'siv), a. [= It, ripren- 
sivo; as L. reprehensus, pp. of reprehendere, 
reprelicnd, 4- -ire.] Of tlio nature of reprehen- 
sion; containing reprehension or rei^roof. 

The said aunclent i'oets > sed . . . three kind.s of pociUB 
ri'prchnifnuc . to n it, the Sat j ro, the ('omcdlo, «V the 'J'ni- 
^'cdic. J'littrnhani, Arte of Luk. J’ocsIc, p. I’l. 

The sharizcnesoo 
Of r<}>ri‘liciisivc lan^'uape. 

iVnr.'/on, The I'nwnc, I. 2. 

reprehensivcly (rep-re-Iien'siv-li), udr. With 
rcprchensitin ; reprovingly, 
reprehensory (rei>-re-hen'so-ri), n. [< Ij. re]nr- 
hnisns, pp. of rfjtrfhnxfrrey ropreliond. 4- -«n/.J 
Containing reproof; reproving. 

Of thi'', Iniw m er. tljcre is no reason for innkinc any rrp- 
rr/ir/o’on/ eomphuiit. Johit^nn. 

repremiationt, jo [< of', npn mitition, reward- 
ing. < L. It-, baek, 4* })r,rmi(tn, r(*war«l, < pr.r- 
nnnin, reward: sve proniuin.] A rewanling. 

represent (reji-re-zent'), t. [< MIC. repn- 
.sditfii, < OF. ft jn ( \f lifer, F. rrynv.-'rah r = I*r. 
Sjn Pg- If l>i< ntiir = njin M'litfire, rajipn- 
sfiiton, < L. rt jinT.^i nfiin , britig bebn'c one, 
.show . niaiiilest. fxliibit, rei»resont, pay in casli. 
di> or pind'orm at oiua*. < n-, jignin, 4 * jir/rsnt- 
fttri, itrescjit. hold out: see jtnsnif-.] 1 . To 
present again; sin'cifii'aHy, to bring again be- 
ton* the mind. Sir /!'. Ilointltdii. 

hca‘-iinln« irni'-jis rit — infers — utnler new 

i JK miistaueL-- « hat has already hien prismteil tinder 
(•thir I. ir^ nin<tt.i>i( es 

(i 11 hirrn, Prnh-*. nf Life and Mind, II If. 

\\ lien tie perei l\e an <inui«e hy t«ltrhf we net} ►.!) (hat 
Its t.i'ti- Iir feel 1 h n jiUM’iitctl, alien t'e periehe It |ij 
t(ini.h We ilia) in like iiiaiiner m) (hat lt« enlutir is rr- 
aV'/. J. U’nnI, I*ne)c llrit,, fi7. 

2. To pn\si>Mt in jilaco of soinetliing else; (‘\- 
hibit the iinnge or eountcrjmiT of; suggest by 
being like ; typify. 

This fellipw here, \s ilh ens ions caridnj; t<»npue, 

I iilminlt d me ahunt the ro-e I «-ar ; 
s.i) lilt* the sail trul lie ndniir of the le:i^ es 
Hid rcprcf III iii) nia>lerH hlnHlilmr cheeki«. 

Stalk . 1 lien ^ I.. Iv 1. m 

The) h.i^e a Knid t)f Ciiphnanl U> rcvrr<--i\t the Tahcr- 
naele Hairrti, Letler>, I. >1. II. 

Pefore hitn hum 

St sen l.ainp®, as in a 7'M|iae frprc<riilii\'i 

The In a> eii!) tires. 1' L, \ll. 2.''.' 

Tin* t.dl Ilf Ahraham frt>m a he.ilhen stale rcjtn’fiit* 
the trnieiiius mil t>f ( hri'tlans li» fi>r>'ike the « lekidiie*-* 
of the Morld. ir (iilpin. Work**, 11. x^i. 

3. To portray by i»ietorial or i»histie art. 

My wife desired to he rrprcfrnU-d as ^’cnus, and the 
painter was rei| nested not to he loo frugal of hi* diamonds. 

(oVdxnn’t/i, ^Tcar. 

The other h is-rellcfs In the Ilnj llanl eave rc]ire*-'iit 
Reenes of huntliK' auhlln^r, tlanelnu', drlnklnt:. and l«we- 
m.ikini; an) thin-/, in fuel, hut rell;:l(iii or pr.i> inn hi an) 
f-liape or form J. J’iT.</if»‘r;n, IHst. Indian Areli.. p. 112. 

4. 'I’d |icirti-iiy, pi-i'sciit, or cxliiliit ilniiiiiitic-ally. 
(ft) To put upon the stace; prfxhiee, as a jday. 

An Italian opent entitled Lucio Paplilo Ditlalore was 
re;;rr«etifrf/ four .seteral times. 

luma'll, Hist. Miipk’, H'. ."02. 
'/z) enact ; peitonate; iire.^cnt h) mlmlcr)- or ncllon 

He so cnthcl) assindateil himself with the ehaniclers 
he rcprcf-rutcd on the staKc that lie lost him‘-elf In them, 
or rather they were lost in him. 

J. JI. Sliort/icnif'', (Vnintess Hve, 1. 

5. To .state; describe or portray in words; 
give one’s ow’ii impressions, idea, or judgment 
of; declare; sot fortli. 

This hank Ir thought (he prealcst load on the Ocnocso. 
ainl tlie manag'd s of It have been rcjircfniletl as a secomi 
kind of senate. Addison. 

'I'he .Tesuils stronKlyreprf’xdifef? to the klni: the danger 
which he had so narrowly escaped. 

Macaulaij, Ulst. Hng., vi. 
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6 . To supply the place or perform the duties 
or functions of; specifically, to speak and act 
witli authority on behalf of; be a substitute for, 
or a ropresontativo of or agent for. 

I . . . deliver up my title in the queen 

'i'o your most gntcioiis ImtulB, that arc the substance 

Of tlmt great shadow' I did rcjircscnt. 

S/iak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 14. 
Ye Irish lords, yo knights an’ squires, 

Wha represent our bruglis and shires, 

An* doucciy manage our alfnirs 
In Parliament. 

JJums, Author’s Ciy and Prayer. 

7 . Specifically, to slaiid in the phico of, in the 
right of inhorit.anco. 

All the branches inherit the same share that their root, 
whom tlioy represent, wouhl liavc done. 

Jtlactistone, Com., II, xiv. 

8 . To servo as a sign or symbol of; stand for; 
bo understood as: ns, matbcumticnl symbols 
represent quantities or relations; words repre- 
sent ideas or tliing.s. 

Hut w*c must not attrlhiito to them (constitutions] that 
value which really belongs to what tliey represent. 

Maenutaii, Utilitarian 'J’lieory of (Jewernment. 

He (the farnierl repre<ents contiiiiious haul labor, year 
In, year out, and siimll gains. I'merson, Fnrniing. 

Vortlmer, (he son of Vortigern, Atireliiis Ambroslus, 
and Uther remlragon represent in wuiiti lenpects oneatiti 
tlie same person. Merlin (H. H. T. S.), I’lvL, p. ill. 

0 . ^J’o servo as a typo or sj»eciint‘n of; o.xcm- 
plify ; furiitsh a onso or iiistntice of : as, a genus 
representi d by fi'w sj)(*cies ; a si>(‘cie.s represented 
by many itidividiuils; especially, in zoinjcoij., 
to replaeo; fill tlio part or]» 1 :ieeof (another) in 
any given fauna: ns, Ihunas represent eamels 
ill tlu* New World; (In* Old World starlings are 
represented In America by the Jetirid.r. 8 co 
inimidifpe. 

Ar we nscend In (be geoh>gic.»l ^erb **, vei tebrate life lini 
Hr comiiieiiceiiieitt. bi-ginniiig, like the lower forniR, In 
(lie water*, and repre*>'ntetl at llrRt onli by the IIrIus. 

J. ir. yat, and tlie HIble, Jxcl. li'., p. 122. 

10 . To imago or picture in tin* iniinl ; place 
<lelinitcly before the iniinl. 

Ily a dbtinet, cle.ir, or well-di lined efuicepl |r meant 
one in wbicli tlie M-xind fealiireH or elcmieteiR forming 
Hie concejil-elemenlH are diRtinetl) repres-'nteit. 

./. Stillp, (Mitliiies of I'Melod , ji 
Among till Re rmicy next 
Herolllce IioMr; of all extermil ttilngi, 

Wbleb the the watelifii! sen*>e< 

She foriiiR (ningln.itiotiR. aer) hbape-*. 

Milton. 1*. L.x. loj. 

To re]>ri‘-’nt an ol»jiet |r to "eiixlRige** it In time and 
sp ice, and tlierefon In coiifomilt) w ith the eondltloni of 
time and Rpaoe. Com/,' I’biloR. of Kant, p. J:;7. 

-SjTl. 2. To show, expre'R. 3 tuid 4. To ib Uniale, ile- 
plot, tlniw 

representt 11. (< riiiiT<nit, r.] 

Hciiic-^i'iilulimi. [Itiirr.] 

Their tlmrelieR are man) of tbun will nt forth, and 
with the of Saint-*. 

Stwhi*, TnixalleR (ItkVJX p. at. 

representability (rep-ro /.cn-ta-bil'i.ti), ». f< 
r< pn '< ntuhle 4 - -i/v(sce -hihh/).] The character 
cif In ing r<‘prc*-ciitabli*, or oi being sti'-ccptilib* 
f»r r*‘prc.*>cntution. 

ropresentable (rep-rc-7en'ta-bl), o. f= F. n- 
p;vM nlithle — >>p. »v pre^entnUh — Fg. ri presi n hi- 
ve! r= It. rnppn '^1 iihthih ; as njnii^ent + -ahle.] 
(’apabb* of being rcprcMoiitc*!. 

representamen (rep r»>7.eii-t:ViiM-n), «. [<NE. 
“n j>iwe'‘(ii(tiiiit II, (. \j. n fn’ivsenhtn , represent: 
set* /vprr.sz »/.] In M/efop//., n-presrntation: an 
object serving to represi-nt something to the 
miml. Sir /!’. Iltnnilton. 

represcntance*(rep-rc' 7 en'iaiis).», [= li.iv/p- 
]ire*.ent(tiKn , as n pn.si iitini{t) 4 - -<v,J lb*prc- 
sentation; likeness. 

They afllrm fiHtlblil) that the Images and likeiiesM's 
they frame of stone or «*f wood aie the repren ntnnees mid 
forms of lhi*se w bo Inxe broiglit t-onietbing prolltabli-, by 
their Inventions, to the common lo-e of their Ih lug. 

Moiiir, Hist, of tin* Seplimglnt, p. tn. 

representant (rep-re-zeiFt ant ). a. am! n. [ < F. 
rejm'senhint, i»pr. of n jnusciili r, repn*sent, = 
Sp. Pg. pju*. reprrsrnlanle = It, njire.scnhtnfe, 
rappresmhtnie, < Jj. r/ 7 »r.rsrafzm(f-)v, pjir. of re- 
jiru'seitUtre, represent: see nprc'^ent.] I. u. 
l\*m>resenting; having vicarious power. 

II. n. A repr(*sentativo. 

'I'here Is expected tlie rount Hciuy* of Xas^au t«i be at 
the Bald Rolemnity, as tlie representfint of bh brother. 

ir*t//o». 

representation (rcp'ro-zcn-la'shon), n. [< OF. 
representation, F. representation = Pr. rrpresen- 
taeio = ,Sp. represen taeion = Pg. rejiresenta^'dn 
= It. rappresentarinnCji E. rt jir,rsentatio(v-), n 
showing, exhibiting, inniiifestiiig, < repnesen- 
tarCf pp. repricscntatitSf represent: see rejm- 


representation 

sent.] 1. The act of presenting again. — 2. The 
act of presenting to the mind or the view; the 
act of portraying, depicting, or exhibiting, as 
in imagination, in a picture, or on the stage; 
portrayal. 

The net of lleprescntation is merely the energy of the 
mind in holding up to its own contemplation what it is 
determined to represent. I distinguish, as essentially 
dilfcrent, the lleprescntation and the determination to 
represent. Sir 11'. Hamilton, SIctaphysics, xxiv. 

'riie author [Thomas Hently] . . . sent this piece (“The 
Wishes”] first to Garrick, who very properly rejected it as 
unfit for rcjrrcscntation. 

ir. Cooke, Jlcmoirs of S. Foote, I. C3. 

3. TIio image, picture, or scene presented, de- 
picl cd, or exhibited, (a) a picture, statue, or likeness. 
(6) A dramatic performance or exhibition; hence, theatri- 
cal action; niake-hellcve. 

Tlie Inference iisually drawn is that his [a widower’s] 
grief was pure mummer)' and representation. 

(jodiein, Fleetw’ood, viL 

4. A sl at emciit ornn assertion made in regard to 
some matter or cireninstaneo; a verbal descrip- 
tion or statement: as, to obtain money by false 
representations, specifically — (a) In insurance and latp, 
a verlml or w'rittcii statement made on the part of tho in- 
sured to the Insurer, before or at tlie time of the making 
of the contract, as to the existence of some fact or state of 
facts tending to imlnce the insurer more readily to as- 
sntne the risk, by diminishing tlie estimate he w'ouldotlier- 
w Ise have formed of it. It dllfers from a wairanty and 
from u condition expressed In tlie policy, In being part of 
the prellmlnar)' proceedings which propose tl\c contract, 
and its falsity does not vitiate tlie contract unless made 
w ith fraudulent intent or peihaps witli respect to a mate- 
rial pednt ; while the latter are jiart of tlie contract wlicn 
completed, ami iinn-comi>Haiico therewith is an express 
breach which of itself avoids the contract, {b) In Scots 
tnu', (he written pleading presented ton lord ordinary of 
tlie Coint of Session when ids Judgment is hronglit un- 
der rex lew. 

6. An oxpostulntory statement of facts, argu- 
ments, orllie like; romonstraiice. 

He threatened “to send his jack-boot to rule tbe coun- 
try,” w lieu tbo senate once xenturetl to make wrejrrcsenta- 
tion against his ruinous policy. Prongham. 

6. Ill tlio word ebielly used to translate 

tho (tormnn IV;r.s'/r//aa, 7 , used in tlmt language 
to Iranslato tin* Knglisli word idea. See idea, 
2 and H, (n) 'Die Imnieillatc object of cognition; any- 
tiling that tbe sonl |s coiiscionR of. Tills Is now tJie com- 
moiicHt meaning of VnrstrllniMK and recent translators 
baxe most fre«iuently lemlered It by tlie word idea, (b) A 
rvprodnei d perception. 

’llie word rejiresmlntinn 1 baxc restricted to denote, 
what it onlx can in jtroprlety express, the immediate ob- 
jict or product of imagination. 

Sir ir. Ifnmilton, I/igIc, xH. 

If all reasoning be tlie re-presentation of xvhat Ir noxv 
absent but formeily wan present and can again be made 
or* Rent — In oilier winds, if tlie li-st of accnriile reiu-onlng 
IR it*- reduction to fact — then Ir It evident that I'liilosopliy, 
ileal I ng w lib transcendental objoctB w Ideli cannot be pres- 
ent, and eniplo) lug a inrthoil wlileh admltRof no verifica- 
tion (or retlnction to tbe test of fact), muRt be an Impos- 
sible attempt, (J. II. Lexees. 

It |Ri|nlli‘ex Idenl tlmt the growth of perception involves 
rej’retentation of seiiR.xtloim ; that the growth of BlmjdD 
re.iRonlng Inxoh cr revrest'ntation of percept Ions ; and tlmt 
the growth id complex reiLRoiihig Inxolvea rejzriw/i/a/i'ou 
of the re«nllR of simple leasonlng. 

II. Sjtrnccr, 1‘rln. of rsychoh, § 4S2. 

ARRlmilatlon InxolxeR reteiitlveiiess anil dllfcrcntiation, 
an we haxi* seen, and jirepareR the xxavforre-;»rwnfn/i'on; 
blit In Itself there Ir im confronting tlie new x\ illi tlic old, 
mMletermlnalloii of llkcne.sR, ami no suhscriuent clns.Rlft- 
eatloii. J. H’nnf, I’nc>c. llrit., XX. f<3. 

(r) A singninr conception ; a llmnght or idea of something 
an haxhig a di-llnlte place In space at a tlefinite epoch in 
time; the image of an object itroihieeil in eoiiRclouRiiess. 
(•/) A repri'sentatlve eiignitlon; a mediate or vicarious 
ei>gnltIon. 

A mcillate cognition. Inasmuch as the tiling known Is 
held up or mirron il to tlie miml In a vicarious representa- 
tion, ma) be eallcil a reprcRentatlxe cognition. 

Sir ir. i/nmi7/u;i, Keld's M orks. Note 1), § 1. 

7. lu/uir; (u) Tlio standing iu tho plaeo of an- 
otln‘r, as an hoir, orjn tho right of taking by 
inliorilaneo; Ibo porsoiiating of aiiotbor, as 
an lioir, oxooutor, or administrator, (h) Moro 
sp(*i*ilioally. tho ouming in of ohildron of a de- 
ooa'^od hoir iipparoiit, dovisoo dying boforo tho 
tt'stalor, ote., to tako tho .‘^haro thoir parent 
would have taken had ho survived, not as suc- 
ooodiiig as tho heirs of (he i>arcut, but ns toge- 
ther reprosontiug liim among tho other heirs of 
the ancestor. Sec representative, n., H. in Scots 
law tbe term Ir usually applied to the obligation incurred 
iiy an heir to pay tlie debts and perform tlio obligations 
Incumbent upon Ids pre<leeessor. 

8. Share or partieipation, ns in legislation, de- 
liiieratiou, maungement, etc., by means of reg- 
ularly eliosen or appointed delegates; or, tho 
system by wliich communities have a voice in 
the direetioii of their own nfl’airs, and in tho 
making of thoir oxvu laxvs, by menus of cbosen 
delegates: as, parliamentary representation. 

Tlie reform in representation ho uniformly opposed. 

Purke, 
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He (Daniel Oookin] was the originator and the prophet 
of that Immortal dogma of our national greatness — no 
taxation without rcj/rcfentaiion. 

M. C. Tyler, Anier. Lit., I. 154. 

y\K for the princiide of representation, that seems to have 
heel] nn Invention of the Teutonic mind ; no statesman of 
atit('|iiftv, cither in Greece or at Home, seems tohavccon- 
c i\ ‘I t!ie idea of a city sending delegates armed with plc- 
itarj yinwers to represent Its interests in a general legisla* 
ti\f J. FUke, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 59. 

I: <5mall (Grecian] commonwealths representation 

1 - unknown ; whatever pov/ers may be entrusted to indl- 
^ i hi d magistrates or to emaUer j-ounclls. the suprenje au- 
m-ist rest w ith an assembly in which everj* (luali- 
Iie 1 citizen gives Ids vote in his own person. 

E. A. Frcevxan, Amer. Lcets., p. 2IG. 

9. A roprr^' .itntive or delet'atc, or n mimber 
of reprot, iit.'itivns colloctivcly. 

7 In o'/'r.-'t nf tlie people are most obvionOy sus- 

n jitiblt' of Improvement. J. Adams, \\ orK'-, IV. 2bh 
Proportional representation, representation, a*: In a 
ji'ddical a'iscmlily, according to the number of electors, 
iidi.iliit'iiita, etc., in nn electoral district or other unit. 
'Jhi« principle is recognized in the Urdted States House 
of Kepresentatives and in many other bodies, especially 
tho-^e of a popular character. — Pure representation. 
See ;>»rc. = Syn. 3. Show; delitieation, portraiture, like- 
iiLi;':, rcseroblancc. 

representational (rep^re-zen-tfi'shon-al), a. 
[< repre^tnUtUon + -r//.] l^ertaiiiing to or con- 
taining; representation, in any sense; of tho 
natiiro of representation. 

We find that in '‘constructive imagination” a new 
I:ind of eflort is often rcrinisite in order to dissociaUs theso 
Tvjyri'sentational complexes as a preliminarj’ to new com- 
binations. J. li’nrd, Dncyc. I’rit., XX. f»7. 

represeiitationaryCrep"re-zen-ta'shon-ij-ri),o. 
[< rcpirsciilcitinn + Of or pertaining to 

roprusontation ; representative: as, a repro- 
.vHlatiniiartj system of government. [Rare.] 
Jnip. DM. 

representationism (rep'Te-zen-tii'sljon-izra), 
II. [< rcpmicntation + -ism.] The dbotriuo, 
Iicld tiy Descartes and others, that in the per- 
ception of the external world the imraodiatc oh- 
jeet of oonsetousuoss is vicarious, or roproson- 
tativo of another and principal object beyond 

the sphere of consciousness Egoistical repre- 

sentatlonlsm. Soo cpnistic. 

representationist (rcp"re-zen-tri'slipn-ist), n. 
[< rcprr.icnlation -h -ist.] ' One who holds tlio 
doctrine of representationism. 

TIic representationist^, as denying to consciousness tho 
cogjiiji.ince oi auglit licyond a merely subjective phfcnoin- 
cnon, mu likewise idealists; yet, as positing the leality of 
an external world, they must be distinguished as cosmo* 
tlictiu idealists. Hamilton, Reid's Works, Note C, § 1. 

representative (rop-re-zen'ta-tiv), a, and n, 
[< F, rqn'cscntatif = *Pr. rcjircscntatiii = Sp. 

rcprc'^'cntativo =: It. rfipprcscntativOf < ^IL. 
rcp7\Tsc}itafivus, < L. rej^'scscntarc, represent: 
see rejnesent,"] I, a, 1. "Representing, portray- 
iug, or typifying. 

Uepresenlatite (poesyl is as a visible history, and is an 
image of actions as if they were present, as history is of 
actions in nature as tliey are, (that Is) past. 

Eacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

They relieve themselves witli this distinction, and yet 
own the legal sacrifices, though representative, to he proper 
and real. Bp. Atterhury. 

^len have a pictorial or representative quality, and sen'c 
ns in the intellect, Dehmen and Swedenborg saw’ that 
thing® were Tcprc^entative. Men are also representative — 
first, of tilings, and, secondly, of ideas. 

Emerson, Representative Meu, p. 14. 

2. Acting as the substitute for or agent of an- 
other or of others; performing the functions 
of another or of others. 

Tliis council of four hundred was chosen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and seems to have been a body repre- 
sentative of the people. Sivi/t. 

The more multitudinous a representative assembly may 
bo rendered, the more it will partake of the infirmities 
incident to collective meetings of the people. 

A. XTamiUon, Federalist, No. 58, 

3. Pertaining to or founded on representation 

of the people; conducted by tho agency of 
delegates chosen by or representing the peo- 
ple: as, a government. 

A representative government, even when entire, cannot 
possibly be the seat of sovereignty— the supreme and ul- 
timate power of a State. Tho very term representative 
implies a superior in the individual or body represented. 

Calhoun, Works, 1. 190. 

lie (Croraw’ell) gave the country a constitution far more 
perfect than any wdiicli had at tiiat time been known in 
liie w’orld. He reformed the representative system in 
manner which has extorted praiso even from Lord Claren- 
don. Macaulay. 

4. In hioJ.: (a) Typical; fully presenting, or 
alone representing, the characters of a given 
class or group: as, in zoology and botany, the 
representative genus of a family. 

No ono human being can bo completely the representa- 
tive man of his race. Palaravc. {Latham.) 
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(&) Representing in any group the characters 
of another and diflorent group: chiefly used in 
the quinarian system ; also, pertaining to such 
supposed representation: as, i\iQ representative 
theory, (c) In zoogeography, replacing; tak- 
ing the place of, or holding a similar position: 
as, the llama is representative of tho camel in 
America. — 5. In psychol. and logiCt mediately 
knouTi; known by means of a representation 
or object which signifies another object. 

The chief merit or excellence of a representative image 
consists in its distinctness or clearness. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p, 2-7. 

Jicprrsfliitativc cognitions, or those in which conscious- 
ness IS occupied with the relations among ideas or repre- 
sented sensations as in all acts of recollection. 

11. Sjiencer, I’rin. of J’sychoL, § 4b0. 
Representative being, being as an immediate object 
of consciousness.— Representative faculty, the faculty 
of lepresenting images which thercproductivefacultyhas 
evoked ; the Imagination. — Representative function, a 
function having the properties of ^ (a, n\ stated below, un- 
der rrpre.'fentative infr^ro/.— Representative Integral, 
an integral of the form 

where f,i i.s a function of limited variation between A and 
anotlier limit, B, exceeding b, while «/> («, n) is (1) such a 
function of a and tho parameter n that the integral of it 
between the same limits is less than an assignable finite 
quantity, whatever value between A ami B be given to b, 
and whatever value be given to n; and (2) is such that 
when n tends toward infinity, the integral of (a, ?i) from 
A to b, where b is greater than A and less than B, tends 
tow.ard a constant Unite value. This is called a rejrresen- 
tative integral, because it is equal to the function /A mul- 
tiplied by a constant.— Representative knowledge, 
knowledge of a thing by means of a mental image, but 
not as actually existing.— Representative primogeni- 
ture. See primogeniture, 

II. n, 1. Ono who or that which ropresents 
auotlior person or thing; that by -wliieh any- 
thing is represented or exhibited. 

This doctrine supposes tho perfections of God to be rc])- 
resentatives to us of whatever we perceive in tlic creatures. 

Lockc. 

A statue of Rumour, whispering an Idiot in the car, who 
was the retyresentative of credulity. Addison, Freeholder. 

This breadth entitles him (Plato) to stand as the repre- 
sentative of philosophy, 

Emerson, Representative Men, p. 44. 

2. An agent, deputy, or substitute, w’ho sup- 
plies the place of another or others, being in- 
vested w’itli his or their authority: as, an at- 
torney is the representative of his client or em- 
ployer; specifically, a member of the British 
House of Commons, or, in the United States, 
of the lower hranch of Congress (tho House 
of Representatives) or of tho corresponding 
branch of the legislature in some States. 

Then let us drink the Stewartiy, 
Kerroughtrcc’s laird, and a’ that. 

Our representative to be. 

Burns, Election Ballads, I. 

The tribunes of Rome, ivho were the representatives of 
the people, prevailed, it is well known, in almost every 
contest with the senate for life. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. C3. 

There are four essentials to the excellence of a repre- 
sentative system : — That the representatives . . . shall bo 
representatives Etrther than mere delegates. 

Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, I. 290. 

3. In laio: (a) Ono who occupies anothor’.s 
place and succeeds to his beneficial rights in 
such a w’ay that he may also in some degree 
bo charged with his liabilities. Thus, an heir or 
devisee, since, to the extent of the property to whicli ho 
succeeds, ho is liable for bis ancestor’s debts, is a repre- 
sentative of the ancestor; but tlie widow, who takes pait 
of the estate as dower, without liability, is not deemed a 
representative of the deceased ; nor is an olfleer or trustee 
who succeeds to the rights and powers of tho office or 
trust a representative of his predecessor, for, though he 
comes under liability in respectof the office or trust as his 
predecessordid, he docs not succeed tothe liabilities which 
his predecessor had incurred. The executor or administra- 
tor is sometimes spoken of as the representative ol tlie dece- 
dent. but is usually distinguished by being called the per- 
sonal representative, {p) One who takes under the 
Statute of Descents or the Statute of Distribu- 
tions, or under a will or trust deed, a shave which 
by the primary intention would have gone to his 
parent had the parent survived to the time for 
taking, if a gift has vested in interest absolutely In tho 
parent, then, upon the parent’s death before it vests in pos- 
session, the child will take ns successor in interest of tho 
parent, but not as reprcsenialice of the parent in this sense. 
But if the parent dies before acquiring any interest what- 
ever, as where one of several heirs apparent dies before 
the ancestor, leaving a child or children, the other heirs 
take their respective shares as if the one had not died, 
and the cliild or children of the deceased take the share 
their deceased parent would have taken. In this case all 
who share are representatives of the ancestor in sense (a), 
and the child or children are also representatires of tlie 
deceased heir apparent In sense (6). See representation, 7. 
— House of Representatives, the lower branch of the 
United States Congress, consisting of members chosen bi- 
eniiially by the people. It consists at present (1899) of 
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S57 members. In many of the separate States, also, the 
lowerbmnchof tbo legislature Is called the Ifof.*eo/7*Vprr- 

s£r/itaftfr>.— Personal representative. See penonal. 
—Real representative, an heir at law or devisee, 
representatively (rcp-re-zen'ta-tiv-li), aHv. In 
a representative uiamier; as or tbvougli a rep- 
resentative. 

Having sustained the brunt of God’s displeasure, he (our 
Lord] was solemnly reinstated in favour and wc represen- 
tatively, or virtually, in him. Barroic, Works, V. 4US. 

representativeness (vep-re-zen'ta-tiv-nes), n. 

Tho character of being reiiresentative. 
representer (rep-ro-zen'ter), n. Ono who or 
that which represents, (a) One who or tlmt which 
allows, exliibits, or describes. 

Where the real works of natlirc or veritable acts of story 
arctobedcscrilied, . . . .art being but the imitatoror set- 
ondarj’ representor, it must not vary from the vei ity of tho 
e.vample. Sir T. Broxcnc, Vulg. Err., v. 19. 

(6) A representative ; one who acts by deputation. [Rare J 
lly Muse officious ventures 
On the nation’s represenfers. Suift. 

representment (rep-ro-zent'ment), n, [= It. 
rapprcsentanicnto ; < represent 4- -wicnf.] Kepre- 
Bontation; renewed presentation. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Grant that all our praise?, hjTTmB, eucharistical remem- 
brances, and representments of thy glories may be useful, 
blessed, and effectual. 

Jcr. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 1S35), I. 220. 
So far approv’d as to have bin trusted with the represent- 
mc«t and defence of your Actions to all Christendom against 
an Adversaiy of no mean repute. 

MUton, To the Parliament. 
Turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out 
at her eyes with sucli a reality of re-presentment that I be- 
came in doubt which of them stood there before me. 

Lamb, Dream Cliildren. 

repress (re-pres')> v. t [< ME. repressen (cf. F. 
represser, press figaiu), < L. npressus, pp. of rc- 
primere, hold buck, check, < re~, back, + prc~ 
mere, press: seo press'^.'] 1. To press back or 
down effectually; crush; quell; put down; sub- 
due; suppress. 

All this while King Richard was in Ireland, where ho 
performed Acts, in repressing tho Rebels there, not un- 
worthy of him. Baker, Chronicles, p. 150. 

If your Spirit will not let you retract, yet you shall do 
well to repress any more Copies of the Satire. 

Hoxvcll, Letters, II. 2. 

And sov’rcign Law, that state’s collected will, . . , 
Sits Empress, erowning good, repressing ill. 

Sir U'. Jones, Ode in Imit. of Alcccus. 
This attempt at desertion he repressed at the hazard of 
his life, Bancroft, Hist, U. S., 1. 102. 

2. To chock; restrain; keep under due restraint. 

Sueh kings . . . 

Favour the innocent, repress the bold. 

Waller, Huin of the Turkish Empire. 
Though secret anger swell’d Minerva’s breast, 

The prudent goddess yet her wrath rejrrest. 

Pope, Iliad, viii. 573. 
Sophia even repressed excellence, from her fears to of- 
fend. Goldsmith, Vicar, i. 

ssSyn. 1. To curb, smotherj overcome, overpower.— 1 and 
2. llestrict, etc. Seemfrawi. 

reipresst (re-pres')» ’i- repress, v.] Tho act 
of subduing. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to tho 
rejn’ess ol it, is a liberty ratiier assumed by rage and im- 
patience than authorized by justice. 

Government of the Tongue. {Encyc. Diet.) 

represser (re-pres'6r), n. One who represses; 
one who crushes or subdues. Imp. Diet. 
r^ressible (re-pres'i-bl),rf. repress -h -ihlc.'\ 
Capable of beiug repressed or restrained. Imj). 
Diet. 

repressibly (re-pres'i-bli), adv. In a repressi- 
ble manner. Imp. Diet. 
repressing-machine (ro-pres'ing-ma-shen^), n. 

1. A machiue for making pressed bricks, or for 
giving them a finishing pressing. — 2. A hea\"j’ 
cotton-press for compressing cotton-bales into 
as compact foiyn as possible for transportation. 

repression (re-presh'on), n. [< ME. repression, 
< OF. repression, F. repression = Sp. represion = 
Pg. rcprcssdo = It. repressione, ripressionc,(.'Mlj. 
rcprcssio{n~), < L. reprimere, pp. repressus, re- 
press, check: see repress.'] 1. The act of re- 
pressing, restraining, or subduing; as, the re- 
pression of tumults. 

We Bce him as he moved, . . . 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly. 

Tennyson, Idylls, Dedication. 
The condition of the papacy itself occupied the minds 
of the bishops too much . . . to allow time for elaborate 
measures of repremon. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404*. 

2. That which represses; cheek; restraint. — 
3t. Power of repressing. 

And som so ful of furie is and despite 
That it Burmounteth his repression. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 10p8. 
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reproach 



repressive (re-pres 
Pg. rcprcssivo; as 
power to repress or 
or restrain. 

Visible disonicrs are no more than symptoms which no 
measures, rrru'cssit'c or revolutionary, can ilo more than 
palliate. i'rointr, Ca'sar, vl. 

repressively (ro-pres'iv-li), adr. In aropressivo 
inannor; witli ' repression ; so as to repres-s. 

Jmp. Diet. = Syn. J/oni'lion, Reprehenaon, etc. Sec admonition. _ 

repressor (r6-pres'or), tt. [< ME. rrpyessaiir = reprimand (rep-ri-mimd'), f. t. [< OF. rcpri- 

~ " - 1... ,„niidcr,F. rcj>rimundcr,<rcprima«de,TCiiTool-. 

BOO reprimmut, «.] To reprove sovovcly ; ropro- 


) to refund, to make reprUah, If they could 
inded, Qcorge Eliot, Felix Holt, ix. 


IIo was able 
fairly demanded. 

Letters of marque and reprisal. See marqm. — Byn. 

a thing that ought to bo repressed, fom. gorun- y 0 p]^se* repriZBH (ro-priz'), v. t» [/(, 0 
(live of rejmmcrcy repress: sco repress.^ . bo- p,) rejms, pp. of reprendre, taho again, 
vero reproof for a faulty rcprobonsion, pnvato gp^ pg^ represar, recapturo), K. Li. TcpTchcn- 
or public. dcrCf soizo again: see reprehendj] 1. To tal^o 

OoldRmlth pave hla landlady a aliarp reprimand for her 
treatment of him. Macaulay, Goldsmitlu 


If. n>rm'o>c,'< L- repressor, one who restrains 
or limits, < rcprimcrc, pp. npressus, repress: 
see repress.'] One who represses or restrains. 
reprevablet» ft' -A- MicUllo English form of rc- 
prorablc. . 

reprsvet* tu and r. A Middle English form of 
reproof mid reprove. 

repriet, repryt, reduced form of rc- 

pricvc.] yamo ns reprieve. 

W'hcnipon they repryede mo to prison cheyndo. 

Ileyicood'f Sjiidcr ami plie (iVnrr.t.) 

repriet, repryt, »• [A reduced form of reprieve, 
Cf. rtprie, r.j Same ns reprieve. 

W hy, master Vnux, la Ihrrc no remedy 
Bnt Instnnth thc.\ must lit* li'tl to death? 

Can It not be duferrd till uflerm^on, 

Or hut tuu hours, lu hope to got repriet 
Ucinrond, h’ JMu, IV, (Works, oil. Pcaixui, 3s74, 1. 135). 

reprieft, >»■ Samo ns rvprwe for reproof, 
rcprievalt <rv-prc'vnl), n. [< rcju't'rc + -ft/.] 
Ifospiti*. 

Tlie rrjinVenf of m> life. 

Pp IJoU, t’ontcmplatlonB (cd. TeggX • 1-*^ 

reprieve (ro-prev').r- 1.; prot.tind pp.npnrcrd, 
ppr. nprttnoi!. [Early mod, E. nlso reprreve, 
n prm : a purricular ust* of reprove: see rtprotf, 
ol wliirh uprovv ibiidouhlcl.] It* To acquit; 
set free; ri'leaso. 

It Is by name 

rrotvu*. (hat hath onlayii'd my souno to die; . . . 
’Ihenforc 1 hum»>l> cnivi-yuir Mnjr^tb’ 

It to rt pk'Vio, and my Niniie nynrr. 

* F, <).. IV. Ill 31. 

lie c-aunot (lirivo 

X her nrasern , . . rri'nVrr him (nmi the wrntli 
Of grv.atv.st Ju*^tlce, Sfml.., All t Well, III. 4. 

2 . To grant a respite to; suspend or delay the 
« xoi-utioii of for i\ time: ns, to rcjirinm crimi- 
nal f'T thirty days. 

Hk Mnjtst) had bten pmeloudy plca<otl to rrpn^r** him, 
>^llb p-mtoI I'f his friends, In onUT, as It vas ibonght, to 
gt\L tliem tluir tl^e«. 

Ooinmlou of the FoihimUr. 

3. To relieve for a (irno from any danger or 
bulTenng; respite; spare; save. 

At my Itetuni, If It fhall p1c.a*c (led t<i repnrr^ me In 
tb«.«c «bim:vruus T Imes of fontnglun. 1 shall cotitlnuf my 
itontcd .smice to jtuir I^ordshlp. 

Ui<\rrJl. l.clttrs I. Iv, '.*0. 

\ aln, tmnsltory splemlfairs ' (\mM lu-l all 
Jlejfnere llu* loitering mansion from It* f.alP 

CadiUMth, Iks. ^ n., I US'*. 

4. To .secure a poslponement of (an e.\eeulion). 
[Kare.] 

I 

Tir Intended execution with « ntre.'iUi s 
Anil Interrujillun. Pvnl, Lotit’s SUl incholy, l. 1. 
=SJT 1 . 2. Ihc tuiun. 

reprieve (re-j»rev'), n, [< rfprirrr, r. (T, rr- 

1. The siispcmsion of the exeeulion 
of a CTliniiiars .scntoiuM'. SotnellmcB Incorrectly 
ii«c(l to slgiilf> a jicrmiincnt r rnlsdon or conimtit-atlon 
of .1 caplt.il sentence. In the Vnllnl States reprjMcs jntiy 
be granted by the lYesIdcnt. hy Ihe gfnernor <if a ''Intr, 
goMPH'ir atnl cmnicil, etc., in tlrcat llrllaln they are 
granted by the lioiiie secretary In the name of the sover- 
tign i*eeyxin/<in, ± 

I>uk<. How came It that the ab«enl duke hatl not , . . 
cxectiled him”’ . . 

/‘rer. His frlenda fctlll wrought rrjmrut for him. 

.sv.fit., M for .M., Iv. Z 140. 
The morning that .sir John Ilotham w as to die, a repnete 
was sent . . to f.ii«jivnd the execiUtdii for three day*. 

Clnrewtun, lll«t. of the Ilebelllon (lOls), ji. f.-O, 

2. Respite in gi-nernl; interval of case or re- 
lief; deday of something droadod. 

I Fcarch’d the sh.ades of sleep, to ease my day 
Of grilling Burrows with a nlglit’s rr/»n>r<*. 

QxiarUf, I'mblenis, Iv. 14. 
All that I ask Is hut a short Tcprirre, 

Till I forget to lu\e. ntid Itani to grieve. 

Sir J. Denham, I’asslot) of Dido. 


bond; ehido for a fault. 

(fcrmanlcus was Rcvcrcly rc/JmnffmM hy Tiberius for 
travelling into Kgypt without his pvriiilesloit. Arhulhnot, 

The ncoidc arc feared and flattered. They arc not rep- 
riinnnaed. Emerson, Fortune of llm Itepubllc. 

s= Byn. Eehuke, etc. See censure. 
roprimander (rop-ri-man'der), «. Ono who 
ropriniaiuls.. 

Then B.sld the owl unto his reprimandcr, ^ 

•‘Fair sir, 1 have no enemies to Blander." . rrA « 

Quiver, 18(>7, p. Ibtt. lEnnjc. Diet.) ^epHSe 

reprimor (re-pri'mer), «. [< re- + primer-.] 

An instrument for Betting n cap upon a enr- 
tridgc-Hholl. It is ono of a sot of rcloading- 
tools. IC, If. Iinujht, 

roprint {r«;-i)rint'), r. /. [< re- *f print, r.] 1 , 
print again; print a second or any now edi- 
tion of. 

Jly houkBellcr Is rci»nnfiny the **rfi.s.ay on Criticism. ** 

roj>e. 

2. To ronow tho impression of. [Karo.] 

Tlicwhcdelmslnossofourrcdemptlnn Is , , . torrj'n/if 

fiod’s Imago uiHiij the souk South, Sermons, I. II. 

reprint (r{-prittt'), «. t< reprint, r.] 1. A 

second or a new impression or CMlition of ai»y 
printed w<»rk; reimpression. — 2. In pn»/iw//, 
prinle<l matter taken from some other puhlicu- 
tion for reproduction. 

“How areyeolf forc«»py»Mlkc’*' **ll.id,**iu»«w'cfe<l tl«o 
fdd twltiler. **V\c allltic repr%nt, hut m» original matter 
nl all - The Cetifuri/, X.\X\ U. 303. 

roprisal (re-pri'znl), «. [Early mod. Ih iiUo 
njn'isttll, r'cpnsft; (. OP. rejtresnille, E. rrprt'* 

.ctiille (= Sp. rrprc.'rt/io, repres'tria = Pg* n/nr- 
abo g= It. n 7 »rfvu//fiV/; ML. rellex rrprisoli.r, 


again: retake. 

He now begunno 
To challenge her anew, as his own prize, 

Whom formerly ho had in battcll wonne, 

Ami prolfer made by force her to reprize. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. Iv. 8. 
Yc might reprise the armes Sarpedon forfeited, 

Uy forfeit of your rights to him. Chapman, Iliad, vll. 

2. To recompense; pay. 

If any of the lands so granted by his majesty should be 
otherwise decreed, his majesty’s grantee should be re- 
prised with other lands. ^ , 

Granf, In Lord Clarendon’s Life, 11. 252. (Latham.) 

3. To take; arrest, 
llo was reprxPd. 

Uowdl, Kxoct Illst of tho late Rev. In haples, 1004. 

[Early mod. E. also re- 


prize; < SlE. reprise, < OF. reprise, a taking 
back, etc., F. reprise, a taking back, recovery, 
roeaptnre, resumption, return, repetition, re- 
vival (= Sp. represa = Pg. represa, repreza 
= It. ripresa, a retaking), x repris, pp. of rr- 
prendre, take ; from the verb.] If. A taking 
b}* way of rctaliatiou; reprisal. 

If so, a Just reprise would onlylMJ 
Of what the land usiiri/d upon the 8c.a. 

Dryden, IHim and Vnnthcr, IlL 8D2. 


2, In mnsoiiri/, tho return of a molding in an 
internal angle. — 3. In vtariihuc tnic, n ship re- 
captured from an enemy ornpirato. ifrccaptured 
u Ithln twenty-four hours of her capture, she must be rc* 
Bton**! to luT owners ; If after that period, she Is the law- 
ful prize of those who have recaptured her. 

4. pi. In /mr, yearly deductions, duties, or pay- 
ments out of a manornnd lands, ns rent-charge, 
rcnt-seck, annnitie.s, and tho like. Also writ- 
ten rrpr/rr.s*.— 5. In JMiKsic; (n) Tho net of re- 
peating n passage, or n passage repeated, (h) 
A return to tho lirsl theme or subject of a short 
work or section, after an inleTincdinto or con- 
trasted passage, (c) A revival of an obsolete 
or forgotten work.— GJ. Blame; reproach. 

That ftlle tho world ne may Bufnse 
Tt) stamiche of pride the reprise. 

(jtneer, M.s. Jk.c. Atillq. 134, f. fO. 

of wlmt i.s oiicV own. (h) Tho Boizhig of an rcpristlliato (rG-pris'ti-nat), r. 1, [< re- 4* 

equivalent, or, negatively, tho dotaining of To restore to the pristine or first 

that whieli belongs to an adversary, as a means state or condition. [Itarc.] Jmp. Diet, 
of obtaining redro'-s of a griovaiioo. (HW>r»/.) poprlstinatlon (re-pris-ti-nu'shon), ?i. [< re- 

A nprlMl H the uBcof force by one fiatloii agalful pn*p- urisHnalv + -ion.] Restoration to the pnstino 
vtl) of auoilur lo obtain rvdftM wUlmul thmb\ coin* I ut»,4o 

m«‘nclng «nr; and tho iinrrrl.alnly of the dlOIncllon be* lorin or Biait. ... ,, ,, , » 

to* ch II mill «nr rv^iills from tho onccrt.iluty m to w Jnl The rrprvffimfi’on of tliOFimple and hallowed names of 
d» gttc of force c.m bo %c|lh<ml pracllcall) declaring early Hebrew history.^ _ 

Mnr or ciYUtlog a Btnlo of war. ' .Srmf7» s Jhel. PiUe (Amcr. cd.), p. •OC— 

All ttd^ Year and the Year pi*i nmdry M«nrT<b ntid reprivcf, V. t. An obsolete form of reprieve and 
complaint* ftn»'e Ik twren th«* KngU'h nn«l I rvneh. touch* j t oj'/jpc 

Ing ri'nn/fthof tbxMls t.akeii fn»m cu'hothcr by I’artle« of rmricr 

vUb.r .Vnti.ni. /.Micr, rhrotiicbs p. roprizoM, f. ami ». hoo rrpmf. 

renrizo- t*. t, OF. re]n't‘<cr, set a new price 

/.VpnM/^dlffrr from Tctor'lmi In thi*. that the v^rnctf F nr»^nln • an rr- + nri“r- rl To T>rizo 

of the funner rond«u In Brlrlng the pn»pcrly of miolbcr on, pn/.e again, ns rc- -T pruc , t .j lopnzo 
inllun by «n> of Bcciirlty. until It zhnll bn»o Ibtrnnl to anew. Imp, 

the Ju*t rrclainatlofi* f»I the ollcinbil party, while rctor* xoproacb tre-pTOCl/), T. f. [xOF.rr 7 )ror/<rr,rf- 
flun Include* nil kind* of ii»ea.Aur»« whkb do nn Injury to .i.-orJiirr F*. ri }trnchcr ^ Pr. rcpropchnr = Sp. 
nuoilur. Blmllar nnd tqiihnlciil to that which we have Cl* * 

piriiucetl frtnn him 


rcjir.r.iiili.T, pi.), n Inkiii};, scizitiK. prhc, Ijoolv, 
< rrpri'c, II InkiiiK, I'rizo: hpo repri^r, tt.) 1. In 
iiilrniKiiMiiil tiiir: (n) Tlio rccovcTinc by form 


Their theory wa* despair; tho \Milg ^^I‘!dom was only 
‘ a walling to be la-nt devoured. 

Emrrson, Fugitive Slave Ijiw. 


rc;/n^rc, 


llrjg to be la-Ht devniire<i. 


s^Syn. Jtejfriere, Ile^jnte. Erprirr^ 1* now tifed chlclly 
In tiie seUKC of the first definition, to name a fusnciirluu 
tir postponement of the execution of a pcntenec oi death. 
Despite Is n free \^nnl, applying loan Ititermkvlon or post- 
ponement of Boniething wearying, hnrdetioonie, or troulde- 
fome: as, rcsjnte from work. Despite may be for an In- 
definite or n definite time; a reprieve Is generally for n 
time named. A rcsjnte may he a rejtrieve. 


n’visey, IntnNl, to Inter. I-aw, { 114. 

2. Tlio act of retorting on an enemy by intlict- 
ing suffering or doatb on a prisoner taken from 
liiiu, in rctnliution of an act of iidiumanity. 

Tlic military executions on t)otli side*, the ma's-xcre of 
prlomers. tjjc nk*gal of Unrwlck and t’lareuco 

in 14123 and I4T0, werenUkc miJuBtlflabU-. 

.VfiiW.*, ('oust. Hist., ) 373. 

3. Any taking by way of retaliation; an act of 
severity done in retaliation. 

This gehtlcinan being very desirous as It seoms, to make 
reprisals u|Kin me. Miidi-rtiikts to fiirtilidi tuitn hole sec- 
Hon Ilf griHS mUrepmentntlon* made ly me In myutmln* 
tions. jr«frrf<in(f, Works, III. 7a 

He considered hImsi-U ns rold»cd and phiadcrtsl, and 
IfKtk ft Itito his he.id that he had aright to make rej/riVn/z, 
as lie could find tip|M»rtunUy. 

Scott, Heart of Mid*I.othlnTi, 11. 

Who call things svlckcd (hat give too much Joy, 

And nfekuamo tho r« 7 »r»Vaf envy makes 
rinilshment 77rmpnin»7, Ring and Rook, IT. 210. 

4. Same ns rrrrtpfmn. — 6t, A jirizo. 

T am on fire 

To hear this rich rejtrisal is so nigh, 

And yet not ours. <'ouie. let luo taste my horse. 
Who Is to bear me like a thunderhoU^ 

Against the Imsonl of the lYIuco of Wales. 

ShaK\, 1 lion, IV., Iv. 1. 118. 

6. A restitution. [An piroijeoiis use.] 


Ill , _ . . , 

I’K. rnirnclKir = It. riiiiprocciarr (ME. rouox 
nprucliiirc), roproncli, prolj. < EE. 'rrprnpinrc, 
briiiK iionr to, lioiito cost in one’s teetli, im- 
pute, oliiect (cf. upproiicJi,< OF. nprochcr, np- 
proncli, < EE. "iipiirnpinrc), < re-, nRniii, + "prn- 
piarc, < E. prnpiii.i, iienror, compnr. of prope, 
Tiesr: see iirnpiiiniiiln, nnil cf. approuch.'] 1. To 
clmrKO "itli a fiiul't ; censuro with severity; 
iipliraid: now iisuiilly ivitli u porsoiinl olijoct. 

With n Tiio.l iTiliiimniic cniclty they who have put out 
the pcoplfs cyoa n-ioowr/i tlicm ot their hllmlnessc. 

JfiVfnn, Apology for Smcctynniuo«. 

.‘Scenes w hlch, never having known me free, 

Would not rejiTMch me with the loss I felt. 

Cojr;*rr, Task, v. 400. 

2f, To disgrace. 

I thought your marringe fit : cls^' Imputation, 

For that he knew you, might rejyToaeh your life. 

And choko your good to come, , . 

Shak., M. for 51., v. 1. 420. 
sSyn. L Dcjrrovc, Dehuke,eic.(sco censure)', revile, vilify, 
accuse. , ^ ^ -r-, i 

reproach (rr-procb')i [Early mod. E. also 
reproeh, rcproche ; < OF. reprochc, reprove, rc- 
procce, F. rcproche = Pr. rcpropche = Sp. Pg. 
rcproche =It. rimproccio, reproach; from tho 
x’orb.j 1. Tho act of reproaching; a sovoro 
o.xprosRion of oonBiiro or blame. 

A man’s first care should bo to avoid tho reproaches of 
his own heart. Addison, Sir Roger at tho Assizes, 



reproach 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 

For wlio can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 3. 
The name of Whig was never used except as a term of 
rej/roach. Macavlay, llist. Eng., vi, 

2. occasion of blamo or censuro, shame, in- 
famy, or disg;race; also, the state of being sub- 
ject to blame or censure; a state of disgrace. 

In any ^Titer vntruth and flatterie are counted most 
gre if reproches. Piittcnhnm, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 21. 
e not thine heritage to reproach. Joel ii. 17, 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 

Ji'proacfi, disdain, and deadly enmity; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infamj’. 

Shak., Luerece, 1. 503. 
?!ariy sc.andajons libclls and iiivccti^ es fn ere] scatter’d 
about ti)e streets, to ye rcproch of government and the 
fermentation of our since distractions. 

Ecdyn, Diary, June 10, 1040, 
Why did tJic Kin" dwell on my name to me? 
nine o^\ n name shames me, seeming a reproach. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Llaine, 

3. Au object of contempt, scorn, or derision. 

Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that 

we may be no more a rcjtroach. Xeb. ii. 17. 

I will deliver them . . . tobe n rr/woucA and a proverb, 
ft taunt and a curse, in all places whither I shall drive 
them. Jer. xxiv. 9. 

The Reproaches, in the Pom. Co/A. CA., antiphons 
sung on Good Friday during the Adoration of the eras'?. 
They follow the special prayers which succeed the Gos- 
pel of tlie I'as'!ion, and consist of sentences addressed 
by Cliri«t to his people, reminding them of the great 
thincs he had done for them, in delivering them from 
Egypt, etc., and their migrateful return for liis goodness as 
shown in the details of the passion and crucillxion. They 
are intermingled with the Trisngioii (‘*Uoly God , . 
in Greek and Latin, and succeeded by hymns and the 
bringing in of the presanctifled host in procession, after 
whicii the ilass of the iTesnnctified is celebrated. The 
Reproaches are sometimes sung In Anglican churches 
before the Three Hours’ bervice. Also called Impropcria. 
= S 5 TL L Monxiion, Peprehennon, etc. (sec admonitinn), 
blame, resiling, abuse, invective, vilification, upbraiding. 
— 2. Disrepute, discredit, dishonor, scandal, contumely. 

reproachable (re-prO'olm-bl), a. [< ME. rc- 
prm'hahlc, < OF.' rcprocliahlc, F. rcprocJinbtc; 
as reproach + •ahic.'] 1. Deserving reproach. 
Xor, in the mean time, is our Ignorance rcproachahlc. 

Eeclyn, True Religion, I, idC. 
2f. Opjirnbrious; scurrilous; reproachful; abu- 
sive. [Rare.] 

Catullus the poet wrote agalnstc him [Julius Ctesarl 
contumelious or r(~pTonc}{ahU verses. 

Sir T, Elyof, The Govoniour, fol. 170 b. {Latham.) 

reproachableness (ro-pro'clia-bl-nos), n. The 
cfiaractor of being reproachable. Bailey, 1727. 
reproachably (re-pro'cha-bli), a(h\ In a re- 
proncfaablo manner; so as to bo reproachable. 
lu}]). Diet. 

reproacher (re-pro'ch^jr), n. One who re- 
proaches. Imj). Diet. 

reproachful (re-proch'fiil), < 7 . [< reproach + 

1. Containing or expressing reproach 
or censuro; upbraiding. 

Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his inten* 
tion, 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reptroachful, imploring, and 
patient, 

Tliat with a sudden revulsion Ids heart recoiled from Its 
purpose. Lonyfelloxc, Miles Standlsli, v. 

2t. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 

.lor. For shame, put up. 

J)rm. Xot I. till 1 have sheathed 
My rapitr in hi« bosom, and withal 
Tlirust the.'^c reprroachful speeches down his throat 

Shak., Tit. And., Ii. 1. bt>. 
Tlie common People cast out rrptroatlyful .Slanders 
against the Lord Tre.asurer Buckliurst, as the Grantcr of 
Uctnees for transportation of Com. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 3S9. 
Eozon AlUn, one of the deputies of Ilingham, and a de- 
linquent in that common cause, should be publicly con- 
vict of divers false and reproacb/itl speeches published 
by him concerning the deputy governour. 

TTinthrop, Hist. New England, II. 2S5. 
3. Worthy or dcsersung of, or receiving, re- 
proach; shameful: as, reproachful conduct. 

Thy punishment 
He sluall endure, by coming In the flesh 
To a reprroachful life and cursed death. 

3ft7/on, P. L., xii. 400. 
= Syn, 1. Rebuking, censuring, upbraiding, censorious, 
contemptuous, contumelious, abusive. 

reproachfully (ro-proch'ful-i), adv. 1. In a 
reproachful manner; with reproach or censuro. 

Give none occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 
folly. 1 Tim. v. 14. 

2. Shamefully; disgracefully; contemptuously. 

■William nuBsey, .Steward to William de "Valence, is com- 
mitted to the Tower of I-ondon, and most reproachfully 
used. Baker, Clironicles, p. SO. 

reproachfulness (ro-procli'ful-nes), n. The 
quality of being rop'roaeliful. Hailey, 1727. 
reproachless (re-procb'les), a. [< reproach + 
-leas.] 'Without reproach ; irreproachable. 
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reprohahlet, a. [< ML. reproibabdis, < L. repro- 
barc, reprove: see reprove, reprobate. Cf. rc- 
provablc.] Eeprovable. 

No thynge ther in was reprohalUe, 

But aU to gedder true and veritable. 

Poy and Barlow, Rede me and Be nott Wroth, p. 44. 

[(Datnc5.) 

reprohacy (rep'ro-ba-si), n, [< reproba{te) + 
-ey.] The state or c'haraeter of being a repro- 
bate; wickedness; profligacy. [Rare.] 

Greater evils . . . were yet behind, and . . . were as 
sure ns this of overtaking him in his state of rejrrobacy. 

Fielding, Tom Jones, v. 2. 

‘*I should be sorry,” said he, ‘'that the wretch would 
die in his piescnt st.ate of rejrrobncy." 

II. Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 134. (Davies.) 
reprobancet (rep 'ro -bans), «. [< L. repro- 

bau(U)i>\ ppr. of rcprobarcj disapprove, reject, 
condemn: see rcprohalc.'] Reprobation. 

Tliis sight would make him do a desperate turnc, 
Yea, curse his better Angel! from his side. 

And fall to reprobance. 

Shak., Othello (folio 1C23), v. 2, 209. 
reprobate (rop'ro-bat), r. f. ; prot. and pp. rcp~ 
robaiedy ppr. rcprobainig. [< L. reprohaius, 
pp, of rcprobarCy disapprove, reject, condemn: 
see rc 7 >rorr.] 1. To disapprove vehemently; 
contemn strongly; condemn; reject. 

And doth he reprobate, and will lie damn, 

The use of his own bounty? Coirper, Task, v. G3S. 

If, for example, a man, through intemperance or extrav- 
agance. becomes unable to p.ay his debts, ... ho is de- 
servedly rejxrobatcd. and might he justly pnnislied. 

J. S. Mill, On Liberty, iv. 

Thousands who detested the policy of the New Eng- 
landers . . . reprobated the Stamp Act and many other 
parts of English policy. Becky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
2. To abandon to vice or punishment, or to 
hopeless ruin or destnictiou. See reprohaiion, 3. 

I beliex'C many are raved who to man seem Teprrobated. 

Sir T. Rroinic, RcHglo Medici, i. 67. 

If he doom that people with a frown, . . . 
Obduracy takes place; callous and tough. 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof. 

Coirpcr, Table-Talk, 1. 4.'>9. 
To approbate and reprobate, in Scots late. Sec appro- 
6a/<*. =SyiL 1. To reprehend, censure. See reprobate, a. 
reprobate (rep'ro-bat), a. and n. [= F. reproure 
=: Sp. reprohado ss Pg. reprovado =tlt. riprova- 
to, reprobatOy < L. reprohaUtSy pp. of rqyrobarCy 
reprobate, condemn: seo rcprobaic, p.j I. a. 
If. Disallowed; disapproved; rejected; not 
enduring proof or trial. 

BeproVate silver shall men call them, because the Lord 
hath rejected them. Jer. vl. 30. 

2. Abandoned in sin; morally abandoned; de- 
praved ; characteristic of a reprobate. 

By rejrrobatc desire tlius madly led. 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 300. 

So fond are mortal men, 

Fallen Into wrath divine. 

As tliclr own min on themselves to Invite, 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 

And M’itti blindness internal struck. 

Slilton, S. A., 1. 1G85. 

3, Expressing disapproval or censure; con- 
demnatory. [Rare.] 

I instantly reproached my heart ... in the bitterest 
and most rcjrrobate of expressions. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 44. 
= Syn. 2. Profligate, etc. (sec oAandonrd), vitwled, cor- 
rupt, hardened, wicked, base, vile, cast away, graceless, 
shameless. 

H. «. One who is very profligate or aban- 
doned; a person given over to sin; one lost to 
virtue and religion ; a wicked, depraved wretch. 

Wc think our selves the Elect, and have the Spirit, and 
t!ic rest a Company of Reprobates that belong to the Devil. 

Seldcti, Table-Talk, p. 07. 

I fear 

A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 

3tU5t be that Carmelite now passing near. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, i. 6. 
reprobateness (rep'ro-knt-nes), 71. The state 
or cliaracter of being reprobate. Imp. Diet. 
reprobater (rep'ro-ba-t6r), n. Ono who repro- 
bates. 

John, Puke of Aigylc, the patriotic repro&ater of French 
modes. 

M. Noble, Cent, of Granger’s Biograpli. Hist., Ill, 490. 

reprobation (rep-ro-bu'slion), ». [< OF. repro- 
batioUf F. reprobation z= Sp. reprohacion = Pg. 
reprovaydo = It. riprovazioncy rcprobazioncy < 
Lli. (eccl.) r€probatio{n-)y rejection, reproba- 
tion, < L. reprobarcy pp. reprohatusy reject, rep- 
robate: see reprobate.'] 1. Tho act of repro- 
bating, or of vehemently disapproving or con- 
demning. 

The profligate pretenses . , . are mentioned with be- 
coming reprobation. Jeflrey. 

Among other agents whose approbation or reprobation 
ore contemplated by the savage as consequences of liis 
conduct, are the spirits of his ancestors. 

II. Spencer, Prin, of PsychoL, § 620. 


reproduction 

2. The state of being reprobated; condemna- 
tion; censure; rejection. 

You are empowered to . . . put your stamp on all that 
ought to pass for current, and set a brand of reprobation 
oil dipt poetry and false coin. Bryden. 

He exhibited this institution in tiie blackest colors of 
rcinrobation. Sumner, Speech, Aug. 27, 1846. 

3. In theoJ., the act of consigning or tho state 
of being consigned to eternal punishment ; the 
predestination hy the decree and counsel of 
God of certain indituduals or communities to 
eternal death, as election is the predestination 
to eternal life. 

No sin at all but impenitency can give testimony of 
final reprobation. Burton, Anat. of ltd., p. 654. 

What transnbstantiation is in the order of reason, the 
Angnstinian doctrine of the damnation of unbaptised in- 
fants, and the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, are in 
tile order of moi'als. Becky, European Slorals, 1. 93. 

4. In codes, law, tho propounding of excep- 
tions to facts, persons, or things. — 5. Disquali- 
fication to hear office: a punishment inflicted 
upon military officers for neglect of duty. 
Grose. 

reprobationer (rep-ro-ba'shon-tr), ii. In thcol., 
one who believes in tlie doctrine of reprobation. 

Let them take heed that tiiey mistake not tiieirown 
fierce temper for the mind of God. . . . But I never knew 
any of tlie Geneva or Scotch model (which sort of sancti- 
fied reprobatinners v/o abound with)eitlier use or like this 
way of pieadiing in my life ; but generally wliips and 
scorpions, w'rath and vengeance, fire and brimstone, made 
botli top and bottom, front and rear, first and last, of all 
tiieir discourses. South, Sermons, III. xi. 

reprohati've (rep'ro-h.a-tiv), a. [< reprohate -b 
-ivc.] Of or pertaining to reprobation; con- 
demning in strong terms; criminatory. Imp. 
Diet. 

reprobator (rep'ro-ba-tor), n. [Orig. adj., a 
form of reprohatory.] In Scots law, formerly, 
an action to convict a witness of perjmy, or to 
establish that ho was biased. 

reprobatory (rep'ro-ba-to-ri), a. [= Sp. re- 
prnhatorio; as reprohate' + -ory.J Eeproba- 
tive. Imp. Diet. 

reproduce (rd-pro-dus'), f. t. [= F. repro- 
(hiirc = Sp. reprodueir = Vg. rcprocludr = It. 
riprodurre, reproduce, < ML. *reprodiiccre, < L. 
7-C-, again, +j)rodi(cerc, produce: ses ytrodiice.] 

1. To bring forward again; produce or exhibit 
anew. 

Topics of which she retained details with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and reproduced them in an excellent pickle of epi- 
grams. George Eliot, Alidulemorch, vi. 

2. To produce or yield again or anew; gene- 
rate, as offspring; beget; procreate; give rise 
by an organic process to a new indiridual of the 
sanoe species; propagate. See rcprod»cfio». 

If horse-dung reprodueeth oats, it will not be easily de- 
termined where the power of geueration ceaseth. 

Sir T. Broxene. 

Tlie power of reproducing lost parts Is greatest where 
the organization is lowest, and almost disappears uhero 
the organization is highest. 

n. Spencer, Prin. of BioL, § C2. 

In the seventeenth century Scotland reproduced all tho 
characteristics and accustomed itself to the phrases of the 
Jewish tlieocracy, and the world saw again a covenanted 
people. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 181. 

3. To make a copy or representation of; por- 
tray; represent-. 

Such a comparison . . . would enable us to reproduce 
the ancient society of our common ancestry in a way that 
would speedily set at rest some of the most controveited 
questions of institutional history. 

Aledievol and Modern Hist., p. 65. 

From the Eternal Being among whose mountains he 
wandered there came to his heart steadfastness, stillness, 
a sort of reflected or reproduced eternity. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 93. 

A number of commendably quaint designs, liowever, 
are reproduced from the " Voyages I’ittoresques.” 

N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 260. 

reproducer (re-pro-du's^r), n. 1. One wlio or 
tnat wliich reproduces. 

I speak of Charles Townshend, officially the re-producer 
of tills fatal scheme. Burke, American Taxation. 

Specifically — 2. The diapliragm used in repro- 
ducing speech in the phonogi-aph. 

Consequently, there are two diaphragms, one a recorder 
and the otlier a r<^rorfwccr. Nature, XXXIX. 108. 

reproducible (re-pro-du'si-bl), a. [< reproduce 
4* -iblc.] Susceptible or capable of reproduc- 
tion. 

reproduction (re-pro-duk'shon), u. [= P. re- 
production = Sp. rcproduccio'n = Pg. rcproduc- 
= It. riproduzioncy < ML. *rcproductio{n-)y < 
*rcproducerc, reproduce: see reproduce.] 1. 
Tho act or process of reproducing, presenting, 
or yielding again ; repetition. 

Tlie labourers and labouring cattle, therefore, employed 
In agriculture, not only occasion, like the workmen in 



reproduction 

maxinfacturcs, the rcproditction of a value equal to their 
own consumption, or to the capital which emplojs them, 
together with its owners’ protlts, but of a much greater 
value. Adam Wealth of Nations, ii. 2. 

2. The act or process of restoring parts of an 
organism that have been destroyed or removed. 

The question of the Reproduction of I^st Tarts is in- 
teresting from several points of view in biology. 

Mind, IX. 415. 

Specifically— 3. The process -whereby new in- 
dividuals are generated and the perpetuation 
of the species is insured; the process whereby 
new organisms are produced from those already 
existing: as, the reproduction of plants or ani- 
mals. (a) Tlie reproduction of jdants is clfectcd cither 
vc"etativoly or hy means of spores or of seeds. Vegetative 
reproduction consists in the individualizing of some partof 
the parent organism. In low unicellular plants this is sim- 
ply a process of fission, one cell dividing into two or more, 
much as in thcforination of tissue, save that the new cells 
become independent. In higher plants this method ob- 
tains by the shooting and rooting of some fraction of the 
organism, as a branch, a joint of a rootstock, in Rejonia 
even a part of a leaf ; or through specially modified shoots 
or buds, as the gommeo of some algro, mosses, etc., the 
Imlblets of some mosses, ferns, the tiger-lily, etc., the 
conns, bulbs, and tubers of numerous annual plants. The 
cells engaged in tliis mode of reproduction are simply 
those of the ordinary tissues. \ ery many, but not all, 
plants propagate in this manner; but all are capable of 
rcpioduction in other methods included under the term 
sporc’i'cjn'oduction, which is rei>roduction most properly 
so called. This is accomplished througn special repro- 
ductive cells, each of which is capable of develojiing into 
an individual jdant. These are pioduced eitlier indepen- 
dently, or through the conjunction of two separate cells 
by which their protoplasm co.alesces. These may also in 
a less perfect sense be called reproductive cells, llepro- 
duction tluough the union of two cells is se.xual; through 
an independent cell, asexual. Sexual reproduction pro- 
. coeds eithei hy conjugation (that is, the union of two cells 
apparentlvjust alike, which may be cither common vege- 
tative ceils or specialized in form) or by fertilization, in 
whicli a smaller but more active sperm-ccll or male cell 
impregnates a larger, less active germ-cell or female cell. 
In cryptognmous plants both methods are common, and the 
reproductive cells are termed spores, or when of the two 
sexes {/nmetes, the male being distinguislied as anihcrch 
znuU, the female as onsphercs. In flowering plants spore- 
reproduction is always sexual, fertilization becoming pol- 
lination, the embryo-sac in the ovule affording the female 
ceil ami tlio pollen-grain tlie mule cell. But tlie union of 
tliese cells produces, instead of a detacliable spore, an 
embryo or plantlet, which, often accompanied by a store 
of nutriment, is inclosed within an integument, the wliolc 
forming a seed. The production of seeds instead of spores 
is the most fundamental distinction of phanerogams. 
Spore-reproduction is consummated by the germination 
ot the spore or seed, which often takes place after a con- 
siderable interval, (6) Among tlie lowest animals, in 
winch no sex is recognizable, reproduction takes place in 
various wmys, which correspond to tliose above described 
for the low’cst plants, (dee conjugation, fission, gemmation, 
and sporulalion.') Among sexed animals, reproduction re- 
sults fiom the focund.ition of an ovum by spermatozoa, 
with or without sexual copulation, and witli many modi- 
fications of the details of the process. (See genesis, 2, 
and w’ords there given.) Many animals aic hermaphro- 
dite, containing both sexes in one individual and matnr- 
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thesis of reproduction, the name given by Kant to that 
association of ideas by which one calls up another In the 
mind. 

reproductive (re-pro-duk'tiv), a. [= F. repro- 
dnetif =tVQ.rcx)roduciivOj < ML. *rcproduciivns, 
< reproduce: reproduce,'] Of 

tho nature of, pertaining to, or employed in 
reproduction; tending to reproduce: as, tlierc- 
productivc organs of an animal. 


, reptant 

But men been evere untrewe, 

And wommen have repreve of yow ay newc. 

Chaucer, Jlerchant’s Talc, 1. OCO. 

The virtue of this jest will be the incomprehensible lies 
that this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at sup- 
per, . . . what wards, what blows, what e.xtremilies he en- 
dured; and in the reproof of this lies the Jest. 

5Aa;^.,lHen. IV„L2. 213. 
=Syn. 2. Monition, Reprehension, etc. See admonition 
and censure. 


These trees had very great Tcprodncftrc power, since they roprOVfi-blO (rc-prd va-l)!), o, fAlso reprovcobJc , 


produced numerous seeds, not singly or a few together, 
as in modern yews, but in long spikes or catkins bearing 
many seeds. Dawson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 133. 

Rembrandt. . . never put his hand to any rej/rodwefire 
etciiing, not even after one of his own paintings. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 331. 

Reproductive cells, in hot Seere/wduef/on, 3<a).— Re- 
productive faculty, in the psychology of Sir ^yillialn 
Hamilton, the faculty of association of ideas, by virtue of 
w’liich one suggests a definite other, but not including the 
faculty of appichending an idea a second time. — Repro- 
ductive function of order '»i. Sec/K«cffon.— Repro- 


< OF. reproiivable, F” rdprouvahle = Sp. repre- 
hable = Pg. rcprovavcl = It. rcprohabilc, < ML. 
reprobabilis, \ L. reprobai'Cf disapprove, con- 
demn, reject: see rejn'orc.] Blamable; worthy 
of reproof. 

The snpcrnuiteeor disordinat scantincsse of clothynge 
is rcprevable. Chaucer, Tai-son’s Talc. 

A rcprovablc badness In himself. Shal:., Lear, iii. 5. 0. 

We will endeavour to amend all things rcproveable. 

Marston, Antonio and Alellida, Epil. 


dScti;! X'^atlon^threl'cm reprovableness (r^pro'ya-W^nes), « Tlio char- 

of which one idea calls up another, of which memory and acter of being reprovable. Boncif, l(2t. 
imagination, as popularly understood, arc special dcvel- yepiOVablV (re-pro'va-bli), atiO. In a reprova- 
opments. See imagination, 1. manner, ’imp. Diet, 

Philosophers havedividedtniffi 7 *«afwnintotwo--w’hat reproval (re-pro'val), n. [< reprove + -fth] 
they call the reproductive and the productive. By the • 

former they mean imagination considered simply as re- 


exliibition, representing the objects piescnted by percep- 
tion — that is, cxliibiting them without addition or re- 
trenchment, or any change In the relations which they 
reciproc.ally held when first made known to us through 
sense. Sir O'. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxiil. 

Reproductive organs. («) In hot, the organs appropri- 
ated to the production of seeds or spores: in flowering 
plants, chiefly the stamens and pistils together with tho 
accessory lloral envelops; in cryptogams, mainly the an- 
theridln and archegonia. (b) InzooL, thoscorgansor p.arts 
of the body, collectively considered, whose function it is 
to produce and mature ova or spermatozoa or their equiv- 
alents, and effect the impregnation of the female by the 
male elements, orothenvise accomplish reproduction ; tho 
reproductive or generative system of any animal in cither 
sex; the genitals, in a broad sense. Tho fundamental 
reproductive onian of all sexed animals is an indilTerent 
genital gland, dllfercntiatcd in the male as a testis, in the 
female as an ovary (or their respective equivalents); its ul- 
terior modifications are almost endless. These organs arc 
sometlmcsdctached from the main body of tho individual 
(see person, 8, and hectocotglus ) ; they often represent both 
sexes in one individual ; they arc usually separated in two 
individuals of opposite sexes ; they sometimes fall of func- 
tional activity in certain individuals ot one sex (see neuter, 
u'orArer).— Reproductive system, in Viol., the sum of the 
reproductive or generative organs in plants and animals ; 
tho generative system ; the sexual system of those plants 
and animals which liave distinction of sex. Tlie term is 
a very broad one, covering not only all parts immediately 
concerned in generation, Imt others indirectly conducing 
to tho same end, ns devices for effecting fecundation, for 
piotccting or nourishing the product of conception, for 
cro^s-fcrtlllzalion (as of plants by Insects), forattrncting op- 
posite sexes (as of animals by odorous sccrctionsX and tho 
like. See secondarg sexual characters, undcT sexual. 

reproductiveness (ro-pro-duk'tiv-nos), n. Tbo 
state Of qtiality of being reproductive; ten- 


female hy the male in a more or less direct or intimate act 
of copulation, and extends to but one generation of otf- 
spring. The organs or system of org.ans by which this is 
elfected arc known as the rcjmoductive organs or system. 
Reproduction is always exactly synonymous with f 7 cn(’r«<ion 
(def. 1). less precisely with jmocrcation andpropagation in 
tlieir biological senses. See sex. 

4. That which is produced or revived; that 
which is presented anew ; arepetition; lienee, 
also, a copy. 

The silversmiths . . . sold to the pilgrims 
in silver of the temple and its sculptures. 

The Century, XXXIII. 1.38. 

Butrinto was once a city no less than Corfu ; to Virgil’s 
eyes it was the reproduction of Troy itself. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 340, 

5. the act of repeating in conscious- 
ness a group of sensations whicli has already 
been presented in perception. 

All Reproduction restson tho impossibility of the resusci- 
tated impi ession reappearing alone. 

Lotze, llicrucosmus (trails.), I. 210. 

Fear and anger have tlieir rise in the mental rejyroduc- 
tion of sOfiie organic pain, 

' ^ J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p, in. 


All knowfpdge is reproduction of experiences. 

Q. II. Lewes, Trohs. of Life and Mind, I, i 33. 
Asexual reproduction, see asexual, and dcf. 3, above. 
— Empirif-al synthesis of reproduction, an associa- 
tion by the principle of contiguity, depending on the asso- 
ciated ideAS having been presented together or successive- 
ly.— PuT'J transcendental ssmthesis of reproduc- 
tion an association of ideas such that one will suggest I he 
other independent of experience, due to innate laws of the 
mind and one of the necessary conditions of knowle-’gc. 
— Se^XUal reproduction. See def. 3, and sexual.— Zyn- 


The act of rep^o^;^ng; admonition; reproof. 
Imj). Diet. 

reprove (re-prov'), V. t . ; pret. and pp. reproved, 
ppr. reproving. [< ME. reproven, reproitcn, also 
repreuen (whence early mod. E. reprieve, re~ 
pteeve'), < OF. reprover, rcpnicver, reproitver, 
F. r6prouvei’, reprove, reject, = Pr. reproar, 
reprobar = Sp. reprobar = Pg. reprovar = It. 
reprohare, riprovare, < L. reprobarc, disapprove, 
condemn, reject, < re-, again, prohare, test, 
prove: seeprorc. Ci. reprieve, a doublet of rc- 
pp'ovc, retained in a differentiated meaning; cf. 
also reprobate, from the same L, source.] 1. 
To disapprove; condemn; censure. 

The stoon which men bildynge repreueden. 

Wyclif, Luke xx. 17. 

There’s something in me that rcjzrores my fault; 

But such a headstrong potent fault it is 
That it but mocks reproof. Shak., T. K., iii. 4. 226. 

2. To charge with a fault; chide; reprehend: 
formerly sometimes with of. 

And there also he was examyned, repreved, and scorned, 
and crouned eft with a whyte Tliorn. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 14. 

Herod tlie tetrarch, being reproved by him ... for nil 
the evils which Herod had done, . . . shut up John in 
prison. Luke iii. 39. 

There Is. . . no miUnginaknowndiscreetninn, though 
lie do nothing but reprove. Shah., T. N., i. 5. 104. 

Our blessed Master them o/ ignorance . . . of 

his Spirit, which had tliey but known . . . they had not 
been such abecedarii in the school of mercy. 

Jet. Taylor, 'Works (eu. 1835), II. 94. 

3f. To convince, as of a fault ; convict. 

When he is come he will reprove [conn'ef, R. V.) the 
world of sin (in respect of sin, R. V.], and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment. John xvi. 8. 

God hath never been deficient, but hath to all men that 
believe liim given sufficient to confirm them; to those 
few that believed not. sufficient to reprove them. 

Jcr. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Tref., p. 14. 

4t. To refute; disprove. 

Reprove my allegation if you can, 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

5Aa;t.,2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 40. 
D. Willet reproueth Thiloes opinion. That the Chaldc 
and Hebrew was all one, because Daniel, an Hebrew, was 
set to learne the Chaldo. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 
= Syn. 1 and 2, Rebuke, Reprimand, etc. See censure 
and admonition. 

ir?/c/i 7 , Heb. VH. u. reprover (re-prd'v6r), n. One who reproves; 
reprom'Ulgate (re-pro-murgat), V. i. [< re- + one who or that which blames. 
promulgate.] To promulgate again; republish, q-jiig ji^ve from every’ one, even the reprovers of 
Imp. Diet. vice, the title of living well. Z.ocA*c, Education, § 3S. 

repromulgation (re''pr6-Tiral-gri'slion), n. [< reproving (re-pro'ving),«. [Early mod. E. also 
rcpronmlffate + -ion.'] A second or repented reproving; < ME. reproving; verlral n. of rc- 
promnlgatioD. Imp. Diet. prove, i).] Reproof, 

reproof (re-prdf'), n. [< ME. rcpr<g's, reproof, there itljkedeliimtosufrrenir.nyiJrprcn'njraara 

reprof. reproffe, reprove, repreve (whence early scornes for us. Mandevillc, Travels, p. i. 

mod. E. repreef, TcpricfjiepTCVCj', ^ TepvotCjV,] y^pi-n yin gly (re-prb^ving-li), adv. Li areprov- 
innroach: blamo. manner; with reproof or censiu’e. Imp. 

Diet. 

reprune (re-prou'), V. f. re- pruned.] 1. 
To prune or trim again, as trees or shrubs. 

Re-prune now abricots and peaches, saving as many of 
the youfig likeliest shoots as are well placed. 

Evelyn, Calendarium Hortenso, July. 

2. To dress or trim again, as a bird its feathers. 

In mid-way flight imagination tires; 

Yet soon re-prunes her wing to soar anew. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 


deucy or ability to reproduce, 
rng the opposite sexual dements either Simultaneously or reproductivity (re^pro-duk-tiv'i-ti), n. [< rc- 
succcssivdy : such ni-o self-impregnating or leclprocally productive + -itu.] Iii a number, a, con- 

fecundating, as the case may be. llcprocluction may be ^ i/m Riioh that ■jlfCvM'l — 

effected also by a detached part of an individual, con- nccted Wltil a limction, ypu, SUCH tnac Y{yU) — 
stitiiting a separate person (see generative person, un- 



promission = Sp. rep'romision = Pg. repromissuo 
— It. rcprovtissionc, ripromissionc, < L. repromis- 
sw{n-), a counter-promise, < rcpromittcrc, prom- 
ise in return, engage oneself, < re-, back, + 
promitterc, proxn\si3: see promise.] Promise. 

And he blesside this Abraham which haddc reprom?/«- 
siouns. 


It 


Reproach; blamo. 

The childe certis is noght myne, 

That reproffe dose me pyne, 

And cars me fie fra haine. 

Yorlc Plays, p. 104. 

The doublencss of the benefit defends the deceit from 
reproof. Shale,, M, forM., iii. 1. 209. 

2. The act of one who reproves; expression of 
blame or censure addressed to a person ; blamo 
expressed to the face ; censure for a fault ; rep- 
rehension; rebuke; reprimand. 

Tliere is an oblique way of reproo/ which takes off from , . r. , 

the sliaiqiness of it. Steele, reps (reps), )i. Same as rcpi. 

Tliose best can bear reproo/ who merit praise. TBpsilvert, Same as <?r, 

/*opc, Essay on Criticism, 1. 583. reptant (rep'tant), a. [< Jj. reptan{t-)s, ppr. 
3t. Disproof; confutatiou; refutation. of rep fa re, crawl, creep: see repent"^, rcpiilc.] 



reptant 
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Creeping or crawling; repent; reptatory; rep- 
tile; specifically, of or pertaining to the lien- 
tantin. 

Eeptantiat (rop-tan'shi-ii), n. pj. [NL., neut. 
pi. of h. rcp1mi{t-)s, ppr. of rcptarc, crawl: sec 
replant.'] 1. In Illigor’s classification (1811), 
the tenth order and also the thirtieth family of 
mammals, composed of the monotremes togo- 
ther with a certain tortoise {ramphractus ). — 
2. In MoUnsca, those azygohranchiato gastro- 
pods wiiich aro adapted for creeping or erawl- 
in r hy the formation of the foot as a oreeping- 
di-i':. All ordinary castropods are ItcplanUa, tlic term 
Ivin:; u»cd In distinction from Natantia (whicli l.ntter is a 
namo of thc//t The divided into 

Iloh>cUainiiiln^PncumQnocJdamuda,^nASiphmu<chlamyda. 
reptation (rop-ta'sbou), ». [= 1\ rtpfntionj < 
L. a creeping, cratvlhig, < rcptarc^ 

pp. repUitvs, creep, crat\’l: see reptanL'] 1. Tbo 
act of creeping or crawling on the Ijclly, as a 
reptile does. — 2. In tbo motion 

of one piano jQguro around another, so as con- 
stantly to bo tangent to the latter while pro- 
fier\'irig parallelism between different positions 
of its own linos; especially, such a motion of 
one figure round another precisely like it so 
that the longest diameter of ono shall come 
into line ■with the shortest of the other. This 
inotinn w.as applied by John Bernoulli in 1705 to the rcc* 
titlcation of curves, Let AB he a cun’c whose length ifl 
required; let tins !»e reversed 
about its normal, giving the 
curve AEC, and let tlds be re- 
versed about the line between 
Its extremities, giving the spin- 
dle-shaped fleuro A BCD; let 
BEl'G bo a Flmilor and equal 
figure turned through a right 
angle — then, if the lirst has a 
reptatory motion about the sec- 
ond, itt' center will describe a 
four-humped or quudrigibbous 
figure OI\.'fUSTUV, with humps at P, R, T, V. Let this ho 
placed in contact with a similar and equal figure so that 
a maximum and minimum diameter shall coincide, and 
receive a reptatorj’ motion, then its center \sill describe 
an octoglbbini'* or cight-humped figure. Byaslmilarpio- 
CC3'', tins will describe a sixtccn-lumiped figure, etc. Lnch 
of thi.«c figures will Imvc double the periphery of the pre- 
ceding, and th-'-y will rapidly .approximate toward circles. 
Ilcnc'. bj finding the di.arneters of each, wo apnroxiraato 
to the length of the original curve. 

Eeptatores (rop-ta-to'iez), m. pt. [NL., < L. 
reptarr, pp. rrptntns, creep, crawl: see replant,] 
In nniilh., in JlnctilUvrav's svstem of classifl 



It woiild lio the highest folly and arrogance In the rep- 
fucilan to imagine that lie, byany of his endeavours, could 
add to the glory of Ood. Warburton, Works, IX. vii. 

Eeptilial (rep-til'i-ji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of LL. 
reptile, a reptile : Bee reptile.] In cool . : (af) 
In Linnams’s system of classification (1766), the 
first order of the third class Amphibia, includ- 
ing turtles, lizards, and frogs. See Amphibia, 
2 (n). [Disused.] (6) A class of cold-hlooded 
oviparous or oyoviviparous vertobrated ani- 
mals whose skin is covered with scales or scutes ; 
tbo reptiles proper. There are two pairs or one pair 
of limbs, or none. The skull is monocoudyliaii. The 
mandible articulates with the skull bya free or fixed quad- 
rate bono. The heart has two auricles, generally not two 
complcte<I ventricles; the ventriclegivesriscto two arte- 
rial trunks, and the venous and arterial circulation are 
more or less mixed, llcspiration is pulmonary, never 
branclual. No diaphragm is completed. There is a com- 
mon cloaca of the digestive and urogenital systems, and 
usually two penes, sometinicsono, seldom none. Tliere arc 
an amnion and an allantois, lleptilia thus defined were for- 
merly associated M'itli batrachians in a class Amphibia ; but 
they are more nearly related to birds, and when biigaded 
thcrew ilb form their part of a superclass Sauropnila. The 
only living representatives of ItcptiUa are turtles or tor- 
toises, crocoililes or alligutots, lizards or saiirians, and 
snakes or serpent.s, respectively constituting the four or- 
ders Chdonia, CrocodUxa, Lacertitia, and Ophidia; and one 
living lizard, known as Hattfria, Sixftcnodon, or Itfu/ncho^ 
cpphahts, fonning by itself an order Hhynchocephalia. In 
former times there were other oiders ot strmtgc and huge 
reptiles, as the Jchthyof^pTpfpa or Ichthyoiauria, the ich- 
thyosauts; AnMnodtudia ; by sonic imiked as 

a subclass and divided Into several orders; OrnHhosauria 
or PlcTomttriUy the ptcrodactjls; and Ptcsiosauriaxir Sati- 
ropteri/yia, the plesiosaurs, .see the technical names, and 
cutsundi'rCrocodilin,Jchthi;ojiaurta,Ornithoscclida,J*ledo- 
saurus, Pleitro^ondt/lta, pterodactyl, and Python. 

reptilia'^, u. Latin plural of rcptilUm. 
reptilian (rep-tiri-au), a. and n. [< LL. rep- 
iilCf a reptile, 4* I. Of or pertaining 

to tlio KeptiUay in any sense; resembling or 
like a reptile. 

It Is an accepted doctrine that birds are org.anized on a 
type closely allied to the rrp/i7/nn type, but superior to it. 

//. Sitcnccr, Priu. of Biol, § 43. 

IIo Inad an agreeable confidence that Ids faults were all 
of a generous kind — impctiioue, warm-blooded, Icofiine ; 
never crawling, crafty, reptilian 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, xH. 
Reptilian age, the Mesozoic age, era, or period, during 
which reptiles attained great development, as in tlio 
Trln«3ic, Jiinissle, or Cretaceous. 

II, ». Any member of the ItcptiUa; n rep- 
tile. 
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rrptatnr)ufi,<.'L.rcpiarc,pp,rcptatH!!,crco\y. structure of arcptilc; related to reptiles; ho- 
reptant.] 1. In rooV., creopiug or crawling; longing to tbo iityfilia; saurian. Also, rarely, 

rcpUloitl. 

reptilious (rep-til'i-us), a. [< LL. reptile, a 
reptile, + -i-o«s.] Eesemhling or like a roptilo. 
[Knre.] ^ 


reptant; reptile; repent.— 2, Of the iinturo of 
reptation in mathematics, 
reptile (rop'til or -til), a. and ii. [< F. rep- 
tile = .Sp. Pg. reptit = It. rcttilc, < L. rcptilis, 
creeping, crawling; as a noun, LL. reptile, neut. 

(sc. animal), a creeping animal, a reptile ; < rc- 
Jierc, pp. rcptiis, creep: Beo repent-, and ct. ecr- 

pciit.] X, a. 1. Creeping or er.awling; repent; reptmum (rep-til'i-nm), ; pi. reptiUums, rep- 
reptanf ; reptatory; of or pertaining to the Iteji- (-umz, -ii). [NL., < LL. reptile, a roptilo: 

iilia, in any .sense. — 2. Groveling; low; moan: reptile.] A roptilo-house, or other place 


The .advantage taken . . . made her feel abject, reptUi- 
mm; Elie was lost, carried away on the flood of the cata- 
ract. G. ilereduh. The Egoist, xxi. 


where reptiles aro confined and kept alive; a 
herpotological vivarium. 


ns, a reptile race. 

Wan Is n very worm hy Wrtli, 

Vile, reptile, weak, and vain. 

Pojte, To Mr. .Tohn iloorc. 

There Is a false, reptile pradence, the rcBilIt not ot cau- 
tion, Imt of fear. SiirKc. (nelger.) reptilivorous (rep-ti-liv'd-nis), «. 

I»i<ilodgc their rc/jfiVc souls *-* * ’ 

from the bodies and fonns of men, Coleridge. 

II. iu 1. A creeping animal; an animal 
that goes on its belly, or nao'yes with small, 
short legs. 


A special rcplile-Iiouse, or reptilium, was built in 1832 
and lb8.‘{ l>y the Zoological .Society of London. 

SmitfiKQuian Jteport, 18^3, p. 728. 

... . - - P(^p- 

iilc. a reptile, 4* L, vorarc, devour.] Dovouring 
or habitually feeding upon reptiles, as a bird; 
saurophngous. 


Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have express’d, 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all tlic rest. 


A broad trinngularlicadandphorttall, wlilch sufficiently 
marks out the tribe of vlperluc poisonous snakes to rep- 
lUivoToiui Iilnls and nmminals. 


A. Ii. Wallace, Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 305. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 331, reptiloid (rep'ti-loid), a. [< LL. reptife, a rop- 
nn. ti.. .„.n ^ form.] Roptiliform. 1 Bare.] 

Rut he that has humanity* forewarn’d, * . ^bc tlinishcc. . . . arc farthest removed in Btructiire 

Will stop aside and let the reptile live. tbe early reiitilmd forms [of ItirdsJ. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 507. Sci. Mo,, XXXIII. 75. 


An Inadvertent step may crush the snail 
Tliat crawls nt cv’ning In the public path; 

•n... . .. . 


Specifically — 2. An oviparous quadruped; a Reptonize (rop'tpn-iz), v. ; prot. and pp. Jvcp- 
four-foofea egg-l.aying animal: applied about tonized, ppr, Jicpiottiziug. (^Jiapton <soo dcf.) 
the middle of tbe eighteenth century to the '^dze.'] To lay out, as a garden, after thomaii- 
animals then technically called Amphibia, as of or according to the rule.s of Humphry 
frog.s, toads, noxvt.s, lizards, crocodiles, and Ropton (17;)2-]818), the aulhor of xvorks on tho 
turtles; any ami^Iiibian. — 3. By restriction, theory and praetieo of laudseape-gardening. 
upon tho^recognition of the divisions Amphibia Jackson assists me In Peptonizing the garden, 
and lieptilia, a scaly or pliolidoto reptile, as dis- Southey, Letters (1807), II, 4. {Davies.) 

tinguished from a naked reptile; any snake, republic (ro-pub'lik), 7 *. [Early mod. E. also rr- 
lizard, crocodile, or turtle; a member of the publicic, repubUgiio (= D. rcpuhlicJc = G, Dan. 
Jicptlha proper; a saurian. — 4, A groveling, Sw. rcpubUh)\ \ OF. repuhliqtte, P. rcpubUqnc 
abject, or mean person: used in contempt. = Sp. rcpitblica =Pg. repiiblica = It. ^xpnbUvaf 


republican 

rcpitbblica, < L. res piubiica, prop, two words, 
but commonly written as one, rcspubUca (abl. 
rc puhlicd, rcpublicd), the commonwealth, the 
state, a thing, ^ publica, fcm. of pitblicus, 
public: SCO rcal^ and pubUc,"} If. The com- 
monwealth; the state. 

That by their deeds will make it known 

WItose dignity tliey do sustain ; 

And life, state, gloiy, all they gain, 

Count the republic's, not their own. 

D. Jonson, Catiline, ii. (cho.). 

2, A commonwealth; a gox'ornment in which 
the executive power is vested in a person or 
persons chosen directly or indirectly by tho 
body of citizens entitled to vote, it is distin- 
guished from a monarchy on the one hand, and generally 
from a pure democracy on the other. In the latter case 
the mass of citizens meet and choose the executive, as is 
still tlicc.'isc in certain .Swiss cantons. In a republic the 
executive is usually chosen indirectly, either by .an elec- 
toral college as in tlie United States, or by the National 
Assembly as in France, Republics are oligarchic, as for- 
merly Venice and Genoa, military, as ancient Rome, 
strongly centi-alized, as France, federal, as Switzerland, 
or, like the United States, may combine a strong centr.al 
government nith large individual powers for the several 
states in their particular nllaiis. See democracy. 

We may define a repuhlic to be ... a government 
wljich derives all Us powcis directly or indirectly from 
the great body of the people, ami is administered by per- 
sons holding their oflices duiing pleasure, for a limited 
period, or during good bclmvioiii. 

Madison, The Federalist, No. SO. 

The constitution and the government [of the United 
States] . . rest, tlnougliout, on the principle of tho 
concurrent majority ; and ... it is, of course, a licpuh- 
lie, a constitutional democracy, in contradistinction to 
an absolute democracy ; and . . . the theory which re- 
gards it os a government of the mere numeiicnl majority 
rests on a gross and groundless misconception. 

Calhoun, Works, 1. 185. 

Cisalpine, Clspadane, Helvetic Republic. See the 
adjectives.— Grand Army of the RepublJc, a secret 
society composed of veterans who served in the army or 
navy of the United States during the civil war. Its ob- 
jects are preservation of fraternal feeling, strengthening 
of loyal sentiment, ajid aid to needy families of veterans. 
Its first "post” was organized at Decatur, Illinois, in 1SU8; 
its members arc known as "comrades,” and its annual 
meetings arc "encampments.” Abbreviated G. A. ff.— 
Republic of letters, the collective body of literary and 
learned men. 

republican (re-pub'H-kan), a, and n. [= F. 
rvpuhhvuhi = Sp. Pg. fcpiiblicauo = It. repub- 
bUcauo (cf. D. rcpuhlichciusch = G. republika- 
iiisch ss Dan. Sw. rcpublikansk, a.; D. repub- 
lichciu = G. Dan. Sw. repubhkauer, n.), < NL, 
rtpxthheanuN, < L. rr.? publico, republic: see rc- 
pnbiic,'] 1. a. 1, Of tho nature of or pertaining 
to a ropublic or coinnionweallh: as, a republi- 
can constitution or government. — 2. Consonant 
to the principles of a ropublie: as, republican 
sontimonts or opinions; rc 2 )ubiican manners. — 
3. [cap.'] Of or ijortaining to or favoring the 
Kcpublicun party: as, a Jicpnhlican senator. 
Sec below. — 4. Inoruith., living in community; 
nesting or breeding iu common: as, tho repuh- 
lican or sociable grosbeak, Fhilcticrus socius; 
tbo republican swallow, formerly called Si- 
rundo rcspxihlicana. See cuts under hive-vest, 
-Liberal-Republican party, in U. S. hist., a political 
party which arose in Missouri in 1S70-1 tin oiigh n fusion 
of Liberal Republicans and Democrats, and as a national 
party nominated lloiaco Greeley ns a candidate for tlje 
J’residcuey in 1872. It opposed the southern policy of 
theRtpublican party, and advocated universal amnesty, 
clvil-scrvico refonn, and universal sutlrngc. Its can- 
iliilato was indoi'sed by the Democratic convention, but 
was defeati-d, and the party soon disappeared. — Re- 
publican calendar. Seo calendar.— Republican era, 
the era adopted by tho French soon after tho proclama- 
tion of tim republic, and used for a number of years. It 
was September 22d, 1792, "the first day of the Republic.” 
— Republican pai4y. (a) Any party wliicli advocates 
a republic, either existing or desired : as, the lUpuhlican 
jHirty of Franco, composed clnelly of Opportunists, Radi- 
cals. nml (’ouservutivo Republicans ; Ww licpuhlkan paxiy 
in Italy iu ubicb MazzinI nas a leader. (6) In U. S. 
hist. : (1) ’The usual name of tbe Deiuocialic party (in full 
DcmocTatic-Pcpublican party) during the y’cars following 
1702-3: It replaced the name Alnli-Fedcral, and was re- 
placed by the name Democratic. »Scc Democratic party, 
under (feniocrntic. (2) A party formed in 1804, having as 
its original purpose opposition to tho extension of slavery 
into tlic Territories. It was composed of Frec-soilers, of 
antislaverj' Whigs, and of some Democrats (who unitedly 
formed the group known ns Anti-Nebraska men), and 
was joincil by the Abolitionists, ami eventually by many 
Know-nothings. During the period of the war 
many war Democrats acted with it. It first nominated a 
camlidatc for rresident in IWO. It controlled tlie execu- 
tive from 18G1 to 1885 and again In 1^9 and 1897 (I’resi- 
doiits Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 

ILarrison, and McKinley), andbotliliousesof Congress fioin 

1891 to 1875 amt again in 1889 and 1899. It favors gencr- 
ully a broad coiisti uction of tlie Constitution, libcial e.x- 
pemlituri'K, e.xtension of the powers of tbe national gov- 
emuieut, and a higli i)rotective tariir. Among the meas- 
ures with \\ liieh It has been identified in whole or in part 
are the supiwe^^Mon (»f tlio rebellion, Ibc abolition of 
Bliivery, lueon'itnietlon, and tiie resumption of specie 
paytnents.— Republican swallow, the cliff- or caves- 
shallow. .See tlef. 1 , and cut under cai’cs-sirnffou’. 



republican 

H. 1. One who favors or prefers a repub- 
lican form of government. 

There is a want of polish in the subjects of free states 
which has made the rougliness of a republican almost 
proverbial. Brougham. 

2. Amemberofareptiblican party; specifically 

[cap.], in U. S. hist., a member of the Repub- 
lican party. — 3. In oraif/i., the republican swal- 
low.— Black Republican, in U. S. hist., an extreme or 
radical Republican; one who after the civil war advocated 
strong measures in dealing with persons in t iic States lately 
in rebellion. The term arose before tlio war ; the epithet 
“black” was used intensive!)', in oficnslvo allusion to 
the alleged friendliness of the party toward the negro. — 
National Republican, in U. S. hist., a name assumed 
during the administration of J. Q. Adams (1825-0) by that 
wing of the Democratic party which sympathized with 
him and his measures, as uistiuguxshcd from the followers 
of Jackson. The National Republicans in a few years took 
the name of ‘Wliigs. See Red republican, an 

extreme or radical republican; epcciflcally, In French 
hist., one of the more violent republicans, especially in the 
first revolution, at the time of the ascendancy of the Jloun- 
tain, about 1703, and at the time of the Commune In 1871. 
In the first period the phrase was derived from the red 
cap which formed part of the costume of the carmagnole. 
—Stalwart Republican. Sec^fnfirort. 

republicanisni (re-pub'li-kan-izm), n, [= F. 
rcpiihJicanismc = *Sp. Pg. rcjivhlicamsmo = It. 
rcjiuhhlicauismo = G. rcpuhiil'auisvius = Din\. rc^ 
publikanismc = Sw. rcpnhUUamsm ; ns 
licmx + -ism.'] 1. A republican form or system 
of government. — 2. Attachment to n republi- 
can form of governmoiit ; repubUcnii princi- 
ples : as, liis rqnihlicauism was of the most 
advanced t^Tio. 

Our young people are educated in rc 2 mhlicanism ; an 
npostacy from that to ro)aIlsm Is unprecedented and Im* 
possible. Jeferson, Correspondence, 11. 413, 

3. [i'fip.] The principles or doctrine of the Ro* 
publican party, specifically of the Republican 
party in tlio IJnited States. 

reputocanizetro-pub'li-kan-l'z’), r, f. ; prot. and 
pp. rvpuhlicauizcd, pjir. republicdnirtup. [< F. 
rcpubhcaitt.'^cv ; as republican + To con- 

vert to re])ublicnn principles; render republi- 
can. Also spelled rcpublicanisc. 

Let us not, with malice prepense, go about to repnWirnn* 
ire our ortliography ujul our s) ntnx. 

<J P. Lecte. ou Rng. I-ang , xx.x. 

republicariant (ro-ptib-li-ka'ri-nn), )I. [< I'f- 
jiiiblic + -tiriaii.} A rcpul)lU'nn. [Karo,] 

There wore ItepubUcarians wlio would make the Rrlucc 
of Orange like a .sta<ltholder. 

A*tv///u, Diary, Jan. 15, Ui88-P. 

republicatet (ro-pub'li-kut), r. I. [< ML. rcpiili- 
iK'tttiix, pp. ot ycpiihlicnrc, piiblisli, lit. ropub- 
lisli: soo rcpubliiili.] To sot forth nfrosli; ro- 
liiibilitnto. 

The Caliliiet-men at WalllnKtnrd house pet upon It to 
consider what exploit this lord sliuuld comituuiec. to lie 
tile dariitiK of tlic Coininons and ns it wore to rcmihticttU 
hlslordsiiip, and to be precious to those utioliad tlie vogue 
to ho the chle! lovers ot their couutr)-. 

Djk llacKct, Alip Williams, i. 137. (,DadfM ) 
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Tho reasons that on each side make them differ are 
such as make tlie authority Itself tlie less authentic and 
more repudiable, Jer, Taylor^ Works (ed. 1835), II. 339, 

repudiate (ro-pu'di-at), v. t.; prot. and pp. 7’c- 
piidiatcd, ppr. repudiating. [< ij.rcpudiatus,pp. 
of rcjmdiarc, put away, divorce (one’s spoiiso), 
in gen. cast off, reject, refuse, repudiate (> It. 
ripudiarc = Sp. Pg. rcpudiar= OP. repudier, F. 
ripudier, repudiate), < L. rcpiidimii, n putting 
off or divorce of one’s spouse or betrothed, repii- 


repugnant 

II. inirans. To be opposed; be in conflict with 
anything; conflict. 

It semylh, quod I, to repugnen and to contraryen gretly 
that God knowit byforn alle thinges. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 3. 

Be thou content to know that God’s will, his word, and 
his power be all one, and repugn not. 

Tgndalc, Aus. to Sir T. ilore, etc. (Parker Soc.,1850),p. 232. 

In many thinges rcpuiuiiuiT quite both to God and mans 
lawo. Sjyenser, State of Ireland. 

e- 


diation, lit. a roicetion of what ono is ashamed repug^blet.Crc-pu'- orre-pug'na-bl), a. [< n 
of, < rc-. away, back, + pmJcrc, feel shame : see -able,] Capable ot being i esisted. 

pmlcncij.] 1. To put away; divorce. 


repugnance (rc-pug'nans; 
also rcxnignaiince ; < OF. 


The demonstration jirovitig it so exquisitely, with won- 
derfuU reason and facility, as it is not repugnahle. 

Korth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 202. 

s), n. [Early mod. E. 
repugnance, F. repu- 
gnancG s= Pr. Sp. Pg, rcpugnancia = It. repu- 
gnanca, < L. repugnantia, resistance, opposition, 
contradiction, repugnance, < repugnan{U)s, re- 
sisting, repugnant: seo repugnant.] If. Oppo- 
sition; conflict; resistance, in. a physical sense. 

As the shottc of great nrtillerio Is driuen furthby vio- 
lence of f)Te, cuen so by the commixllon and repugtiatiTicc 
of f)Te, collide, and brymstome, greato stones are here 
(htownc into the nycr. 

Jt. Fden, tr. of Jacobus Ziglenis (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 300). 

2. Mental opposition or antagonism; positive 
disinclination (to do or suffor something); in 
a general sense, aversion. 

Tlmtxvhlch causes us to lose mostof oiir time is tlie re- 
pvgnanee wlilcli wo naturally Iiave to labour. Drgdcn. 

Chivalrous courage ... is honorable, because It is in 
fact tlio triumph of lofty sentiment over an instinctive 
repugnance to pain. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 350. 

Wc cannot feci morol reinignance at an act of meanness 
or cmolty except when wo discern to some extent the 
character of the action. 

J, Sullg, Outlines of Psychol., p. 658. 

3. Contradictory opposition; in logic, disagi*ee- 
ment; inconsistency; contradiction; the rela- 
tion of two propositions ono of which must bo 
true and tlio other false; the relation of two 
characters such that every individual must pos- 
sess tho ono and lack tho other. 

Tliose 111 counsellors have moslunhapplly engaged him 
In . , . pernicious prelects and frequent repugnances oi 
uorkes ami wonls, Prgnne, Soveralgne Power, ii. 40. 

I found In those Dcsciiptlons ami Charts [of tho South 
Sea ('oasts of America) a rejntnnance with each otlicr In 
many particulars, and some things which from my own 
c.xpericnco I knew to he erroneous. 

Pamjricr, Voyages, II., TTef. 

Immediate or contradictory opposition is called llkcw isc 
Tc^ntgnanee. Sir IP. llainiUon, Logic, xi. 

The principle of repugnance. Same ns the principle of 
er>M(rn(/iV/iV>n (which see, muler confr(7d»Vf»'on). = S;^ 2. 
7/nfrf(f, IHdike. etc. (seo mxtipalhgh backwardness, disin- 
clination. Seo list under niTnu’on. 
ropugnancy (re-pug'nan-si), n. [As I'cpugnancc 
(SCO -eg).] it- Same 'ns repugnance. 


republication (re-piib-Ii-ku'shon). «. [< ML. 
^rcp\ihlicata>{n-),' <. rcpuhlicarc, pnUWsh'. soe re- 
publish.] 1. Tho act of republishing; a new 
publication of something boforo publislicd; 
specifically, tlie reprint in one country of a 
work piibiished in another: ns, the rcptiblica- 
lion of a hook or pamphlet. 

The (fospcl Itsulf is only a rcjintficntion <»f tlic religion 
of nature Warburton, Dl^ine lA*gatlon, Ix. 3, 

2. In law, a second publication of a foniior 
will, usually resorted to after ennccling or re- 
voking, or upon doubts as to the validity of its 
execution, or after the termination of a sug- 
gested disability, in order lo avoid tho labor of 
drawing a new will, or in order tliat tho will 
may stand if either tho original execution or 
the reiniblientioii proves to be valid. 

If there bo many tcslatnents, the last overthrow’s all 
the former ; but the republication of a former will reiukes 
one of a later date, and establishes tlic firet again. 

Blaekslone, Com., II. xxxll. 

republish (re-pub'Ush), r. /. [< re- -h publish, 

alter OF, rcpubltcr, republish, < JIL. rcpnhli- 
carc, publish, lit. ‘republish,’ < L. rr-, again, + 
publicarc, publish: soe jutblish.] To publish 
anew, (n) To publish a iiow'cdlllon of, a.s a book, (b) 
To print or publish ngaln, as a foreign leprlnt, (c) In 
fair, to revive, as a will reiokcd, either by rcexecutlon or 
by a codicil. Blackstonr, Com., II. xxxll. 
republisher (re-pub'lisli-(*r), n. Ono wlio re- 
publishes. Imp. Diet. 

repudiable (re-pu'di-n-bl), a. [< OF. repudia- 
ble, F. repudiable = Sp. repudiable = Pg. repu- 
diavcl, < ML. **rcpu(liabilis, < L. rcpudtarc, re- 
pudiate: see repudiate,] Capable of being re- 
pudiated or rejected; lit or proper to bo put 
awav. 


Ills separation from Tcrcnlio, whom he repudiated not 
long afterward, w*as perhaps an ailllctlon lo him at this 
time. Bolingbroke, Exile. 

2. To east away; reject; discard; renounco; 
disavow. 

llo irimlarls] Is defended by (ho like practice of other 
■w’ritors, wlio, being Dorians horn, repudiated their ver- 
imculnr Idiom for that of tho Athenians. 

Bcnltey, Works, I. 359. 

In repudiating metaphysics, M. Comte did not Inter- 
dict himself from analyzing or criticising any of tlio ab> 
etract conccntioiiB of the mind. 

J, S. Milt, Angusto Comto and rosIUvIsm, p. 15, 

3. To refuse to acknowledge or to pay, as a 
debt; disclaim. 

I petition yotir honourable IIoiiso to Institute some 
measures for . . . (ho repayment of debts incurred and 
repudiated by several of tlie States. 

Sydneg Smith, rellUon to Congress. 

When Pennsylvania and other States sought to rejntdi. 
ate tlie debt due lo England, the witty canon of St. Paul’s 
(S)dncy Smllhl took the fiehl, and, by n petition and let- 
ters on tho subject, roused all Europe npilnst tbe repudi- 
ating States, Chambers, Eng. Lit., art. Sydney Smith. 

repudiate! (ro-pu'di-nt), a, [< li. 
pp.: soo tho verb.] Repudiated. 

To be debarred of that imperial state 
hich to her graces rightly did belong, 

Basely rejected, and rejnidinte. 

Drayton, Ikiroiis* ^Vnrs, i. 30. 

repudiation (re-pu-di-u'shon), h. f< OF. repu- 
diaiinu, F. repudiation = 6p. repudiacion, < L. 
vepudiatio{n-), rojmdiation, < rcpudtarc, rojui- 
diato: soo repudiate,] Tho acl of rojiudinting, 
or tho state of heing repudiated, (oi The putting 
nwa) of 0 wife, or of n woman betrothed; dl\orce. 

Just causes for rr/unti/rfion by the husband were lunilcr 
Constnutliiel— 1, adnlteo*; 2, prep.arliig poisons; being 
n pn>curc«s. lincye. Brit., VU. CoO. 

(M Rejection ; disavowal or rcnimclatlon of a right or an 
<*bHinill«u». an of a debt; speclllcally, refusal by n state 
<ir luuulclpalUy to p.ay a debt lawfully contracted. Repu- 
diation of a debt Implle.s that the debt is Just.nml that its 
payment is denied, not because of snillcicnt legal <lefcnse, 
but to lake advantage of the rule that a sovereign state 
cannot be suc<l by fmllvidimlR. 

Other states have been even more unprincipled, and 
Imvo got rid tlielr debts at ono sweep by tbe simple 
mctliod of rcjmdmlioii. Fneyc. Bril., XVII. 245. 

(c) Fecles., the refusal to accept a bencllce. 

repudiationist (ro-piVdi-a'shon-isl), n. [< re- 
pudiation + -tst.y Ono who ndvoentea repucli- 
jition; ono who diHclnims liability fordoht con- 
tracted by a predecessor in ollice, etc. 

Pcrliaps not n single cillren of tlic Stale iTcnncsseej 
would imvc consented to be called a repudiationist. 

The yation. N.VXVI. f.S. 

repudiator (rr’-pu'di-a-tpr), «. [< LL. rejmdia- 
(<ir, u rejecter, contonmer. < L. rcpudiarc, r(*])u- 

diato: see j’cpudiate.] One who repudiates; repugnant (re-png'nant), n. [(.OF, repugnant, 
mlvoeutos tlip roiHKlinfion lt<: Sj>. I'p. It. J'f, 


Why do fond men expose tbom'selves to battle, . . . 
And let the foes quietly cut tbiir throats, 
without repugnancyf Shah., 'i*. of A., lU. 5. 45. 
Ncucrlhiicssie without any repugnnncie at nil, a I’oet 
may In somo soit be said a follower or Imitator, beenuso 
lie can expresse the true and liiiely of euery thing la set 
before him. Pugcn/iom, Arte of Eng. Pocsle, p. L 

2. In law, inconsistency between two clauses 
or I)^o^isions in the samo law or document, or 
in separate laws or documents that must bo con- 
strued together.— Formal repugnancy. See/onnnf. 


specifically, one wlio t 
of debts contrncted in good fnitli by u .state. 
300 rcadjuster, 2. 

The people of the Slate (Vlrglnlal appear now to bo 
dividoil Into two main parties by tho Mc('iuIoch Rill, which 
the LVjmdinforjt desire repealed, niid which Is lu reality, 
even ns It stands, n compromise hetween the St.'ite ami Its 
creditors. The Aation, XXIX. 317. 

repudiatory (re-pu'di-n-to-ri), <i. [< repudiate 
+ -on/.] Ivrtaining to or of the imturo of ro- 
piuliation or repudiators. [Rare.] 

Theyrcfiiscd to admit. . . a delegate who was of known 
rcjnidiatory principles. The American, IV. (57. 

repugn (re-jn'm'), r. [< ME. repugnen, < OF. 
repttgncr, F. ripugncr = Pr. Sp. Pg, repugnar = 
It. t'epugnare, riptignare, < L. rcpuguarc, figlit 
against,* < re-, buck, against, + pugnarc, fight: 
soo pugnacious. Cf. cxjntgn, impugn, propiij/n.] 
L trails, 1, To oppose; resist; light against; 
feel ropugnnnco toward. 

Your will oft rcslslclh and rciwyneth God’s will. 
Tyndale, Axis, to .Sir T. More, ctc.(l’.arker.'5oe., 1850), p. 224. 

Stubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question lu the law. 

5/mA:., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1.01. 

2. To ufTect with repugnance. [Rare.] 

Man, highest of the animals — so much so that tbe base 
klnsliip rejntgns him. Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 241. 


repugnantc, < L. rc- 
pugnan{t-)s, ppr. of repugnarv, oppose: seo re- 
pugn,] If. Opposing; resisting; refractory; 
disposed to oppose or antagonize. 

Ills antique sw'ord, 

Rebellious lo bis arm, lies where it fmls, 
Bepugnant to command. Shak., llnmlct, ii. 2. 493. 

2. Standing or being in opposition; opposite; 
contrary; contradictory; at variance; incon- 
sistent. 

It sccmclh rcjwgnnnt both to him and to me, one body 
to bo In two places nt once. 

Tgndalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 234. 

She conforms to a general Xashlononly wiien Ithappens 
not to be rcjnignant to private beauty. 

The Ree, No. 2. 

3. Ill contrary to or inconsistent with an- 
other part of tlio samo document or law, or of 
another wliich must he construed ■w'ith it: gen- 
erally used of a clause ineonsistont with some 
other clause or with tho general object of tho 
instrument. 

If he had broken any wholesome law’ not retnignant to 
tho laws of England, he was ready to submit to censure. 

Winthrop, Hist. New’ England, II. 312. 
Sometimes clauses in the samo treaty, or treaties be- 
tween tile same parties, are repugnant. 

Woolsey, InU’od. to Inter. Law, § 109, 



repugnant 

4. Causing mental antagonism or aversion; 
liigbly distasteful ; offensive. 

There ore certain national dishes that are repugnant to 
every foreign palate. Lowell, Don Quixote. 

To one who Is ruled by a predominant sentiment of jus* 
tice, the thought of profiting in any way, direct or indi- 
rect, at the expense of another is repugnant. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 679. 
— SyTL2. Opposed, irreconcilable. — 4. Disagreeable. See 
antipathy. 

repugnantly (rf-pug'nant-li), adv. In a re- 
pugnant manner; with opposition; in contra- 
diction. 

Thcj* speak not repugnantly thereto. 

Sir T. Brmene. Vulg. Err. 

repngnantnessf (re-pug'nant-nes). n. Kopug- 
naneo. JSailq/, llil. 

repugnatet (re-pug'uat); i>. t. [< L. rcpngnatu!;, 
pp. of repucjnarc, light against, oppose: sec rc- 
piipii.'\ To oppose; fight against. Imji. Diet. 

repugnatorial (re-pug'na-to-ri-al), a. [< rc- 
pugnaie + -ory 4- -a/.] Eepugnant; serving 
as a means of defense hy repelling enemies: 

specific in t'le phrase Kepugnatorlal pores, the 

openings of the ducts of certain glands which secreto 
prussic acid in most diplopod myriapods. The secretion 
jxmred out when the creature Is alarmed has a strong 
odor, which may be perceived at a distance of several 
feet. The absence or presence of these pores, and their 
number or disposition when present, atford xoblogical 
characters in the classification of the chilognaths. 

repugner (re-pu'n6r), n. One who rebels oris 
opposed. 

Excommunicating all repugnerg and rebellers against 
the same. Fore, MartjTS, p. 264. 

repullulatef (re-pul'n-lat), V. i. [< L. rcpiiUu- 
latns, pp. of rcpulhtlarc, sprout forth again (> 
It. ripullitlarc = Sp. rcjytihilar =r Pg. rcpullular 
= OF. I'cpuUuler, F. repuUulcr)^ < re-, again, + 
putforth, sprout: puUulatc.l To 

sprout or hud again, 

Vanisht man, 

Like to a lilly-lost, nero can, 

>’ere can rcpullulate, or bring 
Ills dayes to see a second spring. 

nerriek, Ills Age. 

Though Tares repullulate, there is Wheat still left in tlie 
Field. Uowell, Vocall Forrest, p. (>5. 

With hat delight have I beheld this tender and In- 
ntimerablo olfspnng repullulating at the feel of an aged 
tree. Evelyn, Silva. 

repullulation (r«-pnl-u-lil'sbon), n. [= F. rc- 
piillidatioii, < Ii. as if TcpuUulatiot.n-), < rcpul- 
(idiirc, sprout ng.iin : see repiillulatc.] Tlio act 
of sprouting or budduig again: used in pathol- 
ogy to indicate tlie return of a morbid ^oivtli. 
Uerc I myselfe might likewise die, 

And vtterly forgotten lyc, 

Put that etcmall poetric 
liej/ullulatinn gives me here 
Vnto the thirtieth thousand yeere, 

When all now dead shall reappeare, 

Uerriek, Poetry Perpetuates the Poet, 

repullulescentf (ro-pul-u-lcs'ent), a. [< LL. 
rtpuUulcsccn{t-)Sy ppr. of rcpuUulcscerCf begin to 
hud, sprout again, inceptive of L. rcpuUalarc, 
sprout again: see rcpulluJaic.'] Sprouting or 
budding anew*; reviving; springing up afresh. 

Onewouldh.avebelieved this cxpedlcntplausible enough, 
and c.'ilculated to obviate the ill use a repuUulcgecnt fac- 
tion might make, If the other way was taken. 

Jtogcr Xorlh, Lord Guilford, II. 190. (Davies.) 

repulpit (re-piirpit), V, t. [< rc- + pulpit.'] To 
restore to tlie pulpit; reinvest ■with authority 
over a church. Tennyson^ Queen Mary, i. 0. 
[Fare.] 

repulse (re-puls')> f*? pret. and pp. 
ppr. repufsiny. [= OF. repousserj F. repousser 
= Sp. Pg. rcpulsar = It. rcpulsare^ ripulsarc, 
drive hack, repulse, < ML. rejndsarc, freq. of 
L. rcpcUcrc, pp. rcptiUuSy drive hack: see re- 
pel.] 1. To beat or drive hack; repel: as, to 
repulse an assailant or advancing enemy. 
Complete to have discover’d and repulsed 
W’hatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. 

MUUm, r. L., X. 10. 

Nc.^r this mouth Is a place called Comana, wlicre the 
Privateers were once repulsed without daring to attempt 
It any more, being the only place in the North Seas they at- 
tempted in vain for many years. Dampier, Voyages, 1. 63. 

2. To refuse ; reject. 

She took the fruits of my advice; 

And he, repulsed — o, short tale to make— 

Fell into a sadness. Shak., Hamlet, H. 2. 140. 

Mr. Tliornhill . . . was going to embrace his uncle, 
which the other repulsed with an air of disdain. 

Qoldsmiih, Vicar, xxxl. 

repulse (re-puls'h «. [= Sp. Pg. repulsa = It. 
repuUa^ ripulsa^ < L. repulsa (sc. petitio)^ a re- 
pulse in soliciting for an office, in gen. a refusal, 
denial, repulse, lera. of rcpulsus, pp. of repel- 
Icrej drive hack, > rcpulsus, a driving hack. 
The E, noun includes the two L. nouns repulsa 
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and rcpulsus. and is also in part directly -from 
the E. verb.] 1. The act of repelling or driv- 
ing hack. 

He received. In the repulse of Tarquiii, seven hurts i' the 
body. . Shah., CJor., ii. 1. 166. 

2. The condition of being repelled; the state 
of being checked in advancing, or driven hack 
hy force. 

W’hat should they do? if on they rush’d, repulse 
Ilepcated, and indecent overthrow 
Doubled, would render them yet more despised. 

Milton, P. L-, vi, COO. 

3. Refusal; denial. 

Take no repulse, whatever she doth say. 

Shak.,T.Q. of V., iii. 1. 100. 

I went to the Dominican Monastery, and made suit to 
see it [Christ’s thorny crown] ; but I had the repulse; for. 
they told me it was kept under three or four lockes. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 41, sig. D. 

repulser (re-pul'stT), «. One who or that which 
repulses or drives back. Cotgrave. 

r^ulsion. (re-pul'shon), n. [= OF. repulsion, 
F. rcpuhwyt = Sp. repulsion = Pg. rcpulsao = 
It. repuhione, ripulsione, < LL. repulsio^n-), a 
refutation, < L. rcpcllcre, pp. rcjyulsus, drive 
hack, repulse: see r<?7)K/5C and 1. The 

act of repelling or driving back, or the state of 
being repelled; specifically, in 2 >hysics, the ac- 
tion which two bodies exert upon each other 
when they tend to increase their mutual dis- 
tance: as, the repulsion between like magnetic 
poles or similarly electrified bodies. 

Mutual .action between distant bodies is called attrac- 
tion when it tends to bring them nearer, and repulsion 
when it tends to separate them. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and ^lotion, art. 66. 

2. The act of repelling mentally; the act of 
arousi ng repellent feeling; also, the feeling thus 
aroused, or the occasion of it ; aversion. 

Poetrj', the mirror of the world, cannot deal with its 
attractions only, but must present some of its repulsions 
also, and avail herself of the powerful assistance of its 
contrasts. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 110. 

If Love his moment overstay, 

Hatred’s swift repulsions play- 

Emerson, The Visit. 
CaplUary repulBlom See eapaiary. 

repulsive (rf-pul'siv), a. [= F. rfpuUif = Sp. 
Pg. repulsivo = It. repuisivo, ripulsivo ; as re- 
pulse -r -iir.] 1. Acting so as to repel or drive 
away ; exorcising repulsion ; repelling. 

Be not discouraged that my daughter here, 

Like a woll-fortillcd and lofty tower, 

Is so repulsit'c and unapt to yield. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

A Jtejfulsioe force hy which they (particles of salt or vit- 
riol floating in water) fly from one another. 

iVcirfon, Optics, Hi. query 31. 

The foe thrice tugg’d and shook the rooted wood ; 

lieindsive of his might the weapon stood. 

Pope, Iliad, xxi. 192. 

2. Serving or tending to deter or forbid ap- 
proach or familiarity; repellent; forbidding; 
grossly or coarsely offensive to taste or feeling ; 
causing intense aversion with disgust. 

Ifary was not so repulsive and unsisterly os Elizabeth, 
nor 80 inaccessible to all influence of hers. 

Jane Austin, Persuasion, vl. 

Our ordinary mental food has become distasteful, and 
what would have been intellectual luxuries at otlicr 
times are now absolutely repulsive. 

O. ir. Uolmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2. 

W’c learn to see with patience the men whom we like 
best often In the wrong, and the revulsive men often in 
the right. Stubbs, Medieval and Afodern Hist., p. 06. 
=:S 5 m. 2. Offensive, disgusting, sickening, revolting, 
shucking. 

repulsively (re-pul'siv-li), adv. In a repulsive 
manner. Imp. Diet. 

repulsiveness (re-puFsiv-nes), w. The charac- 
ter of being repulsive or forbidding. Imp. Diet. 

repulsory (re-puFso-ri), a. and n. [= OF. rc- 
poussoir, n.;'< L. repidsorius, driving or forcing 
hack (LL. repulsorinm, nout., a moans of driv- 
ing hack), < rcpcllcre, pp. rcpulsus, repel, re- 
pulse * see rcptdsc.] I, a. Repulsive ; driving 
hack. Bailey, 1727. [Rare,] 

Il.f n. Something used to drive or thrust out 
something else, as a punch, etc. Cotgrave. 
[Rare.] 

repurchase (ro-pOr'chus), v. t. [< rc~ + pur- 
chase.] To purchase hack or again ; buy hack ; 
regain hy purchase or expenditure. 

Once more wo sit In England's royal throne, 
Jlepurehased with the blood of enemies. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., v. 7. 2. 

r^urchase (re-]>6r'chas), n. [< repurchase, i\] 
l^ie act of hujnng again; the purchase again 
of what has been sold. 

repuret (re-pur'), r. f. [<r<;-+pKrc,] To purify 
or refine again. 


repute 

■What will it be, 

When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice repured nectar? 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 2. 23. 

repurge (re-p6rj'), v. t. [< OF. repurger, < L. rc- 
pnrgare, cleanse again, < re--F purgarc, cleanse : 
purge,] To purge or cleanse again. 

All which haue, either by their priuate readings, or pub- 
liqiie workes, repurged the errors of Arts, expelde from 
their puritie. Nash, Pref. to Greene’s Menaphon, p. 11. 
Repurge your spirits from euery hatefull sin. 

Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, i. 

r^urify (re-pu'ri-fi), v. t. [< re- + purify.] 
'Id punfy again. 

The joyful bliss for ghosts repurified, 

The ever-springing gardens of the bless’d. 

Daniel, Complaint of Rosamond. 

reputable (rep'u-ta-hl), a. [< repute + -ahle.] 

1. Being in good repute; held in esteem; 
estimable: as, a rcpuiahle man or character; 
reputable conduct. 

^fen as shabby have . . . stepped into fine carriages 
from quai'ters not a whit more reputable than the “Caf6 
des Ambassadeurs.” Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, ii. 

2. Consistent with good reputation; not mean 
or disgraceful. 

In the article of danger, It is as reputable to elude an 
enemy as defeat one. Broome. 

= Syn. Respectable, creditable, honorable. 

reputableness (rep'u-ta-bl-nes), n. Tho char- 
acter of being reputable. Bailey, 1727. 
reputably (rep'u-ta-bli), adv. In a reputable 
manner; without disgrace or discredit: as, to 
fill an office reputably. Imp. Diet. 
reputation (rep-u-td'shon), n. [< ME. reputa- 
tion, reputaciotin, < OF" reputation, F. rdptuia- 
tion = Pr. reputatio = Sp. reputacion = Pg. 
reputagdo = It. reputazionc, ripuiazionc, < L. 
repHtatio(n-), a reckoning, a pondering, estima- 
tion, fame, < rcputarc, pp. reputatus, reckon, 
count over, compute : seerepwfe.] 1. Account; 
estimation; consideration; especially, the es- 
timate attached to a person by the community; 
character by report; opinion of character gen- 
erally entertained; character attributed to a 
person, action, or thing; repute, in a good or 
bad sense. See character. 

For which he heeld his glorie or his renoun » 
At no value or reputacioun. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Talc, 1. 164. 
Christ Jesus: . . . who . . . made himself of no repu- 
tation, and look upon him the form of a servant. 

Phil. ii. 7. 

For to be honest Is nothing ; the Reputation of It is all. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, v. 7. 
Tho people of this province wero in the very worst repte- 
tation for cruelty, and hatred of the Christian name. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 65. 

2. Favorable regard; tho credit, honor, or 
character which is derived from a favorable 
public opinion or esteem; good name; fame. 

Cas. 0 , 1 have lost my reputation! I have lost the im- 
mortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial. 

lago. Reputation is an idle and most false imposition ; 
oft got without merit, and lost without deserving. 

Shak., Othello, ii. S. 2G3. 
Sly Lady loves her, and will come to any Composition to 
save her Reputation. Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 18. 
Love of reputation is a darling passion in great men. 

Steele, Taller, No. 92. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 16. 
Thus reputation is a spur to wit. 

And some wits flag through fear of losing it. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 520. 
Every year ho used to visit London, where his reputa- 
tion was so great that, if a day’s notice were given, “the 
meeting-house In Southwark, at which he generally 
preached, would not hold half the people that attended." 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 55. 
= Syn. 2. Esteem, estimation, name, fame, renown, dis- 
tinction. 

reputatively (rep'u-ta-tiv-li), adv. [< ^rejyuta- 
tivo (< rejmte + -dtivc) + -ly'^.] By repute. 
[Rare.] 

But this prozer Dionysius, and the rest of these grave 
and rgpufafii’cf.v learned, dare undertake for their gravities 
the headstrong censure of all things. 

Chapman, Odyssey, Ep. Ded. 
If Christ had suffered in our person reputatively in all 
respects, his sufferings would not have redeemed us. 

Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 8- 

repute (re-put'), v. ; pret. and pp. reputed, 
ppr. reputing. [< OF. reputer, P. reputer = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. reputar = It. riputarc, reputare, < L. rc- 
putarc, count over, reckon, calculate, compute, 
think over, consider, < re-, again, + putare, 
think: seoputation. Cf. fi'om the same L. 
verb. Ct. also compute, depute, impiuic.'] 1. To 
holdintliought; account; hold; reckon; deem. 

"Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and reputed vile in 
jour Eight? Job xviii. 3. 
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All in England did repute liim dead. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 54. 
Iladst thou ratlier be a Faulconbridge . . . 

Or the reputed £on of Cccur-de-lionV 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. loO. 

She was generally reputed a witch by tlic countrj’ peo- 
ple. Addison, Freeholder, i^'o. 22. 

Host of the reputed saints of Egypt are either lunatics 
or idiots or impostors. 

J-J. ir. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 201. 

2. To estimate; value; regard. 

I repute them (Surrey and Wyatt) . . . for the two chief 
lantcmes of light to all others that have since employed 
their pennes vpon English Poesic. 

Puttcnhain, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50. 

How will the world reptile me 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey? 

Shak., T. G. of V,, il. 7, 59. 

We aim and Intend to repute and use honours hut as In- 
strumental causes of virtuous effects in actions. 

Ford, Line of Life. 

Reputed OTTuer, in late, a person who has to all appear- 
ances the title to and possession of property : thus, accord- 
ing to the rule applied in some jurisdictions, if a reputed 
moner becomes bankiupt, all goods in his possession, with 
the consent of the true owner, may, in general, be claimed 
for the creditors. 

repute (re-put'), rcj[)ute,v.'\ Reputation; 
character : established opinion; specifically, 
good character; the credit or honor derived 
from common or public opinion. 

All these Cardinals have the Jtepuie of Princes, and, be- 
sides other Incomes, they have the Annats of Benefleesto 
support their Greatness. Howell, Letters, I. i. o8. 

He who reigns 

ilonarch in heaven, till then as one secure 
Sat on his tlirone, upheld by old repute. 

Milton, P. L., i. G30. 
You have a good repute for gentleness 
And wisdom. Shelley, The Ccnci, v. 2. 

Habit and repute. See habit. See list under 

reputation. 

reputedly (re-pu'ted-li), arlv. In common opin- 
ion or estimation ; Tjy repute. Imp. Diet, 
reputeless (rf-put'les), a. [< repute -t- -less.] 
Not lia^ig good repute ; obscure ; inglorious ; 
disreputable ; disgraceful. 

In reputclcss banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill. 2. 44. 

Requa battery (re'kwjl bat'e-ri). [So called 
from its inventor, Dcgiin.'] A' kind of machine- 
gun or mitrailleuse, consisting of a number of 
breooh-loading rifle-barrels arranged in a hori- 
zontal plane on a light fleld-camage. 
requerant (re-ka-roh'), n. [P., ppr. of rcgu6- 
rir, require: see rcquirc.'i In Frcneh law, an 
applicant ; a petitioner. 

requeret, v. t. A Middle English form of require. 
request (re-kwest'), n. [< ME. requeest, requeste, 

< OP. requeste, P. requhe = Pr. Pg. requesta = 
Sp. requesta, rceucsta = It. riehiesta, a request, 

< ML. *rcquista, requesta, also neuter requistum 
(after Eom.), a request, < L. requisite, sc. res, 
a thing asked for, fem. of requisitus, ML. rc- 
qiiistus, pp. of rcquircrc, ask: see require, and 
cf. requisite and quesD,'] 1. The expression 
of desire to some person for something to be 
gr.anted or done; an :isking; a petition; a 
prayer; an entreaty. 

I callc thee to me geer and seer, 

3it wolt thou not come at my requeest. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 187. 

Harnan stood up to make request for his life to Estlier 
the queen. Esther vii. 7. 

Put my Lord Bolinghroke in mind 
To get my warrant quickly sign’d ; 

Consider, ’tis my first request. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vi. 77. 

2. That -which is asked for or requested. 

ITo gave them their request; but sent leanness into 
their soul. Ps. cvi. 15. 

Let the request be fifty talents. 

Shah, T. of A., ii. 2. 201. 

Sf. A question. [Rare.] 

My prime request. 

Which I do last pronounce, is, 0 yon wonder! 

If you be maid or no. Shah, Tempest, i. 2. 425. 

4. The state of being desired, or held in such 
estimation as to be sought after, pimsued, or 
asked for. 

Your noble Tullus Aufidius will appear well in these 
wars, his great opposer, Coriolanus, being now in no re- 
quest of his country. Shak., Cor., iv. 3. 37. 

Even Guicciardine’s silver history, and Ariosto’s golden 
cantos, grow out of request. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Knowledge and fame w'ere in as great reqtiest as wealth 
among us now. sir ]]'. Temple. 

Court of requests, (a) A former English court of equity 
for the relief of such persons ns addressed the king by sup- 
plication. (It) An English tribunal of a special jurisdiction 
for the recovciy of small debts. — Letters Of requests, (a) 
In Emj. codes, law, the formal instrument by which an in- 
ferior judge remits or waives liis natural jurisdiction over 
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a cause, and authorizes it to be instituted In the superior 
court, which otheru'isecoold only exercise jurisdiction as 
a court of appeal. This may be done in some instances 
without any consent from or communication to the de- 
fendant. (6) Letters formerly granted by the lord l*rivy 
Seal preparatory to granting letters of marque. — Return 
request. See rrtumi.=Syn- 1. Petition, Suit, etc. (see 
prayeri), solicitation. See askl. 

request (re-kwest'), v. t. [< OF. requester , ask 
again, request, reclaim, F. rcquCtcr^ search 
again, = Sp. requestor, rccucstar, request, cn- 
age, =Pg. requestor j request; from the noun.] 
. To make a request for; ask ; solicit; express 
desire for. 

The ^veight of the golden ear-rings that he requested 
was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold. 

Judges viii. 26. 

Tlie drooping crests of fading flow’rs 
Itcquest the bounty of a morning rain. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 11. 

2. To express a request to; ask. 

I request you 
To give my poor host ircedom. 

Shah, Cor., i. 9. 86. 

I pray you, sir, let me request you to the Windmill. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humom*, iv. 4. 
=S3Tl. Beg, Beseech, etc. (see ask^), desire, petition for. 

requester (re-kwes'ter), «. One who requests ; 
a petitioner. 

A regard for the would often make one readily 

yield to a request, without wailing for arguments to rea- 
son one into it. Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, x. 

request-note (re-kwest'ndt), n. In the inland 
rcvenuCf an application to obtain a permit for 
removing excisable articles. [Eng.] 

request-program (rf-kwest'pro^gram), n. A 
concert program made up of numbers the per- 
formance of which has l>een requested by the 
audience. 

requicken (re-kwik'n), v. t. [< re- + quiclccn^.} 
To reanimate ; give new life to. 

His doubled spirit 

Be quicken’d what in flesli was fatigatc, 

Ana to the battle came he. Shah, Cor., il. 2. 121. 

Sweet Miisio the heaviest spirits of dumpish 

melanclioly. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iil. 

requiem (ro'kwi-em), «. [= F. requiem, so 
called from the first word of tlie introit of the 
mass for the dead, ^^Bequiem {cternam dona m,” 
etc. — a form which also serves as the gradual, 
and occurs in other offices of the departed : L. 
requiem, acc. of requics, rest, < re-, again, + 
quicSf quiet, rest. Cf. dh'qe, similarly named 
from ^^Virige”'] 1. In tho Bom, Caih, Ch.^ the 
mass for the dead. 

We should profane the service of tlic dead 

To sing a requiem and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted souls. Shah, Hamlet, v. 1. 200. 

The silent organ loudest chants 
The master's requiem. Emerson, Dirge. 

2. A musical setting of the mass for tho dead. 
I he usual sections of such a mass are the Requiem, tJie 
K jTie, the Dies inc (in several sections), the Domiiie J(esu 
Christe, the Sanctus, the Benedictus, the Agnus Dei, and 
the Lux ffiterna. 

3, Hence, in popular usage, a musical service 
or hymn for tho dead. Compare the popular 
use of dirge. 

For pity’s sake, you that have tears to shed, 

Sigh a soft requiem, and let fall a bead 
For two unfortunate nobles. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, iL 3. 

4t. Rest; quiet; peace. 

Else had I an eternal requiem kept. 

Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job ili. 
=Syn. Dirge, Elegy, otc. See dirge. 

requiem-mass (re'kwi-em-mas), n. Same as 
requiem^ 1. 

requiescat in pace (rok-wi-es'kat in pa'se). 
[L. ; requiescat, 3d pers. sing. subj. of requies- 
ccrc, rest (see rcquicsccncc)\ in, in; pace, abl. 
of pax, peace: see peace,'] May ho (or she) 
rest in peace : a form of prayer for the dead, 
frequent in sepulchral inscriptions. Often ab- 
breviated B. I. P. 

requiescence (rek-wi-es'ons), n. [< L. requi- 
csccn{t-)s, ppr. of rcqnicscerc, rest, repose, < rc- 
+ quicscere, rest: see quiesce, quiescence,] A 
state of quiescence; rest; repose. [Rare.] 

Such bolts . . . shall strike agitated Paris if not into 
rcquiescence, yet into wholesome astonishment. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. iii. 8. 

requietoryt (ro-kwl'c-to-ri), n, [< L. reqnicto- 
riitm, a resting-place, sepulcher, < rcqnicscerc, 
rest: sqq rcquiescence,] A sepulcher. 

Bodies digged up out of their rr</MiV/or«rA 

Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 419. 

requirable (re-kwir'a-bl), a, [< ME. requera- 
hle, < OF. rcquerahle, < requerre, require : see 
require and -ahJc,] 1. Capable of being re- 
quired; fit or proper to be demanded. 


requirer 

The gentleman ... is a man of fair living, and able 
to maintain a lady in her two coaches a day; . . . and 
therefore there is more respect requirable. 

L. Jonson, Cjiithia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
I deny not but learning to divide the wortl, elocution to 
ronounce it, wisdom to discern the truth, boldness to 
eliver it, be all parts requirable in a preacher. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, II. 250. 

2f. Desirable ; demanded. 

Which is tliilke yowre dereworthe power that is so 
deer and so requerablc? Chaucer, Itoethius, ii. prose C. 

require (le-kwir'), v, t.; pret. and pp. required, 
pi)i*. requiring. [Early mod. E. also rcqiitjrc; 
< ME. requiren, rcqinjrcn, requeren, < OF. re- 
quirer, requerir, requerre, F. requerir = Pr. rc- 
querer, requerir, requerre = Cat. rcqidrir = JSp. 
requerir = Pg. requerer = It. richiedere, < L. 
rcquircrc, pp. requisitus, seek again, look after, 
seek to know, ask or inquire after, ask for (some- 
thing needed), need, w’ant, < rc-, again, -f qua:- 
rcrc, seek: see querent^, quo'ij, quests. From 
tho same L. verb are also ult. E. requisite, etc., 
request. Cf. acquire, inquire, etc.] If. To 
search for ; seek. 

The thirsty Travler 

In vain requir’d the Current, then imprison’d 
In subterraneous Caverns. 

Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 
From the soft Lyre, 

Sweet Flute, andten-string’d Instrument require 
Sounds of Delight, Prior, Solomon, ii. 

2. To ask for as a favor; request. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Feire lordynges, me merveileth gretly of that ye hauo 
me requered, that ye will not that noon know what ye be, 
ne what be youre names. Merlin (E. E, T. S.), ii. 264. 

He sends an Agent with Letters to the King of Denmark 
requiring aid against the Rarlaraent, 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, x. 
What favour then, not yet possess’d, 

Can I for thee require? 

Cowper, Poet's New-Year’s Gift. 

3. To ask or claim, as of right and hy autlior- 
ity; demand; insist on having; exact. 

The same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Ezek. iii. 18. 

Doubling their speed, tliey march with fresh delight, 
Eager for glory, and require tlie fight. 

Addison, The Campaign. 
We do not require tho same self-control in a child as in 
a man. Froude, Sketches, p. 07. 

4. To ask or order to do sometliing; call on. 

And I pray yow and requyre, telle me of that yo knowe 

my herto desireth so. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 74. 

In humblest manner I require your lilghncss 
That it shall please you to declare. 

Shah, Hen. ^^II., ii. 4. 144. 
Let tlie two given extrenms be C and 48, between which 
it is required to find two mean proportionals. 

Hawkins, Cocker’s Decimal Arilhraetick (1085). 
Shall burning ^Etna, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 123, 
Persons to be presented for degrees (other than hono- 
rary) are required to wear not only a white necktie but also 
hands. The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 370. 

6. To have need or necessity for; renderneces- 
sary or indispensable; demand; need; want. 
But moist hothe erthe and ayer thai (grains) ther require, 
Land argillose or drie hem sleth for yie. 

Palladius, lilusbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 
Beseech your highness, 

My women may he with roe, for you see 
My plight requires it. Shah, W. T., ii. 1. 118. 
Poctiy requires not an examining but a believing fmme 
of mind. Macaulay, Diyden. 

= Syn. 2-4. Bequest, Beg, etc. (see ask^), enjoin (upon), 
prescribe, direct, command. 

rcquirGinent (re-kwir'ment), n. [= Sp. requeri- 
miC7ito = Pg. requerimenio ; as require + -ment.] 

1. Tho act of requiring, in any sense; demand; 
requisition. 

Now, though our actual moral attainment may always 
he far below what our conscience requires of us, it does 
tend to rise in response to a heightened requirement of 
conscience, and will not rise without it. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 251. 

2. That which requires the doing of some- 
thing; an authoritative or imperative com- 
mand; an essential condition; claim. 

'I'he reqxiirement that a wife shall he taken from a for- 
eign tribe readily becomes confounded with tlie require- 
ment that a wife shall be of foicign blood. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 293. 

3. That which is required ; something demand- 
ed or necessary. 

The great want and requirement of our age is an ear- 
nest, thoughtful, and suitable ministry. Eclec. Jlev. 

=Syn. 2. Bequisite, Bequiremeni (see requisite), mandate, 
injunction, charge. 

requirer (rf-kwir'er), n. One who requires. 

It was better for them that they sliulde go and reqnjTe 
batayle of their cnemyes, rather than they shulde come 
on them ; for they said they had sene and herdc dyuers 
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reredos 


cnsamplcB of rcqwjrcrs and nat rcqwjrcrs, and euer of 
fyue four Iiath obtayned. 

r.cmers, tr. of Froissart’s Chron.,II. xxxii. 
requiring (re-kmr'ing), n. [Vertal n. of ro- 
tjiiirc,!'.] Demand; requisition; requirement. 
If requiring fail, he will compel. 

Shale., Hen. V., il. 4. 101. 
requisite (rek'wi-zit), a, and n. [Formerly also 
rccjiiisil; = Sp. Pg. rcqnisito = It. rcqiiisito, ri- 
ijtii'.ilo, < L. rcqiiifiitiis, pp. of rcqiiircre, seek or 
ask again: soo require.'] I. n. Hcquired by the 
nature of things or by eirenrastanees; neces- 
sary; so needful that it cannot be dispensed 
M’ith; indispensable. 

It is . . . Tri7(/(>rt tliat le.asure be taken in iirnnnnf iatlan, 
tncli ns may make ear tvordes plaino &, most inniible and 
agrcablu to the care. 

J'ltHenham, .Arte of Eng. Foeaie, p. 01. 

God . . . sends his Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious hearts, an inward oracle 

1\) all truth repdrite for men to know. 

P. lU, L 401, 

To he witnesses of Ili.s resurrection it w’ns requisite to 
have known our Txird intimately before His death. 

J. II. 2\^cirma7i, Pai-ochial Sennons, i. 2b0. 
=S^TL Essential, etc. See nccessarg. 

11. n. That -which is necessary: something 
cs'5ciitial or indispensable. 

The knave is handsome, young, and hath all those 
requidtes in him that folly and green minds look after. 

Shak., Othello, 11. 1 . 2.')1. 
= SyiL Requisite, Requirement. That which is required 
hy the nature of the case, or is only indirectly thouglit of 
a.® required liy a person, is called a repdute] that which 
is viewed as required directly hy a person or persons Is 
called a rcquire^nnxt : thus, a certain study is in the one 
aspect a requi-die and In the other arr^uiroTncut for adinla* 
Sion to college ; we speak of the remimUH to a great com- 
mander or to a successful life; of the renuireincnts in a 
candidate for a clerkship. Hence, generally, a requisite is 
more absolutely neccs«'aiy or essential than a rcquircv\ci\t ; 
a rcpiijnte is more often material than a reqnircmcixt : 
a rupiisitc may he a pos'iesslon or something that may bo 
view cd as a possession, hut a requirement is a thing to bo 
done or letirned. 

requisitely (rek'\\n-7.it-Ub odv. So as to bo 
rofiiiisito ; necessarily. Boiilc. 
requisiteness (rok'wi-zit-ncs), «. The state of 
bciiifT roquisito or necessary; necessity. Jhylc. 
requisition (rek-wi-zisli'on), ti. [< OF. rtqid- 
F. rcqiiiyifiou = Fr. rcquisicio = OSji. 
rcquib’irinn = r^quhit^do = It. requisizione, 
rtqui'^iziniic, < L. n'qui^itio{}i-), a soarcliiii';, cx- 
aniinutif>u,< rcquircrc^ pp. rcqutsitnSy search for, 
rotjuir**: .see rt quire txnd requisite.] 1. TIio act 
of pujuiriufr: demand; specifically, the demand 
made by one slate upon anotlier for the giving 
up of a fugitive from law; also, an autliorita- 
tivo demand or ofiicial request for a supply of 
nccoBsarips, as for a military or uav'al force; a 
lev\\ing of noco.s8aries by hostile troops from 
the people in whose country they are. 

To administer cqu.ality and Justice to all, according to 
the requisition of Ins ofhee. Ford, Line of Life. 

The hackney-coach stand w’os again put into requMtion 
for a c.irriagc to convey this stout hero to his lodgings and 
hod. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xx>I. 

The wars of Napoleon were marked by the enormous 
requisitions which were levied upon invaded countries. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law’, § 129. 

2. In Srnis Jaw, a demand made by a creditor 
that a debt be paid or an obligation fulfilled. — 
G. AvvTitten call oriiivntatioii: as, a 

for a public* meeting. — 4. The state of being 
required or desired; request; demand. 

Wliat we now’ call the alb . . . was of the sacred gar- 
ments that one most in requmfion. 

Ruck, Church of our Fathers, ii. 1. 

requisition (rck-vW-zi.slFon), v. t. [= F, requi- 
sitionucr; from the noun.] 1, To make a 
requisition or demand upon: as, to requisition 
a community for the support of troops. — 2. To 
demand, as for the use of an army or the pub- 
lic seiwice; also, to get on demanding; seize. 

Twelve thousand Masons arc requisitioned from tho 
neighbouring country to raze Toulon from the face of Ihc 
Earth. Carlyle, French Rev., III. v. 3. 

The night before, the youth of Ilaltwhistlc, who had 
forcibly requisitioned the best horses they could find, start- 
ed for a secret destination, N. and Q., 7th scr., III. 345. 

3. To present a requisition or request to: as, 
io requisition a person tobocoino a candidate for 
a seat in Parliament. [Eng.] 

requisitivef (re-kwiz'i-tiv'), a. and n. [< requi- 
site + -ivc.] 1. a. 1, Expressing or implying 
demand. 

Hence then new modes of speaking: if wo interrogate, 
'tls the interrogative mode ; if we require, 'tiBtlicrc 7 «in- 
tivc. Harris, Hermes, i. 8. 

2. Kcquisite. 

Two things arc requisHicc to prevent a man’s being de- 
ceived. SliUinyJleci, Origines Saerw, Ii. 11. {Latham.) 


II. in One who or that which makes or ex- 
presses a requisition. 

The reguisitive too appears under two distinct species, 
either as it is imperative to inferiors, or precative to su- 
periors. Harris, Hermes, i. 8. 

requisitor (re-kwiz'i-tor), «. [< ML. requisitor, 
a searcher, examiner, i L. requirere, pp. reqiiisi- 
tus, search for, examine: see require.] One who 
makes requisition ; specifically, one empowered 
by a requisition to investigate facts. 

Tlie property which each individual possessed should 
be at his own dispo8.aI, and not at that of any publick rc- 
quisitors. 

U. 21. Letters on France (ed. 1790), IV. 18. 

requisitory (re-kwiz/i-to-ri), a. [= Sp. requi- 
sitorio (cf. Pg. It. requisitoriaf n., a warrant re- 
quiring obedience), < ML. rcquisitoriits, < L. rc- 
quirerc, pp. rcqnisiius, search for, rcquii*e: see 
requisite, require.] 1. Sought for; demanded. 
[Rare.] — 2. Convoying a requisition or de- 
mand. 

The Duke addressed a requisiiory letter to the alcaldes. 
... On tho arrival of the requisition there was a serious 
debate. Motley, Dutch llepiiblic, II. 30.5. 

requisitum (reb-wi-si'tum), ii. [L., neut. of 
requisitus, pp. of requirere, search for, require: 
see requisite.] That which a problem asks for. 
requitt, v. t. An obsolete form of requite, 
requit (rc-kwit'), n. Same as requite. 

The star that rules my luckless lot 
Has fated me the russet coat. 

And damn'd iny fortune to the groat; 

But, In requit. 

Has blest mo wi' a random shot 
0* countra wit. 

Rums, To James Smith. 

requitable (ro-kwi'ta-bl), a. [< requite + -able.] 
Capable of being requited. Imj). Diet. 
requital (re-kwi'tal), n. [< requite + -u7.] The 
act of requiting, or that which requites; return 
for any office, good or had. (o) In a good sense, 
compcns.atlon; recompense; reward: as, the requital of 
services. 

Such courtesies arc real which flow cheerfully 
Without an expectation of requital. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
(7>) In a bad sense, retaliation or punishment. 

Hcmcmbcr how they mangle our Brutish names abroad ; 
wh.at trespsiss tvere it, if wee In requiiall should ns mtich 
neglect theirs? 2Ulton, On Def. of Uumb. Remonst. 
s=Syn, Remuneration, p.aymcnf, retribution. Requital 
differs from (he other nouns indicating reward in expjc.ss- 
lug most emphatically cithern full reward ora sharp rc- 
tollation. In tlie latter sense it conies near revenge (wli Icli 
see). 

requite (rc-kwit'), t’. t . ; pret, and pp. requited, 
ppr, rcqui'tinq. [Early mod. E. also requit, vvitli 
pret, requit ; < rc- + quiic'^, v., now only quii^, n.] 
To repay (cither good or evil), (rt)ln a good sense, 
to recompense ; return an equivalent in good for or to ; 
reward. 

Tlicy lightly her reput (for small delight 
They had as then her long to entertaino), 

And eft them turned botli againc to light. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. Hi. 47. 
I give thee thanks In part of thy deserts, 

And will with deeds requite thy gentleness. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 237. 
(6) In a had sense, to retaliate; return evil for evil for or 
to; punisli. 

But w'arlly lie did avoide tlie Mow, 

And with Ills spearo requited him againc. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 21. 
Pc.arl felt the sentiment, and requited it with the bitter- 
est hatred tliat can be supposed to ninklc in a cluldish 
bosom. Ilaxcthonu:, Scarlet Letter, vi. 

(c) To return. (Rare.) 

I spent my time much In the visits of tlic princes, coun- 
cil of state, and great jiersons of the French kingdom, who 
did ever punctually requite my visits. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (cd, Howells), p. 13.5. 
= Syn. Jlnmincrate, Recompense, etc. (see indemnify), pay, 
repay, pay olL 

requite (ro-kwit'), n. [Also requit; < requite^ v.] 
Requital/ [Karo.] 

For counsel given unto tho king 
is'this thy Just requite f 

T. Preston, Cambyscs. 

requitelulf (re-kwit'ful), a. [< requite 4- ~ful.] 
Ready or disposed to requite. 

Yet were you never ihat requiteful mistress 
That gr.ac<il mu w'itli one favour. 

2fiddleton, Your Five Gallants, li. 1. 

requitelessf {rC-kwIt'les), n. (<r<:gmtc -fcss.] 

1. Without rotiini or requital. 

"Why, faith, dear friend, I woidd not die rcqvitdeSJi. 

Chapman, Qciitlcman usher, ill. 1. 

2. Not given in return for something else; 
free; voluntary. 

For this His love requitcless dotli approuc, 

He gauc her becing meerly of free grace, 

Before she was, or could His mercle mouc. 

Davies, Mlcrocosmos, p. 08. {Davies.) 


requitementt (re-k-wit'ment), n. [< requite + 
-ment.] Requital. 

The eric Douglas sore beyng greued with the losse of 
his nacion and f rcjules, entendyiig a requilement if it were 
possible of the same, . . . did gather a houge armye. 

Hall, Hen. IV., an. 1. 

reraget, n. See rearage. 

rerail (re-nil'), v. t. [< rc- + railt.] To re- 
place on tho rails, as a derailed locomotive. 
[Recent.] 

They [interlocking bolts] are supposed to have prevented 
the rails being crowded aside, and thus to have made pos- 
sible the rcrailing of the engine. Scribner’s 2Iag., VI. 346. 

reref. An obsolete form^pf rear'^, rcar^, rear^. 

reref, v, t. See rcar^. 

re-read (re-red'), v, t. [< rc- + readt.] To read 
again or anew. 

rere-banquett (rer'bang''’'kwet), n. [Early mod. 
E. rerc-hanket; < rcrc, rcayS^ + banquet] A 
second course of sweets or desserts after dinner. 
Compare rcrc-supper. Palsgrave. 

He came againe another day in the after noonc, and find- 
ing the king at arere-hanquet, and to haue taken tlie wine 
somewhat plentifully, turned back againe. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 28S. 

rerebrace (rer'bvas), n. [< ME. rerebrace, < OF. 
^rerebras, aricrebras, F. arrierebras ; as rerc, 
rear^, + braced, ?l] Tho 
armor of the upper arm 
from tho shoulder to tho 
elbow-.-)oint, especially 
when it is of steel or 
leather worn over tho 
sleeve of the hauberk, or 
replacing it by inclosing 
the arm in a complete 
cylinder. Also arricrc- 
hras. 

Bristes tho rerebrace witii the 

bronde ryciie. 

MortcArthure (E. E. T. 8.), 

[ 1 . 2500 . 

rere-brake (rer'brak), n. An appurtenance of 
a mounted warrior in tho fifteenth century, it 
is said to have been the cushion forming a ball, or in some 
cases a ring, used in Jnsts to break tlie shock to tlie knight 
wlicn forced backward upon the crupper by tho lance. 
Such contrivances are known to have been used at tho 
time mentioned. 

reredemaint (rer'cle-man), n. [ME., < OP. rcrc, 
back, + rfr, of, + main, baud: seo niain^.] A 
back-bunded stroke. 

I shall witli a reredcmaync so make them rebonndo . . . 
tiiat tlio beste stopper tliat he hatli at tcnyce slial not well 
stoppe witliout a faultc. 

Hall, Richard III., f. 11. {UaUitceU.) 

reredos (ror'dos), n. [Early mod. E. reredosse, 
also reredorse, rcardorsc (see rcardorsc), < ME. 
^reredos, reredoos, < OF. reredos, < rcrc, rierc, 
roar (seo + gos, dors, P. dos, < L. f?or- 

s»?», back: soo dorse^.] 1. In Grc?L, tho back 
of a fireplace, or of an open fire-hearth, as com- 
monly used in domestic halls of medieval times 
and tho Renaissance; tho iron plate often form- 
ing the back of a fireplace in which andirons 
are used. 

Now iiauc wo manie cliimnies and yet our tenderlings 
complaino cf i heumes, catarhs and poses. Then had we 
none but rcrcdosscs, and our Iieads did neucr ake. 

Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 22. 

Tlic rcrcdo<!, or brazier for the fire of logs, in tho centre 
of tlie hall, continued in use [in tlie fifteenth century], but 
in addition to tliis large fireplaces were introduced into 
the walls. J. H. Parker, Domestic Arch, in Eng., iil. 

2. A screen or a decorated part of tho wall 
behind an altar in a church, especially when 



h 


a, rerebrace: cubiti&rc; 
e, vanibrace. 



Reredos an<l Altar of Liclifield Cathedral, England. 

tlio altar docs not .stand free, but ag.ainst the 
wall; au alta:q)ioce. Compare altarj)iccc and 
rctahlc. 
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It WHS usually ornamented with panelling, d:c.,_es^- rOSarceled, resarcelled ^(ve-sur^seld\ o, 
leciallv behind an altar, and sometfn - - » 


In 


WkJCVJ, WWAV/U} A wiwww* — — — V , ^ , 

hci\f separated b}' tlie field showing withm. bee 
scircclcd .— Gross sarceled, resarceled. Sco erowi. 


pecially behind an altar, and sometimes was enriched 
with a profusion of niches, buttresses, pinnacles, statues, 

and other decorations, which were often painted with ^' unmp.nar/xicnHf 

brilliant colours: rererfoses of this kind not unfrcquently resauntt, W. ^_rcjsa«f. , - ,, r/ 

extended across the whole breadth of the church, and resawing-machine (re-sa ing-ma-slion ),n. 
were sometimes carried up nearly to the ceilinff. j.g ^ smvinrjt verbal n. of satpl, !>., + macntnc,} 

Oxford aiossary. innehi'no for cutting up squared timber 

S. In medieval armor, same ns Vaclcpiccc. into small stuff or boards. JS. H. Knight. 

reree (re-ro'), n. [E. Ind.] The nnrroiv-leafed reaa 3 fvet, «. An obsolete variant of receive. 
cattail, Tgpha anguetifolia, -ndiose leaves are rescaillet, n. An obsolete variant of rascal. 
used in northwest India for making mats and rescatef, a. t. [Al&orccscate,i'iscate(l)', <It. r/s- 


for other purposes, 
rerefief (rer'fof), n. [< OP. ricrcficf, rerefief, 
ahbr. of arricrefief, F. arricrc-fief, < arricre, I . 
arridre, hack (soo rcar^), + fief, fief: BDcfcf.] 
In Scots law, a fief hold of a superior feuda- 
tory; an imder-fief, held hy aa under-tounut. 
reremouse, rearmouse (ror'mous), n. ; pi. ren- 
micc, rcarmicc (-mis). [Also rccniioiisc; < ME. 


man, 

reachowef, r. and «. 
of rescue. 

rescind (ro-sind')) t. [< OF. (nnd .F.) rc- 
.leindcr = iSp. Pg. resciiiilir = It. rc-icmdci c. cut 
off, cnnecl, < E. re.'ichulcre, cut off, annul, < re-, 
back, + .'■•chulcrc, pp. seissus, cut: see scission.'] 

1. To cut off; cut sliort; remove. 

Contmrlly, the great glfla of thokliiR arc Jiulgctl void, 

his nnncccssnrj' expciwfs nrc woiiiffd, his Buperfluous 
cut off. Prynne, Treachery and Uleloyalty, p. 1U8, App. 

2. Tonbrogate; revoke; annul; vnento, ns an 
act, bv the ciiaoting nutbority or by superior 
authority: as, to rcsritiil a law, a rc.solutiou, or 
a voto;'to rf.«ri>id an edict or decree; to re- 
scind a jtidgmcnt. 

Uvea la the worst llaica Ihia iiowor of parliament to re- 
peal ami rerefnd charters has not often heen oxerclsed, 

HVt«frr, Speech, Mnrch 10, 1818. 
Thcscntencoof cilloaKalnst WheelwrlRlit naarr-vinilrd. 

ISancrofl, Illst. IT. B., 1. SIP. 

3. Tonvoid (nvoidnbloeontniet). Jlishop.sBya. 
2. A'( 7 s*n/, Iterokf, etc (see otofisA), roverse, take back. 

roscindflblo (rf«-siii'dn-bl), (I. [= F, resciiiilii- 


mouse: see mouse. Cf. Jiittcrmousc, Jiinder 
mouse.] A bat. [Obsolete c.xeopt iu lioraldio 
use.] 

[Not] to rcwlo as rmmtjs and rest on the dales. 

And Ependo of the spicerio more than it nedid. 

Pichnnl f/ir lledelm. 111. 272. 

.Some war with rerf-imcc for their leathern wings. 

To make my s.nall elves ^ ^ 

re-representative (re-rop-re-zcn'fn-tiv), a. [< 
rc- “T fTprrsmfafire.] Sco tho quotation, 

cognitions; or those In which tho oc* 
cupatlon of conpcloufiness is not by reprcsent/itlons of 
spocinl relations that have beforo been presented to con- 
eclousness; but those in wbJehRUch represented flpcclal 
rdatlons are thought of merely as comprebonded In a 
geueml relation. 77, SjK7icrr, Prln. of rsycliol,, 5 -ISO- 

rere-SUppert (ror'8Vip'6r), », [Also ir(ir.-<uj)jicr; 
dial, mvqjjjcr, as if s rr- 4- sitjpcr; < ME. r<Tr- 
wifpcr, rcrr-.sf»;>rr, rrrc~sopm\< OF,*rnwotfpcr, 

< rcrc. ncro, behind, + soitjwr, supper: sco m/r’ 
and sujpcr.] A Into siipi)cr, after the ordinar>* 
meal so eallcd. 

Vfee no surfetls ncUhIr day no nyglit, 

Neither ony rm*fou;xw. which Is but cxccv«c. 

Hook (11 i:. T. H.). p. C.C, 

And also she wold hnuo rcre ivj>rnr uhanne her fndcr 

nnd moder uoB a bfdde. 

i.’ooA- o/ ffie A’ntVfd o/ 7/0 Tour /.antirp, p. 8. 

The rere-fiip]>rr. or banket wliere men syt downc (o hlc; as rt\snu(t + -r/Ah’.] 

ilnnke niul eatc fli:a>ne after tbclr ineato. scindod. 7»i 

y’o/f'.rrnre, Ai’olastu 8 (lf' 10 ), (//o/furefi.) yrtc^c.In dm oTit. 

If we rido not the faster IhoM-orlliy /\bbol Walllicntt's 
nrenaratiuns for a rcrc’euvjxr ulll bo allogelticr hptdlett 
5c*(*f/, Ivanlioe, 

rerewardt, a. See rcuneardt. 
res (rez), II, [< E. re.s, a thing, uropprly, stth- 
stnnec, affair, ease; of doubtful origin; pur- 
liaps related to Skt. •/ rd, give, rdi, proiiorty, 
wealth. Iloneo rebus, mill, realism, etc.; also 
tho first clement in republic, etc.] A thing; a 
matter; apouit; a cause or action. VB^^Mn sun- 
dry legal phrases: ns, rc* ficrt.r, llilncs done, material 
facts . as In tlic nile that the conversation accoinpanj ing 
an net or fonnlng p.art of a IninsaclUm ina> usiudly bo 
given in evidence as part of the rr* f}rf(/r, when the act or 
transaction lias been given In evidence, although such 
conu-rsatlon would othcrwlso be Incompetent because 
hearsay ; rr/jmficnt«, a matter already decided 
resail (ro-t'td'), r. I. [<n-4-Aai/i.] Tohuilbnoh. 

llefore he nnehors in his native port, 

Fronj Pile rr/'n7in7, ami the Spartan court. 

i-'ciiton. In Pope's Odyssej, Iv. Wl. 

resale (ru-M'il'), v. [< rc- + .vaAt.] A spooiul 
snlo; a sale of what was beforo ^uld to tho po>- 
Bossor; a .snlo at soeoiid Imiid. 

MonoiwKep, and coemiillon of wares for rernle, wbero 
they are not restrained, nro great ineanes lo enrich. 

Jiacoii, lUche.s. 

resalgart, »• [< rc.salgar, rtjsdhjar, rosal- 
par: buo rcaUjur.'\ Same as rcahjar. 

lUfaloar^ and t»ur matcrcs cnblblng. 

C’/mucer, llrol. to Cnnon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 2fil. 

Our chirurglons and also ferrers do find Iwth arsenicko 
nndwafwrto be . . . Bhnrpe, hotle, and burning llilugs. 

TojMl, beasts (11507), p. 421). Olalliircll.) 

resalute (ru-sn-lut'), r. /. [< rc- + vM/h/ft'.] 1. 

To saUito or greet anew. 

To rcffihttc tlio M'orld wltli sacred light. 

Jfi7for>, P, !>., xl. 131. 

2. To Baluto in rctum. 

They of tho Court made obclBancc to him, . . . and he 
in like order rcsaluted them. Hakluyt's II. 171. 

res angusta domi (roi; nn-gus'til dO'ini). [L.: 
res', a thing, circurastanco; fcin. of ttn- 

(jUfituSf naiTow; down*, locative of dovniSy liouso: 

"see res, oufjust, and domc^,'] Strnitouod or nar- 
row circuihstunces. 

resarcel6 Cro-sUr-so-lfi'), it. Same as rctmr- 
cclcd. 


rescue 

C07fs5c = Pr, rcscossa = It. rt'seossfl (ML. reflex 
rcscussa)f a rescue, < I^IL. as if *recxcussUj fern, 
pp. of rescue: seo mcac, d.] Same 

as rescue. 

For none hate he to the Greke liadde, 

Ne also for the rcscous of tho town, 

No made him thus in armes for to madde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, I. 478. 

rescribe (ro-skrib'), v. t. [= OF. resmre = Sp. 
rcscribir =’ P^. rcscrcvcr = It. riscrivere, < E. 
rcscribcrc, write back or again, < re-, again, 
back, -f gcriiierc, write: seo^criftc.] 1. To write 
back. 

"Whenever a prince on his hoing consulted rescribes or 
writes back tolerorous, ho dispenses with that act other- 
wise unlawful. Aylige, Parergon. 

2. To MTito again. 

Calling for more paper iorescrihe them, he showed him 
tho dlttcrenco betwhet the ink-box nnd the sand-box. 

lUmcU. 

rc- 

c,,to"nS“'Fl.7,nom-Toh'oF-Tes7u^^ scribciidarics (-Tiz). [< ME. rescribendarius, < 

\ I o/s« tim L* rcscribcndits, goruudive of rcscribcrc, wnto 
back: BOO m-mT-d.] In tho i(om Ca«,. , an 

onr departure wc must payment foure or lino pagics a officer ill tlio court of Romo who sets a value 
1 , Jlaktuyl'B Voyayes, IJ. 222 . indulgences. 

A Middle English form rescript (re^slcript), ri. [< OF. rcscrit, rescript, 
F. rcscrit = Pr. rcschriclt = Cat. rcscrit = Sp. 


cattarc, redeem, ransom, rescue, = Sp. rescatar 
= Pg. resgainr, ransom (cf. OF. racltctier, raclic- 
tcr, F. racheter, ransom, redeem, repurchase), 
< L, rc-, bade, + cx, out, + captarc, tahe: soo 
crtpflcioifs,] To ransom. 

Tho great Honour you have acquired by your 
Comportment !n Algicr, In re-e^catimj so many Ijngllsh 
glnvcs. Jlotcdl, LctterB, I. v. 30. 


rcrciiioits (pi. rerermijs), < AS. hreremus, a^^bat, < rescatet, «• [< It. riscatlo = Sp. rescale _ Pg. j,,_ /_= skrib'en-da-ri) ii • ul 

hroraii, move, shako, stir (soo fcni-l, v.), + mus, res,,,. fc, ransom, rescue ; from tlio verb : scores- resenbenda^ go on J 

«nn CL liilcrmousc. tliiidcr- r„ie. rS Pniisom: roliof: roscuo. scribciidai ics (-Tiz). rescrwcnaaiu 


rescripio = Pg. rcscripto, rescrito = It. rcscritlo, 
< E. rescripiiim, a rescript, reply, ncut. of rc- 
scriptus, pp. of rcscribcrc, wi-ito back: seo rc- 
scribc.] 1. Tho written answer of an emperor 
or a popo to questions of jiirisprudeneo ofS- 
eially propounded to him ; hence, an edict or 
decree. 

SInilmInns gnvo leave to vchnlld [the churches]. . . . 
ITnon which rescript (s.ilth the story) the Christians were 
overjoyed. Per. Taylor, VVorks (ed. 1835), I. 15tl. 

The society was cst-ahllshcd ns soon ns possible after tho 

receipt of tho I’npal rwcnpl. . „ 

if. A. Preeman, Iforman Conquest, m. 74. 
2. A eountorpart. Jiouvicr. 
rescrlption (re-skrip'siion), «. [< OF. mcrtjp- 
iioii, F. rcsci'iption, < LL. rcscriplio(n-), a re- 
script, < L. rcscribcrc, pp. rcscriplus, answer in 
writing: soo rescript and rcscribc.] A writing 
linck; tiio answering of a letter. 

Yon cannot oblige mo more than to ho punctual In rc- 
rcriptiou. iarfdaw, Letters (1002), p. 31. (Latham.) 



ing. 

rescission (ri-sizlt'oii), M. [ 

’irscisrioii} = Si>. rrscis'ioii = Pg. rcsrisuo=: it. 
rcs'cissiouc, (. EE. rcscissio(it-), a making void, 
anmillilig, rcsciiidiiig, < E. rrsriiidirc, fip. re.rris- 
,sus, cut off: see rc.sTimi.] 1. Thonct of re.stind- 
ing or cutting off. 

If nny man Infer iiiHni the wordsof the prophets follow. rCSCUO (res ku), t'l 
lug twiilcii declare tills rejection nnd, lo use the wonls of ■■■" 

the text, rcfnrion of their CBtalo to have been for tbelr 
Idolatry) tliat by thin rea»oii the go\cnimc!it8 of nil Idola- 
trous Tintlons nhoiild l»c also dlMolve^l . . . In uiy Judg- 
ment It followcth not. Paeon, Holy U nr. 

2. Tlie act of nbrogaling, nuiiulliug, or vnent- 
ing: ns, tlie rcscAsioii of a law, tlecroc, or judg- 
ment. 

h'o cereoionlal nnd pompons rescission of onr fathers’ 
crimes can he sulHclent to interrupt the succession of the 
curse. Per, Taylor, Works (ed. 1535). I. 778. 

He (tho dalmlo of Choshlill would eommuulcale « llh the 


rcscuable (res'kii-n-bl), h. [< OF. rc.srniinhlc, < 
ri scorrr, rcscourrc, resoiio : sco rescue nnd -able,] 
Capable of being rescued. 

Lvcrythlng under force Is rcsaiable by my function. 

Gayton, ^■otcs on Don qulxotc.p. 110. 

pret. nud pp. rescued, ppr. 
rescuing, [Early mod. E. also r€sl,'uc,rcslicwi f 
ME. l■cskclrcll, resenuen, rcscoiccii, < OT.rcscorrc, 
rc.scourrc, reskeure, rc.sgucrrc (ilE. reflex res- 
ciierc) — It. riscuolcrc (JiL. reflex rcscutcrc), 
reBoiie, < L. rc-, again, -h cxcutcrc (pp. excus- 
sus), .slmko off, drive away, < ex-, off, -h guaterc, 
shake: SCO Ci. rescous,] I. trails. 1. 

To free or ileliver from any confinement, vio- 
lence, danger, or evil; liberate from actual re- 
straint; remove or withdraw from a state of 
exposure to ovil: as, to rescue seameu from 


inlkn'lo, nnd endenrour to ohlaln the rwisdon of the dostniction by tliipwrcek. 
present ooters, i’. 0. Adams, Jllst, Jaiian, 1. 445. p.rcules rrsemred hire, panic, 

And brought hire out of hello ngayno to hlys. 


present 

3. Tlio avoiding of n voulablo contract. 

llcithc seller] wnalKnllid lo auller rrsnCTon or to give 
eonipeiisalloli at tho option of the buyer If tlio thing sold 
hail undisclosed faults s,)i!ch hindered the free possession 
of It. Pneyc. Jlrit., XXL eiHJ. 

rescissory (ro-sis'o-ri), o. [=F. rr,sri.«oire = Sp. 
Pg. rr.sr,'sori,s = It. rrsri.sinrio, < EE. rrsemsorius, 
of or pertaining torescimUug,< E. re.scindi rc, pj). 
rescis.siis, rescind: seo rryciiuf.] Ilaviiig power 
to rescind, cut off, or abrogate; having tlio ef- 
fect of re.seindiiig. 

To pass n genemt net resnssorr, (ns It was colled), annul- 
ling all tho parliaments that hail been lield since tho year 
lOiia. JSp. KuriKt, Hist, Own Times, nn. 1001. 

Tliegcncml Act resciwor;/ of 1001 . Khich swept away the 
leglslntlvo ciinctincnlB of llio Covenanting rarUament, 
.Veco,i,( General Coiineit a/ the Presbyterian Alliance, 18S0, 

[p. 070. 


Chaucer, oond Women, t. 515. 
Tliat was cicped the rescolise, for that Vorllger was 
rcseoiecd Milan Anngls the salsnc wns slain nud chneed 
onto of tho place. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 5S0. 

]>mw forlh thy weapon, svo nro beset with thieves ; 
Jteseue thy mistress. It thou he a man. 

T. of tho S., III. 2. 233. 

2. In law, to lilierato or take by forcible or il- 
legal means from lawful custody: ns, to rescue 
a jirisoiicr from a constable. =Byu. l mid 2. To re- 
take, recapture. 

Il.t iiilraiis. To go to tho rescue. 

I’or wlicn n clmiimliero nitre Is or nn hntle, 

Wcl more uedo Is it soilcnly rcseoirc 
Than lo dispute, ami n.xo nmoiigcs nllo. 

How is this candclo iu tho stron- yfnilo. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 857. 


ReoclBSOry actions. In Scots laic, those actions whereby rescue (rps'kfi), n. [Early mod. E. also rcskiie. 


deeds, etc., are declared void. 

rescore (rC-skOr'), 1 >. t. [< rc- + score.] In 
iiinsic, to score again; arrango again or dif- 
fcroiitly for voices or instruments. 
rescouBt, «. [< ME- re.scous, rescoiisc, < OP. 

rescous, rescos, also rescoiwse, F. rcscoussc, rc- 


reskew; from tho verb. Tho earlier iiouii wns 
rescous, q. V.] 1. Tho act of rescuing; deliv- 

erance from restraint, violence, danger, or any 
ovil. „ . 

Spur to tlio refciie of tho noble Talbot. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 3. p. 



rescue 

Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and true love 
Crown'd after trial. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

2. In law, tlie forcible or illegal taking of a 
person or tiling out of the custody of the latv. 
Fang. Sir John, I arrest you. . . . 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fang. A rescue ! a rescue ! Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 61. 
Fescue is the forcibly and knowingly freeing another 
from an arrest or imprisonment; and it is generally the 
same offence in the stranger so rescuing as it would have 
been in a gaoler to have voluntarily permitted an escape. 

iJlackstonc, Com., IV. x. 
Rescue shotf, money paid for the rescue or assistance in 
the rescue of stolen or raided property. See shot. 

Instead of his oiii ten milk kye, 

Jamie Ttlfer has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the rescue shot, 

Baith wi’ goud and white monie. 

Jamie Telfer (Child's Ballads, VI. 115). 
To make a rescue, to take a prisoner forcibly from the 
custody of an oftlcer. 

Thou gaoler, thou, 

I am thy prisoner; wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue? Shak., C. of B., iv. 4. 114. 
^Syn. 1. Release, liberatioiij extrication, redemption, 
rescue-grass (res'ku-gras), n. A species of 
brome-grass, £romus iniioloklcs. It is native in 
South America, perhaps also in Texas, and has been intro- 
duced with some favor as a forage-grass into several coun- 
tries. In the wannest parts of the southern United States 
it is found valuable, as producing a crop in winter and early 
spring. Sqg prairie-grass. Also colled Schrader’s grass. 
rescuer (res'ku-er), n. One who rescues, 
rescussee (res-ku-se'), [< rescuss{or) + 
-cci.] In law, the party in whose favor a res- 
cue is made. 

rescussor (res-kus'or), [< ML. rescussor, < 
rcsciitere, pp. rescuasus, rescue: see rescue, rcs- 
coiis.'] In law', one who commits an unlawful 
rescue; a rescuer. 

reseat, v. A Middle English form of raisc"^. 
rese-t, r. A Middle English form of raccL 
research^ (re-sercli'), r. /. [< OF. rcccrchcr, rc- 
carer, rcchcrchrr, F. rcchcrchcr (= It. riccrcarc), 
search diligently, inquire into, < rc- + ccrchcr, 
search: see ^^carc/;.] To search or examine 
with continued care; examine into or inquire 
about diligently. [Rare.] 

Itisnotea<!y . . . to rr«earc/i with due distinction , , . 
in the Actions of Eminent I’ersonages, both liow much 
may have been blemished by the envy of others, and what 
was corrupted by their own felicity. 

Sir U. iroff'-m, Rellquirc, p. 207. 

research^ (ro-streh'), n. [< OF, rccerchc, F. 
rcvhcrclic, F. dial, rcssarchc, rcsscrchc = It. r/- 
cerva, diligent search; from the verb: see ro- 
scareh'^.r.'] 1. Diligent inquiry, examination, 
or study; laborious or continued search after 
facts or principles; investigation; as, micro- 
scopical research; historical researches. 

Many medicinal remedys, cautious, directions, curiosi- 
ties, and Arcana, which owe their birth or illustration to 
his Indcfatigahle rechcrches. Evelyn, To Jtr. Wotton. 
He sucks Intelligence in ev'iy clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 112, 
2. In music, an extemporaneous composition 
preluding the performance of a work, and in- 
troducing some of its leading themes. [Rare.] 
«Syn. 1. Investigation, Inquiry, etc. (see examination), 
exploration. 

research- (re-stoh'), v. [< rc- + search.'] To 
search again; examine anew, 
researcher (re-ser'ch6r), n. [< research'^ + -cri. 
Cf. F. rcchrrchcur = It. riccrcatorc.] One wlio 
makes researches; one who is engaged in re- 
search. 

lie was too refined a researcher to lie open to so gross 
an imposition, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 19. 

researchful (ro-serch'ful), a. [< research'^ + 
-ful.] Full of or characterized by research; 
making research; inquisitive. 

China, in truth, we find more interesting on the surface 
than to a more researchful study. The American, 230. 
reseat (re-set'), v. t. [< rc- + scat.] 1, To 
scat or set again. 

What ! will you adventure to reseat him 
Upon his father’s throne? Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 2. 

2. To put a now seat or new seats in; furnish 
with a new seat or seats: as, to reseat a church. 

Trousers are reseated and repaired where the material 
is strong enough. 

Mayhcio, London Labour and London Poor, II. 33. 
r^seau (ra-z6'), n. [F., a net or network, OF. 
rcscl =:It. rcticcllo, a not, <ML. ^reticcllum, dim. 
of L. rcte, a net: see rctc.] In lace-malciug, 
the ground when composed of regular uniform 
meshes, whether of one shape only or of two 
or more shapes alternating. 

The flne-mcshed ground, or rfseau, which has been held 
to be distinctive of "point d'Alen^on.” 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 180. 
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Roseau ^ brides, bride ground when the brides are ar- 
ranged with great regulaiity so as to resemble a rdseau 
properly so cfilled, or net ground. 

resect (re-sekt'), t>. f. [< L. rescctus, pp. of rc- 
secare (> It. risecarc, risegare = Sp. Pg. resegar 
= OF. rcscqtier, P. res6qu€r)j cut off, cut loose, 
< rc-, back, + secarc, cut: section. Cf. 

To cut or pare off. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the advanced 
surgery of the period [Roman empire] is the freedom with 
which bones were resected, including the long bones, the 
lower jaw, and the upper jaw. Eneye. BriL, XXII. G76. 
Resecting fracture, a fracture produced by a rifle-ball 
which has hit one of the two bones of the forearm or leg, 
or one or two of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones, and 
has taken a piece out of the bone hit without injury to the 
others. 

reseett (re-sekt'), a. and n. [< L. resectus, pp. 
of resecarc, cut off: sco resect, v.] I, a. Cut 
off; resected. 

I ought reject 

No soul from wished imniortalitie. 

But give them tlurance when they ore resect 
From organized corporeitio. 

Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, I. ii, 46. 
II. n. In math., the snbtangent of a point 
on a curve diminished by the abscissa, 
resection (re-sek'shon), «. [=F.rc5ccf/0«,<LL. 
rrscctio{n-), a cutting off, trimming, pruning. < 
L. resecarc, pp. rescctus, cut off : see resect] Tno 
act of cutting or paring off; specifically, in 
surg., the removal of tho articular extremity 
of a bone, or of tlie ends of the bones in a false 
articulation ; excision of a portion of some part, 
as of a bone or ner\'e. 

Some surgeons reckoned their mcrtions by the hundred. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVIII. 422. 
Resection of the larynx, a partial laryngectomy, 
resectional (ro-sek'sbon-al), a. [< resection + 
-rtL] Of or pertaining to, or consisting in, re- 
section. 

Plastic and resectional operations. 

Alien, and Neurol., X. 409. 

Reseda (re-s6'dii), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700) 
(cf. F. reseda ss D. reseda = G. rcsede = Sw. 
Dan. reseda), < L. reseda, a plant, < rcscdarc, 
cairn, < rc-, back, + sedare, calm: see sedative. 
According to Pliny (XXVII. 12, IOC), the plant 
was so called because it was employed to al- 
lay tumors by pronouncing the formula reseda 
inorhos.] 1. A genus of polypetalous plants, 
type of the order Kcscdacac. it is characterized 
by cleft or dissected and unequal petals, by m urn-shnped 
receptacle diluted behind, bearing on one side the ten to 
forty stamens, and by a capsule thrce-lobcd and open 
at the apex. There are about 30 species, or many more 
according to some authors, and all very variable. They 
are most abundant in the Mediterranean region, especial- 
ly Spain and northern Africa, found also in Syria, Persia, 
and Arabia. They arc erect or decumbent herbs, with 
entire or divided leaves, and racemed flowers. It. luteda 
is said to be diuretic and diaphoretic. See mignonette, 
and, for F. lutca, base-rocket. For F. Inteola, see dycr's- 
u'ecd, u'cld, wood, ydlow-weed, and ash of Jerusalem (un- 
der asUy, 

2. [/. c.] A grayish-greon tint. 

Resedaceas (res-e-da'se-o), n. pt [NL. (A. P. 

de Candolle, 1813), < llescda + -acc.r.] An or- 
der of dicotyledonous plants of the cohort Pa- 
rictalcs, eharacterized by a curved embryo with- 
out albumen, a four- or oiglit-parted calyx, mi- 
nute glands in place of stipules, an open estiva- 
tion, small and commonly irregular petals, and 
usually numerous stamens. TherenreaboutTOEpc- 
cics, by some reduced to 45, belonging to 0 genera, all but 
11 species being included in Feseda, tlic type. They ore 
annual or perennial herbs, witli scattered or clustered 
leaves, wliich are entire, three-parted, or pinnatifld ; .and 
with small bracted llowens in racemes or spikes. Their 
range is mainly that of Feseda, excepting Oligomcris w'xlii 
3 species in Cape Colony and 1 in California. 

reseek (re-s6k'). v. t. and i. [< re- -1- seek.'} To 
seek agjiin. Imp. Diet. 

reseize (re-sez'), v. t. [< re- -b sehe.} 1. To 
seize again; seize a second time. — 2. To put 
into possession of; reinstate: chiefly in such 
phrases as to be resei::ed of or in (to be repos- 
sessed of). 

Next Archigald, who for his proud disdayne 
Deposed WaS from princcdome soverayne, , . . 

And tlieii therein rescized was againe. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 45. 

3. In late, to take possession of, as of lands and 
tenements which have been disseized. 

Wliereupon the sherllT is commanded to reseize tho land 
and all the chattels thereon, and keep the same in his cus- 
tody till the arrival of the justices of assize. * 

Blackstone, Com., III. x. 

reseizer (re-se'z6r), n. One who reseizes, in any 
sense. 

reseizure (re-so'zur), n. [< rc- + seizure.] A 
second seizure ; tlie act of seizing again. 

I moved to have a reseiznre of the lands of George More, 
a relapsed recusant, a fugitive, and a practising trnytor. 

• Bacon, To Cecil. 


resemble 

resell (re-sel'), v. t. [< re- + sclll.J To sell 
again; sell, as what has been recently bought. 

I will not resell that heere which shall bee confuted 
hecre-after. lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 339. 

resemblablef (re-zem'bla-bl), a. [< !ME. resem- 
blnhle, < OF. rescmhiable, < resemhJcr, resemble: 
see resemble.] Capable or admitting of being 
compared; like. 

These arowls that I speke of heere 
Were alle fy\’e on oon manere. 

And alle were they resemblable. 

Fom. of the Fose, 1. 085. 

resemblance (re-zem'blans), «. [< ME. resem- 
blnunce, < OF. resemblance, rcssemblance, F.res- 
scmblance = It. rassembranza ; as resemhlan{t) 
+ -ce.] 1 . The state or proj^ertj^ of resembling 

or being like; likeness; similarity either of ex- 
ternal form or of qualities. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 

Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill, 1. 165. 
It would be easy to indicate many points of resemblance 
between the subjects of Diocletian and the people of that 
Celestial Empire where, during many centuries, nothing 
has been learned or unlearned. Macaulay, History. 

Very deflnite resemblances unite the lobster with tho 
woodlouse, the kingcrab, the waterflea, and the barnacle, 
and separate them from all other animals. 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 102. 

2. Something similar; a similitude; a point or 
detail of likeness; a representation ; an image; 
semblance. 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair. 

Thee all things living gaze on. 

Milton, P. L., lx. 538. 
He is then described os gliding through the Garden un- 
der the resemblance of a Mist. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 351. 
Tlie soul whose sight all-quickening grace renews 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views. 

Cmvper, Charity, 1. 39C. 

3f. Likelihood; probability. 

Prov. But what likelihood is in that? 

Duke. Not a resemblance, but a certainty. 

Shak., SI. for M., iv. 2. 203. 

4t. A simile. 

Been ther none othere manor resemblances 
That ye may llkne your parables unto. 

But If a sely wyf be oon of tho? 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 368. 
I win set them all foorth by a triple diuision, exempt- 
ing the generall Similitude as their common Auncestour, 
and I will cal him by the name of Fescmblance. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 201. 

6t. Look; regard; show of affection. 

With soft sighes and lovely semblauncea 
He ween’d that his affection entire 
She should aread ; many rescmhlaunces 
To her he made, and many kind remcmbraunces. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vii. 16. 
Term of resemblancet, a general name, 
resemblant (re-zem'blant), a. [< F. ressem- 
blant, ppr. of rcsscmbler, resemble: see resem- 
ble.] Bearing or exhibiting resemblance; re- 
sembling. [Obsolete or rare.] 

The Spanish woolls are grown originally from the Eng- 
lish slieep, which by that soylo {resemblant to the Downs 
of England) . . . are come to that fineness. 

Golden Fleece (1657). {Nares.) 
What marvel then if thus their features were 
FesemUant lineaments of kindred birth? Southey. 

resemble (rf-zem'bl), v . ; pret. and pp. resem- 
bled, ppr, resembling. [< ME. rcsemblen, < OF. 
rescmblcr, rcssamblcr, rcsscmbler, F. rcsscmbler 
= Pr. rcssembla7', rcsscmlar = It. risembrai'e, < 
ML. as if *resmulare,<. L. re-, again, + simularc, 
simulate, imitate, copy, < similis, like : see simi- 
lar, simulate, scmhle, and cf. assemble''^.] I. 
trans. 1. To be like to; have similarity to, in 
form, figure, or qualities. 

Each one resembled the children of a king. 

Judges viii. 18. 

The soule, in regard of the spiritual and immortall sub- 
stance, resembleth him wliich is a Spirit. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 16. 
The river, as it flows, resembles the air that flows over it. 

Emerson, Nature. 

2. To represent as like something else ; liken ; 
compare; note a resemblance. 

Th’ other, al yclad in garments light, . . . 

He did resemble to liis lady bright; 

And ever his faint hart much earned at the sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 21. 
Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto 
shall I resemble it? Luke xiii. 18. 

3t. To imitate ; simulate; counterfeit. 

The Chlnians ... if they would resemble a deformed 
man, they paint him with short habite, great eyes and 
beard, and a long nose. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 437. 

Then was I commanded to stand upon a box by the wall, 
and to spread my arms with the needle in them, and to 
resemble the death upon the cross. 

Quoted in S. Clarke's Examples (1671), p. 270. 
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resemble 

' 11 .t intrans. To be like; Lavo arosomblanco; 

appear. 

And Jlerlyn, that wcl rcscmbUd to Brctcl, doped tho 
poitor, . . . and tliel dought it was Bretel and lurdan. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), I. 70. 
An Imgo tablet this fair Indj’ bar 
In liir handes twain all this to declare, 
lieseinbling to bo fourged all of-new. 

Horn, o/Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4521. 

resembler (ro-zem'bler), Ouo wlio or that 
resombloa. 

Tartar is a body by itself that has fc« rcscmhlcrs In tho 
world. Poylc, Works, I. GIG. 

resembling (ro-zom'bling), a. Likoj similar; 
homogeneous; congruous. 

They came to tho side of tho wood where tho hounds 
were, . . . many of them In colour and marks bo rcsenu 
hling that it showed they wore of one kind. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
Good actions still mu.st bo maintained with good, 

As bodies nourished with resembling food. 

Drydcn, To His Sacred Majesty, 1. 7S. 

resemblingly (re-zom'bling-li), adv. So as to 
resemble; witli rc.somblnnco or vcrisimilitmlo. 

Tlic angel that holds tho book, in tho Itevclatlon.s, dc* 
Bcribes liim rcscmhUnijlii. liogle. Works. 11. lOi. 

reseminate (ro-som'i-nat), r, t. [< L. resemiun^ 
f/f.s, p]). of rc'^cmiuare (> It. ri'icwiuarv = Sp. rc- 
.seinhrar = Pg. resnurar = OP. rrscnirr, I*', res- 
.s-rmcr), sow again, beget again. < r<-, again, + 
scmuiare, sow: nvc f^niiinnfr. Cf. (hsscniniatc.l 
To propagate again; beget orjjroduco again by 
secil. 

('oncoming Its gencrallon, that w Ithoiit all conjunction 
it [llio phauilx) hegeta atid re'rminnle^ lt<»olf, herehy >vo 
liitioducc a scgetalde jimductlun in animal-*, and imto 
sensihlc natures transfer the pn^priety *if id.mis. 

Sir 7\ liriiirne, ^ ulg. Trr , III. 12. 

resend (re-sen(l')» f- ^ [< rr- + send.] To semi 
again; semi back; return. 

Mji hook of "Tlio hurt of hearing," Ac.. I <lld give unto 
>ou . lioahelt If \«iu l)e \^ea^> of It, jmi tnaj ro it 
again. J. I!r(u{fiird. Betters (P.irker s*.c , In'kI), 11 lUl. 

I sent to her . . . 

Tokenn and letters » hleh she <Ud rrteuil. 

S/i<ik., M \ « W ell, 111 G 1.1:1. 

resent ( re-ziMit ' ), r. [< OP. re\<n(tr, n.ssnitir, 
P. M v.sraf/r= I'r, rf.ven/ir = Put. r* .w ;jf<r z= Sp. 
Pg. n.sraffr = It.nsMp«n', < M J "rrsen/nr, feel 
ill returu, resent. < \j. n-. again, + .yenlin-, feid: 
see sr< nt, si nst . ( 'f. nt. mnsnit, w nt. ] I, 
trims. If. To ]»ereeive l»y the senses ; Imve a 
keen or strong sense, pereeption, or leeling of; 
be alTeeteil by. 

"IIhIi) inj t*iucli ahm*' Hint )ou rerrnf 
Wiint ohjeeta j leld ilellgiit, o hat *II-m <intt’nt. 

,/ Jieauiiifiit, lV)ihi, h. 

Our King Iltnrj the Seienth *iuicklj r. Jil-- *lrlft. 

I'ulUr. ) 

lienee, spcoificnlly — 2\. To scent; perceive 
by the seii.^e of smell. 

I’erchancc, ns vultures arc raid t** fiiiell the (•irihllne*« 
of i\ dj Itig coqHC . fo Ihl-* lilnl «if pf(.j lthce^ 11 sjdrlt o Imm 
III 'Writer Mipp*»«es c*i h.i>*- pirMOialid Samuel (I .“^am 
x\> ill 1 1)1 re •ruled a wor*e th in cart 111 ) favour in the s<iul 
of Mini, — as e\ jdenec of ids tie ilJi nt hanil 

I’rufane State, v 4. 

3t. To give the odor of ; present to the sense of 
smell. 

\\ here does the idea^anl nir r< *rni a mv e*'lor Iin-ath? 

Pragt-'ii, l’oI)tillilon, .xx>. 221 

4t. To have a certain sense or feeling at some- 
thing; lake well or ill; have satisfaction from 
-r Vegnd for. 

He . . ln-g.m, though over-l.ite, t<» retml thi- Injur) ho 
hud done lier ll. Jnn^'<n. New lim, Arg. 

Man) here shrink In their .Shoulders, and are verv sen- 
sible ol ills Deii.irliire, and the IjuI) Inf.inla rr»<-;d4 it 
ini'ie lhati aii). Jhn^ill Letters, I. ill. 221 

6. Tutakeill; consiclcr as an injurv uriifTront; 
be in some degree angi-y or provoked at; hence, 
also, to show anger by words or acts. 

Thou thvself with scorn 
Ami anger wouldsl rerenl the tilfer'tl w rtmg 

.1/i/h/ji, 1*. K, lx nno. 
An InJurloiiR orsllglitlng wor*! Is llirown out, which we 
think iniraelves uldigetl to re^rut, 

Jl]i. Atlrrbung, Serni'iiis, I. x. 
Manklml reAmf nothing so much as the liilriislon ujion 
lliLin of a new and tlNturhliig tnitli. 

Leylie Slcpbcii, Eng Thought, I, § 17. 
Gf. 'J’obear; endure. 

A'cr) liot smiltr) hot, niion ni) lioiionr phoo inv l.nly 
Whimsey how does yoni hullshiii rc^e/itU? I shall lie 
most horribl) tann‘*I. 

lyUrfcg, A Virtuous Wife (IGSO). (W rigid.) 
a^Svn. 6. Sec (iJi'/rri. 

Il.f intrans. 1. To havo a corlain Jlavor; 
savor. 

VcRselsfull of tm'lltlonary pottage. rricuUng of the wild 
gourd of human itnention. I'idlcr, I’isgah Sight, 111, y. 


2. To foci roscntmeiit; bo indignant. 

When he frompey] Imd carried the consulship for a 
friend of his, ngninst the pursuit of Sylln, . . , Sylla did 
tt little resent thereat. Bacon, I'riendsliip (ed. 1S87), 

The town liighly resen/etZ to see a person of Sir William 
Temple s chm-aeter and merits roughly used. 

Sici/t, Battle of the Books, Bookseller to tho Kcadcr. 

resenter (ro-zon't6r), v. Ono Avho resents, in 
any sense of that Avord. 

resentful (ro-zont'ful), a. [< resent 4- -/»?.] 
Inclined or apt to resent; full of resentment. 

To soften the obdurate, to convince tlic mistaken, to 
mollify tho rcsent/xd, aro worthy of a Btatesinan. 

Johnson, Works, II. {>17. 

Not for prud’r>'’8 sake. 

But dignity’s, resent/uf of the wi-ong. 

Cou'jKr, Task, Hi. 7D. 
= SyTl. Irascible, choleric, vindictive, Ill-tempcrcd. Sco 
angcri. 

resentfully (ro-zenl'ful-i), adv. Li a resentful 
manner; with roscntincnt. 
resentimentf fre-zmiMi-mont), «. [< ^IL. *rc- 
scntmvntum ; < rc.s'cw/M/CMf.’j 1. Pooling or sense 
of anything; tlio state of being deeply affocted 
by anything. 

I . . . choose rather, being absent, to coiitrlhuto what 
aydes I can towanis Its lemedy. than, lieliig present, tore- 
new her porrows by such expreislons of rtyentiment ns of 
course use to f.all frt>in friends. 

Prdtjn, To Ids Brother, fl. Evelyn. 

2. Kosontinoiit. 

Though tills king iniglit have resentiment 
And will t’ avenge him of this inliiry. 

Dnmcl, Civil Wars, !v. 5. 

rosontingly (re-zon'ling-li),«dr. If. Witlideop 
KCUbO or strong perception. 

Nor c.in I secure myself from seeming dellcleiit to him 
Ih.stnuire r<‘»*-nn‘»i;;b/c<mslderst!ieuseftiliie‘‘s of that trea- 
tise in that I have not nddi d niioltier of superstition. 

/>r //. More, riiilosophlc.al Writings, Gen. l^rcf. 

2. With resentment, or u fienso of wrong or 
alTront. 

resontivo (re-zen'tiv), a. f< resent + -iVr.] 
(Juick to feci an injury or airront; re.«i(‘ntful. 

rrom Hie keen resentire north, 
in long oi»pre'*>*lon, !•> tellgioii nwis’d, 

1 lie gnanli.xn army entiie. Liberty, Iv. 

rosentment (iv-zent'inent), n. [Parly nioil, P. 
also nsnitmient, < OP, {and ]•'.) 

n ''cufiMn «f =: Sp. n.N/ MfimiVafo = l*g. re.'ienti- 
vunto = It. nsy life, < MP. ’resentiinentnm, 
jicnM'ption, feeling, resentim'iit, < nsintire, 
ic»‘l, rcsotit: s(*o r/.vMif nml If, The 
stut(‘ of feeling or penudving ; strong or clear 
.‘-enbation, feehng, or perception; convieliou; 

iInpres^io^l. 

It h a gre.it* r womler that s** many of tliem die with so 
little re/'idmnit of tlieir ilaiig* r. Jrr. Tiighr. 

Y*m e.iiiiiol sii'ipeet Ho- reality of m) re*entinenl.t when 
I itecHiiv not ro etimlnal an i-vlilene** then-of. 

Parker, riatonlc riillo'-ojdiy, Bedlcallon. 

2. The si-iise of what is dom* to one, wlndher 
gooil or evil, (rtf) A strong perception of gixsl ; grati- 
tude. 

We iu< *l not now travel so f.ir as Ash or Greece for In- 
stances to enhaiiiisc onr due re^-'iifni/'iiftof G*»d'.-i lienetlts, 
J. Ubl. Eiicliirl^t. (.V«r<s.) 

By a thankful and bonoiirdde n cognUlon. the eoinocn- 
tlon «»t till* cimrcli of Irel-iml has (nin-mittt«l in leeoril to 
jMi»t‘rny Ibelr dei p refrutni'nl of Ms singular seniees 
and gre.it nbllttles In tlili* w liole nff'ilr. 

Jrr. 7Vr»/f«»r. Works (e*l. ISIG). II. 74. 
(5) A deep sins*- of lnjiir> ; tlie exeltement of pimbm 
w liteh proereds from nh* n»e i»f wroni; ottered to one's self 
or one's kitidreii or filenilH ; stioiig dl«plen*»ure . anger. 

In the two and ttilrtlelti Ve.ar of Ids Keltrn. King Edward 
lugan to sliew M«» of the stubborn Behaviour 

of Ills Nobles towanis him in 1 lines pml. 

Baker, (’Iiroulcles, p. PO. 
Not yontbful kings in battle selred alive . . . 
r.’er fell such n*g«‘. rev-n/ni.-nf. an*l ilesp-dr, 

As thou, sail virgin! f*'r tliv ravi**ird hair. 

/’«»/»<% It. of (be I*., Iv. P. 

Ile/ridnirnt Is a Union of sorrxnv and innlignltv ; a com- 
bination of a passion wMch all endeavor to avoid wltli a 
ji isslon vv hicb all concur to iletest. John»<>n, Uamblcr. 

Althoiigli the exeicise of Is beset with nu- 

merous ineideiital pifns, (be ono feeling of gratitle*! veil- 
ge.anre Is a plea.siire ns real and Indisputable ns any form 
of human delight. A. Bain, P.inotlons ami Will, ]> 112. 
= Syn. 2.ib) Vrxatitin, Indignation (see annerlX Irritation, 
r.inkUng, grudge, heart-hiirniiig, anhmiBlty, vindictive- 
ness. 

reseratof (res'e-rul), r. /. [< Tj. rcseratus', ])p. 

of leserare, luiloek, tinelnse, disclose (> It. r/.s’rr- 
rare = OP. (niid V,) rcs^t rrer, sliut up iigiiin), < 
rr-, back, + .'•era, n bar for fastening a door (< 
sercrCf jtuii, bind ?).] To nnloek; opoii. 

nien* appears no reason, or nt least there lias been none 
given that I know of, why (he resrrating operntlnn (if I 
may so speak) of siildinintu should 1 k} eonllnetl to anti- 
mony. Bogle, Works, III. 7P. 

reservancot (ro-zer'vans), «. f= It. riserhanca, 
ristrrauza; as rcscri'v + -(ihcc*,] Ke.scrvatiou. 


reserve 

Wc [Edward B.] are pleased that the lieservance of our 
Plights and Titles ... bo in general words. 

Bp. Burnet, llecords, II, ii. No. 50. 

reservation (rez-6r-vri'shou), n. [< OF. resm- 
vation, P. reservation = Pi*, reservatio = Sp. re- 
scrvacion = Pg. reserva^do = It. riserhazione, ri- 
servazione, rcsc)%'azionc,<. ML. rcservatio{n-)y(. L. 
rcscrvarCf reserve: see reserve.] 1. The act of 
reserving or keeping back; reserve; conceal- 
ment or witliliolding from disclosure. 

I most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to make some 
reservation of your wrongs. Shale., All’s Well, ii. u, 2G0. 

2. Something withhold, either not expressed or 
disclosed, or not given up or brought forward. 

Tie has some reservation, 

Some concealed purpose, and close meaning sure. 

B.Jomou, Every Man in his Humour, iil. 2. 

3. In tho United States, a tract of tho imblie 
land reserved for some special use, as for 
schools, tho nso of Indians, etc.: as, tlic Crow 
reserra Hon . Also rcso'vc. 

The first record [of Concord] now remaining is that of a 
rcsTvaiion of land for the minister, and the appropriation 
of new hinds ns commons or pastures to some poor men. 

Pmerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

4|. Tho state of being treasured up or kept in 
store; custody; safe keeping. 

He will’d me 

In hccdfiiirst reservation to bestow them [prcBcriptionsl. 

Shak., All’s Well, 1. 3. 231. 

6. In Uur: {a) An express withholding of cer- 
tain rights thesuiTciuler of which Avould other- 
wise follow or might bo inferred from one’s act 
{Mackcldcif) ; a clauso or part of an instrument 
by which something is reserved, 

I gave you nil, . . . 

Made you my guardians, my depositaries; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 

AVIth such a number. Shak., Lear, II. 4. 2.55. 

(h) Tcclinicnlly, in tho law of conveyancing, a 
clause by whicli tho grantor of n*al property 
reserves to liimself, or himself and his sue- 
cessoi-s in interest, some now thing to issue 
out of the thing granted, ns distingiii.shcd from 
exeoptiiig a ]uirt of tlio thing it.tielf. Thus, if a 
man rniivt‘>s a fann, saving to himself a Held, this is an 
ejrrjdiiin; but If he saves to himself a i Iglit of wn> tlirongh 
n Held, tliN Is a reserratwu. (c) TllO right created 
by such a eliinso.— G. J-Mcs.: (a) Tho net or 
jiractiee of rotuiiiiiig or preserving part of tho 
eonseernted eueliarislic tdements or species, 
esjiocially that of bread, unconsmnod for a 
shorter or longer jieriod after tho celebration 
of Die saeranuml . The tiractlec has existed from early 
tliiu«, and is still in use Iii the llomati Catholic, tlie Greek, 
and other churche-*, especially to provide for the coni- 
muoloii of the sick and prisoners. (/>) In the l?oinan 
Catholic Churel), tlie act of the Pcjic in restuw- 
ing'lo himself tho rigid to nominato to certain 
b(‘neJiees. 

On the 1st of Octnberlio [the I'opc] appointed Beynolds 
hy virtue of the rt’»<»n'ah’on, and Immeitlately filled up the 
see of Worce.vtcr whicli Ileyiiolds vac.ated. 

Const. Hist., §334. 

Indian rcHCrvation, a tract of land reserved hy tho 
.Slate or nation as the tlomnln of Imllans. (U. S.J — Mental 
rcaorvatlon, the Intentional withholding oi’ some word 
or el iu«o neces«,ary to convey fully the meaning of tho 
speaker or writer; the word or clause so withheld. Also 
calleil mrnfnf rcdriction. 

Almost all ir.nman Catholic) theologians hold that It is 
sometimes law ful to use n mental rr.«.Trafi’n/i whicli may 
he, though V ery likely It w ill not he, understtMvd fioin the 
tircumstnnets. Thus, u priest may deny that he knows a 
crime which ho lia.s only learnt thmugli s.icrameiital con- 
fes.slon. . Jtoni. Calh. Piet., p. 572. 

Reservation syetom. the sv stem hy which IndlanB have 
been jirovlded for, niid to some extent governctl, hy con- 
fining them to tracts of public lands reseiwed for the pur- 
j>o3e, and excejitlng them from tho rights and obligations 
of ordlnnrv* citl/ens. [B. S.) 

reservative (ri'-zir'vn-tiv), n. [< rcucn-c + 
-dlirr, Cf. eoiiscri'iilii'c.'] Tcmliiig to resen’o 
orko('p; kcopiiif;; roservlnt:. 

reservatory (rG-ztr'vn-tO-ri), pi. rc.icrm- 
larics {-vix). [= F. nVoTofr (> E. nserrnir) = 
Sp. Pf,'. rcscrralnrio, < ML. rc.scrvnldriiim, a 
Btorchouso, < L. resert'dre, keep, reserve: see 
reserre. Doublet of jT.serro/r.J A place in 
wliicli tliiiips nro reservocl or kept. 

How I got such notice of that subterranean reservatori/ 
as to imiko a computation of the water imvv concealed 
therein, jieruso tlie propositions concciningcartluiuakcs. 

WiHHlirard. 

reserve (ro-zerv')* fi- pret. nud ]>]). 7'mrm/, 

jijir, rcscrrinij. [< ME. reserren, < OF. re.^erver, 
F. reserrer = Pr. Sp. Pg. reservar = It. riser- 
hare, riscrvarc, rescrvarc, < L. rcscrvarc, keep 
back, < 7T-,bnck, + .scrvarc, "kcop: soo '^erve. Cf. 
eonserre, observe, pre.^ervr.] 1, To keep back; 
keep in store for future or other use; preserve; 
withhold from prosont use for another pur- 
jioso ; keep buck for u time ; as, a reserved seat. 



reserve 

Hast thou seen the treasures of the hall, which I have 
refereed against the time of trouble? Job x^viiL 2J, 2^. 
Take eacli man's censure, but reserve thy judgement. 

Shak.f Hamlet, i. iJ. G9. 
TIh great powers of painting he reserves for events of 
wliicli the slightest details are interesting. 

Ilaeaiday, History. 

2f. To preserve; keep safe; guard. 

One in the prison, 

That should by private order else have died, 

I Iiave reserved alive. Shale., 51. for 51., v. 1. 472. 
In the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is farther to be notcil that the remnant of peo- 
ple which hap to be reserved arc conimonlj* ignorant. 

Saenn, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. IfST). 
At Alexandri.i, >\hurc t«o goodly pillars r)f 'JTicb.in mar- 
bh- reserve the nicniurj’ of tlie place. 

SanOyt, Tra\.aili;s, j». so. 
I'arcwcl, my noble Friend, cheer up, and rcscnc your- 
self for better Days. Ilowdl, Letters, ii. 7G. 

3. To make an exception of; except, as from 
the conditions of an agreement. 

War. Shall our condition stand? 

Char. It sliall ; 

Only reserved, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 
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and in the present State of Ohio, which the State of Con- 
necticut, in ceding its claims upon westcni lands, reserved 

toitself forthepurposesofaflchoolfaud.— Gold reserve, 
the gold held by the United States treasury' for the ie- 
demption of United States notes. Tliis fund was fiivt itc- 
cumulated for the re>niii]>tioii of specie payments, ami at 
that date (Jan. 3, 1879) amounted to over $114,000,000. 
By the provisions of the act of July 12, 18S2, it was pnic- 
tically fi.xed at $100,000,000. In April, 1893, It (list fell 
below this sum as a result of the policy of the tieasiiiy 
(umler tlie *‘iiarlty " clause of the act of July 14, 18'JO) in 
paying the tieasury notes of 3800, on demand, in gold ; 
and by January, JSOi, fell to $65,050,000. To replenish 
the fund the goveriimentsoldbunds— $50,0‘^Ki,000uf .5 per 
cent, bonds in January', 3804; $50,000,000 of f» per ctnt. 
bonds in November, ISO I ; about $62,000, OCfi of 4 per cent, 
bonds in February, IS'lJ; ami .$100,t00,000 of 4 jitr cent, 
bonds in January, 1896. — In reserve, in sioie; in Keep- 
ing for other lu* I'nttiie use.— Reserve air. Same as ic- 
exdiinl air (s^bich see, under «tVl). — Without reserve. 
See the ({uotation. 

■\Vhen a s.ale is announced as udlhout reserve — whether 
the announcement be contained in the written paitic- 
ulars or be made orally by the auctioneer — tbat,accoid- 
ing to all the eases, both at law and in equity, means not 
merely tliat the property will be peremptorily sold, but 
that neither the vendor nor any one acting ior him will 
bid at tlie auction. Bateman. 

= Syil, 1. Retention. — 4. Restraint, distance. 


The old 5rcn, Women, and sickc Folkes were reserxied 
from this Tribute. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 870. 

= Syii. 1. Beserve, Petain, tic. ^tthcep. 
reserve (re-zerv'), n. [< OI‘\ rc-^erve, F, rch'crvo 
= Sp. Pg. reserva = It. riserha^ riscrva, a store, 
reserve; from tho^’erb: see reserve, t;.] 1. The 

act of reserving or keeping back. — 2. That 
which is reserved or kept for other or futiiro 
use ; that ivhieh is retained from present use 
or disposal. 

Where all is-duc, make no reserve, 

SirT. Brencne, Christ. 5Ior., L 1 . 
Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice. 

Amidst their virtues, a reserve of vice. 

Pope, EpiL to Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

3. Something in the mind withheld from dis- 
closure; a reservation. 

However any one may concur in the general scheme, 
it is still with certain reserves and deviations. 

Addison, Freeholder, (Latham.) 

4. Self-imposed restraint of freedom in words 
or notions; the habit of keeping back or ic- 
straining the feelings; a certain closeness or 
coldness toward others; catition in personal 
behavior. 

Uyion my arrival I attributed that reserve to modesty, 
which I now lliid has its origin in pride. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, iv. 
Fasting and prayer sit well upon a priest, 

A decent caution and reserve at least. 

Coicper, Hope, 1. 404. 
Instead of scornful pity or pure scorn, 

Such flne reserve and noble reticence. 

Tennysoix, Geraint. 

6. An exception; something excepted. 

Eacli lias some darling lust, which pleads for a reserve. 

Dr. J. Iloyers. 
Is knowledge so despised, 

Or en^ 7 , or what reserve forbids to taste? 

Milton, P. L., V. GX. 
In tlie minds of almost all religious persons, even in the 
mo«t tolerant countries, the duty of toleration is admitted 
with tacit reserves. J. S. Mill, On Liberty, i. 

6. In Imo, reson^ation. — 7. In tanldiig, that 
part of capital Tvhich is retained in order to 


1 Tier. WT * ir- — *. *.-^*.-4. mw... -x. atlll, vtiaL.IIICC. 

luen. VI., 4. 1C,, reserved (rf-zervd'J, J). n. 1. Kept for an- 


other or future nso; retained; kept back. 

He halli reasons reserved to himself, which our frailty 
cannot apprehend. Barton, Anat. of Mel., p. G57. 

2. Showing reserv'c in behavior; backward in 
communicating one’s thoughts; notopen, froo, 
or frank; distant; cold; ^y; coy. 

The man I (rust, if shy to me, 

Shall find rae as reserv’d as he. 

Coxeper, Friendship, 

New England’s poet, soul reserved and deep, 

November nature with a name of 5Iay. 

Lowell, Agassiz, iii. 5. 

3. Retired; secluded. [Rare.] 

Tlicy ithe pope or ruffe) aviI! usually lie, abundance of 

them together, m one reserved place, where the water is 
deep and runs quietly. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler (cd. 5I.ajor), p. 23C, i. 35. 

4. In (Iceorofivc art, loft of tho color of tlio 
background, as when another color is worked 
upon tho ^ound to form a now ground, tho 
pattern being left of the first color— Cas 9 re- 
served, ^cccawi.— Reserved case, ill the iioin Cath. 

Ch., a sin the power to absolve from which is reserve<l to 
the Pope or his legate, the ordinary of the diocese, or a 
prelate of a religions order, other confessors not being 
allowed to give absolution. A sin, to bo reser%'cd, must 
be external (one of word or deed), and sufllciently proved, wuwicu iu jituit- 
No sin is rescr>'ed in the case of a person t‘n articnlo ?«or- 

Reserved list, in iho British navy, a list of oillccrs Teset^ (re-set‘ 

and removed from active sen’ice, but set again, in any sense of tlTe word set. 

reset- (re-sot')i i*.] l. Tho 


reshipment 

The fly-wheel is a vast reservoir Into which the engine 
pours Its energy, sudden floods alternating with di oughts; 
but these succukI each other so inpidly, and the aita of 
the reservoir is so \ that its level remains uniform. 

It. S. Ball, Exper. ileclianlcs, p. 2G7. 
Specifically — 2. A place where water collects 
naturally or is stored for use when wanted, as 
to supply a fountain, a canal, or a city, or for 
any other purpose. 

Tlierc is not a spring or fountain hut are well provided 
with huge cisterns and reservoirs of rain ami snow water, 

Addison. 

Here was tho great basin of tho Nile that received every' 
drop of water, even from tlic passing shower to the i oar- 
intr mountain torrent that dialiicd from Central Africa 
toward the north. This was»4he great reservoir of tho 
Nile. Sir S. Ji'. Baler, Heart of Africa, p. 253. 

3. In anat., a receptacle. Seo rccrjyfacuhtnt. 
— 4, In/jof.: (a) One of tho passages or ca^'itios 
found in matiy plant-tissues, in which are se- 
creted 4'md stored resins, oils, mucilage, etc. 
More frequently called receptacle. J)c Bary, 
Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 202. (^) A seed or 

any organ of a plant in which surplus assimi- 
lated matter (reserve material) is stored up for 
subsequent use. — Mucilage-reservoirs. Sec7ni<«’- 
Reservoir of Pecquet. Same as receplaciilum 
ehyli (which see, under reeeptaeulum). 
reservoir (roz'Cr-vwor), v. t. [< reservoir, ??.] 
To furnish with a reservoir; also, to collect and 
store in a reserx'oir. 

5Iillions of pools of oil have been lost, owing to the In- 
efficient way in which it is reserroired and stored. 

Sci. Avtcr., N. S., LVni. 52. 
reservor (ro-zCr'vgr), n. [< reserve + -oj’l.] 
In law, ono who reserves. Story. 
reset! (re-set'), n. [< ME. reset, otc., < OF. rc- 
cct, rcceit, etc. : seo receipt, n."] If. Same as re- 
ceipt, 5^ C. — 2. In Scots law, tho receiving and 
harboring of an outlaw or a criminal— Reset of 
theft, the offense of receiving ami keeping goods know- 
ing thenj to be stolen, and with an intention to conceal 
and ivlthhold them from the owner, 
reset! (re-set'), v. i. ; pret. andpp. resetted, ppr. 
resetiiny. [<ME, rcsctcit, etc., ^ OF. rccctcr, etc., 
receive: seo receipt, r.] If. Same as rcccqit.^ 
2. In Scots law, to receive and harbor (an out- 
law or criminal) ; receive (stolen goods). 

5Vo shall see if an English hound is to harboui* and reset 
tho Soutlirons here. Scott, 

Gif ony ydil men, that has not to live of thare au in to 
leif .apon, bo within tholande. . . 

Quoted in Jtilton’Turncr's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 833. 


t'), V. i. and t. [< re- -f 3cf!.] To 


liable to be called out on the contingency of there being 
an insnfllclcncy of ottlccrs for active service.— Reserved **• 
power, in Scots law, a reservation made in deeds, settle- resetting, 
ments, etc. Reserved powers are of diflterent sorts : as, a again, 
men'tfd power of burdening a property ; a reserved power resettable (ro-set'a-bl), a, 
torevokconccallascttlcmcntorotherdeed.— Reserved rnnohlr* nf hnirtfr rAcnt 
powers, ill (f. S. const, law, powers pertaining to sover. 01 Doing reset, 

eignty, but not delegated to a representative body ; more 
specitlcally, tliose powers of the people which are not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution of the 
country, but remain with the respective States. The na- 
tional government possesses no powers but such as have 
been delegated to it. The States have all that they in- 
herited from the British Parliament, except such as they 
have surrendered, either by delegation to the Vititcd 
States, or by piohibition, in their respective constitu- 
tions or in the Constitution of the United States. = Syn, 

1. E.xcciitcd, withheld. — 2. Restrained, cautious, uiiuoin- 
municatfve, unsocial, unsociable, taciturn, 


act of 

In printing, matter sot over 
[< reset" + -able.'] 


meet average liabilities, aud is therefore not reservedly (re-zer'ved-li), adv. In a reserved 
employed in disGoimts or temporary loans. See manner; with reserve; without openness or 
ljaul:^,4. frankness; cautiously; coldly. 

They (the precious metals] arc employed as reserves in He speaks reser^xdly, but he speaks with force. Pope. 
banks, or other hands, forming tlie guarant^'e of paper , .... , 

money and cheque?, and thus becomingthe instrumentof T6S61'V6dllSSS (ro-zer ved-nes), n. Tho char- 


tho wholesale pajuneiits of society. 

nineteenth Century, XXVI. 8G5. 
8. Mint . ; (^7) The hody of troops, in an array 
drawn up for hattle, reserved to sustain the 
other lines as occasion may require; a hody of 


acter of being reserved; closeness; lack of 
frankness, openness, or freedom. 

A certain of naturall disposition, and morall 
discipline leamt outof (he noblest Philosophy. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


troops kept for an exigency. (h) That part reservee (rez-6r-vd'), n. [< F. reserve, pp. of 
of tho fighting force of a country which is in I'^server, reserve ; see reserre.'] In law, ono to 
general held hack, and upon wldch its defense anything is reserved, 

is thrown when its regular forces are seriously reserver (re-zer'v6r), ?(. Onowho or that which 


seriously J 

weakened or defeated: as, the naval mm-c, in Toserves. 

countries where compulsory service exists, as Germany, reservisfc (re-zer'vist), n, 
the reserve denotes technically that body of troops in the ' ’ * ' ” * ’ ” 

standing army who have served in the line, before their 
entry into the landwchr. Tlie period of service is about 
four years, (c) A magazine of warlike stores sit- 
uated between an army and its base of opera- 
tions. — 9, In ihcol., the system according to 


[< P. ^reserviste; as 


Cups . . . with gems . . , 

Moveable and Tcscitahle at will. 

Tennyson, Lover’s Talc, Iv. 
resetter! Cre-set'6r), n. [< resets -f -c?*!.] In 
Scots law, a receiver of stolen goods; also, ono 
who harbors a criminal. 

I thought him an industrious, peaceful man — if he 
turns rcsetter of idle companions and night-walkers, the 
place must be lid of him. .Scott, Abbot, z.\xv. 

XVicked thieves, oppressors, and peacebreakers and re- 
scuers of theft. 

Pdbton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 349. 
resetter^ (re-set'6r), n. [< resets + -cr!.] One 
who resets or places again, 
resettle (ve-set'l), v. [< re- + settle'^.'] I. trans. 
To settle again; specifically, to install again, 
as a minister in a parish, 

5Vni the house of Austria yield . , . the least article 
of strained and even usurped prerogative, to resettle the 
minds of those princes in the alliance who are alarmed at 
the consequences of . . . the cmpcior’s death? 

Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 
II. intrans. To beeomo settled again; spe- 
cifically, to be installed a second time or anew 
in a parish. 

resettlement (re-set'l-ment), n. 


[< resettle 4- 

- . . - . ment.'] The aot of resettling, or tbo process 

reserve + -tst.^ A so'dier who belongs to tbo or state of being resettled, in any sense, 
reserve. [Recent.] reshl (rosb), a. [Origin obscure. Cf. raslit.'] 

Tho town was full of the military reserve, out for tho Fresli; recent. SallirvcU, 

TTench autumn manomvres, and the resercuts walked rpoh2 fresbl n A freniiptit dinipctnl viriont 
speedUy and wore IlicirfonnidablcKrcat-coats. 1 ^ nequent Qiaieetai \anant 

^ c> /*. Zr. 5/crcK<fo«, Inland Voyage, p. 172. Oirusii • 

which only that part of the truth is set before rGSSrvoir (rez'6r-vwor) n, F» reservoir a (ro-shap ), t, f. re- "k shape.^ To 

the people whicb they are regarded as able to storehouse, reservoir: seo rcscranfori/. Doublet am ,• 

comprehend or to receive with benefit: known of reservatory.l 1. A place where anything is (re-ship ), r. f. [<3e-+s7np.] To ship 

1 . • . .o again: as, goods res/npped to Chicago, 


also as economy. Compare discipline of the se- 
cret, under discipline. — 10. In calico-printing 
and other processes, same as resist, 2. — 11. 
Same as reservation, 3 — Connecticut Reserve, 
Connecticut Western Reserve, or Western Reserve, 
the name given to the region, lying soutli of Lake Erie 


Form’d for his use, and ready at his will? what has been imported. — 2. That which is 

^ Cmvper, Task, ii, 201 . reshipped. 



resiance 

resiancet (rez'i-ans), «. [< ^rcscanccj ^rc- 
siancej rcsscanch, < ML. rcsidcniWf rosidenco: 
see residence, and of. sdance. Doublet of resi- 
dence,'] Residence; abode. 

Resolved there to ninke hlsrcmnw?, the scat of hisprin* 
cipality. KnoUcs, 1174 G. {Narcs.) 

The King forthwith banished all Flemmings . . . ont 
of hisKingdoine. Commanding Ins Merchant- 

Adventurers) which had a Iterance in Antwerp, to return. 

Bacon, Hist. lien. VII., p. 130. 

resiantf (rez'i-ant), a. and h. [< OF. mtrtHf, 
rcscdnt, rcsscani, < L. rcsidcn{t-)s, resident: see 
rcsulcnt. Doublet of rp^Wcuf.] I. a. Resident; 
dwelling. 

Articles concciued and determined for tlio Commlsslou 
of the Merchants of this company rcsiant in rrnasla. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 2y9. 

I have already 

Dealt by Umbrenus witli the Allobrogcs 
Ilere rtyn'nnf in Rome. Jl. Jonsnn, Catiline, iv. 3. 
Reslant rolls, in fam, rolls naming the rcslants or resi- 
dents in a tithing, etc., called over by the steward on 
holding court-lcct. 
n. «. A resident. 

Touching the custom of "suit and service'* (i. c,, grind- 
ing corn, tV:c.) of the *'rcsiants and inhabitants of Whal- 
ley" to said untlent mills .. . . . ,-t -a 

Jtecord Soc. Lancashire anti Cheshire, lO. 

All manner of folk, resiauts or subjects within this his 
[the King of Cngland's! realm. _ , . ^ 

Quoted in Jl Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., ill., note, 

reside (ru-zid'). «'• «• ; P>'et. end pp. rcsidal, ppr. 
rcsiiliiur.' [= D. i-csidcrcu = G. rcnidircn = Dun. 
irsiderc = Sw. rcsidcra, < OF. residcr, vorimcu- 
Inrlv micr, F. residcr = Sp. Pp;. midir = It. 
riscdcrc, < L. rcsidcrc, rctnnin boliiiid, reside, 
dwell, < rc-, back, + scdcrc, sit (= E. sit): see 
sit. Ci. preside.} 1. TodwcUpennanenllyor 
fora considerable time; have a settled abode 
for a time, or a dwelling or liomo ; speeifically, 
to bo in olUeial residonco (said oC lioldci's ot 
benefices, ote.). 

To Inthc la flen’ (looilf. or to reeiile 
111 tlirillliiR resion ot thlcU-rllilnsI cc; 

To lie liiiprlson'd la the ' lc\vk'«s « lads. 

Shak., M. (or Jl., III. 1. Di 

Tlicso Sirens raided In certain pleasant Islands. 

Mural 1 ablcs, vl. 

i Thy crystal stream, Alton, lioiv lovely It glides, 

And winds by the cot where iny Mary retida. 

Unrns, Ilow Gently, sweet Alton. 

S. To abide or bo inlioront iu, as a quaUty ; in- 
here. 

nxcellencc. and (luaiitlty o( energy, rrfide In inlituro 
and composition. Bacon, I’hyslcul tables, 11., I-xpl. 

It Is 111 man and not In Ids elrcninstanccs that tlie secret 
o( Ills destiny resida. Oladslaiic, Might o( Hlght, p. '.1. 
3t. To sink to the bottom, as of liquids; settle; 
subside, in ftoneral. 

Tlio madding M inds arc hush'd, the Tempests cc.ase. 

And eVryrowIIng Surge rro'i/M In I’eace. 

Congreec, Illrth of the Muse. 
=Syn. 1. Sojourn, Continue, etc. (see nWdfi). be donil- 
ciled, he domiciliated, make a home, 
residence (rez'i-dona), n. [< JIE. residence, < 
OP. residence, F. fisidciiec = IT-, rcsidrn.sei, re- 
sideneiG — Sp. Pr. resideiiciii = It. residcnciti, 
rcsidcii:ii (= D. rc.iidciitic = G. rcsidcn: = Dan. 
residents = Sw. residens, < F.i, < ML. rcsidrnliii, 

< L. m'idcn((-)s, ro.sident: nee resident. Doub- 
let of rcsiiincc.} 1. Tlie act of residing or 
dwelling in a place permanently or for a con- 
siderable time. 

What place is thh? 

Sure something more timn humnii keeps rerideuce here, 
Fletcher {and another). Sea N oyage, ii. 2. 

I upon my frontiers hero 
Keep rrri'/cncr. Mtlton, I*. L., ii. PW. 

Ambassadors In ancient times were sent on special oc- 
casions by one nation to another. I heir residence at for- 
eign courts is a practice of modern growth. 

WooUcy, Introd. to Inter. Law, § feP. 

2. A plnco of rcsitlinp or abode; espoeinlly, 
tbo place wbero a person resides; a dwclliiij'; 
a habitation. 

Within the Infant rind of this small llowcr 
I’olson hath residence and uicdlclno i»owor. 

Shak.. It. and J., ii. 0. 21. 

Wlmt Is mail? . . . 

Once the blest rmifcncc of truth divine, 

Coirjter, 'IVutli, I. 3ij(. 

In front of this esplanade [Plara do los Algibcsl is Iho 
splendid pile commenced by Charles V., and InteiKleu, it 
is said, to eclipse tho residence of the Mocnlsh kings. 

/m/ 1 ' 7 , Allmnihra, p. t>». 

3. That in wbicb anything permanently rests 
or inheres. 

But when n king sctelihniiclr to handy ngninst tlie high- 
est court and residence of all his regal power, ho then, In 
the single person ol a man, fights against his own majesty 
and kingship. ihllm. 

4. A remaining or abiding wbero one’s duties 
lie, or M-lioro one’s occupation is properly car- 
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ried on; cedes., tho presence of a bishop in his 
diocese, a canon in his catbodral or collegiate 
church, or a rector or an incumbent in bis bene- 
fice : opposed to non-rcsidcnce. 

lie is ever in Ills parish; ho kcepelh residence at idl 
times. Latimer, Sermon of tlio Plough. 

Itesidcnce on tho partot the students appears to liavo 
been sometimes dispensed with Jot the university of SiennJ. 

Ettcije. Bril., XXIII. 837. 
5. In Into; (fl) The place where a man’s habi- 
tation is fixed M'itbout any present intention of 
removing it therefrom; domicile. (6) An es- 
tablished abode, fixed for a considerable time, 
wbotbor with orwitbout a present intention of 
ultimate removal. A man cannot fix an Intentionally 
temporary’ doinlelle, for the intention that it he tempo- 
rary makes it In law no domicilo, though the nhodo may 
ho Bulficicntly fixed to make It in law a residence In this 
Bunsc. A man mny have two rcshlciiecs, hut only one can he 
his domicile. The hankriiptcy law uses the temi rmdena 
specifically, as coiitradistingiilslicd from domicile, so ns to 
freo cnscB under It from the dilllcult and cmbnrrasslng 
presumptions and circumstances upon which the distinc- 
tions between domicile and residence rest. Residence is 
a fact easily aBccrtniiicd, domicile a question dlfllcnlt of 
Ill-oof. It is tnio that the two terms arc often used ns 
synonymous, iuit hi law* they have distinct meanings, 
(/fnmp.) See resident. 

Jtesidenec Is to he taken in Hb Jural Bciisc, so that a 
transient nhscnco does not hitcrnipt It. 

ll’oohry, Introd. to Inter. Ixiiv, App. HI., p. J3S. 

6 t. (n) The settling or settlement ot liquors; 
the process of clearing, ns by the settling of 
sediment, (h) That which settles or is depos- 
ited, ns tbo thick part ot wine that has grown 
old in bottle. 


[liinsrinri [IL], a Biihstaiicc. AIeo residence In vrlnc lilt- 
ting toward the bottom. J'lono. 

(<■) yVny rcsidno or reinnaiif. 

M'heii iiicntc Is taken qilytc nwnye, 

And voyders In presenee, 

Pul yon your trenchour hi the same, 

And all your re.«<lfiire. 

Bnbees Book (K. K. T. S.), p. 80. 
nivers residences of tiodlea are tlirown away ns soon ns 
the distillation orcalcliinttoiiof thehody that yielded them 
Is ended. 

sSyiL L Pomlclllfttioii, Inhnbitnncy. eojourn, Btny.— 2. 
Homo. domlcUe, umu.siou. ScenWdeb 

residencer (rez'i-don-siT), [< ML. rc.^lacn- 
cry, < OF. rcstdnicicr, < ML. rcsidcutianus', n 
cUTffyinnn itt vcsitlcuco: pco risidcntiury,] A 
ciorffVinnn in ro>ulenfc. 

AUe prcclicrR, re^ideneert, atid personca tlmt nr grcnblo 
(of Blmllar dogrevl ... 

They ma, he set semely g 

ThcIr lunuanlty Ib a legee [bowl to the Jtesideneer, their 
Icimlug n ('hAptcr, for tliey Icarne It commonly before 
tbc) rend It. 

Bv.r'arle. MIcrtvcosinographIc, ThoComnmn Slncliig-mon 
^ [111 Cnthedrall Churvlies. 

residency (rez'i-den-si), ii.; pi. rc.sidcncics 
(-siz). [As rcsidincc (see -ry).] 1. Snino ns 

nsidcncc. 


residual 

Jlesident tind Its contrary, non-resident, are more common- 
ly used to refer to abode, in-espectivo of the absence oi 
intention to remove. 

3. A public minister who resides at a foreign 
court: tlie name is usually given to minister.s of 
a rank inferior to tliat of ambassadors. 

We have receiv’d two Letters from your Majesty, the 
one by your Envoy, the other transmitted to us from our 
JfcBidcnt Thilip Meadows. , ^ ^ ^ ..^ro ’ 

Jililton, Letters of State, Oct, 13, 1058. 

This night, when we were in bed, came the rc^dcnl of 
several princes (a serious and tender man) to And us out, 
Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

4. In soolof an animal, or a species of animal, 

which remains in the same place throughout 
tho year: distinguished from migrant or visi- 
Unit: said especially of birds. — 5. In feudal 
law, a tenant who was obliged to reside on his 
lord’s land, and not to depart from it.— 6 . In 
India: {a) Previous to tho organization of the 
civil seivicG, a chief of one of the commercial 
establishments of tho East India Company. 
(h) Later, a representative of tho viceroy at an 
important native court, as at Lucknow or Delhi. 
— 7. The governor of a residencyin the Dutch 
East Indies. = 8511 . l. Inhabitant, inhabiter, dweller, 
sojourner. ^ t 

residental (roz'i-dcn-tnl), a. [< resident +-a?.] 
Residential, [Rare.] 

The beautiful residental apartments of the Tittl Palace. 

II. James, Jr., Trans, Sketches, p. 303, 

IGSidenter (rez'i-don-t 6 r), 11 - [< li^te ME. rcsi- 
denter, < remdeut + -crK Cf. rcsidenccr.] A 
resident. [Scotch and U. S.] 


That crime, which hath BO great a tincture ninlreddrncy 
In the win that from thence only It hath !l8l»c!ngci|mlnnl. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), II. 415, 

Spvfific’allv — 2. Tho oflicial resulonco of a 
Britisb ros’Ulont at tbo court of n niitivo princo 
in India. 

sir Henry LtiwrvnccfmiiieillnU’Iy Cook slop, to iiicct llic 
ilniigcr lltio imillny 111 l.iickiiow | liy foi lily lag tin; rr«- 
deneu naJ nccuniulntlng slorca. Bneiie. Brtl., X' . uO. 
3 . A provinco or ndininisfrntive division iu 
soino of tbo islands of tbo Dutch East Indies, 
resident (rcz’i-doiit)» <i . and n. [^ Jll'-. resident, 

< OF. resident, rrsidiint (vcrnnciibirly resenni, 
rcsiant : sco rc.siniit), F. risidcnt, u'.sidiiiit = Pr. 
resident = Sp. Pg. It. rcsidcnle, <. D. rrsidcn{t-).s, 
ppr. of rcsidcrc, remain lieliind, reside : seo 
re.vidf.] I. a. 1 . Kesiding; having a seat or 
dwelling; dwelling or having an abode in a 
place for a contiiiuaiieo of lime. 

Tlio (orain nicrclmiitB here retidenl are for the most part 
Somlii,. TraviilK’S, p. 

Authority lieraell not Bchlom Bleeps, 

Tlloiigli resident, ami witness of the wrong. 

Coirjter, Task, Iv. SPl. 

2t. Fi.xod ; firm. 

Tho watery pavement ifi not stalilc ami re-ntfe iif like a 
rock. der. Tai/hr, M’orks (ed. 1KU»), I. 

3. In zniit. : (a) Homaining in a place tho wholo 
year; not migratoi-v: Bald especially of birds. 
\h) Pertaining to or consisting of residents: 
as, tlio resident fauna; a resident tlieory.— 4. 
ITnving one’s abode in a given place in jinrsnit 
of one’s duty or oeenpation: ns, lio is mimstor 
resident at that court, 

II. Jl. 1. Onowlio or tlmt wliicli resides or 
dM-ells in a place pei-mancntly or for n consid- 
crablo time; ono re.sidiiig: ns, tlio American 
residents ol Paris.— 2. In latr, onowlio lias n 
residence in tbo legal Bonso. Seo residence. 


1 write ns a residenter for nearly three years, having an 
Intimate ncquniiitniice with “the kingdom ” Jof Fife) of 
Boinc fifteen years’ standing. A’, and Q., 7th ser., IX 0— 

residential (rez-i-don'slinli, a. [< residence 
(MD. res-identia) + -at.} Kelating or pertain- 
ing to residonco or to residents; adapted or in- 
tended for residence. 

Such 1 mny presume roughly to call a retidenlinl exten- 
Bloii. Qladstone. 

Itia medical collcgo forwomcnl has no residential hall, 
nor U It deslmhlc, jierlinps, that It should have any. 

Fortnightly Bev., X. S., XXXIX. 24, 

It may l>o added tlmt re.sidcntial 1ms been good English 
at least Blnce 1000. , „ 

d, st, Jl. Slurmy, In X. nnd Q,, ith scr., \TII, 134, 

residentiary (vez-i-den'sbia-ri), n. nnd v. [< 
MD. rc.sidcntinriiis, boingin residence, a clorg}-- 
mnn in residence, < residenlia, residence : sco 
residence,} I. a. 1. Hniing or keeping a resi- 
dence; residing; especially {cedes.), bound to 
reside n certain time at a catiiedral ebureb: ns, 
a canon rcsidcniiitr!/ ot St. Paul’s. 

Christ was tho conductor of the Israelites Into the land 
of Cmman, mid thclrrriaiffnlinr;/ gimrdlnii. Dr. Jl. Afore. 

There was express power given to the bishops of Lin. 
coin nnd Ixindon nlonc to create another rcridentiar)/ can. 
onry In their own patroirage. r,TVTTTrcn 

Edinburgh Bee., CLXIII. 160. 
2. Of or pertaining to a residentiary. 

Br. .Tohn Taylor died 17C«, ot Ills rcridenliany lloiii.e, 
Amvu Corner. u/uf Q., 7tli Ber., II. 44i. 

II. Jl.; )d. rc.sidcniiarics {-rir.). 1. Ono M’ho 
or tlmt which is resident. 

Faith, temperance, patience, zeal, charity, hope, lilimll- 
Ity, arc ucrpetunl Tefidentiaiies iu tlie temple of their (rc- 
gfnerato] souls, Jtev. T. Adams, orks, II, 5 j. 

The Tesidentiannor the frequent visitor of the fnvoiircd 
spot. ‘ Cofendpe. 

2. An ecclcsiastio ivlio keeps a certain resi- 
dence. 


It was not then unusual, in bucIi great chnrches. to have 
many men wlio were tcmpornr>’ midentiaries, hut of an 

apostolical ami episcopal authority. 

JcT. Taylor, M orka (ed. 183d), II. 183. 
residentiaryship (rcz-i-dcn'sliia-ri-shiii), ii. 
f< rcsidcnfiani -f -ship.} Tbo station of a rcsi- 
deiitiniT. Imp- Diet. , 

residentship (rez'i-dent-siiip), ji. [< resident + 
-ship.} The functions or dignity of a resulent; 
tho condition or station of a resident. 

Tho rrlnco Elector did nfterivnnls kindly Invite him 
IThcodnre Ilnak) to he Ills Scorctnry’, ?? • i 
tnde, declined that employment, as ho did UieBesidentship 

ot London for the City of Honihnigh. tic,,: 

TI omi, Atlicnro Oxon., II. 845. 
resider (ro-zi'der), ji. Ono wlio resides or has 
residnneo. 

residewf, n. An obsolete foim of rcsiduc,^ 
residual (re-zid'fi-al), a. niul n. [= F. rofiditcl, 
< NL. ^I'csidualif:’, i L. rcsiduinn, residue : sco rc- 
sidiiiim, residue.} I. a. Pertaining to or having 
tiio clmrnetor of a residuum; remaining.— Ke- 
Bldual abscess, (n) A collection of pus forming in or 
nroumi tho cicatrix of a previous inflammation. (0) A 
chronic nhscess In which the contents have been mostly 
nhsorhed.— Eesldual air. SeeniVL— Kesldual an^y- 
Blsl, the calculus of dilTerenccs. This is the old deslg. 
nation, employed by Landen, 1704, — Residual calculus^ 



residual 

the calculus of residuals or residues. See IL— Residual 
Cbai^e, a charge of electricity spontaneously acquired by 
coated glass, or any other coated dielectric arranged as n 
condenser after a discharge, apparently owing to the slow 
return to the surface of that part of the original charge 
which had penetrated within the dielectric, as in the Ley- 
den jar. {Faraday.) In such cases there is said to be elec- 
tric absorption. It is doubtless due to the fact that the 
solid dielectric does not immediately recover from the 
strain resulting from the electric stress. Alsoxalled di- 
electric artcr-tcorAi‘n/7.— Residual estate, residuarj- es- 
tate. — Residual figure, in geom., the figure remaining 
after subtracting a less from a greater.— Resldu^ mag- 
netism. See 7naf7nrfwm.— Residual quantity, in uh;., 
a binomial connected by the sign — (minus): thus, a — b, 
a —V b are residual quantities. 

H, n. 1. A remaiuder; especially, the re- 
mainder of an observed quantity, after sub- 
tracting so much as can be accounted for in 
a given way. — 2. The integral of n function 
round a closed contour in the plane of imagi- 
nary quantity inclosing a value for which the 
function becomes infinite, this integral being 
divided by 2“/. An earlier definition, amounting to 
the same thing, was the coeffleient of x— * in the develop- 
ment of the function n in a sum of two series, one ac- 
cording to ascending, the other according to descenditig 
powers of x. If the oval includes only one value for which 
the function becomes infinite, the residual is said to be 
taken for or with respect to that value. .Also residue. 

3. A system of points which, together with an- 
other system of points of which it is said to be 
the residual, makes up all tlie intersections of 
a given curve with a plane cubic curve.— Inte- 
gra residual the residual obtained by extending the in- 
tegration round a contour including several values of the 
variable for which the function becomes infinite. — Total 
residual, the residual obtained by integrating round a 
contour including all the values of the variable for which 
the function becomes Infinite. Also called jxnncipaf re- 
sidual. 

residuary (re-zid'tl-a-ri), a. [s= F. rcsiduairc, 
< NL. *rcsiduanuSy < L. rcsitUtuvi, residue: see 
residitutn, residue.'] Of or pertaining to a resi- 
due or residuum ; forming a residue, or part not 
dealt Tsfith: as, rcsiduort/ estate (the portion of 
a testator^s estate not dcAised specially). 

Tis enough to lose the legacy, or the residuary advan- 
tage of the estate left him by the deceased. 

Aylife, Parergon. 

Residuary clause, that part of a will which In general 
language gives whatever may be left after satisfying the 
other provisions of the will,— Residuary de^ee or 
legatee, in laxr, the legatee to whom is bequeathed the 
residuum.— Re^duary gum. the dark residuary matter 
from the treatment of oils and fata In tlie manuf.acture of 
stearin, used In coating fabrics for the manufacture of 
roofing.— Residuary legacy. Sec legacy. 

residuate (re-zid'u-at), v, ; pret. and pp. re- 

siduat€dfPj>r\rcsid‘uativg, l<.rcsidu(al) + 

In math., to find the residual of, in the sense of 
the quotient of 2-i into the integral round one 
or more poles. 

residuation (rf-zid-u-a'shon), n. [< rcsiduate 
+ •ioju] In viaihJ, the acfof finding the resid- 
ual or integral round a pole diA*ided by 2 ^ 1 ; the 
process of finding residuals and co-residuals 
upon a cubic curve by linear constructions, — 

Sign of residuation, the sign prefixed to the expres- 
sion of a fanctlon to denote the residual. The rules for 
the use of this sign ore not entirely consistent, 

residne (rez'i-du), 7i. [Early mod. E. also resi- 
due; < JIE. rcsiduCj < OF. rcsidUy F. r6sidu = Sp. 
Pg. It. L. residuum, a remainder, neut. 

of rcsiduus, remaining, < rcsidcrc, remain, re- 
side: see reside. Doublet of residuum.] 1, 
That which remains after a part is taken, sepa- 
rated, removed, or dealt with in some other 
way; what is left over; remainder; the rest. 

John for his charge taking Asia, and so the residue 
other quarters to labour in. llooker, Rccles. Polity, vii. 4. 

The residue of your fortune 
Go to my cave and tell me. 

Shak., As you Like it, li. 7. 190. 

2. In late: (a) The residuum of a testatoFs 
estate after payment of debts and legacies. 
(b) That which remains of a testator’s estate 
after payment of debts and particular lega- 
cies, and is undisposed of except it may be by 
a general clause or residuary legacy. — 3. In 
the theory of numbers, the remainder after 
division, especially after division by a fixed 
modulus; in the integral calculus, the integral 
of a monodromic function taken round a pole 
or poles; same as residual, 2— Biquadratic resi- 
due, the same as a cubic residue, except that it refers to 
a fourth power instead of to a cube. Tlius, any fourth 
power of an integer divided by 5 gives ns remainder either 
0 or 1. These arc, therefore, the hiquadraiicresidues of 6. 
— Cubic residue, a number which, lielng added to a 
multiple of a number of which It Is said to be a residue, 
gives a cube. Thus, every exact cube divided by 7 gives 
as remainder cither 0, 1, or 0. These are, therefore, the 
cubic reeiducB of 7.— Method Of residues. See method.— 
Quadratic residue. See guadrofic.— Trigonal resi- 
due, a number whicli, added to a multiple of another num- 
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ber of which it is said to be a residue, will give a trigonal 
number. Thus, 1, ^ (k 10, 2, 8, are the trigonal residues 
of 13.s=Syn. 1. Best. etc. See remainder. 
residuent (re-zid'u-ent), «. [< residxt{um) + 
-fiHf.] In chemical processes, a by-product, or 
waste product, left after the removal or sepa- 
ration of a piincipal product, 
residuous (re-zid'u-us), a. [< li. rcsiduus, re- 
maining, residual*: see residue, residuum.] Re- 
maining; residual. Landor. [Bare.] 
residuum (re-zid'u-um), n. [< L. residuum, 
what remains: see residue. Doublet of resi- 
due.] 1. That which is left after au 3 ' process; 
that which remains; a residue. 

The mcl.al [copper) is pronounced to be chemically pure, 
leaving no residuum when dissolved in pure nitric acid. 

ir. F. Itae, fteufuundlaiid to Manitoba, vi. 

Jlcsiduum shall !»e understood to be the refuse from 
the distillation of Crude Petroleum, free from coke and 
water, and from any foreign impurities, and of gravity 
from !(>* to 21 * Beaurne. 

.\cir )VrA* Protluce Exchange Report (18SS-9)i p. 279. 
2. Specifically, in law, that part of an estate 
which is left after the 2 >a\Tnont of charges, 
debts, and particular bequests; more strictly, 
the part so left which is effectively disposed 
of by a residuary* clause. Sometimes the subject of 
a paxtlcular bequest uhich proves inelfcctunl passes by 
law to the heir or next of kin, nistead of falling into the 
residuum. 

resign^ (rc-zin'). r. [< ^lE. resiguen, resyneu, < 
OF. rcsiucr, resKjucr, F. restfjucr (> G. rcsignic- 
rcu = Dan. resigucre = Sw. resignera) = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. rccignar = It. riseguare, rassegnarc, < L. rc- 
signarc, unseal, annul, assign back, resign, lit. 
‘sign back or again,’ < re-, baek,+ sir 7 ?wrc,sign: 
sea sign.] I. trans. 1. To assign back; return 
fonnalli*; give up; give back, as an office or a 
commission, to the person or authority that con- 
ferred it; hence, to surrender; relinquish; give 
over; renounce. 

As yow (Ixivcl list, ye maken hertes digne ; 
Algates hem that yc wol sette a tyre. 

They Ureden shame and vices they resigne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, Hi. 25. 

ITe (More) had resinned up his office, and the King had 
graciously accepted it 

Family nf Sir T. More, Int to Utopia, p. xv. 

The E.arl of Worcester 

Hath broke his staff, resign'd his stewardship. 

Shak., Rich. 11., H. 2. 69. 

What sinners value I resign; 

IvOrd ‘ 'tis enough that thou art mine. WatU. 

2. To withdraw, as a claim; give up; aban- 
don. 

Soon resigned his former suit, Spenser, 

Passionate hopes not ill resign’d 
For quiet, and a fearless niliul ! 

JU. Arnold, Resignation. 

3. To tield orgivoupinaconfidingortrusting 
spirit; submit, particularly to Providence. 

What more reasonable than that wc should in all things 
resign up ourselves to the will of God ? Tillotson. 

Then to the sleep I crave 
Resigix me. Bryant, A Sick-bed. 

4. To submit without resistance ; yield; com- 
mit. 

Be that thou hop'st to he, or what thou art 
Resign to death. Shak., 2 lien. VI., iii. 1. 334, 

lie. cruel and ungrateful, smil’d 
When she resign’d lier Breath. 

Prior, The Viceroy, st, 32. 

./Eneas heard, and for a space resign’d 

To tender pity nil his manly mina 

Pope, Iliad, xHi. 690. 

5t. To intrust; consign; commit to the care of. 

Gentlemen of quality have been sent beyond the seas, 
resigned and concredited to the conduct of such ns they 
call governors. Evelyn. 

=SyiL 1. To abandon, renounce, abdicate. Resign dif- 
fers from the words compared under / otmUc in expressing 
primarily a formal and deliberate net, in being the ordl- 
narj' word for giving np formally an elective office or an 
appointment, and in having similar figurative use. 

II. inirans. 1. To submit one’s self; ^dold; 
endure with resignation. 

O break, my he.art ! poor bankrupt, break at once! , . . 

Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion here. 

Shak., R, and J., iii. 2. 00. 
Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sitrh retired. 

Pope, R, of the L., iii. 140. 

2. To give up an office, commission, post, or 
the like. 

resign^t (re-zin')» C< resign'^, u.] Resigna- 
tion. 

You have gain’d more in a royal brother 
Tlian you could lose by your resign of Empire. 

Shirley {and Fletcher ?), Coronation, iv. 2. 

resign- (re-.sm'), r. t. [< re- + sign.] To sign 
again. 

resignalf (re-zi'nal), n. [< resign^ + -o?,] Res- 
ignation. 


resilient 

A bold and just challenge of an old Judge fSamucl] 
made before all the people upon his resignal of the gov- 
ernment into the hands of a new King. ^ 

Sanderson, Works, II. 330. {Davies.) 

resignant(rez'ig-nant), a. [<F. rcsignanfjppv. 
of rcsigucr, resign: see resign'^.] In her., con- 
cealed: said of a lion’s tail, 
resignantt (re-zi'nant), n. [< OF. rcsignant (= 
Sp. Pg. rcsigiianic), a resigner, ppr. of rcsigner, 
resign: see resign'^.] A resigner. 

upon the 25th of October Sir John Suckling brought 
the warrant from the King to receive the Seal ; and ihe 
good news came together, very welcome to the resignant, 
that Sir Thomas Coventry' should have that honour. 

Bp. Uacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 27. {Davies.) 

resignation (rez-ig-na'shqn), n. [< OF. resi- 
gnation, rcsignociou, F. rdsignation = Pr. rc5f- 
gnaiio = Sp, rcsignacion =Pg. rcsiguagdo =It. 
rassegnazione, risegnacionc, \ ML. (?) resigna- 
f/o(«-), < L. resi^_: see resign^.] 1. 

The act of resigning or giifing up, as a claim, 
office, place, or possession. 

The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Heniy Bolingbioke. 

Shak., Rich. II., Iv. 1. 179. 

2. The state of being resigned or submissive; 
unresisting acquiescence; particularly, quiet 
submission to the will of Providence; con- 
tented submission. 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, . . , 

Sinks to the grave with nnperceiv’d decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way. 

Goldsmith, Des. ViL, 1. 110. 

3. In Scots law, the form by which a vassal re- 
turns the feu into the hands of a superior. 
= Syn. 1. Relinquishment, renunciation. — 2. Endurance, 
Fortitude, etc. See paficncc. 

resigned (re-zind'), p. a. 1. Surrendered: 
given up.— ^2. Feeling resignation; submis- 
sive. 

What shall I do (she cried), my peace of mind 
To gain in dying, and to die resign'd? 

Crabbe, Works, 1, 112. 
*Syii. 2. Unresisting, yielding, uncomplaining, meek. 
Sec patience. 

resignedly (re-zi'nod-li), adv. With resigna- 
tion; submissively. 

resignee (re-z5-ne')) »• [< F. r^sign6, pp. of re- 
signer, resign: see In law, the party 

to whom a thing is resigned, 
resigner (re-zi'n6r\ n. One who resigns. 
resignnieni(re-z5n'ment),?i. l<rc$ign^-i'-mcnt] 
The act of resigning.* 

Ilcrc I am, by his command, to cure you, 

Nay, more, for ever, by his full resignmenU 

Beau, and FI., Mons. Thomas, iii. 1. 

resile (re-ziP). v. f.; pret, and pp. resiled, ppr. 
resiling,’ [< OF. rcsilir, rcsiler, t'.rdsilicr, < L. 
rcsiUrc, jump back, recoil, < re-, back, + salirc, 
jump, leap: see salient, and cf. resilient.] To 
start back; recede, as from a purpose; recoil. 

If the Quenc wold heraftcr rc«7c and goo back from 
that she semeth nowe to bo contented with, it shuld not 
be in her power boo to doo. 

State Papers, I. 343. {llalliiccU.) 
Tlie small majority . . . resiling from their own pre- 
viously professed intention. IT. Hamilton, 

resilement (re-ziPment), n. [< resile + 

The net of drawing back ; a recoil ; a tvithdrawal. 
Imp. Diet., art. “back,” adv., 7. 
resilience (re-ziPi-ens), n. [= It. rcsilienza; 
as resiliency + -cc!] 1. The act of resiling, 

leaping, or springing back; the act of rebound- 
ing. 

If you strike a ball side-long, not full upon the surface, 
the rebound will be as much the contrary way ; whether 
there bo any such resilience in ecchos . . . may be tried. 

Bacon, Nat. IJist., § 245. 

2. In mach. See the quotation. 

The word rcsUxenee, used without special qualifications, 
may be understood as meaning extreme resilience, or the 
work given back by the spring after being strained to tho 
extreme limit within whicli it can be strained again and 
again without breaking or taking a permanent set. 

Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil., § 691, b. 
Coefficient of resilience. Same as coefficient of elasticity 
(which see, under coefficient). 

resiliency (re-ziPi-en-si), n. [As resilience (see 
-cy).] Same as resilience. 

The common resiliency of the mind from one extreme 
to the other. Johnson, Rambler, No. 110. 

resilient (re-ziPi-ent), a. [_(.h.rcsilicn(t-)s, ppr. 
of rc5f7t>c, leap b*ack: see I’csilc.] Having re- 
silience; inclined to leap or spring back; leap- 
ing or springing back; rebounding. 

Their act and reach 

Stretch’d to the farthest is resilient ever, 

And in resilience hath its plenary force 

Sir II. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, iii. 6. 
A highly resRient body is a body wliich has large co- 
efficients of resilience. Steel Is an example of a body jvith 
large, and cork of a body with small, coefficients of resili- 
ence. J. D. Everett, Units and Phys, Const., p. 46. 



resilient 

Resilient stricture, a contnictilo stricture formed by 
elastic tissue, and making permanent dilatation impossi- 
ble or difficult. 

resilition (rez-i-lisli'on). «. [In-eg. < resile + 
-itioii.^ The act of resiling or springing back ; 
resilience. [Rare.] 

The act of flying back in consequence of motion resisted ; 
resilition. Johrison's Diet, (under rebound). 

resiluationf (re-zil-iyi-a'slion), n. [Prob. irreg. 
(in late ML. m'edical jargon If) < L. rc.<!ilirc (pp. 
rcsiiltus), spring back: seo resilient.'] Resili- 
ence ; renewed attack. 

There is. as phisicians saye, and as we also fynd, double 
the perellin the rcsUoTcion that was in the fyrste sycknes. 

Hall, Edward V., f. 11. {Ilallhi'cU.) 

The renluation of an Ague is desperate, and the second 
opening of a \eyne deadly. 

Lylij, Euphues and Ins England, p. 31G. 

resin (rez'in), 71. [Also msf«, q. v.; early mod. 
E. also I'asin ; < ^lE. recyn^ rccyucj also mvyn, 
I’osync, < OF. rc-sinc (also rosi7ic^ r«s/»c), F. rc- 
sine r= Sp. Pg. It. 7'esin(i, < L. I'csina, prob. < Gr. 
^nrivT}, resin (of the pine).] 1, (o) A hardened 
secretion found in many species of plants, or 
a substance produced by exposure of the se- 
cretion to the air. it is allied to and probably derived 
from a volatile oil. The typical resins arc o.xidized hydro- 
carbons. amorphous, brittle, having a vitreous fracture, 
insoluble in water, and freely soluble in alcohol, ether, ami 
>ol.atile oils. They unite with alkalis to form soaps. They 
melt at a low lieat, are non-volatile, and burn qnlckly 
with a smoky llame. 'Jbe liai'dcst leshis are fossilizcrl 
like amber and cojial, but they show all gradations of 
liardness through olooreslns and b.ilsams to essential oils, 
’ilie hard Te!nn.<i are nearly Inodorous, and contain little 
or no \olatile oil ; the rcsius owe their softness to tlio 
volatile oil associated with them. The common resin of 
commerce exudes in a seml-tluid stato from several spe- 
cies of pine (m the United States, ehiofly the long-leaved 
pine). Fi-oin this the oil of turpentine Is separated by 
distillation. Resins are largely used in the preparation 
of varnishes, and several are used in medicine, boo /7«m. 
{b) The precipitate formed by treating a tine- 
ture with water. 

2. fciee 2.— Acarold resin. See ncuroiU— Alde- 
hyde resin. bee — BUe-resln, a name given to 

the bile-acids —BlackDOy resin. Same as bUxcKloij ijuvx 
bee blaekboy. -Bou-nafa rcstn, an amber-yellow resin 
prepared in Algeria fioin 'iVm/na’n O'firjamVfi.— Botany 
Bay resin, bame ns acaruid yutn (which see, under 
acaroi’d).— CarboUzed reSln-Cloth, an antiseptic dro«s- 
ing made b) steeping thin calico muslin in cnrhotic acid, 
2 parts: castor oil, 2 . resin. IG. alcohol. -io. — FossU or 
mineral resins, amber, petivlenm. a.splmlt, bitumen, and 
other mineral hj drocarhuns — Grass-trce resln. bamo 
ns acarinJ r<*.v7n. — HlgbffatC rcsln, fo«sll copal • named 
from lllghgate. near Lomfou. beeeo/wi/oi. — KaulT-resln, 
Same as kaun-yion — Piny rcsln. bee Rcsin 

cerate, a cerate composed of parts of resin, ir» of yel- 
low wa\, anti :>0 of lard — Rcsln core, in foundin<j. Sec 
ccrtfi. — Resin Of copaiba, the residue left after distil- 
ling the volatile iill from ‘.opallcu— Resln of COppor, 
copper prolochlorld • so called from its lesomhliuKC to 
common resin.— Resln Of GTUalac, the resin of the wood 
of oJJteinnle • same a.s ptmineiim, 3. Als<*caUed 

yuaiae and yuataei rrWnu. — Resln of Jalap, the resin 
obtained by treating the strong tincture of the tuberous 
root of Ipoimra jrurya with water. It Is purgative in Its 
action. — Resin of Leptandra, the resin obtained from 
Veronica Uirf/imcu.— Resln of podophyllum, the lesin 
obtained hj prcclnlt.atiun with water Horn a conceiilnitcd 
tincture of podoplijlluin. It is cathartic In its action.— 
Resin Of scammony, the rcsln obtained from tincture of 
scammony by precipitation with water or by evapor.atlon 
of tlie claiilled tincture.— Resln Of tbapsla, a resin ob- 
tained from Tbapda yaryanica by evaporating the tinc- 
ture • used as a countcr-iiritant. Al.so called thnpda- 
resin and rcsina Resln Of tUTpeth, a resin 

obtained from the root-bark of Jpvm/ra TurjKtfiuin.— 
Resln ointment, plaster, etc Scc vintment, Jdafter, 
etc —White resln, bee mnn —yellow resln, Sceronn. 
resin (rez'iii), r. /. [< n.stn, n.] To treat, rub, 

or coat with resin. 

resina (re-zi'nil), n. [L.: see rey/ii.] Resin, 
resinaceous (rez-i-na'sliius), a. [< L. rcsina- 
cen.s-, < rc.stnd, resin: seo rc.vi;i.] Resinous; hav- 
ing the quality of resin. Jnijt. Diet. 
resinata (rez-i-nrrtii), n. [<; L. rcsniata, fcin. 
of rcsnxttns, resined: see rt.',uiutv.] Tlic com- 
mon white wine used in (ireeee, x\liie]i is gen- 
erally kept in goat- or pig-skins, and has its 
peculiar llavor from the pine rosin or pitcli with 
which tlio skins are smeared on tlio inside, 
resinate (rez ' i-nut), r. f. ; pret. and pp. j’csi- 
nated, ppr. rcsinatiny. [< L. rcsinatn.s, resined 
{ninini 7'csinatu7n, resined wine), < j’csinft, resin : 
see rcs-m.] To llavor or imiiregnatc with resin, 
as the ordinary wliito wine of modern Greece, 
resinate (roz'i-uat), ? 1 . [= F. rr.smatc, < IS’L. 

7’Csinatnm, neut. ot I’csinatnsj resined: see 
7iatc. r.] A salt of the acids obtained from tur- 
pentine. 

resin-bush (rez'in-bush), n. 8ec 7n(is(ic, 2. 
resin-cell (re//in-sol), n. In hot., a cell which 
lias the ofllce of secreting resin, 
resin-duct (rez'in-dukt), 71. In hot., same as 
rcsin-passdfjc. 

resin-flux (rcz'in-flnks), 7i. A disease in coni- 
fers characterized by a copious flow of rcsiii, 
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with the ultimate death of the tree, due to the 
attacks of a fungus, Ayaincus meJleus, Dc Bary. 
resin-gland (roz'iii-gland), «. In hot, a cell or 
a small group of cells which secrete or contain 
resin. 

resiniferous (rez-i-nif'e-rus), a. [= F. resmi- 
ferc = It. resbufet'o, < Ij. resina, resin, + fo’rc, 
= E. 6carl.] Yielding resin : as, a resiniferous 
tree or vessel. 

resinification (roz^j-ni-fi-kii'shqn), «. [= F. 
rcsinificotion, (.r^shuftcr, treat with resin: seo 
rcsinify.] The act or process of treating with 
resin. 

The Tcsdnification of the drj'ing oils may he effected by 
the smallest qiiantUies of certain substances. 

Ure, Diet., Ill, 443. 

resiniform (roz'i-iii-fonn), a. [< P. rcsini- 
formc, < L. resina, rosin, + forma, slinpo.] 
Ilaving tlio diameter of resin ; rcsinoid. imp. 
Diet. 

resinify (rez'i-ni-fi), pret. and pp. rcsinificd, 
ppr. rcsinifyiag. [< P. rhinificr, < L. resina, 
rosin, + -ficarc, < faccrc, make : seo resin and 
-/'/•] I. trans. To clinngo into resin ; causo to 
iiceomo resinous. 

II. intrans. To becomo resinous; bo trans- 
formed into resin. 

Exposed to the air, it tvolatlleoll obtained from hops by 
distillation with water] Encye. Drit., XII. 157. 

resinize (rez'i-niz), v. f.; pret. and pp. res{7i- 
ized, ppr. rcsinizing. [< I'csin + -irc.] To treat 
with rosin. 

resino-electric (rcz'i-no-e-lok'trik), a. Con- 
taining or exhibiting negative electricity: ap- 
plied to certain substances, as amber, sealing- 
wax, etc., which become resinously or negative- 
ly electric under friction, 
rcsinoid (rez'i-noid), a. and it. [= F. 7'csi7widc, 

< L. 7'csina, resin, + Gr. eWof, form. Cf. Gr. 
pt/r/i Mth/r, rcsinoid.] I. a. Resembling rosin. 

Minute rcsi$md ycliowlsh-hrown granules. 

11*. D. Car})fnter, Micros., § C2C. 

II. It. A ro.sinons substance, either a true 
rosin or a mixture containing one. 
resinous (rez'i-mis), a. [< OF. rcshicux, F. rc- 
sinciix =: Sp. Pg, It. rcsinoso, < L. rcsinosu.^, full 
of rosin, < rr.sina, resin : see resin,] Pertaining 
to or obtained from rosin; jmrtaking of the 
jiropertios of resin; like resin: ns, rcMuot/^ sub- 
stances — Resinous electricity. See Wrc/n'ciVy.— Res- 
inous luster, bee tu>tfr-l, 2 . 

resinously (rez'i-mis-ii), odv. In tlio manner 
of a resinous body; also, by means of rosin. 

If au) body become olectrlllcd In any way, It muBt bo- 
como cither vltrcoualy or ref iwfUfty electrilled. 

A. DanieU,'Vr\u. of I’liyBlcB, p. 010. 

resinousness (rcz'i-mis-nos), «. The character 
of lu'ing resinous. 

resin-passage (rez-'in-pas'ilj), ». In hot., an 
intercellular canal in which rosin is secreted, 
resin-tubo (rcz'in-tul)), u. In hot,, same ns 
rc'on-pds.Kdyc, 

resiny (rez'i-ni). a. [< re.v/» + -i/i.] Having a 
resinous character; containing or covered with 
ro.vin. 

resipiscence (res-i-pis'ens), n, [< OF. rcsijfis- 
ccucc, F. 7’f'sijnscc/icc = It. 7’csipiscct7Zd, < L. 
rcsijnsccntta, a clinngc of mind, repentance (tr. 
Gr. nrrmota), < rcsijti'iccic, repent.] Clmngo to 
a better frame of mind; repentance. The term 
is never uped for that regret of a vicious nmn at letting 
I)a«iB an opi«>rtunlly of vice or crime wiiich Is sometimes 
called njtentauce. (Rare.) 

Tliey drew a flattering picture of the rm'pifccnce of the 
Anglican party. Ilallain. 

resipiscent (ro.^-i-pis'ent), a, [< L. rcsijd.S’ 
cc«(f-).v, jipr. of rcsipi.sTcrc, recover one’s senses, 
como to oneself again, recover, inceptive of 
rcsijfcrc, savor, taste of, < re-, again, + snpcrc, 
taste, also ho wise: see sapictif,] Restored to 
one’s senses; riglit-minded. [Rare,] 

Grammar. In the end. re^piscent and Banc as of old, goes 
forth ]iruperly clothed and in its right mind. 

E. Ilall, False Plillol., p. G". 

resist (re-zist'), V. [< OF. resistcr, F. resistor 
= Pr. 8j). Pg. rcsisiir = It, j'csistcrc, < L. rests- 
i(rc, .stand back, staud still, withstand, resist, 

< 7C-, back, + sistcrc, make to stand, sot, also 
stand fast, causative oi stare, stand: sao stand, 
Cf. f/.s.vfif, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist.] 

I. trans. 1. To withstand; oppose passively 
or actively; antagonize; act against; exert 
physical or moral force in opposition to. 

Either Bide of (ho hank being fringed with most beauti- 
ful trees, which renated tho sun’R darts from over-much 
piercing the natural coldness of the river. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, il. 


resistance 

Desist the devil, and ho will flee from you. Jas. Iv. 7. 

The sword 

Of Michael, from the armoury of God, 

Was given him, temper’d so that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge. 

Srilton, P. n, vi. 023. 

That which gives me most Hopes of her is her telling 
me of the many Temptations she has resisted. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, iii. 6. 
Wliile self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and tlic sky. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 430. 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what ’s resisted. 

Bums, To the Unco Guid. 
2t. To be disagreeable or distasteful to; ofCend. 
These cates resist me, she but tbought upon. 

* Shak., Pericles, ii. 3. 20. 

=^ 11 , 1. Withstand, etc. See oppose. 

II, inti'ans. To make opposition; act in oppo- 
sition. 

Lay hold upon him ; if he do resist, 

Subdue him at bis peril. 

Shak., Othello, i. 2. 80. 

resist (v6-zist'), n. [< resist, ti.] 1. Any com- 
position applied to a surface to protect it from 
ehomieal action, as to enable it to resist tlio 
corrosion of acids, etc. 

This latter metal [steeljrequires tohe preserved npainst 
the action of the eleansinfr acids and of the graining mlx- 
turo by n composition called rrmt. 

iVorkshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 199. 

2. Specifically, m calico-printing, nsortot paste 
applied to a fabric to prevent color or mordant 
from fixing on those parts not intended to bo 
colored, either by acting meclianically in pre- 
venting the color, etc., from reaching the cloth, 
or chemically in changing the color so as to ren- 
der it incnpahlo of fixing itself in the fibers. 
Also called resist-paste, resistant, and reserve . — 

3. A stopping-out; also, the material used for 
stopping out.-Resiat style, in calico-printing, the 
process of dyeing in a pattern by the use of a rcsigt. 

resistal (rC*-zis'tal), n. Resistauco, [Karo.] 
All rcsistalls, 

Quarrels, and ripping up of Injuries 
Aio smotlier’d In the ashes of our w’rnth, 

Whose lire is now extinct. 

Jleyxcood, Fair Maid of the West (\S'orks, cd. rcarson, 1874, 

[II. 401). 

resistance (rv-zis'tans), R. [Also m/i*fchrc; < 
ME. rciii'<tcncc, < Ol'. reaisicncc, later 7‘csistancc, 
F. 7'vsistdncc =r Pr. Sp. Pg. resiatcncia = It, 
resitfenza, < ML. *rcsistcntia, < L. rcsdsten{t-)s, 
ppr. of rcsistcrc, resist: seo resist, resistant.] 1. 
Tlio act of resisting; opposition; antagonism. 
Resistance is passive, ns that of a fixed body which inter- 
rupt.s the passage of a moving body ; or active, ns in the 
exertion of force to stop, repel, or defeat progress or de- 
sign. 

Nnc rcsislans durst they niak. 

Battle of Ilnrlaw (Child’s Ballads, 183). 

He’ll not swagger with a Barbarj’ lien, if her featheis 
tuni back In any show of resistance. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 4. 100. 

2. Tlio force exerted by a fluid or other niodium 
to rotnvd tlio motion of a body through it; 
more generally, any force which always acts in 
a direction opposite to theresidual velocity, or 
to any component of it: as, resistance to shear- 
ing, In a phniso like this, resistance may be dellned 
ns a stress produced by a strain, and tending to restora- 
tion of figure. But the resistauco Is not necessarily elas- 
tic— that is. It may cease, and ns resistance does cease, 
when (he velocity vanishes. In the older dynamical trea- 
tises, resistance is always ronsldcred as a function of tlio 
velocity, except in the case of friction, which docs not 
vaiT with the velocity, or at least not much. In modern 
hydrodynamics (be viscosity Is taken into account, and 
produces a kind of resistance partly proportional to tlie 
velocity ami jiartly to the acceleration. 'Ihe theory of re- 
Blslancc still remains Imperfect. 

Energy, w liirh Is force acting, docs work in overcoming 
Besistance, which is force acted on and icacting. 

0. II. Lcxccs, ITobs. of Life and Mind, II. v. § 5. 

3, In elect., that property of a couductor in 
^^rtuoof wliich tliopassagoof a cuiTcnt through 
it is accompanied by a dissipation of energy; 
the transfoi-mation of electric energy into heat. 
It is one of the two elements upon which the strength of 
an electric current depends wlicn the flow is steady; the 
other is electromotive force, and the relation between 
them is generally expressed by the equation C = E/R. 
which is Ohm’s law. Besistance may therefore be deflnccl 
as the ratio of the electromotive force to the current 
strength (R = E/C), the flow being assumed to be steady. 
For shuplc periodic alternate currents, the resistance in- 
creases as the rapidity of alternation increases, and it also 
depends on the form of the conductor. Resistance to such 
currents is sometimes called xxnjicdancc and also virtual 
rcsistaxxce, that fer steady How being named ohmic rem- 
fnnee. In general, resistance is proportional to the length 
of the comluctor and inversely proportional to its cross- 
section. It also varies with the temperature of the con- 
ductor, the nature of the material of w liich It is composed, 
the stress to which it is subjected, and in some Instances 
with other physical conditions, ns in the case of selenium, 
the resistance of which diminishes as the Intensity of the 
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licht to v.'liicli it is exposed increases. It is the recipro- 
cul of conductivity. Tlio unit of resistance is the ohm 
(wliich see). The designation rcsislajice is also applied to 
colls of %eiro or other material devices which are intro* 
dneed into electric circuits on account of the resistance 
vliich they olTcr to the passage of the current. Tlic re* 
slstancc of a conductor may be measured by Wheatstone’s 
This is a device for the accurate comparison of 
• h t tri'' rc'istauccs, invented by Clirlstie and brought into 
II’ Tic f by Wheatstone. It consists essentially of a com- 
pl’ \ circuit of six conductors, arranged as shown in the 
Cl.: A current ficyn the battery B enters at tlie junc- 
ti III rf o and c, and, after dividing 
r.’" pij-t'? depending on the relative 
ri \nce«ot the branches er, b, r, and 
ret-inic to the hatter>- tliroiigh tlie 
jir*c'. noffiandih G isagahanom- 
. t, r '<>;m d t ’ll'- Junctions o h and 
r Ir :i tii- ulativc resistances 

o- Micii tl f' : c : (7, no current 
ihU Jlow thiuugli tlie gai\anonietcr. 
if fi .irhW> ic f (imp irnhle and adjust- 
a'i!t“ V' i''t ini'i s, it is onl}' necess.arj* 

111 t -tnliii*.'; 11, i-. eoinlition in order 
111 J 11 i\\ tl-'- ratio of c to d. Jlany modifications of tlie 
hri-igi h.ut. been devised. — Center Of resistance, seo 
r, ;if /■! .—Conduction resistance, the resistance olTerod 
hj a couduftor to an electric current. — Contact resis- 
tance. *'-ee c-eji7(7f/.— Curve Of elastic resistance. Sec 
I'l'n f. — Living resistance, the work required to produce 
a ‘^-iddon strain of a body, especially a sudden elongation 
O’ a bolid. — Magnetic resistance, the reciprocal of mag- 
t tic conductivity or pcrraeabilitj*. The magnetic fiux.oi 
t'lt.'I number of magnetic lines of force passing through 
f CIO" .-oction of any magnetic circuit, may he given in an 
i Tpr(.*'ion analogous tot iiat gi\ iiig (he strength of an elec- 
liic cutrent in terms of the electromotive force and resls* 
tnnet. The dcmiminator of the fraction represents the 
magnetic resistance, sometimes tailed mngnctic reluctance. 
— Passive resistance, a friction or similar force oppos- 
ing the motion of a machine.— Principle Of least re- 
sistance, the principle that when a structure Is in equilib- 
rium tlie pis«i\f forces, or stresses occasioned by minute 
strains, are ll;c least that are capable of balancing the 
nctive furccs, or those which are independent of the 
stniii«.— Solid of least resistance, in vxech., the solid 
«h<‘«e figure is such tliat in its motion through a fluid it 
fust.iins u-sistance than any other having tiic same 
lengtli and base, oi, on the other hand, being Btallonaiy 
in a current of fluid, offers the least interruption to the 
I ri’gn-ss of tliat llulil. In t!ic former case it lias hcoii 
coiibidcred the best form for the stem of a shlji; in (he 
laltir the pioptr form for the pier of a lirldge. The 
prohU-rn of fimllng the solid of least resistance was first 
prf>j»'t«<.d and .solved by Xewton. hut only for hypotheti- 
cal con hfi"n« evtrcmelj remote from tliusc of nature.— 
Specific resistance, the resj-atante olfc-rod by a conduc- 
tor of any given juntcri.d the length of «hich is one cen* 
limctci and the cros*-soction one square eciitlructcr.— 
Transition resistance, the lesktancc to anek-ctrie cur- 
rent in t-lcetiolysis causi-rl hj the jircsencc of the Ions at 
flic '^-lrctr.i'k‘'.= S}T1. 1. Hindrance, antagoni-m, check. 
Si. riyq.i-v. 

resistance-bos (n;-zi«!'t|iiis-liol:s), n. A box 
cofiruiniiifT ono or iiiore fesistaiico-coils. 



re.sistance-coil (ro-zis'tans-koil), 7f. A ooil of 
wiuMNliieli ofTor.^ u definite resistance to tlio jui*?- 
of a oiirrent of electricity, iicsipt.ance-coiis 
are gencr illv of (Jermnn-silver wire, on account of (he low 

1. nip'-ratnn cfi<-flickiitof that alloy, and are usually mill* 
lipU'H ni suhmultiplcs of the unit of rcsisi: nee, the ohm. 

resistant (re-zis'tfint), a. .and n, [Also rrv/v- 
tvnt ; < OF. resistant, F, rc'sistant = .Sp. Pf?. It. 

< }j. rcsi.^tcn(t~)s, ppr. of rcsistcrc, 
witlistand, resist: see 7’Csist.'] I. a. Making 
resistanoo; resi.sting. 

Tills Kxcominiinicatinn . . . filnipliflcd and ennobled 
the rcriytant po-^ition of Savonarola. 

George Eliot, Itomol.a, Iv. 

n. II. 1. One who or that whieli resists. 

According to tlie degrees of power in the agent ami rc- 
siftant h an action performed or liindercd. 

JJp. J’carnon, Expos, of Creed, vl. 

2. Same as rcsi.^t, 2. 

Tiic first crops of citric acid cr>'slal8, which are brown- 
ish in colour, are used largely by tlie calico-printer as a 
rcyiMant for Iron and alumina mordants. 

Encyc. Manvf., I. SO. 
rcsistence (re-zi.s'tens), ». Same ti^ircsistancc. 
resistent (re-zis'tent), a. Same as resistant. 
resister (ro-zis't6r), n. One who resists; one 
wlio oppo.ses or withstands, 
resistioility (ro-zis-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. rcsis- 
tibilite^; as resistible + -i7//’(8eo -biUtij).'] 1. TIio 
property of being resistible. 

Whether the refiidihUUy of his reason did not equiva- 
lence the facility of her seduction. 

Sir T. Eroivne, Vulg. Err., f. 1. 


2f. Tho property of resisting. 

The name body being the complex Idea of extension and 
resistibility together in the same subject, these two ideas 
arc not exactly one and tho same. Locke. 

resistible (rf-zis'ti-bl), a, [= F. resistible = 
Sp. resistible = Pg. resistivel; as resist + -ihlc.'] 
Capable of being resisted: as, a resistible force, 
resistibleness (re-zis'ti-bl-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being resistible; resistibility, 
resistibly (re-zis'ti-bli), adv. So as to bo re- 
sistible. 

resistingly (re-zis'tiug-li), adv. With resis- 
tance or opposition ; so as to resist, 
resistive (re-zis'tiv), a. [< resist + -U’c.] Hav- 
ing tho power to resist; resisting. 

I'll have an excellent new fucus made, 

Eesisth'c 'gainst the sun, the rain, or wind. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 1. 

resistively (re-zis'tiv-li), adv. With or by 
men ns of resistance. 

Flexion and extension of the leg atthc knee, either pas- 
sively or renstively. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 049. 
resistivity (re-zis-tiv'i-ti), n. Tho power or 
l>roperty of resistance; capacity for resisting. 

The rc^isticity of tlie wires. Elect. AVr. (Eng.), XXV. 0 II. 
resistless (ro-zist 'Ics), a. [< resist + -less. ] 1 . 
Incapable of being resisted, opposed, or with- 
stood; iiTOsistible. 

Masteifi’ conniiaiidH come with a power resistless 
To such ns owe them absolute subjection. 

Milton, S. A., I. 1404. 

2. Powerless to resist; helpless; unresisting. 

0{)cn an entrance for the xvnstcfiil sea, 

W hose billows, beating the resistless banks, 

.Sliall overflow It with their refliicnce. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malt.a, iii. 5. 17. 

Bcsistless, tame, 

Am I to be burn'd up? Ko, I will shout 
Until the gods through heaven’s blue look out ! 

Keats, r.ndymion, lil. 

resistlessly (rO-zist'los-li), nrfi’. luarcsistless 
manner; bo as nol to ho opposed or denied, 
resistlessness (le-zist'les-ncs), «. The clmr- 
aclor of being re.MSiless or inesisliblo. 
resist-work (ro-zisl'\v6rk), II. Calico-printing 
in ivliieti tho pattern is produced wliolly or in 
imrt. by means of resist, tvliieh preserves cer- 
tain jiiirls micolored. 

reskew, reskuet, r. and n. Obsolete forms of 

re.'CKe. 

resmooth tre-smtiTll'), r. t. [< re- -b .•smooth,'] 
To make smootli again; smooth out. 

Amt tinis your pnins 
>fay only make that tootpriat upon Band 
tvhfcli okl-recurrlnK waves of prejiuliee 
Itcginnoth to notlilok'- Tcnniieon, rrlncess, ii). 

resolder (ro-sol'di’-r), r. t. [< re- -t- solder.] 
'I'o solder or mend again; rejoin; make ivholc 
again. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
resoluble (rez'p-Iu-bl), «. [< OP. resoluble, F. 
risolnhlc = Sp.' resoluble = It. rcsolnhilc, < LL. 
rcsoinhilis, < 1.. rcsolrcre, resolve: see resolve.] 
Capable of being resolved. 

Tlie syatiietic (Greek eompoiiiidsl are orpaoie, and, ke- 
iiiv made up of eonstituents modilled, more or less, witli 
a view to cnmbiuatiou, ore not tlius rcfolnhle. 

F. JIall, False Plillok, p. J2, note. 

resolute (rez'O-lfit), a. nndn. f< JIE. rcsolnic 
= OF. rc.soln, F. re.'.oln = Sp. Pg. resolnto = 
It. risolnlo, < L. resninins, pp. of rcsolrcre, re- 
solve: sec rc.sohe.] I. «. if. Separated; loose; 
lirokcnnp; dissolved. 

For bathes hoote nmmonynke Is (oldc 
Bight goodu wltli hrymstone resolute yplttc 
Aboute in evry- chynyng, clifte, or elittc. 

Palladius, JIusboiidric (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 

2t. Convinced; satisfied; certain. Imp. Diet. 
— 3f. Kcsolving; coiivinciiig; satisfying. 

Thiel iuterpretour miRtvercd, . . . Wyllynge hym to 
take this for a resc^ute aiiBwcre, that ... If he nilher dc- 
Byretl w'nrre, he rIioiiMc h.iiic IiIb handcs full. 

Jt. Eden, tr. of I’igefctta (First English Kooks on America, 
(ed. Arbcr, p. 250). 

I (Luther) have gliicn resolute answer to tlic first, In the 
which I persist, and Bliall persevero forevermore. 

Eoxe, Acts, etc. (Cattlcy cd.), IV. 284. 

4. Having a fixed rcsol VO ; dctcrraiiied; lienco, 
bold; firm; steady; constant in pursuing ax)»r- 
posc. 

Edward is at hand, 

Ready to fight; therefore he resolute, 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., v. 4. Cl. 
= Syil, 4. Decided, fixed, unslinkcn, unwavering, staucli, 
imuauntcd, steadfast; the place of resolute among such 
words is dctcimincd hy its fundamental Idea, that of a 
fixed will or purpose, and its acquired Idea, that of a firm 
front and hold action presented to opposers or rcsisters. 
It is therefore a high word in (he field of will and courage. 
See decision. 


Il.t n. 1. A resolute or determined person. 

Young Fortinbras . . . 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shai-k’d up a list of lawless resohdes. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 98. 

2. Eepayment; redelivery. 

And ye shall enquircof the yearly resolutes, deductions, 
and paieraents going fortli of tlie same. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, II. i., No. 27. 

resolutely (I’e^'o-lut-li), adv. In a resolute 
manner; with fixed purpose; firmly; steadily; 
with steady perseverance ; boldly, 
resoluteness (rez'o-lut-nes), n. Tho character 
of being resolute; fixity of purpose; firm de- 
teionination; unshaken’firmuess. 
resolution (rez-o-lu'shon), n. [< OF. resolution^ 
F. resolution = Pr. rczohtcio = Sp. rcsolucion 
= Pg. rcsolngdo zs It. rcsoluzione^ < L. rcsolu- 
tio{n~), an untying, unbinding, loosening, re- 
laxing, < rcsolvcrc, pp. loose, resolve: 

sec resolve."] 1. The act, operation, or process 
of resolving. Specifically — (a) The act of separating 
the component parts of a body, as by chemical means or 
(to the eye) under the lens of a microscope. (&) The act 
of separating the parts whicli compose a complex idea, (e) 
Tlie act of unraveling a perplexing question, a difficult 
problem, or the like; explication; solution; answer. 

It is a question 
Needs not a resolution. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, iv. 1. 
(d) Tlic act of mathematically analyzing a velocity, force, 
or other vector quantity into components having differ- 
ent directions, whether these have independent causes 
or not. 

2. Tho state or process of dissohung; dissolu- 
tion; solution. 

In the hot springs of extreme cold countries, the first 
heats are unsiilferable, which proceed out of tlie moZuh'on 
of humidity congealed. Sir K. Dighy, Bodies. 

3. Tlio act of resolving or determining; also, 
anything resolved or determined upon ; a fixed 
determination of muul ; a settled purpose: as, 
a resolution to rofoi'ra our lives; a resolution to 
undertake an expedition. 

Your Tcsohdion cannot liold, when 'tis 
Opposed, ns it must be, by the power of the king. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 36. 

Besolution, therefore, means the prcllmliiarj’ volition 
for ascertaining when to enter upon a series of actions 
necessarily ileferrcd. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 420. 

4. TJio oliaractcrof acting witli fixed puiposo; 
resoluteness ; firmness, steadiness, or constancy 
in e.xeeution; determination: as, a man of great 
resolution. 

No want of rMofuk'on In me, but only my followers’ . . . 
treasons, makes me betake me to my heels. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 05. 
Off with thy pining black! — it dulls a soldier — 

And put on wofufion like a man. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, Iv. 3. 

5. A formal proposition brought before a de- 
liberative body for discussion and adoption. 

If the report . . . conclude with resolutions or other 
Rpcclficpropositionsof anykiiid, . . . tlie question should 
be on agreeing to the rMofufto/us. 

Cushing, ilanunl of rarliamentarj’ Pi-actice, § 200. 

6. A fonnnl determination or decision of a 
legislative or corporate body, or of any associa- 
tion of individuals, wlieu adopted hy vote. See 
by-lau'y 2, ordinance, 7, regulation, 2. — 7. Deter- 
mination of a cause, as in a court of justice. 
[Rare.] 

Nor have wc all the acts of parliament or of judicial 
resolutions which might occasion such alterations. 

Sir M. Hale. 

8t. Tho state of being settled in opinion; free- 
dom from doubt; conviction; certainty. 

Ah, hut the resolution of thy death 
Made me to lose such thought. 

Ueywood, Four Prentices. 

Edm. You shall . . . hy an auricularassuraiicc have your 
satisfaction. . . . 

Glou. I would unstate myself, to be in a duo resolution. 

Shak., Lear, i. 2. 108. 

9. In music: {a) Of a particular voice-part, 
the act, process, or result ofpassing from a dis- 
cord to a concord. See preparation and per- 
cussion. {h) The concordant tone in which a 
discord is merged. — 10. In mcd., a removal or 
disappearance, as tho disappearing of a swell- 
ing or an inflammation without coming to sup- 
puration, tho removal by absorption and ex- 
pectoration of inflammatory products in pul- 
monary solidification, or tho disappearance of 
fever. — 11. In math., same solution. — 12. 
In avr. (a) Tho nse of two short times 

or syllables ns tho equivalent for one long; tho 
division of a disomic time into the two semeia 
of whicli it is composed, {b) An equivalent of 
a time or of a foot in whicli two shorts are suh- 
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stituted for a long: as, the dactyl (— or 
anapest ('-• ) is a resolution of the spondee 

( ). The resolution of a syllable bearing the ictus 

takes its ictus on the first of the two shorts representing 
the long for for'---^). Opposed to conlrac- 

fioii.— Joint resolution, in Amer, parliameniary law^ a 
rest Jution adopted by both bmiichca of a legislative assem- 
bly. See concurrent resolution, under conewrrenf.— Res- 
olution of forces or of velocities, the application of the 
principle of the parallelogram of forces or velocities to the 
mathematical separation of a force or velocity into parts, 
wliich, however, need have no independent reality. See 
/orcgi, 8(a).— The ^cpunging Resolution. See ex]mnf;e. 
—Virginia and Kentuclry Resolutions, in U, 6'. hist,, 
resolutions passed in 179S and 1709 by the legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky, declaring thepassageof the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to be an unconstitutional act of the fed- 
eral government, and setting forth the States* rights thc- 
orj’ns to the proper remedies in such cases. Tlic Virginia 
Resolutions were prepared by Madison, and the Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1798 by Jefferson. The Kentuckj[ Resolu- 
tions of 2799, in addition to declaring the Constitution a 
compact, affirmed the right of a State to nullify any Act 
of Congress which It deemed unconstitutional. = S3m. 1. 
Decomposition, separation, disentanglement — 4. Deter- 
minaiion, etc. (see decision), perseverance, tenacity, in- 
flexibility, fortitude, boldness, courage, resolve. 

Eesolutioner (rez-o-lu'sbon-6r), 11 . One of a 
party in the Oiurcli of Scotland, in the Bevou- 
teenth century, ■which approved the resolutions 
of tlie General Assembly admitting all except 
those of had character, or hostile to the Cove- 
nant, to bear arms against Cromwell. See the 
quotation under Protester, 3. 

Tho church was, however, divided into two utterly an- 
tagonistic parties, tho Itesoiutioncrsand tlie Remoustrautfl. 

U. Burton, Illst. Scotland, I. Ifll, 

resolutionist (rcz-o-lu'shqn-ist), ii. [< resolu- 
tion -i- -i.s'f.] One who makes a resolution. 
Quarterly Per. (Ini}!. Diet.) 

resolutive (rez'g-lu-tiv), a. and ii. [= F. n’so- 
liitif = Sp. Pg. rcsolulifo = It. risoiutivo, rcso- 
luilro; as resolute -f -I'l'c.] I. a. Having the 
power to dissolve or relax. [Karo.] 

The ashes of the void [snalll shols ... are of a rcmlii. 
live and discutient facultlo. Holland, tr. of Tllny, xxx. S. 
Resolutive clause or condition. In Scote law, a oondl- 
tiou subsequent: a condition inserted In a deed or other 
contract, a breach of whicli will cause a forfeitiire or ces- 
sation of that whicli is provided for by llic instrunicnt, as 
distinguislied from a sitrpcnrivc condition, or condition 
precedent, which prevents tho Instrument from taking 
effect until the condition li-as been performed. — Reso- 
lutive method, in ioyic, tlie analytic inctliod. .See <in- 
alytic, 

n. n. In mc(l,, s.Trao ns (liacudcnt. 

It lins been rccommciulod to establish a seton ... as 
a derivative and rcsolutite (In metritis). 

Jt. Vamcf, Dis. of Women, xl. 

resolutory (rez'o-lu-to-ri), a, [=3 F. rnolatoirc 
= Sp. Pg. It. rcbolutorio^ < L. ns if *rcsoluhnu{!, 
< ycsolvcrc, pp. rcsolutus^ loose, loosen: see re- 
solve."] Having the effect of re.solving, dotor- 
niining, or reseincUng; giWiig n right to re- 
scind. 

resolvability (re-zol-vn-biPi-ti), > 1 . [< resolva- 

ble + -iti/ (see -Ijiliii/).]' fho property of being 
resolvable; the capability of being separated 
into parts; I’esolvabloness. 

Ixird Rosse was able to get the suggestion of re^olcnbil- 
ity in . . . many bodies wiilch had been classed as ncbulrc 
by Sir William llcrschcl and others. 

J. y. Loekycr, Jlarpcr's Mag., LXXVIII. GS9. 

resolvable (re-zol'vn-bl), [< resolve + -^hlc. 
Cf. resoluble.] Capable of being rc.solved, in 
any sense of that word.— Resolvable nebula. Sec 
nebula. 

resolvableness (re-zol'va-bl-ues), «. Tho proji- 
erty of being resolvable; resolvnbility. Jiailct/, 
1727. 

resolve (re-zolv'), r. ; prot. and pp. resolved, 
ppr. resolving. [< ME. rcsolvcn, < OF. resolver^ 
vernacularly rc^oudre, F. resoudre = Sp. Pg. 
resolver = It. risolvcrc, rc.solvcrc, < L. rcsolvcrc, 
pp. resolutus, loosen, resolve, dissolve, molt, 
thaw, < re-, again, + solvere, loosen; see solve.] 
L traus. If. To loosen; sot loose or at ease; 
relax. 

It is a ver>’ hard work of continence to repell the paynt- 
ing gloso of flattcrings whoso words resolve tho hart with 
pleasure. Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. lOd, 

Ilis limbs, resolv'd through idle Icisour, 

Unto sweeto slcepc he may securely lend. 

Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 141. 
Cat. The city’s custom 

Of being then in mirth and feast — 

Lem. Loosed whole 

In jjleasure and security — 

Axd. Each house 

Resolved in freedom. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 

2. To molt; dissolve. 

The weyghto of the enowe yharded by the coldo is re- 
solved by tlie brennynge hete of Phebus tlie sonne. 

Chaucer, Boethius, Iv, prose G. 

I could be content to resolve myself into tearcs. to rid 
thee of trouble. i^lv> Duphues, p. 38. (yares.) 
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0, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resdve itself into a dewl 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 130. 

3. To disintegi’ate; reduce to constituent or 
elementary parts; separate the component 
parts of. 

The see gravel is lattesb for to drie. 

And lattest may thou therwith edifle. 

Tho salt in it thy werkes wol resolve. 

Palladius, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 14. 
And ye, immortal souls, who once were men, 

And now, resolved to elements again, 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, ii. 1. 
It is no necessity of his Itlie musician’s] art to resolve 
the clang of an instrument into its constituent tones. 

Tyndall, Sound, p. 120. 

Specifically — 4. In mcd., to effect the disap- 
pearance of (a swelling) without the forma- 
tion of pus. — 5. To analyze; reduce by mentai 
analysis. 

I cannot think that the branded Epicurus, Lucretius, 
and their fellows were in earnest wlicn they resolv'd this 
composition into a fortuitous range of atoms. 

Glanvilte, Essays, I. 
Resoltnny all events, witti their effects 
And manifold results, Into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 1C3. 
They tell UB that on tho hypothesis of evolution all hu- 
man feelings may be resolved into a desire for food. Into a 
fear of being eaten, or Into the reproductive instinct. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 128. 

6. To solve; free from poiploxitics ; clear of 

(Unieulties; explain: as. to questions of 

cnsinstvy; to rc.voh'C doubts ; tore^o/rcariddle. 

After their publike pralcrs the Talhy sits downo, and 
spends halfc an Iiouru in resoUiing the doubts of such as 
Bliall mono any questions in matters of their Law. 

PuTchas, Pilgrim.agc, p. 623. 
Here were also several foundations of Buildings, but 
whctlicr there were ever any place of note situated here- 
abouts, or what It might be, 1 cannot mofre. 

MaundrcU, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 12. 
I ask these sober ijuestlons of my heart ; . . . 

Tho licart resolves this matter in a trice. 

Pope, Itnit. of Horace, II. II. 21G. 

7. In math., to solve; answer (a question). — 

8. In alg., to bring all the loiown quantities 
of (an equation) to one side, and the unhnown 
quantity to tho other. — 9. In mcch., to separate 
inathoinaticnny (a force or other vector quan- 
tity) into components, by tho application of 
tlio pnrnllologimTn of forces, or of an nnnlogou.s 
iwiiiciple. Tho parts need not have indepen- 
dent reality.— 10. To transform by or ns by 
dissolution. 

The form of going from the assembly into commitico is 
for the presiding officer . . . to put the question that tho 
nsficnihly do now resolve Itself into a committee of the 
whole. Cushing, .Manual of I’artiamcntnrj’lTactlce, § 297. 

Ilf. To free from doubt or perplexity; inform; 
acquaint; answer. 

If Brutus win vouchsafe that Antony 
May s.'ifcly como to liim, and be resolved 
IIow Cje8.ar hath deserved (o lie in dcatli. 

Shnk., J. <*., III. 1. 131. 
Bray, sir, resolve me, what rellgitm *6 best 
For a man to die inV llVft'ter, IVhllc Devil, v. 1. 
You shall he fully resolved in cverj* one of those many 
questions you have asked me. 

Goldsmith, To 3!rs. Anne Goldsmith, 

12t, To settle in an opinion; mnhe certain; 
oonvinee. 

Tlie word of Gwl can give us assurance In anything wc 
arc to do, and resolve ns that wc do well. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. I’ollty, it. I. 
F/iug since wc were resolved of your truth. 

Your faithful service, and your toll In war. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., III. 4. ‘20, 
I am resolv'd iny Cloe yet Is true. 

Fletcher, rnltliful Shepherdess, ii. 4, 

13. To fix in n determination or purpose; de- 
termino; decide: used chiefly in the past par- 
ticiple. 

Therefore at last I llrmly am 
You shall liavc aid. Shak., 3Hcn. VI., ill. S. 210. 
Ratlicr by this his last affront resoli'ed. 

Desperate of better course, to vent his rage. 

Milton, r. R., Iv. 444. 

tVIth phrenn' seized, I run to meet the olnrms, 
Resolvca on death, resedred to die in arms, 

Dritden, .d£neid, II. 424. 

14. To detcraiino on ; intend; purpose. 

I am resolved that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus In tho emperor’s court. 

Shak., T. G. of V., I. 3. GG. 
They fthc Longobards] TMofeerf to goe into some more 
fertile country. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 107. 

War then, war, 

Open or understood, must borewfeed. 

Milton, P. Ii., i C62. 

ISf. To make ready in mind; prepare. 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 

For more amazement. Shak., W. T., v, 8. 86. 


resolvedness 

Tell me, have you resolv’d yourself for court, 

And utterly renounc’d the slavish country, 

With all the cares thereof? 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, iv. 4. 

16. To determine on; specifically, to express, 
as an opinion or determination, by or as by 
resolution and vote. 

He loses no reputation with us ; for we all resolved him 
as an ass before, B, Jomon, Epicoene, iv. 2, 

17. In musiCi of a voice-part or of the harmony 
in general, to cause to progress from a discord 
to a concord, 

II. intrans. If. To melt; dissolve; become 
fluid. 

Even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the fire. 

Shak., K. John, v. 4. 25. 
May my brain 

Resolve to water, and my blood turn phlegm. 

B, Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 

2. To become separated into component or 
elementary parts; disintegi’ate; in general, to 
be reduced as by dissolution or analysis. 

The spices are so connipted . , . that theyr naturall 
sauour, taste, and quality . , . vanyssheth and resolueth. 
R, Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 309). 

Subterraneous bodies, from whence all the things upon 
the earth’s surface spring, and into which they again re- 
solve and return. Bacon, Physical Fables, xL, Expl. 

'These several quarterly meetings should digest the re- 
ports of tljeir monthly meetings, and prepare one for 
eachrespectivccounty.agalnstthe yearly meeting, in which 
all quarterly meetings resolve. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 
I lifted up iny head to look: the roof resolved to clouds, 
high and dim : the gleam was such as the moon imparts 
to vapors she is about to sever. 

Charlotte Bronte', Jane Ejtc, xxvii. 

3. To form an opinion, purpose, or resolution; 
determine in mind ; purpose : as, be resolved on 
nmeildment of life. 

How yet resolves the governor of the town ? 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 3, 1. 

4. To bo settled in opinion; bo convinced, 

let men resolve of that ns they please. Locke. 

5. In music, of a voice-part or of the bannony 
in gonernl, to pass from a discord to u concord, 
=Syn. 3. To decide, conclude. 

resolve (ro-zolv'), «. [< rcsoXvcy u.] If. The 
act of resolving or solving; resolution; solu- 
tion. Milton. — 2f. An answer. 

I crave but ten short days to give resolve 
To this import.ant suit, in which consists 
5Iy endless shame or lasting happiness. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithlul Friends, ii. 2. 

3. That which has been resolved or determined 
on ; a resolution. 

Now, sister, let us hear your firm wofcc. 

Shnk., 3 Hen. VI., Hi. 3. 129. 
'TIs thus 

Men cast tho blame of their unprosperous acts 
Upon tho abettors of their own resolve. 

Shelley, The Cencl, v. 1. 

4. Firmncs.s or fixedness of purpose ; resolu- 
fion; determination. 

A lady of bo high resolve 
As is fair Jlnrgarct. 

Shnk., 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 7.5. 
Come, Arm Resolve, take thou the van, 

Thou stalk o* carl-hcmp in man ! 

Bums, To Dr. Blacklock. 

5. The determination or clochiration of any cor- 
poration, nssocintion, or representative body; 
u resolution. 

I then commenced my career ns a political writer, de- 
voting weeks and luontlis to support the resolves of Con- 
gress. 

Foah nVi^tcr, Letter, 1783 (Life, by Scuddor, p. 112). 
Peace resolves. See peace. 

resolved (re-zolvcl'), p. a. Determined; reso- 
lute; firm. 

How now, my hardy, stout resolved mates ! 

Are you now going to dispatch this deed ? 

Shak., Rich. III., I. S. 310. 

resolvedly (ro-zol'ved-li), adv. 1. In a re- 
solved manner; firmly; resolutely; with firm- 
ness of purpose. 

Let US choarfully and resolvedly apply ourselves to the 
workiiigout our salvation. Abp. Sharp, Sermons, II. v. 
2. In such a manner ns to resolve or clear 
up all doubts and difficulties; satisfactorily. 
[Kare.] 

Of that and all the progress, more or less, 
Resolvedly more leisure shall express. 

Shak., All’s Well, v, 3. 332. 
He that hath rightly and resolvedly determined of his 
end hath virtually resolved a thousand controversies that 
others oro unsatisfied and erroneous in, 

Baxter, Divine Life, ii. 6. 

resolvedness (re-zol'ved-nes), n. Fixedness 
of purpose; firmness; resolution. 



resolvedness 

This rc,io!vedncss, this high fortitude in sin, can with no 
reason be inneined a preparative to its remission. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

resolvend (ro-zol'vend), n. [< L. resolvendus, 
^'orundive of rcaoherc^ resolve: see resolve.'} 
In (irith., a number formed by appending two 
or three figures to a remainder after subtrac- 
tion in e.xtracting the square or cube root, 
resolvent (ro-zorvent), a. and n. [=F. rcsoU 
= Sp. Pg. rcsolventc = It. risolvcntej resol- 
rn’f/, < L. rc'^oh'c) (t-)s, ppr. of rcsolvcrc: see 
/vw/hv.] I. a. Having the power to resolve or 
di=t.-»lvc*: causing solution: solvent.— Resolvent 
cciuation, product, etc. See the nouns. 

11. 1. ’ni:itwhiehhasthepo\\crof causing 

— 2. In a remedy which causes 

th^‘ rc-dUition of a swelling; n disciitiont. — 3. 
In an equation formed to aid t lie resolutiou 
of a given e(|uation having for its roots known 
fiin'-noTi'- of the roots of the given equation. 
Tl.ii- if jr, x\ i , x'" are the roots of a biquadratic, one 
nictli-'il of solution begins by solving the cubic whose 
ru(.t=i are of the form xx -r x‘x‘“. — Differential resol- 
vent. a linear dilferential eejuation of the (7i— l)th order 
whi' h i‘ satistled by every root of an equation of the nth 
,} o '\lioee cQolllcients arc functions of a single param- 
eter. — Gaulois resolvent, that resolvent of an equation 
^rho'O mots arc unaltered for everj’ permutation of the 
group of the primitive eqtiation. 
resolver (rc-zorver), u. One who or that which 
resolves, in tiny sense of thnt word. 

Th> resolutions were not before sincere; consequently 
God, that saw that, t’annot bo tliouglit to have justified 
that un^iticerc that dead f.ulli. Ilammoutl. 

It may be dnubttd whether or no the flte be the gemi- 
int and unhcrsal rcs<^h'cr of inivcd bodies. Doyle. 

resonU, n— and r. A Middle English form of 

reson-f. A Middle English plural preterit of 
r/vrE 

resonance (rez'o-uaus), n. [< OF. nsonnaneej 
F. s= Sp, Pg, rcsnnauciu = It. mo- 

}>aiiza. < L. rc^nnaufia, an echo, < }'cson((n(t^)s, 
ppr. of rc^onarc, sound back, echo: see mo- 

1. The act of resounding, or the state 
or quality of l)eing resonant. — 2. In acous^ 
; (a)' The prolongation or repetition of 
^ound by v'-llection; reverberation; coho, (/>) 
The prolongation or increaso of sound by the 
Kiympatheti<* vibration of other bodies than 
tlint by which it is originally produced. Sucli 
tMiiTi .tfu tic vlbratien is yiropcrly ln uiihori cither with 
tin fundamontal tone or^itli one of Ita hannonica. It 
0 '”'i:r‘' to tniiK f.xtent in connection with all sound. It Is 
ciucfiilly utllire*! in musical instruments, us by means of 
the «ouridiiig-b(>nrd of a pianoforte, the body of a >lolIn, or 
tiic tube of a horn. In many winddnstnirncnts, like the 
tluto, mol tlic (liic-pipes of an organ, the pitch of the 
tone is almost wliollj determined by the shape and size 
of llic icson iiit cavity or tube. In the voice, tlio quality 
of both «()ng and speech and the distinctions between 
thcMamuis aitlculate sounds m‘o largely governed by tlio 
resonance of the cavities of the pliarj'nx, mouth, and nose, 
3. In iixd.. the sound evoked on percussing the 
Chester otlicr part, or heard on auscultating the 
chest while the subject of cxaraiuatiou speaks 
either aloud or in a whisper.— Amphoric reso- 
nance, a v.iricty of tympanitic resonance in which there Is 
a initsic.al quality.— Bandbox resonance, the vesiculo- 
tympanitic r'-ioiiancc occurring In vcslcutur cinpliyscina. 
— Bell-metal resonance, a ringing metallic sound heard 
in auscultation in nneurnothorax and over other large 
ruvifiL'*, wloui the chest Is percussed with two pieces of 
monc), b' fng U'»ed as plcxiinctcr — Cough reso- 
nance, tlu' of the cough as licanl In auscultation. — 

Cracked-pot resonance, a percus.slon sound obtained 
soiritlirne'* ^ivcr cavities, but also sometimes in health, 
rei' mbliiig sonu''\hat the sound produtid by striking a 
crnckid Normal pulmonary resonance, nor- 
mal vesicular resonance. .Same as vesiatlar reso- 
rtmic — P.eeonance globe, a resonator tuned to a certain 
mu^i'ul tone — Skodaic resonance, resonance more or 
le®.*? tjmp.inltlc abovea pleuritic clfusion. — Sympathet- 
ic resonance. Sec Tympanitic reso- 

nance, fiucb resonance as is obtained on iicrcusslon over 
the Intestines when they contain air. It may also be hc.ard 
In the thorax over lung-cavitics, In pneumothorax, and 
othenviqe.— Vesicular resonance, resonance of sucli 
quality as is obtained by percussion over normal lung- 
tissue. Also called normal vesicular rcfonance and nor- 
mal xiulmaimry resonance. — Vesiculot 3 rmpanitlc reso- 
nance, pulmonarj' resonance intermediate between vesic- 
ular and tjTTipanitic resonance. — Vocal resonance, the 
Roun<l beaid on auscultation of the chest when the subject 
makes a vocid noise,— Whispering resonance, the sound 
of a whisper o-s heard in resonance. 

resonance-box (rez'o-nnns-boks), n. A reso- 
nant cavity or chamber in a musical instru- 
ment, designed to increaso the sonority of its 
tone, as the body of a violin or the box attached 
to a tuning-fork for acoustical investigation. 
Also resonancedjody, rcsonancc-chamVcr^ etc, 
resonancyt (rez'o-nan-si), 11 . [As resonance 
(see -cy).J yarae* tii'rcsonancc. Imp. Diet. 
resonant (rez'o-nant), a. and n. [< OF. rcson- 
nant, F. r^sonnant = Sp. Pg. rcsonanie = It. ri” 
sonantc, < L. rcsona?i(f-)A, ppr. of rcsonarc, re- 
sound, echo: see moahrfi.j I. «. 1. Resound- 
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ing; specifically, noting a substance, structure, 
or confined body of air which is capable of de- 
cided sympathetic vibrations; or a voice, in- 
strument, or tone in which such vibrations are 
prominent. 

His volant touch. 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Pled and pursued transverse the re807iant fugue. 

Milton, V. L., xi. r)63. 

Sometimes he came to an arcadian square flooded with 
light and resonant with the fall of statued fountains, 

Disraeli, Lothair, Ixix. 

2. Sounding or ringing in the nasal passages : 
used by some authors instead of nasal as ap- 
plied to articulate sounds. 

II. »/. A resonant or nasal sound. 

resonantly (rez'o-nant-li), adv. In a resonant 
or rosoimding manner; with resonance. 

resonate (rez'o-nfit), r. i. [< L. rcsonaUts^ pp. 
of resionarc, resoiiiul: see resound^.} To re- 
sound.— Resonating circle, in elect., the circle used as 
a resonator. 

resonator (rez'o-na-tqr), n. [NL.,< L. resonare, 
resound: see 1. An acoustical in- 

strument used in the analysis of sounds, con- 
sisting of a ehamher so formed as to respond 
sympathetically to some particular tone. It is 
used especially to detect the presence of that 
tone in a compound sound. — 2. In elect., an in- 
strument devised by Hertz for detecting the 
existence of waves of electrical disturbance, 
It consists usually of u conductor in the form of a wire or 
rod bent into a circle or rectangle, leaving a short open- 
ing or break, tlie length of which can be regulated. Tbc 
en<ls of the conductor are genor.a!ly furnished with small 
lu-as3 knobs. 

resorb (ro-s6rb'), v. t. [< 'F.rcsorher = Sp. re- 
<sorhcr =:*It, risorhirc, < L. resorhcrc, suck back, 
swallow again, < re-, back, again, + suck 

up: see ahsorb.} To absorb or take back, as 
that which has boon given out; reabsorb. 

And when past 

Their various trials, in their various spheres, 

If the; continue rational, ns tnndc, 

Dcforb^t tbein nil Into himself again. 

Youny, Night Thoughts, iv. 

resorbent (rc-s6r'bent), a. [= rcsorbant = 
.Sji. nsorbcnic, < lj."rcsorhcn{t-)s, ppr. of rcsor- 
icrc, swallow up, resorb : soo rcsorb.} Absorb- 
ing or taking buck tliat which has boon given 
out. 

Again wortrnf ocean’s wave 

llccclves the waters wdilcli it gave 

Trom thousatxl tills wltli copious currents fraught. 

Wodhull. 

resorcin, resorcine (re-s6r'siii), «. [= F. n'- 
sarciue; as rcs(in) orcin.} A colorless crys- 
tnllino ])honol, CnH 4 (On)o. it is obtained by treat- 
ing benzene with sulphuric nclil, prep.iring n sodium salt 
from the disnlphotiic acid tlius produced, heating with 
caustic soda, and finally dissolving in water and precipi- 
tating resf^rcln with hydrochloric acid. It yields a fine 
purfile-rcd coloring matter, and several otltcr dyes of com- 
nicrclal Importance, and Is also used in medicine as an an- 
tiseptic. Also rejtorciViwm.— Resorcin blue, brown, etc. 
8cc blue, etc. 

resorcinal (re-sOr'si-nnl), a, [< resorcin + -a?.] 
Pertaininfi to resorcin.— Fluorescent resorcinal 
blue. See 6fuc.— Resorcinal yellow. See yellow. 

resorcine, «. Seo resorcin. 

resorcinism (re-sfir'Bin-izm), «, Toxic symp- 
toms produced by excessive doses of resorcin. 

resorcinol-phthalein (ro-sor^si-nol-thal'e-in), 
n. A brilliant red dyo (dooHioO^) obtained by 
the action of plithalic nnTiydrrd on resorcin at 
a temperature of 120° C. Generally Imown ns 
Jluorcsccin. 

resorcinum (re-Hur'si-num), II. [NL. : soe resor- 
cin.} Same as resorcin. 

resorption (re-sOrp'shon), n. [= F. resorption. 
< L. resorbere, pp. rcsorptus, resorb: scom*ori/.J 

1. Kotrogressivc absorption; spocifically, a 
physiological procc.^s by whicli a part or organ, 
liaving advancc<l to a certain state of devel- 
opment, disappears as sncli by tho absorption 
of its sub.stanco into thnt of a part or organ 
which replaces it. 

The larval Rkelctoii undergoes resorption, hut tho rest 
of tlic Lehinoptedium parses Into the Fchinoderm. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 497. 

2. Absorption of somo product of the organism, 
as a tissue, exudato, or sccrotion. 

An extensive litcmorrhagc which had undergone re^orj)- 
tion. Ziegler, rntliol. Anat. (tinns.), 1. § 114. 

Lacunar resorption of bone, the resorption of hone by 
osteoclasts forming and occupying llowahip’s lacunrc. 

resorptive (re-sorp'tiv), a. [< r€Sorpt{ion) + 
-ivc.j Pertaining to or characterized by re- 
sorption. 

Tho resorptive phcnomoim of porpliyrltlo quartz ami 
other minerals in cruptivo rocks is a conscqucnco chiuRy 
of tlio relief of pressure In the process of eruption. 

• Science, XIII. 232. 


resort 

Resorptive fever, such a fever as the hectic of phthisis, 
due to the absorption of toxic material, 
resort^ (re-zurt'), v. [< ME. resorten, < OF. re- 
sortir, rcs'sortir, fall back, return, resort, have 
recoui'se, appeal, F. ressortir, resort, appeal, < 
ML. resortirc, resort, appeal (to a tribunal), rc* 
sortiri, return, revert, < L. re-, again, + sortiri, 
obtain, lit. obtain by lot, < sor{t-)s, a lot: see 
sorf.] L intrans. If. To fall back; return; 
revert. 

When ho past of his paync & his pale hete, 

And resort to hym selfe & his sight gate, 

He plainled full pitiously, w’as pyn for to here. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3553. 
lie faught with hem so fiercely that he made hem re 
sorte bakke. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 414. 

The quicke bloode somwhat resorted unto his visage. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 
The rule of descents in Normandy was . . . that the de- 
scent of the line of the fatlier shall not resort to that of the 
mother. Sir M. Hale, llist. Common Law of Eng., VI. 151. 

2. Togo; repair; go customarily or frequently. 

The people resort unto him again. Mark x. L 

The vault . . . where, as they say, 

At some hours in the night spirits resort. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 3. 44. 
Noah . . . entered the Arke at Gods appointment, to 
which by dluinc instinct resorted both birds and beasts. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 39. 
Let us not think we have fulfilled our duty merely byre- 
sorting to t JiO church and adding one to tlie number of the 
congregation. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xx. 

Head waiter of the chop-house here, 

To which I most resort. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

3. To have recourse ; apply ; betake one’s self : 
witli to : as, to resort to force. 

The king thought it time to resort to other counsels. 

Clarendon. 

Til’ expedients and inventions multiform, 

To Nvhich tho mind resorts, in chase of terms. 

Cou'per, Task, il. 288. 
That species of political animadversion wliich is resorted 
to in tho daily papers. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 

II. trails. To visit; frequent. [Eure.] 

A pallftco of pleasure, and daily resorted, and fill’d with 
Lords and Knights, and their Ladies. 

Brome, The Sparagus Garden, ii. 2. 

resortl (ro-zort'), )i. [< ME. resort, < OF. re- 
.•iort, rcssort, tho authority or jurisdiction of a 
court, F. rcssort, a place of refuge, a court of 
appeal, = Pr. rcssort = It. risorto, resort; from 
tho verb.] 1. Tlie act of going to some per- 
son or thing or making application; a betak- 
ing one’s self; recourse: as, a resort to other 
means of defense; a resort to subterfuges or 
evasion. 

Where wo pass, and make report, 

It Is our Kingdom and our Court. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, i. 

2. One who or tliat which is resorted to: as in 
tho phrase last resort (see below). 

In trouth nluays to do vow my servise, 

As to my Indy right and chief resort. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iil. 134. 

3. An assembling; a going to or frequenting 
in numbers ; conlTuonce. 

Where there is such resort 
Of wanton gallants, and young revellers. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, il. 1. 
Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, . . . 

Slio plumes lier feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
'That In tlio various bustle of resort 
Were all-to rufiled. Milton, Comus, 1. 379. 

The like places of resort are frequented by men out of 
place. Sicift. 

4. The act of xusiting or frequenting one’s so- 
ciety; company; intercourse. 

She I mean is promised by her friends 
Unto a youtliful gentleman of worth, 

And kept severely from resort of men. 

Shale., T. G. of V., iii. 1. lOS. 

5. A place frequented; a place commonly or 
habitually visited; a hauut. 

WItli vij. lyttlo hamlcttcs therto belonging, whicho 
hathe no other mert but only to the same Chapelle and 
parisshe Churche. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 222. 
But chiefly the woods were her fav’rito resort. 

Bums, Caledonia. 

Her bright form kneels beside me at the altar, 

And follows mo to the resort of men. 

Shelley, The Cenci, ii. 2. 

6. In law, tho authority or jurisdiction of a 
court. [Rare.] — 7t. Those who frequent a 
place; those who assemble. [Rare.] 

Of all the fair resort of gentlemen 
That cverj’ day with parle encounter me, 

In thy opinion which is worthiest love? 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 4. 

As Wiltshire Is a place best pleas’d with that resort 
Which spend a^’ay tho time continually in sport. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, iii. 359. 



resort 

8t. Spring; active power or movement. [A 
Gallicism.] 

Certainly some there arc that know the resorts and falls 
of business, that cannot sink into the main of it. 

Bacon, Cunning (ed. 18S7). 
If you can enter more deeply than tlicy have tlone into 
the causes and resorts of tliat which moves pleasure in a 
reader, tlio Held is oj)en, you may ho heard. 

Driidcn, State of Innocence, Pref. 
Last resort, tlie last resource or refuge ; ultimate means 
of relief; also, llnal tribunal; a court from wliich there 
is no appeal. Also, ns Fiench, dernier restart. 

Meicy, lied to as the last report. 

Cinrjier, Hope, 1. HTS. 

= S5T1. 2. Jtesourcc, Contrivance, etc. See expedient, n. 

resort- (v6-s6rt')» [< rr- + .S7>r/,] To sort 

over Also written distinctively rc-sorf. 

resorter (re-z6r'ter), }f. One who resorts, in 
any senso of that word. 

’Tis the better for you Hint j our rr.'.-orfrr.i stnnd upon 
sound legs. Shak., Perirles, Iv. (5. J7. 

resount, >'• A Mitldle English form of rcsottiid^. 
resound^ (re-zoundO, [With exero.seont r/, as 
ill sound'\ cj pound, etc.; < ME. rcsouncti, < OF. 
rcsoucr, rf'^onnrr, rcs^tonicr, F. ?v\7>aarr, dial. 
rcssoKiicr, ns.soniicr = Sp. r(so}iar= I^g. rcsotiar, 
rcsoor — It. nsoinirc, < 1^. rcso)nin\ sound or ring 
again, resound, echo, < re-, again. + .soanir, 
sound: see sound'*. Ff. ;v.s’o;n/a/.J I. nitrons. 

1. ToMmndha<*k; ring: echo; reverberate; bo 
lillod with sound ; souiul by sympathetic vibra- 
tion. 

Su ii h Rill w e he in.ikoth that the gretc t^nir 
l!i '(inintli fif lihjoiillng and clamour. 

Cfmneer, Knlghfa 'I’ale, 1. rju 
He call'd loud Hint nil the holliov tleej) 

<n hell n '•'nindid Milton, J'. I», I. ;ur>. 

The robin the fhru.Rh. and a tliousami ntluT «niittui 
i=oiig''tery III ike the M uodb to rt Kiuiid u itli nnionmji dltlie-'. 

Iriin'i. Kniekert'oi. kei , ji. 117. 

I he p.oemetil Rlone-* nnaiint, 

.\h he tottirs 1 1 the uiumid 
\\ itil lllH (Mile 

O W. IB'lnn*. Tho r.ivt I.enf 

2. To Miund loudly; give- forth a hmd s«iund. 

Hls arms re«oundctt n^ Hie houRter fell 

J*oj" Iliad, xlll iTo. 
The dill Ilf Wat lliroiiirhniit nmre than fe\ en 

hundi eil > I ir- Ilf Itiimati liMorj (Mlli niiH tun flim t lulls 
ofrt.pic't .s'l/tfui* r, Onitiiiii'*, I i»7. 

3. ’I’o 1 m* eeluM'd : l»e srni haoK. iis sound. 
Common fame . . . rc-muMf* h'li K to Ho tii 

4. Tti 111' niiieli mt'iit ii'iK'd ; ho f.m.od. 

What rc*Miui-f* 

In fable <ir roni.iin i of I tin i ‘s son 

Vdboi r I..I '.TO 

Mlllnti, a n•tml to re^tmnd for ugi » 

/V/oii/'<>;i. ll.’Cpei inient'.. In iptaiillls 

II. fivfu.s. 1, To sound agiun: solid lun'k 
.sound ; cello. 

.\iid .\lbn»n s « IIHk re<"und Hie rur.d l.vj. 

"prlng. 1 a. 

2. To sdiind ; praise or echdiralc it h I lie \ oiec 
or I lie sound ol inst l umcnt ; e\tol as it h sounds ; 
spread I lo' fame of. 

W itli tier shrill ti umpef in s • r ds itn.* 1 atne 
N'lito Hu n < irbl hlrdl still r. ><>ioi<f tils n uiie 

Tillin' (I. I, r s.) p I .M. 

Hriiloii*., . bs l.iiidls itiaiiliiig and nfoinidnii the 
pniFes Ilf tin k'lids t iinfiiuiidi d Ho m-Iiis 

Jineoit Mm.il laldis \i. lApl. 
Tlo man fi If n isibun « s ’irii ms ails renmi n d, 

I.<i|ij4 e\(. n is d III »> m s O nillsi , /■< •'iiiinl 

/Vnfo/i, In I'l ijie s Ibis sst j ^ J _*. 
= SjTl. 1. Til re< i Im ris erln r.iti. 
resound' (1'«;-Z(iund' ), n. [< t f mooo/' , r. ) I\ct urn 
of sound ; echo. 

Ills hiici.' truiiKe (•oundt.d, .uid tih arnn s did ecihn the 
rr‘oioid Ill.id \. 

\ 11 (Hulls iietiurH Ii IM tlieir uAMi (Minipi (n, and. ai (Hiuiil 
an) nui«e frum Hi) •••If, « ill InAe tlieir r» <'.iou/ abm id 

Sir T hrminf, 1 lirlst Mm , I, :u 

resound- (re-sound'b r. (< n- + sonnd''.^ J, 
Irons. To s(juiid again or lejn-atcdlA : as, to ;v- 
sfonid a note or a sylluhle. 

And these Aviirds in their m xl jini)tr Hie) repeat, re 
soundin'/ tint last nord (hie b) the lialft or Hie « hole hour 
to^etliei, loiikinj; vp to Heaiieii. 

I’lirehas, I'ilgrlriiane, p 1U7. 
II. introns. To sound again ; as, t In* trumpet 
sounded and rv'-ounded. 

I'pon tlic rooion/oiy of ttic Hccho tin re si enied three 
to Pound to;;eHier Cuq/at, ('rudltles, I an, p 

resounder (ro-/.ounhU'r), n. One who or that 
which resounds ; speeineally, a inoiiotelciihone. 
resource {re-s6rs'), > 1 . [< OF. rfsonrre, ivs- 

soiirse, r(ssourcc, F. rrssonrer, dial, jv.sor.sr (= 
It. risorso), a source, spring. < OF. resourdre 
(pp. rcsours, fern, rt'^onrse), < L. n ^nrifrrr, rise 
again, spring np anew: see rrsonrd, rrsiirpcnf, 
and cf. ii'oKrcc.] 1. Any source of aid or snp- 
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port; an expedient to which one may resort; 
means yet untried; resort. 

Pallas, AA’lio, Avith disdain and grief, had vIcAv'd 
His foes pursuing, and his friends pursued, 

Used threatenings mix'd Avith prayers, his last resource. 

Brydcn, JEncid, x. D12. 
Wlicn Avomen engage in any art or trade, it is usually ns 
a resource, not a.s n primary object. Emerson, Woman. 

2. pi. Pecuniary moans; funds; money or any 
property that can bo converted into supplies; 
means of raising money or supplies. 

Scotland by no means escaped the fate ordained for 
every country AA'Idcii Is connected, hut not incorporated, 
Avitli another countiy of greater resources. 

Macaxdai/, IHst. Eng., 1. 

3. pi. Available moans or cainibilitics of any 
kind. 

He always liad the full command of all the resources of 
one of the most fertile minds that ever exist<*d. 

Wanvn Hastings. 

Ho AAas a man of infinite resnurees, gained in Ids harraek 
evperlenee. Mrs. (lasKell, Hninford, il. 

-Syn. 1. Jtesort, etc. See CTjiedient. 

resourceful (rc-sors'fhl), a. [< ;r.sv»aj7r + -/a/.] 

1. Abounding in resources. 

The JusInoRsof Ids gradations, and the resource/ttl va- 
Het) of ids touch, arc c(|tially to be adndit*d. 

The Acadeintf, No. Sf)2, p. •102. 

2. Good at devising exi)odicnts ; slnfly. 

She AAas cheerful and reiourceful when any dilllcultv 
arose. .1. Ilrljis, Casimlr Maieinma,xx.tlll. 

resourcefulness (re-sdrs'fid-nes), «. The stale 
or cliaractor of lieing rc.sonrccful. 

Her«' (In the Tar West), If anyAA here, settlers may com* 
him' tin* practical resouree/ulnes.i of the savage AAith the 
intellectnal aetiAlt) of (he (IaacIKt in eltic*. 

(piarterhf Jter., (’XXVI. 3!>S. 
rcsourceless (rc-s6r.-i'lcs), o. [< rr.somre 4* 
-Irs'i.] I)rsti(uio of resources. 

Mungo I’.Afk, had «mikdoAAn to die niider 

tlie Negro \ lllage i ree, a horrible White (*l»Jeel in the eyes 
of all. Carlple, I'aRt and I’lesent, lil. l.'t. 

resourdt, »■. ». [.ME. rr.sounh < OF. rrsourdrr, 
up, spring iij), < E. nsurtprv, risr* again: 
SCO rtsunjnd. (T. r7s<nfrrr.] To spring up; 
ri^o nn**w. 

i’roM lioiiHthat (In* deth greA» . frotheiis the Ivf r«vonr-/rd. 

/M»//.7-h/(IL n. 'f. S.). p. nd. 

rC.SOW (ro-siF). r. f. (< ft . 4* .voirEJ 'J'o sow 
again. 

T«» rc'oir finiitni r corn 

rcSOV/nt, *■ A Middh* r.ngb‘'h form of n'-oumIK 
resp (rosp), r. f. Saino as riv/». 
respet, a. An nbsololo form of i7/s;»-. 
respeak (ro-spi-k'), r. t. [< r#- 4- .spro/:.] 1. 

'I'o aii.sAvrr; sjM*ak in return : r(‘ply. [Uaro.J 
Ati'l Hie kthgV nMi«e (he he'u’n shall bridt again, 
/,V.i 7 -'/iXi/i;/ rartld) thunder. Sh'ik , Hamlet. !. 2. P>. 

2. To speak again ; lopont. 

respect (l7;-‘'pokt'). r. t. [= OF. irsprr/rr, h>ok 
back, respect, delay (al'^o rtspiUr, delay: see 
rtspili 1 . K. n\ptrtrr =: Sp. r/'^pifor. n '‘ptrlor — 
I'g. nspntor = It. n^p< ttort , < E. Vfsptetorr, 
lodk back or behiiMl, look intently, regard, re- 
‘'peel, fre«|. of n spirt n , pp. nsptrtus. look at. 
look back upon, respcrl, < iv-. back, 4* sptrtrt, 
look at. spy: srr spi rforlt , .sin/. Doublet of 
ri'-pitt.r.] If. To hod; toAAard; front upon r»r 
HI tile dirertion of. 

r.dl idiuH ndA !-• til the front of hS hoii'>e should oo rt*- 
Hie south. .S'ir7* Urutrue. 

2\. To ]M)stpone; resjute. 

An touching the muRtrrx t>f nil the Roldtoum lifion the 
shore, AM* h AAe rf}*’-ctf't the s une t)!! thli l)me for l.icke 
of iiioiieA. Sfatr /7f/wri». sTJ. {Ilalliiiell ) 

3. To noliiM* willi especial attention; regard 
a'l AAorthy of fiarlnmlar notiee; regard; lo'Cil; 
eon‘'i»b'r; rare for; !in\ercgard loin design or 

jmrposi*. 

.'•mall dlllleultle'«, aaIich exceeding great gimd Is tnennie, 
. are not at all to he re^jtreted IIinKer. 

Itul tlmu ble“Rid s«mi1 ! (b>Rt hapl) not ref/iect 
! heie te.irs aa e shi d, though full of Ioa hig fitire etfeet. 

/. /»ri;<t«'ff (ArherV Hug. (Janier, I. '_’71). 
I am armed fo stioiig hi liom'sty 
That the) p-e-n hy me hr the Idle AAhid, 

Width I reijtect not. Shnk., J. Ia. ;i. b'b 

Hi (hat rc*prcti to get must relish all commodities 
alike It Joi\*ou, roetaster. it 1. 

4. To have refonmoo or regard to; relate to. 

'I'hckuoAA ledgcAAldch rrF;s'f/rf/i (he faculties of the mind 

of man is of (aao klads. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learnlug, 11. '20(k 
1 t<H) am a degenende OHh.sldiHtoac, so far as resjircts 
(he ctrcidatinii of tlie bottle. Beott, Hob Hoy, x. 

5. To hold in esteem, regard, or eoiiFiderntion ; 
regard xvith some degree of revoronee: as, to 
rcspvtd woinaidiood; liencc, to refrain from in- 
terfereiiee xvith: ns, to rcsjicct one’s privacy. 


respect 

Well, Avell, my lords, respect him : 

Take him, and use him Avell, he's AA’orthy of It. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 153. 

In the excursions Avhich they make for pleasure they 
[tho English] are commonly respected by tlie Arabs, Cur- 
deens, and Turcomen, there being very fcAV instances of 
their having been plundered by them. 

rocockCy Description of the East, II. i. 152. 
To such I render more than mere respect 
XVTiosc actions say that they respect themselves. 

Couper, Task, il. 377. 

Hoav could tlicy hope that others Avoiild respect laAvs 
Avhicli tliey had themselves insulted? 

Macaulay, Conversation betAveen CoAvlcy and Hilton. 

What I look upon as essential to their full utility is 
that those Avho enter into such comhiiiatlons [trades- 
unions] shall fully aiul absolutely respect tlie liberty of 
those Avho do not Avish to enter tliem. 

Gladstone, .Might of Hight, p. 274. 
To respect a person or persons, also to respect the 
person of (some one), to bIioav iimluc bias tOAvnrd or 
against a person, etc. ; siitfer Hie opinion or Judgment to 
he lidlucneeil or bia.scd hy a rcgatil to tlie oiitAvard ciicum- 
stances of a person, to the prejudice of liglit and equity. 

Tliou shalt notrrj!7>ccf thciyerson of the poor, nor honour 
tho person of the mighty. Loa'. xix. 15. 

Neither doth Hod resjieel any person. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

As Solomon sailh, to resjicet persons is not good, for such 
a man avIH tnmsgress for a jiiecc of bread. Bacon. 

— Syn. 6. To honor, revere, venerate. Sec esteem, n. 

respect (rv-spokt'), »• [= G. rcsjicct = D. Sw. 
])aii. rcsj)cl:t, < 0]’\ rcsjicct, also rcsjnt (see m*- 
pitc), F. rcsjicct = Pr. rcsjiicg, rcsjiicch, respicit, 
rcsjicit = Cat. rcsjicclc = Sp. rcsjiccto = Pg. rc~ 
sjicito = It. risjictto, < L. rcsjicctus, a looking at, 
rosi)Ci;t, regard, < rcspiccrc, ])p. rcsjicctus, look 
at, look back upon: nee rcsjicct, v. Doublet of 
resjlite, ».] 1. The aet of looking at or regard- 
ing, or noticing xvitli attention; regard; atten- 
tion. 

'J'IiIr maistyr sittlth In the halle, next unto these Henx- 
men, at (he same hoardc, to have his reypectc unto theyre 
ilemeanynges, hoAvc mancrly they cte and dilnkc. 

BaVecs Book (H. i:. T. .S.), p. II. 

In AArithig Hih booke, I haiio had earnest respeete to 
Hiree spcciall jiolntes. Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 23. 
Hut lie il Avell did AAnrd avIHi aaIrc repeef, 

And tAA ixt him ami tlic bhuA his sliieid did cast. 

Sprnser, F. (?., V. xil. 21. 

At that day phnll a man bx>k to )il« Maker, and IiIr eyes 
phal! have respret to Hie Holy One of Israel, ba. xvil. 7. 
Von liaA e ti>o much ri"^peet upon the AAorld ; 

'J'liev loKc It that do Imv il a\ itli iiiui'h c.are. 

Bhak., M. of V., I. 1. 74. 

Iho KfMight a lieav'nlv rcAsaid aaIiIcIi could make him 
happ),nml nevirlmrt lilm. ami to such a leVAard cAcrj’ 
good man may liaAc a rfveet. 

Milton, Apology for Smect} nimuis. 

2t. Dfliborallon; rcllect ion ; consideration. 

Thou Avould»t have idunged Hi) self • 

In general riot ; . . . ami never learn’d 
'Ihe Icy precepts of re^>ect, hut folloAi’d 
The sugar’d g.uiie before Hiec. 

S/ink., T. of A., iv. 3. 253. 
Then Is no ehlld nor father; Hicn eternity 
Fries nil fiom any temporal re*j)ect 

B. don'<nn, roetaster, iv. 0. 

3f. ( ‘ircnnisjAoot boliavior or doportinont ; de- 
crni'v. 

If 1 do not ]ui( on a solicr habit, 

'I’alk aaIHi re*i«rf, ami Huenr but now am! then. 

BhaL, M. of V., Ii. 2. 200. 

4. The feeling of esteem, regard, or considera- 
tion excited by the contcmidation of personal 
worth, dignity, or power; jilso, a similar feel- 
ing excited liy corre''ponding attributes in 
things. 

Is there no reoxet of place, persons, nor time In you? 

Shak., r. N'., ii. 3. 1>S. 
'I’he natural cITcct 

of love hy ah«euco chillM Into re<fj>eet. 

CmrjH'r, Tirocinium, 1. r>7n. 

A tlecent resiteet to the opinions of mankind requires 
that Hie) should declare Hie caiifus Avhleli impel Hu'tn (•» 
tile Fopa'niHon. Declaration of fndependenee. 

Mllloir« re<j>eet for himpclf and for Ids oun mind ami 
its movemenlM rises Aiellnigh to veneration. 

J.ourll, Among my Hooks -‘1 !*• 

5. Courteous or considerate trejitment; that 
Avliieb is duo, as to personal worth or power. 

According to his virtue let ns upe him, 

WiHi ail rcsjicct and riles of burial. 

Shak., .T. C., V. .5. 77. 

6. }d. Expression or sign of esteem, deference, 
or compliment: as, to ]iay one’s rcsjwcts to tho 
governor; please give liim my rc'-jiccts. 

Up comes one of Marsnnlt’s companions . . . into my 
cliamher, Avitli Hiree others at his heeles, Avho by Hieir re- 
spect.i and distance soemeil to he his seiTants. 

llidnry of J'raneion (U’>r>r>). (Xare.f.) 

He had no ilouht they said among themselves, “She is 
an excellent and beaut if ul girl, ami deserving all lespeet” ; 
and le.spect they accoided, but their respects Hiey never 
came to pay. G. IF. Cable, Old Creole Pays, p. SO. 

7. Good will ; favor. 
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Tlic I/ird Incl respect tinto Abel and to his offering. 

Gen. iv, 4. 

8. Piirtinl n'^^nrd; undue bias; discrimination 
for or against some one. 

It is not good to have respect of persons in judgment. 

Trov. xxiv. 23. 

It IS of the highest importance that judges and admin- 
s^tntois 'should never be persuaded by money or otlier- 
wj- to '.lieu “ of persons." 

II. Sld(jicick, Methods of Tlthics, p. 239. 
0. Keiiutation ; repute. 

of the best rcsjKct in Rome . . . 
ir.ue ui-h'tl that noble Erutus lind his eyes. 

Shak., J. f\, i. 2. 59. 

10. < ‘on-id’ ration; motive. 

H • u ri"t riu \ I. d u ith these worldly r.’v- f . 

Ltitimcr. Scjmoti id the riough. 
'PI « ( 'll! for \.hn h we aie moved to uoik la Mimetimes 
tlo L- - ' In " Ineb u e conceive of the verj u otking it- 
‘.If, an> nil ther at all 

Ilonlcr, EeeleS. I’olity, i. 7. 
Alr-ttr ncr, for some private respect, jdotted in 

r ngl.iiid to runie Captaine .Smith. 

(Juoted in Copt. John Smith's \\'()rks, I. 2().'». 

For rc‘<pects 

Of hlith, degree'^ of title, and advancement, 

I nor admire nor slight them. 

Fortl, Perkin Warheck, i. 2 . 

11. Point orpartk'ular; matter; feature ; point 
of ^^“\V. 

I think she u ill he ruled 

III all re^pecti hy me. Shnk., R. and J., iii. 4. 14. 
Niiw . a'' u e «eem to dlffi,r inoiir ideas of e\i)ensc. I ha\ e 
rt .* lived she shall ha\ «• In r own v ay, and he lier own nils- 
til -•> in til it rf'iirrl fm- the future. 

Sheridan, Selniol for Scandal, n. 3. 
Indi I i - VO enn'd Inireauei'aticallj , hut thishureaneniey 
dilfer- 11 ! inonj than one rc-rju'ct fiom ours in Enrojie. 

Quarterhj Jlci\, CLXII, 453. 

12. I'cd.itioij ; regard; reference: used e.’-jio- 
cinlly ill the phr.n^'O i/<or inth rcsjicct to (ovof). 

flii'.reli go\ermnont that is appointed in the Gospel, and 
1 a.' elu'.f t' to the «onl. 

Milfoil, Reformation in Ihig., !!. 
Shit 1 1 Iff having liis uife liy the hand, and silting hyher 
to clit r In r. in r< '»•' et tlint the said storm >va«» so fierce, 
In* was 'lain, and «hn picseive*!. 

.V. Morion, .New rngland’s Memorial, p. 319. 
In respects nlatntlj ; eonifiarathcly Ppcaklng, 
lie V as a nnui ; tli(«, in respect, a chlM. 

Shak , 3 Iltii. VI., V. 5 T'O. 

In respect of. (nt) In eompaifson ^^jth ; ra lativ ely to 
.\ll piltv'' are riofhhig in rc'^pci't f/thi<. 

.^jx'ii.'cr, Sonnet'', Kill 
In /< •; -'f of a fine noikman, I am hut ... a cohliler. 

Shak., .1. i. 1, 10. 

(^) III <.i)n»idi’r itiori of. 

'Jh« f< itlnT'^ of their (Ostriches’l wings ami tailcs are 
-lift .'. 11(1 fine In re'c;j<’cf tf/icrct'/ tliej are iimch used 
in tin* f.i'iin i of (icntlcwoincn. 

Cor//af, Crudities I. 40, sig. Ik 
Thei ^li'Mild dcfiress their guns and fire down int<itho 
h<iM, !»' rt^p'ct oj the \c?«ci attacked staixllng so liigh 
out fd tlu uatiT. Di’ Quxnrrtj. 

(r) In point of. it. regard to. 

If in T< ';«'<•/ of ''jx'culation all men nrecitlier I'latonists 
or Aii-totclians, in re'^>ect of ta.ste all men are cither 
PJre'-l. German. 

J. J. Si/inonds, Italy and rfieece, p, 3(il. 
=:Syn. 4. l!‘liiiiat>', S^tiinalion, etc. five estcan. 

respectability (rc-siJck-ta-biPi-ti), //.; pi. /v- 

.•■jo t ffilutiiif '■ (-(iz). [= I'h rcspcrtabilitr = Sjn 

r< 'i>( ftrhiliddd = rfsjiriidhilidada; as nspre- 
tdhh 4- -/fy -/uYfV;/).] 1. Tlio statt3 or cliar- 
.'K'trr ol being rfspcetablo ; tho condition or 
fjiinliti' s v.’hicli doserve or cominnud respect. 

A goM-lieadi d < am-, of rare oriental wood, mhh-d ma- 
t' ri ill) to lb" high ro'i'CctaftilUii of his aspect. 

Ilaxrthornc, Seven Gable.s, vlll. 

2. A ro-|«ecf able xior.son or thing; a speciineii 
or ty|H‘ of wiint is resiiectablc. 

.Smooth-t-ha> en not a few one finds that 

me not good for much. Carliilc. 

respectable (re-spek'ta-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
rcsjicrtfthlf = 5Si». rcspclahlc = Pg. rcspritdvct = 
it. ri-'jif ffdhilr, < ^[L. rcsjwctabiliSf wovihy of re- 
Hpeet, < L. rc^jicctarc, respeci: see respect."] 1. 
Ciiimblo of boiiig resficcted; -worthy of respeet 
or esteem. 

In the great civil w.ar, even the had cause had been ren- 
ilered n yj^^rtahle and amiable by the purity and elevation 
of mind wbleh jiiany of its friends displayed. 

Macanlay, Ilallain's Const. Hist. 
.She irritates iny nerves, tlmt dear and rcsjicctahlc Potts. 

)V. L. Aform, Matrimony, xxvil, 

2. Having an lionest or good reputation; stand- 
ing well witii otlierpeoplo ; reputable: as, born 
of i>oor blit respectable parents. 

At tills time . . . ilrs. I'rlor was outwardly rc^peefaW^; 
and yet . . . rny groceries were consumed with remarkii' 
hlc rapidity. Thackeray, Ix)vel the Widower, I. 

3. Occupying or pertaining to ft fairly good 
position in society; moderately woll-to-do. 
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You mistake, my good Mrs. Ronnington! . . . You have 
lived in a quiet and most respectable spheic, but not, you 
understand, not . 

Thackeray, Level the Widower, iv. 

4. Mediocre; moderate; fair; not despisnble, 

Tiie Earl of Essex, a man of resjiectable abilities and of 

some military experience, was appointed to the command 
of the parliamentary army. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
Rritisli writers, not of the higlicst grade, but of rcspcc^ 
table nwik. R. O. White, Words and Their Uses, iii. 

5. Proper; decent: as, conduct that is not rc- 
spcctnhle. [Colloq.] 

It will 1)0 necessarj' to find a milliner, niy love. . . . 
Something must be done with Maggy, too, who atpiesent 
13 — ]j;i — baiely rcsjyectable. Dickens, Little iJorrit, i. 35. 

respectableness (re-spek'ln-bl-nes), n. Re- 
siiectability. 

respectably (re-spek'tsi-bli), adr. In a respec- 
table manner, (o) In a manner to merit respect. (5) 
Moderately ; pretty well ; in .i manner not to be despised, 
respectant (re-spok'tanl), a. [< OF. rcspec- 
fdiify < 1 j . rcsj)ccia)i{t-js, ppr. of rcspcctare, look 
at, respect: seo respect.] In her., looking at 
each other: said of two animals bonio face to 
face. Kampant beasts of proy so borne are saitl 
tohe ennilmtdiit. Coinpuro djj'ronic. [Rare.] — 
Respectant in triangle, in Ai-r., ‘arranged in a triangle 
with the lie.ads or b'-aks iiointing inward or toward one 
another: said of thico beasts oi buds, 
respecter (re-spi'k'lor), u. Ono wlio respects 
or regards; chiefly u^ed in the phrase respect- 
er of pi rsoid-, a per.-ion who regards tlio exler* 
nal circumstances of others in his judgment, 
and suffers his opinion to be biased by them, 
to the in*ejudiec of candor, justice, and eipiity. 
I perceive that God is no rcniccter of ixersous. 

Acts X. 34. 

respectful (re-spckt'ffil), a. [< respect + -/«/.] 

1. Marked oi* characterized by respect; show- 
ing respect: as, rr.' 7 )tc//>d deportment. 

With humi)leJoy, and with respect/ul Fear, 

The listening I'c-ojile shall his Morj' hear. 

Prior, Carmen Scculaie, xxx\ili. 
Ills costume struck me with re.«}>eetful nstuidshnient. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, \j. 

2. Full of outward or formal civility; emc- 
luouious. 

Fiom till.'! «lear Ito-om ‘'hall I ne'er be torn? 
Orjougrow ccd!l or forsworn Y 

Prior, CcH.i to Damon. 

3t. Worthy of respect; receiving respect. 
[Ifare.] 

And Mr. Miles, of Swansey, whoafleiw.ardscamcto Dos- 
ton, and Is now gone to Ills rest Roth of tlicse liave a re- 
niectful cliaractor in the churches of this wlhlcnicss. 

C. Mather, Mog. Chris., iii.. Int. 
= SyiL Civil, dutiful, courteous. coni)>laisaiit, deferential, 
polite. 

respectfully (re-spokt'fiil-i), mlr. In a respect- 
ful manner; whtli respect; in a inaimor com- 
porting witli duo estimation. 

We relieve idle vagnuits ami counterfeit beggars, Imt 
ha%c no care at all of these really poor men, who are, me* 
thinks, (o be Tcsjiect/ully treated in l egaid of their quality. 

Conley, Avarice. 

respectfulness (ro-.spekt/ful-nes), u. TIio cliar- 
ucter of being I'cspeetfiil. 
respecting (rO-spek'ting), prrp. [Ppr. of re- 
,s]fcet, r.] 1. Considering. 

Theic is none worthy, 

Respectiny her that's gone. 

Shak., W. T.. V. 1. 35. 

2. Regarding; in regard to; relating to. 
Re’yiectiny man, whatever wrong w’c call 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 

i’ope, Essay on Man, I 51. 
Reypcctiny my sernions. I most sincerely heg of you to 
e.xteimate nothing. Treat me exactly as 1 deserve. 

Sydney Simth, *!'« Francis Jeffrey. 

respection (re-s])ek'slipn), H. [< LL. respee- 
lio{ii-), < h. rcspieerc, pp. respect us, respect, re- 
gard: Kec respect.] Tlie net of respecting; ro- 
spoet; regard. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

Then s»vd Christ, Goc tlioii and «lo likewise— that is, 
w'itUout difference or rrJ 7 W’cfiVm e)f poi.sons. 

Tyndate, Works, j), 78, 
Now, nittm, with r(s})ectiom to this boy. 

Diekent, tJie.at Expectations, xii. 

respective (r<7-.spok'tiv), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
rcsjtcciif = Pr. rcspcctiu = Sj). Pg. respeetu'o = 
It. rispetUvo, < ML. rcspee.tivus, < I j. respieere, pp. 
rcspcctus, look at, observe, resjiect : sec re- 
spect.] 1 , Observing or noting with utlent ion ; 
regardful; hence, careful; circumspect; cau- 
tious ; attentive to consequoncc.s. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Rcspeclice and wary men had rather seek quietly their 
own , . . than with pain and hazard make thcinsclves 
advisers for tlie common good. Hooker. 
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Love tliat is respective for increase 
Is like a good king, that keeps all in peace. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. 3. 


To be virtuous, zealous, valiant, wise, 

Learned, nsjiective of his country’s good. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 

2f. Relative ; having relation to something 
else; not absolute. 

Which are said to be relative or respective? Those tbav 
cannot be well understood of themselves without having 
relation to some other thing. 

Blundcville, Arte of Logicke (1599), i. 11. 


TTeat, as concerning the humane sense of feeling, is a 
various and respective thing. 

Bacon, Nat. and Exper. Ilist. of Winds (trans. 1653), 

[p. 275. 

3t. Worthy of respect; respectable. 


What should it be that he respects in her 
But I can make respective in myself? 

5/!rt/r.,T. G. ofV.,iv. 4. 200. 


Wintp. Pray thee forbear, for my respect, somewhat. 
Qiiar. Hoy-day! how resj)cctivc you are become o’ the 
sudden I B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


4t. Rendering respect; respectful. 

The bold and careless servant still obtains ; 

Tlie modest and respective nothing gains. 

Chapiman, All Fools, i. 1. 
I doubt not but that for your noble name's sake (not 
their ow!i merit), wheresoever they [sermons] light, they 
shall findrespcctive entertainment, and do yet some more 
good to tho church of God. Rev. T. Adams, IVorks, 1. 14. 

5t. Ch.nraeterizcd by respect for special per- 
sons or things ; partial. 

Away to heaven resiycctirc lenity, 

And fire eyed fuiy be my conduct no^v ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 128. 
This is the day that must . . . reduce those seeming 
inequalities and resj^ective distributions in this woild to 
an equality and recompensive justice in the next. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellgio iledici, i. § 47. 

6. Relating or i)ortaining severally each to 
each; several; partieular. 

To those places straight repair 
Where your resi/ectivc dwellings are. 

.S'. Butler, Hudlbras, I. ii. 660. 
They both went very quietly out of the couit, and re- 
tircfi to t!)cir respective loilgings. 

Addikon. Trial of False Alfionts. 


Beyond the physical diffcienees, there are pioduced by 
the rcj! 2 )t'cfirc habits of life mental differences. 

II. Sjiencer, Prin. of Soclol., § 463. 
Respective being, being which in its essential natuie 
refers to sometbing else, as action, passion, date, place, 
])i*sture, and habit.— Respective cns, locality, etc. See 
the nouns. 

respectively (ro-spck'tiv-li), adv. In a re- 
spective munnor, in any sense. 

Tlie World hatli nor East nor West, btit rcspectiucly. 

Italciyh, Hist. World, p. 36. 

Sir, she ever 

For your sako most respectively lov'd me. 

Ben It and FI., Laws of Candj’, iv. 2. 

respectivenesst (re-spek'tiv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being respective; regard or re- 
sj)ect liad to anything. 

So that heo shall find neither a parnphrnsticall, ei^ilo- 
inlzcd. or niccre veiball translation - but such a mixed 
respeclivcncssc as may sheue I indevonred nothing more 
tlicn the truo use, IjcnctU, and delight of the reader. 

Louiatins on Paintiny, by liaydoek, 1598. {Xarcs.) 

respectivistt (rc-spL*kHiv-ist), u. [< respective 
+ -t.sY.] A captious person or eritic. 

But what hauc these our rcspectinuts to doc ^\ith the 
Apostle Paule? Fuxe, Muityrs, p. 1173. 

respectless (re-spekt'les), u. [< respect + dess.] 

1. Having no respect; without regard; with- 
out rofereiico ; careless; regardless. [Rare.] 

The Cambrian part, rcsj/ectlcss of their power. 

Drayton, Polyolbioii, xii. 17. 

I was not 

Respecllcss of your honour, nor my fame. 

Shirley, Maid^a Revenge, ii. 5. 

2t. Having no respect or regard, as for repu- 
tation, power, persons, otc. 

He that is so rcspcctlcssc in his comses 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 

0, indignity 

To my rcsjiecllcss free-laed poesy ! 

Markton, Scourge of Villanie, vi. 100. 

respectuOUBt (re-spek'tii-us), a. [< OF. (and 
F. ) rcspecUicnx = Sp. respetuoso, respetoso = Pg. 
respeitoso, respcctuoso = It. rispeltoso, < L. rc- 
.speetiis, respect: soo respect, n.] 1. Inspiring 

respect. 

Neltlier Is it to be marvelled . . . if they [princes] be- 
come ami admirable in the eyes and sight of 

the common peoj)le. KnoUcs, Hist. Turks (1610). (Nares.) 

2. Re.spectful. 

I thought it parilonablcr to say nothing by a rcspectnons 
silence (ban by Idle words. Boyle, Works, A'l. 44. 

respell (ic-speK)» f'> t. [< re- + spett'^.] To 
sjicll ngaiii; si)eciflcally, to spell again in an- 
other form, according to some phonetic system' 
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(ns in tliis dictionary), so as to indicate the 
actual or supposed pronunciation. 

Now' a unifonn system of representing sounds . . . 
w'ouM bo of great use as a system to bo followed for every' 
word or name on tbo principle of phonetic refpdlinp, 

i\aiurc, XIAI. 7. 

respersef (ro-9p6rs'), v, t [< L, rcspcrsns, pp. 
of rcapergcrc, sprinkle again or over, besprinkle, 
bestrew, < rc-, again, + spargcrc, sprinkle; see 
To sprinkle; scatter. 

Those excellent, moral, and perfective discourses which 
with much pains and greater pleasure wo And retptreed 
and thinly scattered In nil the Urcek and Jloraan poets. 

Jer, Taylor^ Great Exemplar, fref. 

respersiont (ro-spSr'slion), n. , [< L. resper- 
sw{n-), a sprinkling, < rcsx^crgcrc (pp. respersus)^ 
sprinkle: see mpcr^c.] The act of sprinkling 
or spreading; scattering. > 

All the Joys which they should have received In 
ston and distinct emanations if they had kept their anni- 
versaries at .Icnisalem, nil that united they received In the 
duplication of their Joys at their return. . , 

Jer. Taylor^ M orks (cd. 183o), I. bO. 

respirability (rfi-spir-a-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. rc- 
sjiirabilitc; as respirable + -Up (boo - 61 ( 1 ( 1 /).] 
'J'lio property of beitig respirable. Imp. Diet. 
respirable (rfi-spir'o-bl), a. [< OF. P. twp/io- 
blc = Sp. respirable = Pg. respiravet = It. re- 
spirubile, < NL. '’rcspirabilis, CL. rcspirarc, to- 
spiro: see m/iirc.] It. Tliatcanrospiro. Imp. 
Diet.— 2. Capable of or fit for being respired 
orbroatlied: ua, respirable air, 
respirableness (re-spir'n-bl-nos), n. Same as 
rcspirabilitp. Imp. Diet. 
respiration (res-fd-ra'sbgn), n. [< OP. (and 
F.) rcspiralinn = Pr. rcspiracio = Sp. respira- 
cion = Pg. respirafiin = It. respirazione, < L. 
respiratio(n-), brcatliing. respiration, < respi- 
rarc, pp. rcspiratiis, breatbo out, respire, take 
breath: see myirc.] If. Tbo act of broatbing 
again or resuming life. 

Tin the day 

Appear of reejiiration to the Just, 

And vengeance to the wicked. 

.(l/jKon, r. L., xll. fllO. 

2. The inspiration and c.xpiration of air,— 3. 
That function by >Yhieh there takes place an 
absorption of oxygon from tbo Rurroundiug me- 
dium into the blood •with a corresponding excre- 
tion of carbon dioxid. Tills is accomplished in the 
higher animal forms chiefly by the lungs and ekin; the 
gills or branchho of aquatic animals ami the trachcro of 
Insects perform the same function. In unicellular organ- 
isms these changes take place In the protoplasm of the cell 
Itself. The number of respirations in the huniaii adult is 
from Ifl to 21 per minute. About 600 centimeters or one 
sixth of the volnmeof tlicnlc In the lungs Is changed at each 
respiration, giving a dally Iticomo of about 744 gnanis of 
oxygen imu an expomllturo of 000 grains of carbon dloxld. 
Inspiration is eligiitly shorter than expiration. 

Ev'it breath, by rc^TuVnlion strong 
Poro’d downward. Coicper, Task, iv, 348. 

4. In physiological hot.f a process consisting in 
tho absoi'ption by plants of oxygen from tbo air, 
the o.xidation of assimilated products, and tbo 
release of carbon dioxid and watery vapor. 
It is the opposite of afsimilaHon, In wliich carbon dioxid 
(carbonic acid) is absorbed and oxygen given oif— con- 
ti-astcd also as being the waste process In the plant econ- 
omy, a part of the potential energy of a hlglicr compound 
being converted into kinetic energy, supporting the ac- 
tivities of the plant, the resulting compound of lower po- 
tential being excreted. Kcaplratlon takes place in all 
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respiration, rcsplmtlon such ns la heard Immediately 
over bronchi, or over tho troche.!. The Insplnitorv sound 
Is high In pitch and tubular: the expiratory found h high- 
er, tubular, and prolonged. It Is heanl In disease over con- 
solidated lungs. iUso called tubular rcftpiratim.- Bron- 
cbocavcruouB respiration, respiration intcnmiliate 
In character between bronchial and envernous respira- 
tion.— Broncboveslcular respiration, respiration in- 
termediate In character between bronclijal and vesicular 
respiration.— Cavernous respiration. Sec catcnmi*.-^ 
Center of respiration, the ncivous center Mhlch regu- 
lates respiration. It Is mUomatic hi action, but Is guided 
by Incoming inlincnccs from the vagus, the skin, and elsu- 

wherc. ThemalncentcrisHinlleillnextentjundBltuiitLil in 

the floor of tho fourth ventricle, near the point of the cala- 
mus.— Cerebral respiration, slwllow, quick, irregular, 
more or less sigliing respiratlon.eomctimes rcsnlting from 
cerebral disc.'we In children.— Cheyno-Stokes respira- 
tion, a rhythmic form of respiration UefcrIbeU by cbeyiio 
In 1818 and by Stokes in 1640. It coiiMsls of n series of 
cycles In every one of which the respirations pass gradu- 
nlly from feeble and sballow to forcible and deep, and 
then back to feeble again. A pause follows, and then the 
next cycle begins with n feeble Inspiration. This symp- 
tom has been found associated with caldlac and linim 
Icsions.-Coggedorcoff-wbeol respiration. -S.amc as 
inUrrrtpted rcfynrufjon.— Costal respiration, icsplrn- 
tlon in which tho costal movements predominate over 
the diaphragmatic.— Cutaneous respiration, Ra«cons 
absorption and excretion by the skin.— Dlapnraginat- 
IC respiration. Same as nWornfmif ivKjnraHon (whiLii 
sec, under obibwitnal).— Divided respiration, respira- 
tion in which inspiration Is separated liom cxplralloii !>y 
a well-marked Interval.— Facial respiration, respira- 
tory movements of tho face, ns of the alaj nasi.— H SJS U 
respiration. Same os rude rMpirofion.— Indetermi- 
nate respiration. Same as troncAorraVtifer r«;»irn- 
tlon, especially Its more vesicular grades.- Interrupted 
respiration, resplroliou In which the Iii.spirntor)', some- 
thnea tho explraton', sound Is broken Into two or more 
parts. Also called Jerking, imi'y. ami engged or cvg-whrtl 
Wirfmfmn.— Jerkmc respiration. Same a«s tnfrr- 
ntpted rr;r/n*rofion.— Laryngeal respiration, hirj ngeal 
respiratory movements.— Metamorphosing respira- 
tion, respiration In which the flrat part of the Inspiratory 
pound Is tulmlnraiidthe last part cavernous.— Organs of 
respiration, any parts of the bodyby invansof which con- 
stitueuts of the blood are Interchanged with thoRo of n!r 
or water. In tho higher vertehratcp, all of which nre nlr- 
breathers, sucli organs ore Internal, and of complex lobu- 
iated structure, c.!llvd (Sccfira^.) In lower vertc- 

bralcR and many Invertebrates respiration Is cflecled by 
.vatcr, and such organs are usually c.!Ucd gill* 


respiring 

murmur, a murmur intermediate between a vesicular 
and a bronclilal murmur. Also called rude, rough, ainl 
harsh rtfPTnrfltfon.— Indeterminate respiratory mur- 
mur. tjamo as bronchoveidcular Tesjnralorg 7ntmn»r.— 
Respiratory bronchial tube, respiratory bronclu- 
olc Same us lobular bronchial lube (which see, under 
fotidar).— Respiratory bundle. Same oa tolilary /wii- 
culuv (which see, umler #!oh'far»/).— Respiratory capa- 
city. Same ns extreme dijferetitial capacity (which see, 
underropflfi7r/X— Respiratory cavities, a general name 
of the ilir-pnssages : used nl6o to dcBlgnutc the body-cavi- 
tics which contain tlie rcsplratoiy organs.— Respira- 
tory chamber, a rcspiralorj’ cavity. — Respiratory col- 
umn, resplrawry fascicle. Same a.s soittary/unicultu 
(which see, under pt-fiVan/).— Respiratory fllaments, 
thread-Uke organs arranged In tufts near the head ol the 
larva or pup.v of a gnat.— Respiratory glottis, the pos- 
terior portion of llie glottis, between the arytenoid cartl- 
laf-e,.— Respiratory leaflets, the laminated organfi of 
respiration, or stvcalie 


ed lungs, of the pnlmonnry arachnl- 
d-atis. Sec' cut under jmimonari/.— Respiratory mur- 
mur, See re*j)irntory Respiratory nerve, 

(fl) dixtrrnal, the posterior thoracic nerve. See thoracie, 
(6) irifrnmf, the phrenic nerve.— Respiratory nerve 
01 the face, tho fsiciai nerve.— Respiratory nerves of 
Bell, the facial, phrenic, and poptcilor thoracic nerves. 
— Respiratory orifice, (n) a tllgmatum or breathing- 
jK>re. (6) An orlllce, generally at the end of a tubular 
proee«.s thrmigh whleh tome aquatic larxw, or lajvse 
iuiiig in putrescent matter, under tlic £kin of animals. 
I'tc., obt.iin air.— Respiratory percussion, tbe per- 
eu««ion of t!ie clicst in dlflerent plmses of icspiralion, 
wltii regard to the variations of tlie somuls elicited.— 
Respiratory period, the time from the beginning of one 
Insinrntlon to th.al of tlie next.— Respiratory plate, 
in rntmn., a rcpplrntorimn, nr fal'i* pill.— Respiratory 
portion of tho nose, the lower portion of the nasal 
cavity, exclndlnp tlie upi)tr or olfactory ptwtlon. — Re- 
spiratory pUlSC, alternating cnndllion of fullness and 
cmptlnesHof tbe large Is of the neck or elsewhere, 
synchronoue with expiration and in«idratlon.— Respira- 
tory quotient, the ratio of the oxjgen excreted by the 
lungs (a.R caibon dioxid) to ib'U jibHurlicd by lljem In the 
same time (as free oxygen). It is ueuallyin the neighbor- 
hood of Respiratory sac, a simple rac-t Ike respira- 

tory organ of vanon! animal*^— Respiratory sounds, 
the sounds made by tlic.'iirwhen being Inhaled or exhaled, 
e9pecbllya5h(firdlnnn»rultiitlonoMrltiiig-lI«'Ui*, nonnal 
or diseased. Rce verteulcr rffpiraU-r}i murmur below, for 
description of nonnal sound*.— Respiratory surface, 
tbe surface of the liinc« that tome* in rontnet with the 
air. 'lids surface is cxttmled bj minute piibdit iMon of 
the lungs into Mnail caxltlcs or nir-cell*.— Rcsplraton^ 
tract, In mnf., agencral term denoting the sum of the mr- 
pas.»ages.- Respiratory’ tree, in an organ found In 
R<jine holnlhnrhn*, ronslsllng of two lilghly contractile, 
branchitl. nnd atborri'Cint tubes which run uji toward 
the anterior (xtremily i>f tbe bwly, and perform Uie 
function of rcsi)ir:itlun ; the cloaca.— Respiratory tubs, 
nny tubular organ of ri"-iilratlcm ; a 9plraclc. .see fjn^ 
rotlr and 6rrnf/<vn^-f?»f^.— Vesicular respiratory m^- 
mur, tlic normal mnnnur. I'lic quality ol the Inspira- 
tor)' pound is >c«lcubtr ; the cxplnitoiy sound, ahsont In 
many ca*e.% Is contlnumis with the liipplratoiy, nnd Is 
more Idowing, lower, nml nitich short er.— Vesiculobron- 
chial respiratory murmur, t^nme as bronehoveftcttiar 
' murinur. 


breathing water, i - 

or branehife. .Most tiivcrtcbratcs, however (na ncaily all 
the Immense class of Insects), breathe air by various con- 
trlranccs for Its admission to the body, generally of tu- 
bular or bamlnitted structure, which may open by pores or 
spiracles on almost any part of the body. Tho orgatjs of 
mollmks .are extremely variable inform and position; 
they nre commonly called branrAf.T or gills, technically 
eteuidia. Some gastropods, called pwlmonnfr, nre air- 
brcatheis. Araclmldans arc cUstIugnished as pufmonofe 
nnd iraehente, according to tho laminate (or saccular) or 
tho simply tubular cbaroctcr of their organs of respira- 
tion. The character of the lungs as olTsctsof the alimen- 
tary canal is somewhat peculiar to tho higher vertoliratcs . . 

—being represented In the lower, as fishes, only by an air- rfp/arnforj/ mtmm . . 

bladder, If at all; nml tho various organs of resplrat 'on of rcspire (ra-Ppir ). r.; pret. ami pp. ppr, 

lower animals are only analogous or J'V’ctlonally repr^ rnpiring, [< 01’'. resjunVy F. rc.'-pirci'sz Fr. lai), 

’ ' Pp rrsjnrnr = It. respirnir, < L, rcspirarCf 

hroatlio out, exlmlo, krontbe, take kreatli, re- 
vive, recover, < re-, back, a^aiu, + spirnrc^ 
krcatliP, klon*: see sptrU. ('f. (t'^'plrc, enuspire, 
expire, inspire^ perspirc.'\ I, iutriins. If. To 
breathe nfrain; licueo, to rest or enjoy relief 
after toil or suffering’. 

nim shall the Britons, l.ito tllsmajd and wcake, 

From ihclr b)ng vaR*alngp gin to resinre. 

Sjienfcr, F. Q., HI. ill. 30. 
tooth’d with Ease, the panting Youth rcfjdres. 

Congtsve, To Sleep. 
Hark I he strikes the golden lyre; 

And seel the loituriHl ghouls rr^/irr; 

See shady forms advance ! 

Pope, Oilc on St. Cocilln'd D.ay, 1. C4. 

2. To Lrentlio; inliivlo air into tlio liings anil 
oxlialo it, for tlio purpose of mnintnming ani- 
mal life; hcaco, to live. 

Yet the brave Barons, whilst they do rf.-ipirf, . , . 
>YIth courage charge, with comeliness retire. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 65. 

H. trnns, 1/To breathe in and out, as air; 
inhale and. o.xhalo; breathe. 

Stethlnks, now I come near her, I respire 
Some air of that lato comfort I received. 

li. Joimn, Poelaster, iv. 0. 
But I, who ne'er was blcss’d hy Fortune’s hand, . . . 
Long In the noisy Town have been immur'd, 

Ilcspir'd its smoke, and all Its cares endnr d. 

Gay, Rural Sports, i. 

2. To oxlialo; breathe out; send out in exhala- 
tions. 

Tlie air respires the pure Elysinn sweets 
In which she breathes. R. Jonson, Toetaster, 1. 1. 
As smoke and various substances separately Issue from 
flro lighted with moist wood, so from this great being 
[Bralima] were respired the lligveda, etc. 

Colelrobe, Asiatic Researches, VIII. 

iiuutcn iiisniruiiuii. .iiiuiuiuo » . - r . . . - x r-t. -i i e 

firmly pressed for two seconds respiratory (ro-spir a- or res pi-ru-to-n), ff. [= retiring (ro-spir mg), n. [\ crbaln.of rcsjRPf. 
est, thus imitating a deep ex- '^,rcsplratolrc]<,s\lj.respiratorUiSf ilj.rcspirarc, r.J A broathiiig; a breath, 
w innvfmpntfl R nii ( n nprso. j-^gpiro; BCO PpiTainiug could not stir him from his stand, nlthougU he 


active cells both by day and by night; asslmllntlon only 
by d.!)llght (then overshadowing the other process) and 
in cells containing fhlorophyl. 

5. The respiratory murmur. — 0t. A breathing- 
spoil; an interval. 

Some meet rerjnration of a more full trial and enqiilr)’ 
into each cthcre condition, 

Bp, Hall, Cases of Conscience, Iv. 0. 
Abdominal respiration. -See abdotm'naf.— Amphoric 
respiratlon,re9piratory murmur with musical intonation, 
such as might be produced by blowing across the mouth 
of a bottle. It occurs In some cases of pneumothorax and 
with some phthisical cavities.— Artlflclnl respiration, 
respiration Induced by artificial me.an8. It is required 
In C.TSC3 of drowning, the excessive Inhalation of chloro* 
lorm or of noxious gases, etc. In tho case of n person ap- 
parently drowned, or in an asphyxiated condition, the fob 
lowing treatment has been recommended. After clearing 


sentative, not homologous or morphologically representa- 
tive, of such lungs. {^copneogaster.) In biros the jirgnns 
arc distributed in most parts of the body, even In the in- 
terior of bones. <Sco jwirMmrttocyif.) In cmluTosthunllnu- 
toU is an organ of respiration, as well ns of digestion .'md 
clrciilntlon. See cuts under Branchiostoma, gill, and Mya. 
— Puei^e resplratdon. scc ;wpn7r.— Rough respira- 
tion. Same as rude respiration. — Rude respiration, a 
form of bronchovesiculnr respiration, tho sounds being 
harsh.— Supplementary respiration, respiration witii 
Increased vesicular murmur, ns hcanl over normal parts 
of the lungs when some other part of them Is Incapaci- 
tated, as from pncumoiil.'i or plcnrlsy. — Thoracic res- 
piration. Same as costal rr^nm/ien.— Tubular respi- 
ration. Same ns bronchial respiration. — Veslculocav- 
emous respiration, respiration intcnncdlntc In char- 
acter between vesicular nnd cavernous respiration. 
respirationaKrcs-pi-ru'shon-ul), a, [< 
tioii + Samo us rc.^pira(orij. 

respirative (ro-spir'n-tiv), a, [< rcsjn>q/(io») 
+ -ive.l Porforraiiig respiration, 
respirator (res'pi-ra-tor), «. [NL;, < Ij. respi’ 
rare, pp. rcspirattiSf respire; sco mp/re.] An 
instrument for breathing through, fitted to coyer 
tho moutli, or the iio.se and mouth, over which 
it is secured by proper bandages or other ap- 
pliances. It Is mostly used to exclude the passage Into 
the lungs of cold air, smoke, dual, nnd other noxious sub- 
stances, especially by persons having delicate chests, by 
flremon, cutlers, grinders, ami tho like, and by divers In 
operations under water. Respirators for persons with 
weak lungs have several plies of line gauze made of hlgli- 
ly hcat-conducting metal, which warms the air ns It pasacs 
tnrougti. Scc arrophore. 


the mouth and throat, the patient should be laid on his resDiratorium (vos^pi-rri-to'ri-um), «. ; pi. )‘C3- 
bnek on aplane inclined allttlcfrom thefeetupward; the ^ a\ TNT. Tioiif ni rr^iuratoriue YO- 

shouldcra gently raised byn firm cusblon placed under Pirat0)ia (-»). 

them; the tongue brought forward bo as to project from spiratory: BCQrcspivatoi g,} incnroiM.,ono ot tuo 


acre gemiy raiscu oyn nrm euBinon i»nceu unut-i j--; — ----- x t 

; the tongue brought forward bo as to project from spiratory: BCQrcspivatorg,} iiicnroiM., onoottuo 

laminiforra gill-liko organs or hranchiro found 
on tholurv© of certain aquatic insects, nnd used 
to draw air from tho water, in dipterous larva; they 
arc commonly four in number, two near tho head and two 
at the end of the abdomen. 


the side of tho mouth, and kept In that position by an clas- 
tic band or string tied under the chin. Remove all tight 
clothing from neck and chest. The arms should then be 
graspetl Just above tho elbows, raised till they nearly 
meet above tbo head, and kept stretched upward for 
two seconds : this action Imitates Inspiration. The arms 
aro tiion turned down nnd firn ’ - . - - 

against tho sides of tho chest, „ 

plratlon, These two sets of movements should bo perso* 
verlngly repeated at the rate of fifteen times In a minute. 


As soon ns a spontaneous effort to breathe is perceived, 
cease the movements nnd induce circulation nml warmth. 
—Branchial respiration. See 6raneAr'a?.— BronoMal 


to or serving for respiration —Bronchial resplra- 
toxy murmur. Same as bnmdnal reepimtion (which sec, 
under rrQnVation).— Brouchoveslculor respiratory 


xvrought it out 
With short rrsjn*rin£f5, and with sweat. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvl. 102, 



respirometer 

respirometer (res-pi-rom'e-t6i*), «. [Irreg.<L. 
rc'^yirarc, take breath, + Gr. iihpov, measure.] 

1. An in'^trnmont which is used to detennine 
the condition of the respiration. — 2. An appa- 
ratus for supplying air to a diver under water 
by means of a supplj" of compressed oxygen, 
^Yhich is caused to combine in due proportion 
with nitrogen 'chemically filtered from the air 
♦•\!)inHl from his lungs in breathing. 

respite (res'pit), n. [Early mod. E. respit; < 
Mlh rrsj)it, }r<!p}(f, lespiftc, < OE. respect, 

d''-Iay. ^(‘^]»itf‘. E. rtpit = Pr. respieg, respeit =. 
Sp. y^v 7 i/r^)r=:Pg. rcspciio-=l\. ri.^pi'tio, rispetio, 
rf-ju-ct. d» lay. L, resprefus, consideration, re- 
‘“T)' "!. >rL, .h h’y, postponement, rr"<i)ire, proro- 
-T.tiou: If, Respect ; regard. See 

Out of more rc^jnt, 

Mj ti IkMc Inth for to amemlo if ^:rctc ilelit. 

Ciioucrr, IVoilus, v. 137. 

2. Tomporary intennission of labor, or of any 
pr< or operation; interval of rest; pause. 

IVith (hat word, vithoiitc more rc'^pile, 

Ili-'v lillcii gruf and criden intously. 

Chai'crr, Knight's Tale, 1. (Wi. 
Some pause and rc'^ntc onlj I rc<|aire. 

Sir J. Denham, Passion of Dido for .I^ncas. 
I'vzuitium has a respite of Inlf a centurj*, and Egypt of 
ni'ire than a luindrcd jeara, of .M.ameluke tyranny. 

Stnhh<^, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 202. 

3. A pnttine: oil or postponement of what was 
fixed: dc'lay; forbearaiiec ; prolongation of 
time, as for the payment of a d^bt, bcj'ond the 
fixed or legal time. 

To mat-' von understand this. . . I crave imt four days’ 

Tc^vite. ' — Shnk., M. for il., Iv. 2, 170. 

4. In ; (a) Areprieve; temporary suspen- 
sion of the e.xocution of a capital offender. See 

'Ili-* court ga>c him respite to the next session (wlilcli 
V a= nppoinlcd the th*st 'iuesday in August) to bethink 
linii«cK. tint, retracting and reforming ids error, etc., the 
court niieiit shon lilm fa>or. 

Winthroj), IMH. New Enghand, I. 20.'. 
CliiiUian . . liad 'omc rc*pt7c. and was remanded 
had: to j.rnmi. Dunj/an, I’ilgrlm’.s Progress, p. 101. 

V, li% grant me respite nlio <l«.scivo my doom? 

iJroicnin'j, Jting and Rook, II. 217. 
(h) The d‘day of .appearance at court granted 
to a jury heyoiid the proper term.^syn. 2. Stop, 
c'f ..'•t’i /n‘ '•tay.*— 4. Jiepricer, J:c«p{(e. Sec reprine. 
respite (re^'pit), r. pret. and pp. 
ppr. n^pitirg, [< ilE. respiten, rcsj>i(c, s OF, 
7C'j>it' )\ rr^^pcitcr, respect, delay, postpone, < L. 
ft ^)in'(nrc, ennsider, re.spect, ML. delay, po.st- 
ponr : .«f“* rc'^ptct.] 1. To delay: postpone; 
adjourn. 

Til innc t<i llic Sowdon furth with all tlicy went, 

The Inrde® and the knyghtes cuerychone, 

.\ri'l prajod linn to rc^tpiU the lugement. 

Ucnerifilcs {ti. E. T. S.), 1. ICdl. 
Tluy di‘clar«.d only their opinions In writing, and rcji- 
pited tlie full (kiennination to another gcneial meeting. 

irtTit/irop, Hist. New England, I. .3S3. 

2. To relieve for a time from the execution of 
a «entonce or other punishment or penalty; re- 
])rieve. 

It is gr'-tf liarnic that thow art no crjstin, and fain I 
v.olih- fliat thon i-o were, to reiniilc the fro dctli. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), Hi. 
•Trlfros ii.nl reejiit'-d tlie younger brotlicr. 

Macaulap, Jllst. Eng., vll. 

3. To rolif'v,- by a pause or interval of rest. 
V.'iih a dre nUul indnfitrj' of ten days, not rc/;/i7oi^ Ills 

.'-’ouldii.r' d-i\ nr nieiit, [Cresar] drew np all l’i« Ships and 
t'Otr-ni' liM them nmnd ^>itliin tlie chciiil of his r.imp. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., II. 
(;.irf nny lie respited, but not rcjiealcd ; 

No iierfccl cure grows on tluat bounded field. 

Wordsicorth, Evening Voluntaries, Iv. 
4t. To cease; forbear. 

Your manly re.soiin oghte it to rcsjiitc, 

To plen your frendo, anil namely me, 

T’bat never )et in no degre 
Ofichded you. 

Chaucer, Aiicllda and Arclle, I. 239. 
= S5T1. 2. ^ce reprPve, n. 

respiteless (rcs'pit-les), a. [< respite +,-te.] 
Witliout respite or relief. Ikixtcr. 
resplend (rC-splend'), I’. f. [< JIE, rcsplciujcn, 
< OF. rrsjil’riulir, also rcsplaiulrc, F. rcsplcnOir 
= Pr. resplundrc, rcsplandir (cf. Sp. Pg. respinn- 
ilcccr) = It. risplcndcrc, < L. rcsplcndcrc, sliino 
briglitly, glitter, < re-, again, back, + spiciidcrc, 
sliine: boh splendid.'] Tosliine; bo resplendent. 
I.ydi/ale, [Pare.] 

I.Iciitfnant-Ocncral Webb, . . . wborcifpfcnffcd in velvet 
and gold lace. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, il. 15. 

resplendence (rO-splen'dens), it. [< LL. rc- 
spicmlcntia, < h! rcsplcn(lhn(t~)s, resplendent: 
BCG resplendent.'] Brilliant luster; vivid brigbt- 
hcbb; splendor. 
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Son I thou in whom ray glory I behold 
In full re^endence, heir of all my might. 

Blilion, P. L., v. 720. 

=S3TL See radiance. 

resplendency (re-splen'den-si), n. [As rc- 
sjitcndcncc (see -cy).J Same as resplendence. 
Coigravc. 

resplendent (re-splen'dont), a. [< ME. re- 
splendent, < L. 'rcsplende'n{t-)s, ppr. of resplcn- 
dcrc, shine brightly: see rcs/)/cHd.] 1. Shining 
with brilliant luster; very bright; splendid. 
There all within full rich arayd he found, 

M’ith royall arras, and resplendent gohl. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ^iii. 35. 
Bright 

As the resjdendcnt c.'ictus of the night, 

That Hoods the gloom with fragrance and with light. 

0. ir. Holmes Br>’ant's Seventieth Birthday. 

2. In /nr., issuing ra 3 's: said especially of the 
sun, sometimes of clouds. See radiant, 3 — Re- 
splendent feldspar. Same as adidana or moonstone. 

= SjTl. 1. GloriouB, beaming. See radiance, 
resplendently (re-splen'dent-U), adv. In arc- 
spicndcntmaiiner; with brilliant luster; with 
groat brightness. 

resplendisht (re-splcn'dish), V. i. [< OF. rc- 
.^plcndiss-, stem of certain parts of rcsplcndir, 
siiiiie brightly: soo resplend.] To shine with 
great brilliancy; be resplendent. 

Vppon this s.ald tombe was he ther ligging, 
Ite^ndendisinij fair in tliis chambre spmd. 

of Partenay (E, E. T. S.), 1. 4512. 
The lieujn visible Is . garnisshed with pianettes 
and aterre-^, rcsjylendis'-iiinye in tlie moste pure firmament. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, ill. 2. 

resplendishantt (re-splen'di-sbnnt), a. [< OF. 
rcsptcndissoiil, ppr. of rcsplcndir, sliino bright- 
ly: see resplend.] Resplendent; brilliant. 

And thorowc y** vertuc of thy full myght 
Causost y*' world to be resplendisdiaunt. 

Fahyan, Chron., xllx. 

resplendishingt (lo-splen'di-sbing), ». Re- 
spfendenee; splendor. 

And as the Suimc doth glorlfie each thing 
(Iloweuer base) on which he deigns to smile, 

.So your ckai e eyes doe gliic resptendishing 
'lo all Ihflr oi»Jects, lie tlicy ne’er so vile. 

Daviet, ^luse’s Sacrifice, p. 7. {Davies.) 

respond (re-spond'), v. [< OF. respondre, rc- 
spnndrc, F. ripondre = Pr. respondre =r Sp. Pg. 
rc'^pondn' = It. respondcrc, risjiondcre, < L. rc- 
spondcrc, pp. respon.sns, answer, < re-, again, 
back, 4* .<:}tond/re, pp. .ytonsnts, promise: see 
sponsor. Cf. dtspond, eorresjiond.] I. intrans. 

1. To make answer; give a reply in words; 
specifically, to make a liturgical respon.se. 

I remcndicr him In the divinity Rchool re.^o«d»«y and 
disputing witli a perspicuous energy. 

Oldisu vrtli, Edmund Smith, In .Tohiison's Llvcsof the Poets. 

2. To answer or reply in nny way; exhibitsomo 
action or effect in return to a force or stimulus. 

A iicwafillctlon strings a newchoid in the heart, which 
rcejHmdstn Rome new note of complaint within the wide 
s^calf of tmman woe. lluchninster. 

Whenever there arises a special necessity for the better 
performance of nny one function, or for the establishment 
of some function, nature will reitpond. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 427. 

3. To correspond ; suit. 

To every tlicmc rcsjxtnds thy various lay. 

ir. Broome, To Mr. Pope, On Ills Woi ks (1720). 

4. To be answerable; bo liable to make paj’- 
inent: as, tho defciidunt is held to respond m 
damages. 

II. irans. If. To answer to; con’cspond to. 
[Rare.] 

Ills great deeds respond Ids speeches great. 

Fairfax, tr. of T.aspo’s Godfrey of Boulogne, x. 40. 
2. Toansw'cr; satisfy', as b^' payment: as, tho 
prisoner was hedd \o' respond the judgment of 
the court. 

respond (rc-spond'), n. [< ME. responde, rc- 
spoi(ndc,rcspoicne,respon ; from the verb.] If. 
An answer; a response. 

Wherennto the whole Arnilo niiswcrcd wltli a short rc- 
sjjontf and, .at the same time, bowing thcnisclucs to tlio 
ground, B.iiut«d the Moonc with great superstition. 

I'urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 295. 

2, In liturgies: (a) A vernicle or abort anthem 
efianted at intervals during tho reading of a 
lection. In the Anglican Church the responses to the 
commandments (Kjries) arc responds in this sense. 

The reader paused, and the choir burst In with responds, 
vcrslcles, and anthems. 

if. ir. Dixon, Hist. Cliurcli of Eng., xv. 

{h) A response. 

The clerk answering in tlic name of all, Et cum spiritu 
tuo, and other responds. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 831. 

3. In arch., a lialf-pillar, pilaster, or any cor- 
responding device engaged in a wall to rocoivo 
the impost of an arch. 


response 

The four responds have the four evangelistic symbols. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 208. 

respondeat ouster. Bqq judgment. 
responde-book (re-spon'de-buk), n. A book 
kept by the directors of chancery in Scotland 
for entering the accounts of all non-entry and 
relief duties payable by heirs who take precepts 
from chaueer)'. 

respondence (re-sponMens), n. [= It. rispon- 
denza, eonformitj’^, < L. respondcn{t-)s, respon- 
dent: see Qt. correspondence.] 1. 

The state or character of being respondent; 
also, the act of responding or answering; re- 
sponse. 

Th’ Angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 71. 

2t. Correspondence; agreement. 

His rent In fair respondence must arise 
To double trebles of his one yeare’s price. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, V. i. 57. 

respondency Ci’?-spon'den-si), n. [As respon- 
dence (see -cy).] Same as respondence. 

Thus you see the respondency of tho spiritual to the nat- 
ural fool in their qualities, liev. T. Adams, Works, I. 248. 

respondent (re-spon'dent), a. and;?. [= OF. 
respondani, F. r6ponda’nt= Sp. rcspondicnie = 
Pg. respondente = It. rispondcnic, \ L. respon- 
den{t-)s, ppr. of respondcrc, answer: see re- 
spond.] 1. a. 1. Answering; responding. 

The wards respondent to the key turn round ; 

The bars fall back. Pope, Odyssey, xxi. 49. 

2. Conformable; corresponding. 

Wealth respondent to pavinent and contnbutions. 

Bacon. 

Well may this palace admiration claim, 

Great, and respondent to the master’s fame ! 

Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 315. 

II. Ji. 1. One who responils; specifically, in 
a soholnstio disputation, one who maintains a 
thesis, and defends it against tho objections of 
one or more opponents. Tliere was no burden ot 
proof upon tlic respondent at the outset, but, owinp to the 
admissions wliiclt he was obliged by tlic rules of disputa, 
tion to make, it was soon thrown upon liim. 

Let them (scliolars) occasionally change their attitude 
of mind from that of receivers and resiiondeiits to that of 
enquirers. Filch, Lectures on Teaclilng, p. 172. 

Specifically — 2. One who answers or is called 
on lo answer a iietition or an appeal. — 3. In 
math., a quantity in the body of a table : opposed 
to argaiiicnt, or tho regularly varying quantity 
with wliieli tlie table is entered. Thus, in a table 
of powers, wl)erc the itase is entered at the side, the expo- 
nent ot tlie top, and tlie power is found In the body of 
the tabic, the last quantity is tlie refrpomient. 
respondentia (ros-pon-den'shi-jl), «. [NL. : see 
responded cc.] A loan on tho cargo of n vessel, 
payment being contingent on the safe arrival of 
tho cargo at tho port ot destination — the effect 
of such condition being to except tho eontract 
from tho common usury laws. See hottomry. 

Commissions on money advanced, maiitime interest 
on bottomry and rcKpondentia, and the loss on exchanges, 
etc., arc apportioned relatively to the gross sums expended 
on belialf ot tho several interests concerned. 

Encyc, Brit., III. 148. 

responsal (re-spon'sal), a. and n. [= F. rc- 
sponsat, < LL. responsatis, ono wlio answers for 
another, a sponsor, apoorisiary, prop, adj., per- 
taining to an answer, < L. rcspntisum, an an- 
swer, response: see response.] I.t a. Answer- 
able; responsible. 

Tliey were botli required to and sureties to be responsal, 
etc., wlicreupoii they were troubled. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 347. 

II. n. 1. Response; answer; especially, a 
liturgical response. 

After some aliort praiera and respnnsats, theniass-priest 
hags at tlic liands of God tills gi cat . . . favor. 

Brevint, Soul and Samuel, xiv. 

2. (n) In tho Roman empire, a representative of 
a foreign church or prelate, wlio resided at the 
cfipital and conducted negotiations on ecclesi- 
astical matters; an apoerisiary. (6) A proc- 
tor for a monastery or for a member of it be- 
fore tho bishop. 

response (re-spons'), «. [< ME. respoiw.se, rc- 

spons, < OF. respons, rcs 2 )uns, rcspoiiee, F. rd- 
pousc = Pr. respos = Cat. rcsjwns = Sp. Pg. rc- 
.•.ponso = It. rispomo, rcspoiiso, < L. responsnm, 
an answer, neut. of responsus, pp. of rcspoiidcre, 
nn.swer: see )'c.<;io»f7.] 1. An answer or reply, 

or something in tho nature of an answer or 
reply. 

Whut was bis respons written, I nc eatih no herd. 

Bob. of Tirunve, tr. of Langtoft, p. 98. {Latham.) 
There Bcems a vast psychological interval between an 
emotional respoMA’i* to the action of some grateful stimulus 
and the highly complex intellectual and emotional devel- 



response 

opnient implied in a distinct appreciation of objective 
beauty. J, SuXhj, Sensation and Intuitioiii j). 17. 

lloro specifically— (a) An oracular answer. 

Then did my resjioim clearer fall : 

“ No compound of tliis earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all,” 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

(&) In Vdurgics: (1) A verse, sentence, phrase, or word said 
or sung by the choir or congregation in sequence or reply 
to the priest or officiant. Among the most ancient re- 
sponses besides the responsories (which see) arc hi cum 
spiritit tuo after the Dominus vobiscum, Ilabcmus ad 
Dominmn after the Sursum Corda, Amen, etc. Sometimes 
the response is a repetition of something said by the offi- 
ciant. A verse which has its own response subjoined, the 
two together often forming one sentence, is called a I’cr- 
sicle. In liturgical books the signs and ^ are often 
prefl.Ked to tlio verslcle and response respectively. Also 
(formerly) responsal, (2) A vcrsiclo or anthem said or sung 
during or after a lection ; a respond or responsory. (c) 
Iteply to an objection in formal disputation, (d) In music, 
same as answer, 2 ( 6 ). 

2. The aet of respoiuling or replying; reply: 
as, to speah in response to a question.— Consul- 
tary response. See consnhffrj/. 
responsibility (re-spon-si-biri-ti), n.\ pi. rc- 
sponsihilities (-tiz). [= F. rcsponsahilitc = Sp. 
responsahihdad = Pg. rcsponsabilidadc = It, r/- 
sjwusahihtd ; as responsible + (see -hiliti/).'] 

1. Tlio state of being responsible, accountable, 
or answorahlo. 

A responsibitOy to a tribunal at which not only miuls- 
teis, . . . but even nations themselves, must ojjc day an- 
Bwer. liurkc, A Uegicidc Peace, lii, 

Jlespnnsibilitif, in order to he reasonable, must be limited 
to objects within the power of the responsible pf'rly, 

A. 7/nnii7fon, The Federalist, No. G.I. 

Gen. .Tackson was a man of nill, and bis pbrnso on one 
mcmornble ocenslon, “I^^^ltake ihc rc.-riionsibility,' is a 
proverb ovei since. Emerson, Fortune of tlic llojmblic. 

2. That for which one is responsible oraceount- 
ublo; a trust, dtity, or the like: ns, heavy rc- 
sponsihihtics, 

Ilis wife persuaded him that ho had done the best that 
any one could do w ilh the rcs 3 )onfribiliticJt that ought never 
to have been laid on a man of his temnerameut and habits 
Uowclls, A Fearful Ilo.<»i)onsiblllty, xlil- 

3. Ability to unswor in payment; moans of 
pajing contracts, 

responsible (ro-spon'si-bl), a. [= OP. (and F. ) 
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sponsuOf groimd-ront, = It. risponsionc, an an- 
swer, reply, < Ij. rcs 2 )onsioin-)j an aiiswor, reply, 
refutation, < rcspomlere, pp. rcsjwnsiis, answer: 
see resimm,] 1. The act of answering; an- 
swer; reply. 

ItRBpon^ons unto the questions. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, iii., No. 21. 
Everywhere in nature. Whitman finds human relations, 
luiman respousiom. The Century, XIX. 294. 

2. In fine, pros.: (a) Tlie metrical con’espon- 
denoe between strophe and antistroplio. (i) 
A format coiTespondojice between sueecssivo 
parts in dialogue. — 3. pi. Tlio first examination 
wliioU those students at Oxford liave to pass 
wlio are candidates for tlio degree of B. A. 

responsive (rS-spou'siv), a. and n. [< OF. (and 
F. ) responsif = It. risponsivo, < LI., rcsponsiviis, 
answering (ML. responsiva, f., an answering 
epistle), < L. rcsponclcre, pp. rcspoiisiis, respond : 
ECO respond.] I. a. 1. Answering; correspon- 
dent; suited to something else; being in accord. 

The vocal lay responsive to the strings. Pope, 

2t. Responsible; answoi-ablo. 

Such pel-sons ... for whom tlic church herself may 
safely he responsive. Jer. Tni/tor, Works (c<l. 1895), II. 2SS. 

3. Able, ready, or iiielincd to respond or an- 
swer; nnsworing; replying. 

A responsive letter, or letter hy way of answer. 

Aylife, Tarergon. 

Tlic swain responsive ns the milk-maid sung. 

Goldsmith, Dcs. Vil., 1. 117. 
A may Ito more quickly resjmisive to a stiinnins tlinn 11, 
and may have a wider range of Bcnsllillity, and yet not lie 
more dlsci iminntlve. J. Sully, Outlines of Psycliol., p. 11.5. 

4. Cliaraetcrizcd by the use of i-esponses: as, 
a respimsire service of public worsliip. — 5. In 
low, pertinent in answer; called for by tbo 
question : ns, a party is not bound by an an- 
swer given by bis oivu witness if it is not rc~ 
sjionsirc to tlie question, but may bavo tho irre- 
sponsivo matter struck out. 

Il.t »• An answer; a response; a reply. 
Ilesitoimvet to sncIi ns yo wrote of tho dates licfore re. 
licarsed. Bp. Burnet, Kcconis, II. 23. 

responsively (ro-spon'siv-li), ntlr. In a respon- 



rcsponsin. cnlly, sungin response to or nltcrimtion with a 

I have scarce collected my spirlls, Imt lately scnttcicd urecentor. 

In the admiration ol your form ; to wliich IJ the bounties _ j. nflion bool- fnrmorlv in use con- 

til jour mind bo any « ay r«;Km.nWe, I doubt not but my II. ”• All 0 (liC 0 -l) 00 k loimcUJ in use, COIl 

desires slmll llnil a smootli and secure passage. tniniiig tbo rcspoiisorics or tlicso ami tlio nii- 

B. jansaii, Every linn oulol ids Ilmnuur, li. 1. tipilOllS for t!lO cniioilicnl llolir.s. 

2, Answerable, as for an act performed or for responsorium(i‘Os-pon-sd'n-um),H.; pl.m;)o«- 
its couscqiienees, or for a trust reposed or a soria {-a). [ML., iieut. of *'rcs/>onsoniis: see 

debt; ncconntablo; spocificnll.v. in cfbics, Ui 7'csponson/.2 Hnmo ns rrspou.sori/, 
general, having such a mental or moral cliar- responsofy (ro-spon'so-ri), a. and »• [< ML. 
actor as to bo capable of knowing and obsciw- ^rcsjtonsonusf adj. (as a noun, respousoriumf 
ing the distinction of right from wrong in con- neut., responsona, f., ecd.. a response), < L. rc- 


spondvre, pji. rctpoiisus, respond: see respond^ 
I, u. Containing answer, 

II. 7 f.; pi. responsories Julitnrpics: (a) 

A psalm or portion of a psalm sung between 
the missal lections. Among tlie anthems represent- 
ing this custom arc the Greek iiiokelmenon, the Ambro- 
sian ps.'ilmulus or psalmellus, the GnlUcaii psaliuus rcs- 
pousorlns (lesponsorj* ijsalin), ami the Mozambic ps:il- 
tcrimn or psaUcmlo— all the.«?c prcce<lhig the cjfislle, anil 
the Komnn ami Snniiii gnuhiiU preceding the gospel. The 
responsory was sting not niitiphoimlly, hut liy a lector, 
precentor, or seveinl cantors, the whole choir respomUng. 
The name resvomory Is often given Bpcclllcally to the 
gradual (whicii see). ( 6 ) A portion of a ]»salm 
(ofigiiiiilly, a wliolo psnlm) sung between tbo 
loctious at tlio ciuiouicnl liours; a respond. 
Also ir.vpoiisoriHiii. 
wben bo wns tnkeu account of. ^ ^‘rlbire 

3 Able to answer or rospoild to H'O; 'vason- thoirsolc eneompassure, 

able claim or to wliat is expected; able to dis- wliom tlicy inoiie, lilnek todes giuc resjmnsure. 

cluirge on obligat ion, or liu villg estate adequate c. Tourneur, Transformed Metnmorpliosls, st. 87. 

to tlio payment of a debt. ressala (res'a-lii), u. Sco risaht, 

lie is a rcspoiirfWc-looking gentleman dressed in black, ressaldar (ros'iil-diir), )l. Sco risflldar. 

Dickens, iiic.ak Uonse, xxviii. j. 0 g 3 a,ntf^ ressaimtt, n. Same as rcssaiil. 

4. Involving responsibility. ressaut (rcs-af'), >i. [Also rcssoult, also orro- 

Eut it is nrcsponsillc trust, and dilllciilt to discliargc. ncoiisly jr.swwHf, rcssoiiiil; K.OF. ressaut, rcssault, 

Dickens, p rcssiiul = Pr. rc.<isaiit, rcsaul = Cat. rcssiilt = 
Responsible business Wicnt.), rAlcs next in impoitance gp^ pj,_ rcsalto = It. risotto, a projection (in 
nliovc tliose descritied as “utility.”— Responsible utu. i r -srj if rvesattus ^ L. rcsitire, pp. 

ity<(/i«,(.),a minor actor wlio can bo trusted witli very; “‘[‘-“•J; ^ "f „„0 J rrl,, I t i 

firnall paits — who is also said to play “genteel business.' iCSUltilSj leap back . SCO ‘tcsilc, and tl. 1C f .J 

responsibleness (re-spou'si-bl-nos), n. Tlio 111 arch., a projection of any member or part 


duct, and therefore morally ncconntablo for 
oiic’h acts; in particular (with reference to a 
certain act), acting or having acted us a free 
agent, and with know lodge of tho ethical char- 
acter of the act or of its consequences. M’ltu 
regard to tho legal use of the word, two conceptions are 
often confiiBcd — namely, that of the potential condition 
01 being bound to answer or respond in ease n wrong 
fihouhl occur, and that oi the actual condition of being 
bound to respond because a wrong has occurred. For 
tlie flret of these TeKpomible is properly used, niid for tlic 
second liable, 

lYith ministers thus responsible, “the king could do no 
wrong ■' Sir E May, Const. Hist. Eng., I. I. 

In this sense of the woril we say that a man is rcsitonsi- 
bleUiT that part of an event which wns undetermined when 
lie wns left out of nccount, and which became detenniiicd 


state of being responsible; responsibility. JSai^ 
Ici/, 1727. 

responsibly (re-spon'si-bli), adi\ In a respon- 
sible manner. 

responsion (ro-spon'shon), n, [= OF. respon- 
sioiif an answer, surety, surctysbip, = Pg. rc- 


from or before another. 
i* 0 St;i»(i'est), «. [< ME. rest, rcstc, < AS. rest, 
ricst, rest, quiet, = OS. rcsta, rasta, rosting- 
phice, burial-place, = D. ru.st = HLG. restc, rest, 
= OIIG. rasta, rest, also a measure of distance, 
rcslif rest, SIIIG. rastc, G. vast, rest, repose, 


rest * 

= Icel. rosf, a mile, i. e. the distance between 
two resting-places, = Sw. Dan. rast, rest, = 
Goth, rasta, a stage of a jouimey, a mile; with 
abstract formative -sf, < q/ ra, rest, Skt. y ram, 
rest, rejoice at, sport, > raii, pleasure.] 1. A 
state of quiet or repose; absence or cessation 
of motion, labor, or action of any kind ; release 
from exertion or action, 
lYhils forto sytte ye haue in komaundement, 

Youre hcede, youre Imndo, your feet, holde yee in rcste. 

Babees Book (E. E, T. S.), p. 4. 
Our rural ancestors, witli little blest, 

Patient of labour when the end was rest. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 242. 
The w’orking of a sea 
Before n calm, that rocks itself to ml. 

Cowper, 'Tusk, vi. 739. 

2. Freedom or relief from everything that dis- 
quiets, wearies, or disturbs; peace; quiet; se- 
curity; tranquillity. 

Yef we may hem discounflte, we shall be riche and in 
resit alwey nftere. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii, 174. 

The man will not be in rest until he have finished the 
thing this day. Ruth iii. 18. 

Yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to tlie minds of others. 

Shale., \V. T., ii. 1. 191. 
Best, 

As deep as death, as soft ns sleep, 

Across his troubled Iicart did creep. 

irdfiani Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 48. 

3. Sleep; slumber; hence, tho last sleep; 
death ; the grave. 

After nl this surfet and accesse he hedde. 

That he slepte Seturday and Sonenday til sonne W'ente to 
reste. Piers Ploiman (A), v. 210. 

One tliat thinks n man always going to bed, and says, 
“God give you good rest/” Shak,, C. of E., iv. 3^ 33. 

4. A place of quiet; perrannont habitation. 

In dust, our final rest and native home. 

Milton, P. L., X. loss. 

5. Stay; abode. 

That you vouchsafe your rest hero in our court 
Some little time. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 13. 

6 . That on or in which anything leans or lies 
for support, 

Ifo made narrowed rests round about, that the beams 
should not lie fasluncd in the walls of the house. 

1 Ki. Vi. 0. 

.‘Specifically — (n) A contrivance for steadying the lance 
when couched for tho charge: originally a mere loop or 
stirrup, nsunlly of Icntlicr, perhaps passed over the shoul- 
der, but when the cuirass or breastplate was introduced 
secured to a hook or projecting horn of iron riveted to this 
on the left side. Tliis hook also Is called rest. A simi- 
lar liook was sometimes aiTaiiged so far at the side, and 
so projecting, as to receive the lance itself ; but, this form 
being Inconvenient, the projecting hook was arranged 
with a hinge. In the Justs of the fifteenth and sI.Kteenth 
centuries the heavy lance W’ns found to require a counter- 
poise, and the rest w’ns made double, the hook projecting 
sidewise, ami n long tongue or bar projecting bnckwtml 
niider tho arm with a sort of spiral twist at the end to pre- 
vent the butt of the lance from rising, so that the lancc 
wns held ilrmly, and required from the juster only tlie 
cxcrlloii of dirccllng its i>oint. 

When his stalf wns in his rest, coming dowui to meet 
witli tho knight, now verj- near him. he perceived the 
knight had missed his rest. Sir P. Sidney, Ai-cadia, iii. 
Not like that Arthur who, with Inuce in rest, . . . 
Shot tliro’ the lists at Camelot. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 
(&) A device of any kind for supporting the turning-tool 
or the work in n lathe, (c) A support for the barrel of a 
gun In aiming and firing. 

CImngc love for arms ; girt to your blades, my hoys ! 
Your m!s and muskets take, take helm and tai-ge. 

Pccle, A Fsu’cwell. 

(d) In billiards, fii'od having fixed at its point a crosspiece 
on which to support tlie cue : used wiion the cue-hall can- 
not easily be readied in tho usual way. Also called hridye. 
(c) A support or guide for stuif fed ton saw. E. U. Kniyhi, 
(f) In ylyptics, a support, somowiiat resembling a vise in 
fbnn, attached to the Intiic-hcad, and serving to steady 
the anil wiiile the edges of graving-tools are being shaped. 

7 . a short pause of the voice in rcau- 
ing ; a cesura. 

So varykig still their (hards'l moods, observing yet in all 
Their (luautitics, their rests, their censures metrical. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, iv. ISO. 

8 . Inmmc: (a) A silonco or ptiuso between 
tones, (b) In musical notation, a mark or sign 
denoting such a silence. Rests varj' in form to in- 
dicate their dur.ation witli reference to each other and to 
the notes with which they occur; and they are named 
from tho notes to which they arc equivalent, ns follo\vs : 
breve rest, x: semibreve or whole-note rest, m- ; minnn 
or haU-iiote rest, ; crotchet or quarter-note rest, r or X 5 
quaver or eighth-note rest,*]; semiquaver or sixteentn- 
note rest, dcmisemiiiuavcr or tlurty-BCcoud-note rest, 

liemideinisemiquavcr or sixty-fourth-note rest, ^ The 
duration of a rest, as of a note, may he extended one half 
by a dot, as T . ( - *1 ^ ), or indefinitely by a hold, n. The 
semibtevo rest is often used as a measure-rest, whatever 
may be the rhythmic signature (as a below); similarly, 
the two-measure rest is like b, the three-measure rest like 



rest 


Cy the fotironcasuro rest like d; or a semihrcvo rest or 
similar cha! actor is tiscd with a figure above to indicate 
the imnibcr of measures, as c or/. 
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lie flt'hts as jou sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, 
and ]>roportion; rests me his minim rr.s’t, one, two, ami 
the third in jour bosom. Shnk., Pt. and J., ii. 4. 23. 

9t. A syllable. 

Two rcs^U, a short and long. th‘ Iambic frame. 

i>. Jonnon, tr. of TTorace’s Art of Poetry. 

10. Til at'cc)U)i1i)\(f, the stoppinjrto strike a bal- 
aiKM* or Slim np tlie total, as for tlio jiurpo.se 
of oomjiulintr eomraissions or eonipoiuuliiig in- 
f oro^t . Time, -ui annual rent takes place n hero the rents 
rL'Ciitril b) the mortgagee in i>ossesbion are more than 
sufiicieiit to keej» th‘*nn the interest, ami the surplus is 
directed to be einplujed in liquidation of the princijial 
yrv Inuto 

11. In same as clarion ami sitjjinc. — 12. 
Same as wfirc'^, 3. — 13t, In coHrt-tcnni.'iy a 
quick ami contiiineil returniiiL' of the hall from 
one player to the other. /*. 11'. Lowe, Note in 
Cibber's Apology, I. 14S. 

I'or a wit i^ like a ro'-’t 
Held lip at tenni‘5, >vhen men do the best 
^Vilh tlic hestgamesteri. 

r. /•'•aumojif, To lien .Tnnson 
Knock me down if ever I saw a red of n it bettor pbij ed 
than that last, in nij life. Cibl>cr, t’ai<'le«s llii'shaml, iv. i. 

14. In the Kame of primero, tin' liijihest ur final 
stake made hy a player; aKo, t lie hiiiul of earils 
or the number of points held. See to H't np 
opfV rc^f, under f'Ct. 

Tkich cnic in jiO'Sihility to win, 

tireat Mere up and mightlc hands were in. 

Mxt. / or Mofjs., \i fiilS. {A'nrc'''.) 
Absolute rest, a state of absence of motion, ivitliout n for- 
encj to other bo«lies. Ko definite* meaning can he attach- 
td to the phr.i«e.— Currents of rest. See cnnYuM — 
Equation of rest. SeecYimtmn.— iVlctlonofrcst. Sec 
Jrxe‘i'in. — Large rest, m mcdiVinf miwccf notation, a 

^ — T i— rest or .sign for silence equal In time-value 

— ri{~ ^ large. It was eltlier perfect (o), or im- 

— -r pt.rfect (6) The former (viual to three 
« *' hmg-, the latter to imo.— Relative rest, 

the nhsem' ■ of motion relatiic (n pome bo<ly.— To set 
one's heart at rest. ''*•(• Acnrh— To set up one's 
restt. >co nt =SyTl. 1. /'Uioc Stait, etc. (see ftojO —2. 
AV'*, /.Vr' . tpoct, TrunquiUitij, I't neo. While tlu sc 

V rinU au uctil M’ltli some free<h'm. re>f and rcpf>w apjily 
t'pt c i.illj 1<. tin siispt tided a( tivifj of tiie hoilv ; tv/'C ami 
tpiiit to fu'MhjMi fiom i*ceup.itioii or deiuamb for activity, 
« sjn ' I ill) of the hoiiy ; traiiqnilUtii and jifacb t<i tlie fttc- 
(lorn of liie mind fioin liarassing c.ires or demands. 

rest' (rr-f), r. [< MI'], fcxtcii, < AS. nstnii = 
OS. rr^liini = OFrii's. |■cslt^ = IJ. riis'h'ii = JfLG. 
r<'Ot/( = liIIG. r<i/’lrn, rcstav, riixloii, rc/^Uii, 
JCUG. rii^tdi, rrsUii, G. niilcii = Sw.ranld = 
Dnu. riis/i . rest; from the iioiiii: see trs-/', ii. 
Tile verli ivst' in some tisos niiiiglos with tlie 
dilTcreiit verti ri •I-.] I. iiitrdiin. 1. To eeti-e 
from notion, luntioii, work, or performaiiee of 
liny kind; .stn)i: ile.sist: lie witliont motion. 

He rrytid on the Hcventh day from all his ivork Mhitli lie 
had mad> . (ieii. ii. 

(ivtT the tent a cbnul 

Shall rcjtf h) <lay. d/iVhm, P L., \li 2.'»7. 
lie hangs lutivifn; in donht to act, or red. 

r.ssay on Man, ii. 7 

2t. To eoino fo a pause or to an end; cml. 

, Ihit now the tale f)f kynge Klon, . . . and retunie 

forto pjx Kenf kynge Arthur, I'. T. S.),ii.2_'4 

3. To 1)0 freo from whatever hara‘;ses oi- dis- 
turbs; be ipiiet or still ; be nndi.stnrbed. 

JTy lord shall never re*f; 

I II Match him tame and talk liim out of jiatience. 

Slink., Othello, ill. ,3. 22. 
M’on’d an unfeeling statue for hf.s wife, 

Nor rcAfd till the gods had glv'n it life. 

Coir]}rr, Progress of Error, 1. .321). 

4. Totakero.st; repose. 

Kchc yede to Ills o?tcll to rrstni, for therto haddc tliel 
nede an<l gret myster, for many were they htirte. 

McrliniV,. E. T. .S.), 11. i:i8. 
Old lonl, I cannot blame thee, 

Who am myself attach'd with weariness, 

To the dulling of my sjiirlts ; sit down, and rest 

Shak., Tempest, ill. 3, C. 

5. To sleep; slumber. 

I'hiek sluinhcr 

Hangs upon mine eyes; let me rest. (.Sleeps.] 

Shale., Pericles, v. 1. 230. 

6. In l)ot., to lie dormant. See rcntintf-sporc, 
rcstinr/state, etc. — 7. To sleep the final sleep; 
die, or he dead. 

If in the world he live, m'uII seek him out; 

If In Ills grave he rest, we’ll find him tlierc. 

Sltak., Pericles, Ii. 4. 30. 
.So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, ivealth, and fame. 

Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 
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8. To stand or lie, as upon a support or basis ; 
ho supported; have a foundation: literally or 
figuratively. 

Flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig tlic pendent drops of ice. 

Cou’per, Task, vi. 80. 
Eloquence, like every other art, rests on laws the most 
c.xact and determinate. Emerson, Eloquence. 

This ahbatial staff often rested, like a bishop's, on the 
abbot's left side [when borne to church for his biirhil]. 

Jtock, Church of our Fathers, ii, 215. 
llellef rests upon knowledge as a house rests upon its 
fonnd.ition. II. James, Subs, and .Shad., p. 9S. 

9. To bo satisfied; acquiesce. 

I was forced to rc<t with patience, while my noble ami 
beloved emintiy Mas su injiiiionsly treated. 

Sn\ft, Gulliver's Travels, H. 7. 

10. To be fixed in any state or opinion; re- 
main. 

Keitlicr will be rest content, though thou givest many 
gift?. Prov. vi. Sfi. 

Thou PoM'cr Supreme, whose mighty sclieme 
'I'hcse woes of initie fulfil, 

Here, firm, I rest, they must bo best, 

Itecause thej are tby will ! lixirns, Winter. 

11. To lean: trust; roly; have eonfidenco ; de- 
jioiid for suiJport. 

P.ehold, tliou art called a .Tcm*, ami restest in the Inu', and 
m:ikc*vt lliy boast of Goil. Koni. il. 17. 

Help us, O Lonl our God; forMorrefon tbee, ami in tby 
name do mc go against this multitude. 2 Chron. xiv. 11 . 
That «plrH upon mIionc M<‘al ilepend and rest 
llie lives of many Shak., Hamlet, HI. 3. 14. 

Thoy Tcsfcxl in tbc declaralioh Mluch God had matlc in 
bis climcb. Donne, Sermons, vi. 

12. To be in a eorlain state or position, as a)i 
afTair; stand. 

Nom- thus It rests; 

Her father means .slic shall he all in mIiUc. 

Shak., 51. W. of W., iv. G. 34. 

13. In lair, to ternunato voluntarily the addu- 
cing of cvhienee, in order to await the counter- 
evidence of tlie advors(* party, or to submit the 
caM». upon the evidence, to the tribunal for de- 
ei'^ion. After a party hasicsted he has no longer a legal 
light to put ill evidence, unless to countervail new mat- 
tei ill tile evidence thereafter adduced by bis ailvcrsaiy. 
altiiough tbc court, for cause sboun, may in its discretion 
allow him to do ?•> — To rest in. (el) To depend upon. 

It re.aed in your grace 

lo unloose tills til'd up justice mIicii you pleased. 

ShaK., M. for M., 1. 3. 31. 

(h) To consist or remain in. 

They (Utopiaii.sl think not felicity to all plc.asnrc, 
hut oillj in that jde.isiirt* that Is good and honest. 

Sir T. M*'re, Utopia (tr. Iiy Hobinson), II. 7. 
To rest with, to be m tbc pouerof; depend upon: ns, 
It rests icith time to <lc* l<lc ^Syn. 1. To stay, forbear.— 

1. 3, aiid 4. Jiist. Urjstsr. Pea signifies i»riiiiarily to cease 
from action <»i- Mork, but naturally by extension to be re- 
frcslKil by doing so, and further to be refreshed by sleep- 
ing. AVpovc docs not necessarily Imply pievlonn uork, 
but does Imply quietness, and generally a reclining posi- 
tion. Millie Me tna> rest In a standing iH>sitIon. See stop, 
It , and rcKfl, 11, To depend. 

II. trails. 1. To give repose to; place al 
ri'vt ; refresli b^' repose: sometimes used relle.x- 
ively: as, tonyf one's .sr//'(that is, to eeaso from 
exertion for the iuir])Ose of recruiting one’s cn- 
cib'ios). 

by the reiikejM'licn the kniglit] hade hpmrcstid ryses the 
sun. Destmiction of Tro;/ (E. E. T. S.), 1. 814. 

Enter Fcnllnaml. bearing a log. 

Miranda. Tiav, set It iIom ii and rest */««. m Iicii this burns, 
'Tm 111 Mcep for having wearied joii. .Shak., Tempest, Hi. 1. 

I jiray JOII, tell me, is iiij boy, Go«l rest bis soul, alive 
or dc,ad? Shak., 51. of V., H. 2, 75. 

2. To lay or place, as on a support, basis, or 
foundation: literalh’ or ligurativelj'. 

This Is my p!e.a, on this I ret-t my cause — 

What salth my cuiinsel, Icanictl in the laws? 

Pojfe, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 141. 
.Straight lie t<»ok bin bow of nsh-tree, 

On the sand one end he rested. 

Lomj/eUoir, Hiawatha, Ix. 

3. To leave; allow to stand. 

Now bow I bene or could jircuent these accidents, hau- 
iiig no more mtaiies, 1 rra at jonr censures [judgments]. 

CVq /. John Smith, Works, II. 213. 

rest- (rest), V. [= 1>- nsten, re.stcrcn =G. rcslcn, 
rcstiren = Dan. restrre = S\v. rcstcra, re.st, rc- 
m}iin,< OF. (and F.) rcsier = Pr. Sp. Pg. restur 
= It. restart’, risiare,<. 1 j. rtstare. stoj), rest, stand 
still, remain, < n-, behind, liack, + stare, Htaiid ; 
see stand. Cf. arresf^. Tlie verb rest- is puHly 
confused with soino uses of m/t.] I, intrans. 
1. To be left; remain. 

Nought rests 

Rut that she fit Iter love now to her fortune. 

D. Jomon, AlchemiBt, Iv. 2. 
What rests of both, one Sepulchre shall hold. 

• Prior, Henry and Emma. 
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2. To contimie to lie ; remain: as, rest aasureti 
that it is true. 

He shal reste in stockes 
As longe as ich lyue for hus luther werkes. 

Piers Ploicman (C), v. 104. 
Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. 118. 

I rest Your dutiful Son, J. H. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24, 
Il.t trans. To keep; cause to continue or re- 
main: used with a predicate adjective follow- 
ing and qualifying the object. 

God rest j'ou merry, sir. Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. C5. 
llest you fair, good signior. Shak., 51. of V., i. 3. CO. 
r6St“ (rest), n. [= D. G. Sw. Dan. rest, < OF. 
and F.rrsfc*, rest," residue, remnant, = Pr. resta 
= Sp. rcsto, resta = Pg. rcsto = It. resta, rest, 
repose, pause; from the verb: see resi'^, v.] 

1. That which is left, or which remains after 
the separation of a part, either in fact or in 
contemplation; remainder. 

Let us not dally with God when he offers us a full bless- 
ing, to take as much of it as wee think will seiTe our ends, 
and turne liira backe the rest upon his hands. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

2. Those not included in a proposition or de- 
scription; others. [In this sense rest is a col- 
lective noun taking a plural verb.] 

Plato, and the ^esi of the philosophers, acknowledged 
the unity, power, wisdom, goodness, and providence of 
tile supreme God. Dp. Stillingjlect. 

The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the llj', . . . 

The rest ai*u sober dreamers, grave and wise. 

Coxeper, Task, iii. 137. 

3. Balance; difference; specifically, in the 
weekly reports of the Bank of England, the 
biilanco of assets above liabilities, forming a 
sort of reserve fund against contingencies. [In 
all uses rest is always preceded by the definite 
article.]— Above the rest. See atorc.— Forthe rest, 
as regards other matters; in fine. = Syn. 1. llcsidue, etc. 
Sec remainder. 

rest^ (rest), r. t. [By apheresis from arrcst'^.'\ 
To arrest. [Colloq.] 

Ftar me not, man ; I will not break away; 
ril give tliue. eie I leave thee, so much inonej', 

To warrant thee, ns I am 'rested for. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. S. 

rest‘4, An obsolete form of 
res'b'^ (rest), r. A dialectal variant of roast. 
JlaUitvcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
resist, n. An obsolete phonetic spelling of lumf. 
restagnantt (ro-stag'nsuit), a. [sa It. ristag- 
nantc, stanching, btop]>ing; < L. rcstagnan{U)s, 
overfiowing, jipr. of rcstagnarc, overflow: see 
rcstagnaic^ Stagnant; remaining without a 
ilow or current. 

The nenret we come to the top of the atmosphere, the 
shorter and lighter is the cj Under of air incumbent upon 
the Tcstagnant mercury. Boxjle, Works, 1. 151. 

restagnatet (re-stag’nut), v. i. [= It. ristag- 
narc, stop, solder with lime; < L. rcstagnarc, 
overflow, run over, < rc-, again, 4- stagnarc, foim 
a pool, oveiHow: see stagnate.'] To stand or 
remain without flowing; stagnate. 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to restagnate. 

Wncman, Surgery, i. 21. 

restagnationt (ro-stag-na'shon), II. [< L. rt'- 
stagnatio{n-), an oveiilow, inundation, < I'csfag- 
overflow: rcstagnatc.] Stagnation. 

The restagnation of gross blood. 

iri«c?nn», Surgery, i. 14. 

restant (ros'tant), a. [< F. resfanf, ppr. of res- 
/cr, remain: see rcAf2.] i|. Remaining; being 
in possession. 

IVith him they were restant all those things that the 
foolish virgins could wish for, beauty, dnlntle, delicates. 
riches, faiie speech. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 302. (Davies.) 
2. In hot., same ns persistent: sometimes ap- 
plied specifically to a footstalk from which the 
fnictification has fallen away. [Rare.] 
restate (re-stat'), v. t. [< re- + state.] To 
state again: ns, to restate a charge, 
restatement (re-stat'ment), n. A second state- 
ment, as of facts or opinions, in either tlio same 
or a new form. 

restaur (res-triv'), n. [Also rcsior; < OF. I’cs- 
ior.'i, r^tour, F. restaur = It. restauro, ristauro,(. 
ML. rcstanrum, a restoring: see restore^.] In 
law: («) The remexly or recourse which assurers 
have against each other, according to the date 
of their assurances, or against the master of a 
ship if the loss arose through his fault. (Zi) 
The remedy or recourse a jierson has against 
his guarantor or other person who is to in- 
demnify him for any damage sustained. 
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restaurant (res'ta-rant), n. [< r. restaurant, a 
restaurant, foinierly also a restorative, = Sp. 
rcstaurantc, a restorer, < ML. rcstaura>i{t-)s, re- 
storing, ppr. of rcstaurare, restore, refresh: see 
restore.] An establishment for the sale of re- 
freshments, both food and drink ; a place where 
meals are served; an eating-house. 

The substitution of the Resiaurant for the Tavern is of 
recent origin. In the year 1837 there were reniaxiranU, it 
is true, but tliey were liuinble places, and confined to the 
parts of London frequented by the Frencli ; for English of 
every degree there was the Tavern. 

ir. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. ICO. 

restaurant-car (res'ta-rant-klir), A railway- 
car in which meals are cooked and served to 
passengers; a dining-car or hotel-car. 
restauratef (res'tu-rat), v. t. [< L. rcstam'aius, 
pp. of rcstaurare^ restore, repair, renew: see 
restore'^.'} To restore. 

If one repulse hath us quite ruinated, 

Atid fortune never can bo restniirnted. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1G32). (Xares.) 

restaurateur (res-td'ra-t6r), ?<. [< F. restaura- 
teur = Pr. rcstauraire, rcstaurador = Sp. Pg. 
rcstaurador = It. rcstnuratorc^ ristoratore = D. 
G. restaurateur = Dan. Sw. restaurator^ the 
keeper of a restaurant, < ML. rcstaurator^ one 
who restores or reestablishes: boo rcstorator.'] 
The keeper of a restaurant. 

The ticket merely secures you a place on board the 
steamer, but neither a berth nor provisions. Tlie latter 
you obtain from a rcstaaratcur on board according to fixed 
rates. D. Taylor, ^’ol•thc^n Travel, p. 273. 

restaurationt (rcs-til-ra'shon), n. An obsolete 
form of rcstoratiou. 
restauratort, See refitorator. 

restauret, y* An obsolete form of restore^. 
restayt, V. t. [< ME. rcstai/cu, < OF. resfaier, < 
resfer, rest: boo m'f-.] To keep back; re- 
strain. 

To touch her chyldcr thny fayr him (Christ) prayed. 

His dcssypeles «Uh blame let be hym bede, 

tfc wyth her resounes ful felc rcstayal. 

Alliterative Pvc}ns(ct\. MonrlsX i. Tl.'j. 
rest-cure (rest'kur), ». The troatraont, as of 
nervous exhaustion, by more or less prolonged 
and complete rest, as by isolation in bed. This 
is usually combined uith over-feeding, mas- 
sage, and elcetricity. 

restem (re-stem'), *r. t, [< rc- + stem.'} To 
stem agaiii; force back against the current, 
Xow they do rc-^tem 

Their backward course, be.arlng uilli frank appearance 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. Shak., Otlicllo, 1. 3. 37, 

restful (rest'ful), a. [< late ME. rcstcfuUc; < 
m-ft 4* -/a/.] 1. Full of rest; giving rest. 

Tired wltli all tlieso, for restful death I cry. 

Sitak., Sonuet.s, Ixvi. 

2. Quiet; being at rest. 

I lieard you say, “ Is not my arm of length 
That rcaclictli from the rcsiful EngllHli court 
As far as Calais, to my unclc’e head?” 

Shak., Klch. 11.. Iv. 1. 12. 

restfully (rost'fid-i), adv. [< late ME. rest- 
fully; (restful + In a restful manner; 

in a state of ro.st or quiet. 

They lining restfully and in helth vnto extreme age. 

air T. Elyot, Tlio Governour, ill. 21. 

restfulness (rest'ful-ncs), u. Tlio state of being 
restful. Imp. Dirt. 

rest-harrow (rest'har^o), u. [So called be- 
cause the root of the plant ‘arrests’ or slops 
the harrow; < r., + obj. harrow'^. Cf. 

equiv. F. anf-ic-hccuf, lit. ‘stop-ox,’ < anf-tcr, 
stop, arrest, 4- hwuf ox.] 1. A common Euro- 
pean under- 
shrub, Ononis 
arvensis, gen- 
erally losv, 
spreading, 
and mueli 
branched (of- 
ten thorny), 
bearing pink 
papiliona- 
ceous flowers, 
and having 
tough matted 
roots whicli 
hinder the 
plow or har- 
row. The root 
is diuretic. 

Also wild lico' 
rice, cammocJ:, 
whin, etc. — 2. 

A small geo- 
metrid moth, 

Jplasta ono- 



(irz'f lists). 

a, a flower ; b, the leaf 


naria : popularly so called in England because 
the caterpillar feeds in April and September 
on Ononis arcensis, var. sjiinosa. The moth flies 
in Maj’, July, and August, 
resthouse (rest'hous), «. [< rcsC -f 7 /oksc 1.] 
Same as (tal-bnngatow (which see, under bmiga- 
tow). 

Restiaoese (res-ti-a'so-e),n.p?. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), < licstio -I- -ncc/E.] An order of mono- 
eotyledonous plants of the series Glumacae. 
It resembles the rushes (./uncfice/c) in its one- to three- 
celled ovary and dry/ rigid, and glumaccous perianth of 
six equal segments; and the sedges (Cyperace/p) In habit, 
in structure of spikclets, and in the three stamens, smali 
embryo, and mc.aly or fleshy albumen. It is distinguished 
from both by its pendulous orthotropous ovules and Us 
split slieatlis. It includes about 2-10 species, belonging to 
20 genera, of whicli Jtestio (the type), Willdenovia, and 
Elegia arc the chief — .all scdgc-llkc plants of (he southern 
hemisphere, mainly natives of South Africa and Australia, 
absent from America and Asia excepting one species in 
Cbili and one in Coclnn-Cliina. Tliey are generally peren- 
nials, tufted or with a liard liorizontnl or creeping, more 
often scaly rootstock, tlio stems rigid, erect or variously 
twisted, the Ic.avcs commonly reduced. They are almost 
always diccclous, and have a polymorphous inflorescence 
often extremely dilFcrcnt in llic two sexes. 

restibrachial (res-ti-bi*a'ki-ftl), a. [< rcstihra- 
chium + -n/.] Pertaining to the restibrachium; 
postpeduncnlar. 

restibrachimn (res-ti-bra'ki-nra), u.; pi. resti- 
hrachia (-ii). [NL., < L. rcstis, a rope, 4* hra- 

chium, an arm.] The inferior peduncle of tbo 
cerebellum. Also called imjclobrachium. 

Ilestibroehiinn (Science, April 0, 1831, p. 105) is an nd- 
rniniblc compound, and the same ma}’ be said of its eor- 
rctatives, pontibrachluin and tegmcntibracliium. 

liuek's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 52.'V, note. 

restiet, o. See rcsty^. 
restifft, ft. An obsolete form of restive. 
restiffnesst, «• An obsolete form of rcstivcncss. 
Imp. Diet. 

restiform (res'ti-fonn), a. [= P. rcstiformr,< L. 
rc.s-tis, a cord, rope, 4* forma, form.] Corilcd or 
oord-liko; sjiccilically, in auaf., noting a pint 
of tbo medulla oblongata, called the corjms 

rest for me, or rest form body Restiform body, 

the lafcrlor peduncle of the cerebellum, by which it con- 
nects with tile oblongata and parts below. It contains 
(lie ilircct cercticllnr-tract iilicis, crossed and uncrosseil 
from the posterior columns of the cord, and fibers from 
the contralateral (lowci) olive, 
restily (rcs'ti-H), adv. [< rcstyi 4- -h/-.] In 
a sluggiBh manner; stubbornly; untownrdly. 
Imp. Diet. 

restinction (ro-stingk'shon), n. [< L. rcstiuc- 
ti(t(u-), a tpioiiching, < rcstinyuerc, put out, de- 
stroy, quoneb, < re-, agniti, 4- stinyuerc, ex- 
tinguish: sec extinyuish.'} The act of quencli- 
ing oroxtingui.shing. JJ.I*hiUips, 1700. [Rare.] 
restinesst (rcs'ti-ncs), «. [< resty'^ 4- 
Tondeney to rest or inaction; sluggishness. 

The Snake, by rcstinesse anil lying still all Whiter, hath a 
ciTlaln membrane or filmc growing oner her whole body. 

Holland, tr. of lilny, vill. 27. 

A tenuity and agility of spirits, contrary totliatre^fincM 
of the spirits siipiiosed In those (lint are dull. 

Hobbes, Works, IV, .5G, 

resting-cell (res'ting-sel), n. Samo us restiny- 
.s'pore. 

resting-OWing (res'ting-6'ing), a. [< rcstiny, 
jipr. of r., 4* oirniy, ppr. of oirrL t'-] In 
•Scots law: {a) Ke.stiiig or remaining due; said 
of a debt. (6) Indebted: said of a debtor, 
resting-place (res'ting-plas), u. 1. A idace 
for rest; a place to stop at, ns on n journey: 
used figuratively for the grave. 

Arise. O I.ord God, Into tliy resting place, tliou and the 
ark of thy strengtli. 2 Chron. vl. -11. 

It was from Istrian soil tlint tlic mighty stone was 
brouglit which once co\ered tlic rcsting-jdace of Tlieo- 
doric. E. A. Ereeman, Venice, p. 100. 

2. In huildiny,o. half- or quarter-pace in a stair- 
case. 

resting-sporangium (rcs'ting-spp-ran'ji-um), 
n. A term applied by Pringslieim to certain 
dormant gonidia of Eaprolcynia and related 
fungi which eventually produce swarm-spores, 
resting-spore (res'ting-sp6r), w, A spore which 
can germinate only after a period of dormancy. 
A majority of the spores of nlgie and fungi arc of ttiis 
nature, and they are more largely of sexual production, 
.Many of the same plants produce spores capable of imme- 
diate germination. Also resting cell. 

resting-stage (res'ting-stuj), «. In hot., a pe- 
riod of dormancy in the history of a plant or 
germ. 

resting-State (res'ting-stut), n. In hoi., tho 
periodic condition of dormancy in tho history 
of ivoody plants, bulbs, otc.; also, tho qiiics- 
conce of some seeds and spores (resting-spores) 
betM’cen maturity and germination ; in general, 
any state of suspended nctmty. 


restinguisb. (re-sting'gwish), V, t [< L. restin- 
guerc, put out, < re-, again, 4- stinguere, extin- 
guish. Cf. extinguish, distinguish.'] To quench 
or extinguish. [Rare.] 

Hence the thirst of languishing souls is rcsiinguished, 
as from the most pure fountains of living water. 

Field, Of Controversy (Life, 1710), p. 41. 

resting-whilet (ros'ting-hwil), n. [< ME. rcst- 
ingwhile; < resting, verbal n. of rcst^, v., 4- %ohile.'] 
A moment of leisure ; time free from business. 

Thilke thinges that I hadde lerned of the among my secre 
rcstingivhiles. Chaucer, Boethius, 1. prose 4, 

Restio (res'ti-6), n. [NTj. (Linnteus, 1767), so 
called from the tough stringj’ stems ; < L. rcstis, 
a cord.] A genus of gluma- 
ccous plants, the type of the 
order Jlcstiaccfc and tribe 
licstioidcie. it is characterized 
by one-celled anthers opening by 
a single chink, by two or three 
styles or branches and a com- 
pressed capsule with two or three 
cells and as many dehiscent an- 
gles, and by persistent sheaths, 
and commonly many-flowered and 
panicled spikelets with imbricated 
glumes. The two long linear stig- 
mas are generally plumose. The 
staminate inflorescence is extreme- 
ly polymorphous. There are over 
100 species, natives of South Africa 
and Australia. They have erect 
and leafless stems from a scaly root- 
stock, very much branched or en- 
tirely without branches, with nu- 
merous scattered slieatlis repla- 
cing the leaves, or sometimes in the 
young plant bearing a small and 
perisliable leaf-blade. From their 
U30 It. australisHynownasTasma- 
Ilian rope-grass. 

Restioidese (ros-ti-oi'de-e), 

11 . pi. [NL. (Masters, 1878), 

< Jtestio + -Wc.T.] A tribe of plants of the or- 
der Jtcstiacae, characterized by an ovary of 
throe, or sometimes two, cells, or reduced by 
abortion to a single one, and by a capsular fruit 
— tbo fniit of tbo other tribe, irilldcnovicie, be- 
ing mit-likc. It includes 7 genera, of which 
Jtestio is tlio typo. 

restipulate (r’e-stip'n-lat), e. i. [< L. rcstipu- 
latiis, pp. of rc.slipuhiri, promise or stipulate 
anew, < re-, hack, + siipulnri, promise: see 
slipiilnie.] To stipulate anew. Jmj>. Diet. 

restipulation (re-stip-u-la'shon), n. [< L. re- 
slipiilatio(n-), a coimtef-cngagemont, < rcstqm- 
lari, pp. rcstipulatiis, promise again: see rc~ 
stiputatc.') The act of restipnlating; a new 
stipulation. 

Put If the rciiUjtulntion were absolute, and the with- 
drawing of this homage upon none hut civil grounds, I 
cannot excuse the good king from a just ottence. 

Ilp. Hall, Contemplations, xx. 0. 

restituet, I'. t. [JIE. restituen, < OF. rcslitiicr, 
restore: see restitute.'] To restore; make resti- 
tution of. 

r.atlicr liane wc no reste til wo restitm 

Our lyf to cure lord god for cure lykamcs [body’s] gultes. 

Piers JUowinan (C), xi. 54. 

restitute! (res'ti-tut), 1 ). t. [< L. rcslitutiis, pp. 
of rcstitucrc (> It. rcslitiiirc, ristituirc = Sp. Pg. 
reslituir = F. rcstitucr, > E. reslitue), reinstate, 
set up again, replace, restore, < re-, again, + 
.'■tatucrc, set up: seo statute. Cf. constitute, in- 
sliliitc.] To hring hack to a former state; re- 
store. 

PesUtuted trade 

To every virtue lent ids iiclping stores. 

And elieer’d tlie vales around. Viter, Fleece, 11. 

restitute! (vea'ti-tut), n. [< L. rcstitiitus, pp. 
of rcstitucrc, restore, reinstate: seo restitute, 
p.] That which is rc.stored or offered in place of 
something; a suhstitutc. Imp, Diet. [Rare.] 

restitutio in integrum (res-ti-tu'shi-6 in in'te- 
grum). [L. : restitutio {see restitution)', ia, in; 
integrum, nec. of integer, whole: see integer.] 
Initom. law, a restoration to tho previous con- 
dition, effected hy tho pretor for equitable 
causes, on the prayer of an injured party, by 
annulling a transaction valid by tho strict law, 
or annulling a change in tho legal condition 
produced hy an omission, and restoring tho 
parties to their previous legal relations. Atter 
equit.ahle defense and claim had been introduced in the 
ordinary proceeding, tlie importance of tlie institution di- 
minished. In Unglish and American law theplirnseisused 
wlien a court of eqnity annuls a transaction or contract 
and orders tlic restoration of what lias been received or 
given under It. 

restitution (res-ti-tu'shon), II. [< JIE. rcstitu- 
cion, rcstytucijon, < OF. (and F.) restitution = 
Pr. rcstilucio = Sp. rcstitucion = Pg. rcstituigeio 
= It. restitueionc, < L. rcstitutio{n-), a restoring. 



Flowering Male Plant 
of Kestio cemflanatus. 
a, a male flower. 



restitution 

< rcsiitucre, pp. rcstUutus, set up again, restore : 
see restitute,} 1. The act of rotiirning or re- 
storing wliat has been lost or taken a\Yay; the 
restoring to a person of some thing or right of 
•which he has been deprived; as, the restitution 
of ancient rights to the crown. 

■\Ve yet crave restitution of those lands, 

Those cities sack'd, those prisoners, and that prey 
The soldier hy your will stands master of. 

Fletcher^ Ilumorous Lieutenant, 1, 1. 

2. The act of making good or of ghdng an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury; 
imlemiiificatiou. 

"nepr-ntest thow ncuere?" quath Eepentannee, “ne res, 

titucion inaiK't V" Piers Ploxnnnu (('), vii. 234. 

A free release 

From re v'lfutiort for the late alfronts. 

Ford^ I’erkin \l’»rhccl., iv. 3. 

If a man shall a field or vineyard to he eaten, and 
shall put in hi'' heast, and shall feed in another man's 
field ; of the best of his own field, and of the best of his 
o\vn vineyard, shall he make restilutian. Ex. x\ii. 5. 

3. The putting of things back to their former 
relative positions. — 4. hxlmv: (^) The putting 
of a porson in possession of lands ortenements 
of which ho had boon unlawfully disseized. (/>) 
The restoration of what a party had gained by 
a judjnncnt or order, upon tlio reversal of such 
adjudie.ation by appeal or ■writ of error, — 5. In 
thcol.y the restoration of the kingdom of God, 
embracing tlio elevation, not only of all his sin- 
ful creatures, but also of all tho'physical crea- 
tion, to a state of perfection. Se<* (ijtorntastasi'^-. 
— Coefficient of restitution, the nitio of the relative 
velocity nf two hall's the Instant after their impact to 
their nlatlvo velocity the instant before. — Force of 
restitution, a force tending to restore the relative po- 
sitions of pirts of a body.— Interdict Of restitution, 
See inferilirt, 2 (h) — Restitution Edict, in German hi/t , 
an edict I'STied a p. 1023 hy the Emperor rerdinand II. . 
it required the I’rdtvstanta to restore to the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities all ecclesiastical property and secs which 
the) hud uppriquiated at the peace of I’assnu in 1552.— 
Restitution of conjugal rights. In law, a species of 
matrimonial action uliicli has been allowed In some ju- 
n«dlet!ori«, for redress against a husband or wife who 
livesap'irt from the othci without n putnclcnt reason.— 
Restitution of minors, in fair, a rostoring of minors to 
right« lost I'v deeds executed during their minority,- 
Writ of restitution. In lan\ a writ wlilch lies where 
Judgincni has been reversed, to restore to tiie defendant 
what he bus he**n deprived of liy tlie Judgment, =Syil- 
1-3. Htstiirathin, return. 

restitutive frcs'ti-tiVtiv), a. [< rfstiiutr + 
-ii'/-.] Pt'rtainiiig to or ebaraotorizod by resti- 
tution, ill any '-eiisc*. 

Fruhranj gIvMi distortion within the limits of rcstitu, 
tirr ptiss IT, the I c'tUutloii. pressure is equal to tljc product 
of tla lent ol restitution into the distortion. 

A, Danielt, Trin. of I'liyslcs, p. 236. 

restitutor (rf's'ti-tfi-tor), n. [= F. vcstitutcur 
= fcSp. Fg. rr^titindnr "== It. rcstitutore, < L. res- 
iiiutor, a re.storer, < rcstitucrc^ restore: see ns- 
tituti,} One* who makes restitution; arc.'Jtorcr. 

Their rc'cu* r, or rcsiitvUir, Qul.xotc. 

Gaiitou, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 124. 
restive (ro.s'tiv), a, [Early mod. E. also rcstiff^ 
and witli lo®^ of tlie terminal / (as in joUij < 
jolif), rrstir, rfsty^ (see r^vfyl); < ME. rcstif, 
rcstiJJ'j < OF. rfsUj\ fern, restive^ ‘‘restic, stub- 
born. ^drawing bacinvard, that will not go for- 
ward" (Cotgrave), F. rcsiifj fern, restive'^ Pr. 
rc'itht = It, rrstio, < ML, as if *'rcslivusj di.s- 
po«!ed to re«t or stay, < L, rcstarc, stay, rest; 
see rrv/-. By transition through the sense * im- 
patient nndpr restraint’ (dcf. 4), and partly by 
confusion witli rcsilessj tlie word has taken in 
jiresent iisn tlm additional senso ‘restless ’ (def. 
5).] 1. Unwilling to go or to move forward; 

stopping; balky; ob.stinato; stubborn. Com- 
pare def. G. 

Since I haue ehewed you by reason that obedience is 
Just and neccsiaiy, by example that It Is possible, be not 
rertite In Ihclr weake etubbumness that will cltlicr kcepe 
or lose all. 

Certaiue Learned and Flegant Worke*, etc. (1033), p. 2-90. 

Tlie p^'ople remarked with awe and wonder that the 
he,a8t8 whidi were to drag him (Abraham Ilolniesj to tlie 
pallowfi became restive and went back. 

Macaulay, Hist, Eng., v. 
2t. Not easily moved or worked; stiff. 

Farrnge In mfp/lande ydounged eck 
Is doorie, X atrlke is for oon acre even. 

Palladium, JIusbondrie (E. E. T. H.), p. 181. 
3t. Being at rest; being less in motion. 

Palsies oftenest happen upon the left sldo; the most 
vigorous part protecting Itself, and protruding the matter 
upon the weaker and restive side. 

Sir T, Broune, Yulg. Err. ihaiham.) 

4. Impatient under restraint or opposition; 
recalcitrant. 

Tlio pampered colt will discipline disdain, 
Impatient of the lash, and reslif to tho rein. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, ill. 324. 
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Socrates had as restive a constitution as his neighbours, 
and yet reclaim'd it^ all by the strength of his philosophy. 

Essays upon Several Moral Sulyeets, ill. 77. 

The subject . . . becomes restive, 

Gladstone, State and Church, vi. 
5. Eefnsing to rest or stand still; restless: said 
especially of horses. 

For mointntning lus seat, the horseman should depend 
upon his thighs and knees; ... at times, of course, when 
on a restive horse, everj' available muscle may have to be 
brought into play. Eneye. Brit., XII. 190. 

restively (res'tiv-li), adv. In a restive man- 
ner. 

restiveness (res'fciv-nes), «. Tbe state or ebar- 
ncter of being restive, in any sense. 

When there bo not stond'? and restiveness in a man’s na- 
ture, . . . the wheels of his mind keep way wdth tlic 
wheels of his fortune. Bacon, Fortune. 

restless (rest'les), a, [< ME. rcstleSf rcstclees, 
< AS. rcsticds (= D. ru.'tfcloos = Gc, rastlos = 
Sw. Dan. rastWs), < rcfd, rest, + -leas, E. -less.} 

itliout rest, (a) Deprived of repose or sleep; un- 
able to sleep ; sleepless. 

Better he ivith the dead . . . 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In ecstasy. Shak., ^lacbcth, iii. 2. 22. 

Bestles< he passed the remnants of the night. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabllis, st. 102. 
(tf) rnrestlng: uu({uict, uneasy, continually moving or 
agitated. 

The courser pawed the ground with restless feet. 

And snoiiing foamf^d, and champed the golden bit. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., lii. 457. 
0 niiU-glrl watching late anti long the shuttle's restless 
piny ! Whittier, ilary Garvin. 

lie lost his color, he tost hfs appetite, he was rertfm, in- 
capable of keeping still. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvli. 
(c) ilnrked by unrest: ns, n restless night, (d) Unquiet; 
not satlslietl to be at rest or in peace: as, a restless politi- 
cian ; restlcM ambition ; restless passions. 

In a valcy of this replies inyndc 
I soujtc in moiinteync A* in inydc. 

Tnislyngc a trewe lone for to fynoe. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 150. 
Ite.«tles* was his soul, and wandered wide 
Tlirongh a dim mare of lusts unsatisfied. 

irtYfiffw Morris, Earthly Paradise, 11. 12. 
(f) Inclined to agitation ; turbulent: as, restless subjects. 

Nnturc Iiad given him (Sunderland) ... a restless nnd 
mischievous temper. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 11. 

(/) thiscUIcd , disposed to wander or to change place or 
condition. 

She’s proud, fantastic, apt to change, 

Bestless at home, and ever prone to range. 

Dryden, Stateof Innocence, v. 1. 
Alone he wanders hy tl»e murmuring shore, 

Ills thoughts as restless as the waves that roar. 

O. IF. Hobnes, The Disappointed Statesman. 
(y) Not affording rest ; uneasy. {Rare. I 

To be Imprison’d In tlie viewless winds, 

And Moxvn with restless violence round about 
Tho pendent world. Shak , M. for M., ill. 1. 125. 
But restless was the chair ; the back erect 
Distressed the weary loins, that felt no ease. 

Cojrpcr, Task, i. 44. 

Restless cavy. See caiy.— Restless flycatcher, 5<ri- 
imm on Australian bird, called by tlie colonists 

yrindrr. See cut Under iSn'imra.ssSyiL (u-c) Disturbed, 
dl.'i(|ulctcd, agitated, anxious. (/) Roving, wandering, 
unstable, fickle. 

restlessly (rest'!es-li), adv. In n restless mnn- 
iicr; unquietly. 

restlessness (re-sl'lcs-nes), n, Tho state or 
character of being restless, in any senso. 
restor, v, Seo re.'^taur. 

restorable (re-stOr'n-bl), a, [< rcatorc^ + -able.} 
Capable of being restored, or brought to a for- 
mer condition. 

I may add that absurd practice of cutting ttirf without 
any regularity; whereby great quantities of mfornWc land 
are made utterly desperate. Sirijl, Draplcr's Letters, vIL 

restorableness (ro-stdr'a-bl-ncs), n. The state 
or character of being restorable. Imp. Diet, 
restoraU (re-stor'al), M. [<»T,?/orcl + -«/.] Res- 
titution; restoration. 

Prnmisf'H of pardon to our sine, and restoral Into God’s 
favour. Barrow, Works, II, Iv. 

Testoration (res-to-nVslipn), «. [Formerly also 
rvsiauration ; < ME. rc^Uiuracion, < OF, restora- 
tion, re.^tauraiion, F. Tc.stfmration = Pr. rcstau- 
racio = Sp, rcslauracion = Pg. restatirat^do = It. 
rcstaurazionc, risioracionc, < LL. re.stauratio{ii-), 
a restoration, renewal, < L. rcstaurarc. pp. rr.9- 
iauratus, restore; sec rcslorr^,} 1. Tao act of 
restoring, (a) The replacing hi ti former state or posi- 
tion; return: a8,thercrtorrtfionofaman tohisofilco; the 
restoration of a child to Its parents. Compare phnise 
below. 

Christ as the cause original of resfauration to life. 

7/oot-cr. 

Men’s Ignorance leads them to expect the renovation to 
resfauration of things, from their corruption and i emalns. 

Bacon, rhyslcal Fables, Ix., Expl. 


restorative 

The nation without regret and without enthusiasm 
recognized the Lancastrian restoration. 

Stuihs, Const. Hist., § 358. 
(b) Renewal ; revival ; reestablishment : as, the restoration 
of friendship between enemies; the restoration of peace 
aher war; the restoration of a declining commerce. 

After those other before mentioned, followcth a prayer 
for the good sort, for proselytes, reedifying of tlie Temple, 
for sending tlie Messias and restauration of their King- 
dome. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 197. 

2. Inrtrc/^.and art, tlierepair of in juries suffered. 
In restoration, even when most carefully done, the new 
work cannot reproduce the old exactly; however, when a 
monument must he restored for its preservation, correct 
practice demands that every fragment possible of the old 
bo retained in thenewwoik, so as to preserve as far as may 
be the artistic quality of tho old, and that the original de- 
sign be followed with the utmost care. 

Thence to the Soibonne, an antient fabriq built by one 
Robert de Sorbonne, whose name it retains ; but the restau- 
ration which the late Cardinal de Richlieu has made to it 
renders it one of the most excellent moderne buildings. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 4, 1644. 

Christ Church Cathedral [Dublin] is now in course of 
restoration. Encyc. Brit., VII. 500. 

3. A plan or design of an ancient building, etc., 
showing it in its original state ; as, the restora- 
tion of a picture ; the restoration of a cathedral. 
— 4. Tho state of being restored; recovery; re- 
newal of health and soundness ; recovery from 
a lapse or any bad state: ns, restoration from 
sickness. 

O my dear father ! Restoration hang 

Tliy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms ! SAuAr., Lear, iv. 7. 20. 

Trust me the ingredients are very cordiall, . . . and 
most powcrfull in restauration. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, ii. 4. 

5. In tlicol.x (fl) The recovery of a sinner to 
tho divine favor. 

The scope of St. John’s writing is that the restoration of 
mankind must be made by the Son of God. 

J, BradJ’ord, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 264. 

{b) Tbe doctrine of tlie final recovery of all men 
from sin and alienation from God to a state 
of blessedness; universal salvation; a form of 
Universalism. — 6. That which is restored. — 7. 
In mitii, service, repa>Tnent for private losses 
incurred by persons in service, such as horses 
killed or anus destroyed. — 8. In palcon,, the 
putting togotlior in their proper places of the 
bones or other remains of an extinct animal; 
also, tho more or less ideal representation of the 
e.vternal form nnd aspect of such an animal, as 
infpiTcd from its known remains. See cuts 
under Dinotherium, Iguanodon, nnd Lahyrintho- 
don, — 9. In musical notation, the net, process, 
or result of canceling a chromatic sign, whe- 
ther b, or 2, and thus bringing a degree of the 
staff or a note on it back to its original signifi- 
cation. — The Restoration, (a) In Eng. hUt , the rees- 
tablishment of tlio English monarchy with the return of 
King Charles II. in IGOO; by extension, the whole reign 
of Charles II.: as, the dramatists of the Restoration. (&) 
In JeirUh hist., the return of the Jews to Palestine about 
.537 n. c. ; also, their future return to and possession of the 
Holy Land os expected by many of the Jewish race, and by 
others, (c) In French hist., the return of the Bouibons to 
power In 1814 nnd — after the episode of the "Hundred 
D.'>>8”— In JSlD.sSjm. 1 and 2. Renovation, redintegra- 
tion, reinstatement, return, restitution. Sec rcrtorci. 

restorationer (ros-to-ra'sbon-6v), n. [< rcstora- 
iion + A rostorationist. Inx]}. Diet. 

restorationism (res-to-ra'shon-izm), II. [< res- 
toration + -ism.'] The doctrines or belief of the 
restoriitionists. 

\Vc cannot pause to dwell looger upon the biblical evi- 
dcnco wbicb lias In all ages constrained the evangelical 
church to reject all forms of rertorationism. 

Biblmtliectt Sacra. XLV. 717. 

restorationist (res-to-r.a'shon-ist), II. [< resto- 
ration + -isf.] One who helioves in the tem- 
porary ptinishment of tlie impenitent after 
death, hut in tlio final restoration of all to holi- 
ness nnd tho favor and presence of God. See 
Universalism. 

restorative (ro-stor'a-tiv), a. and n. [< ME. 
restorali/vc, res'tauratijc, < OF. rcstauraiif = Pr. 
restanratiu = Sp. Pg. rcstanrativo = It. ristora- 
tivo. < ML. rcstanrativiis (in neut. restaurativum, 
a restorative), < L. restaurarc, restore: seo re- 
stored] I. a. Pertaining to restoration ; spo- 
eifically, capable of rostering or renewing vi- 
tality or strength. 

Your Presence would he a Cordial to me more restora- 
tive tlrnn exalted Gold. Uoxvell, Letters, I. ii. 3. 

II. n. Tlint wliicli is efficacious in restoring 
vigor; a food, cordial, or medicine which re- 
cruits the vital powers. 

I will kiss thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 

To make mo die with a restorative. 

Shak,, R, and J,, v. 3. 166. 



restoratively 

restoratively (re-stor'a-tiv-H), adv. In a man- 
ner or degree tliat tonfls to renew strength or 
vigor. Imj). Diet. 

restoratort (res'to-ra-tor), n. [Also rcstmira- 
tor; = P. restaurateur = It. ristoratorc, < LL. 
rcstaurator, restorer, < L. rcstaurarc, restore: 
see restoreKJ 1. One who restores, reestab- 
lishes, or revives. — 2. The keeper of an eating- 
house ; a lostanrateur. Ford. (Imp. Diet.) 
restoratory (rf-stdr'a-to-ri), a. [< restore^ -f- 
-at-orp.'] Best’orative. [Karo.] Imx>. Diet. 
restore! (ro-stor'), I’* t-j pret. and pp. mtored, 
ppr. restoring. [Formerly also rcstaurc; < ME. 
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To restore to or in blood. See Mood. =Syn. 1(c). To 
recover. — Sandd. To refund, rep.vy. — 6. ToreiiiGtatc.— 1. 

itcfuni. Kcsiorc. TondurnathtaBtoitaformerplnce; to . . . . - . , Kervino- to re 

restore it to its former condition ; torctum what lias been reStraiUlllg (re-stra nin^), p. a. oert in,^ to re 
borrowed ; to restore what has been stolen ; to be resfored ~ 
to health or prosperity. 

restore!! (re-stor'), n. [Also restour; < OE. rc- 
stor, restour, < restorer, restore : see restore^, a.] 

Eestoration ; restitution. 

Ilis passage there to stay. 

Till he had made amends, and full restore 
for all the damage which he had him doeu afore. 

Spenser, P. Q., III. v. 18. 

All sports which for life’s restore variety assigns. 

F. GrcvUle (Arher’s Eng. Garner, I. 290). 


restrict 

weak plate. Acids, sodium sulphite, bromides, 
and other substances act as restrainers. 

p.a. 

strain or restrict in any way.- (ot) Binding j as- 
tringent. 

Take hede that slippeiymeatesbe notfiyrste eaten, nor 
that stiptik nor rc^fraimni^ineates betaken at the begyn- 
ning, as quynces, peares, and medlars. 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, fol. 45. 
{1) Hampering; restrictive. 

By degrees he acquired a certain influence overme that 
took away my liberty of mind ; Ins praise and notice were 
more restraining than liis indifference. 

Charlotte Bronte\ Jane Byre, xxxiv. 


restoren, < OF. restorer^ rcstaurcr, F. rcsUivrcr vgetore^ fre-stor'), t>. i. r< re~ + storc^J\ To restrainment (re-strau'ment), n, [< restrain 

T\ . n. TA ....... V L J J. 1 '1 'Iiq rtf. I'dlof-tvO-ITIlTUT 


= Pr. Sp. Pg. rcstaurar = It. ristorarc^ rcsUitt- 
rarc^ < L. rcstaurarc^ restore, reptair, rebuild, re- 


store again or anew: as, tbo goods were rc- 
sforede 


new, < rc-j again, 'h.^staiiravc (not u^d), estab- pestorementf (ro-stor'ment), [< OP. restore- 

lisb, make firm, < tixed, = Or. orarpof, . . . • . 

tbat wbicb is firmly fixed, a polo or stake, = 

Skt. sihdvaraj fixed, stable, standing: as a noun, 
plants; from tbo root of L. stare, Skt. -y/ sthd, 
stand: see state, stand. Cf. cius'forc, instore, 
siorc^.'} 1. To bring back to a former and bot- 


vtent = It. ristoramento, i ML. restauramentum, 
< L, rcstaurarc, restore: see restore^.'] The act 
of restoring; restoration. 

Hengist, thus rid of his grand opposer, hearing gladly 
the restorement of his old favourer, returns again witli 
great Porccs. J/i7/<m, Hist. Eng., ill. 


ter state, (n) to bring hack from n state of ruin, injury, restorer (rfc-st6r'6r), n. One wbo or that which 
ir; refresh; rebuild; reconstruct. restores, in any sonso. 


or decay; lepair 
The Lord (saith Cyprian) dootli vouchsafe in manic of 
his seruants to foi*shew to come the reistauring of his 
church, the stable quiet of our health and safeguard. 

Fore, Acts, p. G2. 

To restore and to build .Tcrusnlcm. Dan. l.x. 25. 

(5) To bring back from lapse, degeneracy, or a fallen con- 
dition to a former state 

If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye u Inch arc spiritual, 
rr^forc such an one in the spirit of meekness. Gal. vI. l. 
He stablishcs the strong, restores the weak. 

Coirpcr, Task, 11. :j43, 

(c) To bring back to a state of liealtli or Eoundneas ; heal ; 
cure. 

Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And 
ho stretched it forth ; and it was roitored whole, like as the 
other. Mat xli. 13. 

AVhat, hast thou been long blind and now rrstnrcdt 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., il t. 70. 

(d) In the fine arts: (1) To bring back from a state of In- 

jury or decaj as nearly as may be to the primitive state, 
supplying unj part that may be wanting, by a careful fol- 
lowing of the original work : as, to rrvforc a painting, u 
statue, etc. (2) lo form n picture ormodel of, as of some- 
thing lost or mutilated: as, to a ruined building 

according to its original state or design. 

2. To lu'iiig back ; renew or reestablish after 
interruption. 

That nil their eyes may bear those tokens homo 
Of our restored love and arnit>, 

Shak., 2 Hen IV., Iv, 2. 05. 
By force to restore Laws abrogated by the Legislative 
Parlament Is to comiucr absolutely both them and Law 
It selfo. Milton, Hikonoklastes. .vix. 

A ghost of passion that no smilea restore. 

Tetiuinon, Three Sonnets to a Coquette, il. 

3. To give or bring bnek; return to a person, 
as a specific thing which he has lost, or whieli 
has been taken from him and unjustly retained: 
as, to rcfttorcloht or stolen goods to tlio owner. 

Kow therefore mfore the man his wife. Gen. xx. 7. 
The kingdom sh.all to Isniel be restored. 

Milton, r. R., li. 30, 

4. To give in place of or as satisfaction for 
fiomothing; henee, to make amends for; eoin- 
pensato. 

All that money that yc hauc, k*c I to, wtH not restore the 
wronge that >our fader liatlie don. 

Itouke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i 7S, 
He shall restore five oxen for an ox and four sheep for a 
fiheep. Ex .xxli. 1. 

But if the while T think on thee, de.ar friend, 

All losses arc restored and sorrows end. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 

5. To bring or put back to a fonner position or 
condition; replace; return, as a person or thing 
to a former place. 

So did the Romalnes by their armes restore many Kings 
of Asia and Affricke expulsed out of their kingdoms. 

Piittadtam, Arte of Eng. I’uesle, p. 200, 
Within three days shall Tliaraoh lift up thine head, and 
restore thee unto thy place. Gen. xl. 13. 

Then spake Elisha unto the woman whose son ho had 
restored to life. 2 KI. viil. 1. 

Release me, and restore me to the ground. 

Tennyson, Tlthojuis. 


Doubtless it was a fine work before the 
gers" of restorers touched it. 


Oh great restorer of the good old stage I 

Pope, Duuciad, HI. 205. 

‘ eflncing Iln- 

Athensemn, Jan. 7, ISSS, p. 21. 
restorityt, ». [In*og. < restore^ + I^es- 

toration. 

Well, said Cninina, let it goe, 1 must Impute it lo my 111 
fortune that, where I looked for rcstoritg, I found a con- 
sumption. Lyly, Euphucs and Ida England. (A'afcit.) 

restourf, n. Seo restore^. 
restrain (re-struiF), v. t [< ME. rcsfrchien, re- 
streif/nen, rcstrci/ncu, < OP. restraindre, P. rc- 
strchidrc^ Pr. r'estrenher = Cat. restrenyer = Sp. 
rcstriUir = Pg. rcstrimjir = It. ristringcre, rt- 
strigncrc, < L. rcstringcrc, draw back tightly, 
biiul back, confine, check, restrain, restrict, < 
rc-, back, 4- stringerc, draw tight: seo stringent 
tiiul restrict. CL constrain and strain^.'} If. 
To draw tight ; strain. 

A Imlf-cliecked bit and a head-stall of sheep’s leather 
whlcli, bclngm'trai/ird to keep him Horn stumbling, Imtii 
been often Imr&t Shak., T. of the S., HI. 2. 5D. 

2. To hold hack; hold in; check; confine; 
liold from action or motion, cither by physical 
or moral force, or by any interposing obstnelo; 
bonce, to repress or suppress: as, to restrain a 
liorso by a bridle; to 7'csirain men from crimes 
and trespasses by laws; to restrain laughter. 

Jtertreune and kepe well thy tongo. 

BooKe of Precfdenee (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 100. 
Jtestrain In me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to In repose. Shak., Macbeth, II. 1. 8. 
Gums and ponmtums shall Ids flight re.*train,^ 

Wldlc dogg’d he beats Ids silken wltig.s in vain. 

PojK, n. of the I*, li. 120. 

3. To abridge; re.stricl; liindor from liberty 
of action. 

Though they two were coininltted, at lc.ast restrained of 
llidr liberty, yet this discovered too mtidi of the humour 
of the court. Clarendon. 

4. To limit; coiifiiio; restrict in definition. 
[Obsolete or obsole.scent.] 

Wc do too narrowly dcfliic the power of God, restrain’ 
ing It to our capacities. 

Sir T. Browne, Rcllgio Medici, I. 27. 

And here I shall not restrain righteousness to the par- 
ticular virtue of juBtIcc, . , . but enlarge it according to 
the genius and strain of the book of tlic Proverbs. 

Tillotson, Works, I. 05. 

5. To withhold; forbear. 

Thou easiest olf fear, and reslraincst prayer before God. 

Job XV. 4. 

6t. To forbid ; proliibit. 

Jleslraining all manner of people to bear sail In any ves- 
sel or Imttom wherein there were above flve persons. 

North, Ir. ol Plutarch, p. 7. 
= Syn. 2. Ilestrain, Bepress, Bestrict ; stop, withhold, curb, 
briul e, coerce. Hestrnin and repress are general words for 
holdlr»g or pressing back ; restrict applies to holding hnek 
to a more deflnitc degree: as, to restrain one’s appetite ; 
to restrict one’s self in food or to a certain diet. That 
nldcli wcrrjffrnm xvc keep within limits; that which wo 
restrict wo keep within certain deflnitc limits; that which 


- wo repre&i wc tiy to put out of existence. 

6. To recover or renew, as passages of an an- restrainatle (re-stra'na-M), a. [< restrain + 
tlior defootivo or corrupted; emend.— 7. In CapaWo ofljeing restrained. 

paleon., to represent (an extinct animal) from restrainedly (ro-strfi'ncd-li), adv. Witli re- 
its existing remains. Seore.v(ora(ion, 8.— 8. In gtraint; with limitation. 

musical notation, to bring (a degree or note) restrainer (ro-stra'ntr), «. One wiio or that 
back to its original signification by canceling ,yiiich restrn'ins; specifically, in photog., a 
a cliromatio sign which had affected it tem- cheraicalwhiohis added to the dovoloperfortlio 
porarily. — 9t. To store. purposoofrotardingitsaction, esjieciallyintlio 

That ,vhiIo™ with Wiuie wS mWrf. of an over-exposed plato, or in order to oh- 

TlTHmjn o/Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2846. tain greater contrast or intensity in a naturally 


+ -JHCHf.] The act of restraining, 
restraint (re-strant'), ?/. [< OF. resfrainfe, rc- 

straincte, restraint, fern, of restraint, restrainct, 
pp. of restraindre, restrain: see restrain.'] 1. 
The act ’of restraining, or of holding back or 
hindering from action or motion, in any man- 
ner; hindrance of any action, physical, moral, 
or mental. 

Tims it shall befall 

Him who, to worth in woman overtrusting, 

Lets her will rule ; restraint she will not brook. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 1184. 
Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to 
act or forbear according to the direction of thought, there 
necessity lakes place. This, in an agent capable of voli- 
tion, when the beginning or continuation of any action is 
contrary to that preference of his mind, is called compul- 
sion ; when the hindering or stopping any action is con- 
trary to his volition, It is called restraint. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. § 13. 

2. T]io state of being repi-essed, curbed^ or 
liold back in any way; .specifically, abndg- 
mont of liberty; eonlinemcnt; detention. 

I . . . heartily request 

The enfranchisement of Arthur; whose re^trainf 
Doth jnox'c the murmuring lips of discontent. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 62. 
Pcstraint is for the savage, the rapacious, the violent; 
not for tliD just, the gentle, the benevolent. 

II, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 25. 

3. Repression of extravagance, oxaggerution, 
or vobomcncc ; constraint iu manner or style; 
reserve. 

She knew her distance and did angle for me, 
Jlnthling iny c.agcnic5S witli her restraint. 

S/mA*., All’s Well, v. 3. 213. 
To yonder oak within the fleld 
I spoke without restraint, 

And with a larger faith appeal’d 
Than Papist unto Saijd. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

4. That wlncli restrains, limits, hinders, or re- 
presses; aliinitation, restriction, or prohibition. 

It plenseth the earc better, it shewoth more cunning iu 
the maker by following the nilc of Ids rcjftrnint. 

Ptdtcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 62. 

S.ay flrst, \shat cause 

Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
Envour’d of heaven so highly, to fall olf 
From their Creator, and tninsgross his will, 

For one rfv«fr(7j‘nf, lords of the xvorld besides? 

Milton, P. L., i. 32. 
Whether they IrntmiiUvi] he from God or Kature, from 
Ilcason or Consclenue, ns long as they are restraints, they 
look oil them as inconsistent with their notion of liberty. 

Stillingjlect, Sermons, II. Hi. 

5. Restriction; limitation, ns in npidication or 
(lolinition. 

nic positive laws xvhich Moses gave, they were given 
for the greatest part with restraint to the land of Jewiy. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 11. 

6. In dynam., an absolute geometrical condi- 

tion supposed to be precisely fulfilled: thus, 
a body raoring upon an unyielding surface is 
subject to n Restraint bed and chair, 

forms of apparatus used in controlling the insane, as when 
they exhibit suicidal or homicidal tendencies. =8^^. 1 and 
4. Constraint, Coemon, etc. (see /orcci, «.), repression, 
check, stop, curb, hold-back. 

restriall (ro-stri'al), a. Iu her., dmded bar- 
wise, palcwTse, and pilewise: said of the field, 
restrict (re-strikt'), i\ t. [< L. rcstrictus, pp. 
of rcstringcrc, restrict, restrain: see rc5/rr/f«.] 

1. To prevent (a person or thing) from passing 
a certain limit in any kind of action; limit; re- 
strain, 

Kcither shoulde wc hauc any more wherewith to vexe 
them with confessions, cares reserued, restricted, or am- 
pllatcd for our gainc, Foxe, 'Acts, etc., p. 1173, Hen, VIII. 

If the canon law had restricted itself to really spiritual 
questions, . . . it is not likely that the kings would have 
been jealous of papal or archi-episcopal enactments. 

StuOtfS, Medieval and ilodern Hist., p. 310. 

2. To attach limitations to (a proposition or 
conception), so that it shall not apply to all 
the subjects to -wbicb it xvould otherwise seem 
to apply: as, a restricted sense of a -word. 

Hyrestrieting the omnitude or universality either of the 
subject or predicate. Sir II’. Hamilton, Logic, App. iii. 
=Syii. 1. Itepress, etc. (see restrain), hedge In. 
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resultate 


restrictt (re-strikt'), a. [< L. rcstrictus, pp. : restringet 
SCO the verb.] Limited; confined; restricted. 


^[en ... In some one or two tilings demeaning them- 
selves as exceedingly restrict, but in many others, or the 
most things, as remisse. 

Gatal'cr, Just Man, p. 224. {Latham.) 

Lc<trict or restricted. 

Sir TT. IlamxliQn, Logic, App. ill. 

restrictedly (re-strik'tGcl-li), mJe, In n restnet- 
rd manner ; wi’tb limitation, 
restriction (re-strik'phgn), u. [< OF. rMrUic- 
tioiK F. nsfriednu = Pn rcstnr('io = ?^\). rrsfric- 
chm =s P^. It. rc^fn::i(nic. < LL. rr- 

.v/nV//o(H-), a restriction, iiiiutation,< L. ra^tnu- 
iff rr, ]>p. restr,ctn.'i, restrain : sec rr.y'tnrf uiul re- 

1. Tlie act of restricting:, nrtljr state 
of bciiipc rcstrietf'd; limitation; eoiilinement 
^^ithi!l bounds: grounds open t')tho public 

witinuit rc^friction. 

Tlii' is til have the same resfriefinn with all otlierrccroa- 
tiuii«, that it he inrulo a divertlserncnt, not .n trad*- 

(fovcnuiicut 0/ the Tuaftm'. 

1'Iicre is iudt'cd, no power of the (io\crinufnl without 
rt''fnVti»»u : not even that w Inch Is called tlie discretionary 
powtr of (Vingrcs^. Calhoun, Works, I. 2.V!, 

2. That 'v\hieh rc.‘^tricts; a restraint: as, to 
impose r(sfric(iov<i on trade. 


(re-strinj'), v, t [< L. rcstringcrc, 
confine; restrain: see restrain,^ To confine; 
contract; astringe. Bailey^ 1731. 
restringencyt (re-strin'jen-si), «. £< restrin^ 
gcn{i) "b -cy.] The state) quality, or power of 
being rostriugent; astringoncy. 

The dyers use this water In reds, and in other colours 
wanting re^friHf/cnfj/. ^ 

Sir ir. iktUj, in Sprat’s Hist. Roy. Soc., p. 203. 
restringend (ro-strin'jend), «. A proposition 
(lOvStined to be restricted, 
restringent (re-strin'jcnt), a. and n. [= P. ir- 
atnugent, also* resfreignaui =r Sp. Pg. mtrin- 
gmic = it. rislrhigcntCt < I*. r€stnngcn{f-)Sf ppr. 
of rcsiringrrCy rc.slrtiin: soc rcstratu,"] I, a. 
Same as r€,\tncth'c, 

II. An aslringont or st^'ptic. 

Tlie two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulsion, rc- 
Ftriiki/entsto stanch, and liuTass-atives to thicken tlio blood. 

Harvey. 

restrynet. *’• A liliddlo English form of rc- 
,'itvaiu . Chaucer, 

restyM (rcs'ti), a. [Formerly also rcsCtCy and 
by confusion ritsiify a reduced form of rcetivCy 
fp v.J A later form of restive, now obsolete, 
h^ce rcsltrc. 


Wi«c politician's vill he cautious nhmit fettering the 
povcrnniout uith re>.7n‘fafj/i.<f that cannot he (ihs<T\eil. 

-•I. FlnmiUnn, 'rile I'ederalist, > 0 . 2.‘. 

3. Peservatiou; rc'^ervo. — 4. In logic: (a) The 

act of limiting a propcwitiou by a restrictive 
Iiarticle. (/j) The inforonec from a universal to 
a particular proposition, or to one in whieh the 
subject i'S iKmo\Yor\\hile the predicate remains 
the same; a*', all crows are black, hence some 
while crows are blaek. The example illustrates 
the danger of such inference.— Bilateral restric- 
tion. Chinese Restriction Act. scerref. 

—Mental restriction, sauicasnicntnf rc^f'rrfTO'ouOUilch 
FU', und'T rrwrrnO'on).— Real restriction, the use <d 
w^.lId^^\hkh arc not inu- if strictlv interpreted, init which 
contain no deviation fiom tiuth If the circuinstancos arc 
cnu'-id'To'l: as iti llie statement that evoiy paitlclc of 
mptter h present in eveij part of space, in so far .as Itfi 
puultating jiowtr b eoneeiiifd. 

restrictionary (re-strik'shoii-ii-vi), a. [< it- 

.••Inrtion + -nr-i/.] Lxcreisiii^ ro.strii'lioii: rc- 
strii'tivc. .llJinirnnii. [lini-e.] (/w/). Hicl.) 
restrictionist (rv-strik'shou-isl), n. (.< 
linn + .r■/.] In S, liixl^nn inlvdCiito of llio 
1 (‘«t 1 let ion of -iliivrr.v. 

r iiii 'ilri . . iiftcn had iiccaelnti ... In show tii;d lie was 
riot an .iholulonist, hut a tlaver) nyfrictioui>.t. 

.V. .1. Her., C.XL. 237. 
restrictive (rfi-strik'iiv), n. and ii. [< ME. tr- 
!~lril:l(iir, < OF. (and F.) ri'slrirtij' = Pr. ir- 
.vlriclii' = Sji. Vj'. rrMrictivn = li.'rcsirilliro, < 
ML. ’’rr-trii’tiyns, < L. rrf.lvinrjcri', pp. rr.strirlii.'), 
vchtricl : nn' in/nrl.] 1. n. it. tiei’vinf; to liind 
or draw to;:f(Iicr; nstrinponlr; styptic. 

Jifdioyns c(tmfi>rl.Ttjiies, dlgctyuo^, lux.atyues, nMn'k-. 
I’ltn'f, ami !i11< ntlicro, 

of Qnlnff iy.niff(K. r. T. S.), p, II, 

T aiiplif'd u plaisfor nirr It, made up witli niy amilnnn 
rc'^riettrr pavtdrr. n7xr»i/T;i, SuigtT). 

2. Having the im'cijktIv of limiting or of ex- 
pressing liinilation: as, a restne/itv jiartiele or 
claip!*'. — 3. Im])osing re.strictions; operating 
llii'ouglj re.strii'tions. 

It w ere to h- w ivlu-d that wc tried the resfrictirr nrt.s of 
povenimcnt, and nindc Law tlie proti'ctor, hut not the t\. 
rant of thf p'-ojile. Golilsinith, Vicar, xxvil. 

Tn the .‘'onato so reconstilutcd w.!.*? thus ecntrctl .a com- 
plete re/lrirtirr control over the Icpl'ilatlon j.iul the ml- 
mlnl.-tniliun. J'rnude, C.v'v.ar, p. b 7 . 

In the cb'lith jear of Ilcnn* VI. was p.asscd the re- 
f/nV//re act wlilfh . . . cstaldished tin* rule (Imt only resi- 
dent persons po<s«:eK«fd of a freehold wortli forty sliilllnt'.s 
a year Bliould be allowed to vote. 

Sfuhbs, Const. Hist., § 3AS. 

4. Expro.ssirig a restriction, or involving a re- 
striction, ill tlie logical sense. 

Aho rcstriugcuU 

Restrictive enunciation. Hee caunnafion. — Restric- 
tive Indorsement, -see 3.— Restrictive 

proposition. proivmlion. 

Il.f n. A .styjitic or astringent. 


Weariness 

Can snoi c upon the Hint, w hen resty sloth 
Finds tlie «lmvn pillow hard. 

Shah., Cyiiilicline, III. C. S4. 

As one r«vOr jade can hinder, by liatipclng back, more 
than tvvti or thrt e can . . . di aw forward. 

J. t{ohtn<oi\. To Brewster, ipiuteil In Leonard Bacon’s Gcu. 

|of N. E. Churches. 

Where the M.aster is too resty, or too rich, to say Ills own 
ITayers, J/i7fon, Elkonoklastc-s 1 24. 

Ilesttvc or resty, drawinp hack Instead of poing forward, 
ns some horses do. E. Phillips, New World of Words. 

resty-t, u. Sjnne as rcasty^ for reasted, 

resty-i, «. An olj.'-oleto or dialectal form of 
riM/i/i. 

resublimation (rc-suli-li-nia'.slipn). ii. [< rc- 
+ sitliliiiifiliini.'] A second Kublimation. 

resublime (re-.sid>-llii>'), r. t. [< rc- + stiliUmc.] 
To sublime apiiii: as, to rcsiilihiiic mercurial 
.sublimate. 

When morciiry siihllmalc Is rf-ftibUmnl a ilh frcph mrr- 
nio. . . lltlliffoincH iiKTcarliiaduIcif', which lsa\yi)itc 

tlU'UIeyv earth “ran e di-ynlvahle In water; nud lacrctirillR 
dulci-s rc.Ktibliwrtl with spirit uf salt, letiirns into mer- 
cury suldintate Xetrloii. Optics, ill. query SI. 

resudation (re-sfi-da'slion), ». [= Sp. rfsudfi- 
rinii = I’", ^ L. resudnre, pp. mu- 

rldlii.'!, sweal otil, sweat a"ain, < rc-, again, + 
•s'Mf/nre , sweat : .scc.s«rf«fioM.] The act of sweat- 
ing again. Cnlgrttrc. 

result fre-znlt'), r. [< OF. rc'nilkr, rebound or 
leap back, rise from, eomo out of, folloyy, rc- 
stilt, F. ri'.siillcr, follow, enstio, re.stdt, = Sp. I^g. 
ri'siiltiir = It. risiiltavc, resnlt, < L. rc-ciiKari', 
spring back, rebound, ro.sonnd, rceelio, frerj. of 
rt'i/or, leap back: see resile, resilient. Cf. >>i- 
.siill, tlesnllorn.'} I. iiitrans. If. To leap back; 
rebound; Icafi again. 

lice, like the glorlmis rare Ambian bird. 

Will BotMi result from Ids Inchnlerntcnl. 

Davies, Holy Roodc, p. 2C. 
The Inipe round stone, rrsuUinq with a bound. 

Thunders hnjietnous down, nnti smokes nloiig the ground. 

ir. Droovir, in rojic’e Odyssey, .xl. 737. 

2. To proceed, Bpring, or rim* as u consequoiieo 
from facts, arguments, premises, combination 
of circum.stnuces, etc. ; be tlio outcome; bo tho 
final term in a connected series of events, op- 
erations, etc. 

As music results out of our breath and a coruct. 

7;omir, Letters, x.xvJl. 

flood fortune In wiir results from tho same prompt t.al- 
cut nnd unlieiidhu; ti’iiiper which lead to the same result 
in the peaceful profe^slonB. 

Lo/reff, Study Windows, p. 145. 

3. To have an isviie; tcniiinalc: followed by 
in. 

'j'hc i.c;;otintloiiB were not lone In resuKiiig in a defini- 
tive trt.Uj, arranged to tho luuttial satisfaction of tho 
parties. F*rcscott. Fcid. and Isn., il. 12. 


I drcF^Cf! that wound with tlic same dl;;cslivc, . . . and 
some of the same ref-triclirc over that. 

|j't>vnifr«, .Siirpcrj’, vl. C. 

rcstrictively (re-strik'fiv-li), adr. In a restric- 
tive manner; with limitation. JJr. IT. ^forc. 
restrictiveness (re-strik'tiv-ncs), n. The .state 
or character of being restrictive. Fuller. 
restrike (re-strik'), r. t, [< rc- + Slril'c.'] To 
strike again, as a coin, in order to change its 
imago and superscription to those current in 
place of the old. 

Thc-ic coins hclons to the age of Timolcon, and are rc- 
struck over coins of Hyrachsc with the head of Zeus Lieu- 
therlos. D. V. Head, lllstorla Numorum, p. 125, 


A soul riiall draw from out tlic vast, 

And strike his hchur into iKumds, 

And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 

Jlcsult in man, be burn and think. 

Tennyson, In ^temnriuni, Conclusion, 

ReBUltingforce or motion, In dyuam., same ns resultant. 
— Resulting trust, In late, n trust raised by implicntiun 
In favor of the author of (he trust himself, or ids repre- 
sentatives; more specifically, the equitable title recog- 
nized In tlie person wdio pays the fransidcratfon for land 
convcycil to another person who pays notiiing. Sec tntst. 
—Resulting use. In latr, a use rctimiing by way of iin- 

f dlcation to the grantor Itlmsclf, ns xvhcrc a deed Is made, 
lilt for w’nnt of considemtion or omission to declare tlie 
use, or a failure of Its object, etc., tlic use cannot take 
cflcct. Iliis doctrine Is now generally obsolete. 


ii.t iravs. To decree ; determine, as an ec- 
clesiastical council. [New Eng.] 

According to Jlr, Milner, the Council of Nice resulted 
in opposition to the views of Arius, “TImt the Son xvas 
peculiarlyof the Father.” 

Jtev. H. Worceder, Bible News, p. 176. 

result (rG-zult')f ti. [= sp. Pg. resulia, result; 
from the verb: soc result, v.'\ If, The' act of 
leaping, springing, or flying back; resilience. 

Sound . . . [is] produced between the string and the 
air . . . by the return or result of the string. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 137. 

2. Conscqtionco; conclusion; outcome; issue; 
effect; that xvhicli proceeds iiatitrally or logi- 
cally from facts, preniises, or the state 'of 
things: as, the result of reasoning; tho result 
of reflection; tho of a consultation ; tho 
result of a certain proceduro or effect. 

If our proposals once again were licard, 

Wc should compel them to a quick rcsidt. 

Hilton, r. L., vi. C19, 

His Actions are the remit of thinking. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii. 1. 
Resolving all events, with their elTects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And aihitration \vise of the Supreme. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 164. 

3. Tho final decision or determination of a 
council or deliberative assembly; resolution: 
as, the result of an ecclesiastical council. 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets* regal sound the great result. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 515. 

Four names, the result of this conclave, were laid before 
tlic assembled freeholders, who chose two by a majority 
of votes. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 422. 

4. In wnih., a quantity, value, or expression 
ascertained by calculation — Tabular result, one 
of a number of calculated numbers arranged in a tabular 
form; a quantity in the body of a mathematical table. 
= Syn. 2. Con^cywcncr.etc. (see c/ccO. event, termination, 
end, upshot, consummation. See resultant. 

resultance(rO-zuFtans), ». [=:Sp. 
as rcsultan{t) + -cci] If. A rebound; resili- 
onco; reflection. 

For I confess© tliat power which works in mo 
Is but a weak resuUance took from thee. 

Bandolph, Poems (1043) {Hallimll.) 

Fpon the wall there Is a writing: amansittlngwlthlus 
b.icK to the wall, Iiow should lie read it? But let a look- 
ing-glass be set before him, it will reflect it to Ids eyes, he 
shall read it by tho rcsultance. 

Jtev. T. Works, II. 544. 

2. Tlio net of resulting; that which results; a 
result. 

It is true that this conscience is tho rcsndlanee of all 
other particular actions. Donne, Letters, xxxvii. 

resultant (ro-ziil'tnnt), et. and w. [< F. rcsnl- 
liint = Sp. Pg. rcsulhinlc = It. risiitlantc, rcsttU 
tniilc, < ]j. rctiidlaii(t-')s, ppr. of rcstdtarc, spring 
b.ick: BOO rcxidl.] I. «. E.\isting or follow- 
ing ns n result or consoqucnco; ospocially, re- 
sulting from tlio combination of two or more 
agents: ns, a rcsiillanl motion produced by two 
forces. SCO diagram nndcr./brcrl, 8. 

TIic axis of maKnetisaf Ion at each point Is parallel to the 
dfrcctiun of the rcstdtant force. 

AfWuFtin, tr. of Mascnrtnnd Joubert, T. 289. 
Resultant dla^am. See Resultant rela- 
tion. See rrfnf ion. — Resultant tone, in acmm- 

tics, a tone produced or generated by tho simultaneous 
souniliug of any two somewhat loud and sustained tones. 
Two varieties arc recognired, diJTerential and sutmma- 
tional tones, the former having a vibration-number equal 
to the difTercnco between the vibration-numbers of the 
generating tones, and the latter one equal to their sum. 
It Is disputed whether resultant tones, which are often 
perceptible, have a genuine objective existence, or are 
merely fonned in the ear, DilTcicntinl tones were first 
obscn'cd by Tartinl in 1714, and arc often called Tartini’s 
toxics. Tho entire subject lias been elabomtely treated 
by Helmholtz and recent investigators. 

II. ?J. That which results or follows as a eou- 
soquonco or outcome, {a) In mcch., tho geometrical 
sum of several vcctoriiuantltics, ns displacements, veloci- 
ties, accelerations, or forces, which are s.Tld to be tho com- 
ponents, and to the aggregate of which the resultant is 
equivalent. (5) lualff , a function of thocoefllcientsof two 
or more equations, the vanishing of which expresses that 
the equations Iiavo a common root; an cliiniuaut. — Topi- 
cal resultaut, the resultant of a numlicr of linear equa- 
tions considered ns implying the vanishing of matrices. 
= Syil. JlcsuU, Jlcsulinnt. A rc-mlt may proceed fixmi one 
cause or from tlio combination of any number of causes. 
There lias been of late a rapid increase in tho use of rc- 
sultant in a sense sccnmlaiy to itsiiliysical one — namely, to 
represent that which Is the result of a complex of moral 
forces, and u’oiild be precisely the result of no one of them 
acting alone. 

resultatef (re-zul'tut), n. [= D. rcsuUaat = G. 
Sw. Dan. rc^hiltat, < P. rcsultat = It, risultatOf 
< ML. *'rc.‘<ullalum, a result, iiout. of resuUatus, 
pp. of resulfarc, spring back, hlL. result: see 
rc.^vlt.'] A result. 

This w’ork , , . dotli disclaim to bo tried by any tiling 
but by c.xiicricnce, and tberriu/^^at^of experience In a true 
'vny. Bacon, To the King, Oct. 20, 1620. 



result-fee 

result-fee (ro-zult'fe), n. A fee for instruction, 
oonditioned'on or proportioned to the success 
or good progress of the pupil. [Eng.] 

The national-school teachers showed a decided hostility 
to payment by resulUfees, on the ground that it turned the 
pupil into a mere machine for getting money in the eyes 
of the master. Athenteum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 62. 

resultful (re-zult'ful), a. [< result -f -/»!.] 
H.aving or producing large or important re- 
sults ; effectual. [Rare.] 

It [Concord] became . . . the source of our most 
/v.1 thought. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 139. 

resultivet (re-zurtiv), a. [< result + -luc,] Re- 
sultant. 

There is such a sympathy betwbet several sciences . . . 
that ... a residtivc firmness ariseth from their complica- 
tion. Fuller, Ch. Hist., ii., Ded. 

resultless (re-zult'les), a. [< result + -?C55.] 
Without result: as, resultless investigations, 
resultlessness (re-zult'les-nes), lu The state 
or character of being resultless. Encyc. Brit., 
XVI. 557. 

resumable (re-zu'ma-bl), a. [< resume 4* 
Capable of being resumed; liable to be taken 
back or taken up again. 

This was but an indulgence, and therefore mumnWeby 
the victor, unless there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrarj’. Sir M. Hale. 

resume (re-zuin')> ; pret. and pp. resumed, 
ppr. j'csum'ing. [< OP. resumer, P. rdsumcr = 
Sp. Pg. resumir = It. risumere, resinncrc, < L. 
resumcrc, take again, resume, < re-, again, + 
sumcre, take: see assume, and cf. consuuie, de~ 
sumc, iusume, p?*C5«mc.] I. traus. 1. To take 
again ; take back. 

It pleased the diuine will to remme him vnto hiinselfe, 
whither both his and euen’ other high and noble mindc 
haue alwnyes aspired, 

Quoted In Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 
(Forewords, p, vil. 

Wethat have conquered still, to save the conquered, , . , 
Jlore proud of reconcilement than revenge, 

Pesume into the late state of our love 
Worthy Cordelius Gallus and Tibullus. 

R Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1, 

2. To assume or take up again. 

Tliou shall find 

That I'll redone the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast oft for ever. Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 331, 

Fortie yeares after he eliall sound agalno, and then the 
bones shall wiiTnc flesh and sinewes. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 2G2. 
The lessee [In New South Wales] was, liowevcr, given 
a preferential rlglit of obtaining an annual occupation- 
license for the resumed area, which entitled lilm to use 
the land for grazing purposes, allliough not to tlio o.xclu- 
slon of any person who miglit be in a position to acquire 
a better tenure 

Sir C. fl’. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Drltaln, il. 2. 

3. To take up again after interruption; begin 

again: as, to an argument or a discourse; 

to resume specie payments. 

Here the archangel p.anscd, . . . 

Then, with transition sweet, new speech resumes. 

Milton, L., xll. 6. 
The gods stand I'ound him [Apollo] ns ho mourns, and 
pray 

He would resume the conduct of the day. 

Nor let the world be lost in endless night. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., IL 

4t. To take ; assume. [Rare.] 

Takes no account 

How tilings go from him, nor no care 

Of what IS to continue. Shak., T. of A., II. 2. 4. 

II. inirans. To proceed after interruption, 
as in a speech ; chiefly used in the introduc- 
tory phrase to resume. 

resum4 (ra-zU-ma.'), n. [< F. resume, a sum- 
mary,< resume, pp. of r^sumcr, sura up, resume: 
see rename,] A summing up ; a recapitulation ; 
a condensed statement; a summary. 
r4sum4 (ra-zii-ma'), v. t. [< resume, «.] To 
make an epitome or r4sum(3 of; summarize. 
[Rare.] 

The work reveals this origin in a dlsjointcdness of some 
of its portions that makes it difllcult to read and still 
more so to risumi. Amer. Jour. Psi/chol., I. 633. 

resummon (re-sum'qn), v. t. [< rc~ + sum- 
mon.'] 1. To summon or call again. — 2. To 
recall; recover. Bacon. 
resummons (re-sum'qnz), n. [< rc- + sum- 
mons.] In law, a second summons or calling of 
a person to answer an action, as where the first 
summons is defeated by any occasion, 
resumption (re-zump'shon), n. [= F. rhomp- 
tion = Sp. rcs'uncion = f^g. resumpt^do = It. ri- 
sunzionc, < LL. resumpiio{n-), a restoration, re- 
covery (of a sick person), ML. lit. a taking up 
again, resumption, < L. rcsumcrc, pp, resumptus, 
take again, resume: see resume.] 1. The act 
of resuming, taking back, or taking again: as, 
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the resumption of a grant; specifically, in law, 
the taking again by the state of such lands or 
tenements, etc., as on false suggestion or other 
eiTor had heen granted by letters patent. 

This figure of retire holds part with the propounder of 
>vliich we spake before (prolepsis), because of the resump- 
tion of a former propbsition vttered in generalitie to ex- 
plane the same better by a particular diuision. 

• Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 184. 

A general actof resumption was passed, by which all the 
grants made since the king’s accession were annulled. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § S45. 

Specificall}’^ — 2. In U. S. hist, andpoliiics, the 
return to specie payments by the government. 

The “more money” tliat is cried for, silver or shinplas- 
tcr, is not the needed thing. It is . . . loanable capital, 
now paralyzed with distrust by delayed resumption and 
imminent silver swindles. N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 170. 
Act of Resumption, or Resumption Act, n title of sev- 
eral English statutes of Ileniy VI., by which he took and 
resumed possession of offices, property, etc., previously 
granted by him, and annulled such grants.— Resumption 
Act, a United States statute of 1876(18 Stat., 290), providing 
for tlie pa)Tucnt of United States treasury notes in coin 
after January Ist, 1879. 

resumptive (rf-zump'tiv), a. and «. [= F. rc- 
somptif = Sp. resuntivo = Pg. resumptivo = It. 
rcsitntivo, < LL. rcsumptiviis, restorative, < L. re- 
sumptus, pp. of rcsumcrc, resume: see resume.^ 

I. (I. Taking back or again ; tending to or of tbo 
nature of resumption. Imp. Diet. 

n.t II. A restoring medicine; a restorative. 
Bailci/, 1731. [Rare.] 

resupinate (rc-su'pi-nat), a. [= F. resupinc = 
Sp. Pg. rcsupihado,<.lj. rcsupinatus,'pp. oiresupi- 
narc, bond or turnback, overthrow, < rc-, back, 
4* supinarc, bond or lay backward : see supine, 
supinato.] 1. Inverted; reversed; appearing as 
if tiiniod upside down. — 2. In hot., inverted: 
said specifically of flowers, like those of orchids, 
in which by a half-twist of the pedicel or ovary 
tlie posterior petal becomes lowermost; also 
of certain agaric fungi, in which the h^Tnoniura 
is on tbo upper instead of tho under side of tho 
pilous. — 3. In entom., same as resupinc. 

resupinated (ro-sfi'pi-na-ted), a. [< resupinate 
+ -cd^.] Same as resupinate. 

resupination (re-sfi-pi-nu'shon), n. [=: F. re- 
supination =: Pg. resupina^do, '< L. as if *rcsupi- 
uatio(n-), < rcsiqyinarc, pp. resupinatus, bond 
back: see resupinate.] The state of being re- 
supinate. 

Our Vltruviiis callcth this affection In the eye a rrn/in- 
nah'oH of the figure: for which word (being In truth his 
own, for ought I know) wo are almost ns much beholding 
to him ns for tho observation itself. 

Sir //. irotfon, Kcllquiro, p. C2. 

resupine (re-su-pin'), o. [=r Pg. resupino = It. 
risupino, resupino, <. L. resupinus, bent back or 
backward, lying on one’s back, < rC; back, 4* 
su2}inus, lying on tho hack: see supine,] Ljnng 
on tho back; supine. A\so resupinate. 

Then judge In what a tortured condition they must bo 
of rcinorso and execrating thcmBclvcs, for their most re- 
supinc and senseless madness. 

Sir K. Dipbp, Obscr^'ntlons. {Latham.) 
Ho spake, and, downward sway'd, fell resu}nne, 

With Ills Inigo neck aslant. Coirpcr, Odyssey, lx. 
Spcclflcnlly, In entom., wltli the inferior surface upward, 
as wlieii an Insect lies on Its back, or any part Is twisted 
so that the lower surface Is seen from above. 

resurge (ro-sfTj'), r. i. [= OF. resourdre Q obs. 
E, rc50«r(/) =r Sp. Pg. resurgir = It. risurgere, 
risorgcrc, rcsurgerc,\\j. resurgere, rise again, < 
re-, again, + surgerc, rise: see surge. Cf. rc- 
sourd, resource, resurrection, from tlie same 
source.] To rise again: in allusion to tho 
motto resurgam, used on funeral lintchments. 
[Ludicrous.] 

Hark at the dead Jokes resur4jing! Memorj’ greets 
them with the ghost of a smile. 

Thackeratj, Rouiidaliout Tapers, Letts’s Uiarj-. 

resurgence (re-s^r'jens), n, [< r€surgcn{t') 4- 
-cc.] The act of rising again; resuiToction. 
Coleridge. 

Night and day . . . the never-ending resurffence of tho 
human spirit against tho dead weight of oppression. 

E. Dotvden, Shelley, I. 44. 

resurgent (re-s6r'jcnt), a. and v, [< L. resur- 
gcn{i-)s, ppr. of resurgere, rise again: see re- 
surge.] 1, a. Rising again or from tho dead, 
Coleridge. 

Tho resurgent threatening past was making a conscience 
within him. lieorge Eliot, Middlcmarcli, Ixi. 

A friend . . . whoso bright temper, buoyant fancy, and 
generous heart ever leaped resurgent from tlic strokes of 
fortune. E. Loicden, Shelley, II. 69. 

II. 71. One ■who or that which rises again; 
especially, one who rises from tho dead. Syd- 
ney Smith. 

resurprise (re-s6r-priz'), 71 . [< re- 4- surprise, 
71.] A second or fresh surprise. 


resurrectionize 

ITie process of this action drew on a resttrprise of the . 
castle by the Thebans. Bacon, War with Spain. 

resurprise (re-s6r-priz'), v. t. [< re- 4- surprise, 
V.] To sui’prise again ; retake unawares. 

resurrect (rez-u-rekt'), v. t. [A hack forma- 
tion < resurrection assumed to be based on a 
transitive verb resurrect, as connection, protec- 
tion, etc., are based on transitive verbs connect, 
protect, etc. The verb resurrect, if formed from 
the L. rcsurrectus, pp. of 7*c57<r^cre, would be in- 
transitive, with the L. sense ‘rise again’: see 
resurge.] 1. To restore to life; reanimate; 
bring to public %4ew, as what has been lost or 
forgot ten . [Collo q.] 

I resurrect the whole 1 put them in scene again on the 
living stage, every one xvith the best of his works in his 
hand. 

Benton, Abridgement of Debates of Congress, VI. 712, note. 

2. To take from the grave, as a dead body. 
[Colloq.] 

resurrection (rez-u-rek'shqn), n. [< ME. res- 
nrrcccioun, resurrcctioun, r'esurexioun, < OF. re- 
surrection, F, resurrection = Pr. resinrectio = Sp. 
rcsurreccion = Pg. resurreigdo sslt. risurrezione, 
resurrezione, < LL. (N. T. and eccles.) resurrec- 
tio{n-), a rising again from the dead, < L. resur- 
gere, pp. rcsurrectus, rise again, appear again, in 
LL. eccles. rise again from the dead,< re-, again, 
4- s»r/ 7 crc, rise: see rc5Hr/7C,] 1. In ihcol.: (a) 
A rising again from the dead. The doctrine of the 
resurrection has been held in three different forms; (1) 
As a literal resurrection of the self-same body which has 
been laid away in the grave: for example, “All the dead 
shall be raised up with the self-same bodies, and none 
other, although with different qualities, which shall be 
united again to tlicir souls forever.” West. Conf. of Faith, 
xxxil. 2. (2) As a resurrection from the dead, a coming 
forth from the place of the depaited. but without the body 
with which the spirit was clothed in life, either with no 
body or with a new body given for the new life, and one 
eitherhaving no connection with the present earthly body 
or none that can be now apprehended: for example, “Res- 
urrection of the Body, ns taught In tho New Testament, is 
not a Rising again of the s.n.me Body, but tho Ascent into a 
higher Body.” J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its 'JVuths and 
Errors, xil. |C. (3) The doctrlneof Swedenborg, that every 
man is possessed of two bodies, a natural and a spiritual, 
the latter within the former, and that nt de.ath the natural 
body is laid aside and the spiritual bodyrises at once from 
the death of the natural, resurrection thus taking place 
for every one Immediately upon and simultaneously with 
death. The doctrlneof tlio resurrection has been held in 
various other forms In detail, but they may all be classed 
under one of these three general heads. 

There appeared first cure Lord to his Disciples, aftre his 
Besurrexioun. Mandevillc, Travels, p. 91. 

"We therefore commit liis body to the ground, . . . look- 
ing for the general Bemrrection in the last day. 

Bock of Common Prayer, Burial of tho Dead. 
(6) Tho state which follows the resuiTection; 
the future state. 

In the resurrection they neither marrj', nor are given in 
marriage. Mat. xxll. 30. 

2. In general, a rising again ; a springing again 
into life or to a previous mode of existence; a 
restoration. 

Fix thyself firmly upon that belief of the general resur- 
rection, and thou wilt never doubt of either of the par- 
ticular resurrections, either from sin, by God’s grace, or 
from worldly calamities, by God's power. 

Donne, Sermons, xii. 

3. Removal of a corpse from the grave for dis- 
section ; bod 5 ’-snatching. [Colloq.] 

resurrectionary (roz-u-rek'shqn-a-ri), a. [< 
resurrection -ary.] 1. Restoring to life ; re- 
vixnng. 

Old men and women, . . . ugly and blind, who always 
seemed hy resurreetionary process to be recalled out of the 
elements for tho sudden peopling of the solitude! 

Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, vii. 

2. Pertaining to or consisting in tbo act of 
resurrecting or digging up. [Colloq.] 

A rcCT/m’dionaryopcmtion in quest ofa presumed fault 
In the mains. Elect. Bev., XXII. 2S8. 

resurrectionist (rez-u-rek'shqn-ist), 7?. [= F. 
r^surrcctionistc (<E.); resurrection 4- -ist.] 
1. One who makes a practice of stealing bodies 
from tho grave for dissection: also used adjoc- 
tively. [Colloq.] 

Ho has emerged from his resurrectionist delvings in the 
graveyards of rhyme, xvlthout confounding moral distinc- 
tions, [or] vitiating his taste. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 32. 

Hence — 2. One who unearths anything from 
long concealment or obscurity. [Colloq.] 

In short, . . . hewasmerelya of obsolete 

heresies. Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xi. 

resurrectionize (rez-u-rek'shou-iz), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. rcsurrectionizcd, ppr. rcsurrcctionizing. 
[(.resurrection 4- -frc.] 1. To raise from the 
dead; resurrect. [Colloq. and rare.] 

Half these gentlemen are not included in the common 
collection of the poets, and must be rcsui-rectionised at 
Stationers’ Hall. Southey, To Miss Barker, April 3, 1804. 



resurrectionize 

2. To steal from tlie grave; dig up from tlie 
grave. [Colloq.] 

The famouf marble* coffer in the kins's clmmber, which 
was doubtless also Clieops’s coflln wntil his body was rc.?* 
urrcct ionized by tlie thieves who flrst broke into the pyra- 
mid. Library Mag., III. 485. 

Alco spelled rcsitrrectiomsc, 
resurrection-man (rez-u-rek'sliqn-man), n. 
Same as resurrectionist. jDicJccns, iTale of Two 
Citio'5, ii. 14. 

resurrection-plant (rez-u-relv'sliqn-platit),^ 'n. 
A name for several plants which, when dried, 
rol-xpand if wetted, (a) The losc of Jericho. See 
AnnffrU'ra. (b) Sdagind/a Icpidophyna. found fioin Texas 
and Mixico to I’erii. It form'^ anest-like ball when dry 
(wlic'ifc callfd butwhen moistened nn- 

■» it‘^ dc'ffant, llnely cut, fern-like branches 


retain 

2. To sell at second hand. 

The sage dame, experienced in her ^ade, 

By names of toasts rclails each batter d jade. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 134. 

3. To deal out in small quantities ; tell in 
broken parts ; tell to many ; tell again ; hand 
down by report : as, to retail slander or idle 
reports. 

Jlethinks the truth should live from ago to age, 

As 'twere retail'd to all posterity. 

Shah, Rich. IIL, In. 1. 7<. 

He could repeat all the observations that were retailed 

In the atmosphere of the play-houses. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 

A dnin of !>0 feel lonp, 0 feet broad, and 4 feet deep is +-v\ rTTT»f>rr r-nArlnn*; bv oonfu- 

siifflcicnt tore? the produce of an ac^ of flax. retail^t (re-tal 
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ret (flax or hemp), break or heckle (flax), steep, 
soak, D, Flem, retoif ret (flax or hemp), = Sw. 
rotOf putrefy, rot (flax or hemp), steep, soak; 
cf. rot."] To expose, as the gathered stems of 
fibrous plants, to moisture, in order, by partial 
fermentation or rotting, to facilitate the ab- 
straction of the fiber. Retting is practised upon 
flax, hemp, Jute, and other exogenous fiber-plants. Lew- 
retting, efi'ected simply by exposing the material to the 
weatlicr for a limited time, is largely applied to flax in 
Russia, Water-rettiny, the ordinary* process, consists sim- 
ply in steeping or macerating the stems in water, common- 
ly In open ponds, sometimes in vats of warm water, the re- 
sult being more speedily attained by the latter treatment. 


Encyc. Brit., IX. 29i. 

f> !dv ami di^ld.u-it^ elegant, finely cut, fern-like branches ,, 4 r\fn' rprton ^ OP retter retcr 

n.li itiiiv fn.iii .K cuikii central stem, (c) One of tlie Hr- leM, V. U rccfcn, . rc^ 

nnri'.:')lil«. Mf^i'mhT'in.nthan\im Tripolium. IThe^ nanie 


lijs diuiiitlt.'* boon applied to other hjgrometric plants.! 
resurvey (re-eir-vft'), v. t. [< ir- + stirn-ii.'i 
1. To survey ag.iiu or anotv; review. — 2. To 
reaJ ami examine agtviu. 

Once more re-^irmj 

Thc'ic poor rude lines of tliy deceased lover. 

Shak., Sonnets, xv\ii. 

resurvey (re-stT-vii')i »■ rr^iiri'ci/, t'.] 
now puiTev. 


(ML. reflex rcctarc, simulating L. rectus, right), 
repute, impute, cliargo, < L. leni/ferc, repute, 
impute, ascribe; see repute, t'.] To impute; 
aserilio. 

I pray you of your curteisie, 

Tlmt ye ne rette it nat my vileinye, 

Thouph that 1 pleynly epeke in tliia matere. 

Chnuccr, Oen. Pml. to C. T. (ed. Morris), !. 720. 

\ ret^t. A Jliilille English contraction of redcih 
(modern riadcth). 


resuscitahie frS-sus'i-ta-l)l). n. (< OF. re.wn.s- retable (re-tii'bl), ii. [< P. rcUible, OP. rcUtulc, 
resUSCiraDie t f ,, t ,, . voflov rof/m/et. nnaltamiece. rore- 


rituble; as rciuscit(atc) + -nbic.'] Capable of 
being resuscitated or restored to life. 
resuscitailt(re-stis'i-taut), (I. and ii. [= F. rrs- 
suscitunt, < L. 'rcsii’:ritnn{1-)f, ppr, of rcsuiriliirc. 
revive: see re--!(<e/fnfc.] I. ii. Rosuseitating. 

II. ti. One who or that wliicli resuscitates, 
resuscitate (re-sus'i-tut), c.; pret. aud pp. re- 
su'-cilutcd, ppr.' rcsiiseilaliiuj. [< L. nsusciintus, 
pp. of rcsii^.eitare (> It. rcsuicitarc, risiisciturc = 
Sp. resuciteir = Pg. resuscitar = OF. rcsiisrilcr, 
rc'-'siiceifcr, F. rcs^uscilcr), raise up again, re- 
vive. < I f; again, -b su'.-citnrc, raise up, < sus-, 
sub; up, under, + citarc, summon, rouse: see 
cifft.] I. trans. To stir up anew; revivify; 
revive; particulaiiy, to recover from apparent 
death: as. to rc.\u‘<cit(itc a drowmed person; to 
rrsuseitale witliered plants. 

Alter dentil tve rlmnlii lie rcfusa'tetfU. 

GlnneilU', I'rc.e.xistence of Souls .riv. 
To wonder at a tliousand Insect fonns. 

ThC'C liutrli'd, ninl tliose reonv/futed norms, . , . 
Once prone on lartli, now linoyinit upon nlr. 

Cotffrer, Itctirement, 1. Oi 


rcsltiiilc (Ml. reflex rctnutc), an altarpiece, rorc- 
dos, retnbto, = Sp. reiablo Pg. retubolo, rc- 
tabulo, a picture; of doubtful origin; (a) ac- 
cording to Scbcler, < L. as if "rcstabilis, fixed 
opposite (or in some other particular sense). 


aion with' reffl/fi) < t. retaliarc, retaliate: see 
retaliate.'] Retaliation. 

He Hint dotli injury may well receive it. To look for 
Rood and do bad is against tire law of relail. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 116. 

retailer (re-ta'ler or re'ta-ler), ii. [< retail^ -b 
-Cfl. Cf.’Pg. retalhador, one who shreds or 
clips ; It. ritapliatore, a retail seller.] 1 . A re- 
tail dealer; one who sells or deals out goods in 
small parcels or at second hand. 

I was Informed of late dayes that a certaine blindere- 
tauter, called tlie Diuell, vsed to lend money vpon pawnes 
or anie fhiiiR. Ifashc, Pierce Penilesse, p. 0. 

From the LTiapman to the Retailer, many whose igno- 
ranee was more audacious then the rest wero admitted 
with all thir sordid Rudiments to bear no meane sway 
among them, both in Church and State. 

Milton, Ilist. Eng., in. 


2. One who tells at second band; one who re- 



view the Sp. and Pg. arc prob. from the F.] A 
structure raised above an altar at the back, 
cither independent in itself, or forming a deco 



the retable Is a movable slniclurc of limimicrcd silver or 
otlier jircclous woik, supported on tlic altar Itself. Tills 
dec(*r.itlvc fe.ittirc Is not found In the earliest ages of 
thcChrPtlaii church. Many rctahics In Italy arc made of 
Pella Roblda wan*, with fignren In high relief, and lichly 
c<*lorc<l in ceramic enamels. <lnc of tlie most magnificent 
examples is the Pala d’oro of the Basilica of St. Mark, In 
. . Venice. See allnrdcdgc and rcredos. 

It P difilciilt trtrfjn/rnVaffsnrjirlse when familiarity lias retaiU (re'tal), «. and a. [Early mod, E. rc- 


otKc laid the scntlinerit a«lcei». Pahy, Nat.Theot., xvlll 

II, intrant. To revive; come to life ajyain. 

Oiir grief**, otir plcastircs, our youth, onr sorrows, onr 
dear, dear friend**, renifcitate, Thaelrray, Thllip, xxvHi. 

As lht“'f' projects, lion ever often sbln, always re»u«ritatc, 
it is not fitip-'ilUious to examine one or two of tlicfalhicics 
ii>' wiik h the j-chemers impose on themselves. J. S. Mitt. 

resuscitatet (rv-=ns'i-trit), a. [< L. rcsuscita- 
ius, pp.: PC'* tlln verb.] Restored to life; re- 
vived. 

Onr inortall bodyc.s plml bo resuscitate. 

Bp. Gardiner, Exposition, The Presence, p. 0.'. 

Tlierc is a grudge newly now rem^citate and revived in 
the mind« of the people. 

Abp. TI'aMam, In Ilallam’s Const. Hist., I. 31, note 2. 

resuscitation (rn-^us-i-til'sliqn), n.^ [=OF, (and 
F.) rc'‘'Pifsciintinu = Pg. rcsusciUigao = It. r/.sn.s- 
cUnzionrA LL. resuseUai\o{i\-), ii resuscitation, 
< Ij. rcsnxiVojY, resu«citatc: see resuscitate,'] 1. 
Tlio act of resuscitating, or the state of being 
resuscitated; revival; revivifiention ; ro.stora- 
tioii to the restonng to animation of per- 
sons aiiparcntly deafl, as iu cases of drowning, 
or of suspeinled animation from exposure to 
cold or from disease. 

'Jlic Tcrwnlation of the body from Its dust Is a Buper- 
natural work. Bp. Hall, Temptations Repelled, i. § 5. 

The extinction and resuscitation ot arts. 

Johmtm, Rnsselas, xxx. 

2. Mental reproduction, or suggestion, in a 
sense which does not include the process of 
ropre^-entation. Sir IF. Uaniilton, 
resuscitative (re-sus'i-ta-tiv), a. [< OF, m/w- 
citatify rrssuscitaiify F. rcssnscitaiif ; as rcsusci^ 
tate-F^ive.] Tending to resuscitate; ronving; 
revivifying; raising from apparent death; re- 
producing— Resuscitative faculty, a name given by 
Sir Wiinani Ilarnllton to the reproductive faculty of the 
mind. 

resuscitator (re-sus'i-ta-tqr), n. [= F. rcssusci- 
tear = Sp. rcsitcUador = I^g. rcsuscitador == It. 
risusdtatnrcy < LL. resuscitator, one who raises 
again from the dead, < L. rcsuscitare, raise up: 
see resuscitate.] One who resuscitates, 
resverief, n. See reverie. 
ret^ (ret), v. t. ; pret. and pp. retted, ppr. retting. 
[< JIE. retten, reten, < OD. OFlom. reten, rceten. 


tadc; < yiE. rcfaillc, < OF.’rr^ttV, rclaiUc, F. 
rctaillc, a piece cut off, a shred, paring (= Sp. 
retal =s Pg. rcialho, a shred, remnant, = It. r/- 
iaqlio, a shred, piece, a selling by tho piece, 
retail {a rtiaglio, by retail)), '< rctaillcr, cut, 
shred, pare, clip, P. rctaillcr, cut, recut, trim 
(a pen), prune (a tree) (= Pr. rctalhnr, iceut, 
r= Cat. rctallar = Sp. rctajar, cut around, recut, 
trim, = Pg. rctalharcs It. nVar/fmre, slice, shred, 
pare, cut), < rc-, again, + taillcr, cut; seo 
iaUij, and cf. detail. Tho sense ‘retail,* which 
does not appear in F., may have been derived 
from It.] I. «. The snlo of commodities in 
small quantities or parcels, or at second hand ; 
a dealing out in small portions: opposed to 
trholcaalc. 

Tho viiitncr'fl retail Bimnorts tlic mcrclmnl’e trade. 

Jrr. Taylor, Works (ed. 38.35), I. 851. 

Tlic duties on tlic rctaiYof drinks made from tea, colfcc, 
and chocolate. S. Doivdl^ Taxes in England, II. 44. 

AtCby, or formerly to) retail, in small quantities ; a little 
at a tunc, as in the sale of merchandise. 

Ami niarchauntcs y* bo not in y‘ fraunshes of the for 
sayd cite y* they scllc «oo wyiic lie no noon odcr mar- 
clinundiRls to retaille w* In y*’ cite iic In >® subarbls of yo 
same. Charter of London, in Arnold’s Chron., p. 25. 

Now, all that God doth hy retail bestowe 
On perfcct’st men to tlicc in grossc he gincs. 
Sylvester, tr. of Im Bartis’s Triumph of rntlh, Bed. 

These, and most other tilings which arc sold by retail, 
. . . are generally fully ns cheap, or cheaper, in great towns 
than In the remoter parts of the country, 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. 8. 

II, a. Of oi pertaining to sale at retail; con- 
cerned with sate at retail : as, rrf«t7 trade ; a re- 
tail dealer. 

But I find, In the present state of trade, that when tho 
retail price is printed on books, all sorts of conimlsRlons 
and abatements take place, to tlic dhcrcdlt of theaiithor. 

Buskin. 

retail^ (r6-tal')> 1- [< retail^, n., in tho phrase 

“tosoUliy Cf. It. Wfai/fiaro, retail.] 1, 

To sell in small quantities or parcels. 

Tic Is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs. 

Shah, L. L. I.., v. 2. 317. 
Tho keepers of ale-houscs pay for aliccneo to retail nlc 
and spirituous liquors. 

Ada)n Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 


hold back, < rc-, back, + ictwc, hold: see ten- 
ant.] I, trans. If. To hold back; restrain; 
liindcr from action, departure, or escape; keep 
back; detain. 

Scr, If It please your lordshcpe for to here, 
fior your wurchlppe yow most your self reteyne, 

And take a good aviso in this mater. 

Gencrydes (E. E. T. S.), ). 1543. 
For empty fystes, men vse to say, 

Cannot the Hawke retayne. 

Babecs Boof:(E. E. T. S.), p. 102. 
Whom I would have retained with me, tlmt In thy stead 
ho miglit Imvc ministered unto me in the bonds of the 
gospel, Phlle. 13. 

2. To hold or keep in possession ; reserve as 
one’s own. 

The Kingdomc he refnin’rf against thir utmost opposi- 
tion. Milton, Ilist. Eng., ii. 

Among debts of equal degree, tlie executor ... is al- 
lowed to pay himself first, by rcfninin <7 in his hands so 
much ns liis debt amounts to. Blackstone, Com., II. xxxil. 

3. To continue in the use or practice of; pre- 
servo; keep up; keep from dying out: as, to 
retain a custom; to retain an appearance of 
youth. 

oil, you cannot bo 

So licavcnly and so absolute in all things, 

And yet retain such cruel tyranny ! 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 
William the Conqueror In all the time of his Sickness 
retained to tho very last his Merooiy and Speech. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 31. 

4. To keep in mind ; preserve a knowledge or 
idea of; rememker. 

They did not like to retain God in tlieir knowledge. 

Rom. i. 28. 

No Learning Is retained without constant exercise and 
methodical rcpetlllon. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

5. To keep iu pay; hire; take into service; 
especially, to engage by tho payment of a pre- 
liminary fee: as, to retain counsel. 

Sette no man a-worke that Is reieyignde in any man-ys 
service. Engliah Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 333. 

They say you have retained brisk Master Practice 
Hero of your counsel. 

B. Jonson, Magnetlck Lady, ii. 1. 

6t. To entertain. 

Bctaync a straunger after his estate and degree. 

Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 102, 
=S;ra. 2-4. Bescrec, Preserve, etc. See keep. 
ri.t intrans. 1. To keep on; coutinuo. 

No more can Impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a wortliy love. 

Donne, Epistles to the Countess of Huntingdon. 

2. To pertain; belong; be a dependent or re- 
tainer. 



retain 

In wTiosc armie followed William Lonpespee, accom- 
panied with a piked number of English warriors retaining 
vnto him. Uakluyi's Voyages, II. 34. 

retainable (re-ta'nti-bl), a. [< retain + 
Capable of being retained. 

retainal (re-ta'nal), [< retain 4- -rt/.] Tlio 
act of retaining. " Animal II. (1804), p. G31. 

[Rare.] 

retaindersbipt (re-tan 'dor-ship), n. [For rc- 
tainershijy : see retainer nnd -ship.] The state 
of being a retainer or dependent. 

It was the policy of these kings to make them .all [clergy 
and nobility] of their own livery or rctaxndcrshijK 

A'’, Dacon. {Jrnp. Diet.) 

retainer^ (re-ta'ner), n. [Formerly also re- 
iainour; < ME. *retainour; < retain + -crt. Cf. 
OP. reteneur (Sp. rcicncdoi\ It. rctcnitorc), a re- 
tainer, detainer, < refenir, retain: see reffl/a.j 

1. One who or tliat which retains. 

One that has forgot the common meaning of words, but 
an admirable retainer of tlie sound. 

Sin/t, Tale of a Tub, § 9. 

2. One wlio is kept in service; a dependent; 
an attendant ; especially, a follower who wears 
his master’s livery, but ranks higher than a 
domestic. 

In common law, retainer signifloth a servant not menial 
nor familiar - that is, not dwelling in his house, but onl\ 
using or bearing lus name and livery. Cowell. 

If we oneo forsake the strict rules of Religion and Good- 
ness, and arc ready to yield our selves to whatever hath 
got retainers enough to set up for a custom, we may know 
wheie wo begin, but we cannot where we shall make an 
end Stillingjlect, Sermons, I. 11. 

Kendall, a needy retainer of the court, who had, in obe- 
dience to the rojiil mandate, been sent to rarliamcnt by 
a packed corporation in ('ornwall. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Another [abuse of maintenance], and that more directly 
connected with the giving of livciles, nas the gathering 
round the loid’s household of a swarm of armed retainers 
whom the lord could not control, and \\hom he conceived 
himself bound to protect. 6'tHij£<?. Const. Hist., § 170. 

3. A sutler, cump-followor, or nny person serv- 
ing with an army who, though not enlisted, is 
subject to orders aeoording to the rules and 
articles of war. — 4. One wlio is connected with 
or frotiuents a cerlaiii place; an attendant. 

Tliat indiilgenee ami umlisturbed liberty <if conscience 

. . . nhich the rcMi/rfru to e\er\ pctt> conventielcenjoy. 

lUackstone. (\im., I\'. iv. 

retainer- (re-ta'ner), n. [Formerly also rr- 
iainanr ; < OF. rvtciiir, retain, inf, used as a 
noun: »uo retain. CL ddainer-.] If. Tlie act 
of retaining dependents ; entraneo into service 
as a retainer; the state of being a retainer. 

The Kings Ofllcers and Farmors were to forfeit their 
riiiccs and Holds in case of unlauftiU /fcfanirr, or p.artak- 
ing in Routs and unlaufull As<senibUos. 

Paeon, ilist. Hen. >11., p. f-d. 

2. That by which a person’s services are se- 
cured; a fee. 

The same Thomas f’roniu ell, oail of E«i«ex. hatli allure*! 
and (ini« n unto him b) r<7ai’/i<'arif many of jour hubjicts. 

P]t. Ilurnct, Recorjii*, I. ill., No. 10. 

3. Specifically, in /oir; (a) Same ns ntainnuj 

fee (which see, under /Wl). {h) An authority 

given to an attorney or a solicitor to pro- 
ceed in an action. *(r) The unlawful taking 
or detention of a known servant from his 
master during the ])eriod of service. Robin- 
son. {(1) Tlio act of an executor or adminis- 
trator who is a creditor of tlie decedent, or 
whose estate he represents, in witliholdiiig from 
the fund so much as will ])ay what is duo liiin: 
formerly allowoil to be done even before any 
other creditors whose debts were of eipial de- 
gree were paid.— General retainer, a fee given by a 
jiai’ty t*^ scciiiu a jinority of vlaim on the tounsele ser- 
vices for any case that he may have in anj court which 
tliat counsel attends.- Special retainer, a feefor aimr- 
ticular case \\hich is exi»ected to come on. 

retainership (rc-ta'ner-ship), a. [< retainer‘s + 
-ship.] The state of being a retainer or follow- 
er; hence, a feeling of loyalty or attachment 
to a cliief. [Rare.] 

All the few in whom yet lingered anyslmdow of retain- 
ership tou iird the fast-fading chieftainship of tilcn warlock 
seemed to cherish the notion that the heir of the house 
had to he tended and cared for like a child. 

(r. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarloek, xill. 

retaining (re-ta'ning), p. a. [Ppr. of retain, r.] 
Keeping in possession; sorxing to retain; keej)- 
inghack; cngaging.-Retalnlng fee. Scc/cd.— 
Retaining Hen. Sec f/cn'-.— Retaining wall, a w.all 
built to prevent a bank, as of earth, fiom slipping down or 
being washed away; a revetment. Sec cut In next column. 

retainment (ro-tan 'mont), n. [< retain + 
-nicnt.] Tlio net of ret.nining; retontion. 

retain-wall (ro-tfm'wfil), n. Same ns retaining 
wall (which see, under retaining). 
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retake (lo-tfik'), i>. t. [< re- + to/.r.] 1. To 
talco again. 

A (lay should be appointed when the remonstrance 
should be retaken into consideration. Ctarcndeni. 

Tliy chair, a grief to all the brethren, stands 
Vacant, but tlioii retake it, mine again ! 

Tennyson, Jtaliii and Balan. 

2. To tako back; recapture, 
retaker (re-tfi'kor), n. [< rctalcc + -eri,] Ono 
who takes again what has been taken; are- 
captor. Imp. Diet. 

retaliate (ro-tal'i-fit), i». ; prot. and pp. retali- 
ated, ppr. rctaliathuj. [< L. reialiaius, pp. of 
rctaliarc, requite, retaliate (cf. falio, retaliation 
in kind; lex talioniSf law of retaliation), < rc-, 
hack, again, + tali.s, such: seo talion. Cf. re- 
tail-.] 1. iran.s. To return in kind; repaj' or 
requite by an act of the same kind: now sel- 
dom or never used except in tho sense of re- 
turning evil for evil: ns, to retaliate injuries. 

Our nnibjisgador sent word ... to the Duke's sonne 
bis visit stiould be retaliated. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 137. 

The kindness wlilcli he has graciously shown them m.ay 
be retaliated on those of Ills own persuasion. 

Dryden, Hind and J'anthcr, To the Reader. 

I. ct it bo the pride of onr writers. . . . disdaining to 
reUfliate the llllbcralityof llrltish authors, to speak of the 
English nation without ptejndicc. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 7S. 

Our blood may boll at bearing of atrocities committed, 
without being aide to ascertain how those atrocities were 
pnivoked, or liow they may liave been retaliated. 

ir. Ji. (Jreg, MIsc. r.8say.«, Ist scr., p. .'’>2. 

II. intraus. To return like for like; especial- 
ly (now usually), to rotuvii evil for evil. 

l.llKTalll) . . . may lead the person obliged with tho 
senso of tlie duly lie Uch under (o retaliate. 

Goldswith, (’Uli’eii of tho World, Kvi. 
= Syn. revenge, n. 

retaliation (re-tal-i-fi'shon), «. [< L. as if 
(aliafio{n-), < n taharv, retaliate: see retaliate.] 
Tho act of rotnliating; tho return of like for 
like; tho doing of that to anothorwhich Ito lias 
done to us; especially (now usually), requital 
of evil; reprisal; revenge. 

First, I will sliew yon tlic nnti(|nity of thc.ae manors. 
Secondly. I will a little dl?cn«s the ancient honour of this 
manor of I.evenhain. Tliiidlj, I will give jon a touch 
what respects yon are likely t(* lind from me ; and fmirthly, 
what retaliation I expect again from you. 

MS llarl. OIO. {llalliwell.) 

The lex t.aUonlB. or law of retaliation, can never be in nil 
ca'-es nnadeiiuntc (»r permanent rule of puiil'ilimcnt. 

JUackstone, Goin., IV. i. 

= SjTl, Petribution, i:ej}ri*al. vtc. i^cc revenge. 

retaliative (re-tnl'i-a-tiv), a. [< retaliate + 
-/»r.] Tending to or of tho nature of retalin- 
(iou; retaliatory; vindictive; revengeful. Quar- 
terly Rev. (Imp. Diet.) 

retaliatory (ro-tal'i-a-tp-ri), a. [< retaliate + 
-ftrij.] Pertaining to or of tho nature of retal- 
iation. 

The armed neutrality was snceecdcd by retaliatory em- 
bargoes, and on the 2d of April. isOl, tho baltloof Copen- 
hagen jirostrated the power of Denmark. 

IFooffr//, Introd. to Inter. Law, f IDl. 

retama (re-ta'inU or ro-ta'inii), n, [< Sp. rcta- 
ma, At. retama.^ Any one of a small group of 
plants forming tho section Jietama (sometimes 
considered a genus — Roissier, 1830), in tho ge- 
nus (jCni.sta. 'rhey arc yellow-llowcrcd shruhs with rush- 
like hranches, which are Icalless or bear a few unifoliate 
le.aves. They are found in tlie Mediterranean region and 
the Canaries. Some species are useful for llxing sands. 

The region of retama, the first bnslics of which arc met 
witli at the pass which admits the tnivcllcr Into the Llano 
de la Retama. Encyc. Prit, IV. 798. 

retard (re-tlird'), V. [< OF. retarder, F. retarder 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. rctardar s=It. riiardarc, < L. re- 
tardarc, make slow, delay, < rc-, back, 4- tar- 
darc, make slow, < tardus, slow; seo tardy.] I. 
irans. 1. To make slow or slower; obstruct in 
motion or progress; delay; impede; clog; hin- 
der. 

This will retard 
The work a month at least. 

P.Jonson, Alchemist, Iv. 3. 


retardative 

Accidental causes retarded at times, and at times ac- 
celerated, the progress of the controversy. 

Webster, Speech at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820. 

While, however, the predatory activities have not pre- 
vented the development of sympatliy in the directions 
open to it, they have retarded it throughout its entire 
range. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 512. 

2. To defer; postpone; put off. 

Those relations which describe thetricks and vices only 
of mankind, by increasing our suspicion in life, retard our 
success. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvi. 

My fi lends, the time is coming when a State Church will 
be unknown in England, and it rests with you to accele- 
rate or retard that happy consummation. 

John Bright, in G. Barnett Smith, ii. 
Retarded motion, xnphysics, that motion wiiicli exhibits 
continual diniimitioii of velocity, as the motion of a body 
projected upwai’d. If the diminutions of velocity are 
equal in equal times, the motion is said to be unifomxly 
retarded. The law’s of retarded motion are the same as 
those of accelerated motion, only the order is reversed. 
Sec acccfcrafion,— Retarding a^e, a form of ague in 
wliich the paroxysm comes at a little later hour each day. 
=Syn. 1. To detain, delay. 

II. intrans. To bo delayed orlatertbanusual. 

Some years it [tho inundation of the Kile] hath also re- 
tarded, and came far later then usually it was expected. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

retard (re-tUrd'), n. [=F. retard = Sp. rctardo 
= It. ritardo; from tlio verb.] Retardation. 
— In retard, retarded; kept back; delayed ingrowth or 
progress. 

A people of great natural capacities have been kept for 
centuries in retard. The Atlantic, LVIII. 616. 

Retard of tlio tide, the interval between the transit of 
the moon at which a tide originates and the appearance of 
the tide itself. 

retardant (ro-tlir'dant), a. [< L. rctardan(t-)s, 
ppr. ol rctarilarc, retard: scorefard.] Retard- 
ing; tending to delay or impede motion, growth, 
or progi’css. [Rare.] 

We know the retardant cIToct of society upon artists of 
exnlled sensibility. Sledman, Poets of America, p. 468. 

retardation (re-tlir-da'shon), v, [= OF. (and 
F.) retardation = Sp. rciardacion = Pg, rctar- 
da(;do =r It, ritardazionc, < L. reiardaiio(n-), < 
rctardarey pp. rciardatus, retard: seo retard.] 

1. Tlio act of retarding or making slower, or 
its cfToct; the hindering of motion, p’owtli, or 
progress, or tho liindrnnco elTcctod; the act of 
delaying or impeding. 

If H)C cmbrj'onic type were tlic odspring. then its fail- 
me to attain to the condition of tho parent is due to the 
supervention of a slower rate of growth; to this plionom- 
enon the term retardation was iqiplicd. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of tlic Fittest, p. 125. 

2. In physies: (a) A continuous decrement of 
velocity; a negative acceleration. 

The fall of meteoric dust on to tlic earth must cause a 
small retardation of tlio earth’s rotation, althongh to an 
amount probably quite insensible in a century. 

Thomson and Tait, Nat. I’bll., § 830. 

It was generally supposed that the discrepancy between 
tho theoretical and obserx’ed result Is due to a retardation 
of the earth’s rotation by the friction of the tides. 

C. A. young, General Astronomy, § 4G1. 

(h) In acoustics and optics, tho distance hy 
wliich ono wave is behind another. Bettor call- 
ed retard, being translation of French retard. 

In rclle.xion at the surface of a denser medium the rc- 
llccted ray undergoes a retardation in respect to the inci- 
dent ray of a lialf wave-length. 

Pommel, Light (trans.), p. 240. 

3t. Postponement; deferment. 

Out of Ibis ground a man may devise the means of alter- 
ing the colour of birds, and the refnnfab'on of hoar hairs. 

Paeon, Nat. Hist., § 851. 

4. Specifically, in music: (a) TIio act, process, 
or result of diminishing the speed or pace of tho 
tempo, (h) Tho prolongation of a concordant 
tone into a chord where it is a discord which is 
resolved upward: opposed to anticipation, and 
distinguished from suspension hy the upward 
resolution, [it would bo well, however, if retarda- 
tion were made the generic term, with suspension as a 
species.] 

5. In ieley., decrease in the speed of tolegi*aph- 
signaling duo to self-induction and induction 
from suiToimdiiig conductors. — 6. That which 
retards; a hindrance; an obstruction; an im- 
pediment. 

Wo And many persons who in seven years meet not 
with a violent temptation to a crime, buttheirbattlcsare 
against Impediments and retardations of improvement. 

Jer. Taylor, W’orks (ed. 1835), I. 99. 

Retardation of mean solar time, the change of the 
mean sun’s right ascension in a sidereal day, or tlic num- 
ber of seconds by which mean noon comes later each suc- 
cessive sidereal day, ns if the mean sun hung back in its 
diurnal revolution.— Retardation Of the tides. See 
acceleration. 

retardative (re-tllr'da-tiv), a. [= F. rctardatif 
= It. ritardativo, < 1). rctardatus, pp. of rctar- 
darc, retard.] Tending to retard; retarding. 



retardative 

The rctardcitii'c ofTects would also be largely increased, 
to ji Ptu ions L.Mfiit, ill fact^ in the case of the telephones. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVII. 717. 
retarclatory (iv-tarMfi-to-ri), a. [< retard + 
-ahn //.] Tending or having power to retfird. 

T’l't.uit promptitude of action, adequate retardatcfnj 
) " i. ./•It/icn/cwm, Xo. 28G2, p. 30S. 

retarder (re-tilr'der), t?. One who retards; 
ta • '\iiich serves as a hindrance, impediment, 

■ 3 ' Mi'e of retardation, 

. .’o- di'pntinjr wav of •.ntpiiiy is so far from advancing 
’ 1 " til It it is no ineotisidcrahle retarder. Glanvitte. 

retardment (re-tard'ment ), )}. [< OF. rctardc- 

■ , r. yn ")■()( runt = Pr. rctardnwrn = Pg. 

r- (• - 'f ‘ — It. rUardomento, < jMli. "^rctar- 
< ' ' iJ r . ]j. rrfardarc, retard: tee vdnrd,'] 

T' :ic, o! I'f fnding; a I’ctardation : dolny. 

!i: 1 M.illi'o or ^vhlch Art no nioie could stay 
T} . ocho^ (.harms can a irturf/jncnt biing 
I 111* (L'SusoitatioTi of the Daj', 

‘II 1 1 , -mrcction of the ?i)ring. 

^ X'jion His Mniesty’s Restoration and iteturn. 

retannt ire-tiiut')i h. [< rc- 4- iannt^ p.] The 
r*'j» -nrien of a taunt. [Parc.] 

Wvth .Cliche tauntes rind rctcnintc?, ye, in mancr chcckc 
a 'id chi. '-ke mate to the uttennoosto profe of iny pacienco. 

Hall, Richard III., f. lU. {IJaHiH'cU ) 

retch^ (reelO, r. [(r/) < ME. rcrrhc)},<. AS. m-- 
nni, vtretoli, extend, hold forth (.seo under mc/A, 
1 .); mixed in mod. dial, nse with (h) reach, < 
ME. ra'hm, < AS. rlecan^ reaeli: sec rc^/c7/l.] 
To reaidi. [Prov, Eng.] 

1 irf<'}yc V ith a wea]K'n or with inv hnndo, je attains 

ral-praw' {Ilalliwi ll.) 

retch- (rech), v. i. [Also formcrl}’ or dial. 
rcK'h: < ME. *'rfche}i. < AS. hr<‘cca}i, clear the 
thio:it. hawk, spit (cf. hrdca, spittle, exHOcto- 
rnrion. Iiy,rr(a, liawking, cleaving the throat, 
* fmi, hy.a<'(oii, eructate, retell, hyrcccfunff^ 
r-d'-liingk = Icol. hncljn, hawk, spit {lird/d, 
s)iiftle): <*f. OIIG. rachit^on, MHO. rahscacn, 
haw]j; jn-oh, ult. imitative (cf. hairl/'^). Tlie AS, 
hyat‘ 1 . tliroat, = ^ID. yaecl'c = OIJG, rahho, 
MIKE nuhe, G. yachrn, throat, jaws, are prop, 
unridalei].] To make cflorts to vomit. 

'J'he a-In s of the ^aid liarke given in winehotc is great- 
Is t(.iuinii.’id(.il fur llu renehiu'i and ppittincof blood. 

llollawi, tr of I’llny, v.\iv. 4 
“I'.i loved .Tiilia, hear mo still beseeching!" 

(Ill r“ In. gri u inarticulate ss ith vck'hiu<t.) 

r.ijron, Don Juan, i(. 20. 
retch'T (recl’)» t'- f. and i. [An assihilatod 
form of r< rl .] Same as reck. 
retchlesst (leohTe.'^), a. [An assihilatod form 
of ne/.Z/ss'.] Same iis reckless. 

I left my nritinc soilo, full like a r(teldr9<tc man. 

Ilaklaiit'g Vot/afjea, I. 3S4. 

Tlnn art f>u< Ii retrfdcft^ flics as you .arc, that blow cut- 
pur?t^ nbr.Jid in ciery corner; your foolhh having of 
money m ikt- them. IJ. Jonson. Rartliolorncw Fair, Hi. 1. 

retchlesslyf ('rordiTosdi), adv. Same as reck- 
U ■'"{!/. , 

I do luiirildv and retehlerda neglect and lightly regard 
thy n r.alh haii'^'liig over my head, 

J. brail lord, Works (i’arkcr Soc., 1S.'3), II. 202. 

retchlessnesset (rech'lcs-nes), v. Same as 
r(r/-!c"'ia 

A 'i iper that liaPt eat a passage through me, 
Throiicli mine own boivels, by tliy 

IJ. Jo)i‘>un, ilagneliek hady, iv. 1. 

rete II.; pi. rrda (re'shi-ii). [NL., < L. 

rrb, fi m-t.] In aiiat., a vascular network; a 
pl( \u‘', glomerulus, or congeries jf sinjill ves- 
sf'K: in hof.^ u struetiirc like networl:. 

It s'^riiR out convoluted vessels (rctia) from the barge 
ctribrrd eUft, Mliicli are connected uith the roof of tlie 
cb ft. (tc'iciihanr, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p, .'>13. 

Epidermal rctc. .Same as rete nutco'-ujn.— Rete Hal- 
lerl. Same as refr rayculomm testis . — Rete Malplghll. 
•Same as rctc inucnsum . — Rete mirabilo, a network or 
plexus of Pinall wiris or arteries, formed by the immediate 
lue (Icin': np of a xc-.sel of considerable size, tenninatiiig 
eltlMT by 1 cunitinL' in a siiisle vessel (bipolar), or in capil- 
laiies (miipoiar).— Rete mirabile gemlnum or conju- 
gatum, a pl(^\ns in which aiteries and veins are com- 
him d. — Rete mirabile of Galen, a meshnoik of ves- 
rels formed b> the inti-acrarilal part of the internal carotid 
arter> in some maimnrds. — Rete mirabile Simplex, a 
plexus consisting of arteries only, or of veins only. — Rete 
mucosiim, the deeper, softer part of the epidermis, below 
tlie stratiini graniilosum, consisting of prieklc-cells. Also 
called stratian splnovnn, rctcvnicomm Malpiyltii, rctc. Mal- 
pi'ihii, ytrafain Malpi'jJtii, corpus rcticiilarc, corpus vxuco- 
Sinn, Maliiiqliian layer, C 2 nderrnal rctc. .See cuts under slcin 
and su-cil.ylnnd.— 'RQlQ vasculosum testls, a net>vork 
oi \essels l>ing in the mediastinum te.stls. Into which the 
.str.iigbt tulmle.s empty. It bolds the accumulated secre- 
tion of the testis, discharging tlirough the vasa deferentia. 
Also called rete rascxdoium llallcri, rctc Ilalleri, rete testis, 
rete ivdis Ilalleri, spermatic rctc. 
retecioUS (rC-to'slius), «. [Irreg. < rctc + 
-cions.'] Same as rctiform. 
retectiont (re-tok'slion), n. [< L. rctcctus, pp. 
of rctcqcrc, uiicovor, disclose, < rc-, kack, + tc- 
322 
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perc, cover: seo tegument.] The act of disclos- 
ing or protlucing to view something concealed. 

This may bo said to be rather a restoration of a body to 
its own colour, or a retection of its native colour, than a 
change. Boyle, Works, I. GS5. 

retell (re-tel'), v. t. [< re~ + tell.'] To tell 
again. 

Whate’er I.onl Harry Percy then had said . . . 

At such a time, with all the rest retold, 

May reasonably die, and never rise 

To do him wrong. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 7,3. 

retenf, «. [ME., for rctcnuCj retinue: see reti- 

nue.] Retinue. 

Syre Degrivaunt ys whom [home] went, 

And aftyr hys rcten sent. 

Sir Deyrevant, 930. (HalltwcU.) 

retenancef, n. [ME., also rctcnauucc, retenauns, 
also rciainauncr, < OF. rctcnancc, < ML. *rcti- 
nentidy < L. retincrCy retain: see retain. Cf. reti- 
nue.] Retinue. 

Mode w.as yinaried in metelcs me thonstc; 
Tliat allc the riche rcicnaim’< that regneth with tlic false 
Weic boden to the bridalc. Piers Ploicman (BX ii. 52. 

retent (re-tent'), w. L. rclentuSy pp. of reti- 
nrrCy retain: see retain.] That which is re- 
tained. Imp. Diet. 

retention (re-ten'shon), n. [< OF. retention, 
F. riteniion = Pr. refeniio = Sp, rctcncion z= Pg. 
rctvn^uo = It. riicn::ionc, < L. rctentio{n-), a re- 
taining, < retincrc, pp. reteiitim, retain: see re- 
tain.] 1. The act ot retaining or keeping back; 
restraint: reserve. 

Ills life I gave him and did thereto odd 
My love, uithoitt retention or restraint. 

Shak., T. N., V. 1. 84. 

2. The act of retaining or holding as ono^s own ; 
continued possession or ownership. 

While no thoughtful Englishman can defend the ac- 
quisition of Indu. ) eta thoughtful Englishman may easily 
(iofend its retention. V. A. Freeman, Amcr. Lccts.,p. 350. 

3. Continuance or perseverance, as in the use 
or practice of anything; preservation. 

A fioward retention of custom Is as turbulent a thing ns 
an innovation Bacon, Advancement of Learning, % i. 

Looked at from the outside, the work (western doorway 
of tower of Tran) Is of the tiest and most flnislied kind of 
Italian Itomanesqiie; and we have here, uhat is by no 
means nncotninon in D.dnmtia, an c.xample of the late re- 
tention of the forms of that ndiniralde style. 

H. A. rreeman, Venice, p. 182. 

4. The act of retaining or keopingin mind; os- 
pocinlly, that activity of the mind by which it 
retains ideas; tho retentive faculty: often used 
as synonymous with mcmorij. 

No woman’s heart 

So big, to hold BO nuicli ; they lack retention. 

Shak., T. N , ii. 4. 90. 

The next faculty of the mind, wlicrcliy It makes a further 
piogu‘«x towards knowledge. Is that wlilcli I call retention, 
or the keeping of those simple ideas which from sensation 
or rcllecllon It hath received. 

Locke, Human thiderstanding, II. 10. 

Any particular acquisitive task will become easier, and 
. . . more dlillcult feats of rrtenttnn will become possible. 

J. Sally, Outlines of rsycliob, p. 237. 

Ilenco — 5t. Tliat which retaius iinprcasions, 

а. s a tablet. [Rare.] 

That poor retention could not so much hold, 

Nor need I tallies tliy dear lox e to score ; 

Tliercforc to give tiicm from me was I bold. 

To trust those tables that receive tlicc more. 

Shak , Sonnets, cxxll. 

б. In mcd.i (a) Tlic power of retaining, as in 
tho stomach or bladder; inability to void or 
discharge : a.s. tho retention of food or medicine 
by the stomach; retention of urine. Hence — 
{h) A morbid accuiniilatioii of solid or liquid 
matter in vessels of tho body or cavities in- 
tended to contain it only for a time. — 7t. The 
state of being confined; custody; confinement. 

Sir, I thought it fit 
To send the old and niisciablc king 
To some retention and njipointed giinid. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 47. 

8. In ScolH law, a lioTi; the riglit of withhold- 
ing a debt or retaining property until a debt 
due to the person claiming this riglit is duly 
paid.— Retention cyst, a cyst which originates in the 
ictentiun of some secretion, tlirongli obstiuctlon in the 
ciferent p.assage. — Retention of urine, in vied., a eon- 
(lition in which there Is inability to empty tho bladder vul- 
uiitarlly.=Syn. 2. Reservation, preservation. .SeeAer/i. 
retentive (n;-tcn'tiv), a. aiid n. [< OF. rctm- 
iif =z Pr. rcicniiu = Sp. Pg. It. rctentivo, < L. 
rc/cHfw.v, pp. of rcfbicrc, retain : hgo retain.] I. 
a. If. Serving to hold or coufiiio; restraining; 
confining. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of Iron, 

Can bo retentive to tho strength of spirit. 

Shak., J. C., f. 8. 05. 


retial 

2. Retaining; having the power to keep or pre- 
serve: as, a hody retentive of heat or of mag- 
netism; tlie retentive force of the stomach. — 3. 
Specifically, in psijchol., retaining presentations 
or ideas; capable of preserving mental presen- 
tations. 

As long as I have a rrtenhTc faculty to remember any 
thing, bis llemory shall be fresh with me. 

Ilou-ell, Letters, ii. 30. 

Each mind . . . becomes specially rrtcnh’i'e in the di- 
rection in which its ruling interest lies and its attention 
is habitually turned, J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 294. 
Retentive faculty, the faculty of mental retention ; the 
memory. 

H.t n. That which re;strains or confines; a 
restraint. 

Those secret checks . . . readily conspire with all out- 
ward retentives. Bp. Hall, Nabal and Abigail. 

retentively (re-ten'tiv-li), adv. In a retentive 
maimer. 

retentiveness (re-ton'tiv-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being retentive ; specifically, in psijchol., 
the capacity for retaining mental presenta- 
tions: distinguished from meniorij, which im- 
plies certain relations existing among the pres- 
entations thus recorded. Sec memory. 

Even the lowered vital activity which we know as great 
fatigue is characterized by a diminished retenliveness of 
impressions. U. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 100. 

Iicfentivcncss is both n biological and a psychological 
fact ; memory is exclusively the latter. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX, 47. 
Magnetic retentiveness. Same as coercive force (which 
see, under coercive). 

retentivity (re-ten-tiv'i-ti), n. [= F. rctenti- 
viic; ns retentive d- -ity.^i Retentiveness; spe- 
cifically, in magnetism, coercive force (which 
SCO, under coo'civc). 

This power of resisting magnetisation or demagnetisa- 
tion is sometimes called coercive force; a much better 
term, due to Lament, is retentivity. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 80. 

retenuet, n. An obsolete form of retinue. 

Retepora (re-tep'o-ril), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801), < L. rede, net,’+ poms, a pore; seeporcS.] 
Tlie typical genns of Beteporida:. li. ccUulosa 
is known ns Ncjitune^s rujjtcs. 

retepore(re'tG-p6r), u.and a. [< NL.i^cfepora.] 
I. n. A memToer of tho Itetcporidee. 



II. a. Of or pertaining to tho Beteporidx. 

Reteporidas (ro-to-por'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Bc- 
tepnra + -id^T.] A family of chilostomatous 
polyzoans, typified by the genus Betepora. The 
/.oarinm Is calcareous, erect, fixed, foHaceous, and fones- 
tratc(whcnce the name), unilaminar, rcliculatelyor freely 
rnmosc in one plane ; and the zocccia are secund. 

retetelarian (r§*'to-te-iri'ri-nn), a. and n. Same 
as rctitclarian. 

retext (re-teks'), v. t. [< L. rctcxcrcy unweave, 
unravel, break np, cancel, also weave again, < 
rc-y back, again, 4- tcxcrc, weave; see text.] To 
unweavo; unravel; hence, to undo; bring to 
naught; annul. 

Neither King .Tames, King Charles, nor any Parliament 
which gave due hearing to the fibwardness of some com- 
plaints did ever appoint that any of his orders should bo 
retexed. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 67. (Dancif.) 

retexture (ro-teks'tur), n. [< rc- + texture. Cf. 
retex.] Tho net of weaving again. 

My Second Volume, ... ns treating practically of tho 
Wear, Destruction, an<l Jietexture of Spiritual Tissues or 
Gannents, fonns, properly speaking, tho Transcendental 
or ultimalo Portion of this my work on Clothes. 

Carlyle, Sartor Ilesartus, ill. 2. 

rethort, n. A ^Middle English form of rhetor. 

rethoricet, rethoricket, »'• Obsolete forms oi 
rhetoric. 

rethorient, n. See rhetorian. 

rethoriouslyt, aito. See rhetorioushj. 

retia, n. Plural of rctc. 

retial (re'Blii-nl), (■(. [< rc(e + -m!.] Pertaining 
to a roto, or baying its character. 



Eetiariffi 
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AJso Jteticulosa. 


Eetiariffi (re-shi-a'i'i-e), ii. pi. [NL., pi. of rcii- aminifera. 

«W», fern, of rcHnrias, ad].: see I'cifari/.] The 1862. 
spinning spiclere ; spiders wliioh spin a-sveljfor Keticularia® (re-tik-n-la'ri-|l), «. 


W. B. Carpenter, 


the c.apture of their prey, 
r At.i o.ri n R ( re - shi - ii ' ri - US i 


See Jiotitcla:. 

retiariUS (re-shi-ii'ri-us), )i.; pi. retiarii (-1). 
[L. : see rctiary.'] In Bom. antiq., a gladiator 
Tvho wore only a short tunic and carried a tri- 
dent and a net. With these implements lie endeavored 
to entangle and despatch ins adversar}’, wlio w.as armed 
rvitli helmet, shield, and sword, 
retiary (rd'shi-a-ri), rt. and n. [= F. rctiairc, 
< L. rctiarhis, one who fights with a not, prop. 


retierc6 

Eomans, in Auvergne in France in the middle nges, and 
elsewhere. Also known as opnsrcticutotnm. Sec also cut 
/x> 1 under opus. 

t „■ reticulately (ro-tik'u-lat-li), adv. So as to form 
a network or reticulation. 


Hard, 1791), < L. reticulum, a little net: see reti- 
cule.-] A genus of myxomycetous fungi, giving sporangium contains, besides the spores, 

name to the family ilcficidanncca;. Thospores, a structure called the Ctipillitium, consisting sometimes 
oapillitiuin, and columella are uniformly bright- of small tliin-walled tubes anastomosing rctindohii/. 
colored, without lime. _ Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 275. 

E,eticulariaceffi (ro-tik-n-la-ri-n'se-e), u.qd. reticulate-veined (re-tik'u-lat-vand),n. Not- 
[NL. (Rostafinski, 1675),i Ileticularia^+-acem.] ted-vcined. 

A small ft * 

its name i 


adj., pertaimng to a not, < refc, a not; soercfc.J j-gtigyiarian (rc-tik-n-la'ri-an), «. and «. 

1. a. 1. Net-like. iiculariah -1- -nil.] 1. n. Saving a rotieuLatod 

Jtctinri/ .and hanging textures. or foraminatcd test; pertaining to the Ifef/CH- 

Sir T. Drmvnc, Garden of Cyrus, il. jaria, or having their characters. 

2. Spinning a weh, as a spider; of or pertain- II. «. A momhor of the llcticularia ; a fora- 

ing to the Itctiaria:. minifer. 

We will not dispute the pictures of rctinrif spiders, and reticularly (re-tik'u-liir-li), ade. So as to he 
their position in tlie web. Sir P. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 19. rotieulato ; in a reticular manner. 

3. Armed with a not; hence, skilful to ontan- Tim outer surface of the chorion is reticularly ridged. 

. ' Owen, Aunt. 

® Sdmlastic rct.ur/versatility of logic. Coleridyr. rcticulary (re-tik' u-la-ri), , 1 . [< NL. reticularis: 

' SQC reitemar.j — — - 


family of myxomycetous fungi, taking reticulation (re-tik-u-la'skon), n. [= F. rcti 
i from tlio gomis Hcticxilaria. cuUiVwn = It. rciiculdzionc; *< rcUculate^ + -foH.] 


II. ?i.; i)\f'rciiaric6 (-nz). 1. Haino as rcti- 
arii(S.—'y2. A retiary spider; a member of the 
llcHaviw. 

reticence (vot'i-sons), u, [< OF. rctkcncc, F, 
rciiccncc = Sp. Pg. i'cttccncia = It. reticenzay < 
L. reUcentia,, sileneo, < rcih'C)i{t-)s, silent, reti- 
cent: see 1, The factor character 

of being reticent ; a disposition to keep, or the 
keeping of, one’s own counsel; the state of be- 
ing silent; rc.^'Ciwation of one’s thoughts or 
opinions. 

Slany titnes. I wis, a simile, a rctiVenceorkeupIa;' Rilence, 
may weU exnro&3 a sneecli, ami muKo it more einpliatical. 

llollaml, tr. of I’lut.'ircli, p. 811. 
I found, 

Instead of scornful pity or pure scorn, 

Such tine icscr\c and noble rdiccncc 

Tcnn!f!<ou, (icniint. 

2. In rhef., aposioposis.ssSyn. 1. Itcsen’e, t.neltur- 
nity. 

reticency (rot'i-scn-.si). ». 

-Cl/).] Reticciu'c. 
reticent (rct'i-sciit). 
of rcliccre, he silent. < rc; aguin, + laicn, ho 
silent: sou tacit.] Disposed to ho silent; re- 
served; not apt to speak about or reveal any 
matters: as, he is very ntirciit nhimt hisaffair.s. 

Upon this hu Is natuially retkeut. 

Lamb, Hit Colcrulyc. (/vCitAnui.) 

Mr. tilctfff, liko nil men of lusbtamp, Mas cxtrcnitl) rdi’ 
cent about hits Mill, (Jcvrijc J.'liut, Mill dii the lio'-*, I. 1-. 


Same as rcUcitlar. 

The Rhine, of a vile, reddlsh*drab color, and all cut into 
a rcficMfaryM'ork of branches, . . . was far from beautiful 
about Rodci'dain. Carlyle, in l'rotidc(Llfc In London, xx.). 

reticulate (ve-tik'u-lat), a. C=F- reticule = Pg. 
rcUculado =*It. rcWco/wfo, made 

like a net, < reticulum j a little not : see reticule,'] 
Netted; resembling network; luiviiig distinct 
linos or veins crossing as in network; covered 
with netted linos. SpccHlcally— (a) In zobl., having 
distinct lines or veins crossing like network. (&) In 
jnincro/., applied to minerals occurring in parallel libers 
crossed by olbcr libers M'bich arc also parallel, so as to ex- 
hibit meshes like those of a net. (c) In hot.i <l) Resem- 
hllngnetM-ork; netted or mcslidlke; ictlfonii: said espe* 
clnlly ofawnatlon. (‘i) Xcttctl-vehied ; i*ctinem*d: said 
uf le.aves or t)lhcr organs. Sec ixeUciUxxincd, and cuts 1 to 
(5 under ncrration.— Reticulate tarsUB, in ornith., a tar- 
bometatarsus covered M'ith reticulations produced by nu- 
tnerous small plates separated by lines of Impression. The 
reticulate t.arsus is S!>eclaHy dUtlngiilshcd fioin thesenfrf- 
tntc (armts, and also from the Minnm/r or tooted (arms. See 
rcticulatwn, 'Z, and cut.s under looted and ifciddfotc. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ’ r- 

] 
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torsueting lines resembling network. [Rare.] 

Spurs or nuniflc.'itloiis of high monntaln^ making down 
fixnn the Alps, and, as It were, retkutatiny these provinces, 
gl\e to tlie \ allies the piotccllon of a inirllcular Inclosiire 
to c.ach. Jr/mcni.ToLal*ayette(Correspondencc,II. lOA 

II, iiitrauN, In roo7., to cross iiTcgularlv so 
to form incshcs like those of a net: as, linos 
wliich reticulate on a surface. 


.. , , roncHJrtnoM, aim cm.s uuuer oooictt aim yCTuttiuic. 

■,si), a. [As irtudiec (see j^gticulato (ro-lik'u-lat), r.; ))rot. and pp. re- 
jmji.jjirt. itculatcdy imr. retfculaiiufj, [< reticulate, «.] 

a, [< Ij. ppr. To form into network; cover with in- 


reticle (ret'i-kl), n, [< F. ntieuk, a net: see reticulated (ro-tik'u-lu-ted), yn ft. [<rcticulatc 
rdicule.] Same as rrffcidt. 2. + -rd-.] Same us rcliculatCy Reticulated 


The reticle (of the trnnsjt.tclcscope] li u nelMork of line 
spider lines placed hi the fuciib of Ihv objective. 

yeiicovil and Astron., p. 70. 

reticula, n. Plural <»f niiculum. 
reticular (re-tik'u-hir), <t‘ [= F- vetieulairc = 
15]). Pg. reticular = ’h. rt tiralare, < NL. *r<iini- 
lans,<, L. rctieuliuii, a little net: bco reticule.] 
1. Formed like a net or of network. Ileuec, by 
extension — 2. Having many similar openings 
which are largo in jirojiortion to the solid parts. 
— 3. Like a network ; entangled; eoinidieated. 

The laM* [In England] is hlind, crooked, and perverse, 
but sure and equal . Its adiiiinisir.ition is un the jiractlcu 
of by gone ages, sIom', rrti'cufar, cuinjilicaled. 

The Cr/if!«r»/, XXVI. 8 '. 2 ’ 2 . 

4. In final., forming or formed by n-tienlation ; 
rotiah full of interstices ; eaneellute; areolar; 
cellular: as. reticular substance, ti.ssuc, ormoin- 
brano, which is the areolar or cellular or ordi- 
naiy eoiineetive tissue. The rote imieosuni of 
the skin is sorni'times speeiiieally called the ;v- 
ticiilfir hod//. See nfe.— Reticular cartilage. « 
curtilage in M-hicb the matrix is penneuted with jcllmv 
clastic Also called clastic Jibrocartilaye, yellow 

claytic enrh/fl.yf’. — Reticular formation, the fonualio 
reticuhins, a formation occupying tlic antui ioi and lateral 
aiea of tlie oblongata doie.ul of the pyniinids ami loiver 
oliies and extending up Into the pons (and ineaeneoplm- 
lon) The ninth, t- nth, and eleventh nerves niaik its lat- 
eral boundaries. Ii picsents Intel lacing louglliulhial and 
transverse flbeiswlfh intorspeised guiiglion-cells. These 
cells are more fieiiucnt in the latenil paits, or forniatio 
reticularis grisea, winch are marked olf fiom the niedl 
an parts, or fonnatio reticularis alba, by the hypoglossal 
nervo-roots.— Reticular lamina. .Seefanium —Reticu- 
lar layer of skin, the deeper-lying part of the corlum, 
below the pajiillary layer. 

reticulare (re-tik-n-lu're), «. [NL., neut. of 

^reticularis: sea rcticidar.] The roticular epi- 
dermal layer, more fully called corpus rcticu- 
lore; the reto miieosura (which see, xmder rcic). 
Eeticulariai (ro-tik-u-hT'ri-ll), u. ph [NL., 
neut. pi. of ** reticularis, roticular: sco reticule,] 
ForaminiforouB protozoans ; ti synoujon of For- 


glass. Reticulated head-dress. Same as 

Reticulated line, n line formed of n bucccs- 
Blon of loops or links, like a clinln; a catcmilated line. 
(Uaie 1— Reticulated masonry, same us rrficidnrfd 
work.— Reticulated micrometer, a rctlculc or network 
in equal squares, Intended to he placed in tlic focus of a 
telescope and be vleMcd gencndl) by a low power. Sucli 
an instrument Is useful In some 7one-Mork.— Reticu- 
lated molding, in arch,, a molding ornamented with 





R€ticut.-itc«l MoJJimi: —Walls of Old baniin. Wilisliuc, LngJaniJ. 

a fillet Interlaced In vari- 
ous ways like netwoik, or 
otherwise formed so ns to 
jiiesent a meshed appear- 
ance. It Is found cliieily In 
huililings in the Ryziuiiliiu 
and Romanesque stjles. 

—Reticulated work, n 
vm iety of masonrj’ wherein the stones arc square and laid 
lorengevvise. so that the joints resemble the meshes of a 
net. Tills fonn of masonry was very common among the 



KclicMl.ntcd Molding. 



1. The character of beiu" reticulated or net- 
like; that which is reticulated; a network, or 
an arrangement of veins, etc., resembling one. 

It is curious to observe the minute reticulations of tyr- 
anny which he had begun already to spin about a whole 
people, while cold, venomous, and patient ho watched his 
victims from the centre of his M'eb. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 270. 

The Rhizomata [of Cnfarmtcs . . . are beau- 

tifully covered with a cellular reticulation on the thin 
hark, and show' occasional round areoles marking the 
points of exit of the rootlets. 

Daicson, Geol. Hist. Plants, p. 1C8. 

2. In ornith., onoof tho plates or small scales the 
assemblage of which makes the tarsus of a bird 
reticulate; also, the whole set of such plates, 
and tho state of beijig reticulate : distinguished 
from .scuicllaiion and lamination. Tlie individual 
reticulations may be quite rcgulaily six-sided, like the 
cells of honeycomb, or of various other figures. Reticu- 
lation of the sides and hack of the tarsus often concurs 
with sciitellatioii on tho front. The impressed lines may 
he mere creases in uniformly soft integument, somewhat 
like those of the human palm, or they may separate hard, 
tonghened, or granulated reticulations. It is most char- 
acteristic of the feet of wading and swimming birds to 
show reticulation, and of those of land-birds to he scutel- 
latc or laminate, or both. 

3. A jnothod of co]>ying u painting or draxving 
by the help of threads stretched across n frame 
so as to form sfjuavos. an C(iuiil number of pro- 
portional squares being made on the canvas 
or paper on wliicli tho copy is to bo made. 

reticule (ret'i-kiil), n, [s F. rciicidc, a net for 
tho hair, a reticule, < L. reticulum, neut., also 
rciicuhis, m., a little net. reticule, double dim. of 
rctc, a net: sec rctc. Doublet of reticle,] 1. 
A bag, originally of network, but later of a^iy 
formation or material, carried by women in tho 
hand or upon tho arm, and answering tho pur- 
pose of a pocket. 

Tlierc were five IohUs of stmw.but tlieii of those n Indy 
could tttko no more than Iter reticule could cmt}'. 

J>c Qnincey, Spanish Xun. 

Dear Muse, ’tis twenty years or more 

Since tliat enchanted, fairy time 

When yon came tapping nt my door, 

Vour reticule stulleu full of ihyme. 

T, P>. Aldrich, At Tvvoscoro 

2. An attachment to a telescope, consisting 
of n Iiutwork of lines nilccl on glass or of fine 
fibers crossing oacli other. Those mny form stiuares 
ns in Iho rctlcnlntcit micrometer, or they mny be arranged 
mcihllonatly, except two at right angles or perlinps one 
nearly at right angles, or otlierwise. Also reticle. 

3. b:nno as reticulum, 1. 

Reticillosa (re-tik-ii-lo'sii), v. [NL., neut. 
1)1. of *rcticidbstm, <; L. reticulum, a little not: 
sec rctlculc.] S:iino as Jlcficularial. 
reticulose (re-tik'n-lfis), n. In culom., minutely 
or finely retiuulate. _ 

reticulum (re-tik'u-lum), Ii. ; pi. reticula (-la). 
[NL., < L. reticulum, a little not: see reticule 
and reticle.] 1. A nettvork. Also reticule.' 

2. Neuroglia. JiulW:cr.—3. The network wliieli 
pervades the substance of the cell and nucleus 
inclosing tho softer portions of the protoplasm. 

4. Tho second stomach of a rumiimnt ; that 

part of a quadripartite stomach which is be- 
tween the rumen or p.auneli and the omasum, 
psaltorium, or manyplies; tho hood or houey- 
comh-hag: so called from tho reticulation of 
tlio ridges into wliich tlio mucous membrane is 
thrown up. It makes the host part of tripe. Seo 
cuts under niminnniand TrayulUlre. — 5. In hot, 
any reticulated structure; sometimes, speoiti- 
caily, tlio fibrous web at tlio base of the petiole 
in some palms. — 6. [oij).] A southern constel- 
lation, introduced by La Caille. Also Bcticulus 
Ithominidalis. 

retierc6 (ru-tyfir-sa')) g. [Heraldic F.,< OF. 
rciicrs, a third part of a third, < re-, again, + 
tiers, third: sco fierce.] In her., divided fesse- 
wiso into three equal parts, each of which is 
subdivided fessewise and hears three tinctures, 
which aro tho samo in tlieir order in each of tho 
three parts; han-y of nine, of three sueeessivo 
tinctures tlirieo repeated, as gules, or, sable, 
gules, or, sable, gulos, or, sahlo. 



Retifera 

Retifera fre-tif'e-ril), v, pi, [NL., neut. pi. ot 
rrlijl ni',: si'c roUfcroiis.'] A family of Do Blain- 
vill’c'^ C'Pi’Tii'olji'aucliiato raracciilialophora her- 
mnphrodilit, hased on the gemis FatoJla ; the true 
liinpctri. Sec PatclUdia. 
retiierous (re-lif'o-rus), a. [< NLi. rcUfcriis, < 
L. (•' If. a net, + 'fare = E. icnj-l.] Having a 
II ti' nr I'otia; reticulato. 
retiform (re'ti-form), a. [< OF. rctiformc, F. 
Cl f"nni = Pg. It. mtiforiiic, < NL. rctiformis, < 
I.. 


5123 


retire 


The two windows were draped with sheets, . . . the 
female mind cheiishing a prejudice in favor of retiracy 
during the night-capped periods of existence. 

L. M. Alcoit, Hospital Sketches, p. 61. 

He, . . . in explanation of his motive for such remorse. 

lessrciiracy, says : "lam engaged in a business in which 
my standing wouid he seriously compromised if it were 
known I Iiad written a novel." , . 

The CtiIic, March 1, 18S4, p. 97, 


retina:.— Retinal purple. Same as rhodeprin. 

If. a not, + foi-w(i,‘shapp.] L irV«n«r.aml retinalite (re-tin'a-lit), «. PPwp. 'tVicfthoWd, 
.. vetial; lil'te a nctwoi-k or rete in form or < Gr. Af-tt'?, resin 
.’•aiieo; rotieular: as, the rcti/orm coat of 
tic ' yf'n ill. — 2. Ill iiet-Ukc; 
r.ctifcrm connective tissue. See a'h 


Surely if form ami length were originally rdinaf sensa- 
tions, retinal rectangles ought not to become acute or ob- 
tuse, and lines ought not to alter their relative lengths ns 
they do. IT. James^ ilind, XII. 527. 

Eetinal apoplexy, liemorrhage into the tissues of the 
retina,— -Ret&al horizon, Helmholtz's term for the 
horizontal plane which passes through the transverse 
axis ot the eyeball.— Retinal image, the image of ex- 

ternalobjectsformedonthorctlna. — Retinal ischemia, . t / n 

partial or complete anemia of the retina, caused by con- retiiade (rot-i-rild'), u. [< 'U'.rctircide (= Sp. 

traction of one or more branches of the arterm centralis (milit.; rctirada = It. ritiraia)^ < retircrj re- 


fTTGCii translucent variety of serpeutmo, from 


• vctiGulatc Canada, having a resinous aspect. 

t.s Hf. under retinerved (re'ti-nervd), a. [< L. r. 

............ A- I.tie 1 Tn T>Aff< 
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retina (nCi-n;J). a. l=zOF.rctiiu\ r(riiur,F. 
r -w" = ■']•. It. retina, < NL. retina, retina: 

I'jirp-d li. •cause reserahlhip 
Hr ' jviv. ork. < L. refe, a net; 

.=e'- r> (' .] The innermost and 
fliioil y Hf'n*oiis coat of the pos- 
terior part of the eyeball, l>o- 
twoiu the choroid coat and 
tiic ntroons humor, it extends 
f’-OTu tho entrance into the eyeball of 
optic norvo toward the cryst.allino 
lens, tcnTihialiiig in the ora seiiati. 

A m.j'iide'l division of the retinal 
'tmctuic is, Jiowover, continued 
w.ini ..*5 the para ciliaris retina* The 
reUna (.uusists of ailellcateand com- 
plex expansion and jnuilitlcation of 
th' optic nerve, supported liy a net- 
M ni Iv of cuniitctn o lis&ue. It may 1)0 
divided into ten layers; (1) internally, 
nt’:L the hyaloid membrane of tlio 
vitrerais humor, the internal limiting 
racnibi ine, formed of the expanded 
bases of the fibers of Jlullcr; (2) tho 
tlhei? of the optic nerve; (3) layer of 
g incrlifjn-cells ; (4) internal molecular 
or gr.inul »r layer; (5) inner nuclear 
Irj cr ; i (») cxtei nal muleoular or gran* 
nil (7) external nuclear Ia>- 

<r; ("i external limiting mcmiiranc, 
whir}) is connected with the ends of 
itullt-r's hbt'i-''; (0) Isiycr ttf rods and 
coMf'.oi bacillaiyl.ajci ;(l0)plgmen. 
taiy hxf r. In the center of the back 
p.vrt oi tin retina, near Uio line of 
tl)c optic avis, i'5 tliu macula liitoa, tho 
ino-t 8* n>itix c part of the retina ; a!»d 
in the center of the niaeiila i*) a dc* 
prt'ssloTi.th*' fovea* entralp, In nhich 
tlu iO‘U an* ab>.cnt. Thocolorof the 
mac 111 .' >3 due to a yellow pigment. 

Al'out nm* ti'iitli of .an Inch internally 
to the finta i-i the point of entrance 
of the optic nerve wltli its central ar- 
tety; the retina !•> incomplete at this 
point, and constitutes the “blind 
Epot.” Tho ncrvt-flbci's iiavo been 
eitimati-'i to number 400,000 broad 
and a- many narrow fibers, and for 
each fiber there are 7 cones, 100 
rod*;, ami 7 plzment-cells. ITio retina 
fiervcR tli“ purpose of vision in being tlic organ througli 
or by means of ndilcli vlbnitlons of Inmlnifeions ether ex- 
cite the optic nenc to its appiopriatc activity, See cj/c*. 
—Central artery and vein of retina, Pee central.— 
CoarctatB retina, a funnel-shaped condition of tlie reti- 
na, due to the accumulation of iluid between the retina 
anil thcchorrjid.— Epilepsy of the retina, /pilcp-y 
—Pigmentary layer of the retina. Sec piomcntarif. — 
Rod-and-cone layer of the retina, a layer comiioscil of 
minute ehmg.ited cylindrical and flask-shaped elements 
lurangcd vcitically to tho pigmentarj' layer of tlic rulina, 
and parallel to >»ne another. Also called cnlumnar Inipr, 
hariilar laucr, hanllari/ lai/cr, irtrnfum bacHlomm, riratnm 
c'lUvdrcruhi, .Javjh't tucinOrane, Jacobian mctiibrane. 
retinaculum^i'^'l-i-nnk'ii-lum), tu, nl. reiinaenJa 
(-lit). f= F. rf'(iuarle,<.'L.rcti}tacu{um, n band, 
tr*thpr. iinlfc r, tie, < rctincrc, hold back: kgo re- 
tain.'] 1. Til hot.: (n) A viscid K^find bclonfjinfj to 
the stit^inti ol orchids and aselepifids, .and )iold- 
ing tin* pollen-inasse.s fast, {b) Tito persistent 
and iiidurato<i hook-like funiculuB of the seeds 
in most Jranihacxre. A. Gray . — 2. In anat., a 
restrainiii" band; a bridle or frenum; applied 
to Kucii hbroiis structures as tTioso wliicii liind 
down tho tendons of muscles; also to the bridle 
of the ileoc.'ccal valve. — 3. In cntoni., specifi- 
cally, a small scale or plate xvhich in some in- 
sects cliecks undue protrusion of the stinj?. — 
4. In sury., an instrument formerly u.scd in 
operations tor Tiernia, etc— Retinacula of Mor- 
gagni, or retinacula of the ileocsscal valve, tlic mem- 
branous ridge formed by tlie coalescence of tlie valvular 
Kvginents at each end of the opening between the ileum 
and tile colon. Also called frena . — Retinaculum poro- 
neorum, a ftbrons iinnd wliich holds in place tlie tendons 
of the pctono.ai muscles as they pass through the grooves 
on the outer side of the calcaneum. — Retinaculum ten- 


etc, net, + 

ncrvioi, nerve, + In hoi,, notted-veined ; 

reticulato. 

retinite (ret'i-uit), n. [= F. rctiuitc, < Gr. pyri- 
IV/, resin (sco resin), + i. Highgato 


tire soo retire. Cf. tirade.] In fort., a kind of 
retrenchment in tho body of a bastion or other 
work, to which a garrison may retreat to pro- 
long a defense. It usually consists of txvo faces, 
which make a reentering angle, 
retiral (re-tir'al), n. [< retire + -flf.] The act 
of retiring or withdrawing ; specifically, the act 
of taking up and paying a bill when due: as, 
tho retiral of a bill. Coiaravc. (Imp. Diet.) 



retinitis (rot-i-ni'tis), «. [NL., < retina + Mis.] 
Infiaininalioii of the retina— Albuminuric reti- 
nitis, rctimtis c.-uiscd by Ilriglit’s disease.— Diabetic 
retinitis, ivtinitis occurring iii diabetes. — Nephritic 
retinitis. See ur-pAri/ic.— Retinitis pi^entosa, a 
chronic interstitial connective-tissue proliferation of all 
the layers of the eye. witli development of pigment due to 
a proliferation of tlio pigment-layer, and with final atro- 
ph> of the optic nerve. _ 

retinochoroiditis (rciM-no-ko-roi-ui'tis), n. 
[NL., < retina + choroid + -///s.] In 2 )athoh, 
same as choriorctimUs. 

retinogen (rot'i-uo-jon), «. [< NL. rdfiim, reti- 
na, "h -//CM, producing: see -//cm. 3 Tho outer one 
of two* layers into which tho ectoderm of tho 
embryonic eye of an arthropod may bo differ- 
entiated: di.stinguisbed from //dM/zho/zcM. 
ofaSecnonVifihoNct'. rotinoid (ret'i-noid), a. [< Gr. pnrh’ri, rosin, + 
iSma.^'^ThT^merdv fonu.] Ifesin-liko Ol* rosinifomi; resom- 

bling a resin. 

retmophora(rot-i-iiof'o-r|p, m.; pL rctinophora: 
(•re). [NI>.,<rr//Mo, retina, + Gv.-<popo^,\(^lpuv 
= E. hcar^.] Ono of those cells of tho omb^'- 
ouic eye of urtliropods wliich sccroto tho cliiti- 
iious cry.^talline cono on that surface xvhich is 
toward the axis of the ommatidium. Also called 
vi tret fa. 

[< NL. rcfhm 

sisr^i!ri,.fcr''>?;';;;i <,xo™r, vhow.] i skiascopy.- 

cccti tiK* front 2. Examiiiatioii of tho retina tnth an ophtnai- 

tKjTioft}it.scfinencocs inOaCUpL. 

.mlielnn'irmoltculir retiHOSKiaSCOPF. II. Same as .Wll/.lfdliy. 
layer, "liiclt laconic — » .. .... 

convoluted .md inter 
wrAcn «ith the pro- 
cerus of tlic ganglion- 
ic corpuscles A, A .* t. 
expansion of the fibers 
of the optic nerve 


crnnective cluinent.s 
Ion.; tint rfprc'unted 
m ignificd -diTHit iz'' 
dt iinUcrs: ^.thurods. 
f the cones, />'. f*. 
gr.nu Ics of the outer 
nuclear hyer. v-itfi 
which these arc coii- 
nccteil ; rf, if . inter- 
woven very dclicnte 
nermus of the 

outer niolecultr l-iyer, 

from which line ncr- ' , ... . , _ .. 

vousfdirocutst.c.vfiiig retinoscopy (ret i-no-sko-pi). «. 


I. trans. 1. To draw back; take or lead back; 
cause to move backward or retreat. 

He, our hope, might have retired his poxver. 

And driven into despair an enemy’s hope. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 2. 46. 

The locks betxveen her chamber and his will, 

Each one, by him enforced, r^ftm liis xvard. 

Shak., Lucrece, I. 303. 

2t. To take away; withdraw; removQ. 

Where the sun is present all the year, 

And never doth retire his golden ray. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, Ded. 
I will rcfirc my favorable presence from them. 

Leighton, Works (ed. Carter), p. SCO. 

3i. To lead apart from others ; bring into re- 
tirement; remove as from a company or a fre- 
quented place into seclusion : generally with a 
reflexive pronoun. 

Beseech you, give me leave to retire mgsclf. 

Shak., Cor., i. 3, 30. 
Good DIoclesinn, 

Weary of pomp and state, retires himset/. 

With a small train, to a most private grange 
In Lombardy. ^ ^ 

Fletcher (and another T), Prophetess, v. (cho.). 

4. To^fithdraw; separate; abstract. 

Let ns suppose . . . the soul of Castor, while ho Is sleep- 
ing, retired from his body. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. i. § 12. 
So soon 08 you wake, retire your mind into pure silence 
from all thoughts and ideas of woridl) things. 

Penn, Advice to Children, ii. 

5. Specifically, to remove from active service ; 


Riae^ on tlm-retivod of ibo ^ax^^or 


and Zuecarini 
seed.] A former genus of coniferous ti'ces, now 
united to Cliaiihrcyparis, from which it has been 
distinguished by the conspicuous resin-ducts in 
tho seod-eofit. Several species arc often cultivated in 
America under the name rctinogpora. They arc .also 
known a^Jaj>anc.^e ci/prexs—C. (/*.) ohtiisa as tlie Japanese 
trec-o/.thr-fnin, C.(/».)/Av(A'ra aswirnra. They arc in uso 
Cor lawn-decoration, and forhedgc.s, especially tiic golden 
icthio.spora, consisting of cultivated varieties (\ nr, nurrn) 
of botii these species, with yellowish foliage, 
retinue (ret'i-nxi, formerly re-tin'u), m. [< AIE. 
rctcmic, < OF. rctcnucj a retinue, F. rclcnuc, ro- 
sorx'o, mode.sty (= Pr. rcUmjnda ; ML, redox rc- 
Icnuta), fera. of rclcnn, pp. of rclcnir, < L. red- 
7/crc, retain: Bcorctain.] 1, Abody of retainers; 
u suite, as of a princo or otlier great peisonngo ; 
a train of persons; a cortege; a procession. 
Not only, Eir, this your aU-lIcenscd fool. 

Hut otlier of your insolent retinue 

Do liouriy carp and quarrel. Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 221. 

To liorso wc got, and so 
Went forth In long retinue following up 
The river as it narrow'd to tlic hills. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

2. An accompaniment; a concomitant. [Pare.] 

The long rrfiTmc of u prosjierous reign, 

A series of siiccesstal years. 

Drj/den, Tliicnodia Augustnlis, 1. 507. 

To have at one's retlnuet, to have retained by one. 

He huiUle cek wenche^i «f hitt retenue. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 55. 


retinula (re-tin'u-lu), pi. rctimda: (-le). 
[NL., dim. of retina, retina : see refbm,] In 
Um.j a group of combined rolinal cells, bearing 
a rliabdom. Gcgcnbaitr, Comp. Anat. (trans.), 
]). 204. 

retinillar (re-lin'u-lUr), ^/. [< retinula + -ar’^.] 

. . - - - . Of or portaiiiiug to a retinula. 

dineum, a transverse band of fibrous tissue xvhich in the j-gtined (ro'ti-ped), a. [< L. rctc, a net, -f pcs 
region of joints passes over tlie tendons, mid serve-s to , -/> Tj.,v5nir vtttioulntn fnrqi wq 

hold them clo‘?e to the bone, ns tlie annular ligaments of ' — Li.Joot.j Having loticuiato taisi, as 

the wrist and tlie ankle. a bird. 

retinal (refc'i-nal), a. [< retina + -«/.] Of or retiracy (re-tir'a-si), «. [Irrog, < rcHrc + 
jiortaining to tlui retina: as, retinal structure; appar. after Iho analog}' of privacy.] Ketirc- 
reff/ta? expansion; retinal ixvniQQ^i. meut; seclusion. [Kocont.] 


naxy. — 6. To recover; redeem; regain by the 
payment of a sum of money; hence, specifi- 
cally, to xvitlidraw from circulation by taking 
up ami paying: as, to retire tho bonds of a 
railway company; to retire a bill. 

If lie bo furnished with supplies for the retiring of his 
old wardrobe from pawn. 

/>. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii, 1. 

Many of tliesc (State banks! were lu being before the 
enaclinent of the national banking law, declined reorgani- 
zation under its terms, and were obliged to retire tlielr 
circulation. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 459. 

II intrans. 1. Todraxvback; go back; re- 
turn, 

nc’ll say In Troy, when he retires, 

'I’lie Grecian dames arc sunburnt, and not worth 
Tho splinter uf a lancc. Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 281. 
At his command the uprooted liills retired 
Eacii to his ploce. il/iYton, P. L., vi. 781. 

2. To draw back ; fall back ; retreat, as from 
battle or danger. 

Tho winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our Boldlers, we will retire to Calais. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii, 3. 5G. 
^ Here Nature first begins 

^ Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire 
As from licr utmost works, a broken foe. 

J/i7/on, P. L., ii. 1038. 

At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw tlie snare, and I retired. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Verc. 

3. To xvithdraxv; go away or apart; depart; 
especially, to betake one’s self, ns from a com- 
pany or a frequented place, into privacy; go 
into retirement or seclusion; in tho army or 
uav}', to go voluntarily on the retired list. 

If you bo ideased, retire into my cell 

Aiul there repose. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 161. 
'J’he niiiid contracts Ijerself, and shrinketh in, 

And to licrself she gladly doth retire. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, Int. 

Q. ifuiy dying ii little after, and lie [Pliillp] retiring, 
there could be notblng done. IIowcll, Letters, I. vl. 3. 

Hanisird tliei efoi e iiy ills kindred, he retires into Greece. 

JfiVfon, Hist. Eng., i. 
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How oft wc saw the sun retire, 

Anti burn the threshold of the niprht. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

4. To Tritliclraw from business or active life, 
— 5. Specifically, to go to bod. 

.Satisfled that his wife had not been from home that 
evening, ... ho fell into raptures with her. . . . They 
then sat down to half an hours cheerful conversation, al- 
ter which they retired all in the most jicrfect good humour. 

Fieldiny, Amelia, x. 3. 
Our landlady's daughter said, the other evening, that 
she was going to retire; whereupon . . . the schoolmis- 
tress [said] ... in good plain Ihiglisli that it was her 
bed-time. 0. II’. Holmes, Autocrat, ix. 

6. To slope bade; recode; retreat. 

The grounds which on the right aspire, 

In dimness from the view retire. 

T. Porncll, Night-ricco on Death. 
s^SjTl. 1 and 2. To depait, recede. See re/rcoU, 

retire (ro-tir')? L= If’* t'Ci»ro ; from tlio verb: 
see retire, r.] 1. Tlio act of retiring; -with- 

drawnl. Sj)ccilloally — (ul) 1‘cturn ; rcmo\al to a former 
place or position. 

She conjures him b> high almighty .Tovo . . . 

That to his bonou 'd bed he maho retire, 

Shnk., Lucrccc, 1. 573. 

(&t) llctreat, especially in war. 

Fiom oil our towers wc might hchold, 

From fhst to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies. Shak., K. .Tohn, ii. 1. 320. 
But chasing thi' onemie so fane for our recouerie as 
ponder and aiToues u anted, the Spaniardes perceining 
this returned and in our mens ntire theyslowe six of 
them. JInklinit'K Vaynye'^, quoted in K. Kden’s First 

(Hooks on America (od. Arher), p. xx. 

(c) Retirement; withdrawal Into privacy or seclusion; 
lienee, a state of retirement. 

Rve . . . with audiblo lament 
Discovcr’<l soon the place of her retire. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 2(57. 
Ry some freakful clianee ho made retire 
From fiis companions, and set forth to walk. 

AVatx, Lamia, i. 

2t. A place of I'etirenient ov willulrawal. 

This uorhb gay shoucs, which ^\c admire. 
lU' hut vaino slnulowes to tlihs safe rctiirc 
Of life, \\hicli here in loulincssc yo lead. 

Spenser, F. Q., ^■I. i\. 27. 
And unto Calais (to his strong rc/iVc) 

V ilh speed betakes him 

Dnnul. Civil V'ars, vii. IS, 

3t. Repair; re«5ort. 

All his behaviours did make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peejiing thorough desire. 

Shak. L. L. L. II. 1. 2,31. 

retired (rG-tird'), ;i. <7. [Pp.of iv/Z/t, r,] 1. Se- 
cluded from society or from public notice; apart 
from public view. 

Since the exile of rosthiimus, most retired 
Hath her life been. Shak., C> mhiline. lil. f». 30. 
And add to these retireil Leisure, 

That in liim gardens lakes his plea.sure. 

Milton, 11 J'eiiseros*), 1. -10. 

2. Withdrawn from public comprehension or 
knowledge; pinvate; secret. 

Language most shews a man; Speak, that I may see 
thee. It springs out of the nni';t rctircii and inmost parts 
of us. IJ. Joii'^iiii, lusei'xeru'S, Oratio Imago Aniini. 

Those deepe and n tired thoughts n liich, with every man 
Clirisllanit) iiihtructeil, ouglit to he most fieiiuent. 

Milton, Itefonnation in F.ng , i. 

3. Withdrawn from husinc.^s or active life; 
ha'xing given up bll^iness: as, a retired mer- 
chant. 

Roanne seem’d to me one of the pleasantest and most 
agreeable iilaccs imnginahle fur a rcliircd person. 

lliaij, Sept, 20, IG-U. 
The Fitiglisli lord is a retired shopkeeper, and has the 
prejudices and timidities of that prufi-snoii, 

I^mcrson, W. I, Lmanclpalion. 

4. Given to soclii'-ion ; inclining to ndiremont ; 
also, characteristic of a retired life. 

There was one old lady of retired liahits, hut who had 
been much in Italy. /hiAar, My Nov^j, x 2. 

Retired fltUlk, \nfort . a flank having an arc of a circle 
with its convexity turned towai»l the rear of the work.— 
Retired list, in the army and navy, a list on which the 
names of oftlcers disabled for active sendee arc placed In 
the United Slates navy, all otikcr.s between the grades of 
vice-admiral and lieutenant-commander must be retired 
at the age of 8i\ly-two, and any otlieer may bo retired on 
application after foity ycare of soniee; in (be United 
States army, any olllcer is retired on application after 
forty years of service, and any olllcer after foity-flvc years 
of scn’ico, or at the age of sixty-two, inaj be retired at the 
discretion of the Prc'^ident. Ollleois on the retired list 
can be ordered on duty only in case of war. 
retiredly (re-tir'cd-li), adv. Ill .*1 retired man- 
ner; in solitude or piivacy. Imp. Diet. 
retiredneSS (ro-tir'ed-ncs), a. The character 
or state of being retired; seclusion; privacy; 
reserve. 

This king, with a toad-like retiredneos of rnind, had suf- 
fered. and well remembered what bo had sulfered, from 
the war in Thcssalla. Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, 11. 


I am glad you mako this light use of this sweetness, 
This sweet reiiredness, 

Fletcher (and another 7), rrophetess, v, 3. 

retirement (ro-tir'mont), ?i. [< OF. (and F.) 
retirement = Sp. rctimmiento = Pg. retiramento 
= It. ritiramento; as retire + 1, The 

act of retiring or withdrawing from action, ser- 
vice, use, sight, public notice, or company; 
withdrawal: ns, tho retirement of an army from 
battle; tho rcf/rcwc«/ of bonds; retirement 
of invalid soldiers from service; retirement into 
tho country. 

I hcsccch your majesty, make up, 

Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 0. 
With the retirement of General Scott came the executive 
duty of appointing ill his stead a gcneral-in-chicf of the 
armj’. Lincoln, in Raj'moiul, p. 178. 

2. Tho state of being retired from society or 
public lifo; seclusion; a private manner of life. 

Ills addiction w*as to coni'ses vain, . . . 

And never noted in him any stud}', 

Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 08. 
Men of such a disposition generally affect retirement, 
and absence from public affairs. 

/(neon, Moral Fables, iii., Expl. 
Few tliat court Retirement arc awaro 
Of half tho tolls tlicy must encounter there. 

Couper, Retirement, 1. GOO. 

3. The st.ato of being abstracted orwntbdrawn. 
Who can And It reasonable that the soul should, in its 

retirement, during sleep, have so many hours’ tlionghts, 
anil yet never light on any of those idc.as it borrowed not 
from sensation or rellcctlon. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. 1. § 17. 

4. A retired or soquestored plnco; a placo to 
which ono withdraws for piivao}’ or freedom 
from ]mblic or social cares. 

'J’ho King, sir. . . . 

Is in his retirement marx'cllous dlstcmi»cred. 

Shak., Hamlet, IH. 2. 312. 
A prison Is but a retirctnent, and opportunity of serious 
tlioiighl8, to a person whose spirit Is confined, and apt to 
sit still, and desires no enlargement beyond the cancels 
of the body. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. lS3r>X I. 2.31. 

5t. Kooovory; retrieval. 

There be a sort of inoodle, hot-braln’d, and nlwnyes nn- 
cdlfyM consciences, apt to engage tbir Leaders Into great 
and dangerous nifalre.s p.vit retimnent. 

Milton, I'.lkonoklnsles, xxvHl. 
= Syn. 2. Secltmon, LoncUne«9, etc. Sec folUiidc. 
retirer (re-tlr'vr), «. Guo who retires or 3vith- 
ilraws*. 

retiring (rv-tir'iii!:),/».n. [Ppv.ofro/iro.r.] 1. 
Dopiirting; rotroating; going out of siglit or 
notice. 

There are few men sow |sc that they can look even at tho 
back of a retiriny sorrow with composure. 

tmecU, Fireside Travels, p. 85. 

2. Fond of rotiroinoiit ; di.'^posod to seclusion; 
shrinking from society or publicity; reserved. 

I.«uils ficemed naturally rather a grave, still, rctirinn 
man Charlotte lironte, Shirley, xxlil. 


retorsion (re-t6r'sbqn), n. [= F. retorsion = Sp. 
retorsion = Pg. retorsdo, < ML. rctorsio{n-), rc- 
ioriio(n-), a twisting or bending back, < L. rc- 
torqucrCf pp. rciortus, twist back: seo reforD, v. 
Ct retortion,'] The act of retorting; retaliation; 
specifically, in international laic, the adoption 
toward another nation or its subjects of a line 
of ti’eatmont in accordance with the course 
pursued by itself or them in tbe like circum- 
stances. It implies peaceful retaliation. Also 
VTitton retortion. 

Reprisals differ from retorsion in this, that the essence of 
the former consists in seizing the property of another na- 
tion by way of security, until it shall have listened to the 
just reclamations of the offended party, wdiile retorsion 
includes all kinds of measures which do an injury to an- 
other, similar and equivalent to that which wo have ex- 
perienced from him. ]Yoolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law', § 114. 

retort^ (re-tort'), v. [< ME. retorten, retouricn, 
retort, return, < OF. retort (< L. rciortus), rctor- 
dre, F. retordre, also retorquer, twist back, = 
Sp. Pg. reiorccr = It. ritorccrc, < L. rctorqucrc, 
tw’ist back, turn back, cast back (argumentnm 
rctorqucrc, retort an argument), < rc-, back, 4- 
iorqucrc, twist: see forZ.J I. trans. If. Totxvist 
back; bond back by hvisting or curving; turn 
back. 

It would bo tried, how . . . the voice will be carried in 
an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, wdiich 
is a line retorted; or in some pipe that were sinuous. 

Bacon, Nut. Hist., § 132. 

2t. To throw back ; specifically, to reflect. 

As when his virtues, shining upon others, 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 101. 

Dear sir, retoH me naked to the world 
Rather then lay those burdens on me, which 
Will stifle me. Broinc, Jovial Crew, i. 

He pass’d 

Long w'ay through hostile scorn, . . . 

And, with retorted scorn, his back ho turn'd, 

Milton, P. L., V. 900. 

3f. To cast back; reject; refuse to acceptor 
grant. 

The duke ’s unjust 
Thus to retort your manifest appeal. 

Shak., M. for JI., v. 1. 303. 

4. To return; turn back or repel, as an argu- 
ment, accusation, manner of treatment, etc., 
upon the originator; retaliate: rarely applied 
to the return of kindness or civility. 

Wc shall retort tlieso kind favours with all alacrity of 
spirit. B. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 2. 

Ho . . . discovered tho errors of the Roman church, 
retorted the arguments, stated the questions. 

Jcr. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 1835), II. 70. 

He was eminently calculated to exercise that moral pride 
which enables a poet to defy contemporaiy criticism, to 
retort contcmporar>' scorn. Lss. and Rev., 1. 234. 

5, To reply roscntfullv. 

What if thy son 

Provo disohedient. and, reproved, rrtort 
Wherefore didst tliou beget me? I sought it not. 

Milton, P. L.,x. 7C1. 

II. intrans. If. To ciuvc, twist, or coil hack. 


He (the rhinoceros) developed n nlmblencssof limb and 
fert»clty of temper that might hardly have been cx|»cctcd 
of so bulky and retiriny an individual. 

)\ Under the Sun, p. 172. 

3, X^iiobtrusivo; modest; quiet; subdued: ns, 
a person of retiring inaniiers. 

She seemed fluttered, too, by the circumstance of en- 
tering a Btrnngo house; for It appeared tier habits were 
ino«t retiriny and secluded. C/i«rtof(<’ Bronte, Shirley, xli. 

In general, colours which arc most used for the expres- 
sion of . . . shade have Ifeen called retiriny. 

Field's Chromatoyraphy, p. 4G. 

4. Ginntod to or suitable for oiio wlio retires, 
ns from public oiuplojment or service. 

Tlinulo lind his rrtin/ 1,7 pcnilon. and, liosldcs, liad saved 
half Ida allowance ever since lie tiad been In India. 

Thackeray. Kowconies, vlil. 
= Syn. 2 and 3. Coy. tiaslifnl, dilltdent. ally. 

Betitelie (rot-i-to'IO), «. pL [NIj.. < L. rctc, u 
net, + t) !n, .3 web.] A tribe of sedentary spi- 
ders whicli spin wel)s wlioso threads cross ir- 
regularly in nil directioTis. They are known as 
Unc-irreirrrx. Wnlrkcnnrr. 

KetitelaritB (ret'i-te-lii'ri-6), H. pL [NL., ns 
Ilrhlelic + -nri.T.] Same ns Kclitcla:. 
retitelarian (rot’i-to-lri'ri-an), a. and II. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Jtclilclarikc. 

II. n. A retitelarian spider; a retiary. 

Also rctctclarian, 

retoriant, a. aud n. Soo rhetorian. 
retorquet, v. i. [< OF. retorquer, < L. rctor- 
qucrc, turn back: see retort^,] To turn back; 
cause to revort. [Rare.] 

Slmll wc, In this detested guise, 

With slmmc, with hunger, and with horror stay, 
Griping our bowels xvith reforqued thoughts. 

Marloive, Tamburlainc tho Great, v. 1. 237. 


Her hairs ns Gorgon’s foul retortiny snakes. 

Greene, Ditty. 

This line, thus curve and thus orbicular, 

Itemlcr direct and perpendicular; 

Rut so direct, that in no sort 
It ever may In Rings retort. 

Conyreve, An Impossible Thing. 

2. To retaliate; turnback an argument, accu- 
sation, or inniiucr of treatment upon the origi- 
nator; especially, toraakeareseutful reply; re- 
spond in a spirit of retaliation. 

Ho took a joko witbont retortiny by an impertinence. 

0. ir. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 43. 

Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation during 
tills discourse, retorted with great acrimony when it was 
concluded. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

3t. To return. 

aif they rctonrtc nsen by Jerusalem. 

Lydyate, 51S. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 24. (Halliircll.) 

retort^ (re-tort'), V. [< rctorDy r.] Tho act of 
retorting; tho repelling of an argument, accu- 
sation. or incivility; hence, that which is re- 
torted; arotaliatoiyact orremnrk; especially, 
a shniq> or witty rejoinder; a repartee. 

Ho sent mo word, if I said his beard was not cut well, 
ho was In the mind it was : this is called tho Betort Cour- 
teous. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 70. 

The Hcoiiso of wit, the lash of criticism, aud the retort 
of the libel suit, testified to the offleiousness, as well as the 
usefulness, of the . . . “knights of the quill." 

The Ccntnnj, XL. 314. 

= Syn. See re/)artec. 

retort- (r6-t6rt'), n. [< OF. rctortc = Sp. Pg. rc- 
torta, < I\1L. **rctorta, a retort, lit. ‘n thing bent 
or twisted,’ being in form identical vith OF. 
rcortc, riortc = It. riforta, a band, tie, < ML. 
rciorta, a baud, tie (of a Auue); < L. rciorta, 



retort 

fern, of retortus, pp. of reiormcrCf twist "back: 
Sfo rciort^.) In dicnt. and tue arts, a vessel of 
glass, earthenware, 
metal, etc., employed 
fortbepnrposo of dis- 
tilling orefFecting de- 
composition by the 
aid of heat. Glass re- 
torts arc commonly used 
for distilling liquids, and 
consist of a flask-shaped vessel, to which along neck Is 
attached. Tiie liquid to be distUled Is placed ia the flask, 
and heat is applied. The products of distillation condense 
in tho cold neck of the retort, and are collected In a suit- 
able receiver. Hetorts are somctinies provided with a 
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So many Touches and JtetoueJat, when the i'ace is fln- xetract (re-trakt'), r. [< OF. retracler^ T. ri- 
hed. Steele, Tender Husband, iv. 1 . fracter = Sp. Pg. rctrdctar = It. rltraUar, < L. 

rf,. — — fctractare, retract, fretx. of rctrahere, pp. retraC' 


Ketort (a) and Receifer {^i. 


Ished, 

To ^^rite con amore, ... with perpetoal touches and 
retouches , . . . and an unwearied puranit of unattainable 
perfection, was, I think, no part of his character. 

J’oAnson.Hiyden, 

retoucher (re-tueh'fcr), n. One who retouches; 
speciQcaUy, mphotoo*t operative employed 
to correct defects in both negatives and prints, 
whether such defects corn© from tho process, or 
from spots, impeyfections, etc., ou tho subject 
represented. 

A first-class rctMtr/.er is a good artist. 

The Engineer, LXVL 2S0. 


stopper so placed above the bulb as to pcimit the intro- retouching (re-tucli'ing), «. ^Verbal n. of rc- 
duction of |jfl^i‘l.^"_hhout soilmgjhe neck ^^Bjiainc is t‘.3 The act of addingtouches, as to a 


also generally given to almost any apparatus In which 
solid substances, such as coal, wood, or bones, arc ?uJ>* 
mitted to destructive distlllaliou, as retorts for producing 
coal-gas,whichvatyinuchboth In dimensions and 111 slwpe. 

retort- (re-tort'), r. /. [< rctort'-^^ 21.3 Ii^ uictal.j 
to separate by means of a retort, as gold from 
an amalgam. Gold is always obtained In the form of an 
amalgam In stamping quartz-rock, and frequently, also, in 
washing auriferous detritus with the sluice. Thcam.ilgam 
Ispl.aced In an Iron retort, and then heated, when tho mer- 
cury* jmscs off In vapc/r and is condensed In a suit.able re- 
ceive r— the gold, always more or less alloyed with silver, 
reniaininghchind. .•lee gold. 

retorted (re-tor'tcd), p. a. [Pp. of reforft, r.] 
It. Twifitod back; bent back; turned back. 

He files Indeed, but threatens as he flies, 

With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 

Pope, Iliad, rvil. 120. 

2. In her., fretted or interlaced; said espe- 
cially of serpents so arranged as to form a he- 
raldic knot. 


work of art, after its approximate completion. 

HU almost iovariablo desire of rrfot/cAin/7 . . . at times 
amounted to repainting. IT. Sharp, D. G. itossetti, p. 15f. 

iMterthoughis. retouehings, finish, will bo of profit only 
60 far as they too really serve to bring outthc original, in- 
itiative. germmating sense io them. 

Fortnighthj Itev., N. S., SUII. 712. 

Specifically — 2. Inpltolog., the art and process 
of finishing and correcting negatives or i>osi- 
tives, with tho object of increasing the beauty 
of the picture or of obliterating defects of the 
sensitive film. TJieworkisperforuied.accordlngtothe 
necessities of the case, by applyinga pigment to the front 
or back of the negative, by shading with lead-pencils, 
by stippling with brushes, or by means of a mechanical 
sprayer, on the 81m, especially to stop out hard lines in 
the fact-. Impurities on the skin, etc. In order to obtain 
dark lines or spots In the finished print, the film of the 
negative Is sometimes carefully scraped away with a 
knife at the desired places. The retouching of the pritit 
or positive is done In water-colors or India Ink. 
retouching-desk (re-tuch'ing-desk), n. 


Same 


retorter (re-tOr't^r), n. One ^Yho retorts. ^ ^ 

retort-holder (rS-tort'hol'rter), n. A de-i-ice 'as~relouclltnqifi-amc^ ’ 
for holding flnsks or retorts in appljong heat to r^fnii r-hin g-eagel (ra-tuch'ing-o»zl), u. In 
them, or for couvemenco at other times, orfor photoq., same as retoKChiiiq.^rame. 


holding a fuuuol, etc. 
retort-iiouse (re-tdrt'hous), «. That part of a 
gas-works in which the retorts are situated, 
retortion (rS-tdr'shon), n. [< !ML. rctorlio(ii~), 
rcforsio(jh),'o. twisting or bending back, < L. rc- 
iorqitcre, pp. J'Cforftis, twist back: sec rclor/l, 
and cf. rclor5»on.3 1. Tho act of turning or 
bending back. 

Oar Sen, whose divere-brancht retortions 
Divide tho World In three vnequall Portions. 


retouebiug-frame (re-tuch'ing-fram), «. In 
pliotog.^ a desk formed of fine ground glass sot 
ina frame, adjustable in angle, used forrctouch- 
ing negatives. The negative Islaldon theground glass, 
a support being prorided to hold It ataconvenUnt height. 

A mirror noderthcdeskrellectsUghtwpward through the 
ground glass and the negative, and the operator is often 
furtlicr aided by a hood over the desk to shade his eyes and 
prevent the Interference of rays from above with the light 
reflected through the negative. Also called retouching- retraCt 


Uis, drawback, < rc-, back,+ trahcrc, draw: sec 
tracts. cL retray, rcirait, retreat^.'] 1. irtuis. 

1. To draw back; draw in: sometimes opposed 
to protract ov proirmle: as, n cat retract.'^ her 
claws. 

The seas into themselves retract their flows. 

Drayton, Of his Lady’s not Coming to London. 
From tinder the adductor a pair of delicate muscles 
runs to the basal edge of the labrum. so as to rdracl the 
whole mouth. Daru-iH, Cirripcdb, p. 29, 

The platform when retracted is adapted to pass over the 
floor proper, leaving, when estended, a surface over which 
things may be easily and safely moved. 

iri. rimer., X. .S,, LIX. 2C2. 

2. To withdraw; remove. 

Such admirable parts in all I spye, , f* 

From none of them I can retract jnyne eye. 
Heyvood, Dialogue's (>Yorks, ed. re.iison, 1874, VI. 249). 
The excess of fertility, which contributed so much to 
their miscarriages, wnn rrlraeicd and cut oil. 

Woodxcard, Essay towards a Nat, Hist, of the Earth. 

3. To take back; undo; recall; rpeant: as, to 
retract an assertion or an accusation. 

Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done, 

* Norhaiiit iii the pursuit. .S/iafr., T. .and C., 11.2. 141, 
If thou plcj^est to show me any error of mine, ... I 
shall readily liotl) acknowledge ami retract it. 

’ L\fe o/Thtnoas Kllicoo(t (ed. Howells), p. SCO, 
She began, therefore, to retract liyr false step as fast as 
she could. Scott, Heart of Slid-Lothlan, xxvi. 

4. To contract; lessenin length; shorten.=syn. 
3, JJecnnf, Eevolee, etc. (see rencnince), disown, withdraw. 
See list under abjure. 

II. intrans. 1, To di-aw or shrink back; draw 
in; recede. 

'riie cut end of the bowel, muscular coat and mucous 
coat together, was seized with pressure forceps in the 
manner already described. It was thus held In position, 
svas presented from rrircctfn';, and all bleeding points 
were secured at once. Lancet, No. 3470, p. 454, 

2. To undo or unsay what has been done or 
said before; recall or take back a declaration 
or a concession; recant. 

She ill, and she will not ; she grants, deules, 
Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies. 

Grann'Ue, To Mjtu. 


reflected through the negative. Also called retouching- 
easel and Compare retouching-taUe. 


Sgheatcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. 3. jetOUChiog-tabl© (re-tucb'ing-ta*'bl), n. In 


As for the seeming reasons whlcii this opinion leads 
unto, they will .appear, like the stall of Egj'pt, eitlier to 
break under, or by an easy retortion to pierce and wound 
• itself. ri. 5p^neer, I’rodigles, p. 23S. (Latham.) 


2, Tho act of givme: back or retaliating any- • 
thing, as an accusation or an indignitj’; a re- 
tort. 

Complaints and rctoriions are the common refuge of 
causes that want better arguments. 

Licehj Oracles (1C7S). p. 24. (Latfusm.) 


torting; turning backward; retrospective. 
[Fare.] 

From all his guileful plots the veil they drew, 

With eye retortice look’d creation thro. 

J, Barlou’, The Colurabiad, r. 466. 


(rg-trakt'), n. [< LL. retraefos, a draw- 
ing back,' ML. retiroraent, retreat, < L. retra- 
hcrc, pp. rctractus, draw back: seo retractf r. 
Cf. rcircati, retrait.] It. A falling hack; a 
retreat. 

They erected forts and houses In the open plains, turn- 
ing the Natives Into the woods and places of fastnesse, 
whence they made eruptions and retracts at pleasure. 

Ucncell, Vocall Forrest, p. S3. 

2f. A retractation; recantation. 

S.alDCte Augustyne . . . ^m•tte also at the lengthe a 
Booke of retractes, iu whych he coiTCCtctb hys owne er- 
rours. It. Eden (First Booksou America, cd. Arber, p lu). 
3. In farriery, the prick of a horse’s foot in 
nailing a shoe, requiring tho nail to be with- 
d^a^^'n. 

retractability (ro-trak-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< re- 
tractable 4- -if// (SCO -hility).] Tbo property of 
being retractable; capacity forbeingretracted. 
Also retracUbiUty. 

Tannin, which acts on the rctractalility of the mucous 
membrane, . . . might be useful in dilatation of the stom- 
ach. 2Icdical Eeici, LIII. li>0. 

toss retrace <re-tras'). o. f. C<OF, (aDdF.)rcfrnccr (re-trak'ta-bl), a. [< retract + 

= Pr. rofmjscr s= Sp. refrawr = Fff. rctragar; rpiracUblc.'j' Capable of being re- 


photog.f a retouching-frame fixed on a stand 
with le^, so that it needs no independent sup- 
port. 

retouchment (re-tuch'ment), n. [< retouch 4* 
-wiCMf.3 Tho act or proce.es of retouehiug, or 
the state of being retouched. 

Tlie Death of Breuse sans rille— as It now appear.?, at 
any rate, after itarriaueftment— Isthc crudest in colour 
and most grotesque In tre.itment. 

IT. Sharp, D. Q. Eossctli, p. 155. 

retortive(r5-tSr'tiT),a. He- j-gtouj. (re-tSr'), «. r<F.reto«r, OF. retor.ntiir, 


rcfotir, a return : see refiirnL «,3 1. A return- 
ing. — 2. In j5>cof3?aic,anoxtraetfromchaDcery 
of tho sendee of an beirto his ancestor. 

56 retoured (re-tord'), a. [< retour + -ed-J] In 
, V * • i fmr, expressed or onuinerated ina retour. 

retort-scaler (re-tort'ska'ier), n. An instru- —Retoured duty, the valuation, both new and old, of 
TOCiit forrcinoving mechanically the incrusta- lands expressed in the rctour to the chancery, when any 
tioii from the interior of coal-gas retorts. The one is returned or served heir. t , i 

scale is sometimes removed by combustion. retoumt, r. An obsolete^ fora of TfUirn . 
T6tDSS (re-tos'), r. t. [< re- + foss.] To 
back or again. 

Along the skies. 


Toit and retost, the ball Incessant flies. 

Pope, Odyssey, vl. 112. 

retouch (re-tuch''), r. i. [< OP. (and P.) re- 
toucher =: Sp. Pg. rclocar = It^- ritoccarc; as 
rt- -h ioiirJi.} To touch or touch up again; 
improve by new touches ; revise ; specifically, 
in the^oie arU, to improve, as a painting, bv 
new touches ; go over a second time, as a work 
of art, in order to restore orstrengthen a faded 
part, make additions, or remove blemishes, for 
its general improvement. . 

He Bighs. depart?, and leaves th’ nccomnliah’dplan. 
That he has touch’d, retouch'd, many a long day 
Labor’d, and many a night pursu’d In dreams. 

Ccniper, Task, ilL 786. 

That piece 

By Pietro ol Cortona— probably 
HU scholar Giro Kerri may have retouched. 


as rc- + tracei^.’] 1. To trace or track back- 
ward; go over again in the reverse direction : 
os, to retrace one’s steps. 

He retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

Long/elloic, Golden Legend, ii. 

2, To trace back to an origmol source; trace 
out by investigation or consideration. 

Then, if the line of Tumus you retrace, 
lie springa from Inachus of Arglvc race. 

Dryden, iEneid, vil. 520. 

The orthography of others eminent for their learning -ptraetation (ro-trak-ta'shon), n. [< OF. re- 

?va8.asreraarkahie, and eoiuetiines more eruditely whim- V . .. -• - 

either In the attempt to retrace the etjunology, or 
to modify exotic words to n native origin, 

I. D’Israeli, Amen, of lit., II. 22. 

3, To trace ngaiu; renew the lines of: as, to 
retrace the defaced outline of a drawing. 


tracted; retractile. Also rcfr«cfi&?c. 

Its[a cuttlefish’s) arras instead of suckers were furnished 
with n double row of very sharp talons, . . . rclractaVle 
intc a sheath of skin, from which tliey might he thrust at 
pleasure. Cook, First Voyage, i. 7. 

retractatef (rf-trak'tut), r, t. [< L. retractare, 
pp. rctracttttus, draw back; see retract.] To 
retract; recant. 

St, Augustine mis not ashamed to retractate, we might 
saj’ revoke, many things that had passed him. 

The Tratiflatvurs of the Bille, To the Header. 


This letter, traced in pencil-characters, 

Guido as easily retraced in ink 
By his wife’s pen, guided from end to end. 

Broimtny, King ond Book, 1. 122. 


Broiming, Bing and Book, I. 210. 

Tliese (frescos] ate in very had preservation— much 
faded and retouched. The CeniurT/, XXX^’II. 513. 

retouch (re-tuch'), n. [<F. retouchc = Sp. Pg. 
reloque = lt. ritocro; from the verb; seerc/<5Hc//, 
r.3 A repeated touch ; an additional touch giv- 
en in revision; specifically, in the^iu* arts, ad- 
ditional work done on that which might previ- retraceable (re-tra'sa-hl), a. 


4. To rehearse; repeat. 

He regales his list’nlng wife 
With all tb' adventures of Ins early life, . . . 
Eetraeing thus his frolics. 

Coteper, Tirocinium, 1. 332. 
f< retrace 


ously have been regarded as finished. 


-able.] Capable of being retraced, Imp. Diet. 


tractaiiou, F. retraclafton csFr. retractatio=:hp. 

rctractacion=iPs.rctraciagao=lt.ritroUa=ioue, 

< L, retractaiioin-), u retouching, reconsidera- 
tion, hesitation, refusal, < rctraciarc, touch 
again, reconsider, draw back, retract; see re- 
tract.] The act of retracting or withdrawing; 
especially, the recall or withdrawal of an asser- 
tion, a claim, or a declared belief; a recanta- 
tion. 

The Dutch govemour writes to our governour. . . - pro- 
fessing all good neighborhood to all the rest of the colo- 
nies. with some kind of retractation of hi? former claim to 
New Haven. irtnl/irop. Hist. New England, II. 2S4, 
at one time, signed a retractation of hfs heresy, 
ictatlon was in the hands of the C.afholics. 

Putey, Eirenicon, p. 76. 


riT\ca 
which retractation 



retractation 

There are perhaps no contracts or engagements, except 
those that relate to money or money’s worth, of which 
one can venture to say that there oiiglit to be no liberty 
whatever of retractation. J. S. Mill, On Liberty, v. 

retracted (re-trak'ted),^). a. 1. In 7/cr., couped 
b}" a line diagonal to their main direction : said 
of ordinaries or snbordinaries : thus, three bars 
or pales are retracted when cut off bendwiso or 
bendwise sinister. — 2. In ea /own, permanently 
received or contained in a hollow of another 
part. — 3. In hot., drawn back, as (sometimes) 
the radicle between the cotyledons ; bent back, 
[Rare or obsolete.]— Retracted abdomen, an abdo- 
men nearly hidden in the thorax or cephalothorax, as in 
the harvest-spiders.— Retracted head, a head, concealed 
in the tliorax as far as the front, which cannot be pro- 
truded at will.— Retracted mouth, a mouth in which the 
trophi cannot be extended, as in most beetles : correlated 
with retractile mouth. =Syn. retractile. 

retractibility (re-trak-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< rctrac- 
tihle + -it)/ (see *7^7////).] Same as rctractahiliii/. 
retractible (ro-trak'ti-bl), a. [< F. rctractthlc; 
as retract + ~ihJc. Cf. rctractahtc.'] Same as 
retractable. 

retractile (re-trak'til), a. [= F, retractile; as 
retract + -i/c.] 1. Retractable; capable of be- 

ing retracted, drawn back, or drawn in after 
protraction or protrusion : correlated vrithprq- 
tractilc ovprotniaile, of which it is the opposite : 
as, the retractile claws of felines: the retractile 
head of a tortoise; the retractile horns or feel- 
ers of a snail: especially applied in entomology 
to parts, as legs or antennte, wliich fold down 
or back into other parts which are hollowed to 
receive them. 

Astellas, sea-star, covered with a coriaceous coat, fur- 
nished with live or nune rays and numerous retractile 
tentacula. Pennant, British Zool. (ed. 1777), IV. on. 

The pieces in a telescope are retractile williin each otlier. 

Kirbif and Spence, Lntomolngy, I. 151. (/^aacs.) 

2. Retractive. 

Cranmor himself published his Defence of the True and 
Catholic Doctrine of the .'sacriunent . a long trc.atise, with 
a characteristically retractile title 

Jt, ir. Dixon, lllst. ( hureh of Hiig., xvii. 
Retractile cancer, mammary cancer with retraction of 
the nipple — Syn. 1. Jtctractcd, lietractilr. A retracted pait 
is permanently draun in or back, and llxed In such po'*!- 
tion that it cannot be protractcil or protruded. A r( trac- 
tile pait is also protractile or protrusilc, and caiablc of 
retraction when it has been protracted. 

retractility (ro-lrnk-liri-ti), u. [= F. retrac- 
tiliti , as retractile + -?D/.] The <iunlitvof be- 
ing retractile; susceptibility of retraction, 
retraction (ro-trak'shqn), 11 ." [< OF. retraction, 
F. retraction = Sn. rdraccion = Pg. rctraei^do 
St It. rctrazionc, \ L. r< travtio{n‘), a drawing 
back, diminishing, < reinthen, ])p. rrfraetns, 
draw back: sec retract.'] 1. Tlic act of retract- 
ing, or tho state of being retracted or drawn 
back: as. the retraction of a cat’s claws. — 2t. 
A falling back; retreat. 

They make bold with tho Deity when they make him do 
and undo, go fonsard and b.icknaids b> such counter- 
marches and retractions ns wc do not impute to the Al- 
mighty. Woodicard. 

3. Tlie act of undoing or unsaying something 
previously done or said; tlio *act of rescind- 
ing or recanting, as pre\ ious measures or 
opinions. 

As soon as you slmll do me the favour to make public 
a better notion of certaintj than mine, I will by a public 
retraction call In mine. 

Locke, Second Kopiy to Bp. of Worcester (Works, IV. 311). 
= SjTl- 3. Sec rcnoujice. 

retractive (rc-tmk'tiv), o. and II. [= r. n'- 
trachf — It. 7'itr(illiro ; as retract + -ire.] I. 
a. Tending or serving to retract ; retracting. 

II. II. That which dravN back or rc.strains. 

The rrtractircf of bashfuliiess and a natural modesty . . . 
might have hindered his progres‘>ion. 

Sir Ji. yaunton, Fmgmcnta Kegalia, Ixird Jlounljoy. 

AVe could make tliis use of it to be a strong retractive 
from any, even our dearest and gainfullcst, sins. 

/jp. Hall, Kcniains, p. 139. 

retractively (re-trak'tiv-li), ndv. In a retrac- 
tive manner: by retraction. Imp. Diet. 
retractor (re-trak'tor), II.: pi. rttractars or, as 
New Latin, rctractorc.'i (ro-trak-tO'rez). [= F. 
rctractcar, < NL. retractor, < L. retrahcrc, pji. rc- 
tractus. draw back: see retract.'] One wlio or 
that which retracts or draws back. Specillcally— 
(a) In annt. and zool., a muscle which draws an organ back- 
w.ard, or withdraws a protruded part, as that of the eye or 
ear of various animals, of the foot of a inollusk, etc. : the 
opposite of jirotractor. See rctrahem. {b) In sura : (1) A 
piece of cloth need in amputation for di-awing back tho 
divided muscles, cte., in order to keep them out of tlic way 
of the saw. (2) An instrument used tolioUl back some por- 
tion of tissue during an operation or examination, (r) In 
lirearms, n device by which tlie metallic cartridgc-cascs 
employed in brcecli-loading guns are withdrawn after fir- 
ing.— Retractor bulbi, or retractor ocull, tlie retractor 
muscle of the eyeball of various animals. See choanoidem. 
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— Retractores uteri, small bundles of non-striped mus- 
cle passing from the uterus to the sacrum within the re- 
tro-uterine folds. 

retrad (ro'trad), adv, [< L. retro, backward (sec 
refro-), 4- -rrdS.] In rr/m#., backward; posteri- 
orly; rotrorsely; eaudad: opposite otjirorsad. 
retrahens (re'tra-benz), n. ; pi. retrahentes (re- 
tra-lien'tez). L^L., sc. musculus, a mtisele: 
seo 7'ctrahcnt.] In aunt., a muscle which draws 
or tends to draw the Imman car backward ; one 
or two fleshy slips arising fi'om the mastoid and 
inserted into tho aui*iclo: tho opposite of at- 
iralicns: more fully called retrahens aurem, rc~ 
trahens anris, or retrahens anriculam. See cut 
under Retrahentes costarum, an exten- 

sive scries of small oblique costovertebral muscles in liz- 
ards, etc., which draw' the ribs backward. 

retrahent (re'trfi-liont). a. [< L. rrtralicn{t-)s, 
ppr. of rctrnhcrc, drawback: see retract.] Draw- 
ing backward; retracting; liaviiig the fimetion 
of a rctrabons, as a miiselo. 
retrahentes, «. Plur,al of retrahens. 
retraiett, n. Seo rctrail". 
retrairt, «. [ME., < OF. rctrairc. drawback: 
see rctratj.] Retreat; withdrawal. 

At Montsan-ant bide is my hole plcsaunce, 

Ther become hermitc witli-out any retrayr. 

To Goddis honour and scniice repair. 

Jtom. of Partenay (K. R. T. S.), 1. 5149. 
retrait^f, u. An obsolete form of retreat^. 
retrait^t, <t. [< OF. rctrnit, < L. rctractns, pp. of 
retrahcrc, draw back: sco retract, retreat^.] Re- 
tired. 

Some of their lodgings so obscure and retrayte as none 
but a priest or a devil could ever have sented it out. 

llnrsnett's Dect. of Popish Jmpostures, sig. I. 3. (Aores.) 
retrait-t (re-trat'), n. [Also rciratc; < Sp. Pg. 
rctrato = It. rctratto, a picture, eflig>',< ML. *rc- 
tractinn, a ]>icturo, portrait, ncut. of L. rctrac.^ 
ins, pp. of retrahcrc, draw back (ML. draw, por- 
tray): seo retract, rctraij. Cf. retreat"^ and por- 
irttit.] A drawing; picture; portrait; lienee, 
countenance; aspect. 

.Shoe is the mighty Quccnc of I'acry 
Whose faire rctraitt I in my sliichl doc bcarc. 

Sjicnser, F. ().. II. ix. i. 

More to let you know 

How pleading this retrait of peace doth seem, 

'1 ill I return from Palestine again, 

Bo yon joint go\ernor.s of this iny realm. 

UV5</<‘r and Dekker {’), Wc.akest Goetli to tlie Wall. 1. 1. 
retral (ro'tral), a. [<L. refro, backward, + •«/.] 
Back; hind or liinder; rotrorso; posterior; cau- 
dal: tho opposite of prorsal. 

Tlic furrous between the retral processes of the next 
segment. II'. //. Carjienter, Micros , § 45'7. 

retranchd (rc-tron-sha'), a. [F., pp. of retran- 
ehcr, cut off: sec retrench.] In her., dixided 
bendwiso twice or into throe i)arts: said of tho 
field. Compare tranche. 

retransfer (re-trans-fer'), r. t. [< rc- + trans- 
fer.] 1. To transfer back to a former place 
or condition. — 2. To transfer a second time, 
retransfer (rc-trans'fcr), n. [< retransfer, r.] 

1. A tran.sfcr back to a previous place or con- 
dition. • 

It Is liy no means clear that at the next election there 
w ill not be a refranFfer of such voles ns did go over, and, 
in addition, sncli u iininlaT of Conservative abstentions 
ns will give .Mr. Gl.a<lstonen large majority. 

Co«fem;w»rari/ AVr., LIII. 147. 

2. A second transfer. 

If the retransfer has been j)iTfccHy done, the attach- 
ment of the j)rint to the paper will be so strong that they 
cannot lie scp.iratcd (unless wet) w itiiont the face of the 
p.apcr tc.aring. Siher Sunbeam, p. 312. 

retransform (id-traiis-f6rm'). r- i- C< + 

tran.sfonn.] 1. To transfonn or ehnngc back 
to a previous state. 

A certain qiiantUy of heat may be cliniiged Into a <icfi- 
nitequnntit) of work : this quantity of w oik can also be 
rctraiiFfonned into lieat, and, Indeed, Into exactly tlie same 
quantit.'t of hi^at os that from wliich It originated. 

IJelinhuUz, Pop. Sci. Lccts. (tr. by Atkinson), p. 349. 
2. To transform anew. 

retransformation (re-trans-for-ina'.shpn), n. [< 
retransform 4- -ation,] TIio act of rotrausform- 
ing; transformation back again or anew, 
retranslate (re-trans-lat'), v. t. [< re- 4- trans- 
late.] 1. To translate back into tho original 
form or language. 

Tlie " silver-tongued*’ JInnsfleld not only translated all 
of t’lcero’s onitlons into Rnglish, but also retranslated the 
RngHsh orations Into Latin. 

W. Matheu'S, Getting on in the World, p, 220 
2. To translate anew or again, 
retranslation (ro-trans-la'shpii), n. [< retrans- 
late 4- -inn.] Tlie act or process of retranslat- 
ing; also, what is retranslated. 

The final result of this sj'mpathctic communication is 
tho rftrnn^fation of tlio emotion felt bv one Into similar 
emotions In the others. Pop. &ci. Mo., XXI. 824. 


retreat 

The critical student of Ecclesiasticus can only In occa- 
sional passages expect much help from the projected rc- 
translations. The Academy, July 19, 1890, p. 51. 

retransmission (re-trans-mish'on), V. [< rc- 
transmission.] The act of retransmitting; a 
repeated or returned transmission. 

The transmission and retransmission of electric power. 

Elect. Jtev. (Amer.), XV. v. G. 

retransmit (re-trans-mit'), V. t. [< rc- -(- trans- 
mit.] To transmit back or again. 

Will . . . [a single] emljossing point, upon being passed 
over tlie record tlms made [by indentation], follow it witli 
such fidelity as to retransmit to the disk the same variety 
of movement? N. ,il. licv., CXXVI. 528. 

retrate’^t, n. An obsolete form of rctrcaO. 
retrate-t, n. See rctrait-. 
retraverse {re-trav'6rs), v. t. [< re- -I- traverse. ] 
To traverse again. 

But, not to retraverse once-trodden ground, sliall wo 
laugli or groan at the new proof of tlie Kantian doctrine of 
tlie ideality of time? Athcnimm, Xo. 3203, p. 339. 

Sir licnry Layard declines to retraverse the ground tlms 
covered. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 88. 

retraxit (re-trak'sit), n. [< L. retraxit, 3d pers. 
sing. pret. iud. of retrahcrc, witlidr.aw: see rc- 
trcaO, retract.] In Jaw, the witlidrawing or 
open ronnneiation of a suit in court, by which 
tlio plaintiff loses liis action. Blachstonc. 
retrayt, v. i. [ME. rctroi/cn, < OF. rctrairc, < L. 
retrahcrc, drawback, witlidraw: see refrnef, and 
cf. rciraift, rctrcaO. For the form, cf. extray, 
2 >ortray.] Towitlidraw; retire. 

Then eueiy man retrau home. 

knylish Gilds (C. E. T. S.). p. 422. 

retreat’ (re-tret'), n. [Earlymod.E.alsorcfrcif, 
rctrait, rctraict, rctratc; < ME. rctrctc, retret (= 
Sp. rctrctc, a closet, retreta, retreat or tattoo, = 
Pg. rctrctc, a closet, retreat), < OF. rctrctc, rc- 
traiic, rciraictc, f., retreat, a retreat, a place of 
refuge, F. rciraitc, retreat, a retreat, recess, 
etc. (OF. also rctrait, rctraict, m., a retreat, re- 
tired place, also, in law, redemption, withdraw- 
al, P. rctrait, in law, redemption, withdrawal, 
also shrinkage), = It. ritratta, a retreat, < ML. 
rctracia, a retreat, recess (L. rctractns, a draw- 
ing hack, JIL. retreat, recess, etc.), < L. rcirac- 
tus, pp. of retrahcrc, draw hack, ivithdraw: see 
retract and rctray.] 1. The net of retiring or 
withdrawing; withdrawal; departure. 

Into n chamhre ther made liorciref. 

Hit unvliit entring, tlic doie after drew. 

Jtom. 0 / Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1, 3944. 

Come, shepherd, let ns make an liononmble retreat. 

Shale., As you Like it, iff. 2. 170. 
Wisdom’s triumph is welMimed retreat, 

As hard a scienee to tho fair as great ! 

Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 225. 

2. Specifically, tho rotiromont, cither forced 
or strategical, of an army hofore an cncraj’; 
an orderly witlnh’nwnl from action or position : 
distingiiisliod from ajlight, whieli lacks system 
or plan. 

They . . . now 

To final liatlcl drew, disdaining flight 

Or faint retreat. Milton, i*. L., vi. 799. 

3. The withdrawing of a ship or fleet from ac- 
tion ; also, tho order or disposition of ships de- 
clining an engagement. — 4. A signal given in 
tlie army or naxw, by beat of drum or sound of 
trumpet, at sunset, or for retiring from exer- 
cise, parade, or action. 

Here Bound retreat, and cea«»o our hot pursuit. 

Shak., 1 Uen. VI., il. 2. 3. 

5. Rotiromont; privacy; a state of seclusion 
from society or public life. 

I saw many pleasant and delectable rnlnccs and ban- 
queting houses, which serve for houses of rctraite for the 
Gentlemen of Venice, . . . wherein they solace themselves 
in sommer. Coryat, Crudities, I, 1.S2. 

The retreat, therefore, which I am speaking of is not 
that of monks and hcnnits,but of men living in the world, 
ami going out of It for a time, in order to return into it ; 
it is a temporar)’, not a total retreat. 

Dp. Attcrbimj, Sermons, I. x. 
’Tia pleasant, through tho loopholes of retreat. 

To j)cep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of tlie great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 88. 

6. Place of retirement or privacy; a refuge; 
an asylum; a place of security or peace. 

Our firesides must be our sanctuaries, our refuges from 
misfortune, our choice retreat from all the world. 

Goldsmith. 

Here shall the shepherd make his seat, 

To weave his ciown of llow’rs ; 

Or find a shelt’ring safe retreat 
From prone descending show’rs. 

liurns, Humble Petition of Brunr Water. 

Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
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7. A period of retirement for religious self- 
examination, meditation, and special prayer, 
*=Syii. 5. Seclusion, solitude, p^hacy.— 6. Shelter, haunt, 
lien. 

retreat^ (re-tret'), [< rc/rcati, «.] I^intrans. 

1. To retire; move backward; go back. 

Tlie rapid currents drive 
Towanls the nlrcatuij sea their furious tide, 

, JftTton, P. L., xi. S$l. 

2. Specifically, to retire from military action 
or from an enemy ; "ive way; fall back, as 
from a dangerous position. 

Mk why from Britain Cscsar would retreat ; 

Cxsar hiuiself luisht whisper ho waa beat. 

J‘ope, Moral Essays, 1. 123. 

3. In fenciiuj, to move backward in order to 
avoid tlie point of the adversary’s sword: spe- 
cifically cxiiressing a quick movomeut of tho 
left foot a few inches to t!io rear, followed by 
the right foot, the whole being so e.xocuted that 
the fencer keeps his equilibrium and is ready to 
hinge and parry at will. — 4. To recode; with- 
draw from au a>serted claim or pretetisiou, or 
froiiiaeouiseof action previousl}’ undertaken. 

As Irjdustrialiam lia,? pre ;;jc'.sed, the State has rclrenUd 
from the {jreatcr p,ut of tlioie rc^'ulatiie actioiib it once 
uudtrtovt il. Si>(ncer, Prin. of Soclol., § &cO. 

5, To withdraw to a retreat ; go into retire- 
ment ; retire for shelter, rest, or quiet. 

other:, more jiiihl, 

Itetreatid hi a silent 'valUy, sin?, 

W ith ntitcd aii.:e]{u‘al, to tnanv a harp. 

Milton, P. L, ii. :A7. 

But see, t!ic shi'phcnlB shun tlie noonday heat, 
Thclouin;? herds to murniiirln^ hruoka retreat. 

V'pe, dumnicr, 1- Sd. 
■When ivearj’ llivy retreat 
T* enjoy cool nature In ;i country fcc.it. 

Coxrxxr, Hope, L 2li. 

6. To .slope backward; have a receding outlino 
or diroctiou: us, a rctTmting forehead or cdiin. 
ssSyn, To sivc way, fall hack. Allvcrhs of motion com* 
jM>uudc»l with re- tend to eipfc*i the Idea of fullurc or 
defeat; hut retreat is the only one tlut nccceiarlly or 
cmnliallcally cxpri^scB it. 

II.t traits. To retract ; rotvjico. 

nUdrtadfnIl io)co , . . 

Coinpcllcd Iordan to retreat his course. 

di/Utf'Ur, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. 3. 

retreat"l (rc-trol'K r*- C^IE. retreku, < OP. 
retreter, < L.rclrttctarc, rcfrccf«rc, handle anew, ' 
reconsider: ‘«ee retract.^ To rocou.sidor; ex- 
amine anctv. 

lie . . . reireiilh dicpUehe (hinges i»cyn byfon). 

Chaucer, IlwthluJ, v. meUrS. 
retreater (rc-tru'tcr), n. One wlio retreats or 
falls back. 

Ho stopt aad drew the retnaten up into a body, and 
made a stand fur an heu cr with them. 
PrineeHui'crt'ibejtinjujil/.eJUUU’t^uaTieriatl'tMi-eomte 
[and Chenner, p. s. (Daria.) 

retreatfult (rc-trct'fiil), a. [< rctnat^ + •/«/.] 
B^irnishing or herring as a retreat, Cliapinau. 
retreatmerit (ro-tret'mnjit), ». [< rcinat^ + 
•incut.} Relrca't. [Rau!.] 

Our Prophet's gtcat rctrcalincnt we 
Prom Mecca to iledina sec. 

D'Ur/e]/, Plague of Impertinence. (DanV/.) 
retree (rr-tro'j, «. [Prob, < F. rcirait, .shrink- 
age: hut! rrlrcat^.} In pa}icr'inaJ.iiuj., broken, 
wrinkled, or imperfect paper; often marked xx 
on the ImmJle or in the invoice. 

'llio Kourdrlnlcr iirachlno iiwy ho ndlcd on to give au 
evenly nude tin et, -n ith a freedom from hairs .and icregu* 
lantlcsof all kJndi; ftls-iasin.allproiKjrtionofrrlrfr.fjiillo 
unapjiroachahK- by hand making. -Irf III. HR.*, 
retrench (rr-trencli'). r. [< OF. rctrcnchcr, rc~ 
irciurr. nlrunclur, F, rctrniichcr <=r Pr. rr- 
irunclmr = it. rUroncarv), cut off, diminish, < 
rc-, back, -r fru/j^/icr, cut: see trench.} I, (runs, 
1, To cut oil; pare away; prune. 

Thu pruncr’s hand, v> ith lulling hlnod, must quench 
Thy heat and Ihy cxuUrant jurta retreiuh. 

IfirJ. Denhaxn, Old Age, ifi. 

2t. To deprive by cutting olT; mutilate. 

Surne hundreds on the place 
Were slain oultislit, an>l many n face 
itetrenched of nose, and lyis, .and licaid. 

6'. Uulicr, liudihras, IL II. 23, 

3. To cut down; reduce in nij-.c, number, ex- 
tent, or amount; curtail; diminish; Ies.->cn. 

As though they Ithe Fadlonl h.ad s.ald «e .appear only 
In behalf of thoFundament.oI IJbvi'tIcs of the people, hoth 
Civil and Spiritual; wc only seek fn retrench the eiorbi- 
taucts of i»owcr. Slillin^jleef, .Scrmoiii!, I. vll. 

1 must dcfcire tliat you will not think of enlarging yuur 
cxpencLB, . . . hut rathir rrtrciicA them. 

h'lcljt. Letter, June 25, 1725. 
Uc llAmis .XIV’.] gnidually retrenched all the privileges 
which the schismatics enJo>od. .l/acaufay, iiist. Eng., vL 

4. To cut short; abridge. 
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He ioM U3 flatly that he was bom in the Low Countreys 
at Delft. This retrenched all farther examinationof bioi; 
for thereby ho was loelligible. 

Sir H. WoHott, Ileliqula?, p. 571. 

5. To limit; restrict. 

These figures, ought they then to receive a rtirenehed 
interpretation? /<. Taylor. 

6. Militr. (o) To furnish with a retreiicbmeut 
or retrenchments. (&) To intrench. 

Tliat Evening he [Gustavusl appear'd In sight of tlic 
Place, and Immediately retrench'd himself near tho Chapel 
of .<t. Clans, n ith all the Care and Diligence of a Man tliat 
is afraid of being attacked. 

J. Mitcttcl, tr. of Vcrtol's Illst. Ecv. in Sweden, p. 139. 

II. intraiis. 1. To make a reduction in quan- 
tity, amount, or extent; especially, to curtail 
expenses; economize. 

Can I ntrenchr Yes, mighty well. 

Shrink back to my paternal cell, ... 

Ami there 1*11 die. nor uorsc nor better. 

Pojjc, ImiU of Horace, L vii. 75. 

2. To trench; encroach; make inroads. 

lie vios forced to retrench deeply on his Jajianese rev- 
enues. •Stroll, Account of ihcCourtand Empire of Japan. 

retrenchment (re-trench'meut), «. OF. 
(and F.) rctranchcmcnt ; as retrench + •uent.} 
1. Tlie act of retrenching, lopping off, or prun- 
ing; tho act of removing what is superfluous: 
as, rcfre)ic/<»if «f of words in a writing. — 2. The 
act of curtailing, reducing, or Ic&scning; dim- 
inution; particularly, the roduetiou of outlay 
or expenses; economy. 

The rrf roichuienf of my expenses will con\ ince y«m that 
I nie.aii to replace vonr fortune aa far as 1 rati. 

II. Walpole. (U'lt'/er.) 

ttetecnchiiient was exactly that fonn of amendment to 
winch the Dandy was tno^^ averse. 

Whyte Melrille, While Bose, II. xivl. 

Tlicrc is also .i fresh crop of diilicuUies caused for us 
by relrenchtneiU. 

Sir C. W. DUle, Probs. of Greater Britain, iv. 2. 

3. if/h’L: (a) An interior rampart ordefensiblo 
line, comprising ditch ami parapet, which cuts 
off a part of a fortress from tiio rest, and to 
which a garrison ni:iy retreat to prolong a de- 
fense, when the enemy has gained partial pos- 
se.sstoti of the place. .Uso applied to a traverse or 
defence against lUnklng Arc In a coxcred xvay or other 
part of a txork liable to be enttladid. A ictrenchmvnt Is 
thrown .across (he gorge of a redan or bastion xxhen there 
is danger that the iaiicnt auglo xx'iU fall Into the bands of 
thcbedigirs. (6) An intrcnchmcnt, 

Numerous remains of Homan refwieAnje/ihf.constmcted 
to cover the country*. D'AntiUe (traus.). {irc5*rrr.) 
sSyn. 1 and 3. Eeductloii, curtailment, abridgment, 
retrial (re-trFql), M. [<re- + frmf.3 A. second 
trial: repetition of trial: as, the case was sent 
back for retrial. 

Both tdepartmentsj hear appeals on poIol«i of law only, 
and do not reopen cases, but slmplyconlirm or iinalidato 
previous deciston^ In the latter cx'ent sending them doun 
fomfruil. IJarjier'e May., tX.XVI. 925. 

retributary (rc-trib'u-tu-ri), a. (< rctrihuic + 
•anj,} Retributive. * 

The great xvars of retrUutary conquest in the land of 
Naharini. Jcxir. Anthrop. Init., XIX. 193. 

retributet (ro-trib'ut), v, [<. h. rctrihucre. (> It. 
ritrihiiirCf rctriOuirc = Sp. Fg. Pr, r€tributr = F. 
rctribHcr), give back, restore, rcpay,< rc-, back, 
+ Iribittrc, assign, give: seo tribute. Cf. «f- 
trihuic, contribute.} I. frans. To restore; pay 
back; return; give in requital. 

1 came to tender you the man you have made, 

.Vtid, liko a thankful btream. to relribule 
AU jou. my ocean, have enrich'd me with. 

Flcteher (and another), <lueen of CorintJi, hi. 2. 

In tlic state of nature, “one man comes by a power 
oxer another," but yet no absolute or arbitrary iwwer to 
UfcO a cnuilnal according to the passionate brut or bound- 
less extrax'agancy of Idsoxxm will; butonlyto retrihvte to 
him, fcu far as calm reason and conscience dictate, what In 
proportionate to his transgression. 

Locke, Civil Government, ii. § S. 

n. intrans. To mako corapen.‘'ation or re- 
quital, as for some past action, wliotlier good 
or bad. 

The gifts of mean persons arc taken but as tributes of 
duly : it is dishonourable to take from equals, and not to 
relrihutc. Lp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. T, Tcgg), III. 52. 

Xetributcr (ru-trib'u-ter), «. [< retributc + •cr^, 
Ch rctributof.} Same na rctribidor. Imp. Diet. 
retrihutioE (ret-ri-bu'sUou), ju [< Ot^. refri- 
butiou. rclribticion, F. r(i<n6Mfio« =s Pr. retribu- 
do = Sp. rctribucion = Pg. refribui^tTo = It. re- 
tribuzionCf < h. retributioOi-). recompeuso, re- 
payment, < rctribncrCf pp. rctrihiUu.'t^ restore, 
repay; see rcfriiiKfc.J 1. Tho act of retribut- 
ing or paying back for past good orcril; hence, 
that wuieh is given in return; requital accord- 
ing to merits or deserts, in present uso gene- 
rally restricted to tho requital of evil, or pun- 
ishment; retaliation. 
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And lov'd to do good, more for goodness* sake 
Than any retnfiutfon man could make. 

Webster, Monuments of Honour. 
The rctn’hutfons of their obedience must be proportion- 
able to their crimes. 

JSp. Kaif, Contemplations (ed. T. Tegg),II- 39C. 

If vice receiv'd her retribution due 
Wlicn ive xvere visited, what hope for jou? 

CoirjjcT, Expostulation, 1. 217. 
2. In ihcoJ.f the distrihutiou of rewards and 
punishments in a future life. 

AU who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and blind zeal, 

Naught seeking but tho praise of men, here tlud 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. 

Jfihon, P. L., lit. 454. 

Oh, happy Teiriluiiont 
Short toil, eternal rest; 

For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest! 

J. .W. Meale, tr. of Bernard of Cluijx* 
Retribution, theory, the theory that t he condition of the 
soul after death depends upon a judicial award of rexx-ards 
and punishments based U(u)n the conduct pursued and the 
character developed in llu'. hfe. It is distinguished from 
the theoiy that the future life is (u) simply a continuance 
of the present (continuance theory) ; (5) a life of gradual 
ileielopmcnt by me<ans cl disolpHuu (purgatory), orfuturc 
redemptive Inlluences (future probation). 

On the xvhole, hoxvever, in the rcltgiotis of the loxver , 
ranze of culture, unless where they may have been af- 
feettd by contact xx Itli higher religions, the destiny of the 
soul after dcatli ^ocm3 comparatively seldom to turn on a 
Judicial s>stcm of rextardaud punishment. Such diifer- 
cnco as they make bctxv ecu the future conditions of differ- 
ent classes of souls seems often to belong to a remarkable 
Intcnnidiato doctrine, standing betxicen the earlier con- 
tinuance theory and the retribution theory. 

E. S. Tylor, Ih-im. Culture, II. 84. 
=Syn. Vaxgeance, Eetaliatieni, etc. (see rcrcn^e), repay- 
ment. payment. 

retributive (re-trib'u-tiv), a. [< rdfri6i<fe + 
-trc.] Making or bringing retribution or veg,ui- 
tal; p.ayingbaek; conferring reward or punish- 
ment acconling to desert; retaliative. 

I xrait, 

Enduring thus, the rctnbulice hour, 

ShcUey, Prometheus Unbound, i. L 

retributor (r^-trib'u-toi’), ». [s If. refnbuteur 
= Pg. rririd»/t?oi' sr’ ItV relributorc, rciribuiiorc, 

< LL. retributor, recompenser, requiter, < L. rc* 
iribucre, recompeuso; seo rctrihuic.} One who 
dispenses retribution; one who requites ac- 
conling to merit or demerit. 

God is a Just judge, a retrilntlor of every man his own. 

• Her. T. Adain», 'IVnrks 1. 100. 

They bad learned (b.it thankfulness was not to be mea- 
sured of good men by the weight, but by the will of the 
rernbufor. Bp. UaU, Contemplations (ed. T. Tegg), II. IbO. 
retrihutory (ro-Uib'il-to-ri), «. [< retribuie + 
•onj.} Serving as a rctjuital or retribution. 

A price, not countervallable to xx’hat he seeks, but re- 
fnbutory to him of whom he seeks. 

Dp. Hall, Contemplations (cd. T. Tegg), 111. 40. 
Cod’s design In constituting them was not that they 
should sin. and sulfer either the natural or the retributory 
consequences of so doing. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLVI. 45 S. 
retrieff, ». See retrieve. 
retrievable (re-tre'va-bl), n. [< retrieve -f 
•able, Cf. It. ritrorahile.} Capable of being 
retrieved or recovered. 

Still l9 sweet Bicep rcfnei'n£fe; and still might tho flesh 
weigh down the spirit, and recover itself of these bloxx-s. 

5(erne, Tristram .'Shandy, vii. 15. 
I . . , wish somebody may accept it (the Laureateshlp) 
that will retrieve the credit of the Ibing. if it be refrieia- 
lie. Gray, To Mr. Mason, Dec. 19, 1757. 

retrievableness (ro-txe'va-bl-ucs), n. Tho 
([uality of being retrievable; susceptibility of 
being retrieved. Bailey, 1727. 
retrievably (re-tve'va-bli), af?r. With a possi- 
bility of retrieval or 'recovery, 
retrieval (rS-tro'val), u. [< rclrirvr + -af.] 
The act or process of retrieviug; recovery; 
restoration. 

Our continued coinage of standard silx’cr dollars can ac- 
complish nothing of Itself for the retrieval of the metal's 
credit. The American, 2x11. 359. 

retrieve (rf-trev'), r.; pret. and pp. rtfrieved, 
ppr. rcirievhiff. [Early mod. E. also rctrivc. re- 
lievo; < OF. retreuver, also rctrover, retrouver, 
F. retrouver It. rilrovarc), find again, recov- 
er, meet again, recognize, < rc-, again, + iron- 
ver, find: seo trover, Cf. contrive^.} I. trans. 
1. To find again; discover again; recover; 
rogaiu. 

Fire, Water, and Fame went to travel together (as you 
aro going now) ; tliey consulted, that if they lost one an- 
other, how they might be retrieved and meet again. 

licncell, Letters, il. If. 
I am sorry the original (of aletter) xvas not retriev'd from 
him. Evelyn, To Pepys. 

To relrieva ourselves from this vain, uncertain, roving, 
distracted way of thinking and living, it is requibite to re- 
tlrBfrequently,andtocoQversemuchxvith . . . ourselves. 

Bp. -lW<T&ury,Sennon5, L x. 
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I’ll . . . gloriously retrieve 
My youth from its enforced cnlainity. 

Browning, In a Balcony. 

That which was lost might quickly be retrieved. 

Crahhc, Works, VIII. 82. 
2. Specifically, in Ininilng^ to search for and 
fetch: as, a dog retrieves Idilod or wounded 
birds or other game to the sportsman, — 3. To 
bring back to a state of well-being, prosperity, 
or success; restore; reestablish: as, to retrieve 
one’s credit. 

,T list Published. The Old and True Way of Manning the 
Fleet, Or how to lictricve the Glory of the English Arms 
by Sea, as it is done by Land ; and to have Seamen always 
in readiness, without Pressing. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Ilcign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 20a. 

Not only liad the poor orphan retrieved the fallen for- 
tunes of his line. Not only had he rejmrehnsed the old 
lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling, lie liad preserved 
and extended an empire. ^Macaulay, Warren Ilastings. 

Jlelendez, who desired an opportunity to retrieve liis 
honor, was constituted hereditary governor of a territory 
of almost unlimited e.xtent. Bancroft, Ilist. U. S., I. 57. 

4. To make amends for; repair; bettor; ame- 
liorate. 

What ill news can come . . . which doth not relate to 
the badness of our circumstances? and tliose, I thank 
heaven, ive have now a fair prospect of rrtricring. 

Fielding, Ameila, iv. C. 

II. ill trans. To find, recover, or rcatoro any- 
thing: specifically, in sporting^ to seek and 
bring killed or wounded game : as, the dog re- 
trieves well. 

Virtue becomes a sort of retrieving, which the thus im- 
proved human animal jnactiecs b> a perfected and inher- 
ited habit, regardless of self giatitlcalion. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, ii. 140. 
retrievet(re-trev'), ». [Also retrief; < retrieve^ 
r.] A seeking again; a discovery; a recovery; 
specifically, in huuting, the recovery of game 
once si>rung. 

Wo'll have a (light at Mortgage, Statute. Bond, 

And hard but we ll bring Wa.\ to the retrieve. 

B. Jon^on, Stajilc of News, iii. 1. 

Divers of these sermons did presume on the help of 
your noble wing, wlan they fli^t ventuied to ll> alnoad. 
In their retrief, or second (light, being no\i tpruiig up 
again in greater number, they hutnldj beg the same 
favour. Itev. T. Adams, Wtirks, I. ,\iji. 

retrievement (rO-trev'iiiont), ». [< l•lln(l•<■ + 
•iiinit.'] Tlic act of retrievin';, or the state of 
being retrieved, recovered, or resttirod; re- 
trieval. 

Whether the scc<l8 of all scietices, knowledge, .and rea- 
son were inherent in prc-e\isteney, whleb are no\i e.\. 
cited and stined up to act by the suggestion, iniuistrj, 
and retreivement of the senses. 

Evelgn, Tnie Iteliglon, I. 2.10. 
retriever (vo-tro'vcr), n. 1. One who retriovos 
or recovers. 

Machlavel. the sole retriever ot tliis antient pnideuco, 
is to his soliil reason n beardlo«'' buy tbiit has iicnly lead 
Id \7 J. Harrington, Oceana (cd 1771), p. V.K 

2. Speeifleally, a dog trained to seek and l)ring 
to hand game tvbicli a sportsman lias shot, or 
a dog tliat takes readily to tliis kind of work. 
Ilctrievers arc Roncrally crosi-lircd, a large kind rniiclr Irr 
use being the progeny of tire .Sewfonndland dog and the 
setter; a sin.iller klml is a eioss between the spaniel and 
the terrier. Almost any dog can be triined to retrieve; 
most setters and pointers are ‘■o tniined, and the term is 
not the name of any particnl.ir breed. 

Rctrieilng is certainly in some degree Inherited by re 
trievers. Fncgc. Brit., XIII. 15X 

retriment (ret'ri-ment), II. [< L. ri Iniiiciiliiiii. 
refuse, dregs, sciliraent of pros.sed olive.s, < re-, 
again, -b tcicic (pret. tn-ri, pj). Irilinf), rub; 
sceintc. CL dctmiiciit.'] Hcfiise; dregs, hup. 
Diet. 

retro- (re'tro or rct'ro). [= F. irlro- =z Sj). Pg. 
It. retro-, < L. retro-, retro, backward, back, be- 
hind, formerly, < re- or rett-, back (sec re-), + 
-tro, abl. of a compar. suflix (as in ultra, eitro, 
intro, etc.), = E. -thcr in nether, etc. lienee 
nit. reor-k] A preti.x of Latin origin, meaning 
‘back’ or ‘backward,’ ‘beliind’: equivalent to 
post-, and the opposite of eiiite- (also of pre- or 
pro-) with reference to place or jiosition, rare- 
ly to time; sometimes .also ecpiivalent to rc- 
and opposed to pro- or pro-. It corrc.sponds to 
opistho- in words from the Greek, 
retroact (ro-tro-.akt'), v. i. [< L. retroeietu'i, pp. 
of retro(i(/crc, drive, turn back (> F. retrouejir), 

< retro, backward, + ae/crc, do: see oct.] To 
act backward; liavc a backward action or in- 
fluence; hence, to act upon or affect what is 
past. Imp. Diet. 

retroaction (re-tro-ak'shon), ji. [= F. retro- 
action = Sp. rctroaccion = Pg. rctrnnei;<io = It. 
retroazionc ; az retroact + -ion.'] Action wliieli 
is opposed or contrary to the preceding action ; 
retrospootivo reference. 
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retroactive (re-tro-ak'tiv), a. [= P. rStroactif 
= Sp. Pg. rctroactivo = It. rctroattivo ; as retro- 
act -b -ive.] Retroacting; having a reversed 
or retrospective action ; operative with respect 
to past cii'cninstances ; holding good for pre- 
ceding eases. 

If Congress had voted an increase of salary for its suc- 
cessor, it was said, tlic act would have been seemly ; tint 
to vote an increase for itself, and to make it retroactive, 
was sheer sltanieless robhery. 

Ilarpeds Maff., LXXIX. 148. 
Retroactive law or statute, a law or statute which 
operates, or if enforced would operate, to make criminal 
or punishable or othenvisc affect acts done prior to tlie 
passing of the law ; a retrospective law. Compare ex post 
facto. 

retroactively (re-tro-ak'tiv-li), a. In a retro- 
active manner; with reversed or retrospective 
action. 

retrobulbar (re-tro-buPbiir). a. [< L. retro, 
boliiud, -b hiilbiis, bulb, -b -«)••*.] Being beliind 
tile eyeball; rotroocnlar — Retrobulbar neuritis, 
inflammation of the optic nerve licliind the eycl'all. — 
Retrobulbar perineuritis, Intlammation of the slieatli 
of tlio optic nerve behind tlic eyeball. 

retrocede (re-tro-sed'), r.; pret. and pp. rctro- 
ccdcil, ppr. rctroccitiiifi, [< F. rctroccelcr = Sp. 
Pg. rclrocctlcr = It. rctroccelcrc, < L. rctrocedcrc, 
pp. retroccssus, go back, < retro, back, -b ccticrc, 
go: SCO cede.] I. intrans. 'To go back; recede; 
retire; give place. V.’foKHt, Glossograpbia. 

II. traii.s. To code or grant back; restore to 
tho former possession or control; ns, to retro- 
eedc territory. [Rare.] 

Jackson . , . always believed . . . tlint Texas was not 
properly rctroce.led to Spain l»y tlio Plorida treutv. 

The Century, XXVIII. r.03. 
retrocedent (re-tro-se'dent), a. [= F. retroce- 
dant, < L. rctrocedcii{t-)s, ppr. of retroccdcrc, no 
back; see retrocede.] Relapsing; going back, 
retrocession (ro-trp-scsh'on), ». [< F. retro- 
ecs.sioii = Sp. rctrocesioii =Pg. rctroccssuo = It. 
retroccs.'iionc, < LL. rctrocc.s,‘iio(u-), < L. rctroec- 
derc, pp. retroee.sSH.v, go backward: soo retro- 
cede.] 1. A going back or inward; relapse. 

These transient nml liivoluntar>' excursions mul retro 
ce.t'.ions of invention, Inuiiif; some npj>ear:iiicoof tleviatlon 
fmm the common ti'ain of nature, are catrerly caiiplil by 
the loicre of u wonder. Johnson, Milton. 

2. In incd.ytho di'^nppearanoo or metastasis of 
a tumor, uii orujition, otc., from tho surface of 
tho hotly inward. Dimglison . — 3. A sloping 
imekward; a backward incliimtion or progres- 
sion; a rotroatiiig outline, fonu, or position. 

The eye retimed Itsclimbliipr, poln^next tothcGcntlks’ 
Court, then to the Isrsiclltes' Toiut, then to the WoiiuiTs 
fomt, . . . tach a pillared tier of white marble, one above 
the other in terniccil retrocesrion. 

Jj. iVaUaee, Bcn-llur, vl. 3. 
4. Tho act of retroceding or giving back; in 
law, tlio rcconvoyanco of any right by an 
assignee back to tho assignor, wlio thus recov- 
ers liis former right by becoming tho assignee 
of his own assignee. — 5. In //com., inflection. — 
Retrocession of the equinoxes' Same as jfrcccs-rion of 
the egninoics (w Inch sec, under precesriou). 

retrocessional (ro-tro-sesh'pn-al), a. and w. 
[< n lrocc.<sioji + -uh] I, a. Pertaining to or 
involving retroce.'^sion; recessional: ns, retro- 
eissiimal motion; n retrocessional hymw. 

II. Same as nec.^sioiial. 
retrochoir (re'tio-kwir). , [< retro- + choir., 
after MIj. retroehorus, < L. retro, back, behind, 
+ chorus, choir: see ehoir.'\ In arch., that part 
of the interior of a church or cathedral whieli 
is beliind or beyond the choir, or between tho 
clioir and the lady-clinpel. 

The statue of Ills Biicccssor, Nicholas IV. O2SS-1202), 
iiho was buried in the Latcran. inav bo scon in tho retro- 
choir. C. C. rcrlins, Italian oculpture, Int, p. Ilv. 

retroclusion (re-tro-klo'zhon), w. [< Jj. retro, 
back, behind, + -eliisio(u-), in coinp,,< claialere, 
pp. clait.su.s, in coinj). -clusiis, close: see closed.'] 
A method of acupressure in which tho pin is 
passed into the tissue, over the artery, then, 
turning in a semicircle, is brought out' behind 
the artery, tho point of the i)in coming out near 
its entrance. 

retrocollic (re-trp-kol'ik), a. [< L. retro, back, 
behind, + eothnu, neck: soo collar.'] Pertain- 
ing to tho back of tho neck — Retrocollic spasm, 
spasm of the muscles on the back of the neck, tonic or 
clonic. 

retrocopulant (rC-tro-kop'u-lant), a. [< L. re- 
tro, back, bohiiid, -F copid(in(t-)s, ppr. of copii- 
tarc, eopulato : see copulate.] Copulating back- 
ward or from boliind. 

retrocopulate (re-tro-kop'u-lilt), r. i. [< L. re- 
tro, bad.-, beliind, +' copidaius, pp. of copidarc, 
copulate: see copulate.] 'To eopulato from be- 
hind or aversely and without ascousion, as va- 
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rious quadrupeds the male of which faces in the 
opposite direction from the female dming the 
aet. 

retrocopulation (re-tro-kop-ivla'shon), n. [< 
rctrocopidatc -(- -ion.] The act of copulating 
from behind or avei'sely. 

Now, from the nature of this position, there ensueth a 
necessity of retrocopulation, which also promoteth tlie con- 
ceit [tliat hares .are hermaphiodite]: for some observing 
tliem to couple witliout ascension, have not been able to 
judge of male or female, or to determine tlie proper sex in 
either. Sir T. Broivnc, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

retrocurved (re'tro-kervd), a. [< retro- -F 
curve -F -cd 2 .] Same as recurred. 
retrodate (re'tro-dat), v. t. [< retro- -F date^.] 
To'date hack, as a book; affix or assign a date 
earlier than that of actual occurrence, appear- 
ance, or publication. Questions of retrodating liave 
arisen in regard to scientifle publications when priority of 
discovery, etc., has been coitcerned. 

retrodeviation (re-trp-de-vi-a'sbpn), II. [< L. 
retro, baekw.ard, -F ML. dcriatio(n-), deviation : 
SCO dcriation.] A displacement backw.ard, es- 
pecially of the utenis, as a retrofleetion or a re- 
troversion. 

retroduct (r§-tro-dnkt'), V. t. [< L. rctroductus, 
pp. of rctroduc'erc, bring back: see rctroduc- 
tion.] To lead, bring, or drawback; retract; 
withdraw. 

retroduction (ro-tro-duk'shon), n. [< L. rc- 
troduccrc, pp. rctroductus, 'bv'mg or draw back, < 
retro, back, -F diiccrc, lead: see (IkcL] 'riieaet 
of rotrodneting, drawing back, or rotractiirg. 
retroflected (ro'tro-flek-ted), a. [< L. rctroflcc- 
terc, bond back (see retroflex), -F -cd".] Same 
as reflexed. 

retrofleetion, retroflexion (re-trp-flek'sbpn),);. 
[= F. retroflexion; as retroflex -F -ion.] A beud- 
iiig backward : especially applied in gynecol- 
ogy to tiro bondin'; of tire body of tlie'utents 
backward, tho vaginal portion ’being hut little 
or not at all changed in po.sition. 
retroflex (re'trp-fleks), a. [< L. retroflexus, pp. 
of rciroflcctcrc, bend back, < rciro, back, -F 
.//o.'lcrc, bond : see.rtcj'L] Same ns 
retroflexed (re'tro-flckst), a. [< retroflex -F 
-ed-,] Bent backward; c.xhibiting retrofleetion. 
retrofract (ro'trp-frakl), a. [< L. retro, back, 

-F friietiis, pp. of franpcrc, break : see fragile, 
fraction,] In hot., snino as refracted. 
retrofracted (re'trp-frnk-tcdjj’n. [< retrofract 
+ -fdS.] Li hot., same ns refracted. ’ ' 

retrogenerative (re-trp-,ien'd-ra-tiv), a. [< re- 
tro- + generative.] S.anio ns retrocopulant. 
EetroCTadse (re-trog'ra-de), n. pi. [NL. (Sun- 
dcvnll, 182;!), <’L. rctrogradi, go bnclrtvard : see 
retrograde, r.] A group of spiders: same as 

1. atcrigrad.'v, 

retrogradation (ret'rp- or rC"tro-grri-dn'sbpn), 

II. [.< OF. retrogradation, F. ritrogradation = 
Pr. rctrogradacio = Sp. retrogradaeion = Pg. rc- 
trngradai;do = It. rctrogradaxionc, < LL. rctro- 
gradalio(ii-), a going back, < rctrogradarc, pp. 
rctrogradatus, a later fonn of L! rctrogradi, 
go backward: see retrograde.] 1. The act of 
retrograding or moving backward ; speeifleally, 
in nsiron., tlie act of moving from cast to west 
relatively to the fixed stars, or contrary to the 
order of tho signs and the nsnnl direction of 
planetary motion : applied to the apparent mo- 
tion of tlio planets. Also retrogression. 

I'iiinets . . . Inivc their stations and rctroyradations, ns 
well ns tlieir direct motion. 

Ciuhcorth, Sennons, p. 5S. tLathani.) 

2. Tho act of going backward or losing ground ; 
hence, a dcclino in strength or excellcuco; de- 
terioration. 

retrograde (rct'ro- or ru'tro-grSd), V. [< OP. 
rcirogradci; recoil, F. retrograder = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. rcirogradar = It. rctrogradarc, < LL. rctro- 
gradarc, later form of L. rctrogradi, go back- 
ward, < retro, backward, -F gradi, go : see 
graeJet.] J, intrans. 1. To go backward; move 
backward. 

Sir William Fraser says tliat tlie duke engnped a liorse 
from Diicrow's Amphitlientre, yvliicli nns taught to retro- 
yrade witli proper dignity. A. and Q., 7th sen, VII. 254. 

2. 'To fall back or a w.ay; losogrotmd; decline; 
doteriorato; degenerate. 

After his dentil, our literature rctroyraded : and n cen- 
tury was necessary to bring it h.ack to tlie point at whicli 
lie left it. Macaulay, Drydeii. 

Every thing rctroyraded witli him [Dunover] towards 
tho verge of tlic miry Slough of Despond, which yawns 
for insolvent debtors. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, i. 

3. In astron., to move westward relatively to 
tlio fixed stars. — 4. In hiol., to undergo retro- 
gression, as a plant or an animal; be retro- 
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grade or retrogressive ; develop a loss from a 
more complex organization ; degenerate. 

Of ftll existing species of animnls, if we inclutle parnsites, 
tlje greater number ha\eretro^aded from a structure to 
\vhich their remote ancestors had once advanced. 

n. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol,, § 50. 

H. irons. To cause to go baekxvard; turn 
back. 

Tlje Firmament shatl retroorade hla course, 

Swift Euphrates goe liide him in his source. 

Syleefter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Eden. 

retrograde (ret'ro- or re'tTo-grad), a, [< JIE. 
retrofirad, <. ,0¥,‘ retrogrode, F. retrogrmle = 
Sp. Pg. It. retrograeJo, < L. retrogradus, going 
baeku-ard (used of a planet), < retrogradi, go 
backward, retrograde: sec retrograde, v."} 1. 

^Moving backward; having a backward motion 
or direction; retreating. 

A little above we entered the Cltj at the gale of S. 
Stephen, where on each side a Lion retroyrade doth stand. 

Sandy% Travailes, p. 149. 

I^’ow, Sir, when lie had read this act of American revenue, 
and a little recovered from liis astonishment, Isupposehe 
made one gtepn’/ro; 7 rodtf (It is hut oneX and looked at the 
act wlUch stands Just before in the statute-book. 

Lurie, Amor. Taxation. 

2. Specifically, in as/ro«., raovingbaekward and 
contrary to the order of the signs relatively to 
the fixed stars : opposed to direct The epithet 
does not apply to the diurnal motion, since this 
is not relative to the fixed stars. 

I would have Bwom some retrograde planet was hanging 
over thia unfortunate house of mine. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iU. 23. 

3. In Hot, characterized by or exhibiting de- 
generation or deterioration! as an organism or 
any of its parts which passes or has passed from 
a higher or more complex to a lower or simpler 
structure or composition ; noting such change 
of organization: as, retrograde metamorphosis 
or development; a retrograde theory. — 4. In 
zoot, habitually Trallaug or s\rimmhig back- 
ward, as many animals : correlated with iateri^ 
grade, grarigradej salUgradc, etc.— 5. In hof. 
(«) Going backward in the order of specializa- 
tion, from a more to a less highly developed 
form; referring either to reversions of typo or 
to indiridual monsters, (fif) Formerly used 
of hairs, in the sense of rcfrersc.— 6. Losing 
ground; deteriorating; declining in strength or 
excellence. 

It Is good for princes, if they use amUlllous men, to 
handle It go na they bo atUl progressive and not retro- 
prade. Laeon, Ambition. 

'7f. Contrary; opposed; opposite. 

For your Intent 

In going back to school to Wittenberg, 

It is most Tctrojrade to our desire. 

Shal\, U.aralct, i. 2. 114. 
Trom instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions rctrojrade, and mad niist.ake. 

Coirpcr, Task, iii. 239, 
Eetrograde cancer, a cancer which has become finner 
and smaller, nn<l so remains.— Betrograde develop- 
mentormetamorphosls,In Wof.: (o) Degradation of the 
form or stnicture of an organism ; reduction of morpholo- 
gical character to one less specialized or more generalized, 
as in parasites. See jxiradtiJim. (5) Change of tissue or sub- 
stance from the more complex to the simpler composi- 
tion ; catalx>llsra. See mctum'n-jJAoyis.— Betrograde im- 
itation orliiversion,inco«trnp»ntcf mttn'e, imitation in 
which the subject or theme is repeated backward : usually 
marked rccte e retro. Compare canerizans. — Reversed 
retrograde imitation. See reverted. 
retrogradingly (ret'ro- or re'tro-gra-ding-U), 
adi\ By retrograde movement, hnp. Diet. 
retrogress (re'tro-gres), n, [< L. rctrogressus, 
a retrogression (of the sun),< rsirogradi, pp. re- 
go backward: see retrograde,'] Ret- 
rognulatiou; falling off; decline. [Rare.] 

Progress in bulk, complexity, or activity involves retro- 
prens in fertility; and piogress in fertility involves retro- 
grets iu bulk, complexity,or activity. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 327. 

retrogression (ro-tro-gresU'gn), ». (= F. re- 
trogression, as if < Ij. *rclrogressio(tt-)f < retro- 
gradi, pp. retrogressus, go backward: see retro- 
grade.] 1, The act of going backward; retro- 
gradation. 

In the body politic . . . it is the stoppage of that pro- 
gress, and the commencement of Tetro{jre.i<non, that alone 
would constitute decay. J. S. Mill, Logic, V. v. § 0, 

2. In astron., same as rctrogradation. — 3. In 
hiol., backward development; degeneration; 
retrograde motamoiTihosis. yvhen n plant, as it ap- 
proaches maturity, becomes less perfectly organized than 
might be expeett-j from its early stages and known re- 
lationships, it is said to undergo retrogresden. 
retrogressional (re-tro-gresh'gn-.al), a. [< re- 
trogression -f -rt/.j Pertaining to or character- 
ized by retrogression; retrogressive. 


Some of these [manipulations in glass-maklngl. from a 
technic.'il point of view, seem retrogresdonal. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXXV. 23. 
retrogressive (re-tro-gres'iv), a. [< retrogress 
•1“ -U'c.} Going backward; retrograde ; declin- 
ing in strength or excellence; degenerating. 

We must have discovery, and that by licensing the fash- 
ions of snccessu’e times, most of them defective, mail} 
re, rogressite, a few on the path to higher use and beauty. 

The Century, XXIX. 603. 

With regard to mrasites, naioraltsts have long recog- 
nised what is called refrc^rivurc metamorphosis; and par- 
asitic animals are as a rule admitted to be instances of 
Degeneration, E. L. Lanketter, Degeneration, p. 30. 
retrogressively (re-tro-gres'iv-U), adv. In a 
retrogressive manner; wth retrogression or 
degeneration. 

retroinsular (re-tro-in'su-liir), a. [< L, retro, be- 
hind, + titsKfa, an island: sec insuJarf 5.] Situ- 
ated behind the insula Betrolneular convolu- 

tions, two or three convolutions behind tiie insula, and 
wholly within the assure of Sjlvius. Also called temporo- 
parietal conrolutiont. 

retrojection. (re-tro-jek'shon), w, [< L. retro, 
back, behind, + -jcctio(n-)'f in comp., < jacere, 
throw : see jeO-S] In ined., tho washing out of 
a cavity or canal from within outward. 
retroHngnal (re-tro-ling'gwal), a, f< L. retro, 
back, behind, + lingua j ton^c; see lingual.] 
Serving to retract the tongue. 

The muscular and elastic elements of the retreUnijvat 
membrane of the frog. Xature, XU. 479. 

retrolocation (re'tro-lo-ka'shgn), «. (< L. re- 
tro, back, + locaU6(n-), location.] Same as 
rclroposition. 

retromammary (re-tro-mam'a-ri), a. [< L. re- 
tro, behind, 4* mamma, the breast: see worn- 
niarg.] Situated behind the mammary gland: 
as, a retromammary abscess, 
retromingency (re-tro-min'jen-si), «. [< re- 

iromtngcn(t) 4- -cy.]* Backward urination; 
tliQ habit of being retromingent, or the confor- 
mation of body which necessitates this mode 
of ui'iuating. 

Tlie last foundation (for the belief that hares are her- 
mnphroditej was retromingency. 

Sir T. Broicne, Vulg. Err., ill. 17. 

retromingent (re-tro-min'jent), a. and ». [< L. 
retro, back, beMnd,*+ mingen(f-)s, ppr. of min- 
gcrc, urinate: see miciuriUotu] I. a. Urinat- 
ing backward; characterized by or exhibiting 
retromingency. 

Hielong penis h.ns a mushroom-shaped glans, and the 
animal (rhinoceros} is rdromfitfl'cnf. 

UuxXey, Anat. Vert., p, 3C2. 

H, «, A retromingent animal. 

Except it be in retromingenU, and such as couple back- 
Avard. SirT. Lroume, Vulg. Err., ill. 17. 

retromingently (re-tro-min'jent-li), adc. So as 
to urinate backward ;*iu a retromingent man- 
ner. Imp. Diet. 

retromorphosed (re-tro-mor'fozd), a. [< rctro- 
morphos-is + -cd2.] Characterized by or exliib- 
iting retromorphosis; affected by retrograde 
metamorphosis. 

retromorphosis (re'tro-mor-fo'sis), n, [NL., < 
L. retro, backward, + iuorphosis, q. v.] Retro- 
grade metamorphosis; catabolism, 
retroocular (re-tro-ok'u-lfir), a. [< L. retro, 
hack, behind, 4 oculus, eye.] Situated behind 
tho eyeball; retrobulbar, 
retrofiperative (re-tro-op'e-ra-tiv), a. [< L. ?*c- 
tro, back, 4 LL. operativus, operative.] Retro- 
active; retrospective in effect: as, a retroup- 
craiice decree. Ktngla1:e. 
retroperitoneal (re-tro-per'^i-to-no'al), a. [< L. 
retro, back, behind, 4})crifo?tCH7K, peritoneum.] 
Situated or occurring behind the peritoneum. — 
Betroperitoneal hernia, hernia of the intestine into 
the iliac fossa behind the peritoneum.— Betroperito- 
neal space, the space behind the peritoneum along tlie 
spine, occupied by the aort.*!, vena cava, and other struc- 
tures, with loose connective tissue, 
retropharsmgeal (re''tro-fa-rm'j 9 -al), a. [< L. 
refro, back, 4 NL.i»7»ary«x, pharynx; see 
ynx, pharyngeal,] Situated behind the pharynx. 
— Betropharyngcal abscess, an abscess fonaiDg in 
the counective tissue hehind the pharynx*. 

Ketropinna (re-tro-pin'a), ii. [NL., < L. retro, 
back, 4 pinna, a feather: see ptHun^.] In 
ichih., agenus of Arpcnfi’iiidat. B. richardsoni is 
known as the Iiew Zealand smelt, 
retxoposition (re''trp-po-zish'gn), «. [< L. re- 
tro, back, 4 positioXn-), position.] Displace- 
ment baclnvard, but vrithout flexion or version : 
said of tho uterus. 

retropulsion (ro-trp-pul'shon), «. [< L. retro, 
back, 4 LL. pulsi'otn-), a beating (pushing): 
seepwlston.] 1. Adiaoifleroflocomotion, seen 


sometimes in paralysis agitans, in which the pa- 
tient is impelled f o ruu backward as if in tlio en- 
deavor to recover his balance. — 2. A pushing 
or forcing of tho fetal head backward in labor, 
retropulsive (re-tro-pul'siv), a. [< L. retro, 
back, 4 puhus, pp. oi peUcre, drive, push, 4 
-ivc. Cf. Dming back; repelling. 

Smart. 

retrorse (rO-trors'), a. [< L. retrorsus, con- 
tracted form of retroversus, bent or turned 
backward, < retro, backward. 4 pp. of 

rcrtcre, turn: soerm-c.] 1. In hot. and coot, 
turaed back; directed baclcward; rctraL — 2. 
Inomif/f., tuimcd iu a directiou the opposite of 
the usual one, without reference to any other 
line or plane; antrorse. See the quotation. 

Bristles or feathers thus gi-owing forwards .are called 
retrorse: here used In the sense of an opposite dircctic>n 
from the lay of tljc general plumage; but they shcMild 
properly be called antiorse. * ^ 

Coves, Key to K. A. Birds, p. 105. 
retrorsely (rfi-trors'li), ndr. So as to bo re- 
trorse; in a backward direction; retiad. 
retroserrate (rG-tro-ser'at), «. [< L. retro, 

back, 4 serratns, saw-shaped: see serrate.] In 
entom., armed with retroi'so teeth; barbed, as 
the sting of a bee. 

retroserrulate (re-try-serio-lfit), a. [< L. re- 
tro, back, 4 NL. scrridains, < scrnila, a little 
saw: see 5emf/rtfc.] In ewfom., finely rctroser- 
rate; armed with rnimito retrorse teeth, as the 
stings of some hymenopters. 

Retrosiphonata (re-tro-si-fo-na'tlj), n. p7. 
[NL., nent. pi. of refrosiphonatm: see retro- 
siphonaic.] A primarj' group of arnmouitoid 
cephnlopods whose partitions around the si- 
phon were inclined backward, including the 
Goniatitidir. 

Retrosiphonatse (re-tro-si-fo-nii'to), n. pJ. 
[NL., fora. pi. of rctrosiphoiinUos : see rctrosi- 
phonatc,] A subdivision of belemnitoid cepha- 
lopods whose phragmaconc had the sij)hon and 
partitions around it directed backward, includ- 
ing and most other genera of the fam- 

ily Bdemnitidx. 

retrosiphonate (re-tro-si'fo-nut), o. [< NL. rc- 
trosiplionatus, < L. retro, back, 4 siphoin-), a 
siphon: see sphonatc.] In conch., having the 
siphon and surrounding partition^; directed 
backward, as in GoniaUtida: and most licUm- 
nitidw. 

retrospect (ret'rg- or re'tro-spekt), r. 1 . [< L. 
retrospectus, pp. (not used) of rctrospiverc, look 
back, < retro, backward, 4 syeven, look: see 
spectacle.] To look back upon ; consider ret- 
rospoctivoly, [Rare.] 

I will not sully the whiteness of it (my life) (pardon my 
vanity; I ptesume to call it bo, on refro'^peedny it, regai’c!- 
Ing my intentions only), by giving way to an act of injus- 
tice. Lichnrd'fon, Sh Chailcs Grandison, III. Isxxviil 
retrospect (ret'ro- or r6'tro-s>pektj, n. [*= Rg. 
rctrospccto, < L. os if '"ntrosperfa'-, < rsfropi- 
cere, pp. rciro^yiccfify (not used), look buck: seo 
retrospect, r.] 1 . Tho act of looking backward ; 
contemplation or consideration of the past; 
hence, a roriew or survey of past events. 

Slost of us take occasion to sit still and throw away the 
time ill our possession by retro-^jMct on nhat is p.ist. 

SU'cle .Spectatijr, No. 374. 

He re\iewed that gr.uid and mel.inclinlj 5.‘ory he gave 
them to sec through that picturwl relrna^d bow it had 
been appointed to them to act in the Anal extiemUj of 
Greece. It. Choat“, Addresses and Orations, jt. 1&6. 

Hence — 2. That to which one looks back; tho 
past ; a past event or consideration. 

This Instrument is executed by yon, your Pon, .md niy 
Niece, which discharges me of all A’cfrcr<j»ertf. 

Stcclc, Tender Husband 1 
“KnoAv you no song of your own land," she said, 
“Not Bucli as moans about the rclroip'-ct, 

But deals with the other distance and the hues 
Of promise ; not a death’s-head at the wine ” 

Tennuson. Irinccss, iv. 

retrospection (ret-ro- or re-tro-spek'shou), n. 
[< L. rttrospectus, pp. (not u.'jcd) of rctropiccrc, 
lookback: see rcfro.^cct.] 1. The act of look- 
ing back on things past •, reflection on the past. 
Drooping she bonds o’er pensive T'anej ‘.s uni. 

To trace the hours wUicli never c.an return ; 

Yet with the relrospection loves to dv^ cll, 

And soothe the sorrow s of her last fareu ell ! 

Lgron, Childish Itccollections. 

2. The faculty of looking back on the past; 
recollection. 

* Oanst thou take delight in \ lew ing 
This poor isle’s opprotiching ruin ; 

When thy rttro*pection vast 
Sees the glorious ages past ? Siv\ft. 

retrospective (ret-ro- or re-tro-spek'tiv), a. 
[s= F. r^irosjicctif z=: Pg. rctrospcctivo; as retro- 
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sped + -ivc.'] 1. Looking 'backward; consider- 
ing the past. 

In vain the sase, with rctroifpecttve eye, 

Would from the apparent wjiat conclude the wiry. 

Po 2 Je, iMoral Essays, i. 00. 

2. lnlan% retroactive; affecting matters wliicli 
occniTed before it was adopted : us, a rciro^ 
8j)cctivc act, law, or statute, in general, a penal 
statute, though expressed absolutely, is construed ns ap- 
plying only to olfenses committed after it is passed. See 
export facto. 

To annul by a retrospective statute patents which in 
Westminster Hall were held to bo legally valid would 
liave been simply robbery. Macaulayt Hist. Eng., xxiii. 

Every statute which takes away or impairs vested rights 
acquired under existing laws, or creates a new obligation, 
imposes a rtew duty, or attaclrcs u new liability itr respect 
to transactions or considerations already past, must be 
deemed reirospccth'c. Story, 

3. Capable of being looked back to; occurring 
in tliG past; bj’gone. 

I liave sometimes wondered wlietlier, as the faith of men 
in a fntrirc existence grew less contldent, they might not 
be seeking some eriuivalentin thefeelingof a rctra’pcctii'e 
duration, if not their own, at least that of their race. 

Loh'cU, Harvard Anniversary. 

retrospectively (I'ct-ro- or rc-trd-spok’tiv-li), 
adc. In retrospect ; with reference to or with 
rolloction upon the past; in tnw, ox post facto. 

Tlic law may have been meant to net rctrosj^fvtivcly, to 
prevent a question being iniscd on the interpellations of 
nibulus. Prouffe, rrcsar, ]). ‘210. 

retrosternal (re-tro-stf'r'n.al), <7. [< L. retro, 

back, behind, -f- NL. steniiini, fitommn.] Being 
behind the sternum. 

retrotarsal (re-trd-tiir'sal), n. [< L. retro, l)e- 
hind, -t- NL. tarsus, the cartilage at the edges 
of the eyelids: see tarsal.} Being behind the 

tarsus of the eye Retrotarsal fold, the fornix of 

the conjunctiv,'!. 

retrotracheal (rd-tro-tru'ke-al), a. [< L. rriro, 
back, behind, -}- NL. trrteheo'.'trachca.] Being 
at tlic back of the trachea, 
retroussage (rf'-trii-sazh'), ». [F., < rrtrausscr, 
turn up; see ntroussi.} In the jiriiitiiuf af 
ctcliiur/'., a method of producing ofTective tone, 
ns in foregrounds, sUie.s, or shadows, by skilful 
mnniptilntion of ink in the parts to be treated, 
the ink being brought out from the lilled lines, 
after eavol'ul wiping of the plate, by “• pumping” 
with a soft eloth. 

retrousse (re-tro-stV). a. [F., pp. of rdrous- 
scr, turn uji, < re- 4- trniisscr, tuck tip, tttrn 
up: see truss,} Ttirncd up, as the end of a 
nose; pug. 

The fourcx.-imrles of rkClioboani's princes cxliihit n more 
delicnto iinil relliicil prohlo Ihna enj other t) pe before us, 
mill one has eren a nose ellahtly rrtromss. 

AuthTuprlu’jicul Jour,, XVII. '’.'in. 

retro-uterine (re-tro-u'te-riu), a, [= F. n'tro- 
utcriu, < L. retro, baek.beliirid, + nfeni.e, uterus: 
see uleriiK.} Situated behiml the uterus, 
retrovaccinate ( re-tro-vak'si-ii5t ),r.t. [< retro- 
-h raeciiiate.} 1. To vaccinate (a cow) with hu- 
man virus. — 2. To vneciuate with Ivmph from 
a cow which has been inoeulnted with vaccine 
matter from a huinnu being, 
retrovaccination (re-tro-v.’i'k-si-na'shpn), a. [< 
rctroraeciuate -b -ion.] 1. Vaccination of a cow 
with human tiriis. — 2. In inn/. , the net of vae- 
ciiiatiiig with hnnph derived from a cow which 
has previously been inoeiilntod with vaccine 
matter from the human subject; the act of 
passing vaccine matter through a eow. 
retrovaccine frC-tro-vak'sin), n. [< L. retro, 
back. + E. racciucl} The virus produced by 
inoeulating a eow with vneeino matter from the 
human subject, 

retroversion (ro-tro-ver'shou), n. [= F. 1 -itrn- 
rersinu, < L. retrnrersus {rcirorsus), turned or 
bent backward, < ri /ivi, backward, + rersio(u-), 
a turning: see rersiou.} A tilting or turning 
backward; as, retroiursiau of vertebral pro- 
cesses: especially applied in gynecology to an 
inclination of the uterus backward with the re- 
tention of its normal curve: opposed to fiii/e- 
rersiou. 

retrovert (re-trp-vl*rt'), v. t. [< L. retro, back- 
ward, -f. rertere, turn : see rcrsc.] To turn back, 
retrovert (ro'tro-vert), V. [< retrnrert, r.] 

1. One who returns to his origiiml creed. 
[Eare.] 

The po.'its, if tlicy come hack to the old sheep-fold, . . . 
.are lioiv, in pious iiln-ase, denoinin.atcd retruverU. 

F. Halt, Mod. Euk.. p. 308. 

2. Tlnit which undergoes retroversion, as a part 
or organ of the body. 

retrovision (re-tr6-vizli'pn), Ji. [< L. rdro, 
backward, -I- visio(n-), vdsion: see vision,} The 
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act, process, or power of mentally seeing jiast 
events, especially such as have not come with- 
in one’s personal experience or observation. 
[Eare.] 

Clairvoyance or secoml sight, including prevision and 
retrovision. Pop. Sci. Mo,, XIII, 337. 

retrude (re-trod'), v. t. ; pret. iind pp. retruded, 
ppr. rdruding. [< L. rctruderc, thrust back, < 
rc-, back, + trudere, thrust: soo threat. Of. de- 
trude, extrude, intrude, obtrude, protrude.} To 
thrust back. 

Tlte term of latitude is breadtlilesse lino ; 

A point tho line dotli manfully retrude 
From infinite processe. 

Dr. JI. More, 'Psychathanosia, II. il. 0. 

retrusef (re-tros'), a. [< L. rctmsusj pp. of re- 
frmlcrcy thrust hack: soo retrude J] Hidden; 
abstruse. 

let V8 no further into things retrme and hid 

than wc have aiithoritic from the sacred Scriptures. 

Ileywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 50. 

retrusion (re-tro'zhon), it. [< L. rcirusus, pp. 
of rcfrKrfcrr, thrust linck: soo retrude. Cf. tru- 
The act of rotrudiiig, or tlio state of be- 
ing retruded. 

In virtue of .an endless rc-motlon or retrusion of the con- 
stituent cause. Coleridge. 

rettet, r. i. See rcO, rci^. 

rettery (rct'er-i), it.; pi. retteries (-17.). [< rci^ 
+ - 07/.3 A place where flax is rotted. 

retti (rot'i), [< Hind, ratli, rati.'] Tho 

liard sinootli seeds of the red-bead vino, Ahrus 
prccutoriuSy used by Hast Indian jowelors and 
rlruggists for weights, and forming a standard. 
Thc'Xvclght so named varies in dUFcrcnt parts of India 
from less than *2 to nearly 4 troy grains. See 

retting (ret'ing), «. [Verbal n. of 1 ’.] 1. 
I'ho process of steeping ilax in open water, or 
its exposure, in thin layers, to dew, in which 
tlio woody part of tho stalk is, by action of 
moisture and air, rendered easily separable 
from the fiber or harl. The principal change wlilch 
the stalk undergoes Is the conversion of insoluhlc pectosc 
into soluble pectin, which is nicasumhly removed by the 
water, ntjd insohihle pcctic acid, which Is retained. Also 
called rotting. 

2. TIio place where this operation is carried 
on; a rettery. V rc. 

retund (ro-tuiurit v. t. [< L. rctundcrc, heat or 
pound back, blinit, dull (> It. rctundcrc, dull, 
temper, rs Sp. Pg. rctuudir, beat back, even uj)), 

< rc-,l)ack,+ fwiidrre, boat, strike. Cf. eonri/ud, 
contuse, tntuse.} To blunt or turn, as tho edge 
of a weapon; dull. 

Tills (thcskullllscovcrcd with akin and hair, which serve 
. . to <uicnch and <Usslpatc the force of any stroke that 

shall he dealt It, and rrhind the edge of any weapon. 

Jtay, Works of Creation. 

return^ (re-tern')* <’• [< rctunicu, retornen, 
rc(ourucny<, OF. rctunicr, refor/ier, rctourncr, F. 
rctourner = Pr. Sp. Pg. rclornar = It. riiorutirc, 

< ML.rr/orwmr, turn bnek,rotnni,< L.rc-, back, 
-b iormtre, turn; sec fur/t.] I. Irons. 1. To turn 
buck, (ff) To restore to a fonucr position by turning. 

Wc ficcko . . . (the turtles! in the nights, where we 
findc them on .riiorc, wc tunic them upon tlicir hacks, till 
tho ne^t day wc fetch them home, for they can never re- 
turne tlicmsclvcs. 

(Quoted 111 Copf John Smith’s Works, IT. 273, 
(Jj) To fold hack ; turn or roll over, as a thing upon Itself. 

Tlie attire of masquers was alike In all, . . . the colours 
n/urcniid silver, hut rrfifmrdon the top with a scroll and 
antique dressing of feathers. 

U. Jonson, Masque of Blackness, 
(c) To reverse tlic position or direction of ; turn backward. 
Then dead through great affright 
They both nigh were, and each had other flyc: 

Both lied nttonce, no cvcrhackc rctoumed eye. 

SjKnscr, F. II. III. in. 

2. To east back; reflect; reecho. 

In our passage wo went by that famous bridge over y* 
Marne, wlierc that renowned echo rcturnes the voice of a 
good singer 0 or 10 times. Etelyn, Dlarj', March 1, 1044, 
J>ong Chancciy-lnnc retentive rolls the sound, 

And courts to courts return it round and round. 

Pope, Dunclad, II. 2G4. 

3t. To turn over; revolve. 

Petnurnimge \x\ hlr soulc ay up and doun 
The wordcs of tills sodeyii Diomede. 

Chaucer, TroIUis, v. 1023. 

4. To send hack; cause to go back to a fonnor 
place. 

/frfnr/iin^elns shyppes towardc the West, he(ColumhuBl 
found a more holcsomc nyre, and (as Cod woulde) came at 
the length to a lamlc well Inliahytcd. 

It. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
[America, cd. Arber, p. 35). 

Say that Marciiis 

Ilcturn me, as Cominius Is rrium’d, 

Unlie.ard ; what then? Shak., Cor., v. 1. 42. 

C^TUS, with relenting pity mov’d, 
them happy to the land they lov'd. 

. Coicper, Expostulation, 1. 70. 
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5t. To take vritli one when going 'back ; 'bring 
or carry back. 

The commodities which they returned backe were Silks, 
ChamletB, Rubarbe, Malmesies, Jluskadcls, and other 
wines. , Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 90. 

6. To give back; restore. 

If she will return me my jewels, I will give over my suit, 
and repent my unlaNriul solicitation. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 2. 200. 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life ; 

Oh take the husband, or return the wifel 

Pope, Ode for Music. 

7. To give in repayment, requital, or recom- 
pense; make a return of: as, to return good 
for evil. 

The Eord shall return thy wickedness upon thine own 
head. 1 Ki. ii. 44. 

When, for some trilling present, you have bid me 
Jlctum so much, I have shook my head and wept. 

Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 140. 

■ Thanks, 

The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense 
From them who could return him nothing else. 

Milton, P. R., iii. 129. 

8. To make a return for; repay; requite: as, 
to return kindness by ingratitude; to return a 
loan; to rcfwni a call. — 9, To give back in re- 
sponse; reply. 

The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Jtetums us that his powers are not yet ready 
To raise so great a siege. Shak., Hen. V,, iii. 3. 40. 
It was three moncths after ere hce returned vs any an- 
swer. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's ^Vo^ks, II. 14. 

All the host of hell 

With deafening shout rriurn’d them loud acclaim. 

Milton, V. L., ii. 520. 
But Death returns an answer sweet: 

"My sudden frost was sudden gain.” 

Tennyson, In Meinoriam, Lxvxi, 

10. To retort. 

Even in his throat — unless it ho the king— 

That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

Shak., Pericles, il. 5. 57. 
If you arc a malicious reader, you return upon mo that 
I alTcct to be thought more impartial than I am. Drydcn. 

11. To bring back and make knoum; report, 
tell, or communicate. 

And Moses rriifnied the words of the people unto the 
Lord. Ex. xix. 8. 

Let the trumpets sound 
While wo rcfitm these dukes what we decree. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 122. 

12. To report officially; render as an official 
statement or account: ns, to return a list of 
killed and n'oundcd after a battle. 

The borough members were often rrfunictf by the same 
sealers ns the knights of the shire: not that they were 
chosen hy them, but that tho return was certillcd by 
their authority. Stult/s, Const. Hist., § 421. 

13. In 7nit’, to bring or send back, ns a process 
or other mandate, to tho tribimal'wboncc it is- 
sued, with a short statement (usually indorsed 
on tlio process) by the officer to wliom it is- 
sued, and wlio returns it, stating what ho has 
done under it, or why ho has done nothing: 
as, to return an execution non ost inventu.s; to 
return a commission with the depositions taken 
under it. The return is now usually made by filing 
the paper in the clerk's olllce, instead of by presenting it 
on n general return-day in open court 

14. To send; transmit; convey; remit. 

Instead of a ship, he sliould levy money and return the 

same to the treasurer for His ^tajesty’s use. Clarendon. 

15. To elect as a member of Congress or of 
Parliament. 

Upon tho election of a new Parliament , . . Boling- 
broke was not rt’furnrrf. Goldsfnith, Bolingbroke. 

In fact, only one papist had been rftnmrd to tho Irish 
Porllamcnt since the Restoration. 

Macaiday, Hist Eng., vi. 

16. To jdold; give n return or profit of. 

I more then wonder they haiie not flue hundred Sal- 
uages to worke for them towards their gencrall mainte- 
nance, and ns many more to rrinme some content and 
satisfaction to the Aduenturers. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II, 107. 

17. In card-playing, to lead back, as a suit pre- 
viously led; respond to b}’ a similar lead: as, 
to return a lend or a suit. 

At the end of every hand, Jliss Bolo would inquire . , . 
why Mr. Pickwick lind not returned that diamond or led 
the club. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxv. 

= ^Tl. Petum, Pestore (see reslorci), render. 

II. intrans. If. To tuni back. 

The Salsncs were gretc and stronge, and bolde and 
hardy, and full of grete prowessc, and often thei returned 
vpon hem that hem pursued. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 597. 

2. To come back; come or go back to a former 
place or position: as, to return home. 

As water that doun renneth ay. 

But never droppe rcturne may. 

Pom. cf the Pose, 1. 384. 
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Thursday, the vij Day of Jfay, we reiomyed by the same 
watir of Hreut to Venesc ageyiie. 

Torkington, Diaric of Eng. Travell, p. 0. 
iimlisrovcr'd country from whose bourn 
traveller rrtvnis. Shak., Jlamlct, iii. 1 . 80. 
Slie was so familiarly receiv’d [in heaven] 

As one returning, not as one arriv’d. 

Drydcn, Eleonora, 1. 13;>. 

3. To ■xo or come back to a former state; pass 
I'K-k; iu general, to come by auyprocess of re- 
t’o_'rcssion. 

I Ik' sea returm'd to h'.s strcngtli when the morning ap- 

Ex. xiv. 27. 

Alttamler died, Alexander uas buried, Alexander re- 
{'•n V. into dust. 5AnA-., Hamlet, v. 1 , 23A 

4. To com.- come a second tini- or re- 

pi'Htv'lly : a visit. 

Thou to mankiin! 

Lo pood and friendly still, and ntt rtturn ' 

Milton, J*. L., ^iii. 051. 
S ' svectly she bade me adieu, 

I thought tliat she hade me return. 

S/ien’itone, A i’a‘?tornl llallad, i. 

5. To ap]iear or begin again after a periodical 
rovolutiou. 

The wind retumel/i again according to hia circuits. 

Eccles. 1 . 0. 

Thus with tile year 
Seasons return, hut not to me return.-i 
Day, or the sweet npjiroach of even or morn 

Mitfun, 1‘. L., ill. - 11 . 

6. To revert; come back to the original po^-- 
ses^or: hence, to fall to the sliaro of a person: 
become the possession of eitlicr a previon*: or 
a new owner. 

In the year of tho jubile the field shall return unto him 
of V honi It was hought. Lev x.wii. 2i. 

Had hi? heces'^itj’ made use of me, 

I V nuhl have put my wealth into donation, 

And Uie host half should have return'd to liim 

i)hnK., T. of A , ili. 2. 01. 

7. To go hack in thought or speech; comeback 
to a previous subject of consideration; recur. 

^ow will I rrhiunu’ azon, or I precede ony ferthere, for 
to d-chire zou the otliere weyes, that diawen toward 
Labiloj ne. Manderille, Travels ji. 0:1 

I5ut t 1 r‘'turn to the verses : did tliey please you? 

Sl>ak., L. L L , iv. 2. Lao. 

8. T'-' reappear; come back before tlio mind. 

Tlu « and forms of death «ith uhich liv had been 

famih.u’ in Naples returneil again and again h(.forc his 
•■y<.=. If. Sfiorthnuif', .Tohn Inpi<.sant, .wxvi 

9. 'fo maki* reply; retort. 

A plain-^jMihcn and possibly high-thinking critic might 
Iiitl in-ilnpa return upon me nith tn) own exiues^ions. 

Scribner's Mag., H'. 120. 

10. To yield a return; give a value or profit. 
[Tfarc.] 

\llowIng men and holes to cucr>' Darke, tliey will 
in.akc persons, whose labours rcturnc jecrtly to 

about pound sterling. 

Capt, John Smith, Works, II. 2fG. 

11. In fntcituf^ to give a thnist or cut after 
parrying a ^worcl-tlinist. 

retunii (re-torn'). [< ^lE. rcturu; ef. OF. rc* 
tor, refur, Wfour, F. 7 ’cioiir = Vc. rctoni = Sp, Pg. 
rcionto nforiio; from tlie verb: sec re/ttrhi, 
and ef. jvto/ir.] 1. The act of sending, bring- 
ing, rendering, or restoring to a former place, 
position, owner, or state ; tlie act of giving back 
in requital, recompense, retort, or response; 
C'lcc'tioii. as of a member of Congress or of Par- 
liam'-iil ; also, the state of being returned. See 
;v ////■;/!, r. i. 

JTl pawn my>Ictoii'*s, all 
-Mv honours to 30 U, upon his good rct'irni 

Shak., T. of A., lii. S2. 
Onc'- tht girl gave me a pair of bended mnccn'joii'', In 
return, I suppose, for niy bread and cider. 

S. Judd, Jlargaret, ii. 4. 

2. The act of going or coming back ; rcsuinii- 
tion of a former place, position, state, condi- 
tion, or subject of consideration; recurrence, 
reappearance, or reversion. See return'^, v. i. 

At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come 
up against tliee. / 1 Ki. xx. 22 . 

In our returneg we visited all our friends, that rtloyced 
inucli at our Victory against the Manahocks. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 188. 
To continue ns In goodness there must be iterated re- 
turns of misery. .Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., il. 11. 

Tlie regular return of genial months, 

And renovation of a faded wnild. 

Cnuper, Task, vl. 123. 

3. That wliich is returned, (n) That wliich is Riven 
In repayment or requital ; a recompense ; a payment ; a 
remittance. 

Within these two months, that’s a inontli before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shak., .M. of V., I. 3. IGO. 

They export honour, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends. 
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Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy? 

Hard recompense, unsuitable return 
For so much good, so much beneficence! 

Milton, T. R., iii. 132. 
(fc) Profit, .as arising from labor, effort, exertion, or use ; 
advantage; a profitable result. 

The fruit w'hich comes from the many days of recrea- 
tion and vanity is veiy little; . . . but horn the few lionrs 
we spend in prayer and the exercises of a pious life tho 
return is great. Jer. Taylor, Holy' Living, i., Int. 

Just Gods! shall all tilings yield returns but love? 

Pope, Autumn, 1. 70. 

(c) A response ; a reply' ; an answer. 

.‘lay', if my father render fair return, 

It is against my’ will. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4, 127. 

Tliry neither appeared, nor sent satisfying reasons for 
thtlrnlisonce; but in stead thereof, many insolent, pioiid, 
railing, opprobrious returns 

iV. Morion, New England's Memorial, p. 204. 
(ri) A rejiort ; a formal or official accountof an action per- 
formeil or a duty disclimgcd, or of facts, statistics, and 
the like , csp'*cially. in the plural, a set of tabulated sta- 
ti'^tics ]irep.ire(l lor genetal information : as, agricultural 
returns; census returns; election returns. The return of 
nicmbcis of P.arliamcnt is, stiictly speaking, the return by 
the sheriff or other returning olfiecr of tlic writ addressed 
to him, certify ing the election in pnisiinncc of it. 

No note wi*: taken of the falsification of election returns, 
or the dangers peculi.ar to elective governments, 

Itancro/t, Hist, Const., II. 150. 

Ac<-oidingly in sonic of the earlier returns it is possible 
that the sheriff, or the persons who joined with him in 
electing the knights of the shire, elected the borougli 
meinhois also. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 422. 

Dill a faiily adiqnatc instrument of calculation is sup- 
plied by Hie Registi-ar-tJcnerarfl inaiTiagc-rriKnuf. 

Quarterly Jtev., CXLV. 50. 
(e) In /enciiiy, a thrust or cut given In answer to a sword- 
thrust: a more general term for riposte, which li.as a spe- 
cific meaning, signifying the easiest and quickest return 
stroke available under given circumstances. 

4. In law: (a) TIio bringing or sending back 
of a procovs or other inandato to the tribunal 
whence it i.ssued, with ji short statement (usu- 
ally indorsed on the process) by tlie ofRccr to 
wlioin it i.ssued, and who returns it, stating 
what he has done under it, or why he has done 
nothing. The return is now usually made by 
tiling the procv.s.s, with indorsed certificate, iii 
tho clerk’s oflico. (h) The oflicial cortificato so 
indor.Ncd. (e) The day on whicli tho terms of 
n process or other mandate require it to be ro- 
tnrneii. See rcturu-<lay. 

I must sit to bee Idld, and stand to kill my sclfc! I 
could vary it not fo little ns thrice oner ngen ; ’tas some 
elglit returnes like Miclielmns Tcrmc ! 

Tourneur, Jlovcngcr’s Tragedy, v. 1. 

5. ph A light-colored niild-tlavored kind of to- 
bacco. — G. In arcli.y tho continuation of a 
molding, projection, etc., in an opposite or dif- 



Ketumed Mohling. — From Aj^sc of a Romanesque Church -it Agcn, 
I ranee. 

ferent direction ; also, a side or part which falls 
away from the front of any straight work. As 
a feature of a molding, it is usual at the termi- 
nation of the dripstone or hood of a window or 
door. 

I understand both these sides to he not only returns, but 
parts of tlio front. Bacon, Building (cd. 1887). 

7. TIio air wliicli tiseends after liaxiiig passed 
tlirougli tho working in a conl-miiio. — 8. In 
7)iilit. C77f/i77., a short liraneli gallery for tho re- 
ception of empty trucks. It enables loaded 
trucks to pass.— 9. In iiiusic, same as rcp)isc, f). 
— Clause of return, in Scots law. See clause . — False 
return. See Return request. In the postal sys- 
tern o' the Vi »tcd States, a request, printed or written on 
the envelop of a letter, that. If not delivered within a cer- 
tain time, it be letiinied to the writer's address, wliich is 
given.— Returns of a mine, in jort., the turnings and 
windings of a gallery' leading to a mine.— Returns of a 
trench, the various turnings and windings which form tho 
lines of a trench 

return''^ (re-tC‘ni'), v. [< rf- + tarn.'] To turn 
ai^ain: as, to turn and rrtnrn. Also written 
distinctively I'c-Um}. 

Face. O, yon must follow, sir, and threaten him tame : 
He'll turn again else. 

Kas. I’ll rc-turn liim then. Ji. Jonson, Alclicmist, iv. 4. 

returnability (ro-t6r-iia-biI'i-ti), h. [< return- 
able + -Hy (sec -bility).^ Tlio character of be- 
ing roturnablo. 


return-tag 

returnable (re-tfer'na-bl), a. [< return^ -f -able.'] 

1. Capable of being retiiriied. 

Sins tliat disceit is ay returnable. 

Of very force it is agreablc 

That therwithall be done tlic recompencc. 

Wyatt, Abused Lover. 

2. In lan\ legally required to be returned, de- 

livered, given, or rendered: as, a "writ or pre- 
cept at a certain day; a verdict rc- 

iurimhlc to the court. 

It may be decided in that court where the verdict is 
returnable. Sir M. Hale, Hist. Common Law of Eng., xii. 

return-alkali (re-tern'al''''ka-li), n. In tho 
manufacture of priissiate of potash prus- 
.riate) on a largo scale, ►■the salt obtained from 
the residual mother-liquor, w'hich, after the lix- 
iviatioii of tho calcined cake, tho second crys- 
tallization, and second concentration, yet con- 
tains about 70 per cent, of potassium carbonate. 
The snits crystallizing out are also called blue salts. They 
arc utilized by inLxing them with the charge for another 
calcining process. 

return-ball (re-tcrn'bal), n. A ball used as 
a pla^i-hing, hold by an elastic string w'hich 
causes it to return to the hand from w’hicli it is 
throw’u. 

return-bead (rc-tcrn'hed), n. In (n'ch. andcGfiT?., 
. a clouble-quirl< bead following an angle, and 
presenting tho same profile on each face of tho 
stuff. Also called head atid double quirk. See 
eut under head. 

return-bend (ro-tcrn'bDnd),n. A pipe-coupling 
in tho sh.apo of tho letter U, used for joining 
tho ends of two pipes in making pipe-coils, 
heat-radiators, etc.— open return-bend, a return- 
bend having its branches separated in the form of the 
letter V. It differs from a closed return-bend in that the 
latter has its branches in contact, 
return-cargo (ro-tern'k{lr'''g6), n. A cargo 
brought back in return for or in place of mer- 
chandise pre%'iously' sent out, 
return-check (ve-tOni'ehek), n. A ticket for 
roadmission given to one of tho audience "who 
leaves a theater between the acts, 
return-crease (re-tmi'kres), ». See o'casc^, 2. 
return-day (r6-t6rn'dri), ??. In Jaw: (a) Tho 
day fLxed by legal process for tho defendant to 
appear in court, or for the sheriff to return the 
process and Ids proceedings, or both, (h) A 
day in a tcim of court appointed for the rotuim 
of all processes. 

returner (re-t(’*r'n6r), 71 . [< return^ + -cri.J 
One who or’tliat which returns. 

The chapmen tliat give highest for this [bullion from 
Spain) arc . . . tliose nlio can make most profit by it; 
mnl those arc tho returners of our money, by exchange, 
into those countries where our debts . . . make a need 
of it. Locke, Obs. on Encouraging the Coining of Silver. 

returning-board (ro-ter'iiing-bord), u. In 
some of tlio United States, a board consisting 
of certain designated State officers, who are by- 
law empowered to canvass and declare returns 
of elections held within tho State. 
returning-ofBcer (re-t(‘r'ning-of"i-s6r), ti. 1. 
Tho officer whose duty it is to make returns of 
writs, precepts, juries, etc. — 2. The presiding 
officer at an election, who returns tlie persons 
duly elected. 

returnless (ro-t6m'les), a. [< return^- + -less.] 
Without return ; admitting no return. [Rare.] 
But I would neuer credit in you both 
Least cause of sorrow, but well knew the trotli 
Of this thine owne returne ; thoiigli all tliy friends 
I knew’, as well should make rcturnlcsse ends. 

Chapman, Odyssey*, xiii. 

return-match (ro-tem'macli), «. A second 
match or tnal played by the same two sets of 
opponents. 

For this year the Wellesburn return-match and the 
Mary’lchone match played at llugby. 

T. Uughc.s, Tom Brown's School-Days, il. 8. 

returnment (ro-tern'ment). u. [< rctnrul -h 
-ment.] Tho t^et of returning ; a return ; a going 
back. [Rare.] 

Sometimes wc yccled ; but, like a ramme. 

That makes returnment to redouble strength. 

Then forc’d them yecld. 

Ilcyu'ood, If you Know not me (Works, od. Pearson, 1874, 

[I. 349). 

return-piece (rf-tfcrn'pcs), u. Thcal., a piece 
of scenery forming an angle of a building, 
return-shock (rc-tern'sbok), u. An electric 
shock, due to the action of induction, sometimes 
felt when a sudden discliargc of electricity 
takes ])lac(' in tho neigliborliood of tho observer, 
(IS in llic case of a liglitning-fiasb. 
return-tag (ro-tern'tag), n. A tag attached to 
a railway-car, usually by slipping it on to tho 
sliackle of tlie seal, serving as evidence of the 
duo arrival of the car, or as a direction to whnt 



leturn-tag 

point the car is to bo returned. Car-Bttildei'^s 
J)icl. .... 

return-ticket (i'e-tern'tik''et), n. A ticket is- 
sued by a railway or steamboat company, 
coacb proprietors, and tlio like, for a journey to 
some point and return to the place of starting, 
generally at a reduced oliargo. 

An excursion opposition steamer ivasnilvertised to start 
for Boulogne— fares, iialf-a-crown ; return-UAets lout 
shiliings. jifr5. ZT. ii’ood, Miiilred Arkell, xx. 

return-valve (re-t6rn'valv). «. A valvowliicb 
opens to allow reflux of a fluid under certain 
conditions, as in the case of overflow, 
retuse (re-tus'), [= I'ctus, (■ L. rctiisus, 
blunted, ’ dull, pp. of rctundcr, 
blimt, dull: see rctmiil.'] 1. In 
iof., obtuse at the apox,_ with a 
broad and very shallow sinus re- 
entering: as, a rcfuscloaf.— 3. In 
zooL, ending in an obtuse sinus. 

Beteia (rot'si-ii), n. [NL. (King, 

1830), named after Hctziiis, a natu- 
ralist.] A genus of brachiopods, 
typical of the subfamily SctzHna:. 
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reveille 


By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great I reted all night what could be the meaning of sudi a 

Was re-united to the crown of France. message. Memoirs of Marshall heith. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. S5. j-g^eal (ro-vel'), V. t. [Early moth E. rccele, < 



Realise Leaf of 
Saltx retusn. 

They nour- 


ished ill tlie Piileozoio seas from tiie Sihu'ian reunitive 


I wander licre In vain, nnd want tliy hand 
To guide and rc-unite me to mj' Lord. 

Jtoive, Ainhitious Stepniotlier, v. 2. 

At length, after many eventlnl years, the associates, so 
long parted, were reunited in Wcstniinster Abbey. 

ilaeaidatf. Hist. Hng., vii. 

2. To reconeilo after variance. 

A patriot king will not despair of reconciling and re* 
unittnti his subjects to himself and to one another. 

Bedinghroke, Of a Patriot King. 

II. intrans. To he united again; join and 
cohere again. 

Yet not for this were the Pritans dismaid, butrcwnife* 
ing the next day fought with such a courage as niiule it 
haul to decide which way Imng the Victoric. 

Milton, llist. Lng., ii. 

reunitedly (re-u-nl'ted-li), adv. In a reunited 
inannor, 

reunitiont (ro-iVnish'on), n. [< reunite + -ion.'] 
A second orropeatodiiniting; reunion. [Rare.] 

I heUeve the rcsuiTCcUon of the body, and its rennition 
with tile soul. 

KnalchbuU, On the Ketv rcst.amciit Translation, p. 03. 

[< reunite -1- -ire.'] 


to the Upper Cnrboniforous 
BetziillEe (rct-si-i'ud), u.pl. [NL., < Hctzia + 
-iJi.T.] A subfiimilv of artbropomatous braotiio- 
pods, mostlv referred to the family Hpiriferiih-r. 
Externally they much resemble the tcrobratu- 
lids. 

Beuchlinian (ru-klin'i-an), a. li Jicitclilju (see 
dcf.) -1- -(««.] Uortahi' 

Keueblin (1‘153-15‘22) 

eliissical seliolar EouchUulan pronunciation. 

See 2‘>^oni(neintiiin. 

reulH, n. All obsolete form of riile^, 
reul-, r. >■ Same as nilr-. JldJliircU. 
reulef] U. and r. A Mitidle Engltsb form of ruJet. 
reulicllGt, ». A Middle English form of riili/i-. 
reulyt, ('■ A Middle English form of ralyl, ruUj-. 
vpumpli, a, A Middle English fonuof rcttliu. 
reuiue-t, U, An obsolete form of rhcuuit-. 
reuiBOUrt, a. A ^liddlo English form of rumor, 
Ciitli. Jiiii., p. 30(1. 

reune (rfi-un'). lu'ot- PP' PP'’' 

reuuiiitt. ' [< OP. reuuir. F. reuiiir = Sp. Pg. iv «• 
uir = it. nuuirr, < ML. nuiiire, make one iigaiii, 
unite again, < L. »•(-, again. + uuirc, unite: see 
uuiti.'] I. triius. To reunite; bring into reu- 
nion and coherence. [Obsolete or rare.] 


OF. reveler, P. reveler = Pr. Sp. Pg. rcvclar = 
It. rcvclare, rivelarc, < L. rcvelorc, unveil, draw 
back a veil, < re-, back, -b vclare, veil, < velum, 
a veil: see reil.'] 1. To discover; expose to 
sight, recognition, or imderstanding; disclose; 
divulge ; make Imown. 

I h.nd . . . well played my first act, assuring myself 
that under tliat disguisement I should find opportunity to 
reveal myself. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadi.a, i. 

I have not rcrcated it yet to any Soul breathing, hut now 
I'll tell your Excellency, and so fell a relating the I’assage 
in Flanders. Itowell, Letters, I. iv. 2S. 

While in and out the vci-scs wheel, 

The wind-canght robes trim feet reveal. 

Lowell, Dobson’s "Old World Idylls. ' 

Spooifieally — 2. To disclose as religious truth ; 
divulge by supernatural menus; make known 
by divine agency. 

The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness anil unrighteousness of men. Rom. i. 18. 

No Mnn or Angel can knowhow God would be worship’t 
and sei'V’d unless God reveal it. Milton, True Religion. 

I call on the souls who have left the light 
To reveal their lot. 

]r/t:«ier,3ry Soul and I. 

3. In nictajyh., to afford an immediate Icnoiv- 
led^o of. 


Causing reunion; tending toward or character- 
ized h}' reunion. [Karo.J 
Noon-time of a Sunday in a New Rngland country town 
used to bo. and even noiv is, a social iind reunitive epoch 
of no email interest. & Slarg.irct, i 14. 

reurge (ro-i-rj'), v. i. [< rc- + urge.] To urge 
again. ^ - 

reus (ro'us), «.; pi. m'(-i). [< L. rciw, in., mi, reveal (re-veP), n. 

(1‘153-15‘22), u celebrated (xcrmnn f., orig. n party to an action, plaintill or do- x-ealing; disclosure. 

fciulant, afterward restricted to the party ac- 
cused, detondant, prisoner, ole.; also, a debtor 
(> It. ICO, wicked, bad, = Sp. Pg. rco, a crimi- 
nal, defendant), < res, a cause, action ; soo res.] 

In low, a defendant. 

reuse (rc-uz'), v. t. [< re- -b use, i’.] To use 
again. 

It oppenra (hnt Inrgo qunatillrs of domestic distilled revealable (rc-vo'la-bl), a. 
spirits ore liolMg pliiccd upon the iimiket as Imported Capable of being I’cvonlcd. 

spirits and nador "/-w.nmjiortod sjdri^ , „„ os revealable ns 

heresy'; Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1S3 j), II. lOS. 

revealableness (I'e-vc'la-bl-iics), n. The state 
, , , ,, or chnractcr of being revealable. Jmp. Diet. 

'I'lie waste liquor Is collocicd, and made up to the first „ -i Bnouwhtto licht: 


Such is the fact of perception rt’rcdfcrf in consciousness. 

Sir ir. Ilainilton, Edinburgh Rev,, Oct,, 1830. 
=Syii. To unveil, uncover, communicate, show, impait. 
[< reveal,' V.] If. A rc- 

lu natuictho concealment of secret parts is the same 
in both sexes, and the shame of their reveal equal. 

Sir T. Broicnc, Yulg. Err., iv'. 7. 

2. Li arclt., one of the vertical faces of a win-, 
dow-opening or a doorway, included between 
the face of the wall and that of the window- or 
door-frame, when such frame is present. 

[< reveal -b -able.'] 


JtejHirt oj Sec. of Trca^nrii, 18 b 0 , I. 102. 

reuse (ro-ns'), )'• ff- + esc, «.] llepo.ated 
use; use a second time. 


It pleased her Malestie to call this Countr}- of Wlnu’an- 
daeoa, 1 irglnl.t h) « hich name now you arc to v lolerstnnd 

lion It nas planted, disolned, reoaed, and enlarged. 

(piotud in CapL John Smith's NN'orks, I. 8.*». 
II. intrauii. To ho rounitocl; spceifioall 
hold amniion. [Amoricaii collogo slaiig.^ 
reunient (re-u''iuont), a. [< ML. v('i{nun{t-)s, 
of reuuirc : soo rcinie.] Uuiting or con- 
necting: as, the nnnient canal of tlio oar, or 
caiialih reunions (which soc, under eanalis). 
reunification (ro-u'ni-li-hiVslion), [< rc- + 
uiulicaUon.] The act of reunifying, or rodu- 
ciug to unity; a state of reunion or reconcilia- 
tion. 

No scicntlHc progress is possible unless the stlniulus of 
the original unincation is stiong unuiigh to clasii the dis- 
cordant facts and establish n rcimijlcntitm. 

Encuc. Bnt , XI. OIP. 

reunify 
hrin 

reunion 

HHion = 
nire 
'union. ^ 

hack to unity, juxtaposition, conciiiToiico, or 
Imrmony; the state of being reunited. 

She, that should all parts to rcimion how ; 

Slie, that had all magnetic force alone 
To diaw and fasten sundered parts in one. 

Donne, runeral Elcgic, Anatomy of the World. 


To utilize again; make use of a second time. 
Also spelled rcutihsc. 

After the white cells have lived their life and done tljclr 
woik. portions of their worn out carcases maybe rentil- 
i<ed in the body as imlrimcnl. Lancet, No. 3147, p. bib. 

to reutter (rc-ttl'er), r. t. [< )•<■- + utter.'] To 
utter again. 

'I'ho truth of Man, ns tiy God first spoken, 

Which the nctunl generations garble, 

Was re-idtered 

//roiriiiiip. Old I’ictures In norcncc, st. 11. 
rev. All abbreviatiou of («) [coji.] JiiTctation ; 
(3) revenue; (c) revenud; {(t) rcriciv; (e) rcro/u- 
tioii ; (/) rcri.vcd ; (ft) reverse. 
revaleiita (rov-.a-lou'tji), «. [NL., transposed 

from ervuteutu, < NL. 'JCrvuiu Lens: see Lmtui 
and /.c«,v.] Tho coramorcinl name of lentil- 
meal, introduced as a food for invalids.^ In 
^n\\, rcvatcuta Aruhicu, Also errofciifu. [Eng.] 


divine or snpernntni’til agency. 

Scripture teaoheth all supernatural revealed truth, with- 
out the knowledge whereof salvation cannot be attained. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ill. 8. 

Undoubtedly the revealed law is of infinitely more au- 
thentidty than that moral system which is framed by 
ethical writers, and denominated the natural law. 

Llaekstone, Com., Int., § 2, 

2. In entom., not hitldoa under other parts. — 
Kevcaled alttrunk, tho posterior part of the thorax or 
alitrunk nhen it is not covered by elytra, hcmielytra, or 
teginitm, BS in IJgmcnojtcra, Biptera, etc.-— RevealGO. 
TBli^OD. 8co religion, tuiil evidences- of Christianxig (uii- 
iKt Vhri\tinnitif). 

revealor (i'c-vG'Kt), n. Ono who reveals or 
discloses ; ono wlio or tlint wliicli brings to 
light, shows, or makes known, 

A Lord of kings, niul iv rcvcalcr of secrets. Ran. ii. 47, 
He brought a tapL*r; tlie rarn?cr, light, 

Exposeil both ci ime nmi criminal to sight. 

Drgden. 
•cat + 
relation. 



< rr-y again, + raleticcrc, grow woll: sco con- .?oi(t/q Soraions, 

I'dlrsmif.] Begiiiuing to grow well. [Karo.] revehent (ro've-hent), a. [< L. rcvchcn{t-')s. 


Imp. Diet. 

revaluation (rc-val-u-u'shpn), w. [< revalue + 
-ation.] A repoateil valuation, 
revalue (ro-vnl'u), v. t. [< re- + ivf/HC.] To 
value again. 


**The reunion, in a single b V'»iec, of vnrions parcels, 

every one of whieli does not mill lilt to i?20, hut n Inch in ^ nTvA-vamn'l r / r< IT- + vamp.] 
the nggregate c.xcccd that quantitj, remains subject to revaiUp (lo jump L' , J .J 

the tax. Pojy Sci. Mo., XXJX. 294. 

Mere Mnrchettc struggled a moment, ns if she could not 
Yield to anything which delayed her reunion with I’ierre. 

^ ^ 'i’/tcCrnfuri;, XL. 248 . 

Specifi<*ally— 2. A mooting, assembly, or so- 
cial gathering of familiar friends or associates 
after separation or abseuco from one another: 
as, a family reunion ; a oollego rcunion.—ord&r 
of the Reunion, an order founded bv Napoleon in 1811 to 
commemorate tho union of Ilulhuul witli Franco. The 
badge was a silver star of twch o points, having the spaces ^ 

llllcd with ia>.s of gold, tho whole surmounted by an im- *^ 7 ,;°, ‘ 


To 


vampi'ra'oiid, or’patch up again; rehabilitato; 
reconstruct. 

Thenceforth he fCarlylcl has done iiotliing but revamp 
his telling things; hut the oddity has become always 
odder, the paradoxes always iiioi-c paindoxical. 

Loicell, Study "Windows, p. 140. 
Tlicrrmmm’rtirof ourown writUig.s . , , after au inter- 
val so long that the mental status iii wliich wo composed 
tlicm is foigottcii, and cannot bo conjured up and rovivi- 
tied, Is u dangerous c.tpcrlnienl. 

Marsh, Lccts. ou Eng. Lang., x.xl. 44». 

A Sliddlo English form of reave. 

perial crown beai ing the name Chauccr. 

minite(i'6-ti-mt'), f. [<rc- + unite. CL reune.] reve-t, ». ■ 

I Iriiiis. 1.' To tmite again ; join aftor sopara- reve'H (I'ov), r. /. [< 1' . ra'cr, 01'. icsici, dream. 

BOO rai'cl.] To droam; muse. 


ppr. of rcrchcrc, carry back, < re-, back, -f it- 
/lerc, carry: sec vehicle.] Carrying fortli; tak- 
ing away; clloroiit; applied in anatomy to sun- 
dry vessels: opposed to af?i'c7icii(. 
reveille (ro-varye, sometimes rov-o-le'), ”• 
[Also written incorrectly reveille and reveillec, 
as if < P. reveille, pp. ; < F. rcrcil, OP. rcrcil, 
rcsvcil (= Pr. rcvclh). an awaking, alarm, re- 
veille, a hnnt’s-up, < rcsrcillcr, awake, < re-, 
tigqiii, csvcillcr, wfiken, ^ L. cx-, out, “h vitji- 
Jure, watoli, wake : soo rigilaut.] Milii. ami ua- 
rul, the beat of a drum, bugle-sound, or other 
signal given about break of day, to give notice 
tliat it is time for tlio soldiers or sailors to rise 
and for the sentinels to forbear challenging. 

Sound B reveille, sound, sound. 

The warrior god is come \ 

Dnjden, Secular jilasque, 1. 03. 

And all the bugle breezes blew 
JicvcilltSc to the breaking morn. 

Tennyson, lu Meraonam, Ixvili. 



revel 

reveU (rev'el), iu [< ME. revel, recvel, rcvcll, 

< OF. revel (= Pr. revel), pride, rebellion, sport, 
jest, clistiu'biiDoe, disorder, delay, < reveler, re- 
seller, F. rcbcllcr, rebel, revolt, = Sp. rehclar = 
Pg. rehcllar = It. ribcllare, rcbcllare, < L. rcbcl- 
lare, rebel: sec rebel, v. Hence, by contraction, 
rule-."] 1 . A nieiT}Tnakmg; a feast or festivity 
characterized by boisterous jollity; a carouse; 
hojice, mirth-making in general; revelry. 

thei corn in to tin' town thei fondc . . . ladycs 
and raaydenes carolin^re and daunsinge, and tlic mostrew- 
cll and disport that mjght be made. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 448. 
Itcurllr amances thamc was full rj’fo. 

T/ionicsof L'rsscldonnc (Child's Ilalln'l«, T. lOG). 

The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

rcjini/^on, Mand, .wii. r». 

2 . Specifically — (a) A kind of dance or chorie 
porfonnanee often given in connection with 
masques or pageants; a- dancing procession or 
entertainment: generally used in the plural. 
Our revch now are ended. These onr nctoi"?. 

As J fou’told yon, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

Slial:.. TempC't, iv. 1. 14S. 

We use always to have revch; uhich is indeeil dan- 
cing, and makes an excellent shew in tinth. 

r,. Jomnn, Every Jfan out of his Humour, iii. 2. 

The Herein \\ ere dances of a more fr ce anti general na- 
ture — that is not immediately connected witii the stoi’) 
of the piece under lepresentation. In thc'-e many of the 
nohility of both sexes took p.irt, who had i>icviou«lj heeii 
spect.rtors. The Jlcreh, it appears from other passages 
were usually composed of galliaids and corantob. 

GijTurd, Note on 13. .Tonson's Masque of Lethe. 
(h) An anniversary festival to connnemorato 
the dedication of a church : awake. TlaUiircll. 
—Master of the revels. Same nsforcl o/jmVnf/e (which 
see. under ford) ssSjTL 1, Dchaifch, Spree, etc. ^ce co- 

roti'faU. 

reveH (rcv'ol), r. ; pret. and pp. rcvclefl ov re- 
velled, ppr, vd'fliufjoYrcvcUhtfj. [< ^tE. nvclcn, 
rvcvcleii, < OF. reveler, also* rchcllcv, rehcl, bo 
riotoii'^: scercrc/J, u. The E. vcrl) follows the 
noun.] I, hifrenii!. 1. To hold or ttiko pait in 
revoN; join in mcm’mnking: indulge in boU- 
terous fi'vtivitics; carouse. 

See! Antony, that long o' iilght«, 

I« notwithstanding up. Slinf.-., .1. C., il. 2. IIG. 

2. Todanof; move with a liglit and dancing 
.step; in»lic. 

.MoTig the cii8]>ed shades and howerfl 
r.r\,U the spruce and jocund Spring 

MiUnn, Conius, I. PS.'*. 

3 . To act lawlos‘<ly ; wanton; indulge oneV 
inclination or caprice. 

Hi-* father ri veil’d In the heart of I'lancc, 

.\nd tamed the king, and made the dauphin stoop. 

SI<((k., a Hen. \ I., li. 2. If*'). 

The Xabob w.as Tercllin^ in fancied security. ... it 
l.ail never occurred to him . . . that the I'.nglisli would 
dare to in\adu liis iloininlons. Mocauln}/, Lord (.'live. 

4 . To take gi'eat pleasure ; feel an ardent and 
keen enjoynifiit; delight. 

Our kln<l host so revelled in iny fatlier’s humour that he 
was incessantly stimulating him to attack him. 

L<idii Holland, Sydnej Smith, vii. 

n.f irniif!. To spend in revelry. 

An age of pleasures rcrelVd out comes home 
At hi-t, and ends In sorrow. 

I’ord, Lover’s ilclancholy, iv 

revel-t, r. t. [= It. rcvcUcre, draw away, < L. 
rn-elUrr. ])p. rrvuhus, pluck or pull back, tear 
out, oir, or away, < re-, back, + vcllrrr, pluck. 
Cf. av/J, ronruhe, revulsion.'] To draw back or 
away; renmve. 

Tlio=r' who iniscarr)' escape by tlieir Hooil rcvellinn tliQ 
humours from their lungs. Ilarven. 

reve-landt (rov'land), -7?. [ME., ropr. AS. (jc- 
ref-Uind, tributary land (sundor-rjcrrf-lnnd, pe- 
culiar tributary land), < (jcrcfa, reeve, + land, 
land: sec reevc'^ and land.] In Anf)ln-Sa.rou 
law, such land as, having reverted to the king 
after the death of his tlianc, who had it for 
life, was not afterward granted out to any b}’ 
the king, but remained in cliavgc upon the ac- 
count of the reeve or bailiff of tlie manor. 

revelatet (rov'e-lut), v. t. [< L. revclafu.s, pp. 
of reveal, disclose: see reveal.] To 

reveal. Jnip. Diet. 

revelation (rev-o-iri'slion), «. [< I^IE. rcvcla- 

cioun, < OF. revelation, rcvclarion, F. revelation 
rrPi*. cfo = Sp. revclacion revcla(;do 

= It. rivela::ione, revelation, < LL. rcvelaiio{n-), 
an uncovering, a revealing, < L. rcvclarc, pp, 
reveal: see j’ct'crt/.] 1 . The actof re- 
vealing. (a) The dIscloBing, discovering, or making 
know’n to others what was before unknowui to them. 

It wa.s nothing short of a new rerclalion, when .Scott 
turned back men's eyes on their own past history and 
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national life, and showed them there a field of human 
interest and poetic cre.ation which long had lain neglected. 

J. 0. Shairp, Aspects of Toctrj', p. 101. 
(5) The act of revealing or communicating religious tnitli, 
especially by divine or supematural means. 

The book of qiiintis csseneijs . . . Hennys . . . hadde 
by rcitelacioun of an aungil of God to him sende. 

Look of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 1. 

By revelationhc made known unto me the mysterj'. 

Eph. iii. 3. 

A very faithful brother, 

A botcher, and a man by revelation, 

That hath a competent knowledge of the tnith. 

B. Jonson, Alcliemist, Hi. 2. 

2 . That which is revealed, disclosed, or made 
known ; in thcoh, that disclosure wliicli God 
makes of himself and of his will to his crea- 
tures. 

When God declares any truth to us, this is nrcvelation. 

Locke, lluman Understanding, IV. vii. 2. 

^lore spocificnlly— 3 . Such disclosure, com- 
mnnicatccl by snpcinatural means, of truths 
wliich could not bo ascertained by natural 
means; hence, as containing such revelation, 
tlm Bible. Pivinc revelation may he afforded by any 
one of fom midla— (n) nature, {b) history, (c) conscious- 
ness, or (d) snpci natural and direct communications. In 
tlieological writings the term, when properly used, sig- 
nih(S fvclusivelj the last foim of lovelation. Itevetation 
differs fiom the latter being an ex.altation of 

the natural faculties, the former a communication to or 
thiongb them of truth not otherwise asccrtain.able, or at 
least not otherwise known. 

Th*' Lerelolton of .Tesus Christ, which God gave unto 
liim, to shew unto ids seta'ants tilings w'hich mnst shortly 
conic to ji.ass Rev. 1. 1. 

’TIs Itevelation satisfies all doubts. 

Explains all mysteries except her own. 

And so illuminates the path of life. 

Coteper, Task, ii. 527. 

4. In metaph., immodiato consciousness of 
something real and not phenomenal.— Book of 
Revelation, or The Revelation of St. John the Divine, 
tlic last book of llie New Testament, also callcil tbo./lpoc- 
alnp^c. It is generallv attributed by tlio church to the 
apostle ilohn. and the ilatc of its composition Is often put 
near the cinl of the first conturj'. 'J here is a wide differ- 
enreof opinion as to the interpretation and signilicanco 
of tills ho<ik. The schools of Interpretation arc of three 
principal kinds. The first scliool, timt of tlic prctcrists, 
cmiuaces those wlio hold that the wliolo or hv far the 
gi eater part of tlic prophecy of this hook has been ful- 
filled: the second is that of the historical Interpreters, 
who hold that tlic pr<*phccy embraces the whole history 
of the church and its foes, from tlic first century to the 
end of the world, the third view is that of the futurists, 
wild maintain thaltlic prophecy, with jicrliaps the (‘xcep- 
tion of tile firs! three chaiders, relates entirely to events 
w hlch are to t.akc j>Iace at or near to the sccoinl coming of 
the Lord. Abbreviated Lev. 

revelational (l OV-o-lfi'slion-al), «. [< rcrcla- 

tion + -n/.] I^crtaiiiing to or involving reve- 
lation; admitting supernatural disclosure. 

It seems, however, iinncccesary to discuss the precise 
relation <*f different ftevelational Codes to Utilitarianism. 

11. Sidfjtriek, Methods of Ethics, p. 407. 

revelationist (rcv-G-la'slipn-ist), «. [< reveta- 
(toii •+• -/.'!/.] One \vIio believes in supernatu- 
ral revelation. [Rare.] 

Ornppc'fi great work on Greek mythologj' . . . Is likely 
in the Immcdl.atc future to furnish nmttcr for contention 
between evolutionists and revelationists. 

Athcn/cum, No. .lUO, p. 272, 

revelator (rov'O-la-lqr), n. [= F. rcvclatcur = 
S[». Pg. rcvclador = if. rivelatore, rcvclatorc, < 
}j[j. revelator, < ]j.rcvelarc, reveal: see rem//.] 
One who makes a revelation ; a rovealer. [Karo 
and objectioiiablo.] 

The forma of civil government were only to carry out 
tlic will of tliu Church, and this soon came to mean the 
will of Rrigham Voiing, who from year to year was re- 
elected and installed **j»oj>hct, seer, and revelator." 

Ecir i’ork Evening Post, March S, IbOO. 

revelatory (rcv'e-hi-to-ri), <7. [< LL. rcvclato- 

riu.c, of or belonging to revelation, < L. rcvclarc, 
rovenl: sco reveal.] Haring tlio nature or 
character of a revelation. Imp. Diet. 

revel-coilf, n. [< rcvrl^ + eoi 7 -, prob, originat- 
ingas a sophisticated form of Icvcl-coil.] Loud 
and hoist crons revelry; a wild revel; a carouse 
or debauch. 

They all Jiad leave to le.ave their endless toylcs, 

To dance, sing, sport, and to keepe revcH-coyles. 

John Taylor, Works (1030). {Narcs.) 

revel-dasht, «. Same as rcrcl-coil. 

Have a flurt anil a crash, 

Now' play rcveldanh. 

Greene, Dram. Works, I. 175. 

reveler, reveller (rov'ol-er), [< ME. m*c?onr, 

rcvclowrc, < OF. *rcvclcor, rcvclour, < reveler, 
revel : .see rcvcl^, v.] Oiio who rovcls. (a) Ono 
who takes part In mcrr 3 'inaking 8 , feasts, or carousals; 
hence, one wlio leads a disorderly or licentious life. 

My foiii-tlic lioiishondc was n revelonr — 

This is to Bcyn, lie liaddc n paramour. 

Chaucer, Trol, to Wife of Rath’s Tale, 1. 453. 


revenge 

None a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome ; he is call’d 
The Briton reveller. Shak., Cymbeliiic, i. 6 . Cl. 
In the ears of tlic brutalized and drunken revellers there 
arose the sound of the clanking of British cavaliy. 

II. Kingsley, Stretton, liii. 

Specifically — (&) One who dances in a revel; one who 
takes part in a choric entertainment. 

It is no disgrace, no more than for your adventurous 
reveller to fall by some Inauspicious chance in his galliaid. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 1. 

revelingt, n. Same as riveUnr/^. 

revellent (ve-vePont), a. [= Pg. It. rcvcllcntc, 

< L. rcvellen{t-)s, ppr. of rcvcUcre, pluck or tear 
back, off, away, or out: see 7'cvcl^.] Causing 
revulsion. »' 

reveller, n. Sco reveler. 

revel-master (rov'ol-mas'^ter), n. The master 
or director of the revels at Christmas; the lord 
of misnile, 

revelment(rov'el-ment),7i. {ii'cvcX^ + -ment.] 
Tbo act of reveling. 

revelourf, n. An obsolete form of reveler. 
reveloust, a. [< ME. rcvclous, < OF. rcvelcux, 
full of revelry or jest, riotous, < revel, riot, revel : 
sec revelry n. Cf. rebellious.] Inclined to fes- 
tivity and meiTjTnaking. 

A wyf ho hadde of excellent beaiitee, 

And compaignable and revelous was she. 

Chaxiccr, Shipman's Tale, 1. 4. 

revel-routt, 77. 1 . A troop of revelers; hence, 
any riotous throng; a mob; a rabble. 

Ay, that w'e w’ill, we’ll break your spell, 

Rcply'd the rcvcl-roui; 

We ll teach 5011 for to fix a bell 
On any woman's snout. 

The Fryar and the Boy, ii. {Karcs.) 

2 . A lawless, uproarious revel; wild revelry; 
noisy meiTimont. 

Then made they revell route and goodly glee. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Talc, 1. 558. 

The Sorcerers and Sorceresses make great lights, and 
incense all this visited house. . . . laughing, singing, 
(launcing in honour of that God. After all this rcuel-rout 
they demaund againe of the Demoniako if the God he ap- 
peased. Purclias, rilgrlinagc, p. 430. 

3 . A dancing entertainment. 

Wilt thou fors.ako us, Jeffrey? then who simll daunco 
The hobby horse at our next Bevel rout I 

Bnane, (Queens Exchange, ii. 2. 
To play revel-rout, to revel furiously ; carouse ; act the 
hacchanalian. 

They chose a notable swaggering rogue called Puffing 
Dlcke to rcucll ouerthem, who plaid rcucll-rout with them 
iiulecclc. 

Bou'lands, nist. Rogues, quoted in Ribton-Turnev’s Va* 
(grants and Vagrancy, p. 582. 

rsvelry (rcv'el-ri), n. [< ME. rcvclric; as rcvcV- 
+ .77/.] The act of reveling; merr>inaking; 
especially, boisterous festivity or jollity. 

Tlic swetnesso of her mclodyc 

Made al myn herto in rccelryc fvar. revcnic]. 

Jiovi 0 / the Base, 1. 720. 
Meantime, forgot this new-fall’n dignity. 

And fall into our rustic revelry.— 

I’lay, music ! Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 183. 
= Syil. Sec enrou.'fnU. 
revelst, «• Same as rcvcl^. 

The huntress and queen of these groves, Diana, . . , 
hath . . . proclaimed a solemn rerefs. 

B. Jonson, Cjuithia’s Revels, i. 1. 

revenant (rov'e-nant), 77. [< F. 7 *ei.T7if777L ppr. 

of revenir, come back, < 7’c-, back, again, + I'c- 
nir, < L. i’C77 7 7r, come: seo co77?c. Cf. revenue.] 

1 . Ono who returns; especially, one who re- 
turns after a long iieriod of absence or after 
death; a ghost; a specter; specifically, in 777od. 
.spiritualism, an apparition; a materialization. 
[Rare.] 

Tlic yellow glamour of the sunset, dazzling tolnglosant’s 
eyes, fiuttcred upon its vestment of whitish giay, and 
clothed in transparent radiance tliis shadowy revenant 
from tho tomb. J. II. Shorthvusc, John Inglesant, xxxiii. 

2 . In math., a form which continnally returns 
as lending coefficient of in’cdnciblo covariants. 

revendicate (re-ven'di-kat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
rcvcndicaicd, ppr. j'cvcudicating. Same as revin- 
dicate. Imp. Diet. 

revendication (re-von-di-ka'shon), v. Samoas 
rcvin(Ucatio)t. Imp. Diet, — Action of revendica- 
tion, in civil law, an action brought to assert 11 title to or 
some real right inherent in or (lirectly attached to prop- 
erty. 

revenge (ro-vonj'), v. ; pret. and pp. revenged, 
pjir. revenging. [< OF. revenger, rcvcnchcr, F. 
revaneher, F. dial, revangcr, revenge, = Sp. rc- 
vindicar, claim, = Pg. rcvindicar, claim, refl. 
bo revenged, = It. rivoidicarc, revenge, rctl. 
be revenged, < IML, **rcvindicarc, revenge, lit. 
vindicate again, < L. re-, again, + vindicarc (> 
OF. vengier, venger), aiTOgate, lay claim to: 
see vindicate, venge, avenge. Cf. revindicate.] 



revenge 

1. trans» 1. To take vengeance oil account of j 
inflict punisliment because ofj exact retribu- 
tion for; obtain or seek to obtain satisfaction 
for, especially 'vvitb the idea of gi’atifying a 
sense of injury or vindictiveness: tiSy to revenge 
an insult. 

These injuries the king now bears will be revenged home. 

. 5/ffiA.*., Lear, iii.3. 13. 

I hope you are bred to more humanity 
Than to revenge my father’s wrong oti me. 

Fletcher {nnd another), Love’s Cure, ii. 2. 

2. To satisfy bytaldngvongeance; seem'eatono- 
rnent or expiation to, as for an injury; avenge 
tlie real or fancied wrongs of; ospcciallj', to 
gratify the vindictive spirit of: us, to revenge 
one’s self for rude treatment. 

You do more for the obedience of your Lord the Em- 
perour, then to be reuenged of the French Kinge. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, ir)77), p. 70. 

OLord, . . . visitrae,aiidrei.’cni/fimcofmypor8ccutor8. 

Jcr. XV. 15. 

Come Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

Jlcvcnnc yourselves alone on Cassius. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 94. 
=Syn. Avenge, Ttevcngc. Sec avenge. 

II. introiKs. To take vongcaneo. 

I wil reuengc (quoth she), 

For heie I shake olf shame. 

Gascoigne Philonienc (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Avber, p. 100). 
The Lord revengeth, and is furious. Nahum i. 2. 

revenge (rv-veiij')» [Earlj- mod. E. revenge, 

< OF. revenvhe, i tranche, F. rrvanchcj revenge, 
F. dial, rt rtmn Jir, rcvcnchc ; from the verb.] 1. 
The act of revenging; the oxeculion of ven- 
geance; retaliation for wrongs real or fan- 
cied; hence, the gratification ot vindictive feel- 
ing. 

Jicvengc is a kind of wild justice JJacon, Revenge. 
Though non his mighty soul Its giicf contains; 

He meditates revenge w lio least complains. 

Driidcn, Abs, and Aehil., 1. 44G. 

.Sweet li rerenire — cspeeiallj to women. 

Hgron, Don .Tuan, i. 24. 

2. That which is done by way of vengeance; 
a revengeful or vindictive act; a rotalialory 
ineasuro; u inoans of revenging one’s self. 

I will make mine aiTows drunk with blood . . fioin 
the beginning of raru'/c* upon the cneiu). 

Dent. xx.\n 42. 

And thus the whiillgig of time bring's m his revenges. 

Shak., T N., V. 1. 3i0. 

3. The desire to bo rov<*ngod; th(‘ emotion 
which is aroused by an injury or nfiront, and 
wliicli loads to retaliation; vimlictiveness of 
mind. 

Not tied to rules of pclic) , >ou lltul 
Jlcvengt less sweet thim a forgiving mind 

Drifden, Astirea Redux, 1 2el. 

The tenii cxpi esses tlie ungr)’ pnssiou carried 
to the full length of rct.iliatiun. 

.1 liaiii, Emotions and M'lll, p. 130. 

To give one bis revenge, to play a return-match in any 
game with a defeated opponent; give a defeated opponent 
a clianco to gain an e<iual score oi standing 
Lmlg Smart. Well, miss > on'Il ha\ c a sad Iniahand, you 
have sucli good luck at eards. 

Mifi. Well, mj lady I'luart I'll give guu rcienge wlieu- 
ever jou ple.ise Swi/t, Polite Convewitioii, Hi. 

= Syn. 1. Jh’vemje, Vengeance, Jlrtnbutimi Iletalialion, 
and Itejrrisnl ngiec in c.xpressiiig the visiting of evil up- 
on otheis III letuiii for their mlsileede. Jicvengc is the 
carrjing out of a bitter desire toiiijuie an enemy for a 
W’rong done to one's self or to those wlio seem a jiart of 
one's self, and is a purely pei-sonnl feeling. It generally 
has reference to one’s equals or superiors, and the malig- 
nant feeling i'>all the more bitter wlien it cannot be grati- 
fied. Vcngcanic lias an e.o lieraml a later u‘>c. In ilseailler 
use it may aiise from no pci*&oii:il feiling, but maybe vis- 
ited upon a person for anotliei's wrong as well as for his 
own. In the .Scripture it means retribution with indig- 
nation, as in Horn, xn 19 Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord,” where it is a reservation foi .Jeho- 
vah of the omce«i of di^t^ibutivo and retiibutive justice. 
In its later use it involves the idea of wrathful letiibiitiou, 
whether just, unju^t, or exeessiic: it is often a furious 
revenge, hence there is a gcuetal tcndcnc) to turn to 
otlier words ttuxjiress just retribution, espeei.illj as an 
act of God. Jlctiihiitwa l)ear8 mure In mind tlie amount 
of the wrong done Mewing it as a sort of loan wliose 
equivalent is in sumu way paiil back. Anj oil result 
befalling the perpetrator of a bad deed in eonseiiueiiee 
of that deed is said to be a retribution, wlietliei occurring 
by human intentiunoi not; jjersonal agenej is not jiioiiii- 
neiit in tlie idea of tetnbution. Jlclahatitin eumbluestlie 
notion of e<)ui\alent letiiin, which isfoiind in reiribntion, 
with a distinctly peisonal ugencj and intention; some- 
times, unlike the jirecedlng words, it has a light sense for 
good-liumored teasing or bantoi . iteprisnt is an act of re- 
taliation in wpr, its essential jxiint being the captme of 
soinclliing in return or as imlemnitlcation foi iiecunhuy 
damage from the other side. 'Ihe word has also a looser 
Ilguratiic meaning, amounting essentially to retaliation 
of any sort. See avenge, requital, and the deilnition of re- 
torsion. 

revengeable (ro-ven'jii-bl). «. [< nrcniji -l- 

-ublc.'] Caiiilble oE oi‘ suitable for being I'o- 
vengeci. [Rare.] 
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The buzzard, for he doted more 
And dared lesse ttian reason, 

Tlu*ough blind bace louc induring ivrong 
Rtxtengcahle in season. 

Warner, Albion's England, vii, 342, 

revengeancet (rf-veii'jans), «. [Early mod. B. 
rcvenf/cimnce; < revenge "+ -ance. Of. vengeance.'] 
Eovo'nge; vengeance. 

Hce woulde not iicglccle to take reuengeattnee of so foule 
an act. J, jiretide, tr. of Quintus Curtius, foi. 13C. 

revengeful (re-venj'ful), «. [< revenge + -J)il.] 

1. Full of revenge or a desire to inflict injury 
or pain for wrong received; liarboring feelings 
of revenge ; vindictive ; resentful. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgivi^ 

Lo, here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sw'ord. 

Shah, Rich, m., i. 2, 174. 

2. Avongiiig; exeentingrevenge; instrumental 
to revenge. 

"fis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms. 

Shah, Lucrccc, 1. 1C93. 
ssSyn. 1. Unfoi’givliig, implacable. Sec ji., and 

avenge. 

revengefully (ro-vonj'ffil-i), mlv. In a revenge- 
ful manner; by’ way of revenge; vindictively; 
with the spirit of revenge. 

IIo smiled revengefully, and leapt 
UiKiu the floor; thence gazing at the skies, 

Ilis eye-balls flcr>' red, and glowing vengeance. 

Dryden and Lee, Q'kUpiiB, v. 1. 

revengefulness {ro-vonj'f iit-ncK), «. The qnal- 
ity of being rovongofnl; vindictiveiioss. JJai- 
leg, 1727. 

revengeless (ro-vcnj'les), a. [< revenge + ■Jess.'] 
■\Vitboiit revenge; iinrcvciigod. [Rare.] 

We. full of licartie tcarcs 
For our good father's lossc, . . . 

Cannot so lightly over-Juiupe his death 
As leave his woes rcvengclesse. 

Marsttm, Malcontent, iv. 3. 

revengement (ro-vonj'inent), n. [< revenge + 
•nient.i Revonge; retaliiitiou for an injury. 
[Rare.] 

Thinges of honour are so dellcnte that tlic same day 
that nin confesseth to liaiie recelucd an Inlurlc, from that 
day he idndcth lilmseUe to take rcuengement. 

Guevara, Lettei8(tr. by Hellowcs, 1577), p. 218. 
Murtlier . . hath more shapes than IToteus, and will 

shift himselfe, vppon any occa‘‘loii of reuengenient, Into a 
man’s dish, hU drlnke. Ills apparell, his rings, his stir- 
liops, Ids nosgaj. Xa-he, Tierce Tenilcsse, p. 34. 

revenger (ix'-ven'jer), n. One who revenges; 
an avenger. 

Now, darting Tarlhla, art thou btiiick ; and now 
Tlea^ed fortune does of Marcus Cra^sns’ death 
.Make me revenger ShaK., A. and C., ill. 1. 3. 

revengingly(re-ven'jing*li),m/r. AVith revenge; 
with tlie spirit of revenge; vindictively. 

I have belled n liulj, 

The princess of tlil.s countiy, and the air on T 
Jlevengingly enfeebles me. 5/ioA*., CynibcUnc, v. 2. I. 

revenual (rev'o-mVal), ti. [< rertnne ■+• -al.] 
PciTaining to revenue: as, rcrtmuil expendi- 
ture. [RceonI and rare.] 

Admitting the restraint exercised to bo due to a ueces 
sarj caution in dealing with jmblic fundh, . . . the ml- 
vantages of a more rapid adiancc might be seemed with- 
out in the least Involving rcrrnimf ilski*. 

77j<* Fnginevr, lAVI 224. 

revenue (rev'e-nu, formerly and still occumoii- 
allv re-ven't'i), n. [Early mod. E. also rcrtncir; 
< Of,’ rcrcnuj m., albo revenm, f., F. rtnuH, in. 
(MTj. reHex rcvvnnta, f., rertnuium, n., also r<- 
vcitnea, {., also in pure L. form rerntln.s and rt- 
renfi'o), revemie, rent, < rrtrnir, pp. of rerenrr, 
come back, return: .see rerenant. (T. avenue, 
pnmiuf.] 1, The niniunl rents, profits, inter- 
est, or issues of any kind of property, real or 
personal; iiieoiiie. 

She beais a duke’s on licr back. 

And la her heart shesconis our poveitj. 

Shak , 2 Jlen. VI., 1. ;i. 83. 
One that had inoie skill how to quatfe a can 
Tlien maiingc hU mviicirr-*. 

Times' WhMlc (E. E. T. S.), I>. G4. 
I call It (ft moimstei> of the llenedictinc monks) . . . 
rich, hcc.aiise their jcaiJ} rciY/ieir amoiinleth to one hun- 
dred thous.and Ciowns. Coryat, Crudities, I. 177. 

2. The aiimial income of a state, derived from 
the ta.xution, customs, excise, or otlior sources, 
and a]iproprinted to tho payment of the nntion- 
al expcnse.s. (This Is now the common meaning of tho 
w’oid, tacomc being njiidicd moie geneniUy to the rents 
aiul ])rollts of imllvidimls.] 

'rile common dimity, 

Good peojde's nims and pmjcis of the gentle, 

It) the reivnue must support my state. 

Terklu Warheck, v. 1, 

A eomplete imwer, tlierefoic, topiocure a regular ami 
nde<iuaU* supply of revenue, as fur as tho resources of the 
community will pennit, may he regaidcd as aii Indispen- 
sable Ingredient in every constitution. 

A. //ai«i7fo/i. The Federalist, No. 30. 
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3, Return; reward. 

Neither doc I know' any thing Avherein a man may more 
iraproue the reuenues of his learning, or make greater 
shew with a little, . , . than in this matter of the Creation. 

Furclias, Pilgrimage, p. C. 
Inland revenue, in Great Britain and Ireland, internal 
revenue, derived from excise, stamps, income-tax, and 
other taxes. The Board of Internal Revenue consists of a 
chairman, a deputy chairman, and three commissioners. — 
Internal revenue, that part of the revenue or income of 
a countiy which is derived from duties on articles manu- 
factured or grown at home, on licenses, stamps, incomes, 
etc.; all the revenue of a countiy except that collected 
from exporter import duties. In the United States the 
principal receipts arc from spirits, tobacco, and fermented 
liquors. During the period of the civil W’ar taxes were 
imposed on many other manufactures, but they were re- 
moved in great part in 18G8.— Revenue cadet, or cadet - 
of the revenue-cutter service, an oincer of the junior 
grade in the United States revemie marine, undergoing 
instruction preparatory to examination for the position of 
tlilid lieutenant. Tlie appointment is made after a com- 
petitive examination, to which young men betw’een the 
ages of 18 and 2 j are eligible, by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. A term of two years’ sen’ice aboard a practice-ves- 
sel is required, which is folloived by the examination for 
promotion.— Revenue cutter. See cidtcri.— Revenue- 
cutter school-slflp, a vessel used for the purpose of in- 
structing cadets in the rcvcnuc-cuttcr service in the du- 
ties of their profession, previous to commissioning them 
as third lieutenants.— Revenue-cutter service. See 
revenue marine.— ’Revenue ensign, a distinctive flag, au- 
thorized March, 1798, for revenue cutters, to distinguish 
them from otlier armed vessels of the United States. Pre- 
vious to that date, the revenue cutters sailed under the 
same Jlag as other United States vessels. The revenue 
llag is also used oi'cr custom-house.®. It consists of six- 
teen vertical stripes of red and white alternately, with a 
while union in which Is a blue eagle carr>'ing in his 
be.ak the motto “E pliiribus unum,” a shield w'ith red 
and white stripes on his breast, and In his talons a bundle 
of anow's and a branch of olive, the whole surrounded by 
a semieircle of thirteen blue stars. — Revenue law. See 
ffiH'h— Revenue marine, or revenue-cutter service, 
a corps organized in 1700, by Alexander E.amilton, then 
Sccretniy of the Treasury, forthcpuipose of guarding the 
coast and cstuaiics of tho United States for the protec- 
tion of the customs revenue. During the period of its 
existence, the duties of the service have necessarily un- 
dergone many changes. The coips, combining both civil 
and military features, is employed in assisting to maintain 
law .and order till ougbout United St.ates tcrritoiy.— Reve- 
nue pennant, a pennant used on revenue vessels in com- 
mission, and in the how’ of boats when ennying an ofllcer 
on duty. It Is made up of alternate vertical red and white 
8trii>cs, and has a w bite held cariying thirteen blue stars. 
Revenue tariff. Sec inrif.-To defraud the revenue. 
See rfr/r(ii/f/. = Syn. 7*ro/it,ctc. See income, 
reveriued (rov'e-niid, fonnerly re-vcn'ud), a, 
[< rerenuo + -cf/2.] Endowed with a revermo 
or income. 

Pray resolve me 

Why, being a Oentlcm.an of fortunes, mennes, 

Ant! well Tfrcniidc, will you adventure thus 
A tloubtfull voyage. 

IJeyivood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. Pearson, 
flb74, 11. 2C5). 

revenue-officer (rov'o-nu-of'^i-sOr), n. An offi- 
cer of the customs of excise, 
revert, n. An ob.'?oleto fonu of reaver, 
reverable (vo-vor'a-bl), «. [< revere 4* -able,'] 
Wortliy of rcVerenco ; capable of being revered. 

The character of n genllcmun is the most reverable, the 
highest of nil cliaracters. //. Urookc, Fool of Quality, 1. 1G7. 
reverbt {re-verb'), r. t. [Erroneously abbr. 
from rcvcrhcratc: see rcvcrhcratc.'] To rever- 
berute. [Rare.] 

Nor are those empty-liearted, whose loud sound 
Jlcverb.'< no hollowness. Shah, Lear, i. 1. 15C. 

reverberant (rC*-ver'ber-nut), a. [< L. rever- 
licran(t-)s, ppr. of rcrcrhcrarc, repel: see rever- 
berate."] Reverberating; causing reverberation; 
e.«?pccially, returning sound ; resounding. 
Jliiltitudlnous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

0\ cr the w aterylloor,nn(l beneath the reiYrtfrnnt branches. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, li. 2. 

reverberate (ro-vcr'ber-at), r.; pret, and pp. 
reverberated, ppr. reverberating. [< L. 7'evcrbc- 
ratus, pp. of rcvcrbvrarc (> It. riverberarc = Sp. 
Pg. reverherar = OF. reverberer, F. r&crbcrcr), 
boat back, < re-, back, 4 verberare, beat: sec 
vvrbcraic.] I. irana. If. To beat back; repel; 
repulse. 

This hanko . . . serveth in steed of a strong w’all to re- 
pulse nnd reverberate the violence of the furious waves of 
the Sea. Coryat, Crudities, I. 199. 

2. To return, as sound; echo. 

Who, like an ai'ch, reverberates _ ^ 

The voice again. Shah, T. and C., iii. 3. 120. 

3. To turn back; drive back; bond back; rc- 
flecL: as, to rcccrhcrato rays of light or heat. — 

4. Spocifically, to doflcct"(flamo or heat) as in 
a reverberatory furnace. — Sf. To reduce by re- 
verberated heat; fuse. 

Some of our ehyniicks facetiously atllrni that at the last 
tire all slml! be crystallized nnd reverberated into glass. 

Sir 2\ Lrowne, Rellgio Medici, i. 50. 

6t. To heat upon ; fall upon. 

TheSunne . . . goeth eontimnilly roiniile about in cir- 
cuite; bO that his beanies, rrifcrtYrntynE? heauen, repre 



reverberate 

sente suche a manor of lyght ns -vve haue Jn Sommer two 
houres before the Simne rj’se. 

Jl. JJdcn (First Books on America, cd. Arbor, p. xlii.). 
How still your voice with prudent discipline 
My I’rentice ear doth oft reverberate. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'a Weeks, it, The Handy-Crafts. 

IL hiiraiis. 1. To "be driven back or re- 
flected, as liglit or heat. 

For the perpendicular beames reflect and reiterberate 
in themselves, so that the lieat is doubled, cuery beame 
striking twice. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 40, 

2. To echo; reecho; resound. 

And even at hand a drum is ready braced, 

That shall reverberate all as well as thine. 

Shak., K, John, v. 2. 170. 
r/cn for a denii-groat this opened soul . . . 
lletcrbcratc^ quick, and sends the tuneful tongue 
To lavish music on the rugged walls 
Of some dark dungeon. Shenstone, Economy, i, 
Echoes die off, scarcely reverberate 
Forever— why should ill keep echoing ill, 

And never let our ears have done witli noise? 

Eroicniiig, lling and Book, II. 27. 

3. To apply reverberated heat; use reverbera- 
tory agenc}*, as in the fusing of metals. 

Out of that calx I have won the salt of mercury, 
.Ifum. By pouring on your rectlfled water? 

Sub. Yes, and rcverbcratitig in Atlianor. 

a. Joiison, Alchemist, ii, 1, 
= SjTl. /kVeoiV, etc. Pee reiou/id. 

reverberate (re-ver'b6r-at), «. [< h. rci'crhcra- 

pp. of rcvcrhrrarc, cast back, repel: sco the 
verb.] 1. Reverberated; east back; rotoned; 
rcllcetod. 

Tlic lofty hills . . . 

Sent foilh «uch echoing shouts (which, ovep- way so shrill, 
With the rererberate sound the spacions air did (111), 

Tliat they were cas'ly heard through the Vcrgivlan main. 

Drayton, Tolyolbion, lx. 6S. 

2. Reverberant; caiusing roverboration. 

Hallo-') your name to the reverberate lulls. 

Shak., T. N., 1. D, 201. 
I was lliat bright face, 

Rcllectcd by Ibe lake In whicli thy race 
Bead mystic lines, which skill I’j'thagoras 
First taught to men by a reverberate glass. 
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cially, that which, reflects light; a reflecting 
lamp. 

reverberatory (re-ver'b6r-a-to-ri), a. [= F. rc~ 
verhemtoire = Pg. reverberatorio = It. riveyhera- 
tino; slS reverberate + -ory.^ 1. Characterized 
by or liable 
to reverbera- 
tion; tending 
to reverber- 
ate. — 2. Pro- 
ducing rovor- 
boration; act- 
ing by rever- 
beration; re- 
verberating: 
as, a reverhera- 
torn furnace 
or kiln. Sec reverberation, 4, and/wnmcc, and 
cut under putUUiny-ftirnace. 

Eeverdin's operation. See operation. 
reverduret (re-ver'dur), r. t. + vcr(hirc.'\ 

To cover again with verdure. [Rare.] 

The Bwete tyme of Marcho w.as come, and the wyndcs 
were npeased, and y« waters swaged of their rages, and 
the wodes reirnfKm/. 

Demers, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clix. 

revere^ (re-v6r'), e. prot. and pp. revered, 
p\M\revcrinfi. [< OF. rercrer, F. rcrercr = It, 
reverire, riverirc,<. L. revercri, revere, fear,< re-, 
again, 4- rorn, fear, regard, fool awe of, akin 
to E. To regard with deepest respect 

and awe: venerate; reverence; hold in great 
honor or high esteem. 

Whose word is truth, as sacred and revered 
As Heaven’s own oracles from altars hc.ard. 

]* 02 >e, Imit. of Horace, II. !. 27. 
I sec men of advanced life, wlioni from infonc}’ I have 
been taught to rererc. 

D. Webster, Speech at Concord, Sept. 30, 1834, 
The war-god of the .Mexicans (originally a conqueror), 
the most revered of all Ihclr gods, liad his idol fed witli 
liuinan flesh. II. SjKneer, rrln. of Sociol., § 2U0. 

sSyn. Worship, I ieverenee, vie. Swadorci. 
reverent, n. A Middle English form of rtrrr-. 


D.Jonson, Masque of Blackness, reverence (revV-rens), f< ME. reverence, < 


reverberation (re-ver-bc-ril'shon), «. [< ME. 

rcm-hcrnciomi, < OF. reverberation, F. ru'crhrra- 
tion = Pr. rcrcrbcrafio = Sp. rcvcrhcracion == 
l*g. revcrhrrae^do = It. rcvcrbcrazionc, riverhern- 
zioiir, < L. nvcrherarc, jjp. reverheratitfi, boat 
back: see vfrcrbcratc."] 1. The act of rovor- 
boniting, or of drivine or turning back ; particu- 
larly, tlic relloetion of sound, liglit, or heat: now 
chiefly of sound. 

Every sotin 

>Ts but of elr rrrrri<*rae»o»n. 

Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 620. 
Also anotlivrnnfKTof fler: fctlcsoure vessel forseld to 
the strong n uerbcraciounoi the sunne in fiomertynio.and 
Icle it stundf there ny^t and day, 

[Joak of Quinte Essence (cd. Funiivall), p. 0. 
Tlie dajs are then vcr>' longo in that clime, and hot by 
reason of contynnall reuerheration of the bc.'uncs of the 
soonne, and sliorte njghtes. 

H, Eden, tr, of Sebastian Cabot (First Books on America, 
(cd. Arbcr, p. 2S7). 

In these straights wc frequently alighted, now freezing 
in tlicanow, and anon frying \)y i\\c reverberation of tlie 
sun against the cliffs as we descend lower. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jlnrch 23, 1040. 
My tub, which holds fifty.fold thy wisdom, would crack 
at ihe reverberation of thy voice. 

Landor, Diogenes and I’lato. 

2, ReRou.'infc* ; sympathetic vibration. — 3, 
That which is reverberated; roverberatod liglit, 
heat, or .«-outi( 1 : now chiefly .sound. 

Then throucli those realms of shade, In ninltlplicd rerer- 

berafioiif. 

Heard he that crj- of pain. I/ong/cllotc, Evangeline, 11. fi. 

A . . . alied, . . in strong contrast to tlie room, was 
painted >vith a red rcvrrbrrntion, as from furnace doors, 

Jj. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 60. 

4 , Tlie circulation of flame in a fipecially form- 
ed furnace, or its deflection toward tlic Iieartli 
of the furnace, as in tlio reverberatory fur- 
nace (wliich see, under/«rHacc). 

First ;;e mofite the ri^t hlak erthe of ooii hide nature 
(of vnkincle nature, Ilarl. S'*'!!, In the furneys of gl.as mon 
(made, JIarl. 8631. cr dlls reuerberacioun, xxj. dayes cab 
cync. Hook of Quinte Essence (od. Furnivall), p. 13. 

The evolved licat fin a rotative furnace] Is . . . trans- 
mitted by reverberation and conduction to the mixture of 
ore, fluxes, and coal. Urc, Diet,, II. 045. 

reverberative (rp-v(!r'b6i’-u-tiv), a. [< rever- 
berate 4* -ivc.'} Tending to rovorborato ; re- 
flecting; reverberant. 

This reverberative influence Is wliat wc have intended 
above as the Influence of the mass upon Its centres. 

I. Taylor. 

reverberator (rp-v6r'b6r-ri-tor), n. [< reverber- 
ate 4- -ort.] That which reverberates; espo- 


OF. reverence, F. rherntcc == Pr. revereneia, rerc- 
Ven'ka ss Sp. Pg. revereneia = It. reverenza, rive- 
renza, < L. reverentia, reverence, < rcvcren{t-)fi, 
reverent: eco reverent.'] 1. A fooling of min- 
gled awe, respect, and admiration; veneration ; 
esteem heightened by awe, as of a su||)erior; 
reverent regard; especially, such a feeling to- 
ward deity. 

They hnue In more retterence the trlumphes of Pctrnrdie 
than the Oeucsls of Moses. 

Aseham, The Scliolcninster, p. 82. 
M'lth what authority did he {.Icsiifl] both speak and live, 
such as commanded a reverence, where it did not beget a 
love 1 StitUngjleet, Sermons, 1. vl. 

With nil reverence I would say. 

Let God do Ido work, wc will see to ours. 

Whittier, Altraham Davenport. 
UetcTcncc wc may define ns the feeling which accompa- 
nies the recognition of Superiority or Wortli in others. 

//. Sidgudek, Methods of Ethics, p. 225. 

2. The outward manifestation of reverent feel- 
ing; respect, esteem, or lionor, ns sUomti by 
conduct. See to do reverence, below. 

They give him tlie reverenu of a master. 

Sandys, Travnllcs, p. 62. 
Honour due mid reverence Jiono neglects. 

Milton, V. L., ill. 7;i8. 

3. An act or token of roverence. Specifically— (o) 
A how; a courtesy; an obeisance. 

Tlic lamentation was so gicnt that was made througli 
out Spalue for the death of this good King Aionso that 
from thence fonv.ar<lo cuer>’ time tiiatmiy named Ills name. 
If he were a man he put off his cap, and if u woman she 
made a rcu<’rr«c<’. 

Ouerara, Letters (tr. by HcHowcs, 1677), p. 230. 
M'ilh a low sulimissivc reverence 
.Say, “WImt Is It your Iionoiir will command?” 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., I. 63. 
(b) Tlic use of a phrase Indicating respect. Sec save your 
reverence, below. 

Xot to be pronounced 
In any Indy's presence without a mvrcnc<5. 

D. Joiwm, Talc of a Tub, i. 4. 

4. Reverend character; worthiness of roKpoet 
and esteem. 

with him arc tho Lord Aumcrlc, Ixufl Sallsburj*, 

Sir Stephen .Scroop, besides a clergyman 

Of hoty revcrenec. Shak., llich. II., HI. 3. 20. 

Hon CO — 5 . With a possessive pensonal pron oun , 
a title of respect, applied particularly to a cler- 
gyman. 

M^III Av'rico and Concupiscence give place. 

Charm'd by tho sounds— Your Uev'rence, or Your Grace? 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 105, 
Quoth I, "Your reverence, I believe you're safe." 

jCraboc, Works, 1. 134, 


reverend 

6t. Precedence; preeminence. 

And some knyght is wedded to a lady of royal blode ; 
she shal kepe tho estate that she was before. And a lady 
of lower degree sbal kepe tho estate of her lordes mode, 
therefore the royall blode slinll haue the reuerence, as I 
haue shewed you here before. 

EabeesBooki'C. E. T. S,), p. 285. 

At the roverence oft, out of respect or regard for. 

But I praye vow at the reuerence of God that ye hem now 
departe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 402. 

And, my Lord, hyt were to grete a tliyng, and hyte lave 
yn my power, but y wold do at the reverens of your Lord- 
schyp, yii las than liyt schold hurt me to gretly, wychc y 
wote wel your Lordschyp wol nevyr desyr. 

Paston Letters, I. 75. 

Save or saving your reverence, with nil due respect to 
you : a phrase used to excuse an offensive expression or 
statement: sometimes contracted to eir-revcrencc. 

To run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the 
flciid. wlio, saving your reverence, is the devil himself. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 27. 
Tins Xntatile Beet . . . grows in wet, stinking Places, 
and thrives no where so well as in Mud, or a Dunghill, 
saving your Reverence. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 148. 
To do reverence, to make reverence ; show respect ; 
do honor; specifically, to do homage; make a bow or 
obeisance, 

Ech of hem doth al his diligence 
To doon unto the feste reverence. 

Chaucer, Clcik’s Tale, 1. 140. 

“Apparaile tlic propirll,” quod Pride, . . . 

"Do no reuerence to foole ne wise." 

Hymns to Virgin, etc, (E. E. T. S.), p. C2. 
But yesterday tho word of Crcsar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 125. 

To make reverencet, to perform an act of worship; 
worship. 

Seynt John stered in his Modres M'ombc, and made 
reverence to his Creatour, that he saughe not. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 94. 
ss Syn. 1. Atvc, Veneration. Beverence. Beverenee is nearly 
equivalent to veneration, but e\presses something less of 
tliD same emotion. It differs from a^ve in tlmt it is not 
akin to the feeling of fear, dread, or terror, while also im- 
plying a certain amount of love or affection. Wc feel r^iv 
erenee for a parent ami for on upright magistrate, but wc 
stand in aivc of a tyrant. 

reverence (rov'e-rons), r. pret. andpp. rev- 
erenced, ppr. reverencing. [^ME. rcverenccn, 

< OF, rcvcrcnccr, rcvcrcncicr = Sp. Pg. rci’c- 
rcnciar ^ It. rivcrcnziarc, roveronco, make a 
rovcrcnco : from the noun,] 1. To regard with 
roveronco ; look upon with awo and esteem ; 
respect deeply ; venerate. 

Those that I reverctice those I fear, the wise. 

Shak., Cymbclinc, Iv. 2. 05. 
Tliey too lato reverence their advisers, os deep, fore- 
seeing, .'uul faithful prophets. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, v,, Expl, 
Tho laws became ineffectual to restrain men who no 
longer reverenced Justice 

C. E. Eorton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 1C4. 
2. To do rovorenoo to; trout with respect; pay 
respect to ; Rpocifieully, to salute with a rov- 
eronco, bow, or obeisance. 

Ich n-roos vp lyght with tliat and rcuercncedc hym fayro, 
Ami yf hus wil were he woldc hus name telle ' 

Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 248. 
licxtcrcncc thl felaals ; bigynne with hem no strijf ; 

To till power kepe pees al thi lijf. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 31. 
Nor wanted at his end 
The dark retinue reverencing death 
At golden, thresholds. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field, 
=SjTl, 1. Worship, Itevere, etc. See orforel. 

reverencer (vev'o-rpn-sOr), n. [< reverence + 
-ci'i.] One who i'cols or displays revoroncc. 

Tlie AthcnianB, . . , quite sunk in their nffairB, . , , 
were becoming great rercrc/iccrs of crowned lieads. 

Swift, Nobles and Commons, ii. 

reverend (rov'e-rond), «. [= OF. rcrcrciit, P. 
rererend = Pr.'rcvcrent = Sp. Pg. It. rererendo, 

< L. rcvcrcndiis, Kcnindivo of revercri, revere : 
see revere^.'] 1. Worthy to ho revered; worthy 
of revoroneo ; entitled to venoration, esteem, or 
respect, hy reason of one’s character or sacred 
office, as a minister of religion ; especially, de- 
serving of respect or consideration on account 
of ago; veuorahlo. 

If nnciunt soitow be most reverend, 

Give mine tlie benefit of seniory. 

Shak., Bicli. III., Iv. 4. 35, 
Ho Is within, with two right reverend fathers. 
Divinely bent to meditation 

Shak,, llich. III., iii. 7. 01. 
His [riosdocimiis’s] statue is made in free stone, . . . 
having a long rcicrend heard. Coryat, Crudities, J. 185. 
At length a reverend sire among them came. 

Milton, V. L., xi. 719. 
The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

Ills timid mien, and reverend face, 

Scott, L. of L. M., lot. 



reverend 

I past beside tlic rererend 'U’alls 
In uiiich of old I >voio the gown. 

Tciniysoji, In Meinori.am, IxKxvii, 

2. Speciliciilly, a title of rofipcot given to clergy- 
men or ecclesiastics: as, Rcrcrcnil (or the ltevc~ 
rend) Jolm Sniitli. in the Anglican Clmrch deans are 
styled rcn/rei'crc/nf,bi'shopsr/i//ifrer<?r£?n?, and archbishops 
(also the Bishop of Meath) mo$i rccerend. In the Itoman 
Catholic Church the nitunbcis of the religious orders are 
also styled rcvoriid, the superiors being stjlcd reverend 
fathers or reverend viotlicrs, as tlio case may be. In Scot* 
land the principals of the universities, if clergymen, and 
the moderator of the General Assembly for the time being, 
are styled verij reverend. Abbreviated AVy. (also, //<c A*ct’.) 
when used uith the name of an individual. 

The reverend gentleman was cqniiiped in a buzzwig, 
upon the top of wluch was an equilateral cocked hat. 

5cotf, Antiquary, xvii. 

3. Of or pertaining to ccflesiastics, or to tho 
clerical ollico or profession. 

Carlisle, tliia is your doom : 

Choose out some secret jilacc, some room, 

More than thou hast, ami witli it joy thy Hfo. 

SAafr.. llich. II., V. (5. 25. 

With all his humour and liighsnirits hclSydncySmithl 
had always, ns he haul himself, fashioned his manners and 
conversation so as not to bring discredit <iii liis^ rcreroifi 
profession. Rnciic. Jlnt., XXII. liB. 

4f. Keverent. [A Tni5?nsc formerly common.] 

Witli a joy ^ 

As rrrerfiid ns religion can make man’s, 

• I will cmbi.icc this blousing. 

Middleton, Tho Witch, iv. 2. 

Where-eVr you w.dK’d Trees u ei o .as reroriid made 
As when of 'old Gods dv elf in ev'r> shade. 

Con'h'i/, Tho Mistress, Spring. 
There are, I Iliul, to he in it Ithe dinina) all the revemul 
oflicos of lifoi^iiuh .is regard to parents, husbands, and 
honouralilo Uueis), piesorwd with tho utmost care. 

Steele, Tatlor, Ko. 182. 

reverendlyt (n'v'o-roinl-li), (tdc. [< rcvei'cnd 
-/v-.J Kovorcntly. 

Othei'.s thcr he 

Which doo indeed osteoin more rcveu'iidlie 
Of the J.ords Supper. 

Timr'f WhUk (i:. B. T S.), p. 18. 
I am not tin' thsf n^«, sir, 

Has homo good otllco, .uul perform d it ruercndlij. 

rfctch r{and amitlnr'). Prophetess i- ^ 

reverent (rov'o-ivni), [< rert irni, < 
01^. nrrroff = Sp! = It. nrmi/fr. 

rcrcraiti, < L. fv rnv pp"*, <»! ren rm^ yo- 
vcrc: SCO ivrcjvi,] 1. Fooling <»r ilisplajing 
revoronoo; iinpro'«so(l with vononition or (loop 
ros]tcot; standing in awo witli a'huivatioii, as 
before superior ago, worth, oapaoity, power, or 
aeliievcnn'nt. 

L<im !y reven nt 


reverentially (rov-c-ron'sbal-i), adv. In a rev- 
erential manner; with reverence, 
reverently (i‘ov'o-ront-li), ado. [< jME. *rcvc- 
rcnibjj revcrentUchc; < reverent + In a 

reverent manner; with reverence; with awo 
and deep respect. 

Thanh he be hero thyn vndcrling, in heuene, parauntcr, 
He worth rather rcccyuotl and rcuerentloleer sette. 

Piers riojeman (C), ix. 44. 

Head the same diligently and reverently with prayer. 

J. limdfonb Letters (Parker Soc., 185a), II. 0. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 

Shak.^ 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 37. 

reverer (re“Ver'6r), ?t. [(.revere^ ~cr^.'\ One 
wiio reveres or venerates. 

The .Tews were such scrupulous r<ccr^rs of them [the di* 
vine revelations] that it was tho business of the Slasoritcs 
to number not only tho sections and lines, but even tho 
words and letters of tho Old Testament. 

Qovemment o/ the Tongue, 

revergence (rp-v6r'jons), n. [< LL. rever- 
gcn(i-)Sy ppr. of reverghre^ incline toward, < L. 
rc-, back, + vcrgcrCy bend, incline: see verge,'] 
A tending toward a certain character. [Karo.J 

Tho cvcrnloidmvrjrcnec of this subdivision is observa- 
ble also in raniiclia perforata. 

ii’. TuckennaUt Oenem Liclicnnm, p. 22, 

reverie, revery (rev'o-ri or -ro), pi. rei'crics 
(-riz). [Formerly also resvery; < OF. resvcricy 
F. rCvcriCy delirium, raving, dream, day-dream, 
< resverj rcv^)\ also ravci'y F. dial, ravery > E. 
rare: see ravc^. Cf. rarcry.] 1. A state of 
mental abstraction in which more or less aim- 
less fancy predominates over the reasoning 
facultv; dreamy meditation; fanciful musing. 

I he mltid may he bceiipied. according to the age, tastes, 
or pursuits of the IiuUvidual, by calcnlntions, by pi*ofouml 
metai>hyslcnl Bpccnlations, by fanciful visions, or by such 
trIiUng and tmnsltory objects ns to mnko no impression on 
consciousness, so that the period of revel ic Is left an critii o 
idank in tlic mcmoiy. Tim most obviom external fc.atnrc 
marking this state Is tho apparent unconsciousness or im- 
perfect perception of external objects. 

When Ideas Itont In our mind without any rcllcction or 
regard of the nmUTStnndIng, it Is that which llferrcnch 
call reverie; our language lias scarce a name for it. 

jAfckr, Hiiinnn Understanding, II. xix. I. 
Dream-forgor, I refill tliy cup 
With rctcric's wasteful pittance up. 

Loivetl, To C. 1'. Bradford. 

In rcivnV, and even in iindcrstandliig the communica- 
tions of otliers, wo arc compar.itively passive spectators of 
ideational movements, non-vohintarlly determined. 

J. li'ard, ihicyc. Brit., XX. 75. 

2. A waking dream ; a brown .*-tiuly ; an imagi- 
native, fanciful, or fantastic train of thought; 
a dav-droain. 


2. In physics, specifically, the changing of n 
bright lino in a spectrum, produced by an in- 
candescent vapor, into a dark lino (by absorp- 
tion), and the reverse. The reversal of lines in the 
solar spectrum has been observed at the time of a total 
eclipse, wlien certain of the dark absoi-ption-lines have 
suddenly become bright lines as the light from the body 
of the sun has been cut otf. See spectrum. 

3. The act of repealing, revoking, or annulling; 
a cliango or overthrowing : as, the reversal of a 
judgment, which amounts to an official decla- 
ration that it is eiToueoiis and rendered void 
or terminated; the reversal of an attainder or 
of an outla-wiy. 

She [Elizabeth] began her reign, of course, by a reversal 
of her sister's legislation ; but she did not restore tho Ed* 
W’ardian system. Stiilhs, Medieval andSIodcm Hist.,p. 323. 

4. In reversion — Method of reversal. See 
method. 

Il.t Causing, intending, or implying rc- 
verso action; reversing. 

After his death there w’ere rcrmcnctters found among 
his paper's. Bp. i>i<rncf, Hist. Own Times, Charles II. 

reversatile (i*e-vcr'sa-til), a. [< LL. reversains, 
pp, of rcvevsarc, reverse, + ’ilc.] Beversiblo; 
capable of being reversed, 
reverse (ro-v6rs'), r, ; prot. andpp. reversed, ppr. 
reversing,' [< MB. rcverscu, < OF. rcvcrsc}\ F. 
reversev, reverse, = Pr. reversar = Sp. reversar, 
rcresar, revezar, vomit, = Pg. revessar, alter- 
nate, =r It. rivcrsarc, upset, pour out, < LL. rc- 
rcrsarc, turn about, turnback, freq, of L. rover- 
icrcy turn back, revert: see revert.] I, iraus, 

1. To turn about, around, or upside down ; put 
in an opposite or contrary position; turn in an 
opposite dii’cction, or through ISO®; invert. 

In her the stream of mild 
Maternal nature had revers'd its course. 

Coivpcr, Task, iii. 430. 
PeversW that spe.ar, redoubtable in war. 

Burns, Peatir of Sir* J. H. Blnir. 

2. In mach,, tocausc tox'evolvo oract in a con- 
trary direction; give an c.^iactly opposite mo- 
tion or action to, as tho crank of an engine, or 
that part to ^Yhich tho piston-rod is attached.— 

3. In general, to alter to tho opposite; change 
dinmetncally tho state, relations, or bearings 
of. 

^Vith what tyranny custom governs men ! It makes that 
reputable in one age which was n vice in another, and re- 
verses even the distinctions of good and evil. 

Dr, J. Rogers. 

Ho that seem'd onr counterpart at fli-st 
Soon shows tlio strong similitude rcrers'rf. 

Cou'pier, Tirocinium, 1. 443. 


Tow.iids either tluonc tlie.i b»»«. 

MxWm, I*. L, 111. m. 
The most nMful. Ihiiig, rnri-, id fj.unr I over foil or bo* 
held, I must say, was hia llbotgo 1 oVs| m juajir 

i’( nn, 11 iso iiml I’logj <.ss of ijuakcrs, v. 

0 sacrod w oapon 1 lift fur Ituth's (lofun'", . . . 
Ilcrcrent I touch tlree. but witir honost zeal. 

JUipr. r.pil. to Sullies, ii. 210. 

I have know n 

Wise and grave men, wlm . . . 

Wore reuient louinors iii tlio j.ok'mn -cluxil 
Of Nature Bninnt, Old ilan’s Counsel. 

2. Proceeding from or chnrncttM'istic of reve- 
rence: cx])res.sive of venei'ation or profound re- 
spect aiuluwo: as. rr/v/Yi/f conduct; iircicrcnt 
attitude toward religions (piestioiis. 

The rcvtrriU o.iio I boar unto m> lord 
Made ino colloot thobo dnngor-s in the duke 

NVuiA- . 2 lion. \'l., iii. 1. 34. 

3|. Bevorend. [A misuse formerly common: 
compare ra trend. 4.] 

And I besoebe your [inustcfshipl th.it this symptl skrow c 
may iccoTiituind me to my r^icranf and wor**hrpfiil mnis- 
tres >oui' niodor. Pa>(<in Letters, I. 5.5. 

A VCTJ reirr<.nt bodj ; aj , Ruoh a ono us a man may not 
speak of witliout he ‘•bir-ie>vivnoc " 

(’. of E., ill 2. 01. 

Vet, with good Innu-st cut tin oat usmy, 

I fe.ir he 11 iiiunnt to reverent dignity. 

Mar'tiiii, Siouigt of N’lllanie, v. G7. 

4. Strong; undilut(‘d: noting li<iuovs. Trans. 
Jnicr. rhdol. .i.s'.s.. XVII. *10. [Local, U. S.] 
reverential (rf'v-e-reiF>h;il), a. [< OF. revc- 
rcniial, F. rfWraiviel = Sp. Pg. rcrcrcuciaf = 
It. reverenziaif, rivcrcnzialc. < !ML. rcvcrciiiadis, 
reverontiul, < L. rercreiifia. veveronce: see 
reverence.] Chavacteri/cd by or e.Npressive of 
rovercuce; humbly respectful; reverent. 

Their rcrcrenlinl heads did all iiullne. 

And render luoek obojs.ince niito mine. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. Ul. 
All, all look Uj). with reverential awe, 

At crimes that 'sc.ipc oi tiiiuniili o'er tho law 

Pope I'.pil. to .Satires, i. 1G7. 
llapt in reverential awo, 

I sate obedient, in tlio ilcry prime 
Of youth, self-govern'd, at the feet of Law'. 

M. Arnold, Alycorlnus. 


Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 

ITom reveries so air)*, ftom tho toll 
<g (Iropplng buckets Into empty wells. 

And growiiig old In drawing nothing np ! 

CotcjKT, Task, ill. ISS. 

3. Tho object or ]»roduct of reverio or idle fan- 
cy ; a visionary scheme, plan, aim, ideal, or the 
like; a dn'ain. 

The principle of .asceticism seemB originally to Imvc been 
the rermV of certain hasty ppcciilalors, who . . . took oc- 
casion to {|Unrrel with every thing (hatolfcrcd itself under 
llie name of pleasure. 

Bcnthnui, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, il. 0. 

4. In music, nn iiiBtrumontal composition of a 
vague and dreamy charaetcr. 

reverist (rev'o-rist ), n. [< reverie + -tvf. ] One 
who is sunk in a reverie; one who indulges in 
or gives way to reverie. Chnmhcrs’s Ruvyc, 

Tliclr religion coiisi.stcd In a kind of sleepy, vaporous 
ascension <d the thoughiR Into the ldc.al. They were rccer- 
ists, idealists. 

//. ir. Beecher. I’lymouth Pulpit, March 10, 1S3I, p. 4S3. 
revers'f, "• An oteolofo form of 7'evcrsc. 
revers- (ro-vrir', commonly ro-vCr' ), ii. [F. ; soo 
rerorAT.] In (Ircssiiial.iiifl, lailoriiig, etc.: («) 
Tliat part of n Karraont wliicli is turned 'bnok so 
:is to sltow ivljat would otlierwiso bo the iunor 
snrfnee, as tlio Iniu'l of n wnistcont or flip cuff 
of a sleovo. (h) The stuff used to eover or fiico 
siieli a tumed-over surface, ns a part of tlio lin- 
ing exposed to xdew. 

reversability (re-vOr-su-biri-ti), II. [< revn-sa- 
hlc + -i(!i (seo -hilili,).') Snnio ns reversibility. 
reversable (re-ver'sa-lil), «. [<rcirrsc + 

Same as rcrcr.sible, 

reversal (ro-ver'snl), ii. nnd a. [< F. rcrersai; 
as rtverse + -nf.] I. ii. 1. Tho net of revers- 
ing, or of altoi’iiig a position, direction, nction, 
eondition, or stnto to its opposite or contrary; 
also, tho state of being rovorsed. 

Time gives lilB liour-glttBS 
Its dm) reversal; 

Tlieir lioiir is gone, 

iir. Arnold, Consoliition, 

It is assumed ns posslblo that tlio astronomical condi- 
tions might bo reversed without a reversal of the physical 
conditions. J. Crotl, Cllmnto nnd Cosmology, p. 105. 


4. To overturn; upset; throw into contusion. 

ru77.Iliig contraries confound tlio whole; 

Or nirootations quite reverse tlic sonl. 

J’ojie, Slornl Essays, i. CO. 

5. To ovcrtlirow; sot aside; make void; annul; 
repeal; revoke: ns, to reverse a judgment, sen- 
tence, or dooroo. 

Yf file procos ho erroneous, letc his conccll reverse it. 

Pa<don Leltcrf, 1, 125. 

Is Clarence dead? The order was rerfwrf. 

Shak., Kich. III., ii. 1. 8G. 
When judgmontpronounced upon conviction isf.alsincd 
orrci'cwrf, nil former jiroccedingsarc absolutely setnsido, 
nnd the party stands as it ho Imd never been .nt all .acensed. 

BlacKstone, Com., IV. x.xx. 

6t. To turn back; drive away; banish. 

Timl old P.amo said many nn idle verse, 

Out of her daughters hart fond fancies to rcrcr^c. 

Spenser, 1'. Q., III. ii. 48. 

7t. To ennso to vottirii ; bring back; recall. 

Well knowing trew all that ho did rcherso. 

And to his fresh lemcmbrannce did rcrovc 
Tho ugly Ycw of his deformed crimes. 

Sjicuscr. K. Q., I. i.v. 48. 

Reversine counter-shaft. Sec coimfrr-^Aqff.— Revers- 
ing engine, an engine provided with reversing valve-gear, 
hy whldi it may ho made to tin u in cither direction, .such 
engines arc used on railwajs, for mruino propulsion, in 
rolling-mills, and for other purposes. Compare ivi'cranf?- 
qenr.— Reversing key, -See telegraph.— To reverse a 
'battery or current, to turn the current m dircctjon, as 
by means of a commutator or polc-chaiiger.^Syn. 1. To 
invert.— 6. Toiescind, countermand. 

II. intrans. 1. To ebango position, direction, 
motion, or action to tlio opposite; specifically, 
in round dances, to turn or revolve in a direc- 
tion contrary to that previously taken: as,torr- 
twe ill waltzing.— 2f. To be overturned; fall 


Tire kyiig presid fast away certnyn, 

Geneiides beldo still the rcano nlwny; 

And so, betwi.x tho striving of them tw.ayn, 

The horse rci'cr^fd bak, and thcr ho lay. 

Gcncnjdes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 347C. 


And happed that Boydas and Branml.alis motto hyni 
bothe attonys, and smote hym so on the shelde that he rc- . 
versed on his horse croupe. Mci-lin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 661. 


3t. Totm-nback; return; comeback. 



reverse 
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reversion 


Becno they all (lend, and laide in dolefull herse, 

Or docn tliC) oncly sleepe, mid sliall againe reverse? 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 1. 

reverse (re-virs'), a. and n. [< ME. reverse, re- 
m>', < OF. refers, reverse, cross (as a noun re- 
fers, a back blow), = Pr. refers = Sp. Pg. rc- 
ro'-n = It. rirerso, < L. rerersus, turned back, 
reversed, pp. of rercrterc, tm-n bacli, revorso: 
'■I <■ nrirt.] I. «. 1. Turned backward; oppo- 
.-'t< or contrary in position or direction; rc- 
VI r'-i'd: as, tbe rcrcr^c end of a lance; rcrerso 
cia-vc.-; reverse luotiou. 

I'he sword 

Of Mk!i K-l, . , . Mith swift wheel rfrmr, decD onterhi" 

All lii> riw-h’ ciat. MiUnn, P. L., vi. 32G, 

■|u(> point"? nre snM to be reverse of cadi other, with 
itiLienee to t’\»» tiitJ oripins and t^o llxotl n\es, wlicn 
tJie Iiru* (Iiriitipli tlie first origin and the first point meets 
tile first n\i5 at the iioint where the line through the sec. 
Olid oncin and the second point meets the 6.anio axis, 
uImK the line through tlie first origin and the second 
P tint imel's the second axis at the same point where the 
line through tlie second origin and the first point meets 
th' same axis. 

2. Contrary or opposite in nature, effects, or 
relations: as, a rcm\‘?c order or method. 

A vice revers unto this. Gower, Conf. Ainaiit., JI. 

lie a*? trouhlod with a disease reverse to that called 
tlir stinging of the tarantula, and ivouUl run dog-mad at 
the noise of music. Strijt, Talc of a Tub, xi. 

Sf. Overturned; oveilhroivn. 

Wlian the kyngc tliat was called Ic roy do Cent China- 
lers MUgh the k\nge Traddyuaunt ri'u<r>e to the erthe, 
lio nas ri'-dit ivrolh, for he hyni loved with grete love. 

Merlin (C. E. T. .S.), il. 157. 
4t. Up^(.t; toss^cd about; tlirowu into confu- 
.'sioii. 

He found the sea dlucrse, 
tVilh many u windy slormc reverge, 

Gower, Conf. Amnnt., vf. 

5. Ill ronch., same ns reversed^ 5 Reverse artll' 

lery fire. ?ee fwe, la.— Reverse aspect or viow, in 
cjd'/'n., the appearance of an Insect or any pait of it when 
the poi-tcrJor extremity Is toward the observer.— Reverse 
battery, currentt, fault- See the noun^— Reverse 
bearlnSi the bearing of a course taken from tlic 

r(fur.se ui adv.anco, looking backward.— Re- 
verse curve, in rcif,, a double curve formed 
of tno curve's Ijliic in opposite directions, 

Ukf the letter •**.— Reverse Imitation, in 
eonfrajturifetl fuK.iV. imitation by Inversion. 

Seei'/i r-T'iVn (r), ami w/iifufiVn, 3.— Reverse- 
Jaw chuck, cAndd.— Reverse mo- 

tion. In inun’e, s>ame a.® conlrari/ motion 
(Miii'-h see, undiT moti'ofi, u (t)).— Reverse 
proof, in cntrraviivj, a counter-proof,— Re- 
verse BboU.in rrmcA., a univalve slidl « hich 
li'i^. the njicrture opening on the left side 
idien fdaevrl point upward In front of llio 
spectatfr, or I'lilch has Us volutions the re- 
verse waj of the common screw 



6. In nnmis.f tho back or inferior side of a coin 
or medal, as opposed to tho oliversCi the face 
or principal side. The reverse generally displays a 
design or an inscription; tho obverse, a head, usually 
abbreviated i?cv. or SeocutsundcrnufritnnaftV^^piVt, 
and pistole. 

A reverse often clears up the passage of an old poet, as 
the poet often serves to unriddle a reverse. 

^ Addison, Ancient Medals, I. 

7. In the exact contrary of what has boon 
described just before as an escutcheon or a 
quartering. An early form of heraldic dilTerencc is the 
giving to a younger branch the revcrac of the anus of the 
elder brancli : thus, if the original escutcheon is argent a 
chevron gules, a younger son takes the reverse, namely 
gules a chevron argent. 

reversed (re-verst'),p. n. 1 . Turned in a cou- 
traiy or oppo.«?ite position, direction, order, or 
state to thatwhich is nonnal or usual; rovei^o; 
up.sido doMTi; inside out; hind part before. 

In all superstition wise men follow fools; and argu- 
ments are fitted to practice in a reversed Older. 

JSocon, Superstition. 

And on the gibbet (ive reversed 

Ills focman’s scntclieon tied. 

^ott, Marmion, i. 12. 
2. ^lado void; overthrown or aiinullod: as, 
a rcverscfl judgment or decree. — 3. In ocol., 
noting strata which have been so coiupletoly 
overturned byerusl-uiovemcntstlmt older bods 
overlie those more recent, or occupy a reversed 
])Osition, — 4. In hoi,, of flower.s, resupinato 
(Btffelotr); of leaves, having the lower surface 
turned ujuvard {Imp. Diet.). — 5. In conch.j siu- 
is{ral,sinistrorso,or siuistrorsal; tuniingto tho 
loft; reverse; lieterostrophic. See cut under 
reverse . — 6. In hcr.^ facing in a po.sition the 
contraiy of its usual position : said of any bear- 
ing wliieh lias a well-defined po.sition on tlio 
escutcheon; thus, a chevron reversed is one 
wliicli i.ssue.s from tho top of tho c.scntcheon, 
and has its point downward. Also rcnccrsc, rc- 
rfmV.—Gutt4 reversed. Sec /rufM.— Regardant re- 
versed. Sec rtvwrrfrtiif.— Reversed arch. Sec nrcAi. 
— Reversed motion, in wwti’c, contraiy motion. Sec 
motion. 14 (5).— Reversed ogee. See txjee —Reversed 
retrograde Imitation, in contrapnntalvmsic, retrograde 
Imllfition by Inversion, tlie subject or theme being re- 
peated l)oth backuard and in contrary motion.— Re- 
versed WlngQ, In enfom , wings which arc dellexcd in 
repose, tl»o upper wings lying closer to tlie body than tlie 
lower ones, wldcJi project beyond liielr nntcrior margins, 
os in certain Lepidoptera. 

reversedlyt (re-ver'sed-li), Saiuo as re- 
vcrscfif. Bp. Loicth, Ltfo of 'Wvkohani, ix. 
reverseless (rC*-vere'le.K), a. [(reverse + -hss.'] 
Not to bo reversed; nimlterablo. 


E’en now tliy lot shakes In tlie urn, whence Kato 
Tlirowfl lier pale edicts in rcverseless doom I 

A. Setcard, To tlio lion. T. Ersklnc. 


.a slnlstml 

shell. Tin* cut sliow s tlic reverse shell of Chri/todnmus an- 
tiquns, variLly fOMfrariiw.— Reverse valve. See valve. 

H. «. 1. Kcversal; a change to an opjio.sito reverse-lever (re-vcrs'lov^CT), «. Iiiastoam- 

engine, a lever or liandlo which operates tho 

valvo-goar ho as to reverse tho action of tho 


form, st.ate, or condition; a compicto alteration. 

This nlc'a«aiit and speedy rewm of tlie former wordcs 
liolpc all the matter agalne. 

Puttenham^ .iVrto of Eng. Tocsle, p. 2.31. 

Ease passion ! said I, turning myself nbout, ns a man 
naturally does upon a sudden reverse of sentiment, 

Steme, Sentimental Journey, p. 17. 
2. A cornplctp change or turn of affairs; a vi- 
ci«‘^iludc ; a change of fortune, particularly for 
the y,’or«(*; bonce, adverse fortune; a nilsfor- 
tuno; n oalaniity nr blow; a defeat. 

Virdence, tinlc"* It escapes the reverses and changes of 
thing? b> untirnelj death, is commonly iinprospcrnu.s In 
the l-uie. Paeon, iloral Fabli‘S vil,, Expl. 


Btoain. 

reversely (ro-vfTs'Ii), adv. 1. In a rovorso 
position, direction, or order. 

Lourens . . . began to shape bccchcn bark first into 
figures of letters, by wliich, rercrfcl;/ impressed one by one 
on paper, he composed one or tw’o lines to sen’c as nn e.x- 
ample. IJncijc. Prit., .XXIII. Cb'j. 

2, On the other hand ; on tlio contrary. 

That Is properly credible which is not . . . certainly to 
be collected, either antecedently by Us cause, or rcvcrschi 
liyilsefiect; and yet . . . hath the attestation of a trutli. 

Pp. Pearson, Expos, of CYeeil, j. 


My belief of thi? Induces me to hope . . , that the revcrser (re-ver'per), ». 1. Olio who reverses; 

rnc rrnrwltwe;: m Ml ctlll >>r. r>Tn,-nian,1 ..... I.. . ..... . ’ 


s'lnif goodnees will slHl be exercised toward me, in coiw 
tinning. . . linppiness, or enabling me to bear n fatal rr- 
vm-*. p. FranWin, Autoblograpliy, p. 4, 

3. In fnieimj, a back-handod stroke; a blow 
from a direction contrary to that usually taken; 
a tlirust from left to right. [Obsolete or obso- 
lescent.] 

Tosccthcc pass tliypunto, tliy slock, lliy rn-mc, thy 
distance, thy montaiit. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 27. 

4. That wliicli is presented when anything, as 
a lance, gim, etc., is reversed, or turned in the 
direction opposite to what is considered its 
natural position. 

Any kniglit proposing to combat miglit . . . select a 
special antagonist from among tlie challengers, hy touch- 
ing hh shield. If he did bo wltli the reverse of hfs isince, 
the trial of skill was made with . . , the arms of courtesy, 
Scott, Ivanhoc, vlll. 

5. That which is directly opposite or contrary; 
the contrary; tho opposite: generally with f/it-. 

“Out of wo in-to wolo sourc wyrdcs shul chauiige." 

Ac wlio so redetli of the riche the reuers lie may fymle. 

Piers Plowman (C), xlil. 210. 
Ho . . . then mistook reverse of w’long for right. 

Pope, Storal Essays, ill. 108. 
They are called the Constituent Assembly. Never was 
a name less ai)propriate. They were not constituent, but 
the verj' reverse of consllluent. Macaulafj, MIrabeau. 
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tliat which cause.s reversal; specifically, a de- 
vice for revei’sing or changing Iho direction of 
an electric current or the sign of an olcctro- 
Rtatic charge. — 2. In laiVf a i*oversioiicr. — 3. 
In Scots laWf a mortgagor of land. 

reversi (re-vf-r'sl), v. [OF. ami F,: sco rvver- 
sis,'] 1. yamc as reremv. — 2. A modern game 
])layed by two per.son.s with sixty-four eounter.'i, 
differently colored on oppo.sito sides, on u board 
of si.xty-four squares, a plajor, on placing n coun- 
ter on n vacant eqimre, “icvcrscH" (dial Is, turns over, and 
thus apftropriatta) all bis opponeut'a pieces lying in un- 
broken line ill nay direction l»utween the piece tlins placed 
and any other of Ids own piects already on tho board. A 
counter cannot be removed fiuni its 6«|Uarc, but may bo 
reversed ng.'iln and ogniii. 

reversibility (rfi-ver-si-biri-li), u. [= F. rcrer- 
sihiUtc = It. rircr.sihHiU'i ; i\H reversible + -//// 
(sec •hiliin).] The property of being rover.sible ; 
tho capability of being rovor.sed. Also revi rsa- 
lilifr/. 

llcvcrsibxliti) is tlie sole test of perfection ; so tliat nil 
licat-eiigliies, whatever be tho woiklng aubstnnee, in*o. 
vided only they lie reversllilc, convert into work (under 
given circumstances) tlic same fraction of the iicat sup- 
plied to them. I\ O. Tail, Encyc. Ilrit., X-XIIT. 2b4. 

reversible (ro-vcr'si-bl), <f. and », [= F. n'- 
versiblc sr Sp.* reversible =s Pg, rcvcrsivcl = It, 


rivcrsihile; as reverse + -ihJe.] I. a. Capable 
of being revcr.'^ed. Specifically— (a) Admitting, as a 
process, of change so that all the successive positions shall 
he readied in tlie contrary order and in tlio same intervals 
of time ; thus, if the first process converts heat into ivorK 
the second converts work into heat, and the like will be 
true of any oilier transformation of eneigy, form, state of 
aggregation, etc. See reversible process, below. 

Although work can ho transfonned into heat with the 
greatest ease, there is no process known by ivliich all the 
licat can be changed back again into woik; ... in fact, 
tlie process is not a reversible one. 

TI'. L. Carpenter, Eneigy in Nature (1st cd.), p. CC. 
(5) Admitting of legal reversal or annulment. 

If the judgement be given by him that hath authority, 
and it be erroneous, it was at common law' rcvcrgiblc by 
writ of error. SirM. Bale, Ellt. Pleas of the Crown, xxvi. 
(c) Capable of being reversed, or of being used or shown 
with either side exposed : as, rcrem'Wc cloth. Alsorercrsn- 
Wc.— Doubly reversible polyhedron. See polyhedron. 
—Reversible compressor, filter, lock. See the nouns. 
—Reversible engme. See Cnmot’s cycle, under cycled. 
— Reversible factors, commutaidc or intercliangeable 
factors, as those of ordinary multiplication.— Reversible 
pedal, plow, etc. Sec the nouns.— Reversible pendu- 
lum. seo pendulum, 2.— Reversible process, in dy- 
nam., a motion which might, under tho influence of the 
same forces, take place in either of two opposite direc- 
tions, the dllTerent bodies running over precisely the 
same paths, with tlic same velocities, the directions only 
being reversed. 

II. 11 . Atextilofabric Iia\’iiigtwo faces, either 
of wiiicli may be exposed; a reversible fabric. 
Reversihlcs usuallj'Iiavc tlic tw'o faces unlike, one of them 
being often striped or plaidcd wliilc tho other is plain. 

reversibly (rc-vtr'si-bli), adv. In a reversible 
manner. 

reversie (re-ver'si), a. [< OF. reverse, pp. of 
reversevy reverse : sec reverse.] In her., same 
as reversed, G. 

reversing-cylinder (ro-ver'sing-siFin-cl6r), n. 
The cylinder of a small auxiliary steam-engino 
used to move tlio link or other revorsing-gear of 
a largo steam-engine, when tho latter is too 
largo to bo quickly and easily operated by tbo 
hand; now much used in raarino engines, 
reversing-gear (ro-ver'Mug-ger), n. Those 
parts of a steam-chginc, particularly of a loco- 
motive or marino engine, by which tho direc- 
tion of the motion is changed; a general term 
covering all such parts of tho machine, includ- 
ingthoroversing-lovor, eccentrics, link-motion, 
and valves of tho cylinders. The most widely used 
rcvcrsing-gcar is tliat employing tlio Jink-motion. There 
are, however, many other forms in use. Sco valve-gear, 
ttcam-engine, anil locomotive, 

reversing;4ayer (ro-v(*r'siug-la'^6r), n. A 
hypothetical thin stratum of tho solar atmo- 
splicvo, containing in gaseous form tho sub- 
stances whoso presence is shown by tho dark 
lines of tho solar spectrum, and supposed to bo 
tho seat of tho absorption which produces the 
dark lines. Tlic spectrum of tliis stratum, if it exists, 
must be one of bright lines — the negative of the ordinary 
Bolnr spcct jum — and should bo seen at tho moment when 
n solar eclipse becomes lota!. The observation of such a 
bright-line spectrum, first made by Professor C. A. Young 
in 1870, and since repeated more or less completely by sev- 
oral eclipse ol)scn*crs, led to tlic liypotlicsis. It still re- 
mains doubtful, hoivevcr, wlicther oil tho Fraunhofer lines 
originate in such a thin stratum, or wlicther different re- 
gions of the solar atmosphere cooperate in their foimation. 

reversing-lever (rO-ver'sing-lov*'er), n. In a 
steam-engine, a lover which operates tho slide- 
valvo so ns to revorso tho notion of the steam 
niul tluis cliange tlio ilircetion of motion, 
reversing^-machine (re-vor'sing-ma-slien"), ?(. 
In f()unili)ig, a niolding-maeliino iii wliich the 
tlaslc is carried on trunnions, so that it can ho 
reversed and tho sand rammed from either side, 
reversing-motion (ru-ver'sing-m6''shon), II. 
Any meclianism for changing tlic direction of 
motion of nn ongino or a machine, a common ilc- 
vlco of tills linturo for n stonm-cngliie Is n rock-slinft to 
operate tho valves, having, on opposite sides, two levers 
to citiier of wliicli may ho connceteil tile loil from nn ec- 
centric on tlio main slinft. 'i lie most usual fonn of revers- 
inc-motlon for a locoiiintivc is the link-motion. 

reversing-shaft fre-ver'sing-sliaft), It. A shaft 
conneeted with tho valves of a steam-engino in 
such a manner as to iiormit a reversal of tho or- 
der of stenm-pnssago through tho ports, 
reversing-valve (re-vOr'sing-valv), a. The 
valve of a rovor.sinp-cylindcr. it is often a plain 
slide-valve, but in sonic forms of steam reversinp-aear pis- 
toii-valvcs Iiavc iiecn used. Sco rermf/i.c ci/Uiider. 

reversion (re-ver'&hpn), 11 . [Formerly also rc- 
rcrtioii ; < OE. rcrcrsioii, F. rcrcrsioii = Pr. re- 
rcr.s'io = S]). rcriraioii = Pg. rerersuo = It. ri- 
crn-ioiic, < L. rei'tr.v/o(n-), < rcrcrlcrc, turn hack: 
see revert, rercr.ic,'] 1. Tho act of reverting 
or returning to a former position, state, frame 
of mind, sulijcet, etc.; return; reenn’enee. 

After ills rnrrswn Iioiiic[lic] was spoiled also of all tliat 
lie lirouftlit iiitli liini. Fnxe, Acts, etc., p, 152. 

2. Inhiol.: (a) If oturn to some ancestral tj^e 
or i)lan; exhibition of ancestral characters; 



reversion 

atavism ; specifically, in Tjotan.v, the conversion 
of organs proper to the summit or center of tho 
floral axis into those which belong lower down, 
as stamens into petals, etc. Also reversal. 

The simple hvain of a microcephalous idiot, in as far 
il resembles that of an ape, may in tiiis sense bo said to 
offer a case of reversion. Danvin, Descent of ilan, 1. 117. 

(h) Return to the wild or feral state after do- 
mestication ; e.xhibition of feral or natural char- 
acters after these have been artificially modified 
or lost.— 3. In Mir .-(n) The returning of prop- 
erty to tho grantor or his heirs, after tho 
granted estate or term therein is ended. 

The rights of Gny devolved upon his brother ; or rather 
Cyprus, for tho rever.eion of wliich no arrangements had 
been made, feii to tlic iot of tiio possessor. 

Slulls, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 170. 

Hence — (h) The estate which remains in the 
grantor where he grants away an estate smaller 
than that which he has himself. {Dighy.) (Seo 
estate, a, and remainder.) The term is also fre- 
quently, though improperly, used to include 
future estates in remainder, (c) In Scots law, 
a right of redeeming landed property which 
has been either mortgaged or adjudicatod to 
secure the pajunent of a debt. In the former 
case the reversion is called canrciitioiial, in tho 
latter case it is called Icgat. Seo legal. — 4. A 
right or hope of future possession or enjoy- 
ment; suece.ssion. 

As were our Tinglnnd in reversion Ids, 

And he our subjects' next degree in impo. 

S/mA'., Ilicll 11., i. 4. 35. 
r. sen. Sly mnid shall cat tlio relics. 

Lick. M lien you and your dogs have dined ! a sweet re- 
version. II. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1 . 

*lo London, concerning the ofllec of Latino Sccrct.ary to 
ids 51a'>, a place of more honour and dignitic than profit, 
tlie revertion of nhicli lie had jiromised mo. 

£,*iW//u, Diaiy, May 0, 1070. 

He knows . . . who got his pension rug. 

Or quickened a rerersion by a drug. 

Pope, .Satires of Donne, iv. 135. 

5t. That which reverts or returns; fhe re- 
mainder. 

TIic small reversion of this great army witicli came borne 
might bo looked on by religious eyes ns relics. Fuller. 

6. In HHiiMi/ic.v, a revcr.sionary or tloforrod an- 
nuity. See annuity. — 7. In inns-ic, same ns 
retrograde imitation (which see, under retro- 
gradi ).— 8. In eliein., a change by which phos- 
phates (notably such as arc associated witli oxid 
of iron and alumina) which liavc been made 
soluble in water by menus of oil of vitriol, be- 
come again insoluble Method of reversion, a 

mctliod of studying Hie properties of curves, e.speeinlly 
conies, by means of points the reverse of one nnotlier — 
Principle of reversion, tiro principle lliat, ulien any 
material system in ulneli tire foi'ces acting depend only on 
the positions of the particles is in mutiun, if at any in- 
stant tile velocities of tire particles are rei erred, tire pre- 
vious motion will be repeated in a reverse ordei. — Rever- 
sion of series, the process of pa-esing from an infinite 
series expressing tire value of one larialde quantity in 
ascending powers of another to a second tntiidtc series c.x. 
pressing tile vrdne of tlie second quantity in ascending 
powers of tile first. 

reversionary (rc-ver'shon-a-ri), a. [< revcr.sion 
+ -ary.'] 1. Pertaining to or involving a rever- 
sion; enjoyable in succession, or after the de- 
termination of a particular estate. 

Tliese money transactions — tlieso speculations In life 
and death— tliese silent battles for rrrerm'ormn/ spoil — 
make brotiiers vel'y loving towards eacii otlier in Vanity 
Fair. Thaclerny, Vanity Fair, xi. 

2. In hid., pertaining to or exhibiting rever- 
.sion ; tending to revert ; rcvcr.sivo ; atavic : as, 
rcpcra/oiirtry eharaclors; a rcrcrsionary jivocoss. 
— Reversionary annuity. See amutiiu. 
reversioner (re-vCir'shon-Or), u. [< rcvcr.'.ian 
+ -cr-.] One who has a reversion, or who is 
entitled to l.ands or tenements after a particu- 
lar estate granted is determined: loosely ap- 
plied in a general sense to any person entitled 
to any future estate in real or personal property. 

Another statute of tiie same antiquity . . . protected 
estates for years from being destroyed liy tire reversioner. 

Llackstone, t'om., IV. xxxiii. 

reversis (re-v<-r'sis), n. [< OF. rerersi.s, “re- 
versi, a kind of trump (played backward, and 
full of sport) which tho duke of Savoy brought 
some ten years ago into Prance” (Cotgrave), < 
repcrscr, reverse : soo reverse.] An old French 
card game in which the player mns who takes 
tho fewest tricks. 

reversive (rp-v6r'siv), 0 . [< rercr.vc + -irc.] 1. 
Causing or tending to cause reversal. [Rare.] 
It was rather hard on humanity, and rather rcvcrrii'c of 
Piovidenco, that all this care and pains should be lavished 
on cats and dogs, wliilc little morsels of llcsli and blood, 
ragged, hungr>’, and immortal, wandered up and down 
the streets. Jl. T. Cooke, Somebody’s Keighbors, p. 47. 
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2. Reverting; tending toward rev'ersion; spe- 
cifically, in hiot., returning or tending to return 
to an ancestral or original type ; reversionary ; 
atavic. 

Tliere is consiilerahic evidence tending to show that 
people wliD possess reversive characters arc more common 
among those classes of society properly designated low, 
Ain^r. Anthropologist, I. 70. 

reverse (r6-ver's6), «. \<lt.*rcccrso,riKcrso: 
sec reverse, n.] If. In fencing, samo asrcversc,Z, 
X would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
punto, yourrererso, your stoccato, your imbroccato, yonr 
passada, yonr montanto, till they could all play very near 
or altogether as well os myself. 

S. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 6. 

2. Jn printing, any one of the left-hand pages 
in a book : the opposite of recto. 

reversor (r6-v6r'sor), n. [< reverse + -orl.] A 
linkwork for reversing a lignro. 
revert (rfi-vert'), i>. [< JIE. rererten, < OF. rc- 
rertir = Rg. reverter = It. riverlere, < L. rcrcr- 
tere, rcvortcrc, also deponent rererti, revorti, pp. 
revcrsiis, rcvor.sus, turn buck, turn about, come 
hack, return, < re-, back, + rcrtcrc, turn : see 
verse. Cf. avert, advert, convert, invert, etc.] I. 
trails. 1. To turn about or back; reverse the 
position or tlircction of. 

Thane syr I’riamous the prj*ncc, in preaens of lordes, 
Presezto Ids penowne, and pertly it hentes ; 

Rex'crtcdc It rcdily, and a-wayc lydys 
To the r>nllo rowte of the rowndc tabic. 

Morte ArihUTc (C. E. T. S.), 1. 2010. 
The trembling stream . . . bolls 
Around tho stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
JlcvcTtcd plays. Thomson, Spring, 1. 405. 

With wild despair’s reverted eye, 

Close, close behind, he marks the throne. 

Scott, The Wild Huntsman. 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face. 

And looks and listens for the boy liehind. 

Coleridge, Time, Itcal and Imaginary. 

2t. To alter to tlio contrary; reverse. 

Wretched her Subjects, gloomy sits the Queen 
Till happy Chance reverts the cruel Scene. 

PritiT, Iinlt. of I’assagc in Morlrc Encomium of Erasmus. 

3. To cast back; turn to tho past. [Rare.] 
Then, when you . . . clmucc to revert a look 

Upon the price you gave for this sad thraldom, 

Y'ou’lo feel your Iie.^irt etab'd through with many n woe. 

Ilrome, Nortlicrn Lass, I. 7. 

To revert a series, in math , to transform a scries by re- 
version. Sec revermn of series, under reversion. 

II. infrans. 1. To turn back; face or look 
backward. 

What half Jannses arc we. that cannot look forward 
u Uli liic sumo idolntrj- w Ith which wc for ever revert t 

Lanxh, Oxfortl in VneatiotL 

2. To come back to a former place or position; 
return. 

So that my mtows. 

Too Plfphtiy timber’d for so lond a w ind, 

Would have reverted to my how again. 

Hamlet, Iv. 7. 23. 

IMd him (the goblin] labour, soon or late. 

To lay these ringlets lank and straight ; . . . 

Tir elnsllc llbre, . . . dipt, now force exerts, 

And In more vig’rou'^ ciirl'^ reverts. 

Congreve, An Iinpos’^iblc Tiling. 

S. To roUim, as to a former habit, custom, or 
mode of thought or conduct. 

Hnding Iiiinself out of straits, he will revert to his cus- 
toms. liaeon. Expense. 

The Christians at that time had reverted to tlie habit of 
wearing Ibc white turban. 

E. IF. Lane, Jlodcm EgypUans, II. 341. 

4. In hiohj to go back to an curlier, former, or 
primitive typo; reproduce the characteristics 
of antecedent stages of developracut; undergo 
reversion; exhibit atavism. 

I may here refer to n Btntcniciit often mmlc by nntuml- 
Ists — namely, that our domestic varieties, wlieu run wild, 
gradually but invariably rererf in character to their abo- 
riginal stocks. Danvin, Origin of Species, p. 2S. 

5. To go back in thought or discourse, as to a 
former subject of consideration; recur. 

I’eriult me, in conclusion, gentlemen, to revert to tho 
idea with which I commencctl — the marvellous progress 
of the west. Everett, Orations, I. 213. 

Eacli punishment of the extra-legal step 
To which tho high-bom preferably revert 
Is ever for some oversight, some slip 
I’ tho taking vengeance, not for vengeance* self. 

Droivning, King and Kook, II. 8S. 
Jfy fancy, ranging thro* and thro’. 

To search a incauliig for the song. 

Perforce will still revert to you. 

Tenngson, The Day-Dream, L’Envoi. 

6. In to return to tho donor, or to the for- 
mer proprietor or his heirs. 

If his tenant and patentee shall dispose of his gift with- 
out his kingly assent, the lands shall revert to the king. 

Dacon. 


revestry 

The earliest principle is that at a man’s death his goods 
revert to the commonwealth, or pass ns the custom of the 
commonwe-vlth ordains. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 142. 

7. In cliciii., to return from a soluble to an in- 
soluble condition: applied to a change xvliieb 
takes place in certain siipei-pliosphates. See 
reversion, 8 — Reverting draft. Seedrqffi. 
revertt (re-vert' or re'vert), ii. [< revert, v.] 

1. One vlio or thatxvliieb reverts; colloquially, 
one xvlio is reconverted. 

An nctive promoter in making the East Sa.xons convei ts, 
or ratlier reverts, to the faitli. Fulter. 

2. In JH ii.sic, return ; recurrence; antistroplie. 

Hath not musick her figures the same with rhetorick ? 
What is a revert but her ontistropho? Peacham, Music. 

3. That xvhicb is reverted. Compare fjifroaerf, 
n. [Rare.] 

revertant (re-ver'tant), a. [< OP. revertant, < 
li, rcvcrtcn\t'-)s, ppr! of rcvcrtcrc, return: see re- 
vert.] In her, : (a) Flexed or reflexed — that is, 
bent in an S-onrve. (h) Bent twice at a sharp 
angle, liko a chevron and a half — Issuant and 
revertant. Seo issuant. 

reverted(re-v6r'ted),j). a. 1. Reversed; turned 
back. — 2. In her., same as revertant. 
reverter (re-vcr'tfir), n. 1. One who or that 

wliich reverts. — 2. In law, reversion Forme- 

don in the reverterl. Seefonnedon. 
revertible (rO-vL-r'ti-bl), a. [< revert + -illc.] 
Cajiablo of reverting; subject to reversion. 

A female fief revertible to daughters. 

11'. Coxe, House of Austria, xliv. 

revertive (ro-x-tr'tiv), a. revert + -it'C.] 
Turning back; retreating; retiring. 

The tide rcrei-tive, unftttractcd, leaves 
A yellow w'oste of idle sands behind. 

Thomson, To tlie klemory of Sir Isaac Newton. 

reverfcively (re-ver'tiv-li), adv. By way of re- 
version. fmp] Did, 
revery, n. See reverie. 

revest (re-vest')* f. [< ^CB. revesten, < OF. rc- 
vestiry ravediVy F. I'cvdir = Pr. revestiry rivestir 
= Sp. l?g.rci'cstir = It. rivcstircy < LL. rcvcstircj 
clothe again, < L. rc-y again, -H vcsiircy clothe: 
see vest. Doublet of revet-,'] I. Ivans. 1+. To 
reclotlio ; cover again as with a garment. 

Eight go ns thlse holies and thiso hay is, 

That ban in winter dede ben and drye, 

Revesten hein In grecnc, when that May is. 

Chancer, Troilus, Hi. 353. 

Awaked all, shall rise, and all rcucst 

Tile flesh and hones that they at first possest. 

Syh'Citer, tr. of Du Kartas s Weeks, i. 1. 

2t. To invest; robe; clothe, especially in the 
vestments of state or oflice. 

Throly holies thay lyngc, and Requiem sjngys, 

Dossc messes and matyns with mournnndc notes: 
Relygeous reresfe in theire riche copes, 

I’ontyncallcs and prelates in preeyouse wedys. 

Murtv Arthurc (E. E. T, S.), h 4335. 
I’or the wc.alc of the common wealth it is as necessarie 
that the Knight doe anne as the priest rcnr.'^t himselfe: 
for, ns pmyers doc remoue sinnes, cuen so doth armour 
defeiul from cnimlcs. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by llellowes, 1577), p. 42. 

3. To reinvest; vest again witli ownersliip or 
ofTico : as, to revest a magistrate with authority. 
— 4. To take possession of again ; secure again 
ns a possession or right. 

If a captured ship escapes from the captor, or is retaken, 
or if tlie owner ransoms her, his property is thereby re- 
vetted. Kent, Commentaries, v. 

Liko others for our spoils shall we return ; 

But not that any one may them revest, 
i'or 'tis not just to have what one casts off. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xiii. 104. 

II. iiitraii.s. To take effect again, as a title; 
return to a former oxvner: as, the title or right 
revests in A after alienation, 
revestiaryt (rc-ves'ti-fi-ri), n. [= P. rcrcstiairc. 

< ML. rcvcstiariniii, an apartment in or adjoin- 
ing a churcli whore the priests robed them- 
selves for divine xvorship, the sacristy, x'cstry, 

< LL. revestire, revest: see revest and rcstiary. 
Cf. rcrcstrg.] Tho apartment in a eliureh or 
temple in wiiicii tlio ecclesiastical vestments 
are kept. Compare vestry. 

'Tho impious Jews ascrilicd all miraclc.s to a name wliich 
was ingraved in tlie rcvcstiarij of tiic temple. 

Camden, Remains. 

“Nay," said the Aliliot, “wc will do mote, and will in- 
stantly despatch a servant express to tlie keeper of our rc- 
vestiant to send iis such tilings as lie may want, even this 
niglit.’'' Scott, Monastery, .\vi. 

revestryt (re-ves'tri), n. [< ME. rcrcstry, re- 
rc.stric, rcrcsirc, < OF. *revestcric, rcrestierc, rc- 
rcstiairc, < ML. rcvcstiariniii, vestry: seo reves- 
iiary. Ct. vestry.] Same as revestiary. 



. revestry 

Then y** v-iyd Knight to bee convoyd into the retestre^ 
and tlicr*. to liCf vnannyd. 

JlO"l.r itf preerdenrr (K. L. T. S., extra ser.), i. 35. 
IJestrewc thiiie altars flowers thlckc, 

Srntc them w'. odours Arrabicque : 
rorfuinlnKe all the revestrye*, 

iniif-ke, cyvett, and ambergries? 

Tutteiihatn, Parthciiiadea, xvi. 
revestu (n^vea'tu), a. [OP., pp. of reveslir, i-c- 
vc~t : .-00 recut.^ In hrr., covered Irj- a square 
‘■‘■i difi^onnlly, ora lozengo.thceomersof wliioli 
touch the edgc.s of tlie space covered by it: said 
of flic field or of any ordinarj-, as a'chief or 

revesturef (r«?-vf'p'tur), n. [< rercsf + -nr/-. Cf. 
r/’tiirf.] Vestun-. 

nji' aultars of Ihh ehapcil were hanged with riche rci'e^i- 
ti'ri uf clothe of guld of tissue, embroudered with pe.irles. 

Halt, ilcri. VIII., an. 12. 

revet^t, n. anrl v. An obsolete form of rivet. 
revet- (re-vet'), V. f.; pret. and pp. rct’cffcd, ppr. 
rcrfititiff. [< F. rcvftir, clothe again, face or 
lino, as a fortification, foss, etc., < rcvcb- 
Hr, clothe again: see revest.'] To face, as an 
cnibanlnnent,* with masonry or other material. 

All the principal .apartments of the palace properly bo 
called were mv'fed with sculptural slabs of alabaster, gen- 
enillj about n It. in heiglit, like those at Nimrond. 

J. Fergus^^on, Hist. Arch., 1. 163. 

revetment (re-vet'ment), n. [Also rcvctcmcnt; 
< F, revetemeni, < rcvcih'j line, revet: see revet'^.] 

I. In fort., a facing to a wall or bank, as of a 
scarp or parapet; a retaining wall (which see, 
under reUiinih/j), in permanent works the revetment 
is iisnally of masoni'y; in lleld-works it niay be of sods, 
gabions, timber, hurdles, etc. 

ii. Ill civil euf/in.f a retaining wall or breast- 
wall;^ also, any method of protecting banks or 
the sides of a cut to preseiwe them from ero- 
sion, as the slicatbing of a river-bank ^nth 
mats, screens, or mattresses. 

Back of all this rises a stone rcvcteincnt wall, supporting 
the river street. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 92. 

3, In arch., any facing of stone, metal, or wood 
over a loss sightly or durable substance or con- 
struction. 

The absence of any fragments of columns, friezes, cor- 
nicc^ etc. (except terra-cotta revetoments), confirms the 
theory that tho Ltruscau temple w.as buUt of wood. 

Mew Princeton Pev., V. 141. 

revictf, v, r. [< L. revietds, pp. of revificere, 
conquer, subdue, refute: see rcvincc. Cf. con- 
vict.] To reconquer; reobtain. Bp. Ball, Am- 
tobiog., p. xxvii, (Davies.) 
revictiont (re-vik'sbon), «. [< L. reviveve, pp. 
revictus, live again, revive: see revive.] Return 
to lifo; revival. 

Do WG live to see a rcviction of the old Sadduceism, so 
long since dead and forgotten? 

Bp. Hall, Mystery of Godliness, § 0, 

revictual (re-vit'l), v, [Formerly also revHtle; 

< re- + victual.'] I. trans. To victual again; 
furnish again with provisions. 

We Tcvictimllcd him, and sent him for "England, with a 
true relation of the causes of our defailments. 

Quoted in Capl. John Smith's Works, I. 232. 

II. intrans. To renew one’s stock of provi- 
sions. 

Ho (Captain Giles do la Roche] had design’d iorei'itllc 
in rortugal. J/i7fon, Letters of State, Aug., 1656. 

reviet (rf-vi'), v. [Also rcvijc; < re- + vie.] I. 
trans. 1, To -sue with again ; rival in return ; es- 
pecially, at cards, to stake a larger sum against. 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy’st; 

If seen, and then revg'd, deny'st 

Tliou art not wliat thou seem’st; false world, thou ly’st. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 5. 
To revie was to cover it (a certain sum] with a larger 
sura, by which the challenged became tho challenger, and 
was to he rened in his turn, with a proportionate increase 
of stake. GiPord, Note to B. Jonson’s Every IMan in Ins 

[Humour, iv, 1 . 

2. To surpass the amount of (a responsive 
challenge or hot): an old phrase at cards; 
hence, in general, to ontdo; outstrip; surpass. 

What Bliall wo play for?— One BhUling stake, and three 
rest. I vj;c it; will you hould it?— Yes, sir, I hould it, 
and revyc it. FloHo, Secret Frntes (1591). (Latham.) 
Here’s a trick vied and tevied! 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 
True rest consists not ip the oft revying 

Of worldly dross. . Quarles, Emblems, i. G. 

II. intrans.^ To respond to a challenge at 
cards by staking a larger sum ; bence, to re- 
tort; recriminate. 

Wo must not permit \'ying and revying upon one an- 
other. 

Chief Justice Wright, in the Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
royiGW (re-vu'), n, [< OF. revue, 7'eveuc, a re- 
viewing or review, F. revue, a review, < revu, 
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pp. of revoh'j < L. rcvUlerCj see again, go to see 
again, < re-, again, +vidcrc, see: see riciv, and 
cf. 7'evise. Cf. Sp. Pg. revista = It, rivista, re- 
view, of similar formation: see vista.] 1. A 
second or repeated view. 

But the works of nature will bear a thousand > iews and 
reviews, and yet still be instructive and still wonderful. 

Bp. Atierburg, Sermons, II. ii. 

2. A view of the past ; a retrospective survey. 

Mcm’r}'*s pointing wand. 

That calls the past to our exact rcvicic. 

Coxeper, Task, iv. 1S4. 
Is the plcasuic that is tasted 
Patient of a long rerietr? 

M. Arnold, New Sirens. 

3. The proce.ss of going over again or repeat- 
ing what is past : as, the review of a study; the 
class has monthly rencirs in Latin. — 4. A re- 
rision ; a reexamination with a view to amend- 
ment or improvement: as, an author’s review 
of his works. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 

010,11 importunities W'ere usc<l to Hia Sacred Majesty 
that the said Book might be revised. ... In which rc- 
rieip we h.u e emleavoured to observe the like moderation 
as we find (o have been used in the like c:ise in former 
times. Booh of Common Praj/er (Church of Eng.), Pref. 

5. A critieal examination; a critique; partic- 
ularly, a written discussion of tbe merits and 
defeets of a literary work; a critical essay. 

If a review of his work was very laudatory, it was a 
great pleasure to him to semi it liome to hia mother at 
Eairoaks. Thackeray, Pendennis, xli. 

6. Tho name ^ven to certain periodical pub- 
lications, consisting of a collection of critical 
essays on subjects of public interest, literary, 
scientific, political, moral, or theological, to- 
gether with critical examinations of new pub- 
lications. 

Kovels (witness cv'ry month's review) 

Bello their name, and offer nothing new. 

Coteper, Retirement, 1. 713. 

7. Tho formal inspection of military or naval 
forces by a higher official or a superior in rank, 
mth a riow to learning tho condition of tho 
forco.s thus inspected, and their skill in per- 
forming customary evolutions and mnneou- 
rers.— 8. In law, the judicial revision or re- 
consideration of a judgment or an order al- 
ready made; tho examination by an appellate 
tribunal of tbe decision of a lower tribunal, to 
determine whether it be erroneous .— a bill of 

review, in law, a bill filed to reverse or alter a decree in 
chancery if some eixor in law appears in the body of tlie 
decree, or if new evidence were discovered after the de- 
cree was made.— Commission of review, in Eng. law, a 
commission formerly granted by thesovereign to revise the 
sentence of the now* extinct Court of Delegates. — Court 
of Review, the court of appeal from the commissioners 
in bankruptcy, established by 1 and 2 Wm. IV., Ivi., but 
abolished by 10 and 11 Viet., cll., etc. 
review (re-vu'), t?. [< re- + view; or < reviev), 
n.] 1. trans. If. To see again. 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee. 

Shah., Sonnets, Ixxiv. 
Backe he was sent to Brasil ; and long it was before In’s 
longing could bo satisfied to rcuiexo his Countrey and 
friends. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 

2. To look back upon; recall by the aid of 
memory. 

Let me review the scene. 

And summon from the shadowj’ Past 
The forms that once have been. 

Longfellow, A Gleam of Sunshine. 

3. To repeat; go over again; retrace: as, to 
review a course of study. 

Shall I the long, laborious scene review. 

And open all tho wounds of Greece anew? 

Pope, Odyssey, in. 127. 

4. To examine again ; go over again in order to 
prune or correct ; revise. 

Many hundred (Argus hundred) eyes 
View, and reviexv, each line, each w'ord, as spies. 

Times' Whistle (E, E. T. S.X p. 2, 

I maturely thought it proper. 

When a’ my works I did recieto, 

To dedicate tlieni. Sir, to you. 

Bums, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 

5. To consider or discuss critically; go over in 
careful examination in order to bring out ex- 
cellences and defects, and, with reference to 
established canons, to pass judgment ; espe- 
cially, to consider or discuss critically in a 
written essay. 

How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day, . . . 

How oft our slowly.growing works impart. , . . 

How oft review; each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame and something to commend ! 

Pope, To Mr, Jervas, 1, 21. 
See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 

Resume his pen, review his Lordship's work, 

And, grateful for the dainties on liis plate. 

Declare his landlord can at least translate ! 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


revile 

By-the-way, ^yhpn we come b)’-an(l-by to review the ex- 
hibition at Burliiipton House, there is one painter whom 
we must trj- our b'--t to crush, 

Bulwer, Kenelm Chillingly, iv. 4. 

6. To look carefully over; sun*cy; especially, 
to make a fonnal or official inspection of: as, 
to review a regiment. 

At the 3Iauchline mulr, where they were review'd, 

Ten thousiiml men in armour show’d. 

Battle of Pentland Hills (Child’s Ballads, VII. 241X 
The Bkiliul nymph rericics her force with care. 

Popic, H. of the L., iii. 45. 

7. (a) To consider or examine a^aiu ; 
revise : as, a court of appeal reviews tbo judg- 
ment of an inferior coui't. (h) To reexamino 
or retax, as a bill of costs by the taxiug-mastor 
or by a judge in chambers. 

II. intrans. 1. To look back. 

Ilis reviewing eye 

Has lost the chasers, and liis ear the cry. 

Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill. 

2. To make reviews; bo a review’d*; as, lie re- 
views for tbe Times, ” 

reviewable (re-vu'a-bl), a. [< review + -able.] 
Capable of being reviewed; subject to review. 

Tlie proceedings in any criminal trial are reviewable by 
the full bench, whenever the Judge who presides at tho 
trial certifies that any point raised at it Is doubtful. 

The Mation, Dec. 20, 1883. 
reviewage (re-vu'aj), n. [< review + -a/jc.] 
The act or art of reviewing or w’riting critical 
notices of books, etc. ; the work of reviewing. 
[Rare.] 

Whatever you order down tome in tlie way of reviewage, 
I shall of course execute. 

ir. Taylor, To R. Southey, Dec. 30, 1S07. 
reviewal (re-vu'al), n. [< review + -at.] Tho 
act of reviewing; a review; a critique. 

I have written a reviewal of ‘'herd Howe's Life.” 

Southey, To Mrs. J. W’. Warter, June 6, 1838. 

reviewer (re-vu'^r), n. 1. One who revises; 
a reviser. 

This rubric, being the same that we have In king Ed- 
ward’s second Common Prayer Book, may perhaps have 
sMpt into tlie present book through the inadvertency of 
the reviewers. 

Whcalhj, Ulus, of Book of Common Prayer, Ii. § 5. 
2. One who reviews or criticizes; especially, 
one wlio critically examines and passes judg- 
ment upon new publications; a writer of re- 
views. 

Who shall dispute wliat the reviewers say? 

Their word ’s sufficient Chxtrehill, The Apology, 
Those who liave failed as writers turn reviewers. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and Porson, L 
Between ourselves, I think rniewere. 

WJien call’d to truss a crowing bard, 

§hould not be sparing of the skewers. 

F. Locker, Advice to a Poet. 
He has never, he says, been a reviewer. He confesses 
to wanting a reviewer's gift, the power of being “blind to 
great merits and lynx-eyed to minute errors.” 

Mineteenth Century, XXVI. 833. 

revigorate (re-rig' or-at), v. t [< L. re-, again, 
+ vigoratus, pp. oivigorarc, animate, strength- 
en, (.vigor, vigor: see vigor. Cf. invigorate.] 
To give new rigor to. Imp. Diet. 
revigorate (re-vig'qr-at), a. [< rcvigoi’aic, v.] 
Reinrigorated. 

Tlie fire which seem’d extinct 
Hath risen revigorate. Southey. 

revile (re-vfl'), V.} pret. and pp. reviled, pifiv. 
reviling. [< ilE. revilen, revylcn, < re- + OF. 
aviler, F. avilir, make rile or cheap, disprize, 
disestcem, < a-, to, + vil, rile, cheap: see vile,] 
I. trans. To cast reproach upon; vilify; es- 
pecially, to use contemptuous or opprobrious 
language to; abuse; asperse. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile yon, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Mat. v. 11. 

His eye reviled 
3re, as his abject object, 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 126. 
No ill words : let Ids own shame first revile him. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, ii. 4. 
=Syii. To vilify, abuse, malign, lampoon, defame. (See 
asperse.) The distinction of revile from these words is that 
it always applies to persons, is generally unj nst and always 
improper, generally applies to what is said to or before 
the person aflected, and makes him seem to others vile or 
worthless. 

II. intrans. To act or speak abusively. 

Christ, . . . when he was reviled, reviled not again. 

1 Pet. ii. 23. 

revilef (re-ril'), n. [< revile, v.] Rerilement; 
abusive treatment or language; an insult; a 
reproach. 

I have gain’d a name bestuck, or, as I may sa}*, beileckt 
with the reproaches and reviles of this modest Confuter. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 



revilement 

revilement (re-vJl'ment), n. [< revile + •7nc)tf.J 
The act of reeling; abuse; contemptuous or 
insulting language ; a reproach. 

Yet n'ould she stent 
Her bitter rayling and foule remtement 

Spenser, F. Q,, II. iv. 12. 

Scorns, and reoilcments, that bold and profane wretches 
have cast upon liim. 

Sr. II. More, Myster}' of Godliness, p. 217. (Latham.) 

reviler (re-vi'16r), n. One who reviles; ono 
who acts or speaks abusively. 

Itor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. ICor. Vi. 10. 

revilingly (re-vi'ling-li), ado. With reproach- 
ful or contemptuous language; with oppro- 
brium. 

The love I bear to the civility of expression will not 
Bull'er me to be reviUnfjhj broad. Maine. 

revincet (re-vins'), v. t. [= It. rivinccre, < L. 
rcoinecrc, refute, overcome, < rc-, again, + rt«- 
cere, overcome : see rietor. Cf. convince, evince, 
and relief.] To overcome ; refute ; disprove. 

Which being done, when he ehould see his error by 
manifest and sound testimonies of Scriptures reeineed, 
Luther should llnd no favour at his hands. 

Faze, Acta (cd. Cattley), IV. 250. 

revindicate (re-vin'di-kat), v. t. [Also rcocn- 
dicaiv; < LL. 'rcvindicatns, pp. of rcvindicare 
(> Sp. Pg. revindicar = P. revendigner), lay 
claim to, < L. rc-, back, + rindicarc, claim: sec 
rindicalv.] To viudiealo again; reclaim; de- 
mand the surrender of, as goods taken away 
or detained illegally, ililford. (Imp. Diet.) 

revindication (re-vin-di-ka'shon), n. [Also 
rcvcndicntion ; = !•'. rcvcndicalion = Fg. revindi- 
cagao; as revindicate + -ion.] The act of re- 
vindicating, or demanebny ' i-— -r 
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revival 


2. In prhttiiiff, a proof-sheet to be examined revitalize (re-vi'tal-iz), r. f. [< re- + vitalize.] 

1,.. -naofrtTiQ trifnlifAT lifo frt* infnrm flffft.tn nv 


by tbe reviser. 

I at length reached a vaulted room, . . . and beheld, 
seated by a lamp, and employed In reading a blotted rtirisc, 
. . . the Author of 'Waverleyl 

Scolt, Fortunes of Nigel, Int. Bp., p- 5. 

I require to seeaproof, arcofee, are-revise, and a double 
re-revise, or fourth proof recltfled impression of all my pro- 
ductions, especially verse. 0, ir. Holmes, Autocrat, ii. 

reviser (rS-vi'zfer), n. [< revise + -ci4. Cf. 
j'orisor.] One wbo revises, reidews, or makes 


To restore vitality or life to ; inform again or 
anew with life; bring back to life. 

Professor Owen observes that ‘‘there are oiganisms . , . 

which we can devitalize and revitalize — derive and revive 
—many limes.” That such organisms can be revived, all 
will admit, but probably Professor Owen will be alone in 
not recognising considerable distinction between the 
words revitalizing and reviving. The animalcule that can 
be revived has never been dead, but that which is not 
dead cannot be revitalized. 

Beale, Protoplasm (3d ed.), p. 05. 


corrections or desirable changes, especially in revittlet, v. An obsolete spelling of revictual. 
a literarywork; iionee, specifically', in jiriiifihg, yevivability (re-m-va-biPi-ti), n. [< I'cvivalilc + 


ono wiio revises proofs. Also revisor. 

The generality of iny scheme does not admit the frequent 
notice of verbal inaccuracies . . . wliicli lie [Bcntleyl im- 

E uted to the obtrusions of a reviser, wliom the author’s 
lindness obliged him to employ. Johnson, Milton. 


-ity (see -MUty).'] I’lio ciiaracter of being re- 
vivable ; tlie capacity for being revived. 

The revivahUiig of past feelings varies inversely as the 
vividness of present feelings. 

//. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § PS. 

] 



ex- 

z,' . . .. A porience. unless it’be registered in a modification of struc- 

The act of revising ; reoxatnmation and correc- fevivable, because a statical condition is 

tion: as, the of statistics; the m’fSfon requisite for a dynamical manifestation. 

of a book, of a creed, etc. O. //. Letccs, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 12. 

I am persuaded that the stops have been misplaced in revivably (re-^'i'va-bli), ctdv» With a capacity 
the Hebrew manuscripts, by the Jewish critics, upon the revival ; SO as to admit of revival, 
last reviman of the text. Jlp. Jlovslcp Sermous, I. vm. 

All male peasants In every part of the empire are in- memor>' of departed phenomena? 

scribed in census Hats, which form the basis of thedirect ■' Mind, IX. 350. 

taxation. These lists arc revised at Irregular intervals, r. • j. t m., 

and all males alive at the time of the recMon, from the reVlVal (re-vi'val), n. [< revive + -nf.J 1. ihe 
new-born babe to the centennriun, nre duly Inscribed. act o£ reviving, or returning to life after actual 
H. jV. Il'of/acc, Russia, p. 123 -tj' .. . 


anything taken away or retained illegally. 

'■ ME. rciirfb, < OF. mii'i'c, revive : 


reviret,t'.i. [<ME, 
see revive.] To revive. 

Eke elitte and sonne-dried tbou lunlst bem kepe, 

And u bon llie list in water liootc rcriro 
Thai uol, and taste even ns ti»o list desire. 

raltadim, Huabondrlo (E. E. T. S.). p. 63. 

revirescence (rov-i-ves'ens), n. [< L. rei/re.s- 
een(t-)s, ppr. of rcvivcsccvc, grow gi-cou again, 
iucoptive of rcvivcrc, bo grooti again, < rc-, 
again, + vircrc, become green or strong: see 
verdant.] The renewal of youth or youthful 
strength. [Ohsolotc or areliaie.] 

A serpent represented the divine nature, on ncconnt ot 
its great vigour and spirit, its long age and rcaresmicc. 

irartiurton, Divine Legation, Iv, 4. 
A faded archaic stylo try Ing as It were to resume a mock- 
ery of revircsccnce. Stmntmvnc, Shakespeare, p. 120, 

revisal (ro-vi'zal), ii. [< revhe + -at.] Tlio 
act of revising; examination witli a view to 
correction or amendment; a revision. 

Tbe recital of these letters has been n kind ol cxamlna. 
tion of conscience to me, Pojk. 

Tbe theory neither of the British nor tiio state consti- 
tutions autliorizcs tlie recital of a judicial sentence liy a 
legislative act. A. //omiifon, Tlie Federalist, No. 51. 

revise (re-viz'). r. t.\ pret. and pp. rensrd, ppr. 
rcvisiiKj.' [< OF. (and F.) reviser = Sp. rerisar. 
< ME. as if ^I'cvtsavc for E. reviserc, look back 
on, revisit (cf. rcvidcrc, see again), < rc-, again, 
back, + viscrc, survey, freq. of viderc, jip. ristis, 
see; see vision. Cf, rcricii'.] 1. To look cure- 
fally'ovcr with a view to correction; go over 
in order to suggest or make desirable clmiigc.s 
and corrections; review: as, to revise a prooi- 
slioct; to )Tri.xc a translation of tlie Bible; spe- 
cifically. in jiviiitiiiff, to compare (a now proof- 
sheet of corrected composition) with its pre 


2. That which is revised; a revised edition or 
version ; spocifically [cnji.], tho revised Englisli 
version of tho Bible.— Council of Revision. See 
_ counal. 

the restoration of revisional (ro-vizh'on-nl), a, [< revision + 

-(??.] Rovisionary. 

revisionary (ro-vizh'on-a-ri), a. [< revision + 

-ari/.] Of or pertaining to revision; of tho na- 
ture ot a revision; revising: as, a revisionartj 
worlc. 

revisionist (ro-vizh'pn-ist), n. [< revision -r 
-isf.] 1. Ono' wlio favors or supports revision, 
as in tlio case of a creed or a statute.— 2. A 
reviser; specifically, one of tho revisers of tlio 
English vomion of tlio Bible. Soo revised ver- 
sion of the liihlc, under version. 

••I Imd nilbcr 8penk,"ctc., 1 Corinthlmis xiv. 10. Tlie 
Victorian reviciontstt nre content witli "lind” tliere. 

Aincr. Joitr. Philol., II. 231. 

*^ri^f<r -*S|)' Vg^’rVf/sfrtr — ’ ^ra-'isUaref k '' oo'wcu or a coramuni,iy vi iinereBi m »i. 

;«^;f„7e.^isit ^aiTaK^rre- agah!,' + rljiktrc; lor mattoi^ relating f_o personal religion 
1. To visit again; go back 


or apparent death ; tho act of bringing back to 
liio; also, tbo state of being so renved or re- 
stored: as, tho mTff??of a dro\vned person; the 
revival of a person from a swoon. — 2. Resto- 
ration to former vigor, activity, or efficiency, 
after a period of languor, depression, or sus- 
pension; quickening; renewal: as. i\\Q revival 
of hope; tho revival of one^s spirits by good 
news; a ren’ra/ of trade. 

“I’ve thought of something,” said the Rector, with a 
sudden rerirai of spirits- Oeorge Eliot, Felix Ilolt, xxiU. 

3. Restoration to general tiso, practice, aecep- 
tanco, or belief; the state of being cniTeutly 
known or received: as, tho revival of learning 
in Europe; tho revival ot bygone fashions; spe- 
cifically [enj?,], tho Renaissance. 

The man to whom the literature of his country owes its 
origin and its rerirnl was horn in times singularly adapted 
to cull forth his cxtrnordfnarj’ powers. Macaulay, Dante, 

4. Specifically, an extraordinary awakening in 
a church or a community of interest in and care 


visit: soo visit, r.] 
for a visit to ; votuiTi to. 

miat may this mean. 

That thou, dead corse, again In complete steel 
IkvitiVst thus the glimpses of the inoou? 

Shale., Hamlet, 1. 4. 53. 

TTiou 

BcviHVft not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To thid tliy piercing ray, and And no dawn. 

jtfi'rten, r. L., ill. 23. 

2t, To revise; roWew. 

Also they sayo that yo hauc not dllygcntly reuisyted nor 
oucrscnctlie letters palcntcsgyucn, accorded, 8\vonic,and 
scaled by Kyng Johan. 

Berners, tr. of Froissarl’s CUron., IT. ccxxil. 

revisit (rc-viz'it), h. [< rc- + visit,'] A visit 
to a former place of sojourn; also, n repeated 
or second visit. 

I have been to pay .a Visit to St. James at Cninpostella, 
and after that to the famous Virgin on tho other Side the 
Water In England ; and this was rullicr a rensit, for I had 
been to see her three Ycais before. 

y. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 2. 

LL. revisi- 


. ioiisly marked proof, to sco that all marked revisitant (re-viz'i-tnnt), a, [< 
errors have been eorrected. ianit-)s, ppr. of rcvisitarc, revisit: see ] 

Revisiting; returning, esimcially nflorlong ab- 


He [Debcndranath Tagore] revised the Brahnialc Cove- 
nant, and wrote and publishccl liis Brahma-dliiirina, or the 
religion of the one true God. 

Max Muller, Biog. Essays, p- 41, 

2. Toamend; bringintoconformity with pres- 
ent needs and circumstances; reform, espe- 
cially by public or official action. 

Fear for ages has hoilcd and mowed and gibbered over 
government and property. That obscene bird Is not Uicre 
for nothing, lie indicates great wrongs which must be 
revised. Emerson, CompeiiBation. 

Revised version of the Bible. Sec version —Revising 
barrister, one of a number of liarristcra appointed to re- 
vise the list of voters for county and borough meinburs of r T>„ • nc 

Parliament, and holding courts for this purpose through- reVlSOPy (ro-M Lr- aS 

out the countiy in the autumn. [Eng.) 

revise (ro-viz')? n. [< revise, r.] 1. A reri- 
fiion; a re\aew and correction. 

Patiently proceed 

■\Vith oft rc-viscs Jlaking sober speed 
In dearest business, and obserue by proof 
That Wiat is well done is done soon enough. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


scnco or separation. 

Catching sight of a solitary ncoualntancc, (I) would ap- 
proach him amid the brown shallow s of the trees — a kind 
of medium lit for spirits departed and rcrisilant, like my- 
self. JImrthornc, Blltlicdale Romance, p. 242. 

revisitation (ro-viz-i-tu'sbqn), 71. [< 7T- + visi~ 

iation.] Tho act of revisiting; a revisit. 

A regular concerted plan of periodical rerieitation. 

J. A. Alexander, On Markvi. C. 

revisor (ro-vrzor), n. [= F. revisevr = Sp. Pg. 
revisor ^ It. rci'isorc; as revise -or^.] Same 
as reviser. 


revise ^ -ory. Of. Sp. revisorja, consorship.] 
Having power to revise ; ofTcoting revision ; re- 
vising. 

revitalization (re-vHtal-i-za'shon), n. [< re- 
vitalize + Tho act or process of revi- 

talizing; the state of being revitalized, or in- 
formed with fresh life and vigor. 


There ought not to bo much for a rcrical to do in any 
church which has had the simple good news pre.'vched to 
it, and In which tho he.art and life and better motives have 
been atlectionately and persistently addressed. 

Sciibner's Mo,, XIV. 250, 

A rcrirfll of religion merely makes manifest for a time 
what religion there is in a community, but it does not ex- 
alt men above their nature or above their times. 

n. B. Stmee, Oldtow'n, p. 4G9. 

5, Tho representation of something past; spe- 
cifionlly, in theatrical art, the reproduction of a 
piny which has not been presented for a consid- 
orablo time. 

One can hardly pause before it [a gateway of the seven- 
teenth centur)*) without seeming to assist at a ten minutes 
rerir-rti of old Italy. , 

77. James, Jr,, Trans, Sketches, p. 14 d. 

Some of Mr. ’s revivals have been beautifully cos- 
tumed. The Century, XXXV. 544, note. 

6. In chon,, same ns rcvivijication . — 7. The ve- 
instatoinent of an action or a suit after it has 
become abated, as, for instance, by tho death of 
a party, when it may be revived by substituting 
the personal representative, if the cause of ac- 
tion has not abated. — 8. That which is recalled 
to life, or to present existence or appearance. 
[Rare.] 

The place [Castle of Blojs)isfull of . , . memories, of 
ghosts, of ccliocs, of possible evocations and revival. 

II, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 29. 

Anglo-Catholic revival, Catholic revival, a revival 
of Catholic or Anglo-Catholic principles and practices in 
the Church of England (see A7iglo-Catholic, and Catholic. 
I., 3 {d)\ also kno>Yn, because begun in the University of 
Oxfoid, as the Oxford movement. It began in 1S33, in op- 
position to an agitation for the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords and for the disestablishment of 
the Church of EnglaiuU Its founder was II. J. Rose, with 
wliom were joined Artliur I’ercival, IIuiTel Fronde, and 
William Palmer, and, a little later, John Ilemy Newman 
(originally an Evangelical) and John Koble, the pubhea- 
tiou of whoso "Christian Year” in 1827 has been regarded 
ns an impoitnntprccursor of tho movement. In its earlier 
stage the promoters of the revival were known as Trac- 
farians. (Sco Tractarian.) After New-man had, in 1845, 
abandoned the Church of England and joined the Cliurcli 
of Rome, Dr. Edward B. Puscy became generallyrecognized 
as the leader of the movement, and Its adherents were 
nicknamed Puseyites by their opponents. The revival of 



revival 

doctrine vns the main ^vo^k of the movement, especially 
in its earlier stacrcs, but this resulted afterward in a re- 
vival of ritual also, and this extension of the movement 
is knovMi as rilitalifw. (See ritualist, 2.) The general 
object of the Catholic rc\ival was to affirm and enforce 
the character of the Anglican Church ns Catholic in the 
sense of unbroken historical derivation from and agree- 
r.u nl ):i doctrine and organization with the ancient Cath- 
oli'- ‘^htirch before the division between East and West 

revivalism (re-vi'val-izm), v. [< revival + 
-'••///.] That form of religious activity tvliich 
t-iaiiiiests itself in revivals. [Recent.] 

Tl '' most perfect cx.impleof rei'ivali'nu, the one to which 
it constantly appeals for its warrant, was the rapt assent- 
\ 1’ at Icnteco't. with its many-toiic:ued psalmists and in- 
•■IHrL.l prophets, its transports* and fervors and miraculous 
conversions. The Centwv, XXXI. bO. 

revivalist (iv-vi'vnl-ist), ». [< revira! 4* -ist.'] 

ChK' who is instrumental in producing orpro- 
nioriug in a community a revival of religious 
iutoro-t and activity: specifically applied to an 
irinoraiit preacher who makes this his special 
voik. [Receut.] 

The coirviction of enmity to God, which the reviialist 
as^unit^ as the hrst step in any true spiritu.d life. 

The American, VIII. 12G. 

revivalistic (rG-xi-va-lis'tik), a. [< rcvivaliat 
-r -jc.] 1. Of or pertaining to a revivalist or 

ro^*ivaIism. 

l:r’'irah'<Hc success is seldom seen apart from a certain 
e i^ily recognized t\pe of man, 

Jicliaious Herald, March 2d, ISSo. 

2. Characterized by revivalism ; of the nature 
of revivalism. [Recent and rare in both uses.] 

Sphitu.al preaching is leviving : it i-* not necessarily rc- 
vttali'iie. TAc Centura, XXXI. •fUb. 

revive (rG-viv'). v.; pret. and pp. revived, ppr. 
rcviviiitj, ‘ [<OF, F, rev}rrc= Pr. rcviiirc = Cut, 
rcriiirir = ^l>. rcr/r/r = Pg. reviver z=:lt. riviverr, 
< L.rcr/rrrc. live again, revive (of. ML. revivarc, 
tr,, revive), < rr-, again, + vivere, live: see vivid. 
Cf. V( virr.] I. iuiraiK. 1. To return to life after 
actual or seeming death; resume vital functions 
or activities: as^ to revive after a swoon. 

The soul of the child came into him again, and he rc- 
n'oaf. 1 Ki. .w il. 22. 

Heim ia diad, and never shall rcn'ir. 

Shak., 1 Hen, VI., i. 1. 18. 

She smiled to the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

I’op-', 11. of the L., v. TO. 

2. To live again: have a second life. [Rare.] 

Emofion.'illj wercri'ic In our children : cconomic.ally we 

satiitlcL ni my of our present grit idc.it ions to the develop- 
ment of the race. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIII. 

3. To gain life and vigor; be reanimated 
or quickened: recover strength, as after languor 
or depression. 

When he saw the w.igons v, hich Joseph had sent tocarrj* 
him, the spirit of Jacob their father rcidrcd. Gen. xlv. 27. 

A spirit nhich had been extinguished on the plains of 
Philippi relived in Atlnnasius and Ambrose. 

Macaulaif, History. 

4. To be i*cnowed in the mind or memory: as, 
the memory of his vTongs revived wdtbin him; 
pa«t emotions sometimes revive . — 5. To regain 
use or currency; come into general use, prac- 
tice, or acceptance, as after a period of neglect 
or disuse ; become current once more. 

Tlien Sculpture and her sister arts ren'ro. 

Po/v, Essay on Criticism, I. 701. 

This heresy haiing rcrired in the world about an hun- 
dred yc-arsaen, . , . several divines . . . began to And out 
farther expl.uiaticms of this doctrine of the Trinity. 

Siri/t, On the Trinity. 

His (CHve'sl pclicy was (o a great extent abandoned; 
the abuses vhicb he had suppressed began to revive. 

Maeaulaif, Lord Clive. 
6. In chew., to recover its natural or metallic 
state, as a metal. 

II. irons. 1. To bring back to life; revivify; 
resuscitate after actual or seeming death or 
destruction ; restore to a previous mode of ex- 
istence. 

To heale the sicke, .and to revive the dcd. 

Spenser, F. (J., II. iii. 22. 

What do these feeble Jews? . . . will they retire the 
stones out of the hc.apa of the ruhhish which are Immed? 

Xeh. iv. 2. 

Is not this boy revived from death? 

Shak., Cynibellne, v. fi. 120. 

2. To quicken; refresh; rouse from languor, 
depression, or discouragement. 

Thoee gracious words rerire my drooping thoughts, 

And give iny tongue-tied sorrows leave to speak. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3, 21. 

Your coming, friends, revives me. Milton, S. A., 1. 187. 

3. To renew in the mind or memory; recall; 
reawaken. 

Tlio mind has a power in many cases to revive percep- 
tions which it has once had. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. x. § 2. 
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With tempers too much given to pleasure, it is almost 
necessary to retire the old places of grief in our memor>’. 

Steele, Tatler, Xo. 181. 

The beautiful specimens of pearls which he sent home 
from the coast of Taria retired the cupidity of the nation. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 9. 

When I describe the moon atwhich I am looking. I am 
describing merely a plexus of optical sensations with sun- 
dry retired states of mind linked by various laws of asso- 
ciation with the optical sensations. 

J, Fislee, Evolutionist, p. 327. 

4. To restore to use, practice, or general ac- 
ceptance; make eurrent, popular, or authori- 
tative once more; recover from neglect or dis- 
use: as, to revive a law or a custom. 

After lliis a I'ailiament is holden, in which the Acts 
made in the eleventh Year of King Richard were revived, 
and the Acts made in his one and twentieth Yeare were 
wholly repealed. Laker, Chronicles, p. 157. 

The function of the prophet was then revived, and poets 
for the first time aspired to teach the art of life, and 
founded schools. J. L. Sciiep, Xat. Religion, p. 92. 

5. To renovate. [Colloq.] 

Thebov . . . appeared ... in a revived black coat of 
his mastei 's. Piekens, Sketches, Tales, i, 

6. To reproduce; represent after a lapse of 
time, especially upon the stage: as, to revive 
an old play. 

A past, vamp’d, future, old. reviv'd new piece, 

’Twi.\-t liautiis, Uetcher, Shaketpc.ar, and Corneille, 

Can make a Cibber, Tibbabl, or Ozell. 

Pojv, Diinciad, i. 2S4. 

Already in the lattenlaysof the Republic the multitude 
(inclndiiig even the knights, according to llomcc) could 
only bo reconciled to tinged.i by the introduction of that 
specie’s of accessories by wblcb in our own day a play of 
Shakspere's is said to be rented. 

A. ir. irnnt, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 8. 

7. Ill htiv, to reinstate, as an action or suit 
which has become abated. See revival, 7. — 8. 
In chem., to restore or reduce to its natural state 
or to its metallic state: as. to revive a metal 
after calcinatiou.=Syn. l and 2. To reanimate, rein- 
vigoratc, renew, reinspirit, cheer, hearten. Sec the quo- 
tation under revitalize. 

revivet, tt. Reviv.al; return to life. 

Hoc h <lcnd. and therefore prieuc not thy memoric \s itli 
the imagination of his new rettiuc. 

Create, Mcnaplion, p. 1*0. (Davies ) 

revivement (rG-viv'ment), ». [= It. rawna’ 
mento; as rcvti r + -w/eHf.] The act of reviv- 
ing; revinfication. 

Wc have tlic sacred scriptures, our blessed Saviour, bis 
apostles, and the pmer primitive times, and the late'RcI- 
ormatlon, or revivement mther, all on our shle. 

Feltham, Letters, xvil. (l,ath<tm.) 

reviver (re-vl'ver), ». 1. One who revives or 
restores anything to use or prominence ; one 
who recovers anything from inactivity, neglect, 
or disuse. 

He salth it (learning} is the comiptcr of the simple, the 
schoolmaster of sinne, (he storehouse of treachcric, the 
reviuer of \lces, and mother of cowardlzc. 

Fadte, Tierce Tcnilcssc, p. 39. 

Giotto was not a reviver— he was an inventor. 

The Century, XXX’l JI. 97. 

2. That which inxigorates or revives. 

Now, Mr. Tapley,”said Mark, giving himself a tremen- 
dous blow In the clicst by way of reviver, “just you attend 
to what I’ve got to say.’’ 

Dickens, Martin Cliuzzlewit, xxiil. 

3. A compound used for renovating clotlios. 

’Tis a deceitful liquid, that black and blue reviver. 

Dickem, Sketches, Characters, x. 

4. In Jaw, Sco revivor. 

revivificate (re-viv'i-fi-kat), r. t. [< LL. rcriri- 
ficatuSj pp. of (ML.) reviviftcarc, restore to life: 
see rcvivi/if.'] To revive; recall or restore to 
life. Johv.^on, [Rare.] 

revivification (re-viv^i-li-kii'shon), u. [= F. 
7'crivificalion = Pg. rcvivifiea^'do, < ML. revivifi- 
catioin-), < rcvivificarc, revivify: scoi'cvivificafe, 
revivifi/.^ 1. Renewal of life; restoration to 
life; resuscitation. 

The resurrection or reririficatinn (for the word signifies 
no more than so) Is common to both. 

Dr. II. More, Mysterj* of Godliness, p. 225. (Lathavt.) 

2. In chem., the reduction of a metal from a 
state of combination to its metallic state. — 3. 
In .surg.j the dissection off of the skin or mu- 
cous membrane in a part or parts, that by the 
apposition of surfaces thus prepared union of 
parts may be secured. 

revivify (re-viv'i-fi), r. [< OF. rcvirijicr, F. 
rcvivijicr = Sp. Pg. rcvivificar = It. revivificare, 
< I^IL. rcvivificarc (LL. in pp. rcvivi ficatus), re- 
store to life, < L. rc-j again, + LL. x'ivificarc, 
restore to life: see vivify."] I. iraus. 1. Tore- 
store to life after actual or aiiparent death. 

I'his warm Libation . , . seemed to animate my fi-ozen 
Frame, and to revivify my Body. 

irroxaW, Historical 2iIcmoirs, I. 3G9. 


revocation 

2. To give new vigor or animation to ; enliven 
again. 

Local literature is pretty sure, . . . when it comes, to 
have that distinctive Australian mark . . . M’hich may 
even one day rctieifu tlie literature of England. 

Sir C. ir. Dilke, Piobs. of Greater Britain, ii. 1. 

3. In chem., to purify, as a substance that has 
been used as a reagent in a chemical process, 
so that it can be used again in the same way. 

A description of the kiln in use iov revivifying char will 
he found in the article on sugar. 

Thorpe, Diet, of Applied Chem., I. 171. 

=^Tl. See list under rcriiv. 

II, intrans. In chcni., to become efficient a 
second time as a reagent, without special chem- 
ical treatment, as by oxidation in the air, fer- 
mentation, etc. 

revivingly (re-vI'viug-U), adv. In a reidving 
manner. Imp. Diet. 

reviviscenc© (rev-i-vis'ens), ». [= F. revivis^ 

ecncc = It. rcvivisccnza, ’< L. rcvivisccn{t-)s, ppr. 
of rcvivisccrc, inceptive of revivcrc, rerive: see 
revive.] Revival; reanimation; the renewal 
of life; in nat hist., an aw’akening from tor- 
pidity, especially in the case of insects after 
hibernation. 

Neither will the life of the soul alone continuing amount 
to the rcvivisccncc of the whole man. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, ii. 

reviviscency (rev-i-vis'en-si), n. [As rcvivis- 
ccncc (SCO -c?/).] Same as rcvivisccncc. 

Since vitiility has, somehow or other, commenced with- 
out a designing ciiusc, why mav not the same cause pro- 
duce a reviviscency ? T. Coffin, Disquisitions, iii. 

reviviscent (rev-i-ris'eut), a. [= F. rvviviscenty 
< L. rcvivisccn{t-)s, ppr. of rcvivisccrc, revive, 
inceptive of rcr/rerc, revive: see revive.] Re- 
viving; regaining life or animation. 

All the details of the trial were canvassed anew with 
rci'inVccid interest. The Atlantic, LVIII. 390. 

revivor (re-ri'vov). [< revive + -oj-i.] in 
law, the reviving of a suit which was abated by 
the death of a party, the marriage of a female 
plaintiff, or other cause. See revival, 7. Also 
spelled rrrriTr.— Bill of revivor, a bill filed to re- 
Niven bill which had abated.— Bill Of revivor and sup- 
plement, a bill of revivor filed where it was necessary 
not only to rcNive the suit, but also to allege byway of 
supplemental pleading other facts which had occuned 
since the suit was commenced, 
revocability (rev o-ka-biri-ti), n. [= F. revo- 
cohiliic; as revocable + -ity (see -hili(y).] The 
property of being revocable; revocableness. 
Imp. Diet. 

revocable (rev'o-ka-bl), a. [< OF. revocable, 
F. revocable = Pi\ Sp. revocable =s Pg. revo- 
(javcl = It. rivocabile, < L. rcvocabdis, < rcro- 
carc, revoke : see rcrolc,] Capable of being 
recalled or revoked: as, a revocable edict or 
grant. Compare revocable. 

Howsoever you show’ bitterness, do not net anything 
that is not rcvocahlc. Bacon, Anger. 

Treaties may . . . be rernenWe at the will of either party, 
or irrevocable. Introd. to Inter. Law, § 102. 

revocableness (rev'o-ka-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being revocable. Bailey, 1727. 
revocably (rov'o-ka-bli), adv. In a revocable 
manner; so as to bo revocable. Imp. Diet. 
revocatet (rov'o-kat), v. t. [< L. revoeatus, pp. 
of rcvocarc, revoke: see rcro/.T,] To revoke; 
recall. 

His successor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did reroente 
And re-assume his liberalities. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 89. 

revocatef (rev'o-kat), a. [< L. revoeatus, pp. of 
rcvocarc, call back: see revoke.] Repressed; 
checked; also, pruned. 

But yf it axe to be revoeate. 

And yf the stok be holgh or concavate, 

Burge of the dede {dead wood], 

Palladius, Husbondrie (L\ E. T. S.), p. 70. 

revocation (rev-o-ka'shpn), n. [< OF. rcvoca- 
cion, revocation, F. revocation = Pr. revocation = 
Sp. rcvocacioH = Pg. rcvoca^do, irvoga^do = It. 
I'ivocazionc, < L. rcvocntio{n-), < rcvocarc, re- 
voke: SCO rcvocatc, rcvolr.] 1. The act of re- 
voking or recalling; also, the state of being 
recalled or summoned back. 

One of the t( 9 wn ministers, that saw’ in what manner the 
people w’erc bent for the revocation of Calvin, gaNC him 
notice of their atfection in this sort. 

Ilookir, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 
The faculty of which this act of revocation is the eneigy 
I call the reproductive. Sir IP. Hamilton, Metaph., xxi. 

2. Tlie act of revoking or annulling; the re- 
versal of a thing done by the revoker or his 
predecessor in the same autliovity: the ealling 
back of a thing granted, or the making void of 
some deed previously existing; also, the state 
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of being revoked or annulled; reversal; repeal; 
annulment: as, the revocatiou of a -will.— Revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, a proclamation by Louis 
XIV'. of France, in IGSj, annulling the edict of Nantes, and 
discontinuing religious toleration to the Huguenots. Tlic 
Protestant emigration in consequence of this revocation 
and of previous persecutions greatly injured the indus- 
tries of France. =Syn. 2. See renounce^ aboli-fh. 
revocatory (rev'o-ka-to-ri), a. [< OF. reroca- 
toirc, F. rcvocaioirc := 6p. revocatorio = Pg. rc- 
vocatorio, rcp(/(ja1orio s= It. rivocatorio, < LL. 
rcvocaiorijhf', for calling or drawing back, < L. 
rcvoca);efca\\ back: see revoke.'] Tending to 
rev^ife; pertaining to a revocation; revoking; 
recalling. , 

writs to both parties, with m-ocfftory letters 
one uprto another, sometimes to the number of six or seven. 

, y World of Wonders (ICOS), p- 137. 

Revocatory action, in civil an action to set aside 
the real contracts of a debtor made in fraud of creditors 
and operating to their prejudice. K, A. Cross, Pleading, 
p. 251. 

revoice (re-vois'), f. [<. rc- -h voice.] 1. In 
organ-bnUding, to voice again; adjust (a pipe) 
so that it may recover the voice it has lost or 
speak in a new way. — 2. To call in return; re- 
peat. [Rare.] 

And to the winds the waters hoarsely call, 

And echo back again revoiced all. 

G. Fletcher, Christ's Triumph on Earth, st. 04. 

revokable (i*e-v6'k«a-bl), a. [< revoke 4* -able.] 
That can or ma 3 ’‘ he revoked; revocahio, 
revoke (re-vdk'), v . ; pret. and pp. revoked, ppr. 
revoking. ’ [< ME. revoken, <OF, revoqncr, revoc- 
gucr, F\ rdvoqnor — Pr. Sp. revocar = Pg, revo- 
car, rcuogar = It. rivocarc, < L. revocare, call 
hack, revoke, < re-, hack, again, + vocarcj call : 
see re- and vocation. Cf, nvoke, convoke, evoke, 
provoke.] I, irons. If. To call hack; summon 
hack; cause to return. 

Christ is the glorious instrument of God for the revok- 
ing of Man. G. Berhcrt, A Priest to the Temple, 1. 

What strength thou hast 
Throughout the whole proportion of thy limbs, 
Peuoke it all into thy manly arms, 

And spare me not. 

Hegivood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 65). 
Mistress Anne Boleyn was . . . sent home again to her 
father for a season, whereat she smoked ; . . . (but after- 
ward she] was revoked unto the court. 

G. Cavendish, Wolsey, p. 07. 
How readily we wish time spent revok'd. 

Covrper, Task, vi. 25. 

2t. To bring back to consciousness; revive; 
resuscitate. 

Hym to revoken she did al hire peyne. 

And at the laste he gan his breth to drawe, 

And of his swough sone eftir that adawe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, HI. 1118. 

3f. To call back to memory; recall to mind. 

By r<;wiWnir and recollecting . . . certain passages. 

South. 

4. To annul by recalling or taking back; make 
void ; cancel ; repeal ; reverse : as, to revoke a 
will ; to revoke a privilege. 

Let them assemble, 

And on a safer judgement all revoke 
Your ignorant election. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 220. 
That forgiveness was only conditional, and is revoked by 
his recovery. Fielding, Amelia, iii. 10. 

A devise by writing . . , may be also revoked by burn- 
ing, cancelling, tearing, or obliterating thereof by the de- 
visor, or in his presence and with his consent. 

Blackstone, Com., II. xxiii. 

5t. To restrain; repress; check. 

Slie with pittliy words, and counsell sad, 

Still strove their stubborne rages to revoke. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 28. 

6t. To give xip ; renounce. 

Nay, traitor, stay, and take with thee that mortal blow or 
stroke 

Tlio which shall cause thy wretched corpse this life for to 
revoke. Pecle, Sir Clyoraon and Sir Clamydes. 

— Syn. d. Recant, Abjure, etc. (see renounce); Repeal, Re- 
scind, etc. (see abolish). 

II. intrans. 1. To recall a right or privilege 
conceded in a previous act or promise. 

Thinke ye then our Bishops will forgoe the power of ex- 
communication on whomsoever? No, certainly, unless to 
conipassD sinister ends, and then revoke when they see 
their time. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

I make a promise, and will not revoke. 

Crabbe, Works, I'll. 129. 

2. In card-playing, to neglect to follow suit 
when the player can and should do so. 
revoke (re-v6k'), [(.revoke, v.] 1. Revoca- 

tion; recall. [Rare.] 

How callous seems beyond revoke 
The clock with its last listless stroke ! 

D. G. Rossetti, Soothsay. 

2. In card-playing, the act of revoking; a fail- 
nro to follow suit when the player can and 
should do so. In whist the revoke is made when the 


wrong card is thrown; but it is not “established” (in- 
curring a severe penalty) till the trick on which it was 
made is turned or qnitted, or till the revoking player or 
his partner has again played. 


Revolt, in the sense of ‘ provoke aversion in,* ‘ shock,* 
is, I believe, scarce a centurj- old; it being a neoterism 
with Bishop Warburton, Hox-ace SValpolc, WUUain Goil- 
vvin, and Southey. F. Ball, .Slod. Eng., p. 


She never made a rei’oJl'c; nor ever passed it over in her 
adversai-y without exacting the utmost forfeiture. 

.. Lamb, Mrs. Battle on Whist. 

revokement (re-v6k'ment), «. [= It. rivoca- 
mcjito; as revoke + The act of revok- 

ing; revocation; reversal. 

Let it be noised 

That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shak., Hen. VIII., i 2. 100. 

revoker (re-v6'k6r), n. One who revokes. 

revolt (re-volt' or rf-volt'), n. [< OF. revolie, 
F. rccolte = Sp. revuhlta = Pg. revolta, < It. rivol- 
ta, revolta, a revolt, turning, overthrow, fern, of 
rivolto, revolio (< L. rcvohtUts), pp. of rcvolvcrc, 
turn, overturn, overwhelm, revolve: see re- 
volve.] i . An uprising against government or 
authoritj'; rebellion; insiuTection ; hence, any 
act of insubordination or disobedience. 

Tlieir mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 120. 

I doubt not but you have heard long since of the Revolt 
of Catelonia from the K. of Spain. 

Botvell, Letters, 3. vi. 42. 

On one side arose 

The women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Tennyson, Princess, vii. 

Sf. The act of turning away or going over to 
the opposite side; a change of sides; deser- 
tion. 

lie was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much 
enfeebled by dailj' revolts. Sir IF, Raleigh. 

The blood of j’outh bums not with such excess 
As gravity’s rcvoll to wantonness. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 74. 

Sf. Ineonstancj'; faithlessness; fickleness, es- 
pecially in love. 


=Syn. 3. To dis^st, sicken, nauseate, 
revolter (re-vol'ter or r6-vort(.‘r), n. One who 
revolts, or rises against atithority; a rebel. 

All their princes are revolters. Hos. i.x. 15. 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber! 

Milton, S. A., 1. nSO. 

revolting (re-v61'ting or re-vol'tiiig), j). a. 1. 
Given to revolt or sedition; rebellious. 

Also they promise that his Maiestie shall not permit to 
be giuen from henceforth fortresse, Castell, bridge, gate, 
or towne , . . unto Gentlemen orknightes of power, wldch 
in revolting times may rise with the same. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1677X p. 271. 

2. Causing abhorrence or extreme disgust; 
shocking; repulsive. 

What can be more unnatimd, not to say more revolting, 
than to set up any system of rights or privileges in moral 
action apart from duties? 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 95. 
=S3ni. 2. Disgusting, nauseating, offensive, abominable, 
revoltingly (rf-voF- or re-vol'ting-li), ado. In 
a revolting manner; offensively; abliorrentlj'. 
revolublo (rev'o-lu-bl), a. [< L. revolubilis, 
that may be revolved or rolled, < rcvolvcrc, re- 
volve: see revolve.] Capable or admitting of 
re voluti on . [Rar e . ] 

Us then, to W'hora the thrice three yeer 

Hath flll’d his rcvoluble orb, since our arrival here, 

I blame not to wish home mnch more. 

Chapnmn, Iliad, ii. 250. 

revolubly (rev'o-lu-bli), adv. In a revoluble 
manner; so as to be capable of revolution. 
[Rare.] 

The sight tube being clamped to the carriage (for tran- 
sit-instruments], so as to be revolubly adjusted thereon. 

Sei. Atner., N. S., T.XTT T. 35. 


Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 

Shak., Sonnets, xcii. 


4t. A revolter. 

You ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 161. 


s=Syn. 1. Seditiim, Rebellion, etc. See insurrection. 
revolt (re-volt' or re-volt'), v. [< OF. rcvolici', 
F. rcvolthr = Pg. rcvoltar = It. rivoltare, revol- 
tare; fi*om the noun.] X,'intrans. If, Totui’n 
away ; turn aside fi*om a former cause or under- 
taking; fall off; change sides; go over to the 
opposite party; desert. 

The stout Parisians do revolt, 

And turn again unto the warlike Fiench. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 2. 2. 

Monsieur Arnaud . . . wasthen of the religion, but had 
promised to revolt to the King’s side. 

Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (ed. Howells), p. 146. 

2. To break away from established authori- 
ty; renounce allegiance and subjection; rise 
against a government in open rebellion ; rebel ; 
mutiny. 

The Edomites revolted from under the hand of Judah. 

2 Chron. xxi. 10. 


Let the church, oiu* mother, breatlie her curse, 

A mother’s curse, on her revolting son. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 257. 

3t. To prove faithless or inconstant, especially 
in love. 

You arc already Love’s firm votarj'. 

And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 2. 59. 
Live happier 

In other choice, fair Amidea, *tis 
Some shame to say ray heart’s revolted. 

Shirley, Traitor, ii. 1. 

4. To turn a-way in hoiTor or disgust; be re- 
pelled or shocked. 

Her mind revolted at the idea of using violence to any 
one. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxiv. 

II. trans. It- To roll back; turnback. 

As a thonder bolt 
Perceth the yielding ayre, and doth displace 
The soring clouds into sad showres ymolt; 

So to lier void the flames, and did their force revolt. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. xi. 25. 


revolute (rev'6-lut), a. [= F. rcvolit, < L. revo- 
lutus, pp. of 'rcvolvcrc, revolve: see revolve.] 
Rolled or curled backward or do^NTi- 
ward; rolled back, as the tips or 
margins of some leaves, fronds, 
etc.; in vernation and estivation, 
rolled backward from both the 
sides. See also cuts under Notho- 
cliltena, Pieris, and Bafflesia.-^evo- 
lute antenn®, in entom., antenn® whicli 
in repose are rolled or coiled spirally out- 
ward and backward, as in certain Byrne- 
noptera. 

revolute (rev'o-lut), v. i. To re- 
volve. [Colloq.] 

Then he frames a second motion 
From thy revolnting eyes. 

The Academy, March 1, 1890, p. 163. 

revolution (rev-o-lu'shon), [< 

ME. rcuolucion, (.'OF. revolution, P. 
r6vohitlon=Fi'. revohtcio = Sp. revo- 
Incion = Pg. rcvohtgdo = It. rivolv- 
zionc, rcvohizionc = D, rcvohitic = 

G. Sw. Dan, revolution, < LL. revo- 

?Hffo(7?-), a revolving, < L. ^ ^ 

pp. revolutus, revolve, turn over: 

see revolve.] 1. Theactof revolv- margined Le.?f 

ing or turning completely round, 

so as to bring every point of the The^^’ie^af Is 

turning body back to its first posi- veSeUctwn."^* 

tion ; a complete rotation through 

360°. "VYhoro the distinction is of importance, 

this is called a rotation. 

She was probably the ver>’ last person in town who still 
kept the time-honored spinning-wheel in constant revolu- 
tion. Bauihome, Seven Gables, v, 

2. The act of movung completely around a cir- 
cular or oval cotu’se, independently of any rota- 
tion. In arevolution without rotation, everj’ part of the 
body moves by an equal amount, wiiile in rotation the 
motions of the different parts arc proportional to their 
distances from the axis. But revolutions and rotations 
may be combined. Thus, the planets perform 7ri-oZuh'(Mi5 
round the sun, and at the same time rotations about tbeir 
own axes. The moon pei forms a roiatio7i on its axis in 
precisely the same time in which it performs arevolution 
round the earth, to which it consequently always turns 
the same side. 



2\. To tuiTi c.way from allegiance; cause to 
rebel. 

Wliether of us is moste culpable. I in following and 
obeying the King, or you in altering and revolting ye 
kingdome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 236, 
3. To repel; shock; cause to turn awajMn ab- 
hori’ence or disgust. 

This abominable medley is made rather io revolt young 
and ingenuous minds. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 

Hideous as the deeds 

VV'liich you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 

Shdley, The Genci, i. 1. 


So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater so manifold, . . . and on their orbs impose 
Such lestless revolution day by day. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 31. 

3. A round of periodic orrecurrent changes or 
events ; a cycle, especially of time : as, the revo- 
lutions of the seasons, or of the hours of the day 
and night. 

0 God ! that one might read the book of fate, 

And see tlie revolution of the times 

"Make mountains level. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 46. 

The Duke of Buckingham himself flew' not so high in so 
short a Revolttiimx of Time. Botvell, Letters, I. v. 52. 



revolution 

There must bea strange dissolution of natural affection^ 
a strange unthankfulness for all that homes have given. 
. . . «hcn cicli man would fain build to himself, and 
Imilcl for the Uttle revolution of his own life only. 

liv^ldn, Seven Lamps of Architecture, Memory, § 3. 
Hoiice — 4. A recuixent period or moment in 
time. [Rare.] 

Thither by harpy-footed furies haled. 

At certain revoluiiom all tlie damn’d 

Are brought. Milton, P. L., ii. 597. 

5. A total change of circumstances; a com- 
plete alteration in character, system, or condi- 
tions. 

<^’h'ipless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sex- 
ton -p.ide : here’s a fine revocation, and we had the trick 
t*' ic 't. Shak.^ Hamlet, v. i, 9S. 

and I.mguages, andforrasof government, and 
of jirn ate life, and modes of thinking, all have un- 
denrorio .i fULC'-sBiun of rcvolution$, 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

S}n^ciGcaUy — 6. A radical change in social or 
govcniraontal conditions; the overthrow of an 
e''tahlhhed political system, generally accom- 
panied liy far-reaching social changes. The tenn 
Jleidudnn, in English history, is applied distinctively to 
the convulsion by wliich James II. was driven from the 
tliroiie in IGSS. In American liistory it is applied to the 
ar of independence. See below. [In this sense the woid 
i' sometimes used adjectively.] 

TliL elections , , . generally fell upon men of rcvoZntion 
principles, Smollett, Hist. Eng., i. Cu 

The revolution, ns It is called, produced no other clianges 
than tbn^e which were necessarily caused by the deciara- 
tion of independence. Calhoun, Works, 1. 189. 

A state of society in ^\li:cli revolutionis alwai'B imminent 
i^ disastrous alike to moial, political, and material inter- 
ests. Lcchj, Eng. in ISth Cent., ii. 

7. Tbo act of rolling or moving back ; a return 
to u point previously occupied. 

Fear 

Comes thundering back with dreadful rerofwtion 
On in> defenceless head. Milton, I*. L., x- 815. 

8t. The net of revolving or turning to and fro 
in the mind; consideration; hence, opcndelib- 
oration; discussion. 

Cut. Pir, I prayyou, howe some ever my maister reken- 
eth with any of his servaunts, bring not the inatlcrlnra’- 
oluti'jn in the open Couite, Pa^on Letters, 1, 388. 

9. The winding or turning of a spiral about its 
axis, as a spiral of a shell about the columella; 
one of tlie coils orwborls thus produced; a volu- 
tion; a turn — American Revolution, the aeries of 
mcvemi*nts by which tlie thirteen American colonics of 
Great Britain revolted against the mother countiy'. and 
as«ern'd and maintained their independence, liostllities 
bcg.in in 1775, independence wa.s dcclaied in 1770, and the 
help of France was formally secured In 1778. The war was 
practlf'.dlyeiidtdby the surrenderof the chief British army 
at Yorktnwn In 1781, and the independence of the United 
States was recognized by treaty of pe.acc in 1783. —Anoma- 
listic revolution. See anomoftyffc.— English Revolu- 
tion, the inovementsby which James II. was forced to leave 
England, and a purer constitutional government was se- 
cured through the aid of William of Orange, who landed 
with an Anglo-Dutcli army in Kovember, 1683. In 1(539 
William and Marj' were proclaimed constitutional sover- 
eigns, and I’arliaineiit passed the Bill of Rights. — French 
Revolution, the scriesof movements which broughtaliout 
the downfall of the old absolute monarchy In France, the 
establUhment of the republic, and the abolition of many 
abuses. The States General assembled in May, 1780, and 
the Third Estate at once took the lead. Tlie B.astille was 
stormed liy the people, and in thesameyearthcConstilucnt 
A^scmblyovertlirewfeudal privileges and transferred ec- 
ckria.Htical property to the state. Abolition of titles and of 
right of primogeniture, ajid otlier reforms, were etfected in 
TT9 >. The ne.\t year a constitution M'as adopted and tho 
Constituent was succeeded by the Legislative Asaernbly. 
In 1791 a crjalition of nations was formed against France, 
the royal f.iinily was imprisoned, and in. September thef'on- 
veiition replaced the Legislative Assembly and proclaimed 
the republic, I.OU 1 S XVI. w.os executed In 1793, and the 
Reign of TeiTor followed in 1703-4 ; royalist risings were 
.sappressed. and the foreign wars successfully prosecuted. 
Tlie revolutionary period may be regarded as ending with 
tile establishraentof tho Directory In 1795, or as extending 
to the founding of the Consulate In 1799, or even later. 
Other French revolutions in 1830, 1848, and 1870 resulted 
respectively in the overthrow of the Bourbon monarchy of 
the Restoration, of the monarchy of Ixmls Philippe, and of 
the Second Empire.— Polo Of revolution. See 
Revolution-Indicator. Same as operamefer.— Solid of 
revolution, a solid containing all tlie points traversed by 
a plane figure in making a revolution round .an axis In its 
plane, and containing no others. The ellip<!oid, parabo- 
loid, hyperboloid, etc., of revolution are examples. =sSyn. 

6. .Sec iMurredion. 

revolutionary (rov-o-lu'shon-a-ri), a. and n. 
[= F. revolutionnaire t=: Sp. P^. rcvoJucionario 
= It. ricohizionario; as revolution + L 

a, 1. Perfcaming to a revolution in govern- 
ment, or [cap.'] to any movement or crisis 
known as the lievolution: as, a revolntionarii 
war; Jicrohtiionarij heroes; tbo llcvohiiionartj 
epoch in American history. 

In considering the policy to be adopted for suppressing 
the Insurrection, I have been anxious and careful tliat the 
Inev'itablc conflict for this purpose shall not degenerato 
into a violent and remorseless revolutionary struggle. 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 170. 
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2. Tending to produce revolution; subversive 
of established codes or systems: as^ revolution- 
ary measures; revolutionary doctrines. 

It is much less a reasoning conviction than unreason- 
ing sentiments of attachment that enable Governments 
to bear the strain of occasional maladministration, revo- 
Zufionar^ panics, and seasons of calamity. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 
Revolutionary calendar. See republican calendar, 
under calendar . — Revolutionary tribunal. See trilm- 
nal. 

II. )i.; pi. revolutionaries (-riz). A revolu- 
tionist. 

Dumfries was a Tory town, and could not tolerate a 
rci'ohrtionari/. J. Wilson. 

It Is necessarj' for eveiy student of historj' to know 
what manner of men they are who becomerevolutionariai, 
and what causes drive them to revolution. 

Kinyiley, Alton Locke, Pref. (1862). (Davies.) 

revolutioner (rov-o-lu'sbon-fer), n. [< revolu- 
tion + -er2. Of. revolutionary.'] Same as revo- 
lutionary. 

The people were divided into three parties, namely, the 
■\Villiaraitcs, the Jacobites, and tho discontented Revolit- 
iioncTS. Smollett, Hist. Eng., i. 4. 

revolutionise, i>. See revolutionize. 
revolutionism (rev-o-lu'shon-izm), n. [< rev- 
olution + Revolutionary principles. 

North Brit. Her. (rmp. Diet.) 
revolutionist (rev-o-lu'shou-ist), n. [< revo- 
lution + -w/.] One Avlio desires or endeavors 
to effeet a social or political revolution ; one 
wlio take.s part in a revolution. 

If all rccoluiionist.<t were not proof against all caution, I 
should recommend it to their consideration tliat no per- 
sons were ever known in history, either sacred or pro- 
fane, to vex the sepulchre. Durkc. 

Many foreign revolutionists out of work added to the 
general mfeunderstniuling their contribution of broken 
English in every most ingenious form of fracture. 

Lovell, Study Windows, p. 194. 

revolutionize (rov-o-lu'shon-iz), v,; prot. and 
pp. revolutionized. pi)r. revolutionizing. [< rev- 
olution + -/rr.] 1. irons. 1. To bring about a 
revolution in: effect a change in the political 
constitution of: as, to revolutionize a govern- 
ment. 

Who. In Ills luni, was sure my Either plann'd 
To revolutionise liis native laud. 

Crabhe, Talcs of the Hall, x. 

2. To alter completely; effect a radical change 
in. 

Wc need this (absolute rcllgionl to heal the vices of 
modern society, to revolutionize this modern feudalism of 
gold. Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons, v 

I even think that their [the rams’] employment will go 
as far to revolutionize the conditions of naval warfare as 
has the {ntix>duction of biccch-loaUlng guns and rifles 
tlioso of fighting ashore. N. A. Rev., CXXXIX, 434. 

II. intrans. To undergo a revolution; bo- 
ooino completely altered in social or political 
respects. 

Ger.iany is by nature too ttiorough to be able to revo. 
tutiomze without revotufionizini/ from a fiindauiental prin- 
ciple, nud following tliat principle to Us utmost limits, 

Marx, quoted In Ilae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 124. 

Also sjielled revolutionise. 
revolutive (rev'o-Ul-tlv), a. [< F. r(«olutif (in 
sense 2); as revolute + -irc.] 1. Turning over; 
revolving; cogitating. 

Being so concerned with tlie inquisitive and revolutive 
soul of man. Fcttham. Letters, xvii. {Latham.} 

2. In hot., same as revolute, or somotiines re- 
stricted to tlie case of vernation and estivation, 
revolvable (ro-vol'va-bl), a. [< rccolvc -1- 
-ahle.) C.apable of being revolved. 

The upper cap of tlie mill is revolvaUe. Nature, XL. 643. 

revolve (re-volv'), r. ; prot. and pp. revolved, 
ppr. revolvhuj. [< ME. rcvnluen, < OF. revolver 
= Sp. Pg, revolver, stir, = It. rivolvere, < L. rc- 
roh-cre, roll back, revolve, < re-, 'back, + rolvcrc, 
roll: see volithlc, volve. Cf. convolve, devolve, 
crolrc, involve.) I. intrans. 1. To turn or roll 
about on an axis; rotate. 

Beware 

Lest, where you seek the common love of these, 

The common hate witli the rcvolviny wheel 
Should drag you cloivn. Tennyson, Princess, vi. 

2. To move about 4i confer; circle; move in a 
curved path ; follow such a course as to como 
round again to a former placo: as, tho planets 
revolve about the sun. 

In the same chcle we revdee. Tennyson, Two Voices. 

jSIinds roll in paths like planets; they reuofre. 

This in a larger, that a imtrowcr ring. 

But round they come at last to that same phase. 

0. W. Holmes, ilaster and Scholar. 

3. To pass through periodic clianges; return 
or recur at regular intervals; hence, to come 
around in process of time. 


revolver 

In the course of one revolviny moon 
Was chyraist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, i. 549 
To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings. 

Scott, ilarmion, L, Iiit. 

4. To pass to and fro in the mind; be revolved 
or pondered. 

Much of this nature revolved in my mind, thrown in by 
the enemy to discourage and cast me down. 

T. Elltcood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 205. 

5. To revolve ideas in the mind; dwell, as upon 
a fixed idea; meditate; ponder. 

If this [letter] fall into thy hand, revolve. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 155. 
Still 

ily mother went revolving on the word. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

6f. To return; devolve again. 

On the desertion of an appeal, tho judgment does, ipso 
j'ure, revolve to the judge a quo. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

II. trans. 1. To turn or cause to roll round, 
as upon an axis. 

Then in the east her turn she [the moon] shines, 
Revolved, on heaven’s great axle. Milton, P. L., vii. 381. 

2. To cause to move in a circular course or 
orbit: as, to revolve the planets in an orrery. 

If the diurnal motion of the air 

Revolves the planets in their destined sphere, 

How are the secondary orbs impelled? 

How are the moons from falling headlong held ? 

Chatterton, To Rev. Mr. Catcott. , 

3. To turn over and over in the mind; ponder; 
meditate on; consider. 

The ancient authors, both in divinity and in humanity, 
which had long time slept In libraries, began generally to 
be read and revolved. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 39. 
Long stood Sir Bedivere, 

Revolving many memories. 

Tennyson, Alorte d’ Arthur. 

4|. To turn over the pages of; look through; 
search. 

I remember, on a day I teiiolued the registers In the 
capitol, I red a right moruailous thyng. Golden Book, xii. 
Straight I again revolved 
Tlie law and prophets, searching what was writ 
Concerning the Messial). Milton, P. R.., i. 259. 

revolvef (re-volv'), n. [< revolve, r.] 1; A 
revolution a radical change in political or 
social affairs. 

In all revolves and turns of state 
Decreed by (what dee call him) fate, 

D'Urfcy, Colin’s Walk, i. (Davies.) 

2. A thought; a purpose or intention. 

When Mldelton saw GrinuiU’s hie revolve, 

Past hope, past thought, past reach of all aspire. 

Once more to mouo him flie, he doth resolue. 

G. Markham, Sir R. Grinuile, p. .59. (Davies.) 

revolved (re-volvd'), n. [< revolve -ed^,] In 
zooL, same as revolute, 

revolvement (ro-volv'ment), n. [= Sp. revolvi- 
micnio = Pg. rci'olvimcnio ; as revolve + -meut.] 
Tho act of revolving or turning over, as in the 
mind; reflection. fPorccsier. 
revolvency (rf-vol'ven-si), n. [< L. revol- 
veu(t-)s, ppr. of rcvolvorc, revolve: see revolve.] 
Tlie state, act, or principle of revolring; revo- 
lution. 

Its own revolvency upholds the world. 

C(nopcr, Task, i. 372. 

revolver (re-vol'vfer), «. [< rccoJee -ci-l.] 1 . 
One who or that which revolves. — 2. Speeifieal- 



Fi’g". I. Army Revolver, 45-caIibcr. barret; i.frame; ir,cylinder; 
rf, center-pin ; e, ^uard ; f, bnck-str.ip , g, hammer; h, mainspring; 
t,hammer-rol) and hammer rivet ; y, hammer screw; it, hammer-cam ; 
t, hand and hand-spring; tn, stop bolt and stop-bolt screw; n, trig- 
ger ; o, ccntcr-pin bustling ; /, (inng-pin and firing-pin rivet ; q, ejector- 
rod and spring: r. ejector head, j, ejcctor-tube screw; /.guard-screw; 
K, scar amt stop bolt spring combined ; v, back-strap screw; tv, main 
spring-screw; x, front sight: center-pin-catch screw; j. cjector-tube. 
Ijy removing tlie center pin d, the cylinder c may be taken out of the 
frame b for cleaning and reloading. In cocking the hand and hand- 
roll I revolve the cylinder ttirough an arc limited by the stop, stop- 
Itoli. and stop-bolt spring, bnnging another cartridge into position for 
firing. Tlie cylinder li.is six chambers. The stock (not shown) is fas- 
tened to the Sides of the frame by screws. The recoil-plate is shown 
at b'. 

Fig a. Partial Longitudinal Section of Common Revolver, a-, bar- 
rel, b, frame; r, joint pivot screw; cylinder-catch; rf , cylinder-catch- 
cam screw, rf' , cyhndcr-catcli screw, e, barrel-catch; /, cylinder; 
/f, extractor I extractnr-stud ; h, extractor stem with coiled ex- 
tractor-spring; f,steatly-pin: fnction-cojlar; /(■, lifter; /.pawl and 
panlpm, m, p.iwl spring; «, hammer; o, mainspring: /, main- 
spring swnet, <7, str.im-scrcw ; hammer-stud; /, trigger; «, recoil- 
il.ite; V, stop, stop-pin, .incl stop-spring; tn, hand, hand-spring, and 
land-spnng pm ; x, guard ; y, guard-screw ; z, front sight. 



revolver 

ly — (rf) A revolving firearm, especially a pistol, 
liaving a revolving barrel provided vdth a num- 
ber of bores (as in earlier styles of tbo weapon), 
or (as in modern forms) a single barrel with a 
revolving cylinder at its base, pro^^ded with a 
number of cliambers. When the barrel or cylinder re- 
volves on itslongitudinalaxiSjthe several Ijoresor chambers 
are brought in succession into relation with thing-nicchii* 
nism for successive and rapid firing. In tlie modern forms 
of the arm the cliambers of the cylinder arc, by such i ev- 
olution, brought successively into lino with the bore in 
tlie barrel, which is also the firing position. In this posi- 
tion each cliamber respectively forms a continuation of 
tlie bore in the barrel. Six is the common number of 
chambers. The most vital distinction between caily 
and modern revolving firearms is that the barrels of the 
former were directly revolved by the hand ; wliilc in the 
latter the revolving-mechanism is connected with the llr- 
ing-meclianism, the cocking of which automatically re- 
volves the cylinder. Jletal cartridges with conical bullets 
are used in all modern revolvers, the loading being done 
atthc breech. Some arc self-cocking —that is, arc cocked 
by pulling the trigger which also discharges them. Some, 
by i)eculiar mechanism (though, for general use, they may 
be cocked in tlic ordinarj* way for taking deliberate aim), 
are by a quick adjustment changed into self-cocking pis- 
tols for more nipid firing in emergencies uhere accurate 
aim is of suborilinatc importance. Colonel Colt of the 
United States was the first to produce a really service- 
able and valuable revolving arm, though the principle 
was known in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
(&) A revolving Crtuiiou. — 3. A revolving horse- 
rake. 

revolving (re-vol'^^ug), 7 ). <7. Turning; rolling; 
moving roiiiul — Revolving brush, car, ^aphragm, 
grate, harrow, light, mill, oven. See the nouns.— Re- 
volving cannon. See nmc/nn(’-'7un.— Revolving fur- 
nace, a furnace used extensively in making ball soda or 
black-ash, consisting of a largo cj Under of iron hooped 
with solid steel tiros shrunk on the shell, which is sup- 
ported by ami turns on friction-wheels or -rollers. Unlike 
the revolving furnace for cbloridizuig ores, this furnace 
has no interior paititlon. The heat is supplied by a Sio- 
meus regeneiatise gas-furnace, or by a coal-furnace, and 
the hot tlame circulates longltudinallv through the cylin- 
der into a smoke-stack or chimney. The charging is done 
through a hole in the side of the cylinder, and the crurle 
soda, rolled into balls by the motion of the cj Under, is dls- 
chaigcd through the same opening.— Revolving pistol. 
Same as reiWrcr,— Revolving press. See Re- 
volving storm, ri cj clone. 

revomit (re-vom'it), r, ^ [s= It. rrvonulari ; as 

rc~ + vomi}, Cf. F. rcromir, < L. rcronicrc, vomit 
fovtii again, tl]>govgo, < rf-, again, + vonnrCy 
vomit: soo To vomit or pour forth 

again; rojeet from the stomach. 

They poure the wine downc the throatc . . . that they 
might cast it vpagainc and so take more in the place, vom- 
iting and rcromtfjufjf . , . that which the\ liaue drunkc. 

Ilnkcinll. Apology, i\.a. 

revulset (re*vnls'). r. t. [< F. yt'nil.srr, < L. tr- 
viilbiis, pp. of irvcileir, ]ihu‘k back: sec rerd'^.] 

1, To affect by revulsion; pull or draw buck: 
^vithdraw. 

Nothing is so cfTcctual as fro(iucnt vomits to witlidraw 
and rcrulse tlie peccant humours from tlie lelavcil liowels. 

G. Cheijne, Natural Method. {Lathnm.) 

2. To draw away: applied to counter-irritation, 
revulsent (re-vul'sont), a. and n, [< rdaUc + 

-onf.] I. a. Same as rcvcllcnt. 

II. ». A coiinter-iiTitant. 

revulsion (re-vurs«lion), n. [< OF. rcnilsitm, 
F. revulsion = Sp. n nil'iion = Pg. revuLsao = 
It. rii'ulsiouc, < L. rcntlf'io{u-), a tearing off or 
away, < rcvcUcrc, pp. rcvulsus, pluck back: see 
rcrc/2.] 1. The act of pulling or drawing away ; 
abstraction; forced separation. 

The rci’u/yion of capital from other trades of which the 
returns arc more freiiuent, 

yl(/nj7i Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 7. 

2, In lued., the diminution of morbid action in 
one locality by developing it artificially in an- 
other, as by counter-irritation. — 3. A sudden 
or violent change, particularly a change of feel- 
ing. 

A sudden and violent rccnlsion of feeling. Macaiilaif. 

no was quite old enough . . . to have seen with Ins own 
eyes the conversion of the court, [and] its rci-xilirion to tlie 
ancient worship under Julian the Apostate 

The Atlantic, LXV, 140. 

revulsive (re-vul'siv), a. and u. [= F. rcculsif 
= Sp. Pg. It. rcvulsiro, < L. rcrulsKs, pp, of rc~ 
vcUcrCy pull away: see I. a. Ilaxnng 

the power of revulsion; tending to revulsion; 
capable of^nrodueing revulsion. 

The w: 3 ' to cure'’ the megrim is diverse, acetu ding to tho 
cause : either by cu tting a vein, pui’ging. rcTutvi’n’ or local 
remedies. *> Jicv. T, Ailams, \\ orks, I. 4(3. 

II. «. That wh’^ioli has the power of with- 
drawing ; specifietMly, an agent which iiroduccs 
reAUilsion, 

Salt is a revulsive Ta^s the salt. 

It. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p, 13S. 

revulsor (re-vursor), )i. [< rcvulsc + -or.] An 
apparatus by means of which lieat and cold can 
be alternately apvlicd as curative agents. 
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Rev. Ver. An abbreviation of 
(of tho English Bible), 
revyet, r. See revie. 

rew^, An obsolete or dialectal form of 
row“. 

reW“f, V. and n. An obsolete spelling of ruc^. 
rew^t (ro). An obsolete preterit of roic^. 
rewake, V. An erroneous form, found in tho 
sixteenth-centmy editions of Chaucer, for rc~ 
voice. 

rewaken (re-wa'kn), i\ [< re- + waJccn.'] To 
waken again. 

Love will . . . at the spiritual prime 
Itcicaken with tlio dawning soul. 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, xliii. 

rewallt, v. A (perverted) Middle English form 
of ruld, L)/(lfj(tlc. 

rewaltt, V. t. and *. [ME.; origin obscure.] 
To give up or surrender. HalUwcU. 
reward (ro-wfird'), v. [< ME. rewarden, < OF. 
rewarder, reswardevy au older form of rcgiiardcr, 
regardevy regard, < rc-y back, + wardcry gardcr, 
mark, heed: see guard. Doublet of regard."] 

1. irons. If. To mark; regard; observe; notice 
carefully. 

Hit you bcliouith reivardc and behold 
ilo shall doo goiicnic and rule this eontre. 

Jtom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1, 23G7. 
2f. To look after; watch over; have regard or 
consideration for. 

Ac if ye licho hauc rciitlie and reicardc wcl the pore, . . . 
Crislc of his ciirtcjsie slial coiifortc oovv atte lastc. 

JUers Idoinnan (B), xiv. 145, 

3. To recompense; ro(|uite; repay, ns for good 
or evil conduct (commonly in a good sense); 
remunerate, ns for iisefuliioss or incrit; com- 
pensate. 

Kjng Anfcriiis thcr with he was contentc, 

And hyin reivardid well for his presente. 

Gcncrifdcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2407. 
I'll follow as they say, for reward, lie that numrd.onc, 
God mmrd him! Shak., 1 JIcn. IV., v. 4. 107. 

4, To make return for; give a recompense 
for. 

Jlcivard not hospitality 
With such black payment. 

Shak., Lucrcce, 1. 575. 

5f. To give in recompense or return, ns for 
citlier good or evil. 

Tliou hast reirarded me goo«l, vvliercas I have rorarffrd 
thcc evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17. 

A blessing may be rcicarded Into tlic bosom of the faith- 
ful and tender biotlier or sister that . . . admonisheth. 

Penn, Tmvels In Uolland, etc. 

6. To serve as a return or recompense to; be 
a rewartl to. 

No petty i> 08 t rcjmrcfjf a nobleman 

For spemiing >out!i In splcndhl lackcy-woik. 

Broteniuy, Ring ami Book, I. GO. 

7. To serve ns return or recompenso for. 

still happier. If he (111 n thankful soil. 

Ami fruit reward Ills honoumblc toil. 

Cowiwr, Hope, 1. 701. 
The central court of the Hareem Is one of the richest 
illscovcrics that retvarded >1. I'laco’e Imlustr}'. 

J. Feryusson, Hist. Arch., I. 173. 

II. iutrans. To make requital ; bestow a re- 
turn or recompense, especially for meritorious 
conduct. 

But you great wise persons have a fetch of state, to em- 
ploy with conntcnniice ami cncouiagcinent, but rcirnnf 
with austerity and dlsgnicc. 

Chapman, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 

reward (re-ward'), n. [< ^lE. reicardCy reward, 
< OF. rewardy an earlier form of reguardy regard, 
regard, < rewarder, regardci'y regard : sec rnrurt/, 
regardy v., and cf. regard, n.] If. Notice ; heed ; 
consideration; rc.spoct; regard. 

Thnuno Reson rod forth and tok reward of no man, 

And dude as Conscience kenned til he the kyng mettc. 

Piers Plomnan (C), v. 40. 
Men take more rewarde to the iiombre than to the sa- 
pience of persons. Chaucer, Tale of Slelibcus. 

2. The act of rewarding, or the state of being 
rewarded; requital, especially for usefulness 
or merit; remuneration. 

The end for which all profitable laws 
Were made looks two ways only, the reward 
Of Innocent good men, and the punishment 
Of bad delinquents. 

Fletcher (and another). Queen of Corinth, v. 4. 
The hope of reward and fear of punishment, especially 
in a future life, arc indispensable as auxiliary motives to 
the great majority of mankind. 

Fowler, Shafteslmrj' and Hutclicson, p. 150. 

3. That wbieh is given in requital of good or 
evil, especially good ; a return; a recompense; 
commonly, a gift bestowed in recognition of 
past serxicc or merit; a guerdon. 


rewood 

Now-a-days they call them gentle renards: let them 
leave tlicir coloring, and call them by their Christian 
name, bribes. Latimci', 3d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1540. 

Now rewards and piinisliments do always presuppose 
something willingly done well or ill. 

IlooJccr, Eccles. Polity, i. 9. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and reuards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks. 

Shale., Hamlet, iii. 2. 72. 

Hanging was the reward of treason and desertion. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § IG. 

4. The fruit of one’s labor or works; profit; 
return. 

The dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
more a reward. Eccl. ix. 5. 

5. A sum of money offered for taking or de- 
tecting a criminal, or for the recovery of any- 
thing lost. — In reward oft, in comparison with. 

Yit of Dauiiger cometh no blame, 

In reward of my doughter Sliaine. 

Pom. of the Pose, 1. 3254. 
= Syn. 3. Pay, compensation, remuneration, requital, 
retribution. 

rewardable (re-war'da-bl), a. [< reward + 
‘dUc.] Capable of being rewarded: worthy of 
rocompeusc. 

No good woorke of man is rewardable in heauen of his 
owne nature, but through the mere goodnes of God. 

Sir T. Mcn'c, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 25. 
Rewards do always presuppose such duties performed 
as are rewardable. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 11. 

rewardableness (re-war'da-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being rewardable, or worthy of 
reward. 

What can be the praise or rewardableness of doing that 
which a man cannot chiise but do? 

J. Goodman, Winter Evening Conferences, p. 2. 

rewardably (re-wur'da-bli), ailv. In a reward- 
able inamierj ’so as to bo rewardable. Imp. 
Diet. 

rewarder (rC-war'd6r), h. One wbo rewards; 
one who roci'iiites or recompenses. 

A libcml rcn-anler of liis friends. 

Shak., Ilicll. III., i. 3. 123. 

rewardful (re-ward'ful), < 1 . [< reward + -/«!.] 

Yielding reward ; rewarding. [Rare.] 

Whose pniec rvns great, and lionaty most rewant/uU. 

Spemer, Colin Clout, 1. 1S7. 

rewardfulness(re-ward'f\d-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being rewardful; capability of yielding 
a reward. 

Of the ticauty, tho rctcnrit.fulncsfi, of tho place I cannot 
trust myself to siieak. The Cctilury, VI. 30. 

rewardless (re-ward'les), ». [< reward + -less.'] 
Having no reward. 

rewa-rewa (ra'wii-ra'wji), n. [Xew Zealand.] 
Sep Kiiirililia. 

rewbarbt, >i. An obsolete form of rhiiharh. 
rewet. An obsolete form of met-, rite-, row". 
reweigh (re-wa'), r. f. [< rc- -I- weigh.'] To 
weigh a second time; verify the weight of by 
a second test or trial. 

It only remained now to remove the condensers, and 
Tcim’ph them with all necessary precautions. 

Avicr. Chem. Jour..X. 07. 

rewelt, ». and r. An obsolete spelling of ridc'h. 
rewel-bonef, ». [< ME. rcwcl-booii, rowcl-hooii, 

rcwcl-hoiic, riicUc-boiiCj rciii/llc-boiic, < rciecl, row- 
el (of uncertain meamng, in form like rowel, lit. 
a little wlicel, < OP. roiiellc, a little wheel: see 
rowel), + boon, bone, nppar. same as bonc'^.] A 
word of unknown meaning, occunlng in the 
lino: 

Ilissadcl wasof rrnrf.tonn. Chaucer, SirThopas, 1. 167. 

liuet-lonc is mentioned by Ciiaucer ... ns tlie mate- 
rial of a saddle. It is not, of course, to be tbence supposed 
that rud-honc was commonly or even actually used for that 
purpose, ... In tho Turnament of Tottenham I'ibbe’s 
garland is described as "fulle of rucllc banes," which an- 
other copy niters to rounde boni/s. In tlie romance of 
llcmbrun, p. 43S, the coping of a wall is mentioned as 
made "of fin ruieat, tliat sclion swithe biightc.” 

nalUuell. 

rewet (rii'ot), n. [<F. roncf, little wheel, gun- 
lock, dim. of rone, a wheel, < L. rota, a wheel: 
seo rotanj, rowel.] 1. Originally, the revolving 
part of a wheel-lock. Hence — 2. Tho wheel- 
look itself. — 3. A gun fitted with a wheel-lock. 
Seo Iiarqncbns. 

rewfult, a. A Jliddlo English form of rncftd. 
ret^ullichet, ade. A Middle English form of 
rncfnlhj. Chancer. 

rewin (re-win'), e. f. [< rc- + To wiu a 

second time; win back. 

Tlie I’nlatinnte was not worth tlie mrimnng. Fuller. 

rewlichet, a. See r»h/i. 
rewmet, »• A Jliddlo English form of realm. 
rewood (re-wiid'), r. t. [< rc- + leoocD.] To 
plant again with trees; reforest. 



rewood 

riCicooflinr; the hiph lands where the streams take rise. 

ycjc York SemiAveekhj TrihunCy Dec. 24, 18SG. 

reword (re-werd'), v. A [< rc- + word.'] 1. 
To put into words again; repeat. 

It is not madness 

That I have utter’d ; bring me to the test, 

And I tlie mutter will rc-tcord; which madness 
■WnuM gambol from. Shah, Hamlet, iii. 4. 143. 

2. To roecho. 

A hill wliose concave womb re-xcorded 
A plaintful storj’ from a sistering vale. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, L 1. 

3 . To word anew ; put into different words : as, 
to rnrord a statement. 

rewrite (re-rlt'). r. i. [< re- + icWff,] To write 
a S'-vond time. 

Write and rctrriti*, blot out, nnd write again, 

And fur its 6« iftness ne'er applaud jour pen. 

Yuujin, To Tope. 

rewthet, An obsolete form of ruth. 
rewthlest, o. An obsolete fonn of ruthless. 
res freks), [< L. rex (rer/-), a king C= OIr. rtg, 
Ii*. rif/h = Gael. ri\oh = W. rhi = Skt. rdJaUf a 
king: see IiOjV-), Kretjcrc CSkt. -/ rdj), rule : see 
rtgeuis and rich, riche. Hence ult. roy, royal, 
Tfgal, realty regale^, etc.] Akin^.— To playrest, 
to'play the king ; act despotically or with violence; han- 
dle a iicrson roughly; “play the niiEchief." This phrase 
probably alludes to tlie Hex, or king, in the early English 
pl.ijF, a character maiked by more or less violence. The 
noun in time lost its literal meaning, and was often spelled 
rcalf, i'cels ("keep a reaks," etc.), and used as if meaning 
‘tricks.’ 

I . . . thinke it to be the greatest indignitio to the 
Quetne that may be to suffer such a caytiff to plai/ such 
Jtex. Spenfer, State of Ireland. 

The sound of the liautboys and bagpipes plaijinij reeks 
with the high and stately timber. 

'' Urquharl, tr. of Eabelals, iii. 2. 

Love nitli Rage Icept such a reaKes that I thought they 
would have gone mad together. 

Hreion, Dream of Strange Effects, p. 17. 

Then came the English ordnance, which had been 
brought to land, to /j/uy such rcaks among the horse that 
they were forced to fly. 

Court and Tixnes 0 / Charles I., 1. 2j0. 

rexen, ”■ A plural of resh-, a variant of ras/ii. 
Hallitirll. 

rex-playert, [Found only in tho form rcal.-s- 
playtr; < rex, in lojilai/ rcx'{rcaks), + jplai/cr.} 
One who plays rex. 

liiblmr, a (UsorilereJ roaver, Jotter, swapeorer, outra- 
pioas rcfitr; plaitcr, a robber, ransaker, bootlialer, preycr 
upon passengers, etc. Cotpravc. 

reyt, ». Au ohsolete fonn of ruiyf. 
reyalt, a. An ohsoleto form of royril. 
reynt, ». A Middle English form of raiii^. 
reynaldt, «. An ohsoleto variant of reynarcl. 
reynard (ra'nUrd or ren'iird), ii. [Formerly also 
rcyiwUl, rcyndlcl ; < late SiB. reynard, < OF. rcy- 
mrd, Tcgnard, rcyiiar, regnart, rciiart, rciiard, F. 
renard = Pr. raynart = OCat. ranart, a fox, < 
OFlcm. (OLG.) keinaerd, Hciimcrt (G. Reinhart, 
Rcincchc), a name given to the fox in a famous 
epic of Low German origin (“Eeynard tlie 
Fox”), in which animals take the place of men, 
each one having a personal name, tho lion being 
called Nolle, tlio cat Tibert, the hear Bruin, tho 
wolf Iscgrim, tho fox Reynard, etc., and whicli 
became so poinilar that renard in the common 
speech began to take the idaee of tlie vernacular 
OP. gnxdpil, goupil, fox, and finally supplanted 
it entirely; < MHG. Reinhart, OHG. Rcginhart, 
Raginhart, a personal name, lit. ‘ strong in 
counsel/ < ragin-, regiii-, counsel (cf . Icel. regin, 
ph, the gods: see Ragnarok, and of. AS. regn- 
(= Icel. regin-), intensive prefix in regn-heard, 
very hard, etc., regn-meJd, a solemn .announce- 
ment, regn-theof, an areh-thief, etc., and in per- 
sonal names such as Rcgcn-here, etc., = Goth. 
ragin, an opinion, judgment, decree, advice), 
+ hart, strong, liard, = E. hard; see hard and 
-«)•(•?.] A name of the fox in fable and poetry, 
in which the fox figures as cunning personified. 

Hyer [here] begynneth tb[c hlystorj'e o! reynard the 
foxe. Carton, tr. of Reynard the I’ox (ed. 1481), p, 1C. 
Now read. Sir Reynold, as ye be rigllt wise. 

What course ye weene is best for us to take. 

Spenser, Slother Hub. Tale. 
EeyHOSia (m-no'si-a), n. [NL. (Grisehaeh, 
1806) ; after ^varo Reynoso of Havana.] A ge- 
nus of imperfectly known polypetalons plants, 
assigned to the ovder Rhamnaccee, consisting of 
a single Cuban species, R. latifolia, extending 
into Florida, where it is known as red iromoood. 
reyoung (re-yun^'), V- f- [< re- + young.'] To 
make young again. [Rare.] 

With rapid rush. 

Out of tlie stone a plentions stream doth gush, 

Which murmurs through the Plain ; proud, that his glass, 
Gliding so swift, so soon rc-yongs the grass. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
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reyse^ti A Middle English form of rafsel. 
reyse-f, r. A Middle Knglisli form of racc^, 
rezhan^te (rez-ban'yit), n. \< Bez-Banya (see 
def.) + -i7c2.3 A sulpMd of bismiitli and lead, 
occurring in massive forms haviim a metallic 
luster and light lead-gi'ay color, it is found at 
Rez-Buuya, Hungary, 
rezedf, «. Same as roasted. 
rf., rfz. Abbreviations of rinforzaiido or r/«- 
forzato. 

rh. [L., etc., rh-, used for hr-, a more exact ren- 
dering of the Gr. p, the aspirated p (r).] An 
initial sequence, originally an aspirated r, oc- 
curring in English, etc., in words of Greek 
origin. In early modern and ^Hddle English, as well as 
in Spanish, It.alian, Old Trench, etc., it is aho or only 
written r. When medial, as It litcomes in composition, 
the r is doulded, and is commonly written rrh, after the 
Greek form pp, which, honever, is now commonly written 
pp. In modern formations medial rrh is often reduced 
to rh. (For examples of rh, see the words following, and 
catarrh, diarrhea, hemorrhage, mjtrrh, pyrrhic, etc.) The 
combination rh properly occurs only in Greek words ; other 
instances are due to error or confusion, or are exceptional, 
as in rlofnie for rimcl, rhxne for vine, rhone for rone, etc. 
Rh. TliC chemical symbol of rhodium. 
that (rii), V. [NL., < L. rJta (harharum), < Gr. 
pa, rhubarb, so called, it is said, from tiie river 
Jiha, Ta. novr called Volga. See rhubarb and 
Ilhcum-.] Rhubarb. 

Necrc unto this i*^ the liver Rlia, on the sides whereof 
groweth a comfortalde and holsom root so named 
good for many uses in physick. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianiis Marcelllnns, xxii. 8. 28. 

rhabaxbaratet (I^a-biir'ba-rat), a. [< NL. rha- 
barharatus, < rhaharbarum, rhubarb: see rha- 
harharuni.] Impregnated or tinctured with rhu- 
barb. 

The salt humours must he evacuated hy the sennate, 
rhabarharate. and sweet manna purgers, with acids added, 
or the pinging waters. 

player, 1‘reteniatural State of Animal Humours. 

[{Latham.) 

rhabarbarin, rbabarbarine (i-a-biir'ba-rin), n. 
[< rhabarharum + -in-, -me-.] Same as chryso- 
phanic acid. See chry’urphanic. 
rbabarbarum (va-har'ba-vum), n. [NL., < L. 
Wirt harharum, rliub.avb; seo rhubarb and Win.] 
Rhubarb. 

rbabd. (rabd), H. [Also rabd; < NL. rhabdus, < 
Gr. ptiiUor, a rod: see rhabdus.] A rUnbdus. 
Ebabdainillina(rab-da-nji'n:i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pd^Joc, n rod, + a/gioc, sand’, + -iiinl.] Tlio 
typical genus of Rhabdamminina. 0. Sars, 1872. 
Ebabdamminina (rab-dam-i-ni'nii), n. id. 
[NL., < Rhabdammina + -inn-.] A' group of 
marine imperforate foraminiferous protozoans, 
typified by tlio genus Rhabdammina. The test, 
composed of cemented sand-grains often mixed with 
spongc-spicules, is of some tubular form, free or fixed, ivith 
one or a few apertures, and sometimes segmented. The 
genus ftaliphysema, supposed to be a sponge, and made 
by Haeckel the typo of a class Physeinaria, has been as- 
signed to this group. Also JRhabdammimiuc, as a sub- 
family of Astrorhizid/e. 
rhabdi, «. Plural of rhabdus. 
rhabdia, u. Pliu*al of rhabdium, 1. 
rhabdiennite (rab-dik'nit), n, [< NL. Bhab- 
dichniics, < Gr. pd^dog, a rod, + a track, 
+ -t7c2, Cf. ichnitc.] A fossil trace or track 
of uncertain character, such as may have been 
made by various animals in crawling or other- 
wise. 

Rhabdiclmites (rab-dik-m'tez), «. [NL., also 
Babdidniiics (J. W. Lawson, 1875): seo rhah- 
dichnitc.] A hypothetical genus of no defini- 
tion, covering organisms which are supposed 
to have left the traces called rhabdichniics. 

Rhdbdichnites and Eopliyton belong to impressions ex- 
plicable by the trails of drifting sca-iveeds, the tail-mark- 
ings of Crustacea, and the ruts ploughed by bivalve mol- 
liisks, and occurring in the Silurian, Erian, nnd Carbonif- 
erous rocks. Daicson, Gcol. Hist, of Plants, p. SO. 

rhahdite (rab'dlt), «. [< Gr. />dy3(lof, a rod, 4- 
-?7c2.i 1 , One of the three pairs of appendages 
of the abdominal stemites which unite to form 
tho o^dpositor of some insects. — 2. A refrac- 
tive rod-like body of homogeneous structure 
and firm consistency, found in numbers in the 
cells of the integument of most turbellarian 
worms. They maybe enfirely within these cells, orpro- 
trude from them, are readily pressed out, and often found 
in abundance In the mucus secreted and deposited by the 
worms. The function of the rhabdites seems related to 
the t.actile sense. They vaiy’ iu size and form, and also in 
their local or general dispersion on the body of the worm. 
They are produced in the ordinary epidermic cells, or in 
special formative cells bencatlt the integument, whence 
they work theirway to the surface. Some similar bodies, 
of granular instead of homogeneous structure, are distin- 
guished as pseudo-rhabdites. See sagittocysl. 

3. A member of the genus Bhabditis . — 4. A 
phosphide of iron, occurring in minute tetrago- 
nal prisms in some meteoric irons. 


[NL..<Gr. 
A prime di- 


Rhahdocrepida 

rhabditic (rab-dit'ik), a. f< rhabditc + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a rhabditc, in any sense. 
Rhabditis (rab-dl'tis), n. [NL. (Dujardin), < 
Gr. pd^idog, a rod.] A generic name of minute 
nematoid worms of the farail}’ Anguillulidfc, 
under which various species of different genera 
of this family have been described in certain 
stages of their transformations. Worms of this 
form develop from the embryo in damp earth, where they 
lead an independent life till they migrate into their host, 
where, after further transfoimations, they acquire the se.x- 
uallymature condition, though this is sometimes attained 
wliiJe they are still free, ilerabers of the genera Lepto- 
dera, Pelodera,I\hahdonexna, and others have been referred 
to ithabditis under various specific names. — Rhab'ditis 
genitalis, a small roixml worm which has been found in 
the urine. ^ 

rhabdium (rab'di-um), u. [NL., < Gr. pdf^dog, 
a rod.] 1. 'PI, rhabdia A striped muscu- 
lar fiber. [Rare.] 

The voluntary muscles of all vertebrates and of many 
invertebrates consist of fibers, the contents of which are 
perfectly regularly disposed in layers and transversely 
striped. For shortness, this striped mass may be called 
rhabdia. Paturc, XXXIX. 45. 

2. [cop.] A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Schautu, 1861. 

Ehabdocarpus (ra’b-do-kiir'pus), n, [NL., < 
Gr. pajSdoc, a rod, + napndc, fruit.] A generic 
name given by Goppert and Berger, in 1848, to 
a fossil fmit of verj’ uncertain afiinitics. Speci- 
mens referred to this genus have been described hy vari- 
ous authors os occurring in the coal-measures of France, 
Germany, England, and various parts of theUnited States. 
rhabdocfEl (rab'do-sel), a. Same as rhabdoccc- 
lous. 

Ehabdoccela (rab-do-se'la), n.pl. 
pdpdug, a rod, 4- wF/tof, hollow.] 
xdsion of turbellarian worms, 
forming a suborder of Tnr- 
bellaria, eontrastedwitli Lc/i- 
drocccla (wliich seo), contain- 
ing small forms whose intes- 
tine, when present, is straight 
andsimple. Thebodyiscyllndrlc 
(ns compared nithothorflatworms), 
but more or less llattened ; the 
sexual organs are usually her- 
maphrodite; there is no anus (see 
Aprocta), but a mouth, the position 
of which varies extremely in differ- 
ent genera, and usually a protru- 
sile pharyn.x or buccal proDoscIs. 

In most forms the alimentary canal 
is distinct; in othcis (see Acccla) it 
is not fairly differentiated from 
the general digestive parenchyma. 

There are numerous forms of this 
group, mostly inhabiting fresh 
water, though some are marine. 

They live on the juices of small 
worms, crustaceans, nnd Insects, 
which they suck after enveloping 
their prey in a sort of mucus se- 
creted by the skin and containing 
rhabdites. (See rhahdite, 2.) The 
group is divided, mainly upon the 
character of the intestine, into three 
sections : (1) without differ- 

entiated intestine, represented by 
the family Convolxitidoi ; (2) Rhabdo- 
coela proper, with definite intesti- 
nal tract, a nervous system nnd ex- 
cretory organs present, compact 
male and female generative glands, 
complicated pharynx, and general- 
ly no otoliths— embracing numer- 
ous forms of several different fami- 
lies, both of fresh and saltwater; 

(3) Allceocccla, resembling (2), but 
with otoliths, represented by one 
family, Monotxdic. Another divi- 
sion, based mainly upon the position or other character of 
tlie mouth, is directly into a number of families, as Convo- 
Ivtidfe, Opisthomidfe, Derostomidfc, Mesostomidie, Prostomi’ 
die, and Microstomida:. Also called Phdbdoccelida. 

rhabdoccelan (rab-do-se'lan), n. and a. [< Bhab- 
docccla + -OH.] I, n. A member of tlic Bhab- 
doccela. 

II, o. Same as rhabdoccolous. 
EhabdoccBlida (rab-do-se'U-da), «. pi. [NL., 

< Bhahdococla + -ida.] Same as Bhabdoccela. 
rhabdoccelidan (rab-do-se'li-dan), a. and u. 

[<Bhahdoccclida’\- -an.'] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to the Bhabdoccclida. 

II, A member of the Bhabdoccclida. 
rhabdocceloHS (rab-do-se'lus), a. [< Gr.pdpSogj 
a rod, + Kol?.og, hollow.] Having, as a turbel- 
larian, a simple straight digestive cavity; of 
or pertaining to the Bhabdoccela. 
Rhabdocrepida (rab-do-krep'i-dii), n.])!. [NL., 

< Gr. pdl^dog, a rod, 4- Kprj'tTig (Kpr/md-). a founda- 
tion.] A suborder or other gi’oup of lithisti- 
dan tetractinellidan sponges, with diversiform 
desmas produced by the various gi’owth of 
silica over uniaxial spicules. The families il/c- 
gamorinidiB and Microniorinida: represent tliis 
group. 



A Species of OpitthC' 
mum, illustrating the 
structure of Rhabdo- 
ecela. 

a, central ners-ous sys- 
tem, close to which are 
seen ramifications of the 
water-vascular %csse1s: 
b. mouth ; e, proboscis ; 
tf, testes , r, vasa defe- 
rentia;/", vesicula semi- 
nalis; penis; h, sex- 
ual .aperture; r, vagi- 
na; k, spermatheca ; /, 
germanum; m, utella- 
num ; n, uterus with two 
o\a inclosed in hard 
shells. 



rhabdoid 

rhabdoid (I’ah'doid), ?!. [Also rabdoid; <_Gr. 
pap6o£i6t/c, like a rod, < 'paji6o^, a rod, + fidof, 
form.] In hot., a spindle-shaped or acimilar 
body, chemically related to the plastids, -svliieh 
occurs in certain cells of plants exhibiting ir- 
ritability, such as Drosera, Dionxa, etc., and 
which probably plays an important part in this 
function. The position in the cell is such that it 
stretches diagonally across the coll from end 
to end. 

rhabdoidal (rab-doi'dal), a. [Also rahdoidal; 

< rhabdoid -H -nl.] fiod-like ; speciflcallj’, in 
anat., sagittal: as, the rhabdoidal suture. 

rhabdolith (rab'do-lith), n. [< Gr. a 

rod, -h IWoi, a stone.] A minute rhabdoidal 
concretion of calcareous matter occurring^ in 
globigerina-ooze — one of the elements which 
cover a ibabdosphere. 

The clubs of the rhaMoUths got ivorn out of shape, and 
are lost seen, under a high power, as minute cyiindcra 
scattered over tlic field. 

Sir C. li'. Thomson, Voyage of Challenger, I. in. 

rhabdolithic (rab-do-lith'ik), a. [< rhabdolith 
-1- -ic.] Concreted in rhabdoidal form, as_ cal- 
careous matter; of or pertaining to rhabdoliths. 
rhabdology (rab-doTo-,ii), a. [Also rabdology; 

< F. rhabdologic, < Gr. iiafUo;, a rod, -1- -?j>}ia, < 

speak: see ~olQgg.~\ The act or art of 
computing by Napier's rods or Napier's bones. 
See rod. 

rbabdom (rab'dom), 11 . [< LGr. pa(3iho/ia, a 

bundle of rods: see rhabdomv.^ In ciitom., a spe- 
cial structure in the eye, consisting of a eon- 
cresoonce of the rods developed on the cells 
of the retina, when these cells are themselves 
united ill a retinuln. 

Tiio rods also become united, and foim a special struc- 
ture, the rhabdom, m the long lucis of a group of combined 
retinal cells. Gepenbaur, Comp. Anat (trans.), p. '101. 

rbabdomal (rab'do-mal), a. [< rhabdome + -al.} 
Having the ehurnoter'of a rhabdome; pertain- 
ing to a rhabdome. 

rbabdomancer (rab'do-man-sdr). ». [Also rab- 
domaiiccr; < rhabdomaneg + -cpl.] One who 
professes or practises rhabdoraancy ; aromaucer 
of the divining-rod; a blotonist; a douser. 
rbabdomancy (rab'do-man-si), ii. [Also rab- 
domaiicg; < F. rhnbdon'iancie, rhabdomaiicc = Pg. 
rhabdomaucia = If. rabdniiian:ia, < Gr. puddo- 
pavrsia, divination by means of a rod, < /mpdof, 
a rod, -h /loiTfio, divination.] Divination by a 
rod or wand; specifically, the attempt to dis- 
cover things couccaled in tlic earth, as ores, 
metals, or springs of water, by a divining-rod ; 
bletonism; dousing. 

Agreeably to the doctrines of rUabdomancy, fonucrlv In 
vogue, and at the present moment not cntirclj dlscauled, 
a twig, usually of witcliharel, borne over tlic surface of 
tlie ground, indicates tlie presence of water, to \i lileh it is 
instinctively alive, by stirring in tlie liand. 

S, Judd, Margaret, i. 0. 

rbabdomantic (rab-do-man'tik),fl. [Also rali- 
domaiitic; < rhabdomanaj {-maiit-) -f -ic.] Per- 
taining to rhabdoraancy, or the use of the di- 
vining-rod. 

rhabdome (rab'dom), n. [< LGr. pn.Jdui/n, a 
bundle of rods, < Gr. /in,Wot, a rod. Cf. rhab- 
dnm.] In sponges, the shaft of a clndoso rliab- 
dus, bc,aring the cladorae. 

The rhabdus tlicn (i. e., wlicn cladose) liccomes known 
as the shaft or rhabdome, and the secondary rays arc the 
arms or cladi, collectively tlie head or cladomc of tlie 
spicule. ir. J. SoUae, Encyc. lirit., XXII. III. 

rhabdomere (rab'do-mcr), n. [< Gr. pn.iSo^, a 
rod, -h pipo^, u part.] One of the cliitinous rods 
which, when united, form a rhabdom. Amcr. 
Xnturalidt, XXIV. 373. 

Rbabdomesodon (rab-do-mes'o-doii), II. [NL., 
< Gr. pa iiior, a rod, -h petmi, middle, -h oiioi'f 
(idol'--) = E. foof/i.] A gcuus of polyzouns, 
typical of tlie family Ithabdomcsodonlidic. H. 
granlc is a characteristic species, 
iihabdomesodontidse(rab-do-mcs-o-don'ti-dc), 
ii.pl. [NJ. 1 .. < Ithabdoiiicsndoii (-odont-) -h -idre.} 
A family of polyzoans, typified by the genus 
IthnhdoniC'^odon. Tliey had a ramose polyzoary enm- 
posed of slender cylindrical solid or tuiiular liranches with 
tile ecll-apcrtiires on all sides. Tlie cell-inontli was lie- 
low tile surface, and opened into a vestibule or outer cllani- 
ber wliicli constituted the apparent cell-aperture on the 
surface The species lived in the Carboniferous seas- 
rbabdomyoma (rab"dp-mi-o'ina), ii.; pi. rhab- 
domyomata (-ma-tji). [NL., < Gr. a rod, 

-t- liL. myoma, "q. 'y.] A myoma consisting of 
striated muscuhir fibers. 

Bbabdonema (rab-do-ne'mji), II. [NL.. < Gr. 
pafFhe, a rod, + I’V/ia, a thread.] A genus of 
small nematoid worms referred to the family 
Anguillvlidw, containing parasitic species, some 
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of which are known to pass through the Ithab- 
ditis form. Such is R. niyrovenosum, a viviparous par- 
asite of the lungs of batracliians, half to three quarters of 
an inch long, whose embryos make their way into the in- 
testine and thence to the exterior, being passed with the 
feces into water or mud, where they acquire the Rhabditis 
form. These have separate sexes, and the females pro- 
duce living young, which finally migrate into the batra- 
oliian host. Another species, which occurs in the intestine 
of various animals, including man, is A stronyytoidcs, for- 
merly known ns AnyuiUula intcstinalis. ^ 

rbabdopbane (rab'do-ffiu), it. [< Gr. jidpdog, 
a rod, -1- -^aw/r, appearing, < ^aivccdai, appep.] 

A rare phosphate of the yttrium and cerium 
earths from Cornwall in England, and also from 
Salisbury in Connecticut, where the variety 
called scovillUe is found. 

Ebabdophora (rab-dof'o-rii), ii.pl. [NL., neut. 
pi. of *rhabdophonis : see rhnbdophorous.'] A 
group of fossil organisms: same as Graptoli- 
ihina; so called bj' Allman from the chitinous 
rod which supports the perisare. 
rhabdophoran (rab-dof'o-ran), a. and «. [< 

Mabdophora + -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to the Jthabdophora ; graptolitliic. 

II. n. A member of the Hhabdophora ; agrap- 
tolito. 

rhabdopborous (rab-dof'o-rus), a. [< NL. 
'‘rhabdophorits, < Gr. pafiSo^, a rod, -h pfpr/r = 
L./citc = E. ticai-l.] Same as rhabdophoran. 
Rbabdopleura (rab-do-plo'ril), n. [NL. [All- 
man, 18G9), < Gr. po/Jiiof, a rod, -b vr?.et’poi>, a 
rib.] Tlio tyineal genus of lUiabdoplcurida, 
liaviug the tentacles confmod to a pair of out- 
growths of the lophophoro containing each a 
cartilaginoid skeleton. nonimni is a marine form 

iotiiid ill deep water oi the Korth Atiniitie, olf tile coasts 
of Shcthuid and Normandy. It is a small hraiichiiig or- 
ganism, apparently a niolitiscoid of polyzoaii aniiiities, 
living in a system of delicate membranous tubes, each of 
wiilcli contains its polypide, free to crawl np anil down 
the tube tiy means of a contractile stalk or coni called the 
yymnoeautus. 

Bbabdopleurte (rab-do-pl6'r6), ».pl. INL., pi. 
of Ithabdopkura.l An order of marine poly- 
zoaus, represented by the family Hhabdoptcii- 
nd.r. Also Ithubdoplcurca. 

Rhabdopleurida (rab-do-plo'ri-dc), ph 
[NL., < Jihabdoplcttra + -lUr.] Tho family 
represented by tlio geiuis Jihobdoplcura. To* 
pcllicr >vit!i Ccphalo(lifcid/r tlic fjimny forms n partlculnr 
jrroup of nioUiiscoUls. related to polyzoans, and named by 
Lankesler Plrrobratichia. It forms the type of the sub- 
order Afjndojthora of Allman, 
rbabdopleurous (rah-do-pl6'rns), a. Pertain- 
ing to the JUiabdoplcitridic, or having their 
charaotors. . , 

rbabdospbere (rab'do-sfer), II. (< Gr. /«l,Wor. 
a rod, -I- aOaipa, a sphere: soo sphere.'] A mi- 
nute spherical body bristling with rhabdolithic 
rods, found in tho depths of tho Atlnntic, w-hosc 
naturo is not .vot detoriniiicd. SirC. U’. Thorn- 
sou, Voyage of Chnllonger, I. 220. 
Bbabdosteidse (rah-dos-to'i-dO), ii. pi. [NL,, 

< Uhabdasleiis + -idee.] A family of fossil 
toothed cctacenns, typified by tlio genus IJhab- 
doslciis, having tho rostrum prolonged like a 
sword, and imixillniy hones hearing teeth on 
their proximal portion. Iiy some paleontologists it 
is referred to tlie fimiily Platanntidfc. _ Tlie only known 
species lived in tlic Eocene of eastern Nortli America. 

Bbabdosteoidea (rab-dos-tp-oi'dO-U), v. pi. 
[NIj., < Ilhabdosteas + -oidea.] The Jthabdoste- 
td.-c rated as a superfamily of Dciiliecic. Hill. 
Bbabdosteus (rah-dos'te-ns), w. [NL. (Cope, 
1HG7), < Gr. /iiijlilof, a rod, + uarear, a bono.] 
Tho typical genus of Ilhahdosleidev. 
Bbabdostyla (rah-do-sti'la). «. [NL., < Gr. 
/iiijWof, a rod, -1- erriGoe, ,a pillar.] A genus of 
poritrichmis ciliate infusorians, i-elated to Ibr- 
iieclla, but having .a rigid instead of a contrac- 
tile pedicel. Six species are described, all of 
fresh water. 

rbabdous (rnb'dns), a. [Also rnlidoH.v; < rhabd, 
rhabdus, -f -ou.s.J Having tho clmracter of a 
rhabdus; exliibiting tho uniaxial biradiatetjpo 
of structure, as a sponge-spicnlo, 
rhabdus (r.ab'dns), II.; pi. rhabdi (-di). [NL., 

< Gr. pii,Iiiof, a rod, stick, staff, wand, twig, 
switch.] 1. zV sponge-spicule of the monaxon 
liiradiate tvpo; a simple straight spicnlo. Tliere 
m e several kinds of rlialidi, named nccordilig to their end- 
ings. A I babdiis sharp at botli ends is an area ; lilnnt at 
liotli ends, n rtronaylc; knotihcd at both ends, n tylotc; 
kiiolibcd at one eiiil and pointed at the other, a tylotoxea ; 
hlnut at one end and sharp at tile other, a strongyloxea. 
The last two forms are scarcely distiiigaishabtc from the 
stylus. 

2. In hot., tho stipe of certain fungi, 
rbaebial, rbacbialgia, etc. See rachial, etc. 
rhachilla, «. See rachilla. 

Bbaebiodon, rhachiodont, etc. See Jlaclno- 
dou, etc. 


Bhagodia 

rbachiomyelitis (ra"ki-o-mi-e-li'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. pa.i'if, the- spine, -f pvsi.ue, maiTOW, -h 
-ifis.] Inflammation of the spinal cord, usually 
called myelitis. 

rhaebiotome (ra'ki-o-tom), n. Same as rachi- 
iomc. 

rhachiotomy (ra-ki-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
tho spine, -i- -ropia, < rtpimv, rapeiu, cut.] In- 
cision into an Opening of the spinal canal, 
rbachipagus, rbachis, n. See rachipagus, etc. 
rhachisebisis (ra-kis'ki-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxie, the spine, -1- cr;fiVi£', a cleaving, < axiCeiv, 
cleave: see schism.] In yiaihoi., incomplete 
closure of the spinal canal, commonly called 
spiua bifida. 

rbaebitio, rbachitis. See rachitic, etc. 
rhaebitome, rhaebitomous. See rachitome, 
etc. 

Bhacochilus (rak-5-ki'lus), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1854), < Gr. pa/vof, a rag, rags, + xT‘^-o^, bp.] 
In ichth., a genus of emhiotocoid fishes. B. 
ioxotes is the tilfiona. See cut under alfiona. 
Bbacopborus (ra-kof'o-ms), II. [NL., < LGr. 
pasoMpoe, wearing ragS, < Gr. jiaso;, a rag, rags, 
-t- i^eptiv = 'S. bcorl.] A genus of batrachians 
of the family Bauida:, containing arboreal 
frogs with such long and so broadly webbed 
toes that the feet serve somewhat as parachutes 
by means of which the creature takes long 
flying leaps. R. rdnhardli is one of tlie largest tree- 
frogs, with the body tliree inclies in length, the hind legs 
six inclies. See cut ni\dor_jtying-Troy. 

Rhacophyllum (rak-o-iiriim),«. [NL., < Gr. 
/ifMor, a rage, rags, + <pv7,7sOv, leaf.] A generic 
name given by Sebimper (18G9) to certain fos- 
sil plants found in the coal-measures of Eng- 
land and Germany, and supposed to be related 
to the ferns, but of ver^’^ uncertain and obscure 
affinities, lesquereuxlms described under this generic 
name a large numberof species from the Carboniferous of 
various parts of tlie United States. 

Bbadamantbine, Bbadamantine (rad-n- 
man'thin, -tin), a. [< L. Bhadamauihus, < Gr. 
'I'aMpavOve, Elmdamnntlms (sec def.).] Per- 
tnining to or resembling Ehadamantlius, in 
(3reok injihologj' one of the three judges of 
tho lower world, son of Zens and Enropa, and 
brother of Minos : applied to a solemn and final 
judgment. 

Your doom is Rhadamantiue. Carlyle, Dr. Fraiicia. 

To conquer in the great struggle with the devil, with 
incarnate evil, nnd to linve the sentence pronounced by 
the Rhadamanthine voice oi tlic past — Well done ! 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 7S, 

Bbadinosomus (vatHi-no-so'mus), u. [NL. 
(SchiinheiT, 1840), < Gr. pa6tv6c, zEolio ppadivo;, 
slender, taper, + aupa, body.] A genus of wee- 
vils or Curculiouhlic. Fonneriy called Leptoso- 
mus, a name proooeupiecl in ornithology. 
Ebffitian (re'shian), o. and ii. [Also Bhctian; 

< F. Bhetien, < lj."Bh{ctiu,’i, prop. Bictius, < Bhxti, 
Bxti, tho Rhictians, A/i<T(ia, Bictia, their couu- 
frv,] I. a. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Riiroti or tlieir country Rhretia, coiTCsponding 
no.arly to the modern Grisons, Vorarlberg, and 
western Tyrol : as, the Bhtefiau zVlps. 

II. II. A native of Rhretia. 

Bbsetic (re'tik), a. [.Also Bhetic; < L. Bhx- 
ticiis, prop. Becticus, < Bhecti, Becti, the Rhre- 
tians: see Bhtciiau.] Of or belonging to the 

Rluotian Alps KbEetlc beds, in ycol., ccrlnin strata, 

particularly well developed in the Swiss and Tyrolese 
Alps, whicli arc regarded as being beds of passage he- 
twccii the Trias and thc.Tiira. One of tlic most important 
divisions of tlio T, luetic series in England is the so-called 
bonc-bed, which abounds in bones and teeth of fish, cop- 
rolitcs, ami ottier organic remains, 
rhsetizite (ro'ti-zit), «. [Prop. * Bhicticitc, irreg. 

< Bhmiic + -itc-.] A white variety of oyanite, 
found at Greiner in TjtoI. zVlso rhciizitc. 

BhEeto-Bomanic (ro'to-ro-mnn'ik), a. and n. 
[< Bhictic -1- Bomauic.] Belonging to, or a 
moraber of, tho gi-onp of Romance dialects 
spoken in sontlieastern Switzerland, part of 
Tyrol, and in tho districts to the north of the 
zV'driatic. Also Bheto-Bomauic. 
rhagades{rag'.i-dez), ii.pk [NL.,< L. rhagadcs, 

< Gr. paiae, pi. /iit>d(irc, a chink, crack, rent, a 
crack of the slrin, < peDvirm, jiayyvai, break: see 
breal;.] Fissures of the skin; linear excoria- 
tions. 

rhagite (rag'it), u. [< Gr. 'papi, a crack (</)i))- 
riTat, payyvat, lireak), -k -itc-.] A liydrous ar- 
seni'ato of bismuth occurring in yellow or yel- 
lowish-gi'con crystalline aggregates at Schnee- 
herg in Saxony. 

Bhagodia (r.i-go'di-ii), u. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), named from tho resemblance of the clus- 
tered fruit to grapes ; < Gr. jiayuSye, like grapes, 



Ehagodia 

< paS i/iay-), a grape.] A genus of apetalons 
pTaiits of file order Clicnopodkicca; and tribe 
(Jl'ciiojindic.r, characterized by glomerate flow- 
er.s, a horizontal seed, and fleshy fruit erown- 
ingtho persistent five-lobed calyx. The l a species 
are all Australian. They are shrubs or rarely herbs, either 
slon<ler orrolmct, mealy orminutely woolly, bearing chiefly 
allfm.ite leaves and small greenish flowers which are 
spiked ori)anicled,andare followed by globose or flattened 
b.-rrif'', often red. General names for the species arc red- 
hn'ff and amhemj, R. Dillardxeri is a sea-side shrub with 
fom» '\hat fleshy shoots and leaves, straggling or 5 or G 
f* ' t Ijjgh, of soine use in binding sands. It, ha^ata is the 
salvip-biish, an undershrub with small soft leaves, intra- 
dun <i at Uong-Kong and elsewhere as food for cattle, 
rhagon {ra"'oii), n. [XL., < Gr. pni (pnj-), a 
grapo-l of spoijge-strncturc re.«5nlting 

from tljo Tnodific'Gtiou of a priraitivf' form, as 
an olyntlius, by tlie outgrowth of the endoderm 
into i\ number of approximately spherical obam- 
bf-r.s communicating with th'e exterior a 
pro'-opyle and with the para^astrie cavity by 
an apopyle (see prosopyJc), with conversion of 
the iiagcllated into pavement epithelium except 
in the chambers. The rhagon occurs as a stage in tlie 
early development of some sponges, and others exhibit it 
in the adult state. The structure is named from thegrape- 
llko form of the spherical chambers. The term is coitc- 
lated vith f!^con,feuco», and sycon. Also called dynsr/cus. 

Tlii« may be termed the aphodal or racemose t^-pe of 
th(' Jiftnrron sj'stem, since the chambers at the ends of the 
aphodi radiating from the excurrent canal look like grapes 
on abuncli. H'. J. SoUas, Enc 3 ’c. Brit., XjXII, 41.'*. 

rhagonate (rag'o-nat), a. [< rhagon + -ctfci.] 
Ha^^ng the character of a rhagon j of or per- 
taining to a rhagon 5 rhagoso. 
rhagose (rag'os). a. [< Gr. /id^ (pay-), a grape, 
+ Kacemose, as the rhagon type of 

spongo-strutitiire; rhagonate. JF, J. Solfas. 
RhamnacesB (rara-na'se-e), n.pl, [XL. (Lind- 
ley, 1S3j), < Jihamiuts 4* •aceas,] An order 
of polypctalous plants of the series DisciJIor/v. 
It is unlike the rest of its cohort Celantrales In its v.alvnto 
calyx-lobes, and resembles the related Ampclidaecn;’, or 
grape family, In its superior ovarj' and the position of its 
stamens opposite the petals; it is distinguished by its 
habit, strongly perigynous stamens, concave petals which 
are not caducous, larger and valvate sepals, and fruit not 
a beny. It includes about47f» species, classed in 0 tribes 
and genera, widely diffused through warm countries. 
They are commonly erect trees or shrubs, often tliorn 3 ’, 
bearing undivided alternate or opposite stipulate leaves, 
which are often coriaceous and three- to five-nerved. The 
small flowers are greenish or yellow, commonly in axil- 
lary cymes, which are followed by three-eelled capsules 
or driipoo, sometimes edible, sometimes hard and iiidelils- 
cent. It is often called the buckthorn /ainily, from the 
common name of Ithamnm, the type genus. Seo cut un- 
der Ithamnm. 

Thamnaceous (ram-na'shius), a, [< NL. Ilham- 
vus + -accoH&\'] Of or pertainiug to the order 
Jlhamuaccx. 

Rliamnese (rara'ne-e), pi. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1825), < 'llhammis + •as,'] The prin- 
cipal tribe of the order Jlhamnaccee, eharnctor- 
■ized by a drj* or drupaceous fruit containing 
three stones which are indehiscent or two- 
valved. Although this name was originally employed 
for the order, it is better to restrict it to the tribe, and 
adopt the later form Jlhamnacew of Bindley for the ordi- 
nal term, as is very generally done. Sec Ithammis, Cea- 
nothns, Sageretia, and Pomaderris for the chief among its 
21 genera. 

xhamnegin (ram'ne-jin), «. [< llhammis 4- -eg-, 
an arbitrary syllable, 4- A ^lucoside 

(C24H32O14) found in buckthorn-berries, 
rnamnetin (ram'ne-tin), n, [< Ilhamnus 4- -ci-, 
an arbitrary syllable, + -ni2.] A decomposi- 
tion-product (C12H10O5) formed from rharauiu. 
rhamnin (ram'nin), n. [< llhammis 4- -b/2,] A 
crystallizable glucosido found in buckthorn- 
berries. 

rhamnoxanthin (ram-nok-san'thin), n. [< NL. 
Jlhammis 4- Gr. ^avddg, yellow, 4* Same 

(isfrangttUn. 

.Rhamnus (ram'nus), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), < L. rhamnos, < Gr. papvo^, the buck- 
thorn, Christ^s-thom.] A genus of poljTiet- 
alous shrubs and trees, including the buck- 
thorn, typo of the order llliamnaccie and of the 
tribe RhamilCtC. it is characterized by a thin disk 
sheathing the hell-shaped calyx-tube and bearing the four 
or five stamens on its margin ; by a free ovary often Im- 
mersed within the disk; andby its fruit, an oblong or spheri- 
cal drupe, surrounded at its base by the small calyx-tube, 
and containing tw'o, three, or four hard onc-sceded stones. 
There are aboutCG species, natives of warm and temperate 
regions, frequent in Europe, Asia, and America, rare in the 
tropics. They bear alternate petioled and feather-veined 
leaves, which are either entire or toothed, deciduous or 
evergreen, and are furnished with small deciduous stip- 
ules. Tlie flowers are in axillary racemes or cymes, and 
are commonly dioecious in tlie tsTiical section, but not so 
in the principal American species (the genus Frangula of 
Brongniart), which also differ in their mifurrowed seeds 
and flat fleshy seed-leaves. A general name for the spe- 
cies is buckthorn, the common buckthorn being 11. cathar- 
tiem of the northern Old World, planted and sparingly nat- 
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lualized in the United States. It is used as a hedge-plant. 
Its bark is medicinal, like that of Jl. Frangida; its black 
berries afford a now nearly disused cathartic, and with 



branch cf Comnion Buckthorn iRkammts eatharttcus) n'lth Fruit. 
<r, female flower : *,male flower; c. leaf, sliowing the nervation. 


those of some other species yield by treatment the pigment 
known as xap-green. It. Frungula, of the same nativity, 
called black or hemj-bearing older, alJcr^buckthcrm, ami 
(black) dogxvond, affords one of the very best gunpowder- 
charcoals, wiiile its bark is an ofllciiial cathartic. (See 
/ra)xgula,/rangtdin.) Tliefruitof /{.tu/cefortwEand other 
species forms (lie French, Turkey, or Persian berries of the 
dyers, (See under Persian.) In China the bark of Jl. tine- 
tortus (R. chlorophorus) and R. Davtmeus (R. utiUs) af- 
fords tiie famous green indigo, or lokao, there used to 
dye silks, also introduced at Lyons. (For other Old World 
species, see alaternua and lotus-tree, 3.) R. Carolinxanus 
of the southern United States is a shrub or small tree, 
bearing a sweet and agreeable fruit. Tlie berries of R. 
crocctis of California are much eaten by the Indians. R. 
Califomxcxis, the California cotrce-trcc, yields an unimpor- 
tant coffee-substitute. R. Purshianua of the western coast 
yields the cascara sagrada bark (see under bark-), some- 
times called ehittain^bark, whence probably, in view of tlie 
haixl fine wood, the name sltittim-xcood. See bearherry, 2, 
and redwood, 2. 

Rhamphalcyon (ram-fal'si-ou), n, [NL., < Gr. 
pdfopoCf a curved beak, 4* ahtvcfVf tho Iriugfisber: 
see alcgon, halcyon,'] A genus of AIccclimnfc : 
same as Pdargopsis, Reichcnbach, 1851. 

RliamphastidaeG*«'iTO-fas'ti-de), «. pi, [NL., < 
Ilhamphastos 4- -iV7/r.] A family of picarian 
birds, typified by tbo genus Rhamphasios ; tlie 
toucans. They have a bill of enormous size, though very 
light, tlie interior bony structure being highly cancellous 
and pneumatic ; the tongue is long, slender, and feathery; 
the toes are four, yoked In pairs; there are ten tail-fea- 
thers; the vomer is truncate; the manubrium sternl is 
pointed; the clavicles are separate ; thecarotid Issingle; 
tlie oil-gland is tufted ; and there arc no cccca. The legs 
are honialogonatous, and thefeetarc antiopelmous. The 
tail can be thrown up on the back in a peculiar manner. 
The cutting edges of the bill are moreor less serrate, and 
there is a naked space about the eye. The coloration is 
bold and varied. There are upward of 50 species, con- 
fined to the warmer parts of continental America. The 
leading genus besides Rhamphastoa is Pteroglossus. See 
toucan, tcnicanet, and cuts under Rhamphasios, Selcnidera, 
and aracarx. 

Ehamphastinffi (ram-fas-ti'ne), «. pi. [NL., 
<. J!liamphastos + -hta;.'\ If. Theliliampliastida’ 
as a subfamily of some other family. — 2. A 
subfamily of Bltanipliaslidm, contrasted with 
Ptcroglossinpe. 

Ehamphastos (ram-fas'tos), n. [NL, (Lin- 
nreus, 17G6, after Aldrovandiis, 1599), more 
prop. Bhaviphestes (Gesner, 15G0) (cf. Gr. pap- 
(jipcTr/^, a fish, prob. the pike), < (Ir. papipo;, a 
curved beak.] The typical genus of Ilham- 
pliastidw, formerly coextensive with the fam- 



Ariel Toucan IRhatnphastos ariet), 

ily, now restricted to lai^e species having the 
bill at a maximum of size, as i?. picahis, the 


rhamphotheca 

toeo toucan, or if. arid. Usually written Barn- 
pliaslos. 

Ehamphohatis (ram-fob'a-tis), a. [NL., < Gr. 
pap^o;, a curved beak, + ftaric, a fiat fish.] Same 
as Bhina, 1 (h). 

Ehamphocelus (lam-fo-seTus), ». [NL. (Dem- 
arest, 1805, as Bampliocclus), < Gr. a 

curved beak, + dpr;, tumor; altered to Bham- 
plioccdits (Sclater, 188C), on the presumption 
tliat the second element is < Gr. rai/of, hollow.] 
A remarkable genus of tanagers, having the 
rami of tho under mandible ijcculiarly tumid 
and colored, and the plumage brilliant scarlet 
or yellow and black in tbe male. There are 
about 12 species, ali ofi-South America, espe- 
cially Brazil, as if. hrasiUus and B.jacapa. 

Ehampliocottidse (ram-fp-kot'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Bhampliocotius + -idle.'] A family of 
mail-cheeked acanthopterygian fishes, repre- 
sented by the genus Bhamphocoltus. The hody 
is compressed, and the head also compressed and with n 
projecting snout; tiiere are a shoit spinons and oblong 
soft dorsal fins, and the vcntrals arc subahdominal and 
imperfect. 

Ehamphocottinse (ram''''f6-ko-ti'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Bhamphocottiis + -Inic.] The Bhavi- 
plwcottidie considered as a subfamily of Cot- 
tidse. 

Ehamphocottoidea (ram''fo-ko-toi'de-|i), n. pi. 
[NL., < Bhamphocottiis + -oidca.] A’ super- 
family of mail-cheekedacanthopterygian fishes, 
represented by the iamily Bhamphocottidic, and 
distingnished’by the development of the post- 
temporal hones. 

Ehamphocottus (ram-fo-kot'ns), n. [NL. 
(Giinther, 1874), < Gr. papfoc, a curved beak, 
-1- k6ttoc, a river-fish, perhaps tlie bullhead or 
miller’s-thnmb: see Coitus.] A genus of mail- 
cheeked fishes having a projecting snout, typ- 
ical of the family Bhuiiqihocoitidie. The only 
known species, Jt. richardsoni, is an inhabitant of the 
colder waters of the racifle coast of North America. 

Ehamphodon (ram'fo-don), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831, as Bamphodon ) , <1 Gr. pauipoc, a curved beak, 
+ otfoi'f (odovr-) =; E. tooth.] A genus of 21-o- 
chilidie, so called from tbe serration of the bill 
of the male; the saw-billed humming-birds, as 
the Brazilian if. nicvivs: synonymous with Grij- 
pus, 1. 

rnamplioid(ram'foid), a. [<Gv./ia//^ui!7f, beak- 
shaped, < pipipoc, a curved beak, -1- cMof, fom.] 
Beak-shapetl.— Khampbold cusp, a cusp on a plane 
curve, where the two branches lie on the same side of the 
tangent at the cusp; tho union of an ordinary cusp; an 
inflexion, a binode, and a bitangent. 

Ehampholeon (ram-foTe-on), «. [NL., < Gr. 
pdpipoc, a curved bonk, -1- ’/.iuv, a lion: see lion, 
and cf. chameleon.] A genus of chameleons, 
having the tail non-prehensilo. B. spectrum is 
a Madagascan species. Giinther, 1874. 

Ehamphomicron (ram-fo-mik'rou), n. [NL., < 
Gr. patiifioe, a curved beak, -I- pispdc, little.] A 
notable genus of Trocliilhlic, including large 
humming-birds with short weak bill, no crest, 
and a beard of pendent metallic feathers, rang- 
ing from the United States of Colombia to Bo- 
Ihna. B. stanlcyi and B. herrani are examples. 
They are known as thornbills. 

EhamphorliyncliinEe {ram'’f9-ring-M'ne), n.^1. 
[NL., < Bhamphorhijiichus + -inic,] A subfamily 
of pterodactyls, typified by the genus Bhampho- 
rhynchus. 

rhampliorhynchme (ram-fo-ring'kin), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Bliampliorhynchinee. 

Ehamphorhynchus (ram-fo-ring'kus), ii. [NL., 

< Gr. pap^oe, a curved beak, + pvyxoc, a beak, 
snout.] A genus of pterodactyls, dilfering 
from Pterodactylus in having the tail very long 
with immobile vertehrse, the metacarpus less 
than half as long ns tho forearm, and the ends of 
the jaw produced into a toothless beak which 
was probably sheathed in horn. One of the 
species is B. gemmingi. 

Enamphosida (r,am'-fos'i-dc), n. pi. [NL., 

< Bhainphosus -1- -idie,] A family of extinct 
hemibranchiate fishes, represented by the ge- 
nus Bhainphosus. They had normal anterior vertehne, 
plates on tlie najie and shoulders only, a tubiform mouth, 
subthontcic ventrals, and a dorsal spine behind the nu- 
chal plates. They lived in the Eocene seas. 

Ehamphosus (ram'fo-sus), n. [NL. (Agassiz), 
with term, -o.sii.s (see -osc), < Gr. pap^o;, a curved 
beak.] An extinct genus of bemibranehiate 
fishes, representing the family Bhainphosidie. 

riamphotheca (ram-fo-the'kil), n. ; pi. rham- 
phothecic(-se). [NL.,' < Gr. a curved 

beak, + 61/m/, a sheath.] In ornith., the integ- 
ument of the whole beak, of which the rhino- 
theca, dertrotheea, and gnathotheca are parts. 



rhamphotliecal 

rhamphotliecal (ram-fo-tho'kal), a. [< rham- 
phothcca + -«/.] Sheatliiug ’or covering tlie 
beak, as integiimentj of or pertaining to tlio 
rkanapbotbeca. 

IlliaiaphllS(ram'fus),7?. [NL. (Clairvillo, 179S, 
as JiamjyJius), < Gr. pafK^o^, a curved beak.] A 
genus of coleopterous insects, giving name to 
but usually placed in tlio family 
Curcnlionkhcy having a few European species, 
rhaplie^ n. Soo raphe. 

Uhapludia, Ehapnidiid©. Sco RaphUVta, etc. 
Rhapbidopsis (Taf-i-dop'sis), n. [NL. (Gcr- 
staecker, 1855), < Gr. {paipi6-), noodle, + 
face, aspect.] A genus of exclusively Af- 
rican longicorn beetles, of eleven kuoAvn spe- 
cies, generally of handsome coloration. 
Rhaphiosaurus (vaf^i-o-sa'rus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
pa^iov, a little needle or pin (dim. of 
needle, pin), + raryjof, a lizard.] A genus of 
fossil lizards of tlio Cretaceous period, so called 
from the acicular teeth. Usually Jiftjthiosauras, 
rhapbis, ». See rajyliis. 

Rbapidopbyllum (rap^i-do-firum), n. [NL. 
(Weudlaudnnd Drudo, 187G),<Gr./»nM/c(/>n"^<l-)» 
a rod, -k loaf.] A genus of palms of the 

tribe Coriiphac. it is cliai-ncterlzed by rIoIjosp, paitly 
(lifccious flowers, with three bro.Kl .ami imbricated pct:ds. 
sis stamens with birjto linear and versatllo nntlicis.nnd an 
ovnry' of three free ovoid carpels, tnporinj; into n short re- 
curved stigma, only one carpel usually lipcning, forming 
aone>secded mi t tipped by a persistent subterminal stimna 
and composed of a hard crust co\ crod with a lUirous peri- 
carp u Inch ia clad in a loose wool. It is distiugnlshctl 
from the allied ami u ell known genus Climnn rop't by the 
fruit and by Us spines. The only spceics, Jl. JIji>-tr\x 
iChamirrnp-t is the lihie palmetto of Plorliha, 

etc , a Ion palm nith tlic Ie.t\es deeply plaited and cut. 
and the minute salfron flowers sessile on the branches of 
the two to live spuliccs, which are surrounded by noully 
spathes. See blue jmimetfo, under jHtlinetto. 

Rhapis (rfi'pis), H. [NL. (Ijimunus lilius, 1780), 
so culled ill rtllusioii to tho waud-lilzc stem: <Gr. 
/larif, a rod.] A genus of palms of tlic tribe 
Con/ph<t’C. It is elmractcrized h\ a fruit of one to three 
small obo^oid one-sceded carpels, each tipped b) a lenm* 
nal stylo with a fleshy peiiearp nliiehia lUirous w itlnn, 
and w ith a soft vmlucarp, and by flow ers mo'‘tly dla'» ions, 
sessile and suhlary on tho slender branches of aleafj sp.o 
di.\. with n three-cleft valvato coiolln, anther?; opening 
outward, and three distinct ovary carpels borne on an 
elongated pedicel or c.irpophoro. There are I or species, 
natives of (’hlmi ami .lapun. Tliey aro l«*w lulms wUh 
reed-hke stems springing up in dense tnft.s fiom tlicfatne 
Tool, each stem w rappe«l in a network of fibers vvlileli are 
the remnants of leaf-she.Uhs. They be.ir nlteniutc ami ter- 
minal roundish leaves, Irreguhuly and radlately pirted 
into linear. vvedge-sh.t|>c(l or elliptical segments vv itii cun- 
spicuous transverse veins Tlieyclb>w Ish flowers are borne 
on a spadix w Inch is shorter than the le.ive.s and is sheath- 
ed along its axis w itli deciduous bracts, the w lude at (lift 
inclosed vvitliin two or three inetnbranons fi>atlic'‘. The 
slender stems of It. ttabcUi/ormi<. tho gronnd-ralan, are 
availahlo for nmnerous u«es (see ratitn), ami tho plant is 
one of tho best foj table ilccoratlon. It. Aromhi is a btau- 
tiful species rare in eonections. 

rhapontic (rii-imn'lik), ii. [= OF. rUcnpimiK/itc 
= Sp, rtqmiitin) = Pj;. niiiiiiiili) = It. riipniidcn, 
< L. |■li^|)nlllicl(lll, orif;. rlia J’liiiliriiiii, rlnilmrl), 
lit. ‘Pontic vliai': .soo rhn nnd I’ontu-, nml cf. 
ylnilptrh.'l Hlniknrb : chiefly in jiluir. in com- 
position, )'//«/,o/it,('-root. 
rhapsode (mp'soil). «. [= F. riqismlc rhdjisndc 
= Sp. rripintlii z= It. rajixoilo, < Gr. pailudOr, a 
writer of epic poetry, a bard who recites poetry, 
lit. 'one who string's or joins songs together,’ < 
pti-rav (/mV’-), stitch together, fasten together, 
+ u6r/, song, oile: see odc^.] A rlinpsodist. 

I venture to think that the rItapfcHles Incurred the <11?- 
pleasure of KJeistheiies by reciting, imt tlie Homeric Iliad, 
but the Homeric Thebals and Lplgonl. 

Grvtc, Hist Hrcecc, 1. 21, note. 

rhapsodert (rup'so-iUu-). «. [< rJiap^ndc + -cr-.'] 

A niupsoilist. 

I5y this occasion [printing my own poems] 1 am made a 
rhap^odcr of mine ow n mgs. and that cost me more dili- 
gence to seek them than it did to make them. 

Dnnnc, T,eltcr.s, II, 

rhapsodic (rup-sod'ik), a. [= r. rnpsf)(Ji(juc, 
yhapi’Ofiiiiuct(. (.pmi'uAia. rhapsodv: 

see rhapsodi/,] Samo .as rha})sndiad. 
rhapsodical (rap-socri-kal), a. f< rJifip.codfv + 
-rr/.] Of, portaining to, or consisting of rhap- 
sody; of tho niituro of rhapsody; heneo, onthu- 
.siastic to extravagance ; oxaggr*ratcd in sonti- 
iTiGut and c.xprcs.sion ; gusliing. 

Tliey (Pi-ynne’s works) . . . by the generality of Scholars 
arc looked upon to be rather ra/)«odiff/f nnd confused than 
any waj polite or concise. Wood, Atbemu Oxon., II. loO. 

'Ihc odes of .lean IViptiste Itoufiscau . . . are animated, 
without being rhap^ndicid. II. lUnir, Ilhetuiic, xwix. 

rhapsodically (rap-sod'i-kal-i), (I(h\ In tho 
uianner of rhapsody, 
rhapsodise, v. Goo rhapsodize. 
rhapsodist (rnp'so-diRt), ». [= F. rapsodisic, 

rhapsodistc = Sp. l-’g. It. rapsodisla; as rhapsode 
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+ -f/sf.] 1. Among the ancient Greeks, ono 

■who composed, recited, or sang rhapsodies; es- 
pecially, one ■who made it his profession to re- 
cite or sing the compositions of Homer and 
otlior epic poets. 

While the latter {the poet] sang, solely or chiefly, his 
own compositions to tho accompaniment of his lyre, the 
rlittji^odist . . . rehearsed ... the poems of others. 

ir. Mure, Lang, and Lit. of Anc. (Ireece, II. ii. § 4, 

Tlio rhapaodist did not, like the early minstrel, use tlio 
accompaniment of tlie harp; he gave the verses in a flow- 
ing recitative, hearing in Ids hand a branch of laurel, the 
symbol of Apollo’s inspiration. Uneyc. Drit., XI. 137. 

2. Olio wlio recites or sings verses for a liveli- 
liood; ono who makes and recites verses ox- 
toinporo. 

As to the origin of this (harvest] song — whether it came 
in its actual state from tlie brain of a single rliapsodixt, or 
was gradually perfected by n school or succession of r/mp- 
sodii.ts—1 am ignor.ant. George Eliot, Adam JJede, liii. 

3. Ono who speaks or writes with exaggerated 
sentiment or expression; one "who expresses 
himself with more enthnsiasm than accuracy 
or logical connection of ideas. 

Let me ask ourrAo/KodiV, — ** if you have nothing . . . 
but tho beauty and excellency and loveliness of virtue to 
jircach. . . . nnd ... no future rewards or punishments 
. . . — how many . . . vicious wretches will you ever re- 
claim?” ]r«t/<, Improvement of Mind, I, x. § 11. 

rliapsodistic (rap-so-dis'tik), a. [< rhapsodist 
+ “i(‘.] Same as rfiapsodieal. 

rhapsodize (rap'so-diz), r.; prel. nnd pp. rhap- 
sodized, ppr. rhapsodizing. [< rhapsode + -ize."] 

1. intrans. To recite rhapsodies; act as a rlinp- 
sodist ; hence, to cxiiress one’s seif with poetic 
enthusiasm; speak with .an intoiisencss or e.x- 
aggoratiou duo to strong feeling. 

Vou win think me rhap'^odhiug; but . . . one c.annot 
flx one’s cj cs on the commonest natural pioduction v\ Ith- 
out llmUng food for a tninldlng fancy. 

Jane .ivitcn, .Mnn.sfleld Talk, xxli. 

Walter, the >oung rmncoiiian knight, with hh Wio/ko. 
dtHng and love making, needs n icprcsentative with a 
good vtMcc and a good appeamnee. 

The Jcademit, Xo. 60^, p. 40. 

II, IrniiP. To fiiiig or iiiirnitc or roeife ns n 
rliapsoily; rehoursoiii tlio miiimorof n rlmpsofly. 

tbo b:inK<v of tlio naiomie, . . . where 1 now sit 
rhnpcodizing all the.'^c nllnli.H. 

.Strrne, Tristram Miamly, vil. 2S. 

Also speUcti rhapsodise. 

rhapsodomancy (rap'.'^o-dp-man-si), u. [< F. 
rhapsodonioueie := Sj>. Pg. rapsodoniaucia, < Gr. 
/Vii/T.aidr, n rhapsodist (soo rhap.sode)* + /rniTfm, 
divination.] Divination by moans of verses. 

Tliero were vaiious mcthotls of practldng this r/ia;Ko- 
Sometimes (hey wtotc several vcr.«cs or sen- 
tences of a poet on so maii> pieces of wo(«l, )>npcr, or the 
like, stiuuk them together in an urn, .and <Ircvv out one. 

. . . Sometimes thev cast dice on a table on vOilch vcrse.s 
were vvUlteii, and that on which the die lodged contain- 
id tliupredicthm. A third nmnnerwna byopening .a book, 
and pitching on fomc vcr.«eat llrst sight. This method 
they p.irtlculnrly calle<l the Sortes Pncncstlmc, nnd after- 
wnrd*», neconllng to the poet thus made use of, . fortes 
Ilomericjo, Sortes VIrglllanic, Ac. Iteex, Cyclop:edia. 

rhapsody (rap'.^^p-di), i/.; jd. rhapsodies (-diz). 
[Forinorly al.so rhapsodic, rapsodic; < OF. rap- 
sndic, F, rapsodic, rhapsodic = Sp. Pg. It. rap- 
sodia, < Jj. rhapsndia, < Gr. /foi/udta, the reciting 
of epic poetry, a part of an o])ic recited at a 
time, a rlinpsody, a tirade. < /jo\'T,)ddf, a rhapso- 
dist : see r/iup.vfxfr.] 1, The recitation of epic 
I)oeti‘y; liencc, a sliort epic ])ocni, or sucli a 
part of a longer epic as could bo recited at 
one time; as, (ho Iloineric rhapsodies. 

.V rhnpsfnlg 
Of Homer's. 

It. Jomon, Ir. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 1. ISI. 

EhapfOihj, originally applied to the portions of the poem 
habitually allotted to dllferent perfouners In the order of 
rccit.il, aflerwnnls transferred to tho twenty-four books 
Into wliich each w'ork (the lUml ami tlie Odyssey] was 
permanently divided by the Alexandrian grammaiians. 

II'. Mure, Lang, nnd Lit. of Anc. Greece, II. 11. § 

2. Tlio o.xaggcrntod expression of real or af- 
feeted feeling or ciitlnisiasin; an outburst of 
extravagant admiration or regard; especially, 
n poetic composition marked ratlier by exag- 
gerated Rcntimout or fancy than by sober, con- 
nected thought. 

Then my breast 

Should warhlc airs wliose rhap'^odiex should fe.ast 
The e.irs of seraplilms. Qitarlet!, Kmblems, iv. If*. 

Spend all the povv’rs 
Of rant and rhapsody in virtue's praise. 

Coiepcr, T.ask, v. C77. 

3. In music, an instriimentnl composition in ir- 
regular form, soinowhnt like a caprice, im- 
I>romptn, or impro^nsation, though properly 
moro important: ns, Liszt’s Hungarian rhapso- 
dies. — 4t. Any rambling composition; a cento; 
hence, a medley; a jumble. 


rhematic 

0, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. Shak., llnmlet, ill. 4. 48. 

Ue was very light-headed, and had uttered nothing but 
a rhapsody oi nonsense all the time he stayed in the room. 

Fielding, Josepli Andrews, i. 13. 

rhatany, ». See mtamj. 

rhaw, n. [W. rhaw, a shovel, spade.] A mea- 
sare of peat in Wales, 140 or 120 cubic yards. 

Elbe (re), n, A variant of I!a. 

Eheal (ro'ji), n. [= F. lilu'e, < L. Jihen, < Gr. 
'Pin, Khea"(seo def. 1).] 1. In niic. myth., a 

daughter of Uranus and Ge, or Heaven and 
Earth, wife and sister of Kronos, and mother 
of various divinities. 

However intimate the connection, however inextricable 
the confusion hetweeu the Gre.at Mother and Ithea, even 
down to late days the memory remained tlmt they w’erc 
not in origin one ami the same, 

Uarrison and Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. 51. 
2. [NL.] In oniitU.: (a) Tho only genus of 
lihcUliv; tho only American genus of living ra- 
titc birds; the only three-toed ostriches. It. 
americana is the common Amcricmi ostrieli, avestruz, or 



iiandii. Jt.dnritini is a second rer>’ distinct species, some* 
times placed in nnotlier penns. lUcrocncmif, owinp to the 
extensive featlicrine of tlie Icps. It. iiwcrifrhitncha is a 
tlilrd Eiieclcs, «h!cli Is closely related to tho llrst. (J) 
[?. r.] An American ostrich. — 3. Tho fifth sat- 
ellite of Sniurn. 

rhea^ (re'ii), n. [Also rhtcu; E. Ind.] Tho 
ramie-plant or -fiber. 

Ehese (ro'c), ii. pt. [NL., pi. of Jthcii^, 2.] A 
supcrfamily ^onp, by Newton made an order, 
of extant ratito birds, including only the Jlhci- 
(l.r, or family of tho American ostnchc.s. 
rhea-fiher (r’e'ii-fi'her), n. Same as ramie. 
rhea-grass (re'lj-gras), n. The ramie-plant. 
See ramie. 

rheehok, a. A corrupt spelling of rcchol;. 
rheic (ro'ik), a. [< F. rhiiyac; as ItJicum- -h 
-ic.] Pertaining to or derived from rhubarb. 
—Rheic acid, C 15 II 10 O 1 , tlic yellon’ cry.stalline pranular 
matter of rliuharh, procured from the plant hy e.xtraction 
xvllli potnsh solution, preeipllntiou v ith hydrochloric acid, 
nnd puridcatlnnhvcrystnllizinK from n solution in cldoro- 
iomi. Also called rhrim'c acid and cliriaoidinnic acid. 

Eheidffi (rC'i-dO), «. [NL,, < Uhcui -k -ift,T.] 

A family of living ratito birds eoiifincd to 
America and having three toes, typified by the 
genus Jlhca ; the nnndns or American ostriches. 
There Is an ischinc symphysis beneath the sacr.al verte- 
hrfe, lint no pubic symphjsis; the inuxillopnlnlincs are 
free from the vomer ; the cniotid is single, siidstral ; the 
lower liuynx is specialized mid has a pair of iidrinsic syr- 
inpeal muscles ; the niiiLdens is present ; tile Kail-bladder 
is absent ; the xvinp-lioncs nrc nnusnnlly well developed 
for ratitc birds ; nnd the maniis has three digits, 
rhein (ro'in), n. [< Ilheum- -f -m^,] Same a? 

rheie acid {which sec, under rheic). 
Ehein-herry (rm'ber‘'i), n, [Also Jlhinc-lcrry ; 
early mod. E. rheyn-herrie ; appnr. nccom.< 5JD. 
rcyii-hcsic, also rijn-lc.^ic, D. rijii-hceic, hlack- 
beiTV, r= G. rhciiihcerc (Webster), as if ‘E)iine- 
borry’ (ben'y growing along the Ehino ?); < 
MD.'rryii-, rijii-, ocenn-ing also, appar., in other 
plant-names, naiiioly rcyit-hlocmc, rijii-hJoaiic 
(D. rijnhlocmc), cudweed; rcynircydc, also rcyti- 
n-ilyhc, rijmriiyhc, privet; rcynracrcn, rcynvacr 
(D. )'ci)ii'o«r),'tansy; the element rcyn-, rijit-, 
being uncertain.] The common buckthorn, 
rhematic (re-mat'ik), a. and > 1 . [< Gr. fyrifiaTi- 
sdf, belonging to a vcib, < piiya, a word, a verb, 
lit. ‘that xvhich is said or spoken,’ < iprir) eipriv, 
say, speak: sco rhetor and rerh.'] I. a. Pertain- 
ing to or derived from a verb. 



rhematic 

RucIj {adjectives in •ahle] as are derived from verbs de- 
sen-c the preiedence. And these, to avoid the ambigu- 
of tlie term verbal, I shall take leave to denomi- 
nate Thematic. 1 . Hall, Adjectives in -able, p. 47. 

II, n. The doctrine of propositions or sen- 
teiioe.s. Coleridge. 

Pwheniish (re'mish), a. [< Jiheims + -w/A.] Per- 
irtining to Rheims or Reims, a city of north- 

* a'-t»*rn France Rhemisli version, the version of 

Hi" >evv Testament in the Pouaj'JCible. See JJiblc. 

Thenef, An cri*oreous form of rinc'^. 

Bbenish (ren'ish), a. and r. [< G. rhciuischf 
2iIHG. riiii^^d'f rinesch, nnsch (= D. rijnsdi = 
D.ai. rhind' = Stv. rhen.d:), < Ifhcin, MHG. 
Jliii. OIIG. IJii, Hrhi (s= D. Hijn = ^lE. Hiu) 
(L. JHientf>-, (ir. TifiOf), the Rhin^*: a name 
prol). of (’clrio orig:in.] I. <t. Of <»r pertain- 
iii<; to the Rhine, river of Europe vhieh 
I'ises in Switzerland, traverses Germany and 
the Xctherhmds, and empties into the North 
Sea. — Rhenish architecture, the local form assumed 
by Ilomam,«<iue or round-arched architecture in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in the regions bordering 
upon tlic rihine. The earliest churches seem to have 
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rheoscopic (re-o-skop'ik), a. £< rJicoscope + 
-fc.] Same as c/ccfro^coprc,— Rheoscopic limb, 
the gastrocnemius of the frog with sciatic nerve attached, 
used to show the variations of electric curreiUs, as in 
another similar preparation wlien its nerve is stimulated. 

rheostat (re'o-stat), n. [< Gr. piiv, flow, + 
B-rnTo;, verbal adj. of icravai, stand: see static.'] 
In electromagnetism, an instrument for regu- 




RhenUh ArchStecturs — Ap^of the CJiurshof the Apostles, Cologne. 

been circular; the circular original in the later rectangular 
tjTC may perlmps lie represented by the semicircular est- 
cm apse in addition to that at the cast end, characteristic 
of those regions. In buildings of this style email circular 
or octagonal towers are frequent. Arcaded galleries be- 
neath the e.aves, and richly carved capital?, often resem- 
bling Byzantine work, are among the most beautiful fea- 
tures. The Illienish buildings are, however, despite much 

M ’ and manifest suitability to their purpose, inferior 
i design and ornament to tliose of the TrencU Jlo- 
manesque.— Rhenish wine. Sec trine. 

II. n. Rhine or Rhenish wine. See wine. 

A‘ poured a flagon of llheaUh on my head once. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 197. 

rheochord (re'o-kord), n. [< Gr. pt'iv, flow, + 
chord : .see chord.'] A metallic wire 
■u«5ed in measuring the resistance or vara’ing 
the strength of an electric current, in propor- 
tion to the greater or less length of it inserted 
in the circuit. 

RheoidecB (re-oi'de-e), n.ph [XL., < I\hc(d + 
-oidcre.] The Ilhehlx rated as a snperfamily: 
same as llhcic. 

rheometer {re-om'e-t6r). n. [Also rcomclcr; 
= F, rhcomctrc; iireg. < Gr. ptiv^ flow, + ftirpov^ 
a measure.] 1. An instrument for measuring 
an electric current; an electrometer or gal- 
vanometer. — 2. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of the blood-flow, 
rheometric (re-o-met'rik), a. [< rheometer + 
-fc.] Pertaining to a rheometer or its use ; 
galvanoraetric. 

rheometry {re-om'c-trib v. [As rheometer + 
-j/S.] 1. In math., the differential and integral 
calculus; fluxions. — 2. The measurement of 
electric currents: galvanometry. 
rheomotor Cre'o-mo-tor), n. [< Gr. pelv, flow, 
+ L. motor, a mover.] Any apparatus, ns an 
electric battery, by which an electric cnn’cnt 
is originated. 

rheophore (re'd-for), a. [Also rcophorc; < Gr. 
pziv, flow, 4- ’■^lipoc, i ^zpEtv = E. hear"^.] A gen- 
eral name given by Amp&ro to the conductor 
.ioining the poles of a voltaiQ coll. ^ 
rheoscope (re'o-skop), n. [< Gr, pzlv, flow, 4 
aKOTTrir, view.]* An instrument by which the 
existence of an electric cuiTeut may bo ascer- 
tained; an electroscope. 


latiug or adjusting a circuit so that any re- 
quired degree of resistance maybe maintained ; 
a resistance-coil. HcQrcstf'tanrc, 3. 
rheostatic (re-6-stat'ik), a. [< rheostat 4 -?c.] 
Pertaining or relating to a rheostat: incor- 
rectly u«;ed to note a device of Plnntd^s, which is 
essentially a commutator, by means of which 
tlie grouping of a number of secondary cells 
can be rapidly changed. 

In the second class naturally figure induction coils, 
riantd's rheostatic machine, and the secondary batteries. 

E. JlospitaUer, Electricity (trans.), p. 101. 

rheostatics (re-o-stat'iks), n. [PI. of rheo- 
static (see -»><?).]* The statics of fluids; hydro- 
statics. 

rheotannic (re-o-tan'ik), a. [< Jlhetm- 4 tan- 
nic,] Used only in tho phrase below Rheo- 

tannic acid, Cocllecf^i ^ v.arlcty of tannic acid found 
in rhubarb. 

rheotome (rc'p-tdm), ». [< Gr. pttv, flow, 4 
-Topo^y < rqtvtiv, TauCtv, cut.] A device by 
means of wdiich an electric circuit can be pe- 
riodically interrupted; an interrupter, 
rheotrope (re'o-trdp), «. [Also rcotropc; < Gr, 
pth', flow, 4 -*r/>orof, < Tpirrar, turn.] An in- 
strument for periodically changing the direc- 
tion of an electric cuirent. I'aradag. 
rheotropic (re-o-trop'ik), a. [< Gr. pdr, flow, 
4rpoT/Kof, < rptrar, turn: sec trojtic.] In hot., 
determined in its direction of growth by a cur- 
rent of water. See rheotropism. 
rheotropism (re-ot'ro-pizm), n. [< rhcotrop{ic) 
4 -I.5WI.J In hoi., a term introduced by Jflnsson 
to denote the effect of a current of water upon 
tho direction of plant-growtli. in some c.'ises tho 
plant grow^ with the current, then exhibiting positive 
iheotropism ; in some cases againet the current, exhibit- 
ing negative iheotropism. 

rhesiail(re'6bi-an),u. [< rhesus ’^•-ian.] Char- 
acteristic of tho rhesus; monkey-liko: as, rhe- 
sian antics. Liicrarg ICorld, Oct. 31, 1885. 
rhesus (re'sus),«. [XL., <L, Ehesus, (.Gr, Tb/cfof, 
a king of Thracia, a river of tlie Trons, a river 
in BithjTiia, etc.] 1. A macaque, ^facac^^s 
rhe.^us, one of the sacred monkeys of India. 
It is 1$ incheslong. 


the tail CorS inch- 
es, and mostly of 
a yellonish-brown 
color. It Is a nCiir 
relative of the com- 
mon Javan ma- 
caque, J/. cimomol’ 


of the Slalay 



Rhesus Monkey{.if«f«»fKx rhesus). 


iius, and of tiic bon- 
nct-macaque or 
munga, 3/. 
and in some re- 
ppect.s, as lengtli of 
tail and formation 
of the “bonnet,” 
holds an interme- 
diate position be- 
tween ilie extremes in this large and N'aricd genus. The 
rhesus is widely distrib'itcd inlndla.both in the hill-coun- 
trj’ and on the plains, where it is known by the native 
name btmdcr. It runs into sescraJ varieties, which have 
received technical specifle names, and is among tlie mon- 
keys commonly seen in roological gai dens and menageries. 
2. [NJ..] Ill miimmal., same as Macu- 

cirs. — 3. [cap.] In ciitom., a Konus of coleop- 
terous iuseets. Lacordairc, 18G9. 

Ehetian, a. and n. See Jlluctian, 

Ehetic, a. Same as Ithxtic. 
rhetizite, n. See rhretizitc. 
rhetor (re'tor), «. [< JIE. rcthor, < OF. rctor, 
F. rlieteur = It. rctorc, < L. rhetor, a teacher 
of oratory, a rlietoriciaii, also an orator, < Gr. 
pf/Tup, a 'speaker, orator, < ipsiv, dpeiv (pret. 


rhetoric 

up7]Ka-, -v/Fep), say, speak: see verh.] 1_. A rheto- 
rician; a master or teacher of rhetoric. 

Myn English eek is inEuflicIent; 

It mostc ben a rethor excellent, 

That coiide his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discriven every part. 

* Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1, 30. 

Your hearing, what is it but as of a rhetor at a desk, to 
commend or dislike? 

Hammond, Works, IV. 514. {Latham.) 

2. Among the ancient Greeks, an orator. Specif- 
ically— (a) One who made it his occupation to speak in 
the ecclesia or public assembly, and often to devote him- 
self unofficially to some particular branch of the admin- 
istration; a political orator or statesman. (6) One who 
made it his occupation to prepare speeches for other citi- 
zens to deliver in their own cases in court, and to teach 
them how to deliver them, act as an advocate, give in- 
struction in tlie art of rhetoric, and deliver panegjTics or 
epidictic orations ; hence, a professor of rhetoric ; a rheto- 
rician. 

They are (and that cannot he othenvise) of the same pro- 
fession with the rhetorics [read rhetores?] atRorae, as much 
used to defend the wrong as to protect and maintain the 
most upright cause. Bp. Jlacket, Abp. Williams, i. 72. 

When a private citizen had to appear before court, the 
rhetor who wrote the speech for him often tried to make 
him appear at his best. Amer. Jour, of Philol., 341. 

rlietoriant, a. [ME. rethorgen ; < rhetor 4 -faii.] 
Rhetorical. 

The suasion of swetenessc rethoryen. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 1. 

rhetoric (ret'or-ik), n. [Early mod. E,r7icfo?7c7i‘, 
rethorgek; < ME. retorike, rcthonjkc, rctoryke, 
retoryk (also rethoricc, after L. rhetorice),<. OP. 
rhctoriqno, rcctoriqiic, F. rhetorique = Pr. retho- 
rica = Sp. rciorica = Pg. rhctorica = It. retorica, 
rcttorica, <L. rhctorica (sc. ars), also rhetoricc, 

< Gr. pijTopiKi] (sc. r£;i'v;/), the rhetorical art, fern, 
of pTiroptK6g {> L. rhctoricus), of or pertaining to 
a speaker or orator, rhetorical, < p?/7wp, a speak- 
er, orator: see rhetor,] 1. The art of dis- 
course; the art of using language so as to in- 
fluence others. Rhetoric is that art which consists in 
a systematic use of the technical means of influencing the 
mimis, imaginations, emotions, and actions of others by the 
use of language. Trimarily, it is the art of oratory, with 
inclusion of both composition and delivery; secondarily, 
it also includes written composition and recitation. It is 
also used in narrower senses, so as to present the idea of 
composition alone, or the idea of oratorical deliver>'(eIocu- 
tion) alone, EtjTnologically, ihetoric is the art, or rather 
the tcclmic8(T<x»’*}> somewhat different in scope from our 
art), of the rhetor— tliat is, either the popular (political) 
orator or the judicial and professional rhetor. Accord- 
ingly, ancient writers regarded it mainly os the art of per- 
suasion, and sometiiing of this view almost always attaches 
to the word even in modern use, so that It appears to be 
more or less inappropriate to use rhetoric of mere scien- 
line, didactic, or expositor}' composition. The element 
of persuasion, or at least of Influence of thought, belongs, 
however, to such composition also in so far as accurate 
and well-arranged statement of views leads to their adop- 
tion or rejection, tlie very object of instruction involving 
this. On the other liand, poetry and epidictic oratory 
chiefly address the Imagination and emotions, while the 
most important branches of oratory (deliberative and ju- 
dicial orator}') appeal especially to the mind and emotions 
with a view' to influencing Immediate action. The theory 
or science underlying tho ait of rhetoric, and sometimes 
called by tbo same name, is essentially a creation of the 
ancient Greeks. Rhetoric was cultivated on its more 
practical side first of all by the earlier rhetors (so-called 
“sophists ■■) and orators (Empedocles — considered tlie in- 
ventorof rhetoric— Gorgias, Isocrates, etc.), inanyof whom 
wrote practical treatises (Te^^i-ai) on the art. The philos- 
ophers. on the other hand, among them Aristotle, treated 
the subject from the tlieorctical side, lire system of rheto- 
ric which flimlly became established, and has never been 
superseded, though largely mutilated and misunderstood 
in medieval and modem times, is that founded upon the 
system of the Stoic philosophers by the practical rhetori- 
cian Hermagoras (about 60 B. c.). Its most important 
extant representatives are Ilermogenes (about a. d. 165) 
among the Greeks, and Quintilian (about A. P. 05) among 
the Latins. Tliis tlieory recognizes three great divisions 
of oratoiy. (See oratonj.) The art of rhetoric was divided 
into five parts: invention, disposition, elocution (not in 
the modern sense, but comprising diction and style), 
memoiy (mnemonics), and action (delivery, including the 
modern elocution). 

With rcthoricc com forth Musice, a damsel of cure hows. 

• Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 1. 

Generali report, that surpasseth my praise, condemneth 
ray rethorickc of dulncsse for so coble a commendation. 

Nashe, quoted in Int. to Pierce Penilesse, p. xxv. 
Vor rhetoric, ho could not ope 
His raoutii, but out tlicre flc''- a trope. 

Butler, Iludibras, i. SI. 

2. Skill in diseourso; artistic use of Unguage. 
— 3. Artificial oratory, as opposed to that which 
is natural and unaffected ; display in language ; 
ostentatious or meretricious declamation. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetorick, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 

Hilton, Coraus, 1. 700- 
Like quicksilver, the rhct'ric they display 
Shines as it runs, but, grasp’d at, slips away. 

Coif'pcr, Progress of Error, I. 21. 

4. The power of persuasion; persuasive influ- 
ence. 



rlietoric 

'Every part of the Trapedy of his [the Son of God's] life, 
cverj’ 'vound at his death, everj* proan and sigh ndiich he 
uttci*cd upon the Cross, were designed by him as the most 
prevailliip Jthctoricli, to perswade men to forsake their 
sins, and be happy. SiUUngjlcet, Sermons, 1. iii. 

She was long deaf to all the suficrings of her lovers, till 
. . . tlie rhetcrric of John the Iiostler, with a new straw 
hat and a pint of wine, made a second conquest over her. 

Ficldinj, Joseph Andrews, i. 18. 
Chambers of rhetoric. Seec/mm6rr.=Syii. Elocution, 
Eloquence, etc. See oratory. 

rhetorical (i‘e-tor'i-kal), a. [Early moU. E. rc- 
tkoricall; < rhetoric + -«?.] Pertaimng to, of 
the nature of, or containing rhetoric; oratori- 
cal: as, the fart; a ?7iCfoncaf treatise; 

a rhetorical flourish. 

A telling quotation, when the whole point lies perhaps 
in some accidental likeness of words and names, is perfectly 
fair as a rhetorical point, as long as it does not pretend to 
be an argument. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 224. 
Rhetorical accent, in music. See accent, 8 («).— Rhe- 
torical algebra, algebra without a special notation ; an 
analysis of problems in the manner of algebra, but using 
only ordinaiy language.— Rhetorical figure, See/£fwre, 
10.— Rhetorical question. See question.— Rhetorical 
syllogism, a probable .argumentation : so called by Aris- 
totle, from the ancient notion that science should rest on 
demomstrativc and noton prob.ablereasoning— an opinion 
which constituted the groat fault of ancient science, 
rhetorically (re-tor'i-kal-i), adv. In a rhetori- 
cal manner ; according 'to the rules of rhetoric : 
as, to treat a subject rhetorically; a discourse 
rhetorically delivered. 

rhetoricatef (re-tor'i-kat), v. i. [< LL. rhctori- 
catus, pp. of rJicioricarif speak rhetoric ally, < L. 
rhetorical rhetoric: see rhetoric.'\ To play the 
orator. 

A person ready to sink under his wants has neither time 
nor heart to rhetoi'icale, or make flourishes. SoutK 

rhetoricatioiit (re-tor-i-ka'shon), n. [< rhetoric 
cate + -to».] Rhetorical amplification. 

“t^Tien I consider your wealth I doe admire your wls- 
dome, and when I consider your wisdome I doe admire 
your wealth." It was a two-handed rhetorication, but the 
citizens [of London] tooke it in the best sense. 

Aubrey, Lives, Sir iL Fleetwood, 
Their rhetorications and equivocal expressions. 

Watcrland, Charge (1732), p. 9. 

rhetorician (ret-g-rish'an), and a, [< OF. 
rhctoricien, rethoricicnj F. rhetoricien ; as rhet- 
oric + -taH.] I. n, 1. A teacher of rhetoric 
or oratory; one who teaches the art of correct 
and effective speech or composition. 

The ancient sophists andThetoricians, who had young au- 
ditors, lived till they were a hundred years old. Bacon. 
All a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

S. Butter, Hudlbras, I. L 89. 

3. One who is versed in the art and principles 
of rhetoric; especially, one who employs rhe- 
torical aid in speech or written composition; 
in general, a public speaker, especially one who 
speaks for show ; a declaimer. 

He speaks handsomely ; 

Wliat a rare rhetorician his grief plays 1 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 4. 
Or played at Lyons a declaiming prize. 

For which the vanquish’d rhetorician dies. 

Dryden, tr, of Juvenal's Satires, i. C6. 
A man is held to play the rhetorician when he treats a 
subject with more than usual gaiety of ornament ; and per- 
haps we may add, as an essential element in the idea, with 
conscious ornament. Dc Quincey, Rhetoric. 

The “understanding” is that b^ which a man becomes 
a mere logician, and a mere rhetorician. F. IT. Robertson. 

II, a. Belonging to or befitting a master of 
rhetoric. 

Boldly presum’d, with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any question either side. 

SirR. Blackmore, Creation, iii. 

rhetoriouslyt, \}l'E.rethorio\tshj; (.yiieto- 
rious rhetor-^ -tons) 4- Rhetorically. 

Now ye all that shall thys behold orrede, 
Remembreth myn unconnyng simplesse; 

Thouglit rethoriously peinted be not in-dede, 

As other han don by ther discretnesse. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S,), 1. CGll. 

rhetorizef (ret'or-Iz), v. [< OP. rhetoriser, < 
LL. rhctorissare’,\ Gr. p^rupilieLv, speak rhetori- 
cally, < pyrt^Pi ttn orator: see rhetor.'] I. in- 
trans. To play the orator. Cotgrave. 

II. trails. To represent by a figure of oratory; 
introduce by a rhetorical device. 

No lesse was that before his book against the Brownists 
to write a Letter to a prosopopoea, a certain rhetoriz'd wo- 
man whom lie calls mother. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Siheto-RoniaHic, and n. Same as Hhseio- 
Eomanic. 

Theum^ (rom), n. [Early mod. E. also rcime, 
rewme; < JIE. rewme, reem, < OF. reume, rheumc, 
P. rliume = Pr. Sp. rcuma = Pg. rheuma = It. 
rcima, rema, a cold, catarrh, rheum, < L. rlieu- 
ma, < Gr. pevya, a flow, flood, flux, rheum, < pslv 
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("v/ p£Vj orig. apsF)y flow, = Skt. flow: see 

stream. Hence rheumatismf etc.; from the same 
Gr, verb are ult. E. catarrhy (liarrhcUy rhythm, 
etc.] 1 . A mucous discharge, as from the nos- 
trils or lungs diuing a cold; hence, catarrhal 
discharge from the air-passages, nose, or eyes. 

Your Lordship doth write that by sleeping upon the 
ground you haue taken a pestilent Rheum. 

Gucrara, Letters (tr. byHellowes, 1577), p. 134. 

I have a rheum in mine eyes too. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 105. 

A mist falling as I returned gave roe such a rheume as 
kept me within doores neere a whole moneth after. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1G56. 

2. A thin serous fluid, secreted hy the mucous 
glands, etc., as in catarrh ; humid matter which 
collects in the ej'cs, nose, or mouth, as tears, 
saliva, and the like. 

Reume of the bed or of the breste. Prompt. Parv. , p. 432. 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard. 

Skak., AL of V., i. 3. 118. 
Flows a cold sweat, with a continual rheum, 

Forth the resolved comers of liis eyes. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

3t. Spleen; choler. 

Nay, I have my rheum, and I can be angry as well as 
another, sir. B.Jonson, Every ilaii in his Humour, iii. 2. 

Rheimi^ (return), ii. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1737), < 
ML. rheum, < Gr. pqov, the rhubarb ; according 
to some, so named from its purgative proper- 
ties, < (see r//CKJnl),butprob.an accom. 

form of pd, rhubarb: see rha, rliuharh.'] A ge- 
nus of apetalous plants of the order Polygona- 
eex and tribe JlumicCtC. It is characterized by its 
(usually) nine stamens, and its six-parted perianth which 
remains unchanged in fruit, around the three-winged and 
exserted fruit. Tliere ai e about 20 species, natives of Si- 
beria, tiie Himalayas, and western Asia. They are stout 
herbs from thick and somewhat woody rootstocks, with 
large toothed or lobed and wavy leaves, and loose dry 
stipular sheaths. The small white or greenish pedicelled 
bractless flowers are in racemed fascicles, the racemes 
panicled- The floral leaves are in some species small, in 
others large and colored, as in R. nobite, a remarkable 
species of the Sikhim Himalayas. For this and other spe- 
cies, see rhubarb, the common name of the genus. See 
also cuts under pZumttfe and rhubarb. 

rheuma (ro'raji), [NL., < L. rhcinna, < Gr. 
peiipa, a flow, flood, flux: seerheum^,'] Same as 
r/tcuml— Rheuma epldemicum. Same as injluen^. 
rheumarthritis (rb-mUr-thri'tis), n, [NL.,< Gr. 
pevfia, flux (see rheum^), + apBpovy joint, + -His. 
Of. arthritis.] Acute articular rheumatism (see 
rheumatism), and such chronic forms as have the 
same cetiology. 

rheumarthrosis (rS-mar-thro'sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. /»supa, flux (see rhenm^), + aptfpov, joint, + 
-osis, Cf. arthrosis,] Same as rheumarthritis. 
rheumatalgia (rd-ma-tal'ji-U), n, [NL., < Gr. 
pevya, flux (see rhcuvi^), + a/lyof, pain.] Rheu- 
matic pain. 

rheumatic (rq-mat'ik, formerly ro'ma-tik), a. 
and u, [Early mod. E. rhcumaticl', reumaiick, 
rcwmafick, rumaUkc; < OF. rumatiqiic, rlmma- 
tique, F. rhumatique = Pr. rcumatic = Sp. reu- 
mdtico = Pg. rheumaiico = It. rcmnatico, rema- 
tico, < L. rheumaticus, < Gr. pevya-iKdc, of or per- 
taining to a flux or discharge, < ^evya, a flux, 
rheum: see rheumt.] I. d. If. Pertaimng to 
a rheum or catarrhal affection; of the nature 
of rheum. 

The moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 105. 

3t. Having a rheum or cold; affected by rheum. 

By sleeping in an ayrie place you hauo bene very ru- 
matike, . . . [but] it is lesse euil in Summer to sweate 
then to cough. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. byHellowes, 1577), p. 122. 
Sf. Causing rheum ; unhealthy; damp. 

Tlie sun with his flame-coloured wings hath fanned away 
the misty smoke of the morning, and refined that thick 
tobacco-breath which ther/jciMnnttcXrniglit throws abroad. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 62. 
Now time is near to pen our sheep in fold, 

And evening air is rheumaliek and cold. 

Peele, An Eclogue. 

4. Pertaining to or caused by rheumatism ; of 
the nature of rheumatism: as, rheumatic symp- 
toms. 

The patched figure of good Uncle Venner was now visi- 
ble, coming slowly from the head of the street downward, 
with a rheumatic limp, because the east wind had got into 
Ills joints. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 

5. Affected by rheumatism; subject to rheu- 
matism: as, a rZjcwJMttfiC patient. 

O'erwom, despised, rAcwmofuJ, and cold. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 135. 
The electrical sensibility of the skin connected with an 
acutely rheumatic joint has been described by Drosdoff as 
being remarkably diminished. Qwain, Med. Diet., p. 1357. 

6f. Splenetic; choleric. 


rheumatoidal 

You two never meet but you fall to some discord; you 
are both, i' good troth, as rheumatic as tu o diy toasts. 

Shak., 2 lU-n. IV., ii, 4. 02. 
Acute rheumatic polyarthrltic. Same as acute articu- 
lar rheumatism. See rheumatism. — Chronic rheumatic 
arthritis. Same as rheumatoid nrfftrifiR (which sec, under 
rheumatoid), or as chronic articular rheumatism (which 
see, under r/jcumah^n).— Eruptive rheumatic fever, 
dengue,— Rheumatlcanyrgdalitis.ainygdalitisof rheu- 
matic origin.— Rheumatic anssthesia, antesthesia as- 
sociated with rheumatism. — Rheumatic apoplexy, the 
stupor or coma sometimes developing in the course of 
acute rheuraatism.- Rheumatic atrophy, loss of size 
and strength of muscles after rheumatism.— Rheumatic 
bronchitis, an attack of bronchitis which is supposed to 
depend on a rheumatic diathesis or an attack of acute 
ihemnatism.— Rheumaticcontraction. same as Wany. 
—Rheumatic diathesis, tlie condition of body tending 
to the development of rheumatism.— Rheumatic dysen- 
tery, dysenterj’ accompanied by rheumatic inflammation 
of one or several joints, with synovial elfusioii, pleuro- 
dynia, and catarrh of the bronchial mucous menibiancs. 
—Rheumatic fever. Same as acute articular rheuma- 
tism. Sec rheumflfim.— Rheumatic gOUt. Same as 
rheumatoid arthritis (which see, under rheumatoid).— 
Rheumatic inflammation, inflammation due to rheu- 
matism.— Rheumatic iritis, inflammation of the iris re- 
sulting from cold, especially in w’cak subjects. 

II. n. 1. One who suffers from or is liable to 
rheumatism: as, a confirmed rhcmnatic.^^. 
pi. Rheumatic pains; rheumatism. [Colloq.] 
When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 

gnaw, or cholic squeezes. 

Our neighbour’s sympathy may ease us. 

Bums, To the Toothache. 

xheiHliatical (rB-mat'i-kal), a. [< rheumatic 4- 
-aZ.] Same as rheumatic, 

rheumaticky (ro-mat'i-ki), a, [< rheumatic 4- 
-yi.] Rheumatic. [Colloq.] 
rheumatism (ro'ma-tizm), [= F. rlnmiatismc 
= Sp. It. reumatislno = Pg. rheinuaiismo, < L. 
rheiimatismusj < ‘Gr. pevyariaydgy liability to 
rheum, a humor or flux, \ psvyaTi^ecdai, have a 
flux, < peuye, a flux: see r7?CM;«i.] The disease 
specifically known as acute articular rheuma- 
tism (see below) — the name including also sub- 
acute andchronicforrasapparently of the same 
causation. The w’ord Is used with a certain and unfor- 
tunate freedom in application to joint pains of various 
origins and anatomical fonns.— Acute articular rheu- 
matism, an acute febrile disease, with pain and inflamma- 
tion of the joints as the prominent symptom. It is to be 
separated as of distinct, possibly bacterial, origin from 
joint affections caused by gout, plumbism, scarlatina, 
gonorrhea, septicemia, tuberculosis, or BjiihiUs. It often 
begins suddenly ; a number of joints are usually attacked 
one after the other; the fever is iiregular; there is apt to 
be profuse sweating ; endocarditis, pericarditis, pleuritis, 
sudamina, erythema nodosum, hyperpjTexia, ami delirium 
are more or less frequent features of the cases. Its dura- 
tion is from one to six weeks or more. It is most frequent 
between 15 and 35, but may occur in the first year of life 
or after 50. One attack does not protect, but, as in pneu- 
monia and erysipelas, is often succeeded by others. It 
almost always issues in recovers', but frequently leaves 
permanent cardiac lesions. Also called acute rheumatism, 
rheumaHhrilis, rheumatic fever, acute rheumatic polyar- 
thritis.— Chronic articular rheumatism, the result, 
commonly, of one or more attacks of acute rheumatism, 
characterized by a chronic inflammation of one or more 
joints without profound structural alteration.-^ Gonor- 
rheal rheumatism, an inflammation of the joints oc- 
curring in persons having gonorrhea.— Muscular rheu- 
matism, a painful disorder of the muscles, characterized 
by local pain, especially on use of the muscles affected: 
same as 7nj/af(7in.— Progressive chronic articular 
rheumatism. Same as rheumatoid arthritis (which see, 
under rheumatoid). 

rheumatismal (ro-ma-tiz'mal), a. [< rheuma- 
tism + -al] Rheumatic. 
rhf^^i'»Tia.t.iRTn-roDb (ro^ma-tizm-rot), n, 1. The 
twinleaf. See Jeffersoma.—2. The wild yam, 
Dioscorea villosa. See yam, 
rheumatiz, rheumatize (ro'raa-tiz), n, Rheu- 
m atism . [V til gar. ] 

I did feel a rheumaiize in my back-spauld yestreen. 

Scott, Pirate, vii. 

rheumatizy (ro'ma-tiz-i), n. Same as rheuma- 
tic, [Vulgar.] 

Eh, my rheumatizy be that bad howiver be I to win to 
the burnin'. Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 3. 

rheumatoceles (ro-mat-o-se'lez), n, [NL., < 
Gr. Jjevya, flux (see rhcmiii), 4- K7j7.iy tumor.] 
Same purpura rhoumatica (which see, under 
purpura), 

rheumatoid (ro'ma-toid), a. [< Gr. psvyaTOdTjCy 
like a flux, < /isvya, ‘flux, 4- eJdog, form.] Resem- 
bling rheumatism or some of its characters : as, 
rheumatoid nains.— Rheumatoid arthritis, a dis- 
ease of the joints characterized by chronic inflammatory 
and degenerative changes, which involve the structure of 
the various articulations, resulting in rigidity and deform- 
ity. Also called chronic rheumatic arthritis, rheumatic gout, 
progressive chronic articular rheumatism, chronic osteo-ar- 
thritis. 

Chronic rheuraatism of the most severe degree thus 
merges into, if it be not actually identical with, the class 
of diseases known as rheumatoid or “rheumatic ” arthritis. 

Quam, Med. Diet., p. 1367. 

rhsumatoidal (ro-ma-toi'dal), a. Same as 
rheumatoid. 



rhemnic 

rheuraic (ro'mik), a. [Irreg. < lihcimfi + -ic.J 
Kelated to rhubarb — Ebeumlo acid (CooHicOo), a 
product of the treatment of rheotannic acid with dilute 
acids. 

rheumophthalmia (ro-mof-tharmi-a),)!. [NL., 
< Gr. psvua, flux (see rlteumT-), + a^ffa?.fiia, opli- 
tlinlinia.J Eheumatie oplitlialmia. 

rheumy (ro'mi), ft. [< WteioHi + i. Af- 
fected by rheum; full of rheum or watery mat- 
ter. 

So, too-mnch Cold couers with hoary Fleece 
TIic head of Age, . . . hollowes his rheinnu eyes, 

And makes himselfe eiien his owne selfe despise. 

Si/lvcster, tr. of Du Dartas’s 'tVeeks, i. 2. 
2. Causing: rheum. 

And tempt the rheuinj/ and unpmged air 

To add unto his sickness? Shak., J. C., ii. l. 2C6. 
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rliinocatil 


elongated corolla*twbe, ■with a linear and recurved upper 
lip, the lower broad, flat, and spreading. The 4. species are 
natives of tropical and southern Africa, India, and the 
^loluccas. They are next allied to Dianthera, the water- 
willow of the United States, but are readily distinguished 
by their inflorescence and shrubby habit. They bear en- 
tire leaves, and small axillary clusters of flowers wliicli 
often form a lai'ge loose-branched panicle or dense termi- 
nal thyrsus of crowded cymes. It, eommunis is a slender 
shrub, w hose root and Icai'es are used in India and Cliiiia 


To make the laryngeal and rhinal mirrors available, the 
artificial Hlnminatton of these parts fitidden behind and 
above the palate] is necessary. 


Rhesia Crek'si-Ip, n. [NL., in def. 1 (Linuteus, 

1753), < L. rlicxia, a plant, prbb. Echium nibntm: 
in def. 2 (St&l, 1SG7), direetly from the Gr,; < 

Gr. a breaking, rent, rupture, < pTjyt>hai, 

break, burst forth: see 1. A genus of 

polj^petalous plants of the ovciQr McJa^itovKiecic, 
type of the tribe -fi/icjT/caj. it is characterised by the rhinal fri^nall a 
fourobovatepetals, the smooth ovary, and the eight equal ■’ ^ 

anthers with a thickened or spuired connective, each an- 
ther long and slender, incun’ed, and opening by a single 
terminal pore. The 7 species are natives of North America, 
a?id are the only members of their large family which pass 
beyond the tropics, e.xcept tim 2 species otBredia in east- 
ern Asia. Three or four species extend to the .Middle At- 
lantic States, and one is found in New England. They are 

herbspr erect undershrubs, branched and usually set with rhiunlHn « 

conspicuous, dark, gland-bearing bristles. Their leaves ^ -it * ' 

are oblong, short-petioled, three-nerved. entire or bristle- 7" pam. J Faiu, especially neuralgic 

tootbed, the flow'crs solitary or c 3 *mose, commonly of a pain, in the nose. 

purplish-red color with yellow stamens, and very pretty. Rhinanthaceffi (ri-nan-thu'se-e), n. ph [NL. 

(Jussieu, 1805), < lUnnanihus + -acc/c.] An or- 
der of dicotyledons established by Jussieu, but 
now incorporated with the ^a'ophularhwx. 
Rhinanthus (ri-uan'thus), «. [NL. (Liunreus, 
1737), named from the compressed and beaked 
upper lip of a former species; < Gr. j)'ic 
nose, + dr0of, flower.] A genus of gamopota- 
lous plants of the order Scrophularincfc and 
tribe EuphrasiCiP, it is charactcrizc<l by a long tivo- 
lipped corolla, the upper lip entire, straight, compressed, 
and helmcMIko; by a sw'ollcti mid compressed four-toothed 
■caly.T, inflated in fruit, liy four unequal etanicns with 
equal anther-cells ; and by a roundish capsule containing 
few winged seeds. The 2 or 3 veiy variable species are 
natives of tcmpcraloand northern regions in Cuiope, Asia, 
and America. They are annual erect herbs, more or less 
parasitic on the loots of grasses They bear opposite do- 
nate leaves, and yellow, violet, or bluish flowers sessile in 
the axils of deep-cut floral leaves, the upper flowers con- 
densed into a spike. I(. CrMa^aaUi of the northern Old 
World is the common rattle, yellow rattle, or rattlcbox of 
Great Britain : oilso called jKnntf-fp’aM and co^scomb. It 
Is often Injurious to hetbage on account of its parasitic 
habit. 

rhinarium (ri-nfi'ri-ura), n. ; pi. rhinaria (-jl). 
[NL.,< Gr.^if (/ia'-).iiosc, + -«H!(m.l I" cniom., 
tho nostril-pieeo ; tUe front part of tho nasus, or 
clypeus, or its equivalent wlien reduced in size: 
used in tlie classification of tho Xewopiera. In 
oertniu lamcllieom beetles it forms a large 
selerito between the elypoiis and the iabrum. 
dolle, 1838), < A tribe of plants .57.! \ i-ntt ^ r. . 

of the order Mclastomacca:. it is characterized by (n-nas t6r),)i. [NL-. < Or. pi({piv-), 

nose, -t- aa-n/p, a star.] 1. The common two- 
borned African rhinoceros, Jl. bicornis . — 2. 
[cap.] [NL.] (n) The gonns of two-hornod rhi- 
noceroses. See Shinocerothlie. (b) Tho genus 
of star-nosed moles: synonymous with Cotnhj- 
lura. Wagner, 1843. 

,, , rhind-martt, «. See riudmart. 

[< Gr. cold^(prob. rtine, «. A spelling of rinc^. 

, . , Same as Rhein- 


which pierce the cribrifonn plate of the ethmoid, and mm- 
ify in the nose. Therhinencephalon,likeotherencephalic 
segments, fs paired n double— that is, consists of right 
and left halves. It is primitively hollow, or has its proper 
ventricle, which, how’ever, is entirely obliterated in the 
adults of the higher vertebrates. This hollow is a prolon- 
gation of the system of cavities common to the other en- 
cephalic segments, and known asthcr/iinoco’fe. Also r/it- 
nenccphal. See cuts under PHromyzonUdie, Pana, brain 
. - (cut 2), and cnccp/iafon. 

c.'se"s. Xn cfc%M rbinenoephalous (ri-ueu-sef'a-lus), 0 . [< rhi- 

ncncephal + -oas.] Same as rhineiiccjmahe. 

sef'n-lus), II.; pi. rhi- 
' Gr.’pi'f (piv-), the nose, 
-f b/Ktifalo;, the brain : see encephalon.'] In tcra- 
toh, a Cyclops. Also rhinpccphalns. 
rhinestone (rin'ston), n. [Tr. P. cailloiix du 
Rhin, rhinestones, so called from the river 


nngmmn^m. .q.., , , . nenccphal + -am.] Same 

’in’ one o 1 the mai’n divi- rhinencephalus (p^«en-s( 
:s, represented only by the angel- + Si tl.B 


cases, whence called ringwortn-rooU 
Ehinte (ri'ne), n 
Rhina, q. v.] I 

sions of sharks, _ „ . 

sharks or Sqnat 'inUfie. Also caXledSquatinoidea 
as a superfiunily. 

rhinffisthesia (ri-nes-the'si-a), ii. [NL., < Gr. 
pic (pin-), nose, I- aia6i/ni^, perception : see pesthe- 
sia.] Sense of smell; olfaction, 
rhinffisthesis (ri-nes-lhS'sis), n. [NL.: see 
rhiniEsthcsia.] Same as rhimesthesia. 
rhinsesthetics (ri-nes-thet'iks), ii. [As rhinse.^- 
thesia (-icslhef-) -k -ics. Cf. esthetics.] The sci- 
ence of sensations of smell. 

[< Gr./)if (pin-), later also p'tv. 


Ehine, in allusion to tlie origin of strass, in- 
vented at Strashurg in 1680.] An imitation 
stone made of paste or strass (a lead glass), gen- 
erally ent in tho form of a brilliant and made 
and cut to imitate the diamond, set usually in 
silver or other inexpensive mounting. Rhine, 
stones were extensively worn in the latter part of the 
eigliteesth centurj', and are now much used in shoe- 
buckles, clasps, and ornaments for the hair. 


the nose, + -(■//.] Of or pertaining to tho nose ; 
nasal; narial: as, the rhinal cavities (that is, rhineurynter (ri-nu-rin'ter), n. [< Gr. /i/f (^;r-), 
ttio nasal passages). nose, + *eypimiip_ (an assumed form), < evp'urav, 


widen, < zapCf, wide.] A small inflatable elas- 
tic hag used for plugging the nose. 

Pop- Sci. Mo., XII. 170. Ehinichthys (ri-nik'this), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 
[NL., < Gr. /)ic (piv-), 1838), < Gr. pi'f (piv-), nose, + IxSk, a fish.] In 
■ ■■ ‘ ichth., a genus of eyprinoid fishes from the 

fresh waters of North America. They are known 




(7, A stamen; c*, a leaf. 

They bear the names decT’grass and mcadoic-hcanty, (he 
latter applying especially to ll. Virginica, the best-known 
and most northern species, sometimes cultivated. 

2. In zolil,, a genus of hemipterotis insects. 
Ehexiese (rok-si'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (A.P.deCan 


It is characterized by 
n four-celled ovary with numerous ovules fixed upon a pla- 
centa projecting from the inner angle of the cell, a capsu- 
lai fruit, spirally coiled seeds, and anthers with their con- 
nective commonly produced behind Into a spuror tall. It 
includes about a7 species, belonging to 3 genera, of wlilch 
Pficxia i’iiho type and Monochatum thelargest genus, con- 
taining 2 S species ol unimportant plants of western trop- 
ical America. 

rliigolene(rig'o-len), ^ ,4 - • ******v. 

=L./nV7it<s-, col'^ </n'« 7 dr<?, be cold: see fiigid), Rbine-berry (riu'bcr 
+ olGuvi, oil, < Gr. c7miov: see oil.'] A product bernj. 

petroleum, it is rhinenceplial (ri-nen'se-fal), n. Same as rhi- 
probably the most volatile fluid known,and one of the very iinni'nrthftlnu " * 

host for use in prndiioinfrintenso cold; when alomizccl it i c j. 

gives a temperature of — O’C. Its specific gravity is .flOS rilineilCCpiiala, W. Fiural of rhinenccpliaion. 
to.0m(I05-to9.rB.): itboilsatlg’C. It is used as a local rhinencepliali, «. Plural of r7tmc)!Ccp7i«hfS. 

rhinencephalic (ri-non-se-fal'ik or -sef'a-lik), 

r/ .0,1.:.. ^ 7 . ,.7 _i_ t-'i -r.. V . 1 " 


anesthetic. Also rhigolinc, 

rhimef. rhimert, etc. See rime^, etc. 

Rhinal (ri'nu), n. [NL., < L. rJiina, < Gr. pivT]^ a 
file or rasp, a shark with a rough sldn.] In 
ichth. X (rtt) An old generic name (Klein, 1745) 
of the angel-fish or monk-fish: now called 783 «a- 
tma. See Ehinie. (&) A genus of rays of the 


inmiXy Bhinobatidief having a broad and obtuse rhinencenhalon’ Cii i 
finont. ns 71. nnau1nsifnmuo° Alcr. riUnencepiiaiOn (nj 


snout, as R. ancijlostomus. Also called Tiham- 
phobatis. Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 

Rhina^ (ri'nii), n. [< (4r. pis nose,] In 
entom.f a genus of coleopterous insects. 

Rhinacanthus (ri-na-kan'tbus), 71 . [NL. (Nees 
von Esonbeck, 1832), so called in allusion to the 
shape of the flower; < Gr. pis (p^v-), nose, + aKav- 
OoSy acanthus.] Agenus of gamopetalous ifiants 
of the order AcanihaceiSftrioQjmticiciEytmd sub- 
tribe It is characterized by its two anthers, 

each having two blunt cells without spurs, one cell placed 
higher than the other; and by the elenucrly cylindrical 


Black-nosed Dace i^Rhimehthys atronasup. 

as long-nosed or Wack-nosed dace. They are abundant in 
clear iresli streams and brooks oi the United States, and 
include some of the prettiest minnows, as if. cataractecaad 
if. afronasns. 

Khinidse (riu'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Rhinal- + 
-idle.] A family of plagiostomons fishes, named 
from the genus Rhina ; same as Squaiinidss. 
rhinitis (ri-ni'tis), ii. [NL., < Gr. piQ (Inv-), 
nose, + -if!*-.] Inflammation of the nose, espe- 
cmlly of the nasal mucous membrane, 
rhino (ri'no), », [Also rino; of obscure cant 
origin, perliaps a made word.] Money; cash. 
[Slang.] 

‘‘The Seaman’s Adieu,” an old ballad dated 1670, has 
the following : 

Some as 1 know 

Have parted with their ready rino, 

and Q., 7th ser., V. 417. 

To sum up the whole, in the shortest phrase I know. 
Beware of the Rhine, and take care of the rhino. 

Parham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 45, 
No doubt you might h.ave found a quarry, 

Perhaps a gold-mine, for aught I know, 

Containing heaps of native rhino. 

Louell, Biglow Papers, Ist ser., Int. 

Rhinohatidte (rl-no-hat'i-de), ti. pi. [NL., < 
Rhinobatiisi -f -idee.] A family of selachians, 
typified by tho genus Rhinobaius; the shark- 
rays or beaked rays. They nre Bhark-like rays, whose 
trunk eradunlly passes into tlie ions strong tail, which is 
provided witli two well-developed dorsal flus, a caudal 
lln, and a conspicuous dermal fold on each side. The 
myed part of the pectoial fins is pot e.vtended to the 
snout. Three to live Rpucra are recognized, witii about 
IG species, of warm seas. 

rhinobatoid (ri-nob'a-toid), a. and n. [< Rhi- 
nohatusl + -oid.] I, a. Of or relating to the 
Rhinobatidte. 

II. n. A selachian of the family Rhinobatidte. 
Ehinohatusf (ri-noh'a-tus), n. [NL. (Bloch and 
Schneider, 1801), < Gif. /iiv6l3aro^, also fnvofldTTi;, 
a rough-skinned fish, perhaps Raia rhinnbatos, 
< a shark, -f /Sdrof, a ray.] The typical 
gonns of Rhinobatidic, having the first dornal 
fin much behind the vmntrals, and the anterior 
nasal valves not confluent. R. prodnctiis is the 
long-nosed ray of California. Also Rhinobafis. 

[NL., < Gr. 
genus of coleopte- 
rous insects. Gcrmar, 1817. 

■ " no- 

large, and evidently a distinct part of tlie brain. In the or mucopurulent discharges from the 

higher it gradually diminishes in size, becoming relative- noso. 

ly very small, and apparently a mere outgrowth of the rbinocaul (ri'nfl-kalk n K Gr bic f/urA wnaA 
cerebrum. Thus, in man the rhincnccphalon is reduced i: n Vfn*i% ! V’ „ * ' 

to the so-called pair of olfactory nerves, from their roots ^ kav/^og, a stalk, sec C«»?is.] In mirif., the 
in the cerebrum to the olfactory bulbs whence are given cms, peaunclo, or supportof the olfactory bulb, 
oflf the numerous filaments, tJie proper olfactory nerves, Bitches Handhooh of Med. ScicnccSy VIII. 525. 


[< rhincncephal + -ic.] Pertaining to the 
rhinencophalon; olfactory, as a lobe or seg- 
ment of the brain.—Rhinencephallc segment of 
the brain, the rhincnccphalon. — Rhinencephalic ver- 
tebra, the foremost one of four cranial vertebrio or seg- 
ments of whicli the skull hr'S been tlicorctlcally supposed 
b^ some anatomists, as Owen, to consist. 


Khinohatus^ (li-noh'a-tus), 11 . 

(-la). [NL., < Gr. pic {piv-), nose, „„„„ -i t /• 

I?", "hi (Jot" 

oncenhalon. nrecedinn the nroRcnncnhuInr,. m a), «. , [NL., < Gr. (/«u-), nose. 


nenccphala ( 
-k eyKtipaTMc, 



rliinoceplialus 

rhinocephalus (ri-no-sef'a-lus), ii. [NL.,< Gi;. 

iiosG, + Kt(pa2.//f head.] Same as yhi~ 
)ic)iccj)hah(s. 

rhinocerial (ri-no-so'ri-al), a. [< rlmwccros + 
-fa?.] 1. Sarao as rhinoccrotic . — 2. Pug or rc- 
tvousst', as the noso, [Rare.] 

rhinocerical (li-uo-sor'i-hal), a. [< rhinoceros 
+ -fo-a?.] Same as rhinocerial, 2. [Rare.] 
These gentlemen -Nrero formcrlj’ marked out nml (Ustin- 
puished by the little rfttnocmen? nose, , . , ^YhlCb they 
were used to cock, toss, or draw up in a contemptuous 
manner, upon reading tlio works of tlicir ingenious con- 
temporaries. Addison, Tatler, ^o. ‘200, 

Ehinoceridffi (ri-no-sor'i-de), ». [ML.] Same 
as Itldiwccroticlic. 

rhinocerine (n-nos'o-vin), a. [< rhinoceros + 
-iiici.] Same as rhinoccrotic. 

rhinocoroid (ri-nos'o-roid), ct. [^ rhinoceros + 
-Old.] Same as rhi'noccrotoid. 

Bihinocerontidse (ri-iios-o-ron'ti-do), n.ju. [< 
llhinoccros {-ol-) + -kl.r.] An evroucous form 
of HhinoccrotUh-r. 11'. n. Flower. 

Ehinocerontina (ri-nos'o-von-ti'nii), a. pi. [< 
Minoccros (-ot-) + -inu-.] Same ns Ithinocc- 
rotidre. 

rhinocerontine (ri-nos-o-ron tin), [In-cij. < 
rhinoceros (- 0 I-) + -iiici.] Of or portaminp 
to n rliinoccros or tlio llhinoccrolidrc ; I'liinoec- 
rotie. 

In tlie mainuT rrnclicod liy others of tlic rhinoccronttne 
fainil>. . , , 

Ln'initstoiK'. ilissionmy Travels and Researches, i , uoto, 

rhinoceros (ri-nos'o-roa), 11 . [Forniorlj- also 
rhinoeerot. rhinoeerotc ; = OF. rhinoceros. F. 
rhinne(ro$ = ^p. It.rinoccrontc = Fp:. rhinoceros, 
rhinoecrontc. (. L. rhinoceros, < (ii*. firrnsrpuc 
(-MpijT-), a rliinoeoros, lit. ‘ noso-liorncd,’ < /nc 
lint-), the nose, + Kt/mf, a lioni.] 1. A larp’O 
pachydermatous perissodactyl inanmial with 
a iioru on the nose; any incmher of the Renus 
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Uhinoceros aiik {Cfrir/arTtina tfteincceratti) : left-hand figure in ^\in- 
ter, after nioltitig the horn and plumes. 

innlo sex a lfti*go tip-curved horn on the head, 
resemhling somewhat the horn of the rhinoce- 
ros, ns well as a more 
or less developed pro- 
thorncic horn. Tlio com- 
tuoh rhinoceros-bcctloof tlic 
United States, Vt/nastes ti- 
f»m», tholargcat of the Korlh 
American beetles, has two 
largo liornsdlrccled forward, 
one arising from tho thorax 
and one from the head, in tlio 
male beetle only. The gen- 
eml ctdor Is greenish-gray 
w itii black iimiklngs.niid he- 
tivecn this form and ft uiil- 
(onn brown there arc tnntiy 
gradations. 'J’lic Inn'A feeds 
In dccjiying stumps fttul logs. 

Roth hectic and larva hare 



Ilhin<*ccrovl<ctlc 
ttO S h.il f n tlurtil stie. 


Ehinodermatidffi 

rhinocerotiform (ri-nos-e-rot'i-fonn), a. [< 
ML. rhinocerotiformis, < L. rhinoceros (-ot-) + 
formn, form.] Shaped like u rhinoceros; hav- 
ing tho structure of the Ilhinoccrolidre-, helong- 
ing to tho Fhinoccrotiformia. 
Ehinocerotifomia (ri-nos-e-rot-i-fdr'mi-il), ii. 
pi. [ML., neut. pi. of rhinocerotiformis : seo 
rhinoccrotiform.'] One of two series ot Jthinocc- 
rotoidca, containing only tho family Fhinocero- 
tidic. Gill. 

rhinocerotoid (ri-no-ser'o-toid), a. and n. [< 
Gr. ptroKcpug l-ur-), 'rhinoceros, -I- cUo;, form.] 
I, n. Besemhling a rhinoceros; rliinoeeroti- 
foi’in in a hroad sense; helonging to the llhi- 
iwccrotoidca. 

II, n. A momher of the Fhinoccrotoidca. 
Ehinocerotoidea (ri.nos"e-io-toi'd5-ii), n. pi. 
[NL., < llhinoccros {-ot-) + -ofdcn.], A super- 
family of Fcrissodactijia, containing two series, 
FMnoccrotiformia and Macrancheniiforntia, the 
former corresponding to tho single family 
Ithinoccrotidcc, tho latter containing the two 
families Macraucheniida: and I’al.-rothcriida;. 
The siiporfamily is clmracterized hy tho con- 
timioiis ci-ests of the upper molars. Gill. 

rhinocerotoidean(ri-nos''e-ro-toi'd6-an),a.aud 

n. [< rhinocerotoid + -c-iin.] Same as rhino- 
ccrotoid. 

Ehipochetidffi (ri-no-ket'i-de), n. pi. [ML., < 
Ithinoehctns + -id/r.] A Polynesian family of 
precoeial wading birds, related to tlic South 
American Furijpijejidic and the Madagascar J/c- 
silld.r, tj-jiified hy tho genus Ithinoehctns. The 
fenilly is nn isolated one, and rcpicscnts in some respects 
a Keiicnillzcd typo of structure now sliared to any gie.at 
extent hy oidy tlie otlicr two tainilics named. It is con. 
lined, ns far ns hnown, to Kew Caledonia. 


mensely long. See also cut under Ilmntendnedc. 


llhinoccros or family Ithinoccrotid.r. There nro rhinoceros-bird(ii-uos'o-ros-herd), » 


aevcral living as well ns ninny fossil Bpcclc«. Ihey are 
Imgo ungainly (ptadrnpeds, iuwing an cvliemuy thjeh 
and tongli or liard shin, thrown into various tiucKIcr-llKo 
ptates and folds. Tlic legs arc sliort, stout, and clmnsy, 
with odd-toed feet, nliose tlireo digits are liica.ved In 
separate Iioots. Tlie tail Is sliort; llie ears are lilgli and 
rattier largo; tho head is very large and unshapely, sup- 
ported upon a tliick sloehy neck ; the iiinizle Is blniil, and 
tlio upper lip freely niovnlilc. The head is especially 
long In tho nasal region, and tliero are usually one or two 
massive upright honis, nithout nny lioiiy core, the snli- 
stanco ot tlie lioni being cpidcniinl only When two 
lionia arc present tlicy arc uiio beliliul (ho other In the 


1 . The 
or ox- 


rhinoceros-iiornbill. — 2. A heef-entor 
pecker. Seo Itiipharin. 

rhinoceros-hush (ri-nos'e-ros-liusii), n. A 
composite slirub, FUjtropnppus Ithinoecrotis, a 
rougli imteli-braucliiiig bush witiiininiite scalc- 
liko leaves, and licads di.sposcd singly. It 


ccclits, cto., prop. Ithinochctus (Hnrtlnub, 18G2) 
or Ithinochctos, < Gr. p?r (pu'-), nose, + o.ttriir, a 
conduit, clmnnol, duet, porc.< o,vsir, liold, cam-. 
< £,vfn', liold: seo schcmc.2 Tlie only genus of 
Ithinochclidic; so enllod from tlio lid-liko char- 
acter of tlio nasal oporelc or scale, which auto- 
matically closes tlio nostrils. It.jnhatus is the 
milv RiiooioR known. See cut nudor honti. 



median lliio, mid the binder one rest.s .ncr the frontal _F;.' ■" hin Via-iios'e-ros-iidriFlyill n 
bone tlie front one being In nny case borne upon tlic rmnOCSrOS-hOmDlU fn-llOS o 10 s iioin iiiiy. ir 

nasal bones. Ilhiiioceroses live mainly in marshy places, 
in thick or nuik vegetation, and subsist entirely upon 
vegetable food. Tho 111 lag species arc now conaned to tho 
warmer parts of Africa amt A-la, and nro lialrle.ssor iie.arly 
BO ; Init these animals formerly had n miieh moro crtensli 0 


tns, Imving a Iiorn on tiio snout 
hinocsros-hornhill (ri-uos'o-v 
Tlio lyird lluccros rhinoceros, a largo liornbill of 
tlic family linccrotidir, Imviiig tlio lioni on tlio 
hill enormously dovelopcd. See out under 
hornhill. 



genus of harmless 8017101118 ( 
hrid.r and subfamily Gdininariime, having tho 
body cylindrio and rigid, xvith smooth scales, 
iiostnhtlominal and subcnudnl scutella entire, 
vertical ])lnto broad, rostral produced, a lorenl, 
a prcoeular, and two nasals. It. Iccontci is si 
Californian snake, blotched with pale rod and 

(ri-no-kli'sis), ?i. [KL., < Gr. pic 

, -k hltietc, K>.i,eic, a shutting up, 

closing, < h/cicif, close: see dosel.] Kasai ob- 

For a rloiich lie got struction. mi i ■ r 

The lioni or lootholsoin i;/,(nn<vnir. rhinocCElo (n no-sel), ii. Iho ruiuocccna. 

Sntre^er, tr. of I)u Ilartasp Week^,ii., The Handy-Crafts. i.]yiiyocoelia, (n-no-sG'H-il), n.) pi. l'hinoC(ciitV(-e). 
Ho speaks to nun iiUhar/iinoeerore’s nose, fKL.,<Gr.p;s-(pir-),nos’e,-l- xot?.ia,theccclin: see 

Whieli he thinks great, m'flo.] The ccclia of tlio rliiiiencepbalon ; the 





ventricle or proper carnty of the olfactory lobe of 
the brain, primitively cbminunicatiiig xvith the 
latci-nl ventricle ot the cerohrmn. it persists dis- 
tinctly in many nnlninls, hut in man it grows so small ns 
to escape notice, or hecoincs entirely obliterated. 

In these respects the Tapir Is Ilorsc-llke. bill in the fob BhillOCryptfl (iT-no-krip^ta), n. [KL. (G. E. 

lonliigit IsmoreiUiiiiw-eretie. I/iixJry. Aunt. Vert., p.aio. 1841), < Gr. pir(pir-), iioso, nostril, -k xpn-- 

RhlnoceroticBecUo’n.nn liieoiigrnoiia scries of extinct -df, 'hidelpu.] A remarkable genus of loek- 


rhinocerotic (ri-nos-o-i'ot'ik), «. [< rhinoceros 

(-o(-) + -ic.] Of of pertainiiiR to tho rhino- 
eero.s; re.seuibliiig or characteristic of a rliino- 
eoro.s : rhiiiocorotiforin 


(inx. hnmril Uhinoctfro> 

specie** .Are the Imhan rhinocoros or /I. ifm'- 

corat«, w hkh inhaliits tlic warmer p.ulii i»[ Apia, nttaliis ft 
hiMplit 1)1 T) feet nml hns the horn short nml stout; tho 
Jnvnn rlilfuH-cros /u sondniniir, or Jl. jarnnu*. ilistliicl 
from the ItuliftM speelo', InhftlUtiuK .Tftvn, tho Malny pen- 
itisuhi, etc ; the Inirj cnreil rhinocero®, J: /aWofiV; nml 
thoAfiicftu koh.inlin, Ii. ni/un. Tho two-horue*l species 
inclmle the Sumitrnii or Malnecnn rliinoccros /: fuwct- 
nml tho Mrionn keillun, /!. i>rfllva or See 

also cut iuuKt J\’ris*jdacli/la 

Apjironch tliou like tlic riinKCil Kus^irm licar. 

The nnn d r/iiitoccrof, or tlio llyrcnn tlRor 

S/utA., Macbeth, hi 4 RM. 

2. [<■«/'.] [NL. (Liivtuinis, 17 .l'^).] Tlio typifal 
genus of Ithinoccrotid.r. containing all Uie liv- 
ing and some of tlio extinct forma. Sec above. 
— Rhinocerros leg, imehyilennia or elcphnntii^is. 
xhinoceros-aiik (n-uo>tVyros-ak), ». Tlio bird 
Ccratorhina inonoccraia, bolongmg to the fnm- 
ilv AJcidrc, having an upright deciduous horn 
oil tho base of tho beak. Sec Ccratorhina, and 
cut in next column. 

rhinoceros-beetle (ri-nos'o-ros-bo^U), ». A 
beetle of tho genus DynasteSj having lu tho 


ftnd extant perN^swlnctyl (Hindrupeib, hnxhii: teeth suh- 
Ftanti.ilU like tho««e of the rhlnoccro**. Tho fnmiUcs i.Ai- 
wcrrolul/r Ifurocodontidfr, Macraucltniiid/r, Chnlicolhc- 
riidtr. Meiwdontid/r, nml /’fl/.Tof/imW/r mo hy Klower 
numod In tliU pcctloii. 

Rhinocerotida3(n-noF-p-rot'i-de)i n.pi, [NL., 
< llhinoccrot! (-ol-) + -idr.) A family of peris- 
sodnctvl ungulalo nunnmals, for tho most part 
extinct, ty)dficd by the genus Jihinoccron, The 
imsnl reulon is expnmled or thrown hnekward, the fu- 
pnmmxninr)’ hoiio'* foniiinc a con'-hlerahle part of tlic 
bottler of the ft«teri*»r «nre<, nml the ims.nl hones helnjr 
contracted forwnnl or ntropliled. Tho neck Iscouipnra- 
lively nhhrcviated. The inolnr crowns nro trnverj>ed hy 
continuous ridges, more or less well dctlncil, the upper 
ones hftUiig ft continuous outer wall without complete 
triuisTcrsc crests ; the Incisors nro reduced In numher or 
entirely stippre^sctl The bftslocclpltnl Is coiupnmtively 
hrond behind nml nnnow forw’nrd; tho tyinitnnlc nml 
periotic bones arc nnkylosed nml xvctlped in hetw’ccn the 
gqunniosal. cxocclpltnl. nnd otlicr conllKUOua hones, llie 
only Hvhig genus Is Jthinocero'*, from which Rhinastcr nml 
Aletodux MO Bomctlines nepamtctl. There are several e.x- 
tiuet genera, os CtrltHlonta, Acfrotficrinvu Jiadactheninn, 
niul Ilpracodon. Tho fninlly Is one of only three which 
now leprcscnt the once numerous and dlversitied suh- 
Older tho other two being thcT’opmd.r or 
tapirs nnd the J^qnidn- or horses, See cuts under Penfso- 
dacUjla ami rhinoceros. 


wrens, bclougiiig to the family Ftcroptochid.r, 
ami chiiractcristic of the Patagonian snhrcgion, 
where they represent the genus Ttcropiochns of 
the Chilian. Like others ot this family, tliry Iiavo the 
nostrils covered by a membmiie; In general appearance 
ami linhlls they resemble wrens. Tiio siiecies arc de- 
scribed, It. lanccotaltt and Jt.fmca. The former is S iiiohes 
long, the wing and tall each »1, oUvacoous-hrown above, 
Mitli the head crested nml its feathers marked iiilh long 
white shaft-stripes, the tail blackish, the under parts ciiic- 
reous, whitening ou the breast and belly, and a chestnut 
jiatch 011 cacli side; tho feet are large and stioiig, In adap- 
tation to terrestrial habits. 

Rhinodermil (n-ud-der'mij), ». [KL. (Dumeril 
ami Bibron), < (^r. r>g {/>u’-), nose, + ihpun, 
skin.] A genus of batrachinns, of the fara- 
ily Fnpustcmntid.r, or nimlo type of the family 
Ithinodcnnaiidrc. It. dnnnni of rhlll hns nii eiioniious 
lirood-poiich, formed hy tho extension ot a giihir sac along 
tho ventral surface licnealh the inlcg'inieiit, m iihich the 
young -aro retained for a time, giving rise to a foimcr b^ 
lief that the aiiitmd is viviparous. As many as 10 or IB 
young with the legs xvcll developed have been found in 
the poneh. 

Ehinodermatidffi (rFny-cidr-mat'i-de), n. pi. 
[KL., < lthinodcrinii{t-) -k'-iV/.-r.] A family ot 



Ehinodermatidse 

snlicnt batraeliians, typified by the genus Shi- 
nndcnua. 

Ehinodon (i-rno-doii), ?i. [NL. (Smitli, 1841), 

< Gr. />nv;, sliark. + 64orf (b6ovT~) = E. iooih.'] In 
ivhth.j the tj'piciil genus of HhiuodonUdic, hav- 
inc* vt^rv' ninncrous small teeth. Jl. fypiciis is an 
iMiiii* sliaik, occasionally reacliint: a length of 40 feet 
n’ ni'/ti‘, found in the Imlian ocean, called ivhale-shark 

it ' »1 5t' ^tzc. 

PJiinodontids (n-no-doii'ti»d6). u, pi. [NE., < 
;./ + -?V/<T.] A family of selac-hianSj 

i vpiiied Ia' the genus Jihinodoii; the wliale- 
'i.' !•]:'•. There are tu n dorsals, neither with ?piiic<, and 
p>: at t)i ' I'lot of the catidal lln, whose hnver lt>bt' is ntU 
d.'vl j)il; til' , lt< of the tail are keeled ; thi re are no 
Mieti' iMti- t )• ’nonxni •>; the spiracles are very vtu \i!, the 
t- !!. 'I'l ill a'l 1 the "ill-slits wide, ami thv iinmth 

: .! tt'i^tuN ctjiit, iisunal. liesides ih the family 

e >’it. i' -> Mi'-r- 'ni/x-’ ^ninctatu’i of California 

rhinodjrnia ivi-uv-din'i-jj), ». [< Gr. pir (/uv-), 

+ oii.- IV,. pain.] Pain hi tlio nose or iinsal 

rOLMi'll. 

Hhinogale G-!-nr>-^i'l6), v. [NL. (J. E, Gray. 

< Gr. lug (/hr-), iiosc, + wcasol.l 

Tlto typical genus of llhiuofjahvir. The species 
Jl. u'cllni of oastoni Africa, 

Bhinogalidse (ri-no-gari-de), n.pl. A family 
(d vivemiie quadrupeds, named by Gray from 
the genus lUiiiinrjale, coiTe«-]iondiug to the two 
subfamilies llhniof/dliu/c and Cros'unrJinhT. 
Rhinogalinse (n'no-gii-li'ne), »n pi. [NL.t < 
H/iinoptih' + -/a/e.] The typical subfamily of 
JlhivfiffdhdtT. 

rhinolith (n'nd-Uth), ». f< Gr. ju^ (pu-), nose, 
+ stoiu'.] A stony eoneretion formed in 

tbo no«?e. 

:ilr. 51 showed a IlhiiiQlHh weighing 10a grains. 

It Ind hedi eMnetfd without much ditlleulty from the 
n.isal fos^a of u v'oman aged alumt foit.\-tlvc. 

Lanccl, >'o. 3421, p. 352. 

rhinolitWasis (ri’iio-li-tU!'n-sis), ». [Nb., < 

rhiiiohlh + -((/.SIS-.] Tliecoiulitioucliiivactcnzed 
bv tlie forniiitiou of rhiiiolitbs. 
rhinological (ri-no-Io,i'i.b!il), n. [< rhinnln(]-ii 
+ -iV-h/.] ecrtuiuiiig to ov of tlio nature of 
rljiiiolo"y. 

xhinologist fri-uol'p-jist). v. [< rhiiiohiiHj + 
•(»/.] (Joe versed in rliiiiology ; a specialist in 
diseases of ttje nose 

rhinology (ri-uorp-ji). ». (.^ Or. //'f (po-t, nose, 
+ < /I)uv, 'spcalc see -nirujij.] Tlie sum 

of seieiililie knowledge l•nncc^ling tlic nose, 
BhinolopWdffi (rl-no-lof'i-do), ii. pi. [KL., < 
Shiiiolniihii', + -ictu'.'] A family of tlie vesper- 
tilionine allniiiee of the suborder Micrnchirap- 
krci and order Chiroptcrii typified by the genus 
Jlhittohiphit- : tlie horsesboo, loaf-nosed, or rbi- 
nolopbine bats. Ihcy liavc a liicW) devetoped no-c- 
k’lf, brue car» «nii ns tnigiis, rudimentary Inarticulate' 
premaxillary tames minute upper iuebors tlie tall lone 
and incluie''! in tile iiitertcnioral memlirane. and a pair oi 
prepulii . teat-like appcnd.aces in the female. These liata 
inhahit tamptiatf and tropical regions of hnth henii- 
sphere*. The family is divided into JIhinohphuur and 
/V'.v/fer/iinune .Ste cut nntlcr VhiiUorluiia. 

UbinolophintB (ri’'no-ir)-n'nG), v.pl [NL.^ < 

Jildnolophiis + Tlio typical subfamily 

of Jllnunloplndtr, contniniiig the liorsoshoc-bats 
proper, having the pedal digits with the normal 
luiiiibvr of ])halaiigo«, and the iliopcctiiical 
spiuc distinct from tlic autero-iiiferior surface 
of the ilium. 

rhinolophine frl-noro-fin), a, and u. I. a. 
Of or belonging to the Jlhiiwlnjiliiua'. 

H, a. A liorseshoe-bat. 

Rhinolophus^rT-ijoro-fus), n, [NL. (GeofTroy), 

< Gr. {uf {fuv-), nose, ^ /6(>ngj crest.] The tyj»i- 
cal and orilv genus of horsoshoc-bats, it coii' 
tain’s iipwanl of 2') species having the dental formula 1 
incisor, 1 canlm.*. 2 prernolars, and 3 molars iu each upper 
li.ilf-J.iw, mifl 2 iiici-ors, 1 caiiino, 3 prernolars, and 3 mo- 
I'lrs in ent’Ii lower half-jaw, and the nose-leaf lanceolate 
lii'hind. Ji. /np//fjoVff'ro?of Huropo Is tlie hest-known sjie- 
ch £, Il./i-rra-eptiutnn is widely distriliulcd iu Kunijic, 
Africa, atiil Ashu /f. luctm is a large Indian and Malayan 
sp<‘cic£. 

Ilhinoniacerfn-nom'a-sfjr),7n [NL. (Fabricius, 
1787), < Gr. fur {f)iv-)dnoHc, 4- /iciKpor^ long.] A 
small genus of rhynchophorous beetles, typical 
of the family Wihiomnccridic, compn.sing only H 
fi(iecic“5, 4 of which are North Amoricau and 1 
European. 

Ehinomaceridse (ri^no-ma-scr'i-do), ii. pi. 
[NL., < Illtiuomaccr 4* -/d/r.] A family of 
rhynchophorous coleopterous insects named 
by Leach in 1817 from the genus Jthviomaccr, 
having the fold on tho inner surface of the 
elytra near tlic edge obsolete or null, tho pygi- 
diuin alike in both sexes, and tho labrum dis- 
tinct. It is a Bmall family, inhabiting tho north temper- 
ate zone, and feeding upon the male ilowers of conifers, 
in whicli also the eggs arc laid. 
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rhinopharyngitis (n-no-far-in-ji'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. (ptr-), nose, + wpvy^ (^«piT>“) 4* -ffts.] 
Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose and pharynx. 

Rhinophidag (ri-nof 'i-oe), «. yd. [NL., < Wiitw- 
ydtis -b -/da?.] A family of tortriciiio serpents, 
named from tlie gomi5i»V/iH02J///s/ synonymous 
with Uropeliidfp. JC. D. Copc^ 188G, 

Rhinophis (rihio-fis), ?/. [NL. (Hompnch), < 
Gr. pig (pu*-), nose, + a sei*pcnt.] A genus 
of slilold-tailed serpents, of the family UropcUi- 
d<Ty and giving name to tho llUinophidiCy having 
the rostral plate produced between and .sepa- 
rating tho nasals, nnd tho tail ending iu a large 
shield, as in rropfUm. They ore sn^ll serpents, un- 
der 2 feet long, ami live under gtoiiml or in ant-hills, feed- 
ing upon w'onns aiid iuscct-lnrvjo. The tail is short, the 
mouth not distensihle, ami the eyes arc small. Sovciid 
f'cjlonc5te species are do'ciihcd, as It oxifrhf/itchm nnd 
Jl. ]uincfatu% sharing with those of IfropcUin the name 
sAo ItJtail. 

rhinophore (ri'nd-for), u. [< Gr. ptg (/»/!•-), nose, 
-H f;>fpuv = E. /icb)i.] Ill Molhts'cay one of the 
liinder pair of tentacles of opisthobranchiato 
gastropods, supposed to fimetiou ns olfactory 
organs; in gcuieral, tin organ bearing an olfac- 
tory sensi*. Also spelled rhntophor. 

'I he rhiuoj>ltnres are a pair of tentacles placed near tho 
aiitciu»rv‘ml of Ihehoilv, on ll^cdol^.^l surface of Iho head. 

.Uicro-f. Set . N. 3., XXXI. i. 41. 

Rhinophryne (ri-np-fri'ne), h. [NL., also Jlhi- 
no})hn/uitf> (Pnmf'ril nnd Bibron), < Gr. pig (piv^), 
nose, + 0 /H'iv/, a t oad.] A genus of spade-foot od 
toads, typiealof the family TZA/MO^d/n/H/d/r, hav- 
ing the skull remarkably ossified. Jt. donatio of 
Me.vlco, the otily species, lives timler ground, being capable 
of making extensive c\cavations w'itli the “spades’* with 
which tlie hind feet .aic furnished 
Rhinophrynidas (ri-no-frin'i-de), u. pL [NL., 

< JtUiuophnjnc + •idic.^ A family of arciferous 
salient hatraehians, represented by the genus 
Jlhinophrtfiic, without maxillary teeth, with di- 
lated sacral diapopliysos, and the tongue free 
iu front (proterogloWte). These toads are 
among a number known as .'ipadr^/ooird. 

Rhinophylla (ri-no-fil'il), a. [NL. (W. Peters, 
18G'), < Gr. /»V (/Vr-). iioso, + a leaf.] 

A genus of very small South Aincrieiin phyl- 
lostomine bats, having no tail. J{. pumilio is 
the least in size of (lie family, having a fore- 
arm only U inehes long. 
rhinophjTna (I’i-np-fi'mil), «. [NL., < Ur. Jug 
(/Vf-), nose, 4* a tumor: see PItijmata.] 

Ilypevernia of I lie skin of the nose, with hyper- 
trophy of its connective tissue and more or loss 
inflammation of its glands, forming a woll-de- 
voloped grade of acne rosacea: restricted by 
some to cases presenting extraordinary enlarge- 
ment, sometimes regarded ns distinct from acne 
rosacea. 

rhinoplast (ri'no-plast), ». [Irrog. < rhino- 
pldsi-ic.] One who undergoes a rliinoplastic 
operation; one who has an artifieinl nose, 
rhinoplastic (n-im-pIas'tiU), a. [< Gr. H 
(piv-), nose, + rr'/aoaetVy fonn, mold : see ydastiv.'] 
l^crtaining to or of tho nature of rbmopinsty. — 
Rhinoplastic operation, a surgical operation for form- 
ing an nrtlllclal nose, or icstoring a nose partly lost. Jt 
generally consists In bringing down a triangular piece 
<if skin from the forehead, twisting it round, ami canslug 
It to adhere by Us un<kT surface and edges to tho jjait of 
the nose remaining. Tlic skin may also be taken from 
another part of (he body. The extreme Joint of one of the 
fingers luts been used !n supporting such an arlillclal nose. 
.’Sometimes called Taliacotinn operation, Uom Taliacotius. 
an Italian surgeon, wijo first perfoinicd It. Sec Car 2 nic‘}f 
r/n'no/itafitic ojfcration, luidvr operation. 

rhinoplasty (rriio-i>las-ti), «. [= P. rhimplas- 
tic; a.H rAu/oph/.sf-ie + -//‘b] Plastic .MUgery of 
the 110 ^* 0 . 

Ehinopoma (ri-]in-i>i)'mU », -i. [NL. (GeofTroy), 

< Gr. /nr U>IV-), nose, + rrijiia, n lid, cover.] A 
remiirk.Tliie f;eniis of Old W'orld omlialloiuirino 
bats, witli one species, /■’. mirrophyHum, liaving 
a loiiK slender tail j)rodnced far lieyond tlio mar- 
row ini •*rfeinoral nicinbrane, t wo joints of tlie in- 
dex-finder, united premaxillary bones, and very 
weak incisors. Tlic c»'nrii cxIiHiUr cross-relatloasliips 
between EmhnUomiriilir mnl .Y*/eO ri.ttr <tif naollier sec- 
tlon of Microchirtiptrra), nial Is vciiiietliiics laailc type of a 
Biipcraenerie Rvoup {Jlfiinoponinta). Tilts bat is rnniiit 
111 riryptlaii tombs and sfiiillar du.sky iclreate of Africa 
nnd India. 

Ehinopomastes (ri''iio-p6-inas'tez), H. [XL. 
(Sir Andrew Sraitli, 1828, in tlio form Slinio- 
ponutslm), iiTCg.< Gr. /nr (/lo'-), no.se, -1- mpa- 
Tt/piov, dim. of iru/in, a lid, cover.] A genus of 
African wood-hoopoes of the family Irrisoritiw. 
There aro several species, as S. cyauoimUin. 
See IrrisorUln;, 

Ehinoptera (rl-nop'to-rji), ii. [NL. (Kuhl J 83G), 

< Gr. (tic (piv-), noBe,'+"jnep6v, wing, = E./ni- 
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t/ier.] In ichth., a genus of rays of the family 
Jihjliolmthl.T, having the snout emarginate, 
teetii in several series, and cephalic fins below 
the level of the disk. it. quadrildba is a cow-nosed 
ray, of fireat size, coiiinion on the Atlantic coast of the 
United Slates from Cape Cod southward. 

rhinorrhagia (ri-no-ra'ji-il), n. [NL., < Gr. pk 
(piv-), nose, + payia, < ptjyvvvai, break, biirsl;.] 
Hemon'hago from the nose; epistaxis. 
rhinorrhea, rhinorrhfea (ri-no-re'ip, n. [NL. 
rhUiorrhwa, < Gr. piq (/nr-), nose, + poici, a Ilow, 

< pmv, flow.] JIucons or mucopurnlent dis- 
charge from the nose. Also called rhiiwblen- 
norrhca. 

rhinorrheal, rhinorrhosal (ri-no-rc'al), o. [< 
rhiiioi'rhcn + -fi/.J Pertaining to or affected 
with rhinorrhea. 

Ehinortha (ri-nor'thii), n. [NL., < Gr. pif (p'e-), 
nose, + dpUoq, straight.] 1. In ornith., n ge- 
nus of cuckoos, of tho family Ciicvlhlr and sub- 
family I’htcnimpluviua:, fomided by Vigors in 
1830, "charaeteristic of the Malacc.as. S. chlo- 
rophxn is tho only species. — 2. In cniom., a ge- 
nus of hemipterous insects, 
rhinoscleroma (ri'no-skle-ro'mjl), )!. [NL., < 

Gr. pi( (piv-), nose, -1- osAi/pdf, hard, -k -onifl.] A 
disease aflieoting principally the nose, but also 
tho nasal passages, lips, and tlio pharynx, char- 
acterized by smooth nodular swellings of a red 
color nnd of a stony induration. It is of slow 
ETOWth, without inflammation of surrounding parts, nnd 
witliout pain except on pressure; a short bacillus seems 
to be invariably present in the growth. Rhinoscleroma 
is a rare disease, tho accounts of which have come mainly 
from Austrian observers. 

rhinoscope (ri'no-skop), n. [< Gr. pi; (pie-), 
no.so, -f OKOTtelv, view.] An instrument for ex- 
amining tho nose. The common ridnoscope is n small 
plane mirror like n Inryngoseopic mirror, but smaller, for 
intrudnclion info tlic pharynx, with a concave head-mir- 
ror or otiicr device for throwing the light upon it; witli 
tliis the posterior nnres are examined. An instrument 
for holding tlic nostrils open and the liuirsout of llie way, 
so tliat tile nasal passiigcs may be inspected from in front, 
is usually called a tiosc.fpcciiluni. 
rhinoscopic (ri-nO-skop'ik), a. [< rhinoscope 
+ -ir.] Of or pertaining to tho rhinoscope or 
rhinoscopy ; made with or effected by tho use 
of tlio rlnnoscopc. 

rhinoscopy (ri'no-sko-pi), ». [< rhinoscope + 
-.1/3.] The inspection of tlie narcs with a rhi- 
iioseopo from lieliind (posterior rhinoscopy), or 
iritli a nasal speculum from in front (anterior 
riiinoscopy). 

rhinotheca (ri-no-tliG'kij), pi. rhinothccic 
(■so). [NL., < Gr. /yif f^ir-), nose, -k Oijui, a 
shoatli.] In ornith., tlio intoptiiment of tho 
upper mandible of a bird, exclusivo of the der- 
trotlioca. 

rhinothecal (ri-no-tli6'knl), a. [< rhinothcca 
+ -al.1 Of or pertaining to tho rliinothcoa. 
Ehiphipteraf (ri-lip'to-rii), n.pl. Same as Shi- 
piptcru. 

Ehipicera (ri-pis'o-r|i), n. [NL. (Latreillo, 
1817), < Gr. piwif, a't'an', -k nipaq, horn.] A ge- 
nus of soiTicorn booties, typical of the family 
Shipiccrid.r. Tlie species are all South Amer- 
ican nnd Australian. Also called Shijiidoccra. 
Ehipiceridte (rip-i-scr'i-de), n-jd. [NL. (La- 
treillc, 1834), < lihipiccrti -k -id.v.J A smiill 
family of serrieorn beetles, having tho front 
eoxrc traiiBVcr.so and tho onychium large and 
Iiaiiy, comprising 9 genera of few species, wide- 
ly distributed e.xecfit iu Europe. Also called 
/ihipirloccridrc. 

rhipidate (rin'i-dat), o. [< Gr. pi-iq (piptii-), a 
fan, -k -((fci.] Fan-.shaped; llabelliform. 
rhipidion (ri-pid'i-on), H. ; pi. rhipidin (-ii). 
[Gr. ^cn'ilior: soo rhipidiitm.'] In tho Gr. Ch., 
tlio pucharistie fan, or flabellum. Also rhipis. 
Ehipidistia (rip-i-dis'fi-ii), ti. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
/»“/{■ (pnriil-), a fan, -k icuov, a sail.] An order 
of rliipidoptoryginn fishes, having special basal 
bones to tbo dorsal nnd anal fins, comprising 
tho extinct family Trt.iUchopicrida'. 
rhipidistious (rip-i-dis'ti-us), «. [< Shipidistia 
+ -Rii.s.] Of or relating to the Ii/ii;)ifhsti«. See 
fpiotation under rhipidoptcryymn. 
rhipidium (ri-pid'i-nm), pi. rhipidin (-ii). 
[NL.,< Gr. /imiikoj’, dim. of /nwly, afnn.] In boi., 
a fan-shaped cymoso inflorosccnco, in which 
tho successive brnnelies or relative axes arc iu 
tho same piano, and each from tho back of tho 
liroeeding: a form, according to Eichler (tho 
author of the name), ocemTing only in mono- 
cotyledons. 

Ehipidoglossa (rip"i-(lo-glos'ii), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. pi~ic {ptirn'i-), n fan, •+• yhuona, tho tongue.] 
Ebipidoglossnto mollusks; a large group, vari- 
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ously called order, suborder, or dhdsion, of pro- 
sobranchiate gastropods, characterized by a 
heart with two auricles aud a ventricle, and 
teeth of the odontophore in many marginal 
rows; the other teeth are generally a median, 
several admediau, and numerous marginal on 
eacli side, it includes numerous marine forms of the 
families Turhinidfc, Trochid/c, Xeritid/r, etc., and terres- 
trial species of the families Ilclidnidw, lludroccnidfc, and 
Proscrjyinidrc. 

Rhipidoglossata (rip^i-do-glo-sa'til), «. p?. 
[NL.: see rhipidoglossatc.'] Same as Rhipido^ 
glosaa. 

rhipidoglossate (rip''i-do-glos'at), a. [< NL. 
^rhipidoglosb-atiiSy < Gr. ptTrig a fan, + 

■yhjaaa, the tongue : see glossatc.'] In MoUitsca^ 
having upon the radula, in anj’ one of the many 
cross-rows of teeth, generally one median tooth, 
tliree or more adinedian teeth, and numerous 
marginal teeth. See cut under radida. 

Rhipidogorgia (rip^i-do-gor'ji-il), ». [NL., < 

Gr. /u-zf (/w-T«l-), a fan, 4- >o^}or, grim, fierce, 
terrible.] A genus of alcyonarian polyps of 
the family’ Gorgoniidfc^ 
expanded in a regular- 
ly reticulate llabelli- 
form sliape. They arc 
known as fan corals and fca- 
fans, and have <»ftcii been 
refoiTcd to the more com- 
prehensive Kcnus Gorijitnia 
Ji. jlabcllum is one of the 
commonest corals of troju- 
cal and subtropical watei-s, 
found in most collections of 
such objects for ortjamcti- 
tal purposes. It varies much 
in size and contour (com 
pare cut umlcr corn/), but 
prc'^crvcs its flatness and 
llnelj netted structure : it 
is Rcneially of a purplish 
color. 

Rhipidophoridae, Rhi- 
pidophorus. Same as 
JihipiphdndtT, etc. 

Rhipidoptera (rip-i- 
dop'te-ni), ». ]d. [NL,, ncut. pi. of rhipidop- 

: see r)iipido^croas.'\ Fan-winged iiibects, 
a group of abnormal ('(dcoptcni, rt’gardcd as an 
order: synonymous with Strcpsiptcra. The usual 
form is IHujuptcra, after Latroille, 1S17. 
rhipidopterous (rip-i-dop'te-rtis), </. [< NL. 

rhipidopt(riis\(. (Jr. pirrn; (/umd-), a fan, + rrrr- 
fjoi\ wing, = E. t'caflicr.] Fan-wingod, as an in- 
sect ; specifically, of or porfaining to (lie 
doptcra : stropsipterous. ANo rhi)nptcr<n{s, 
Rhipidopterygia (riii-i-dop-te-rij'i-jp, a. pi 
[NL.,< Gr. /) (p/T/d-), ji fun, + “nmi (rrr^- 

pej-), a wing.] A sitperonlcr of tdcovtoinous 
fislies, having special lin-supporlM to the pec- 
torals and vontrals as well as to the dorsal and 
anal. It is subdivided into the orders IUiipidi'>- 
tid and .icfiiiisfia. 

rhipidopterygian (rip-i-dop-te-ri.j'i-an). and 

II. I. (I. Of or relating to thd AVopn/opfenp/nt. 

As I have ulrendy pointed out, there nrc two tj pcs of the 
Phijiidniiteriiiyinn tin, the U!iipldl'«tious, ubere b:i‘«ei»sis 
tire present (teste Traiiunir), and the Aclinistlous. 

Jinci. yat., Ma>, UW. 

II. ». One of tlie Wupidoptr njgm. 
rhipidura irip-i-dn'ra), n [XL.. < Gr. pi-ic 
(/) v/d-). a fan, + o'vpa, tail.] 1. IM. rinpidunc 
(-re). The posteriorpair of plcojiods of a ernsta- 
coan, together with 
the telson, when 
these jire developed, 
as in rnaernrons erns- 
tacoaiis. For example, 
the flat shelly plates or 
Bwlmmcrets of the end 
of a lobster's tall form a 
rhipidura. Seecinculun- 
(ler p/'reiopml. C Spcncc 
Bate 

The scaphoccritc and 
rlnjridnra are both present 
ns well-developed apiieii- 
(lnKe<«, the latter «>f «lilch 
thc^ ne^ er entirely lose. 
yatxire, XAXVill. m 

2. [cop.] An exten- 
sive genus of d/o.s- 
CKfipidiT, ranging 
through the Oriental and Australian regions; 
the fan-tailed flj’catchors. A*. IlnJicIhfira is an 
example. Vigors and Ilarsficltl ISUo. 
Rhipiphoridae trip-i-forG-do), n. pi. [NL. (Ger- 
stacckcr, ISo.j). < llhipiphonis + -/rAr.] A fam- 
ily of hetoroinerous hectics, having I ho anterior 
co.val cavities open behind, tlie liead strongly 
constricted at the base and suddenly narrowed 
behind, and the prothorax at tho base as wide as 
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the elytra. The family is represented in all parts of the 
globe, butcomprises only 14 genera, noneof them verj' rich 
in species. Korth America has 4 genera and 23 species. 
The beetles are found upon flowers, and the larvre, so far 
as known, arc parasitic upon other insects. BhipMdius 
pectimeornis is parasitic in Europe upon the croton-bug, 
or German roach, Ectohia germanica. Also called Ithipi- 
dophorid/e. 

Rhipipborus (rl-pif'o-rus), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1792), < Gr. piTTigj a fan, + -^opof, < <pepEiv = E. 
hear^.'] A genus of betoromerous beetles, ty})i- 
cal of iheiamWy lihijyiphoridiCt having the elytra 
shorter than tbo body, tho mouth-organs per- 
fect, tho middle coxro contiguous, and tlio ver- 
tex depressed, not projecting above the anterior 
border of thopronotnm. Itlsrcpresentedinnllparts 
of tho world, although only about SO species have been 
described ; 11 arc known in North America. Also lihipi- 
(lophorm. 

rhipipter (ri-pip'ter), «. [< NL. Rhipiptera.'] 
A member of tlio Rhipiptcra : a strepsiptcr, as 
a st^'lops. 

Rhipiptera (ri-pip'tc-ril), n. pi, [NL. (La- 
treille, 1817), neut. pi. of "rhijiiplcrus : seo rJii- 
piplcrouSy atid cf. Rhipidoptera.^ In Latrcillc’s 
classification, tlio eleventh order of insects, 
composed of degraded parasitic forms, corre- 
sponding to KirbyAs order Strepsipterdy and now 
considered to form a family of lieteromcrous 
Colcoptcra under tho name Sti/lopidir. Also 
Rhipidoptera. Sec cut xindov stglops, 
rhipipteran (ri-pip'to-ran), «. and a. I. n. A 
rhipii»tor. 

II. a. Same as rhipipterous or rhipidopterous. 
rhipipterous (ri-pip'to-rus), a. [< NL. *rhipip~ 
ii rus for rhipidoptcrus : seo rhipidopterous.'] 
Same ns rhipidopterous. 

Rhipsalis (rip'sa-Us), «. [NL. (Gnortnor, 1788), 
irreg. < Gr. /uV' (/>'“-). plaited work of osicr.s or 
rushes, a mat, crate.] A genus of cacti of tho 
tribe OpinitiefC. It is charncterlrcd by small ll.'it flow- 
ers, six to ten spi ending oblong petah, a c>Hmhlcal. an- 
gled. ami dilated stem, ami a smooth oxar}* bearing in fruit 
a smooth nea-likcberr}' containing somewhat pear-shaped 
seeds. There are about 30 species, natives of tropical 
America, with one in .South Africa, Mauiitiu«, Madagas- 
car, and ('ejloii, tlie onlycactus native to tho«c regions. 
They are unlike any other cactus genus in lheirgrc.it va- 
riety of foim and habit of stems some rewmbling mistlc- 
toe, some tho inursli-sainphlrc, some the lee-plant, others 
tlio EinpUgUinn, etc. Tlievare lUshy shitibsw !th a woody 
axis, jointed bnniches, and lateial flowers, which project 
fiotn iiotclies on the edges of the flat branched species. 
Their lea\es are reduced to minute scales, w hich appear 
at the notches, mixed witli wo<»l and stHf needier, ilost 
of the species are epiphytes, pendent from tlie bmnclus 
of nces. often for many feet : whence sometimes calleil 
iniah'ti*r.cactit» some species abo hnxlng white betries. 
Also caUetl triUotr^enctun, in confoimity wltli the genus 
iiitme. In ciiUhation tlie> are reared in |>ot5 and bas- 
ket!*. 

Rhiptoglossa (rip-to-glos'lj), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. /u“ror, thrown out (< throw), + }/*w(7- 

r.Hy (ho tongue.] A suborder of J.accrtiUay or 
lizard.**, roprcs<‘iito<l by tlio family ( ham/rlcoti- 
lid/r alone, oluuactonzod by tho vorinifonn 
protrusilc tongue, woll-dov(*loped limbs, but no 
elavielo, ])torygoid not roacliing tho qundrnto 
Ihuio, ami nasal bones not bounding (lie nasal 
a]>ortures : contrasted Mith J.riglossa. Also 
Rhiptogtossiv. (I illy ISS.I. 
rhiptoglossate (rip-tp-glos'at), o. Pertaining 
to the Jthiptoglo'isa, or having their character.*-. 
rhizanthCri'zantli), a. [(.rhizaiith-ou.^t.] Ajdant 
of thecbi‘*s Rhizaiithar ; a jilantthat tlowcr.s or 
seems to flower from tho root, ns Ra fUrsia. 
Rhizantheaefri-zan'the-e), a. pi. [XL.fBlnme, 
1S28), < Gr. piCOy root, + mOocy flower, d- -o.r.] 
A class of plants proposed by Lindley. Seo 
rhizogeii. 

rhizanthous (li-zan'thns), a. [< Gr, /aCa, root, 
+ (hPor, flower.] I’lowering from the root or 
seeming root. A. drag. 
rhizantoicous (ri-zan-toi'kus). a, [Irreg. < Gr. 
/» Co, root, + (ivTi, opposite, + oLor, dwelling, 
('f. ankrciy auteciaus.] In brijol.^ having bolli 
male nnd female inflorescence on tho same 
jilnnt, the former on a very short branch co- 
licring witli tho latter by tho rliizome, 
rhizic (n'zik), a. [< Gr. /aC<K<ir, of or pertaining 
to the root, < /VCa. root : seo roofl.] Pertaining 
to the root of an equation.— Rhlzlc curve, a curve 
expressed by I* = 0 or Q = 0, wheie T + Q F— 1 = Z‘> + 
*+ etc., nnd r = x-ff/F— t. 

rhizina (ri-zi'nii), a.; j»l, rA/ria<T (-no). [NL., 
< Gr. p't<Xj a root, + In hot.y same as 

rhizoid. 

rhizine (d'zin), a. [< Gr. ^'Ca, X’oot, + -lac^.] 
In hot.y same as rhizoid. 

rhizinous (ri-zl'iius), a. [< rhizine + -ous.] In 
hot., luiving rliizoids. 

rhizocarp (n'zo-kUrp), w. A plant of the order 
Rhizocarpere. 


RMzoflagellata 

Rbizocarpeae (ri-zo-kiir'pe-G), n. pi. [NL. 
(Batsch, 1802), < Gr. pd^a, root, + fruit.] 

A class or group of cryptogamous plants, the 
heterosporous I'ilicineie, embracing tlie fami- 
lies Salviniaccso and Marsilcaccie. This name is 
not much used at the present time, the two families being 
embraced in the llydropteridese, or heterosporous ferns. 
See Ilgdropteridea;, Marsileace/v, and Salviniacerc for spe- 
cial characterization. 

rhizocarpean (ri-zo-ktir'pe-an), a. [< Rhizo- 
carpCtX + -f7?i.] In hot., of or pertaining totbe 
Rhizocaipcrc. 

rhizocarpian (rl-zo-kUr'pi-an), a. Same as rhi- 
zocarpean. 

rliizocarpic (n-zo-klir'pik), a. [< rhizocarp-ous 
+ -ic.] In hot., cbaracterized as a perennial 
herb ; having tho stem annual but the root per- 
ennial. Dc Candolle. 

rhizocarpous (n-zo-ktlr'pus), a. [< Gr. pil^a, 
root, + KapizOq, friut.] Same as rliizocarpic. 

rhizocaul (ri'zo-kal), n. [< NL. rhizocaulus, < 
Gr. piCa, root, 4* snv/.6g, stalk.] The rootstock 
of a polyp; that part of a polypidom by which 
it is afllxed as if rooted to some support. 

rhizocaulus (ri-zo-ka'lus), Ji.; pi. rhizocauli 
(-li). [NL.: sec rhizocaul.] A rhizocaul. 

Rhizocephala (n-zo-sef'a-lji), ii. jd. [NL., 
ncut. pi. oi rhizoccphalus : see rhizoccxdialous.] 
A group of small 
parasitic crusta- 
ceans, having a cyl- 
indroid, sac-liko, 
or disciform unsog- 
mented body, with- 
out organs of sense, 
intestine, limbs, or 
cement-organs, but 
with an oral and an 
anal opening, and 
tho sexual organs 
well developed. The 
ppccles are hermaphro- 
ditic, and Ihe young go 
thiough a nauplius stage 
nnd a cypils stage. The 
JOiizi'Ccphala are bysomc 
made an oider of a «ub- 
cla«s Cirripedia ; others 
das'* them with Ci'm- 
pedia as a dlvl-lon Arc- 





Forms of Phizoerfhala. 

A, naiiptiiis stage of Sateulina 
fiirfitrca. />', cypris st.ige of Arr- 
uaoiiictts /artri/itnee. C, .adult of 
Pelte^osttr f-as'iirt a, anterior end; 
b, .tperture through which pass the 
root like processes, e 

iosiracay of PuUmwflraca ; bj)’ot hers again they are referred 
to the Epizna JcUfanpUthiria or flsh-Mce), Tliese para- 
sites attach themselves by their modilted antennrc, re- 
sembling a numlier of root-like piocesses, whkh bury 
themselves In the substance of the host, whence the name. 
They arc represented by two piincipal genera SaccuUm 
ami PclUgasln, each made by some the type oi a family. 
They are panisltes of crabs. Also called Centrogonida. 

rhizocephalon (rl-zo-scf'a-lon), n. [NL., sing, 
of Rhizocephala.] Anv hicmbcr of tho order 
Rhizocephala. [Jlnrc.j 

rhizocephalous (ri-zo-sof'a-lus), a. [< NL. rhi- 
zocfjihahiSy < (^r. p/Costipn/’oc, having the flower 
growing straight from the root, < piCa, root, 4- 
Kion?i/, licnd.] Booted by tbo licnd; specifi- 
onlly, of or pertaining to the Rhizocc}*hala. 

rhizoconin (n-zo-ko'nin), n. [< Gr. P Ca, root, 
+ NL. coiiium -f -in-.] A crystnllizable proxi- 
mate principle found in the root of Conium 
uiacuhifuiii. 

rhizoconolein (ri zo-ko-no'le-in), n. [< rhizo- 
voniiu) + ij. oleum, oWy + -Af2.] A crystalliza- 
hle body found in Couium macidaium. 

rhizocrinoid (rl-zok'ri-noid), n. [< Rhizocrinus 
4- -<iid (cf. vriuoid).] A criiioid ot the genus 
Rhizocrinus : nn apiocrinitc. 

Rhizocrinus (li-zok'n-nus), ?t. [NL.,< Gr.p/Cn, 
a root, 4- hptrovy lily: see crinoid.] A genus of 
erinoids of tho family EncrinidcCy one of the 
few living forms of f'riuoidca. n lofoicnsvi, the 
typical species, is a kind of lily-star or Ec.a-iny, about 3 
Itiches in length. li\ing at a depth of fioni one hundred to 
three hundred fathoms In the sea, roofed to llie bottom. 
Its structure is fully illustialed In the flguie given under 
Criniridca. 

rhizodont (ri'/o-dont), a. and n. [< Gr. pKa, 
root, 4* odorf (odoiT-) = E. foo///.T I. u. Having 
teeth rooted by fangs which ankyloso with the 
jaw, as crocodiles. 

II. a. A rhizodont reptile. 

Ehizodonta (ri-zp-don'tii), «. pi. [NL.: see 
rlii:otliiul.'] The iliizodont reptiles. 

Rhizodus (ri'z.o-dus), v. [NL., < Gr. p.'Ca, 
root, + oiiurf = E. tooth.'] In ich'h.. n grinis 
of fossil ganoid fislies of the eoal-nieasnres, 
referred to tlio family Ci/clo(li]itcrii ,r. Tlic.y 
wore of large size, witli tinge tcctli. 11. hib- 
ho ti is 0710 of the species. 

Rhizoflagellata(i'i-zo-fl,a.i-o-lii'tji), 71 . pi. [NL., 
< G7'. /) Co, 7’oot, + NIj. fliipclhim : see jlnpcl- 
htiii, 3.] An order of flagellate I 71 f 71 .corio.hnv- 
ing pseudopodial as well as flagelliform appen- 



Ehizoflagellata 
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dapes. nicae animalcules move by means o£ pseudopo- monad.] The typical gS.lSe*Snta?f wKh 
Ilia^ike orJinoiT i lilzopods, but also liave a flagellum or Tlie species are monaditorm, ““'.“fsellate sedentary, wim 
flagella ; the ingestive area is dlKuse. In W. S. Kent’s radiating digitiform paeudopodial prolongations. H. ter- 
sjstcjn of cbssitlcatlon the order consists of the genera rwcosa is found in hay-ininsions. 

j[af:t{>j'imo'ba,J{cpto7nonas,Jlh{zo7nonas,mdPodostoma. rhlZOmorph (ri'zo-morf), n, rtiuomo)- 

rhizofiagellate (ri-zo-flaj'e-lat), a. Of or per- jifia.] In hot., a comprehensive 


t.ainiu" to the JthizojlafjeUata. 

Thizogen (ri'zo-jcn), n. [< Gr. pifo, root, + 
r, producing (see -t;fn).] A parasitic plant 
proving on the roots of other plants; speoifi- 
r.'.ilv, a member of .a division of plants (the 
oh'v's Hhiznnthc.r) proposed hy Lindlej', eom- 
pos-otl of tloivering plants of a fungoid hahit, 
]> irn-itie upon rootstocks and stems. Itemlnaced 
Til- )irrs--nt -inb-i'v rnlanophorffc and Ctitinaec.r, non* re- 
gard--i ii- iviimna to the apctalous dieotjled-nis. Tlie 
c-'ni= hTf -I'f 1 ' an illustration, 
rhizogenic (ri-ro-jon'ik), «. [As rhiziHjru + 
-O'.] In li'd., root-producing : said of cells in 
tiie poricaniliiuni of a root, just in front of a 
^;-^'In-^lly of a fihrovnseular bundle, tvhieh 
give origin to root-branches, 
rhizogenous (ri-r.oj'e-nns), o. [As rhhor/tti -k 
- 01 /..J Same as rhhotjcoic. 
rhizoid (ri'zoid). a. and n. [< Gr. /nCofuk/f, 
contr. like a root, < /i/Cn, root, + thioi;. 

form.] I. 0 . in tot. and rod/., root-like ; resem- 
bling a root. 

11. II. In to/., a filamentous organrcscmblmg 
a root, but of simple .structure, found on eom- 
pniiii.l thalli of all kinds, ami on the stems of the 
Jflfi-riiK.T. Ilbiroids are nuincroiislj pioduced, and tbeir 
fiinrtinii is the attiirllinent of tlir pliiilt to tlic siilistratlini. 
The older term «as riiWiio. See cut under jiroltnHiiini. 
rMzoidal (rl'zoi-dal), a. [< rtiroif/ + -a/.] In 
to/., rliizoid-like ; resembling or characteristic 
of a rhizoid. t 

Tlie rhiztwU'l tulies arc aegmented by only a fmv aepta 
wliieli lie far beloiv the growing apev. 

Sacht, Ilotauy (traiis,), p. 2ai 

rhizoideous (ri-zoi'dc-ns), o. [< rhizoid _+ 
1, In to/., like orrescmhliuga rhizoid, 
— S. SaniC' as rtiroit/. 

rhizoma (ri-z6'mti), ; pi. rhiznmatn (-mn-tii). 
[ML.: -'cc rt/.-owc.J A rhizome: used cliiotly 
with rctcrciice to the rhizomes of metlicinnl 
id-'iiit'-. , „ 

rnizomania (li-zp-ma'ni-ji), a. [ML., < Gr. o'COi 
a root, + jinvia, madness.] In to/,, an abiior- 
ranl development of adventitious roots peculiar 
to many idaiits, as ivy, screw-pines, and tigs, 
wliieii send ont roots 'frotn various parts, just 
as trees produce ndvontitious buds. In touio 
plants rlilzoinanl.i is an indication that tliere Is some dc* 
feet In till- true root, In consequence at wlilcli It ciiiiiiot 
supidy suttlcient noiirislimcnt to the plant. In sticli cases 
rbisuiiianl.i 1“ iiii ellort of nature to supply the dcflcleiicy. 
This is tlie c ise in common lattrcl. iti wlileli plant rlilzonia- 


term for 

certain subterranean mycelial growths asso- 
ciated with or prejing upon the roots of the 
higher plants, especially trees, the cultivated 
vino, etc. They are produced hy a considerable 
variety of fungi, as Agtiricus ineUeitu, Dcma- 
lojihora nccalrix, etc. 

Rhizomorplia (n-zo-m6r'fii), n. [ML., < Gr. 


rHzopodous 

Khizopliorace® (ri'®'zo-fo-ra'sf-e), n.pl. [ML, 
(Lindley, 1845 ),< J//ii>op7ioro + -acete.J An order 
of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs of the cohort 
ilyrtaics and series Cahjeiflone; the mangrove 
family. It is cliaracterized by atwo-to six-celled ovary 
with its ovules pendulous from the apex of the cell, and hy 
a valvate caly.v, and two, three, or four times as many sta- 
mensas petals. It iiicliidesaboutSOspeoies in 1, genera and 
3 tribes, all tropical, and most of them forming dense ana 
malarious jungles about rlvcr-nioutlis and along shores. 
Tliey are usnally extremely smooth, with round and nodose 
hranchlcts, and opposite tliick and rigid leaves, uhicli ore 
commotdy entire and have elongated and veiy caducous in- 
trapctiolar stipules. Tiiey bear axillary cymes, panicles, 
spikes, or racemes of i;ather inconspicuous flowers. 


piCa, root, + pop^ii, form.] A supposed pmis (li'zo-for), n. [< NL. rhknphonwh 

of fungi, characterized by fibrous humllcs of i.. h l 

mrcelial filaments, now known to belong to 


Agnricus mrllcufi, Vciiialojihora nceatrix 
other forms. _ r, , ■ 

rhizomorphoid (ri-zo-mdr'foid), a. [< rhizo- 
viorjih + -nirt.'i Khizomoriihous. 
rhizomorphous (ri-zo-mor'fus), n. [< Gv. /«fa, 


neufc. of rhizopiionis, rotot-hearing : see rhi- 
zopliorons.'] In hot., a struotm'e, developed m 
certain species of the genus Scltigiucllo, which 
hears tlie true roots. It Ims the external appear- 
ance of .a root, hut has no root cap, and the true roots are 
produced from its interior when it deliquesees into a 
Iiomogencoiis mucilage. 


root. -1- popf!/, form.] 1. Koot-like in foi-m.— BhlZOphoreaB (n-zo-fo re-e), ii. ]>l. lh>h|. tn- 


2. In rod/., same as rhizoid. 

Rhizomys (ri'zd-mis), «. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
ISHO), < Gr. /)iC«,'root, -I- pic, a mouse.] A nota- 
ble genus of mole-rats of the famil5* Spfilocid.T, 
liaving the eyes open, tlioiigh very small, cars 
naked and very short, thumb rudimentary, tail 

/• 





T:tHRhiTOt>OS btitUus). 

short and partially haired, and general form ro- 
bust. 1 he upper lucl'ora nrcli forward, and there is no 

preniolar. the ujipcnnolarslmvconcdccp Internal and tuo 
or more external enniiiehfolds; the lower molars reverse 
this pattern. There arc ecvcral Asiatic and Afiican Ppe- 
cie», ns the bay I».amboo-rat of Asl.a, It. Vadim, uhicli Is of 
largo sire and \ erj’ destnicllvc to the b.\mboo, on the roots 

of which it feeds. 

rhizonychial (rl-^.o.tnk'i-nl), a. [< rhizouffciii- 
7 tm 4- -rr/,] Kooting or givinfr root to a nail or 

claw; of or pertaining to a rhizonychimn, 

y* rhizonycliiuin (n-zo-nik'i-um), m.; pi. rhizo- 
a. uijchia (-|i). dr.^Co. root, + owi 


Ilia Vcm*r.dly forebodes death, ilie phenomenon Is also a'clotv.]** A claw-joint; the lingual or last plm- 
frcfuiently ei‘i.n in npplcdrecs, from the stems of wldch • . .j. ^ (licit: that phalanx which bears a 

bundle*, nf roots are eeiit out; tlicse, absorbing moisture , 

and flrrdlj deciding, are 0 cause of canker on tlio tree. ‘“i"* , ^:i\ rX’T 

rhizome frl'zum). ». ^d.‘of^-d^op7-n//».x.-^sc'frW <>f 

zoiiia, <. Gt. pi.cipa, root, < Moi'i, * jj'., jivesectionsinOwcn’sclnssificntionofinarsu- 

root, in pass, take root, <pii,a, root: see ,oo/l.] i„g ^vlnch feed on roots. 


In lot., 11 stem 
of root-like ap- 
peiiraiieo. Iiori- 
zontal or nh- 
liqur' in po- 
sition, lying 
oil the ground 
or subterra- 
nean, hearing 
scales instcml 
of leaves, and 
usually jirodu- 
eing truin its 
apex a leafy 
shoot or scape. 

Kliironits may be 
eiender, with well* 
marked nodes, as 
in mints, couch, 
gras®, etc., or thick- 
ened with stores 
of mitilment, as in 
spccle.s of it 1 ?, .Sol- 
omou’s-'^fal. etc — 

Iti the latter case . , 

producing at tlie apex nn annual hud i\hicli furnishes the 
a-rial hliootof flic next peason, and gradually dying at the 
old cnil. lUiizomcs t«hade olf gradually Into conns and 
bulbs on tile one hand, and Into tubers on the other. Sec 
these terms. Also rhizoma. See also cuts under arrow- 
mot and inijiiil\'unn. 

RMzomonadidffi (rI‘'zo-mo-nad'i-d(i), n. pi. 
[ML., < llhizomopcis (-iiioiKia-) -k -idle.'] Afam- 
ily of rliizoflagellato iiifusoriatiB, typified hy tlio 

genus IlhiznmoiHir. Tlicsc onlmnlciilcs arc repent or 
fiedentnry, with a Binglc anterior flagellum, Tlie family 
incliiiicfl Jtcptomrmnn acd MaKtigamacha. 

Rhizomonas (ri-zora'o-nns), n. [NL. (Kent, 
1880-1), < Gr. pi^a, root, + pova^, a unit: see 
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Fonns of Rfiirome. 

j, Palyj^onaiton (Solnmon's* 

fc.il); 3, Ansama tripitylluvi (Indi.in tur* 
nipj; 3, Trillium sestilt. 


Brown, 1814), < Riiizoph'ora -f -c’/c.] A tribe of 
plants of tlie order Khizophoraccie. It is chai aotcr- 
ireil hy extremely smooth opposite entire and stipulate 
leaves, nnil by nn inferior ovary with a single style and an 
embiyo without alhumon. It includes about 17 species, all 
tropical maritime trees, belonging to 4 genera, of which 
Ithiznphora. file mangrove, is tlie type, 
rhizophorous (ri-zo£'6-rus), a. [< NL. rhizo- 
p/iorHS,< MGr./.iCo^iSpoc, root-bearing, < Gr. pi'fn, 
root, -t- -cfopof, < (^tptiv 7= E. /icaj'i.] In hot., 
root-hearing ; specifically, of or pertaining to 
tlio natural order Ilhizophoraccx. 
rhizophydial (ri-zo-Cd'i-al), a. [< Ilhizophij- 
diiim -I- -«/.] In hot., belonging to or eliarae- 
teristic of the genus Ithizophijdimii. 
Rhizophydium (ri-zo-fid'i-um), n. [NL. 
(Schenk), supposed to stand for * lihizophuthnn , 
.allnding to the deficiency of roots ; ineg. < Gr. 
pila, root, -f ^Eiddf, sparing.] A small genus of 
tmieollular zygomy eetons fungi, of the suborder 
Cladochijtricic, parasitic on certain of the larger 
algfo. The parasitic cells enter the cells of the Iiost plant 
at a very early stage of their existence, and gradually de- 
velop at tiio expense of the protoplasmic contents of the 
latter. II. DieJesonii is parnBitlc on species of Eetocarptib. 
rhizopod (ri'zo-pod), a. and n. [< NL. *'rhizoj)H8 
(.nod-) (ns anbuD, in dof. 2, rJiizvpodiiim), < Gr. 
piCtti root, + TTof'c (Tod-) = E. /oof.] I, 0 . Pro- 
vided with psendopods, ns an nniinalctilo; hav- 
ing pi’ocesses of sarcodc, as if roots, hy means 
of which tiio animnlonle is attached or moves; 
root-footed ; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Ithizojwdnf in any sense. Also rhizopoaous, 

11, H. 1. A member of the lihizopoda^ in any 
ponse.-~2. In hot., same as rhizopodntm. 
Rhizopoda (ri-zop'6-dil), n. p/. [NL.: see Wii- 

zopod.} If. In Dujardin’s system of classifi- 
cation (1841), the third family of “diversiform 
infusorians without visible locomotory appen- 
(hiffos’’ — that is, without permanent appon- 
dngo.si, as cilia or llngclla. ihis is the original mean- 
ing of the word, since much extended, hujaidin included 
in his Ilhtzopnda the « gciiera ArccUa, DiJJlmna, 7’ri«nm7, 
Eiujhjpha, (Jromia. MiUda, CriHcUaria, and VoriiceUa. 

2. Tlie lowest class of IroiozoUs composed of 
simple ormuitiple animalcules without dofinito 
or permanent distinction of oxtcmal parts, and 
provided wdth diversiform temporary or perma- 
nent pscudopodial prolongations of the hody- 
substance, hy means of which locomotion, fi.xa- 
tion,and ingestion are effected, There is no mouth 
or special ingestive area ; the sarcodc may be distinguish- 
able into nn outer ectoplasm and an inner endoplasm; 
a nucleus and nucleolus (endoplabt and endoplastule) 
may ho present ; and most of these niiimalcnles secrete a 
Blicll or test, often of great beauty and comple.\ity. The 
rhlropods are minute, usually micioscopic oiganisms, 
some or other forms of which abound in bolb salt and 
fresh waters. The characteiistic psciulopodia aio jilghly 
diverse in form, and constantly change, but occur in two 
principal forms, coaise lobate or digitate pioccsses and 
ttno slender rays, both of which may run together or in- 
terlace. The ^aluatlon nml limitation of ilie Lhizojmla 
have varied with dllfcrent authors A roimol anuilioid 
protozoan is a clmracteiistic cxnmpleof this class. Other 
fonus Included under Uhizopoda are the f-o called moners 
of tiic order jVoiiero; the Foraminifera, with a calcareous 
shell; and the Itadiolaria, wUh a silieious shell. By com- 
mon consent the sponges, which have been classed with 
7 . 7 nrf)po(ffr, nic now excluded, even hy those who still con- 
Blder these organlsins as protozoans. See cuts under 
A7iifcba /•’oronu’m'fcm, and liadivlaria. 

zojwd + -a/.] 
Ch'pcnicr., Micros., 

clusters, followed' by . a nut llkc one-smlcd fruit. The xii. ^ 474. 
seed is remnrkaWe for germinating while yet in the long- plii^Opodan (ri-ZOp'd-fiau), (1. and ». [< r/liro- 

pcrslstent fruit. It contains a large embrjo with a veiy 7 tL ,,,, a ^nmo' na'rhiZfmocl. 

long club-shaped radicle, which hooii pierces the point of n fNL • rpo 

the hard pericarp and IcngtliciiB till it reaches the mud, rniZOpOulUDl (ri-/.o-po (ll-lim), ». * 

or becomes n foot Jong heforo falling. The mangrove Is i‘hizo])od.] Ill hot., tho mycolium oi luiigi. 
also remarkable for upt ending hyn'Ti.a! roots. The oidl- rhizolwd. 

narj'Bpcciesfsyf.TTiMcroimm, which rcachcstoscmitiopi- rTn>ATin/1niiG I'vI./nTj'n-dnql a r< r//iro»0^7 + 
calHoilda.tUe dcltaof the Mississippi, and Texas. Sec miZOpoaoUS (li /op 9 a. l\ uii..opon t 

manqrove,!. . bumo as r/<icoj;of7. 


rllizophagan (ri-/ofh!-gan), a. and h. I. n. 
Saino as rUizophagoHn, 

II. M, A member of tlio Jlhizophaga. 
rhizophagous (n-zof'n-gus). <I. [< NL. rhizo- 

ph<uju.% ^ Gr. p/Co^^a>of, eating roots 
oat roots), < piCw, root, + cat.] Root- 

eating; iiahitiially feeding on root.s; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to tho Jihizophaga. 

All Toor-Slavcs arc Ehtzophapous (or Uoot-caters). 

Carlyle, Sartor Itcsartus, ill. 10. 

Rhizophora (ri-zof'o-rji), ». [NL. (Lirnireus, 
1737), named with rc’f. to tho aerial roota; nciit. 
pi. of rhiznphnrus: aco rhizophorous.'i A ge- 
nua of polypotalons treea, tho ranngrovos, typo 
of tlio order lihiznphornccie, and of the tribe Ithi- 
znphorCtT. it Ischarnclcrlzcdby a four-parted calyx, sur- 
rounded wifhaciipulcor Involucre of partly united bract- 
lets, by its four petnls and eight to twelve elongated nnd 
nearly sessile aiitlicr.'*, whlcli are at first inany-cclled, and 
by a partly inferior ovary wlilcli is prolougcd aliovc Into 
a IlCHiiy cone and heara two pendulous ovules in each of 
its two cells. There oiu ^ (or, as home regard Ihcin. 5) 
species, frcijiient on intiddy or cond shoics In the tropics, 
there forming dense nnd almost impassable jungles known 
ns niangrovc-BW’amps. 'Ihey arc trees with thick c)liii- 


drlcai nml scnrrvfl iTiincIiletfl. licariiicoppoaltu tliick nml rhizonodal (ri-zop'o-dal). a. [< rhi. 

Bmootlicori.accoiiB leaves, wimli arc ovate or elliptical nml f 

entire. TTiclr larp'o riRlrt flowers are liornc iii axlliarj- t m-opoa. It. J>. Latpcn 
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Rhododendron 


rhizoristic 

rhiiroriqtic (ri-zo-ris'tik), a. [< Gr. pKa, root, rhodeoretinic (ro-do-or-o-tin'ik), rt. [< rUilc- 
hor>~on,(iorist),-r -ic,\ ^ PP”ojmiib lu 

tho separation of roots ot an equation.— Rhlzo- rhodes-wood (rodz'wvid), ii. Tlio wood of the 
rlstlo series, n scries »' l West Indian tree Amijris baUamifera: so called 

from its rose, nhlnneo to rhodinm-wood, and .... , 

Uhizostoma (ri-zos%d-niiL), u. [NL.., < Gr. /Wn, used for a similar purpose. Sco rhoiUiiiii-wood. rhodizite (ro'di-zit), iu [So called because it 
rnnt + ordim mouth. 1 "The typical genus of Also called coiidtorood. colors tho blowpipo-llanio red ;< Gr. /loihfcm, bo 

loot, .. I „ ;i„ T>T,»j„.,„ rm. r Ar-iissiv;. Ifiqfib like n roso (< /iii.lor, rose), + -i<c2.] ■' 


lying between any iissigneil limits. Siyiiyster. , 

Rhizostoma (ri-zos'to-ni|L), ,i. [NL,. < Gr. /nen, 

mouth.] Tho typical genus ot Also called aniamvooa. 
jnii'ostomidiv. Jl. ptdmo is aii examiilo. RhodeUS (ro'dp-us), ,i. [Nh. (Agassiz, 183G)_ 
Rhizostomata (ri-zA-sto'ma-tii), a. ;)?. [NL., < < Gr. puikoc, of rose.s, < M;'"]’, rose : sco roi« 0 
tb- root + crri/m(r.), "month.] An order The typical genus of 7f//o(ta„rt. Jl. nmanis {tho 

ot disco’modn.sans, or suborder of Jtiscniiiediis.r, hiUcrlimj in German) la Iho typical species. 
Inn-in" tho parts arranged in fours oriniiltiplos Rhodian (i-o'di-im). «. n«'l H- C= I',- ^ 
of loim and the single primitiye montli closed L. JUmlius, Khodian, < hhodus, JJiotlos, < Gr. 
up and replaced by seyernl secondary oral aper- 'IV, dor, tho isle of lihodes.] I. n. 1 ertaining to 

tiiros, u-hence Severn Hong root -like procc.sses or 


and stem of two shrubs, ConvoTmlus scoparius 
and C. fiorkhts, found in tho Canaries. It haa 
been nn article of commerce, and from it was distilled an 
essential oil used in perfumer)’, liniments, etc., but now 
replaced by artificial compounds. The name is applied 
also, at least in tlic form rhodcs-uond, to the similar wood 
of Awyris halsamifera of the Westindies, etc., also called, 
canillenood. 


i>o-cn.llocl polyi‘it 
andproviu 


dopciul (wlioucc tho naino)i 

oil with four siih^onital poucho.^, dis- 


tinct {I'ctnitinmclar) or fusotl in one {Moiiotjn- 
mcliic). y.VM.'o.sfomn, f V/.s-N/npouf, ('cplica, and 


i'onora. Sco outs under 


CnimbciiMi are leading ^ 

(icdlcph and 

Bhizostomatidre (ri^zo-sto-iuat i-de), ». pL 
[NL., < Uln:o'^ttnuii (-.v/fj/j/ff/-) + -n/;r.] A fani- 
ily of noalephs; tlio root-monthod jidlylishea: 
tho otnondeu form of Jiliicttsto)uifln\ 
rMzostomatous (ri-zo*>5t<un'ji-tus), a. [< Lr. 
fiiCa, root, + rrr^pnir), mouth.'] Ilaviiifr root- 
liko professes depending' from llie moutli; si»e- 
eifieallv, ju'rlainin^; to tlio Vj/o-nshnNUff/, or liav- 
iiU» thoir eharaeter.s. 

rhizostome (nVp-stdm), »• A memlifror (lie 

/i/n-ONhnnfj/o. 

rhizostomcan (n-7.d-sl(Vinv-nn). [< rA/jo- 
stfiWt + -on.] Same as r/nros/omfffoifv, 
RhizostomidiE (ri-z«>-''i»mri-ilC‘). /'h [NL.. 

< lifncostoma + -nAv,] A fainilv ol mono^n- 
melmn rln/.ostomatous ihseomodtisuTis. re]>re- 

senled i»v tin* /iVo.'i/.sfomo. llu) nr« 

K'll\tMe‘‘.*nhloh inaj attain n illanu lerof («m I, 
mnuTfnl ^tlnc}nporvM^1‘» i»n«l«*rthinalo t.. tlu w ^lJ■o atxt 
.irt ftiuti'l chUll) in tmpieal Mr cut iimhT 

rhizostomous ivi'V.o'»'tp*inus), <i. satn<' tis »•/»!• 

cosfoiiiatoti.s, 

Rhizota (ri-zd'tii). a. pi. (Nl... neat. pi. of i7n- 
SCI' Wn.-nil,] .•Inerdernf I!iilltiril.fiin- 
taining the runted nr li\ed u lieel-aininah'iiles. 
as the families l'li,iriil<ini(kc and \li tin rtid.'i'. 
f. T. Ilifihim, l^''l. It In <itu' nf 4 <'ril».T*, fiiiitni'lliiis’ 
with /’Anmn. /m/o.' - mefn, and *'ivcul «iid( r 

Plotculnna 

rllizotaxis U’i-zo-tnh'M*'), »». INL.. < <»r. pun. 
root. + order.) In uiTunj'oiuonl 

nr dl^lHixtl hUi nf rnni*'. ir*' phl/llotOXi'-. 

rhiZOtaxy ' n'/iJ-tak-'i). n. Samo u'' rhi:tdnx(f>. 
rhizotc iri'zun.'ii. [< NL. r/n.-ulns. < i.r. ■,«sY 
r.,. . ruutml. < i'lk'ii. rout. < iu"t. 1 luiuted, 

as a rutifer; "f ur pin-iaining I" the I!hi:i>lit. 
Rhizotrognsiri-zu-lru'giis). ». (M- ' l.alredle. 
Isif'i I, < 111*. i‘ ."a, ruut, -f* 1 ' 1 . giiau . nintilr, 

munch.] A genus uf meluluntliiMe bi i tl. -, A’ 
sut.titrntis Is a I’.iirupean spuep s himun ns ilu- 
iimlsumiiu r t'l.dft I . 

rhizula in/'u-hn, »». [NL.. dnii. nf (tr 

rnnt: *^fe rn.ifL) Tie- rnnt-ldo- pr.uinilh'nn of 
luoHs^-s ( protoiii’ina • nod n| '.nine of U*-r «t> ptn- 
[lM‘>un‘d 1 

rho liTil, a. Till- (in-ek I. it.-i- .•.„i-,.s,„.mling 
to tin* • . 

rhodalose (lu'da-lus). ». [< lir. , ru-i’ is,.,, 

luu'l, 1.1/-), snlt, -t- -"'I . I Ited ur iMiPalt 

Vitriol: «*nli:ill 

rhodanlc 'ri»-dun'jivi. <>. (< ‘'i* roNt*. + 

-on + -o.) Noting; MU in-id wlmdi prinlin-es u 
r«*d rolnr with iM T'ultsnf irnii, Khnd.iim’ and 
IS i-ulh‘d yiilplifii i/oidr tiful 

Bhodanthe (I’v-diiirthri, [NL. (Lind!o\ 

1S:U). < <»!• /•-Aim, rnso, + . llnwor.) A 

fnriliof iiU*' nt ( iolifio\ilU fnuild Ml 
.\ list ra 1 la I In -mh ^pl t h ■- l« /i' 1/ilfi /A n --t « III*, h 
therrni* m \ i tal v vrn te-- »■ h ••ife r niiiiih 

iti Ih-- bUg .will L..I..r nf the ll-i»« r In i-l-. "hh li ti.io t In- 
dr) iJnni-tii -d tin llim«r- i •iiiiin-Mil) - dli-l l-m rl «'>t- 
It i-. iifi iiuiwwd, i I'lii- ft mu I tu 1 1 (• * I hl;:h. " lUi 
an ert i t br-wieliiii- fl* in. uhl' mi; liluiit i iit iri » l.t^p- 

lu:: K-avi*.* ''f u m« mii i:rt « ii, md r In 1 1». v »)ln;; 
from diri» i'*-''. t.i dirp iilirpli, *.iiiiiKirl* -1 «<ii rlnll." ai 
Rtnceil ill a ^•.lr>lldm^c• iiiauncr U L ii-iw ii» nl'- » M climi 
«)f Ihlijitmtin 

Bhodeina trn-dr'd'mi), u.pl. [Nli , < IHouiwy 

-h-i/fn-. 1 Af^rnupof eyj*rinoid fishes, typified 
])V the ^emw liliinl/ ns-. The) Inoe a in'"lind»- anal 
(coinnu-nctTiijuntlfrtlicdon'aUaml the 1 it»Td Hin-niimlta: 
iiddn.ay hcU\i-i-n the upper and loner t-ilttei »if the eainlul 
peduncle. They are conllncd to IhiMiie and Aula 

rhodeoretin (rd-de-or'e-tin), ». (< (Jr. fxnSfor, 

of roses (< /mdor, ro.se), + iir,Tirr/, ro.sin.] One 


l?hodeP, an island of (he Meditci-ranenn, south- 
west of Asia Minor— Rhodian laws, the earliest 
pystein of marine law known to liistor)', wild to have been 
eoinniled by tho Itliodiuns after they liad hy tlirlr rom- 
rncice and naval victories ohtnined tlio ►overelfjiityof the 
Pr.-U- Rhodian pottery. Sve ;mt/rr»7,.mdcnt under <TIN- 
Rhodian school of sculpture, an Important 
M-ltool of llfllont’itlc scnlpture. ut which the cclvhmteil 
croup kinmn ns the Laocoon Is the capital work. 'Ihenr- 



ll^tinf thlsfch.Hd smurht their in«p!mtlon In the works 
I.>dppiiv The Inten'lt) of eipre‘«|Mn attalm d In the 
I.n«HMi»n Insm-'irl'een pnrpv 


A rare "bo- 

vato of aluininium'and potassium, occurring in* 
minulo isometric crystals resembling horacito 
in fonn. It is known only from tho ^^cinity of 
Ekalcvinbnrg in tho Ura_ls. ^ ^ 

rhodochrome (ro'dp-krom), ». [< (3r. pdoor, 

ro.so, d" color,] A mineral of a com- 

pact or grannlar structure mid reddish color. 
i.iko the related cr)-stalli7.ed mineral kummcrerlte, it is 
chi.ssed as a chromiferons variety of the chlorite penninite, 

rhodochrosite (ro-do-krO'sit), n. [< Gr. ptJdov, 
rose, + II coloring, + -/7c-.] Native 

manganese jirotocarbonato, a mineral occur- 
ring in rliombohcdral crystals, or massive ■)vitli 
rhombohcdral cleavage, usually of a delicate 
rosc-red color, it is isomoridioiiB with the other rhom- 
hoiietlml carbonates, calcitc or calcium carbonate, siderUe 
or Iron carbonate, etc. Also called dialojilc. 

Bbodocrinid® (ro-dp-kviu'i-dO), ». pL^ [NL., 

< Jilnnlocrittus + -/7//C.] A family of CvhioidcOi 
typified by tho genus JlUodocrinua^ haNung five 
basnls, five parnbasalsorsubradials, and ten or 
twenty branched raysj tho rose-encrinites, 
chielly of the Carhonifcrous formation, 
rbodocrinitc (ro-dok'ri-nit), u. [< NL. Mho- 
doerhutfi + -rVt-,] An en'erinito of tho genus 
ItUcidocrimis ; a rose-oucrinito. 

Bbodocrinus (nMlok'n-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
potior, rose, + ^Y>/Vol^ lily.] A genus of Paleo- 
zoic oncrinitos, or fossil criuoids, with a cy- 
liiulric or slightly ])entngonal column of many 
joints, ]>f‘rforaleil hy a ])ontagonnl alimentary 
cnmil; the rose-oncrinites. 

Bbododendron (rd-do-den 'dron), n. [NL. 
(I/innnnis, 17;VJ), < Gr. /Vidod/rdpor, the olean- 
der, < pddor, rose, + du’dpor, tree.] 1, A large 
genus of shruhs of tho order Kricacav and tribe 
Jtlmdornr. It Is ch.araclcrin'd by abroad,Bprcadlnp,nnd 
ohUnnvcondla.nsnallywIili lUcimhrlcatlnf; lobes; eight 
• to ten Btnnu'iis the anthers openini: by pores; and a live- 
t»> t\Mi»ly*celU*d ovar)’ wltli mimurous ovules In many 
crowded rous, tlie seeds appenducud. There are about 
170 sjii-rlrs, ntitivfs of the nunintalns of Enrope, Asia, the 


•d. and its cx.»*.:jr« tuIIoos 


arc roil viiM tl I.) Its ri i-i« « r. Tlw ko»hI'. h-»w « \ i r, falls 
fir sluTt «if tin- supreme e\c<llvncf nttrlbutid to U b) 


.Malay' arLdilpviVKo/n^ America, most abundant 

In the JIIinnin)!is. They are commonly sbrub?, 1 


I 


I'llU) ui»d b\ liwart nmatiufs«d theindof thovluht* -Mil 
cnitur) I he UIoHlIati scImh.I |s Intimately omm ctid 
null that of IVna»mtmi. 

II. A iinlivi* or an iidmlutant of hhode‘<. 
rbodlng(ro'diug), a. \nut.. either of the bru'*'* 
ho\e*« lor tlie brake of « sliipV pump, 
rhodiocblorid, rbodiocbloride (roMi-y-klo - 
rnl. -rid <tr-rid). it, (< rhodium + rhforid, vhlo^ 
nd/ . ) In 4’lttm., n double elilorid of rhodium 
lUid the alkali metaN. 

Rhodiola(ro-di'o-la). «. [NIi.tLinmeUMLIb), 

< tJr, /**'b»i. rovt'. -b dim. -t-olo.] A former ge- 
nus tif alpine plantH belomriiig lo the natural 
ordor ('ntyyuliiri:i\ now made a ‘'lotion of NV- 
i!ftm (a\hi<’h M*e>. 

BllOdltCStro-di'b*/). •*. (NL. dbirtig. ISIO), < 

♦ Jr. /M»dir 7 ,« . pi rtainim; to a ro‘'e (a])p]ied to wine 

lluN.Tccl ro''e>). < /‘'Am. >ee niv^l.] 

A mttabb’ geiiu^' of gaU-Ihe" of tlie hyim-no^de- 
rotis faimlN ('i/nipid:i, Inuing the )»^popyglMln 
slmjH'd like a jdow^har*’. tin* marginal cell of 
I lie w iiig'> ri»iiiph’lidy eln-.i'd, and the ehi%\.‘4 
nf the liind tar") entire. All id the sp<cUs make 
jraJb Mil lie- tier /♦• rio.r \tu»hu • s the ino'vj rnse fall, 
»M It (.s. !•/»'••/•• »ir 1 /; r.i«/»r»»m pr»i‘lac« •* riMit nulb. 

••••viM fpici's .irr kai'Wii In Nwrtb Anicile.i, iind IIm* In 

rhodium (roMi-um,. ». [NI^., <(tr./»mW, mndo 
nf ro-O'., ro^e-Iike. < n rose: see r/er.] 

t*hemi»‘al .sviubol, Kb; ats»mie \v<*igi}t, bkl (.liir- 
LO'ii'-en). A metal »H''COvert'<! iu tin* beginning 
of the ninetecntli eeiitiirv by Wollaston, n‘'*50- 
etated yjfh pnllndiiim in the ore of ]datinmn. 
IllKHiUiia fiii'cs la the llaiiic of the nT>h)dn»(;« a Idowtdpc- 
hut with tMeiter dinieiilt^ th.ui fdulliium. IVhui fia-ed 
it is Koul-'li wliUe, re-'etuliUn'.: nUimlalma la luster and 
color nin1 has n speelllo jrravUj nf 1C.I. M’hea pure It Is 
iilinosl heidiibU* In nclds. but U lii tbc slate of an idlov It 
I*, ill-sohed h\ n»|im rctrl.i. ftf nil the metals nf llic plat- 
Ilium tmmp rhiMUiim b the oiu' imwl easily attacked by 
ciilorin.— Oil Of rhodium. ScoW/. 
rbodlum-gold (nydl-um-g61d), «. A douhtfiii 
variety of native gobl. nnid to contain a eou- 
^ ^ .w. ....j siderahle nmoiint of rhodium. 

of throlomoias ot VoHin of jnVnpriik'iiViciil willi rhodiuni--WOod (ro'di-um-wfirt), ii. [NI. 1 . Ikl- 
ialnpin imd convolviiliii. It is hnrd, ini<i insolii- 11 urn rhodium, rosewood : see rhodntm nii.l rose- 

trood.] A Bwcot-Bcenled wood from tho root 


.less often 

trees, smrHith’ halr>', wi»oll), or scurfy, and often with 
wlinrU'd branches. They bear alternate entire leaves, 
most oileii crowded at the cads of the branches. Ihclr 
li.-md-ome Ilowers arc cotnmonl) l>onie In corjinb?, and 
iiave conspicuous, more or less nneipial, loap. Blender, 
and curving' stamens, a itb loiar hairs clotblnp their base. 



jalapil 
bio m ether. 


The frnll b a woody pod, spllttlnc scptlcldally ^ 
niiox Into vnlvf., nnil mU-.! v llli fcwl" '''''' 

I 'di I'oslsliillign cylliMlric-iil 

Ilii.t of thP spi-i-lo.. mill nil of Hm'i; V? 1 , m JTrrmI 
Ihclr mnr cnnitli. hclon- the llon crs, " ‘^1' '"7" ", i /rom 

nnl liillorccciicc (Ic.lllulc ot lenve. niljl ''''' '’"rf'V'?™ 
tt InrKC fcnly lm>l. The Icnvcn In the typicnl npctlcSforni 
Ini; the Bcclhin Ithodoilniilron proper, nre 
corinccons; lint they nre tlecliluous In thescettons^entrn 
nnil Tttloo, which Inclnilc the American Bpeelcs cm'motils 
known n. aznlrnt, nml prorlnco Inn'nn 
thellnwcra, or. In rnmn, mlxcil with them, piellowcrn, 
lienrly or ipilte 2 Inches ncross, often rcneli in Ji. AticA- 
landiie n hrcmlth of (1 Inches, Sco 



j&hododendron 

2. [/. c.] Any one of the many species of the 
rabove genus, belougingto the section If/ioflodcn- 
(froitf’ the i*ose«bay. The rhododendrons arc hand- 
some shrubs, much cultivated tor their evergreen leatliery 
leaves and profusion of beautifully foiined and colored 
tlou ers. The oi*dinaiy species of American outdoor plan- 
tations is if. Cufatcbiemv, tlio Catawba or Carolina rliodn- 
dendron, hybridized with the more tender ciotics if. i*on- 
tician -and if.ar&oreum. The Catawba apccics grows from 
3 to 0. rarely 2i), feet high, has oval or oblong leaves and 
biuadly bell-shaped lilac-ptirplc or (in culture) variously 
colored flowers. It is luttVQ in the AUcgli.uiies from Vir- 
ginia euuth\>ard. It has also been l.irgoly cultivated in 
Europe, and theie are hundieds of varieties. The great 
rhododendron (or laurelX if. inaxinuon, abounds in the cVl- 



FloMennir Branch of the Great Laurel (/fAo,/o.*n.Vwi tnaximuni). 

leghanles, and is found as far north as ifaine and Canada. 
Il ia commonly taller than R. Catawbiense, with narrower 
leaves, and flowers pink or nearly white with a grecnisli 
throat. It la a flue species, but much less cultivated than 
the last ; it affords somo hj brids. The Californian rhodo- 
dendron, if. Califarnicwn, resembles the Catawba rliodo- 
dendron, but has luoro ahowv flowers. It deserves culti- 
vation, and has pi-oved hardy Iji England- The Pontic rho- 
dndendixm, Ji. ronlictnn, is tlio most common species of 
Euntneau gardens, hardy only as a low shrub In tlje north- 
ern United States. Ji. arborcuin, the tree rhododendron. 
Is a tine Himalayan species, 25 feet high, with the leaves 
silver>'*whitc beneath, and the tlowcra scarlet varj lug to 
white. The Lapland rhododendron, IL Lapponicum, is a 
dwarf arctic and alpine species of both hemispheres, grow- 
ing prostrate !ii broad tufts. Tlio Siberian or Daburian 
rhododendron, iJ. itanneum, a dwarf species, somewhat 
cultivated, bears its bright roso-purplc dowers on naked 
shoots in early spring.— IndlaiL rbododeadroo. tice 

Ehodomela (ro-<lom'e-la), ji. [NL- (Agardli, 
1824), < Gr. rose,'+ black-] A 

geaus of ruarino algto of the class Floriilcse 
and type of the suborder Fhodonickx. The 
fronds arc dark-red, flUform or bubcompressed and pin- 
nately decompound, with hllform branches, the tetra- 
spores tripartite, the cystocarps sesvile or pedicellate, 
and the spores pyriform. The genus is small, and mostly 
confined to high latitudes In >>otii lieniLspUcrcs, There 
arc two species or forms on the >’ew England coast 
KhodomelacCce (ro’^flo-me-lu'so-d), n. pi. [NL. 
(Harvoy, 1840), < WiodoiiieUt 4^ -(tccjE.} Samo 
as IthodomcleiV. 

Ehodomeles (ro-do-me'lo-e), «. pi. [^^L, 
(AgardU, 1841), < Rllodomela + -ea?,] A subor- 
der of florideous algte, named from the geuus 
lihodouiclci. Tills is the largest suboi-der of the Flori- 
de:e. and contains many of the most beautiful seaweeds. 
It is characterized mainly by the cystocarpic fruit, which 
Is e.xturnal and has, the spoies borne sepamtely on short 
stalks. Thu fronds are usually hitfwrm and branching. 

rhodomontade, and n. Seo rodomontade. 

rhodonite (ro'do-uit), n. [IiTeg. < Gr- p66oVf 
rose, + ’ Native maugauesc silicate, 

eometirue.s containing zinc or calcium: a min- 
eral occurring massive, 
rarely in distinct crys- 
tals, of a fine rose-red 
or pink color. It is 
soroetiiucs used ns an 
ornamcjftal ^tonc. 

Ehodope (rOM5-pe), n. 

[NL. (Kollikcr, 1847), 
prob. < Gr. *Podd-J 7 , 

Ifbodope, a Tifrncian 
nymph.] A romarUuble 
genus, type of the fami- 
ly Ithodophlx, ha.sed on 
R.vcrawji. This little crea- 
ture exhibits such erfuivocal 
characters that it has been 
considered by sonic ns a pin- 
narian worm, by others as an 
abranchiate mollusk, though 
it lias no odontopUorc. 

rhodophane (lo ' do- 

fun), It. [< Gr, ,^d<Jor, 
rose, + appear- 

ing, <.<^aivsG0at^ appear.] 

A red pigment found in wiiSdil 

the retinal cones of the 

eyes of certain fishes, reptiles, and birds. The 
pigment is held in solution by a fatty body. 
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rhodophyl, rhodophyll (voMo-fil), «. [< Gr. 
p65io£y red, a leaf.] The compound 

pigment of tbo red algm. 

rhodophyllite (ro-do-lil'it), //. [< Gr. /loJor, 

rose, + pi'/./oy, leaf, + lu mineral., a va- 

riety of pcuuinitc from Texas lu Pennsylvania, 
of a reddish color, and pceuliarin containing a 
small percentage of chromium sesquioxid. 

rhodophyllous (i-d-do-fipus), a. [< rhodopinjil 
-f -ons.] In cdntaiuiug rhodophyl; like 
rhodophyl. 

Uytioplasm mostly rhodi^ttojUottg. 

U. C'. U't/wf, Kicsh-Water Alg®, p. 213. 

Khodopidae (i‘o-dop'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < llho~ 
dtipc d- -u/«T.]* A family of simple marine in- 
vertebrates of uncertain relationship, typided 
by the genws Uimiope. They are of an elongate il.'ii- 
tened funu. somculiat convex dursally, am! ilcstitute of 
mantle, durul ap]>end.vgcs, tentacles, biaticlihc, and odon- 
tophure. The digestive tube is very simple, and there f;i 
no pharj'nv, kidney, or heart. Ihe tainily has been re- 
fened to the iiudibraiichiate (r.islropuds and lo the tur- 
bcllarians. See cut under Rhodope. 

rhodopsin (ro-dop'siu), n. [< Gr. p66w. rose, 
+ view^-f Visual pmplo; a pij^- 

ment found m the outer segments of the reti- 
nal rods. It is quickly bleached by light, but the pur- 
ple color is regained by placing the pigment in the dark. 
In the normal ictina It is icstorcd by the action of the 
pigmentary layer of celts, 

Bhodora (ro-Jo'm), ji. [NL. (Duhamel du Moii- 
ceau, 1707). .so called from tho rose-colored 
flowers; < Gr. p<5cW, rose (seo ro3ct), tlio XL. 
word being based, as to form, on the L. jVio- 
dorUy a plant, Spir.'ea Clmaria or Ar«jjc«.v, and 
said to bo a (xallie word.] 1. A former genus 
of Ericacese, now included in Jtkododendron, 
section Jeafea, but still giving name to tho 
tribe Rhodoreee. it was set apart chieily on account 
of its prominently tvvo.lipped flower, of which the lower 
lip consists of two petals, completely separate, or much 
more nearly so tiun the three divisions of the upper lip. 
Tliere was but one species. See def. 2. 

2. [/. c.] A low deciduous shrub, lihododen- 
dron Bhodora (Bhodora Canadensis), a native of 
cold and wet wooded places from Peimsvlvania 
northward, often covering acres withitsuelicate 
rosy flowers, which appear before the leaves. 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

X found the fresh llhodora in tho woods, 
tipreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook; . . . 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Mado the black water with their beauty gay. 

Emeu-oix, The Rhudora. 

Rliodore©(ro-d6'rc-o),M.j>h rXL.(Don, 1834), 
< Bhodora +*-Cir.] A tribe of plants of tl)o order 
EricacCiXy characterized by a scpticidal capsu- 
lar fruit, deciduous, imbricated, and common- 
ly gamopetalous corolla, and shrubby habit. 
It includes IQ genera, chiefly of northern regions and 
mountains, often very showy in blossom, as in tjie genera 
Rhododendron, Kahnia, Ledum, and Rhodothamnus >See 
Rhodora and Azalea. 

rhodospenii (ro'do-sperm), n. [< Bhodosper- 
mex."] An individual alga of tho class Bhodo^ 
spermex. 

Rnodospermeae (ro-do-sper'me-e), n.pi. [NL. 
(Harvoy), < Gr. p<5<W, rose, + orrfppa, seed.] A 
name employed by Harvey for the red or pur- 
ple alga?, which arc now placed under Agardh's 
older name J’'loridcx. 
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Rosy or Wcdjc-taiJecl Cull xesra). 

bush.] A genus of small shrnbs of the order 
Jiricaccw and tribe UhodoreiC. It is chamctcrired by 
havinga whcd-shnped corolla and ten long stamens, and 
terminal, solitary, and luuu' pcduncled flowers. Thu onl> 
specita, R. C/iama"cwtu/, Is a native of the Austrian ami 
Italian Alps. It is » low' branching shrub vv ith bc.'ittcred 
short-pctiolcd leaves, which aie clliptical-Iauccol.’itc. en- 
tile, evergreen, and shining. It be.iia rose-colored dowel's, 
large for the sizo of the plant, with spreading .and curving 
stamens, the long slender peduncles and the calyx glan- 
diilar-halr}'. Tho whole plant lu Imbit and tlowei* restni- 
bles an azalea. The fruit is an erect 11 vc-furi owed globose 
capsule, b-omclimcs called ijround’eiiSue, translating the 
spcciftc name. 

rhodotilite (r6-dot"i-lit), n. [< Gr. poSov, rose, 
4* T/?of, down, -f -ifc-.] A mineral found at 
Pajsberg in Sweden, haviug the same compo- 
sition as inesite. 

Rhodymenia(r6-di.me'ni-|i),«. [NL.(Orevillo, 
1830), < Gr. pliov, rose, -h Ipf/v, membrane; seo 
/f>/»ic»2.] A genus of marine alga? of the class 
Ploridcx, givingits name to tho order Bhodi/me- 
uiaccic (wliich sco for characters). See didsc, 
diUkk. 

Rhodymeniaces (ro-di-roe-ni-d'se-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Bhodymenia -f -acca?.] An order of no- 
rideous seaweeds of pmpUsh or blood-red color. 
Tho root is (Jisk-like or branched, much matted : the frond, 
which is composed of polygonal cells, is either h nfy or till- 
form, and much branched, never articulate. Tlie sneefes 
are widely dispersed. Rhod^menia palmate, or dulse, is 
a well-known example, ilanyof the species o( the genus 
Orofilono .iro largely used in the East as ingiedivnts in 
soups, jellies, etc., and ns sub-vtitutes fur glue. One o( 
them is tlien^or-g^crof tlio Chinese. 

rhceadic (re-ad'ik), a. [< XL. Bhxas (Bherad’) 
(seo def.) (< Gr. /ioidf (^omd-), a kind of poppy) 
■f -m,] Contained in or derived from the pop- 
py Panarer i?/m’ff.y.—Ehc8adic acid, one of the color- 
ing principles in the petals of Paparer Rha-ae. 

rliceadme(ie'fi-dm), n. [< W«rtfd(ic)4*-J»f2.] a 
crystullizable’ alkaloid (CoiHoiXOc) found in 
Papaner Bhaas. It is uon-poi.sonous. 

rhceagenilie (re-aj'e-uin), u. [< NL. Bho'ns (soo 
rJiceudie) •+• -gcit + -inc^.] A base, 
with rhoeadiue, found in acidified solutions of 
rha?adine. 

rhomb (romb), n. [< OF. rJiomhe, F. rhomhe = 
Sp. It. romJjo = Pg. rhonibo, < L. rhoinhii.'-, ilL. 
also )'7tumhns, nimbus, a magician’s circle, a 
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kind of fish, in LL. a rhomb iu geometry, JIL. 
rhodosperminfro-do-sp^r'roin), ». [<Gr. pddor, also a point of tho compass, < Gr. pd/i- 
rose, + oTzippa, seed, + -i«2.] Crystalloids of j7of, prp^3oq, a spinning-top or -wheel, a / \ 

protcid bodies found in tho Floridcx, forming masic wheel, a {qnnniug or whirling / \ 

tho red coloring matter, uiotion, also a rhomb in geometrj’, a 

Rhodosporese (rd-do-sp6'rf-e), «. pi. [NL., < 

Gr. /jc5doj», rose,+ a.Tdpof, seed, 4* -c.T.] Same as 
Bhodospermex. 

Rhodostaurotict (I'o’do-sta-rot'ik), a, [Intend- 
ed as a translation intoGr. form of Bosicriician; 

< Gr. Pvdopy rose, 4* oTavpo^, cro.^-s, 4- •otic. Cf. 

(3r. aravpuTiUcy crossed, cruciform.] Rosicru- 
cian. 

Oatis. . . . 

Tlio good old licniiU. tliat was said to dvveU. 

Hcie ill the forest without trees that huilt 
The castle in tlie air, where all the brcthcren 
RhodoAaurbiie live. 

B. Jomon, Masque of Formaatc Isles. 

RhodostetMa(ro-d6-st6*lhi-U), it. [NL. (Mac- 
gilU^Tsiy, 1842), < Gr. p66ovy ro.^c, 4- orffio^, the 
breast.] A genus of Laridx, so called from tho 
rose-tint of the breast, unique in the family in 
having the tail cuneate ; the wedge-tailed gulls. 

Ross's rosy gull, i?.ro*ea. is the onJyspccIcs, Inhabiting the 
arctic regions- It was long i egardwi as one of ijie larest 
Ilf birds, but has lately been fount] abiimlantly on the 
arctic coast of Alaskx It is white, rose-tinte<l, vvlth black 
culLtr. wing-tips, and bill, red feet, and pe«ul-blne man- 
tle; the length is It inches. Also called Rossia. See cut 
in next column. 

Rhodothanmiis (rd-d«-tliam'ims), n. j|NL- 
(Rcichenbacb, 1830), < Gr. podov, rose, 4- dafivuc, 


lozenge, < p€fi,3(iv, revolve, totter, ua- \ , 

salizfed form of /Wrty, sink, fall, be un- \ f 
steadj’. Doublet of rhumb, rnmh.), 1. , , ' . 

Ill f/com., an oblique-angled equilateral ^ 
parallelogram; a quadrilateral figiirc whoso 
sides are equal, and the opposite side.'s paral- 
lel, but tho angles unequal, two being obtuse 
and two acute. 

Sou how in vvailiko muster they appear. 

In rhombi, and wedges, and half-muons, ami wings. 

Milton, y. It., iii. .‘Ati. 

2. In cn/staJ., a solid bounded b}’ si.v equal and 
Rimilar rhombic planes; a rhombohedrou. — 3. 
In ztfol., a pair of semirhombs forming a rliom- 
bic figure, as certain plate.s of cystic crinoids. 
— 4, A material circle. [Rare.] 

That swift 

Xocturual ami diunial Thomb snpposM, 

Invisible else above all stais. the wheel 
Of day and night; which netds not thyhclitf 
If earth, industrious of heiself, fetch day 
Travelling east, and with her part averse 
JTnm the sun's brim meet night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Miltoji, I*. L., viiJ. 134. 

Fresnel’s rhomb, a ihomh of croun-gbb^, so cut that 
a ray of light entering one of its faces at rislit angles sbau 
eniei-gc at right angles at the opposite face, alter under- 
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going: within tiie rliomb, nt its outer faces, two total re- 
flections. Itisused to produce a ray circularly polarized, 
wliichhecomcs plane-polarized again on being transmitted 
tlirough a second Fresnel’s rhomb.— Pectinated rhomb, 
in crinoids, a hydrospirc, 

rhombarsenite (rom*bilr'se-mt), n. [< Gr. 
p6ix^og^ rhomb, + E. Same as cl(tu~ 

(Iciitc, 

rhombi, ». Plural of rhombus. 
rhombic (rom'bik), o. [= F. rhomhique; as 
rhomb + -?c.] 1. Having tho fijruro of a rhomb. 
— 2. In zodl.j approaching tlio form of a rhomb 
or diamond, nsuiilly vutli the angles a little 
rounded.— 3. In ert/stahy often used as an 
equivalent of orthorhombic: as, the rhombic 
pyroxenes (that is, those ciystallizing in the 
orthorhombic system). — 4. In hof,, oval, but 
somotvliat angular at the sides — Longitudinal- 
ly rhombic, having, as a rhomb, the longer diameter 
in a postero-nnterlor direction.— Rhombic dodecahe- 
dron, octahedron, etc. See the nouns.— Rhombic py- 
roxenes. See pi/roxcnr. —Transversely rhombic, hav- 
ing the longer (Uunietcr of the rhomb across the length of 
the body or organ. 

rhombical (rom'bi-kql), u, [< rhombic + -tt/.] 
Samo as rhombic. 

rhombicosidodecahedron (roin-bl'ko-si-do'- 
cU>k-a-ho'(lron), ». [< Or. /i(i»fJo£',rlioint), rlioin- 
bus, 4- cUoa'i, twenty, + Ajiii/rtnci/Mr, a dodccn- 
bcilroii. Ct. icoi:i(lo(lccnliC(h-nii.'] A koU<1 hav- 
ing sixty-two faces— twelve belonging to llie 
regular doilccakeilron, twenty to the ieosnbe- 
clroii, and thirty to the scrai-regnlartriacontahe- 
dron, w\mong the tbirteen Archlmcde.an solids there are 
two such solids: one, usually so eallevl, has Its doilee.'ilie- 
dral faces pentagonal. Its icosahedral faces triangular, atul 
ilslnacont.ahcdral faces square; Mhllo the other has thoilo- 
decalieilral face.'* decagons the Icosahedml faces hexagons, 
and the hlacontaljetlnd faces squares. The latter Is com- 
monly called a triincotcd icofi‘(ftxfrcff/i'‘drnn, a ndsle.uling 
designation 

rhombicuboctahedron (roinM)i-ku-bok-tn-liG'- 
drou), u. [< Gr. rhomli, 4* cube, 

*f iicut. of oK7«(«Vio<\ eiglit-sidod (hoo 
orlahcfirou).'} A .‘^olitl having twonty-i-i.x faco.‘’, 
formcil by the surface'^ of the coaxial cube, oc- 
tulirdron, and rhombic do(lcoahcdr<ui. Aiming 
the thirteen Archimedean Follds there are tn ostich sol Ids: 
one, usually po called, has tlio cubic and <loilcealic<lr.d 
faee« squares, and lljooctnhe<lral faces triangles, wldle the 
otlier lias the culile faces octagons, tlie octaludral faces 
hexagons, and the tlodeealu'dnd faces Mi«af»‘s The latter 
IS coinmonl) called a onltuffn/ev/r'oi a mislead- 

ing designation. 

xbombiform (I’onrbi-fOrm). [< !.». rhombus-, 
rhomb, + fttrnid, form.] Sliai»cd lihc a rhomb; 
rhombic; rhoniboid. In rnfom,. noting parts xxlileh 
arc »if tile same tlilekne«H thnniL’liout. llie liorlfnt.il 
i-eellon being a rliumb. a.s. rhimbi/orut Joints of the an- 
tenn.v. 

Rhombigena (rom-bij'o-nif), n. jil. [N'l..] A 

vsirinnt <if Hhniiitiiiiit im. 

rhombo-atloideus (ronrbn-iit-loi'dv-n.s), n.; ]d, 
rhiiiiilio-iitliiiili I (-i). [< (ir, ii6ii,{or, rliomli, + 

XL. »//('/.*>’) (soo tl) 4- A nniH- 

vnlnr hbp.OL' 1 'nsioiinlly arising frotn one or two 
lower eervieal nr ui>l)er dorMil fipilies, nnd in- 
serted into the transverse proeess of the atlas. 
Ebomboebirus u'om-bo-ki'nis), n. [XL. ((Jill, 
lS0hi,< (ir. finii ier, rhninli, 4- v'P* hund (n itli ref. 
to tlie peetoral tin).] Agemisof /.V/icmidir/n or 
roinoras. ditTeriiig from Jti mnrti in the struetiire 





of tlie ncctoral fins, whioli arc short and broad, 
somcxvlmt rhombic in outlin<‘, and with Hat. 
.stifT. fiartially ossified rays, 'l iierc is but one ppecle^ 
It. o^tcochir (?•>’ named fnim’the Imny jitctoral rays), ue- 
enrring from the W est Imlies to I'ajie 

rhombocCBlG (rom'bo-sfd), II. [< XL. rhumba- 
Same us rliomhocalm. U’llttvr, X, V. 
.Mod. Jour., March 131. ISRl. p. .TJG. 

rhomboccelia (roin-bo-sd'li-ij), u.; ]»l. rhonihn- 
vivUic (-c). [XL., < (ar. Lf, rliomb, -h 

cavity: see calin.'] The* sinus rhomboidalis 
of the mycloii: a dilatation of the cavity of 
the spinal cord in the sacral rc^'iou. Tills la a 
soil of venlilcle, or enlargement of tbe hollow of the 
primitively tnhnliir splrml cord, oliseiTahle In many vertc- 
linile embryos, representing to Fome extent the couipU- 
cated and p'TSlstent system of veiitrleles In the ojiiio- 
site end of the siune neural axis; but It is nut often xvell 
marked In a<luU.H. It Is most notable and per^^steIlt in 
birds, In xvbicii class It presents tbellguru x^blchhas sug- 
gcst(*(l the term M'ni/i? rhoinhoidalif and Its later synonym 
rhomboccrlia or rhomboca le, applied conformably with a 
recent system of naming the several emllio of the cerehro- 
splnal axis. Kce cut under protovert/'bra. 

rboinboc(Blian(rora-bo-so'li-nn), o. [< rhomho- 
ccclin + -«».] Pertaining to’tho rhombocoolia, 
or having its characters. 
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See them under sail in all their laxvn and sarcenet, xvith 
a geometrical Thomboide& upon their heads. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., li. 

2t, [cap.l [NL.] An old genus of fishes. Klein, 
1745. — 3, [cap.] [NL.] A genus of mollusks. 
embryo of a nematoid xvorm : ono of the phases BUiinviUe, • 

01 - stngos of a nematoid embryo; distingnislied rbomboideum (rora-bm'de-um n ; pi. ilwm- 
from vematogon. Soe out under Dicncma. (-a). [NL. : see »7mm6oid.] In mmt, the 

Rboinbogena(rom-boj'c-nii), n.pl. iNL.,_nciit. 


Rbomboganoidei (rom''bo-ga-noi'de-i), n. pi. 
[NL., < (ir. pibijSof, rhomb, 4- NL. 'Gaiioidci'.] 
An order of lisbes : same as Ginglytnodi. 
rbombogen (rom'bo-jen), n. [< NL. rltomho- 
gcmis: see rhomiogenous.'] The infusoritorm 


pi. of rliombogoHHs ; see rhombogenoiis.'] Those 
Dicgcmida which give rlso to infusoritorm em- 
bryos. Soo cut under Oiegema. 
rbdmbogenic (rom-bp-jen'ik), a. [< rhonibo- 
qcn-ous 4- -ic.] Same as rhoinbogciwus. 
rbombogenous (rom-boj'o-nns), a. [< NL. 
rhombogciivs, < Gr. jtoppos, rlmmb, 4- -yevg^, pro- 
dueing: soo-gen.'] Producing intiisoriform em- 
bryos, as a n'omatoid worm; having tlio clinrac- 
tcr of a rliombogcii. 

rbombobedral (rom-bo-lid'driil), n. [4 rhombo- 


lig.ament which unites the sternal end of tho 
claviclo witli the cartilage of tho first rib ; the 
rliomboid ligament : so called from its rbombio 
form in man. 

rbomboideus (rom-boi'dS-us), n.-, pi. rhom- 
boidci (-5). [NL. (so. vittscvhis, muscle) : see 
rhomboid.'] Either of two muscles, major and 
minor, wbieU connect tho last cervical vertebra 
and several upper dorsal vertebra) with the 
vertebral border of the scapula.— Ehomboideus 
occipitalis, nn additional muscle sometimes found run- 
jiinp parallel with tlie rhoniboideus minor, from the scap- 
ula to tlie oeclplt-al hone. 


hedron 4- ~iil.] 1. Iii'i/com.,' of or pertaiiiing rbomb-solid (romb'sol''''id), n. A solid gener- 
lo a rhombohedroii ; hainng forms derived from ated by tlio revolution of a rhomb on a diago- 
tho rliombobodron. — 2. Li crgnlul., rolnting to nal. It consists of two equal right cones joined 
a system of forms of which the rhombolicdron at their bases. 

is fnkon as tlio tjTJo. Tlioy aro ombriiced in tho rbomb-spar (romb'spiir), n. A variety of dolo- 
iiioniboliodr.il division of the hexagonal sys- mito occurring in rhombohedral erj'stals. 

tom. Sco hcrtigonal Khombohodral carbonates, rbombus (rom'bus), n. ; pi. rhombi (An). [L. : 

tliqlsamorplioiisgroiipot Ihoiintlyocnrboiintcsof cnlchiiu ftco rhomb.] 1. Samo as rAoihli. — 2. [cap.] An 


(calctte), of liiiigliesliiiii (iiingiiesitcX of iron (siderltc). of 
liiniigniicso(rhodochroatto), of zinc (piiillhsoiille). and the 
inteniietllate coiiipoiiiids, as the doillile cnrlionatc of cal- 
ehiiii and iiiagitcsliiiii tdoloiiiito), etc. Tlicso all crystal- 
lize til 1 lioiillHihcdrons and related foniis witli closely 
similar angles, tho angle of llio cleavage iliomliolicdi-on 
varying from tor." to tor}".— Rbombobedral totarto- 
bcdrlsm. Sco triartnUeOrimn. 
rbombobcdrally (rom-bfi-he'dral-i), adr. In a 
rhombolietlrnl form; ns n rhombolicdron. 


It (nordenskjoldllel crjstnlUzes r/ioiiitoArdro/h/ wllli 
: c = 1 ; 0. Wit, nii.l Is t.sli ‘ “ 


. . Ahillar ill halitt. 
niaenVoii iVafaro/ijrf, XXIV. 301. 

rbombobodric (rom-bo-liG'drik), n. [< rhom- 
bnhrdnm + -if.] Siimo ns rhombohedrai. 
mrl, Light (trans.), p. 290. 
rbombobedron (rom-bp-bo'dron), ii. [< Gr. /win 
rliomb, 4- iilpii, base.] In i/fowi.nnd 
fry.sOil., n solid bounded by six rhom- 
bic tilaiies. Ill crystallography a rlioiii- 
tKiticdroii Is iisnatty regarded as a heiiiiliedral 
form of llie doillile Iiexngoiial p) rniiild. 1 1 limy 
tie otituse or acute, ncioriling ns llie lenalnn! 
angle- tliat I“, the angle 
oi eruaeof ttie edges iihicti 
meet in I tie lertex — Is 
greater or less tlnili isi\ 

1 


obsolete constellation, near tbe south pole. — 3. 
[NL.] Inichth.: (a) fenp.] A gomis of Stromn- 
icidst, generally united with Slromaicus. Lacc- 
pede, 1800. (b) Tho Linncan specific name of 
tlie turbot (ns Plcuroncctcs rhombus), and later 
[cfiji.] a generic name of tho samo (as Jlhom- 
biis vinxiiiins), and of various other llattishes 
now nssignod to different genera. Cuvier, 1817. 
rhonchal (rong'knl), a. [< rhonchus 4- -ul.] 
Kehitiiig or pertaiiiing to rlionehus.— Rboncbal 
ft’emltuB.nvIliratlon or tlirltl felt In palpating tho ehest- 
wnll when tlicrc is imicns or other secretion la tlio hron- 
ehlal tiitics or a cavity. 

Lorn- phonchial (rong'ki-nl), n. Samo as rhoiichal. 

, rhonchisonant (roiig'ki-so-nnnt), o._ [< LL. 
rhoiichisoinis, snorting (siii(l ol tho rhinoceros), 
< L. rhonchu.<t, a snoring, snorting, 4- sonarc, 
sound: sec .wimid.] Snorting. [Rare.] Jmp. 
Diet. 

rhonchtlB (rong'kns), u. [= F. rhoncus = Sp. 
I’g. roiico, < L, rhonchu.<i, < Gr. *p6yxo;, hlyxo;. 





Kt«< ml««lie'Jrifiv. i.vUtiiv, ?. j. acute. 


rhomboid (rom'boid), a. nnd a. [= OF. rhom- 
huuie. I’, rhomboide = Kp. It. romboide = I’g. 


prop./i/jMir,n snoring, snorting, < /iiji.cii’,rarely 
pilXctv, snore, snort.] A rale, usually a bron- 
ebial or cavernous rfilc — Cavernous rhonchus, a 
cavernous riMr.— Cavcrnulous rboncbus.n small caver- 
nonsntle.— Rhonchus slbllans, a sibilant rdle.— Rhon- 
chus sonorus, a sonorous rfde. 
rhone (ron), ». An erroneous spelling of roue-. 
rhopalic (ii}-pnl'ilt), [= F. rhopalirptc, < LL. 
rhnp<iiieus,' (. Gr. poun'f iKbg, lit. like a club (in- 
creasing gradunlly in size from one end to tbe 
otlicr), < piiua'/ov (> ML. rbopnliim), a club, < pf- 
a-ur, incline.] In (iiic. pros., noting a licxnme- 
tor ill wliivli cneb succoodiiig word contains 
, one syllable more than that preceding it. zVlso 

rhomboide, < L. rhnmboidcs, < Gr. pnii.iotiiii,r, spoiled roptilic. 

rliiiinliiiid-slinpoil. < /win, lor, rliomb, -f tlinr, Rbopalocera (ro-pn-loB'q-rjj), ii. ph [NL. (Bois- 

r 1 T .. II....: r i:i.^ ,..,..„.,„i. ,|„vnl, 1810), iiout.'pl. of V/io/iofoccriw.' SCO i7io- 

jiiilaecrous.] One of two suborders of J.cpidop- 
Icrii, clmraclcrizcd by tlio clubbed or Imobbed 
mitoima' (wboueo tbe iiamo); tho butterflies, or 
diurnal Icpidnpterous insects: contrasted with 
lleleriiccrii, the iioeturniil lopidoiiterous insects, 
or moths, in a few exceptional cases tlio aiitcnnrc are 
lltttorm.pL'elliiatc.or otherwise modined. Tlie \\ing.snro 
elevated iilieii at vest, and tlierc Is no biistlc connecting 
llie two M tags of the same side. 'I lie larvm are very vari- 
aide, lint are generally not hairy, and never spin cocoons. 
I'lve fnnilllrs are nsnally iccngiilzcd, tlio lYi/nifiAatidir. 
r.ritciixbUr (or I.rmoniidn'), Lpcn'liuln', Pninlicnulir, and 
IlcqKriidir, Tlie genera (liieludlng synonyms) are 1,100 
or more In iiiimher; tlie species arc estimated at 7,000. 
Ationt IfX) sjieclrs inliatilt Dnropc, white about C2r. are 
. _ known in America iiortli of Alexlco. 

are at right niiglos to each Ollier, wliilo tho third pjjopaloceral (ro-pn-los'o-rnl), u. [< rbopuia- 


fiiriii.] I. '/■ Having a form like or approach- 
ing that of n rhumb; biiviiig the shape of n 
rhoinbniil (wee II.. 1 ); rhoiiiboidal. .speclilc.ally— 
( 0 ) la omif., rlioiiltilfiiriii, as a liiusete or Itgiimeiit ; lier- 
talnliig lo tlie rlmiiitmldrl or rliomlioldellm. (A) 111 Aef.. 
Imperfectly rtiomlilc w itii otitii-e ancles, ns pome leaves.— 
Rhomboltl ligament, .same as rAoiiiA.iiifrifiii.-- Rhora- 
hold muscle. Same ns rhoml.ruUm. 

II. a. 1. In grom., n c|iindrihileral figure 
whoso ojqio.site .sides nnd niiglos uro equnl, but 

wliieh is neither oiiiiilateral 

noreqninngnliir; n iioii-eiiiii- / y 

lateral oblique ]iaralleln- / / 

gram. — 2. In fri/.s7iif., a solid ^ — 

Imving a rbomlioidal form Ki'ora'ioiJ. i 

with three axes of iinoqiiiil lengths, two of which 


is so ineiiiied as to be porpoinliciilar to one of 
the two axes, nnd oblique to Ibo otlicr. — 3. In 
mini., a rliomboideus. 

rhomboidal (rom-boi'dnl), «. [=F. rhomhnidnl 
= Sji, It. roiiibiiidnic ; as rhomboid 4- -iif.] Hav- 
ing llie slinpo of u rhomboid. 

A ilionili of Iceland spar, a solid lionmlrd liy six L'f|nnl 
amt hiiiillar rhoiidfoidai surfaces w liose sides are paniUel. 

/Imrifrr, Treatise on Optics, 11. 22. 

Rhomholdol fossa, llic fonrtli ventricle of llie liraln.— 
Rhomholdal porgy. See jwrjp;/.— Rhomboidal sinus, 
tile fourth veiitrlelo. 

rbomboidea, u. Plural of rhomboideum. 
rhomboidei, »■ Plural of rhoniboideus. 
rbomboides (rom-boi'dos), it. [< L. rhomhoi- 
des, < Gr. po/ipoeiAig, nout. of /lo/i/Jonib/p, rbom- 
boid-slmpcd: see rhomboid.] 1. A rhomboid. 
[Enro.] 


ecr-ous 4- -at.] Same ns rhojitdoccrous. 

A wealth of Illiistmtion to whicli rAajwiIocrrnflitcmlurc 
was llltherto a Btnnigcr. Alhciiivnm, Xo. 3141, p. 19. 

rbopalocerous (r5-pn-los'e-rns), n. [< NL. rho- 
puloccrus, < Gr. pina'/ov, a club, -t- afpoCi a horn.] 
Hnving clubbed nntcnnro, ns a butterfly; of or 
pertaining to tho llhopaloeera, or liaving their 
characters. 

Rbopalodina (r6'pn-lp-di'n|i), u. [NL., < Gr. 
p6ua?.ov, a club, 4- "-d- (meaningless) 4- -inn.] 
Tlio only genus of Dhopalodiiiidm. Jl. Ingciii- 
formis is tho only spooios. J. E. Gray, 1848. 

EbopalodinidEe(r6'pa-16-din'i-do),5i.pf. [NL., 
< llhopuiodina 4- -iUt.] A family of diceoioiis 
tetrapnoumonons bolotlmrinns, represented by 
tlio genus lihopatodiiin. They have separate sexes, ' 
four ivatcr-liings or respiratory trees, a lagciiltorm body 



Bhopalodinids 

with the month nnd anus at the same end of it, five 
oral and flve anal ambulacra, ten oral tentacles and cal- 
careoii'' plates, ten anal papillto and plates, nn(l two-rowed 
pedicels. Thoj are sometimes called 
Ehppalodon (ro-paro-don), n. [NL., < Gr. />y- 
TTu/iiv, a club, odoL'f (odour-) = E. tooth.'] A 
of fossil dinosaurs from the Permian 
tif Ibisvia, based on remains exhibiting club- 
^{tap' d feetli, as /?. wauffCuhcimL J'lschcr. 
Ehopalonema (r6''pa-lo-ne'm|i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
i< 02 , a club, + a thread.] A notable 
gi't'U- of trachymedu'^ans of the family 'D'lichij- 
I’f . represented by sueh speeics as Jl. 

rtfrifiii'i of the ^leditemancan. Otfjmbaur. 
rhotacise, r, i. See W/o^/cL'c. 
rhotacism fr'’/ta-sizm), u. [= P. rhofanumCf < 
iAj. i/iotfn <LGr. *"pLirnuafior, < /it. ro/wun-, 
1 : v(.c W(o/< 2 (V‘C.] 1. Too irotpient use 

nl — 2. Lnonrous iironuneiation of r; uttor- 
:nicc of r \\ith \ ibratiou of the uvula. 

Xcitlur th«' Spnniards nor rortURuesc rct.ain In their 
(hat stioni: JUiotaciinii which they denoted liy llie 
dunMe rr, and which Cam<k‘n and rullor notice as jiccu- 
II. a to Ihi- people of Carlton In Lcicester.shiio, 

Soiit/ie)f, The Doctor, ccsxili. 
3. t ’onv*Tsioii of another sound, ns s, into r. 

Th it too many exceptions to the law of rholne-ifni in 
T.iVui e\i't h.as heen felt by many scholars, but imonc has 
N «.ntiiri.d .a tlieory that rvo’uld explain them en niai-SL. 

JnKT. Jottr. IX. 402. 

APo ‘spelled roiaciftm, 

rhotacize (rO'ta-siz), v. f. ; pret, and pp. rJioUi- 
j)pr. rholactziufj. [< LGr, {»JTah(Cui\ make 
overmuch or wrong use of r, < i>Ci, rlio, the lot- 
t(U* j‘. Cf. ifttari\ni.] 1. To tisc r too fro- 
riuejitly.— 2. To make wrong use of r; pro- 
nouiu'f* r with vibration of the uvula instead of 
the ti]r of the tongue. — 3. To convert other 
.«^oiunU, a-s .s into r; sub'^tituto r in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Latin, fnihrian, and other Wiotanzinj dialects. 

The Jcadanit, rdi. 4, 15>33, p. 82. 

ANo ■apellml rhnincisCf rotacizc^ rotdcisr. 
Thubarb (rii'barb), ti. and a. [Early mod E. 
also rhfttfmrh. reubarhe, ritharhc. rcu'barhc; KOV', 
riihtirbr, nobtirbr, rhrubnrbCy rciiharbarc, F. rhu- 
luu'hr =s Pr, rruhtirhd xz Cat. riubarbarro = Sp. 
ruiharbti ~ pg. rcubnrbo, nribarbn sx It. rrobar- 
hfirn, rfihdrljiiro, formerly robhdrhtirn = D. ra~ 
harbn' (i. rhfthnrbcr = Dan. i?w. rdharber 
(Turic. rdhds), < ML. rhfuhdrbdrdiii, rhubiirlnt^ 
rmn, iil-o irHburbarditi, for rhcinii bdrhdviiiu. 
(Jr, bt’di bipinp'ti rliubarb, p'Jor, rhubarb {/b/oe, 
ML. rb'imi. being appav. a doriv. or orig. an ndj. 
form of 'Jb/, ihii liha. or Volga river, wlionco 
rhub.irb wa^ aLo called rhd Ihiiiticuni^ ‘Pontic 
iha' (•*ee j //o/)onf/r),and rha I/d?7/orna/, ‘barbar- 
ous (i, o. foreigu) rlia*): see rha^ and 

harhdrtdis,] L d. 1. The general name for 
plants of the genus lihcitm, especially for spe- 
cb-'^afiordingtlie drug rhubarb and the culinary 
lierb of f li.'it name. tIio specinc source of thconiclmd 
rhiiharh Is ^(ill fi.'irtfnlly in iiuestion; hut it is practically 



•.•settled th-it /}. ftJTtcxnale Is one of (he probably Bcvcral Rpe- 
•cic*'* w IjIcJi yield it. JLpalinfrtum, 11. /Vnnrrnhnc/ii’i, and It. 
h'jhrirU'm aNo have pome claims. The article Is produced 
on tJio hit’ll t.ab!c-l.indB of western China and eastern Ti- 
bet, and formerly reached the western market by the way 
■()l Itupel.iand Turkey, being named acconllimly. It Is now 
obtained from China by scafCIiInescrlrulmrli), Imt Is more 
inixul in rjualit}-, from lack of the rigorous IluBslan In- 
Bpecllmt. Various species, especially Jt. Jthajwntxcum 
:ind Jl.pnlmnlum, have been grown In England and else- 
wirerc In Europe for tlieroot, but the product Is Inferior, 
from difference either of species or of conditions. The 
■common garden rhubarb is it. Ithaponticxan and Its varie- 
ties. It Is native from the Volga to central Asia, and was 
Introduced Into England about IfiTJt. Its leaves were 
ojirly used as a pot-herb, but the now common use of Its 
tender acidulous leafstalks as a ej/rlng substUuto/or fruit 
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in making tarts, pics, etc., is only of recent date. At- 
tempts to use it as a wine-plant liavo not been specially 
successful. Someother species have a similar acid quality. 
From their stature and huge leaver various rhubarbs pro- 
duce striking scenic ellects, especially It, Emodi, the Ne- 
pal ilmburh, which grows 5 feet high and has wrinkled 
leaves veined >rith red; and stilt more the better-formed 
Jt. officinale. A liner nnd most remarkable species is 
Jt. noUxlc, the Sikhiin rhubarb, which presents a conical 
towerof imbricating folingenyard or more high, the ample 
shining-green root-le.avcs passing into Iai*gc str.aw-coloied 
bracts Avhich conue.al beautiful pink stipules nnd small 
green flowers. Tlie root is very long, winding among the 
rocks. This plant is nut easily cultivated. 

2. Tho root of any medicinal rhtiliarlj, or Konie 
preparation of it. Ilhubarbisamucli-prizcd remedy, 
remarkable as combining acathaitic with an astringent 
clfect, the latter succ'ceding the former. It is al.^o tonic 
and stomachic. It is administered hi substance or in va- 
rious piejiamtions. 

The patient that doth determine to rcceluc n little Jthexd 
harh sufrcietii (he bitteiiicFse it leniieth in the tbrotc for 
the protUc it doth Iiim against hh fctier. 

Guex^ra, Letters <lr. by Ilellowcs, 1577), p. 242. 
What r;iw6fir/>, cyme, or wliat purgative dnig, 
Would scour these English lienee? 

Shnk , Macbeth, v. 3. 65. 

3. The leafstalks of the fcardon rliuharb eol- 

Icetivoly; pio-jdaiit. — Bog-rhubarb, retadtes. 

— Compound powder of rhubarb. Sec jxnrder.— False 
rhubarb, Thotictrnm rt/irum.— Monk’s rhubarb, the 
]» itienoe-dofk, Jlxtmei ratientia. piobably from (he use of 
It*- root like rhubarb ; also. aspcLie-sof nieadow-me, Tha- 
Uftmxn ylaruin.— Poor man's rhubarb, T’/iahcfrumyta- 
rion 

II. t d. Itosemhling rlmharb; bitter, 
hut w ith jour rttharbe wonls ye must contend 
To grlenc* me worse. 

Sir r. Sidnnf, Astropbel nnd Stella, xiv. 

thubarbativet, d. \^<. rhubarb •ative.] Like 
rhubarb; hence, figuratively, sour. [Karo.] 

A man were better (o lyc vnder llio hands of a Hang- 
man than one of your rlmbarbatixtr faces. 

DeHer, blotch Me In London, III. 

rhtlbarby (rd'bUrb-i), «. [< rhaharh + -yl.] 

Like rhubarb; eontaiiiing.or in someway (lunli- 
fiod by, rhubarb. 

rhumb, rumb (rumb or rum), «. [Formerly 
also rhumCf ioonib, roumb, ronwbe; prob, < 01^ 
rhomb, rumb, rhomlu, a point of tho coinjins.'*, 
< Sp. rumho, a course, point of iho eompas.s, = 
Pg. nrmbo, rumo, a ship's course {quarto do 
rumo, a point of tho compas.^i), s= It. rombo, < L. 
rhombu.’<, a rnagieian’s circle, a rhombus, < Gr. 
OttUfloc, a spinning-top, a magic wheel, n wind- 
ing motion, a rhomb in geometry: see rhomb.] 

1. A vovtiejil circle of tho cedosfini sphere. So 
fi-ays Ilntton; but if so, it 1 b diinuiilt to nnduistnnd liow 
Kepler (t'pitoin .trfron., II. 10 ), iti order to explain ilef. 2, 
is ilriveii to the tnii»c 2 oldnl llgure of the points on the 
cotnpa«s-card. 

2. A point of tho compass, n thirty-second 
part of the circle of the horizon, 11® 15' in 
azimuth. — 3. The course of a .ship con.stantly 
moving at tho same angle to its meridian; a 
rhuinlNline. 

rhumb-line (nimb'lin), u. Tlie curve described 
upon tho teiTostrial .splioroid by a ship sailing 
on one cour.'io — tliat i.s, always in llie .same 
direction relatively to tho north point. Tor long 
courses, cBpechilly III Idgli latilnde.'i, tlivrlinmli-llnc Is not 
the Rhortist or gcodetiual line, wbicb In siibstantinlly a 
grc.il circle ; for the rhiitiiMlne evidently goes nmnd and 
round the pole, approximating to the equlaiignlar spiral. 
Also c.allcd Iftxwlromic eurre. 

rhumb-sailing (nimb'Bu'ling). ». In uariq., 
the cour.se of a vessel when she keeps on the 
dmmb-liiic which pa.ssc.s through the place of 
departure and tho place of dcstimition. Sco 
saitiuff. 

rhumet, d. Seo rhumb. 



BrancJi of Poison-ivy {Rhus Toxieodatdroti) with Male Plowers. 
a, male (lower; i, fruUs- 
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BhUsCrus), n. [NL. (Tournfifort, 1700),<L.)'7i!(s, 

< Gr. }>ovc, sumac.] A genus of slirubs and trees, 
belonging to the tribe Sxwuliae of the order 
AnacanVncdP, tlio easbew-nut family, it is char- 
acterized by flowers with from four to ten stamens, a soli- 
taiy ovule pendulous from a basilar stalk, a small four- to 
six-cleft calyx, and four tosix imbricated petals unchanged 
after llowei ing. The leaves are pinnate, one- to three-fo- 
liolate, or sometimes simple ; the flowers are small, in axil- 
lary or terminal panicles ; the fruit is a small compressed 
drupe. The plant often abounds in a caustic poisonous 
juice, sometimes exudes a varnish. 'Tliere are about 120 
species, found throughout subtropical and warm climates, 
Imt infrequent In the tropics. They are especially abun- 
dant at tiie Cape of Good Hope, also in eastern Asia ; 4 
species are found in southern Europe, a few in the East 
Indies and the Andes, and 13 in the United States. Several 
species, some useful for taniilng, arc known as sumac. 
(For poisonous American species, see poison-try, pofso/i-oafr, 
and poUonxvood.) Jt. Cotinus is the smoke-tree, mist-tree, 
or purple fiinge-tree. (Sea smoke-tree; (i\so ycnuirj fustic, 
under /ttf/iV.) A somewhat similar species, Jt. cotiiioides, 
is known as chittam-wood. Jt. vernic^era is the Japanese 
lacquer-trcc or varnish-tree. (Sea lacqucr-trcc.) Tlie kin- 
dred black-varnish tree is of the genus Mclanorrhcea. E. 
Ruccedanea is the .Japanese wax-tree, E. «cjntn/a(fl bears 
the Chinese galls. Jt. cauhtica, the litliy-tree of Chili, 
is a small tree with vciy hard useful wood. E. integri- 
folia, thoiigli often but a shiub, is said to be the local 
"mjihogany” in Lower California. See cut in preceding 
column. 

rhusma (rus'mjl), n. [Also rusma; origin un- 
known.] A depilatory composed of lime, or- 
piment, and water, and called in the United 
States Dispensatory “Atldnson’s depilatory.’^ 
It is used not only for removing superfluous human liair, 
but also to some extent In tanning and tawing for remov- 
ing linlr from skins. 

rhyacolite {I'i-.ik'o-lit), n. [< Gr. pm^ (pvan-), 
a stream (< pciv, flow), -f a stone.] A 

name given to tlio glassy feldspar (ortboclase) 
from Monto Somma in Italy. Also spoiled 
ri/aco!Hc. 

Bnyacophila (ri-a-koE'i-Ul), n. [NL., < Gr. piVf 
(fivciK-), a stream, -b love.] The typical 

genus of lihiincopliilidn:. 

Bhyacophilidte (rra-ko-ffl'i-do), n. pi. [NL., 

< Uhyacojdnla -h -irf.T.] A family of triohopter- 
0113 noiiroptoroiis insects, typified by tbo gemis 
liln/dcopliita. The larvrc Inhabit fixed stone cases in 
lotTcnls. nnd tho piip.'u arc inclosod in a silken cocoon. 
Tho forms are numerous, and arc mostly European. 

Ehyacopbilus (ri-n-kof'i-lus), «. [NL. (Kaiip, 
18119), < Gr. piof (/max-), a stream, -h 
love.] A gcuris of ScolopncUllc, belonging to tbe 
totanine section, having a slender bill little 
longer than tho head and grooved to beyond the 
middle, leg.s comparatively short, a moderate 
basal web between tho outer and middle toes, 
tho plumage dark-colored above with small 
whitish .spots, and the tail rounded, full^ barred 
with black and white; tho green sandpipers or 
solitary tattler.s. Tho preen sandpiper of Europe, R 
ochropue. Is the type. Tho similar Amcilean species Is it. 



Solit.iry Sandpiper {Rhj'acofhi/tiT sr/i/arms}. 


solitarius, commonly cnllcil the soUtanj saxxdinpcr, nbuii- 
Oant about pools nnd in wet woods ami fields througbout 
the grctatcr part of the United States. It is 8^ inches long 
nnd 10 In extent of wings. 

rhyme, rhymeless, etc. Seo n'mei, etc. 

EhynchEea (riiig-ko'ii)> "• [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
also Uhijnchcn, Itijnchicn, Jlynrhcn, Rijnchcca ; 
prop. Illi!/iti;li!Cim \Glogct, 1849), < LGr. p'v)- 
Xaiiv, with a large snout, < Gr. snout, 



South American Tainted Snipe (Rhynchaa se>niccl/(xrti). 
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muzzle (of swine, dogs, etc.), also a Ijoak, l)ill Khyncliocetus (ring-ko-so'tus), «. [NL. (Escli- 
(o£ birds), < it'vCeiv, growl, snarl; cf. L. ruqlrc, riclit, 1849), < Gr. snout, + Ki/rof, a 

roar, bray, rumble: see 1. A peculiar wbalo: see rc/uccoiis.] A genus of odontocete 

genus of Scolopacidir, having tlio plumage liigb- cetaceans ; the toothed whales. See Ziplims. 
ly variegated in both sexes, and the windpipo Ehynchocoela (ring-lco-so'lil), ji. ph 

of the fem, ale singularly convoluted ; the paint- 
cd snipos. llie fcmnlcisalBolarpcrfiniUiniulsoincr tlmn 
*' male, to whom the duty of incuhation is relegated. 

',Tc ate -1 widely dislrihtitcMl species — Ji. capni.fis of 
ica, Jt. l)cngalni'!i.‘<oi Asia. JI. au^tral()ioi Austjidia, and 


Gr.7»n)A'(>C, snout, + KoZP.of, hollow.] 
of proctnehous tnvl)ollai*ians, con- 
sisting of tlio nomertcans, and in- 
cbuling nil the Prociucha except- 
ing t he lowest fonns called Arhyn^ 
chitt. TIjc immo was contrasted with 
Dcndrocn'la and 7^/inbf?oca7<t wlieii the 
nemerteans were included under 
lariit, fiom which tliey arc now pciicnilly 
excluded. Sec also ilpuic of Tftra}.t>‘tnum 
under J^rocliirha, and cut under 7V/idi«»i, 

rliynchocffilan (Hug- ko - sd'liiu), 

(I. and ». [< Uliiinrhoctrlii + -«».] 

I. «. Of orpertaiiiiiig lothc7f//i/H- 
chncnht; neinerleau. 

II. H. A meinbor of tlio Itlii/n- 
clinewhi ; n iiemovleiin. 

rhynchocffile (riug'kp-sfd), n. Of 


LNL., < 
A group 


or pciluiiiiiig to the JHijiiicliorohi ; i,n<i tiic 
uemorfeau. styico- 

rhynchocoalous (Hug-ko-sc'lus), «. Samo ns 
iliiimlKiroliiii. 

A giMiiih of Rhyncliocyon (riug-kos'i-ou), ii. [ML. (W. 
Iiild. I’ctors, 1S I7). < (ir. /'i jynf, siioiil, + i.i(.ii', dog.] 
Tlio typical genus of Hht/iirhon/oiiichr. 'nierunre 


the 
There 

Atvicn, Jt. licngalcii . 

Jt. semkolliiris o( Kiiiitli AmeriEl. lloro properly calleil 
hy tile prior nanio Jtidtrntuta. 

2 . A genus of dipterous insects. Zcttcrsicdt, 

1842. 

rlijmchmaa (riug-ko'an), o. and II. [< Itliiiii- 
ch.rt! + -nil.] 1. «. lu nniith., pertaining to 
the genus Itlujiiclnrn. 

II. II. A siiipe of the genus Ilhijni'hirii. 

Also l■lll/llcIlellll. 

Rltyiichcena (ring-ke'iiij), ». An emendod form 
of JUiijiiclurit. aUiijrr, 1849. 

RliynchEenUS(riug-ke'iius),ii. [NL. (Fnbrieiiis, 

ISOl), < tir. i'll', iiKin, witli a large snout: see 
Jihuiichira.'] A genus of coleopterous insect s, 
belonging to tlic family of suoul-licctles or Ciir- 
ciiliiiiuil.T, Imviiig twelve-jointed niileniitr. 

Ehjmchaspis (riug-kns'pisi, II. [NL., < tir. 

/), ; lor, Miout, + iifiTic. a sliield.] 

.lii(i/i(in : tile sliovelcrs: same us Siinliiln 
Lrni-li. 1H24. 

Rhynchea, n. See lUiijnrlurii. 

rhynchcan, n. and ». See ilmiirli.Tini. 

Rhyncheta (Hug-ke'tij). n. [N'l... for “Uhiiii- 
rhnchn'lii, < Or. in'iV’'. snout, + toir;/, innue, 
ciliiim.] Tlie typical genus of JHiiincIn Inl.r. 
eoutaiuiug free linked forms i\ ith only one ten- 
taele. us Ji. n/i'liijiiiiii. uii ciiizoie species. 

Rhynchetidee (ring-hot 'i-do). >». ;•/. [NL.. < 

liliyiK'licta + -tr/,r.] A family nf suctoriallontiu-- 
nlii'orons infnsoriaiiH, roprosontod hy Mio g«‘m‘ra 
Hhyiicht ta and Tr/i idft.illunoatoor luru'ato.uith 
one or Ino tontnolos and of pnra^ili(.• hnlnt. 

Rhynchites (nng-ki'tO/.). a. [NL. (Uorlist, 

17thl), < Ur. /)! : p" , snout.] A genus <if \\oo\ ils, 
typical of the family IlliyiivliiinliT, Imvtng (In- 
pvgidnim o\pos(Ml and tlu‘ elytra with slriie ol 
punctures. U 1*1 a larpo ami wtiU* ppu-.id penu^. <«'m 
lirl^inp tdM>ut 7'* t>pcil»<, juhI rcpic'^uifctl Iti nil puts of 
the wriil e\oi‘i»t ill ‘I hr) arc «if a roppirj 

linuizi*. Idul*<h Mrpri’rnish co!t»r, and are found np'Ui the 
Jlow iTH ami of t‘hrul)« '1 hit trrti ^^^r{ |r'' art know n 

ill the I uUctI Mali*' /• txirc/m* Im a h.md-omo Ihiroja m 
fpii-ir^. whikh dm«i prtat damapc to llu \lno 

RhSTlchitidte inug-kU'l-de), n. jil. (NL. (I,e 
Contt*. IHufttcfiift > + •tifn.] A ljimil\ of 

rhynchopliori'Us lieeiles ur \\eo\ iN, |ia\ iiig lh<* 

Inhnim wanting and tlje mnndihlos tint and 
toothinl oil inner ami outer suh-s. li is u small 

hut rather wnlely distiiluited groujt. ^ 

Rhynchobdclla* tnng-hol».del'ai. n, {NI.. rhynchodont (nng'lvo-ilont). o. 

wider, ),< Ur. p*« , snout. mhuiI. -P /.doi. lodorr-) = K. /oo/Zo 



I’orc nml of 
K\cTtc«1 

I’folvjsris of /e. 


Rhynchops 

plates supporting two slender cur\'ed lamellio, and the 
dental plates diverging. Six living species and a number 
of fossil ones represent the genus, which was founded by 
rischcr- Waldheim in 1809. Ji. psittacea is a common 
Nortli Atlantic species. See also cut under brachial.- 
rhynchonella-hed (ring-ko-nel'll-hod), v. Any 
heel of rock containing a largo proportion of 
spociinons of tho genus i»Vf?/pc*7<o»cZZrt; for exam- 
ple, a hed in the Middle Lias in Lincolnshire, 
England; ahedin the Middle Chalk, etc. 
Rliynch.onellid®(idng-ko-neri-de),ji.j)?. [NL., 
< Phynchoiiclla + -/f?,T.] A family of arthro- 
poinatous hrachiopods. They 
have the brachial appendages flexible 
and snlriillycoilcdtow'Qidtlie center of 
tlic shell, RUppoitcd only at the base 
by a pair of short-curved shelly pro- 
cesses ; tlic valves more or less trigo- 
nal; tiie foramen beneath a usually 
piodiiccd hcak, completed by a dcltiil- 
ittm; and the shell-substance fibrous 
and iinpunctnte. They llrst appear in 
tlie Silui ian,ami continue to the pres- 
ent time. 



cliitinoiik &t)le 
rc*.cf\c 


l.'Ji rhynchonelloid (ring-ko-ncl'- 






AVo »!• / i-t ».•'» frffrtt 


rotnto-Jt.nlk Weevil 
(Hiirituft (rtrteta- 
HiS). (I.ine sTiows n.it' 
iir li «ifc.) 


‘fi I'nd I pecli-^. wliJcli sbur** with the niacro«c« IMan* the 

name <•/. /'AuiiMAirir Ji r^rnrk u{ Morjuubhiite nlnml 
s Inches bmp wlthmit the lal llKe bill, li /Wrrn ban- 
other example. 

RhyBcbocyonldaj (riug'ki>-M-ou'i-<le), u. ;>l. 
[Sli.. i L'hyin'lutrifon + A family of 

vmallhi\ltntonaUn*‘Cctivoroii'<i!iiimiimKof<*nf-t- 
ern Africa, typilied hy tlic gonns Phijurhocyou, 
Thei aie el«*‘><l) rel.ntcd to MafrfffluUdsr. bill diiUr la 
]i iifng thf iiln.i iHithiet from the r:i'llu«. the rknll broad 
bet«t«-ti Iht ofbllN dhllliet ^^o•*tor!•Mal proce'M^i, all the 
flit fonrt.H.l. and the tietli th!rt>-«U or thlrt> fnnr. 
'Ihc tieth are in * itli Imlf-Jaw, 1 «>r no liicbom niK»\e and 
.1 bilow. I c.anhie a pnimdar*. and tt niolain nbme nml 

blblW 

[< (ir./o) \oe, 

■ In or/iif/o, 
having the hcak loollicd. as a falcon, 
Rhynchoflagcllata (ring-ko-ilaj-f-iri'lli). u . ;»/. 
[STl., ucul. ]d. of rhym’holUujtHuttt< ' sec r/o/u- 
i hoJlmiiHolv.] Lanlicsicr’s iiamo <»f the SorU- 
UtniUr, rcganicil us the fourth clu**s of corticuto 
protn/oans: si» named from the large hcak-lilv<* 
liagellum. See cut under .Yor/i/iovi. lUivyv. 
lint.. .MX. H'.n. 


( Uloeh ami Seiim 

+ leeeli.J A genus (if opistlioimm^ 

lishes. typical <»r the family inii/uchulnlt Ihuth i. 

Rhynchobdella- (nng-koh-di-rai, a. /»/. [NL.. 

< (tr. /m ^ l"f . *^UOUt. + leeeh. ] t Im* (jf t U *i 

ordcis (if Ihnuliinn, contrasting with (iiidthnh- 
ildla: so named in sonic ^\str•I^s w hen the Ihi'ii- 
ilnifd are raised to the rank of a class 
Rbyncbobdenoidehring koii-do-lwrdc-ibM./i/. 

[NL.,< lUnjtn liitlultUid + -oo/m.J a lamilx of rhynchollagcllate (riiig-ko-llaj'c-lut) 

opisthoiiuni*. lishes, tx piliod h^ the genus /.’/lya- 

cholidf lla : sjunc as niln . 

Rbyncbocepliala (riug-Kp-sef'n-l;i *, n. p/. [NL. 

(Goldfuss, Is^ih, <( »r. /'»; t'c , snout, ■h 
lieml.] It. .\ fainilx of ahdominnl lislios hav- 
ing a pr* III need snout, imdmling / < /ifriscav. Mm - 
nn/rit'.. nml I'l'-fnlumi . — * 2 . In h^rjut , same as 

lUijfurJifict jiluihn. 

RhjTichocepbalia (ring'kd-se.fM'li-u). a. /./ 

[yL..<(. r f‘> , pi‘. snout, d- /,. Innel. I ,\ii 

order <»f /.’* j'hhn. Ion mg the hknll moiiimostx lie 
[I lid cionocraiiial t \v it h lived (piadrate hone ami 


Rh^tichenelln fsit- 
tacea. »i, ndcluctor 

Old), ff. [< PlfiptchmihUa + nmscl«: sockets. 

- 0 /V/.] Of or relating to the PhynclioncUUh'C. 
Rbyncbonycteris (ring-ktl-Tiik'te-ris), n. [NL. 
(W. Peters, 18G7), < Gr. prj'-tof, snout, + vi-Arf- 
p/ft n hat: sco A'l/rfcr/*?.] A gcuus of oinballo- 
niirino hats with prolonged snout, containing 
one Bonth and Central American f.pccics, if. 
iiaso. 

Rbynchophora (ring-kof'o-vn), ». pJ. [NL., 
iicnt, pi. of rhijiichophorus: see rhytichopliorous.'] 
A section of totrainerons colc- 
ojitcrous insects. eharaeteri/.cd 
hy tho (usual) prolongation of 
the head into a snout or pro- 
hoscis (whence the name); tiio 
weevils, eurcnHo.s, or snout- 
heetle.s. in T^ntrclllf’s clfiRRlllcn- 
tlrm(lS07), the Ithimchophrtra w crethe 
hrst family of the Cc/cfp^cra frfrainr- 
ra. Tlicv lavvc the p.ilpl tjidc.nlly 
rigid, wlllioiit dl-tlncl palpnilfi*, the 
nnxlllarj’ four-Johited nml tlie hiblnl 
thrco-jclnted ; Inbnini t)plcally nh- 
►cut: gul.ir Kuturvft conllueat on the 
median line; nro-itermim cut oil behind by the cpimem, 
find profit cnml fuitnrefi wanting; and the eplpleunuof the 
ei>tm genernlly wanting. 'Ihv clmraclciIstJcbeakorros- 
triim Mirier from a mere vestige in ponio of the.^e InBects 
to three tlme^ the length of the body, 'i he aniennro are 
genendly elbowed or geniculate, with the bapal Joint or 
pcapenrehed Into a groove or Fcrolie. Thelarvicareltg- 
le's gTiilH; Feline pjdn n cocoon in which to pupate. This 
miborder h dliiiled Into .‘t Pcries and contain'^ Ui families. 
Tlie Rjieele^ are all xegetnbIc-feederR except /irncAt/frtrfu^ 
wldch 1“ Mid to feid on baik lice. Qlioyare verj'immei- 
OII 1 . being estimated at nO.CKio, and many arc among the 
mo«t InJiirlouR iuRieta to farm, garden, and ortdiard. Soo 
al*'! eiit.« under /.’ofam'nn*, Iircidh\if,Calan- 

(fro, Ctniii(rncUfluii,dit\intiml-hfftli'^Kp{cjrru\ I'ifsmles, and 
ylum-ivwgrr. 

rhynebopboran (ring-kof'p-ruu), n. and u. L 
rr. Of or Ixdonging to the* Uhinwhdphora : rhyn- 
choplinrous. 

II. n. A iiu'uihcr of tho I\hii)U'hf>phor{X ; a 
rliymdiophore. 

rb^cbopbore (riug'kr»-fur)> ». Jsauu* as rhyn~ 
rlinjijnini)i, 

rbsmebopborous (rin^-korii-ms), a. [< NL. 
I ht/nvhnjtlinru}-', (. Gr. snout, + -<idpor, C 

of/V/r = K. /iffirL] Having n hcak or proboscis, 
as a weevil or rurenlio ; rliymdiophoran : ns, n 
i7f//nf7m;»/mron.v colooptor. 


a. [< 

+ NL. R],yncll'ophorUS (HnK-kor'O-rtls), ». [XL.: FCL- 
rliiim-liniiliiiniiis.'] A ppiiiis of wpt'vilc, of tlie 
fiiiiiily Ciirriiliviiiilr, giving ii:iino to tlic oi'clev 


t.ili t.) Haviii:^ II tlii^elluni like II -.uoiit 
|ll■rt^liIIIIIt: to tin* IJIninrliitjUli/lIliIttl. 
riiyncholitc (rinK'ko-lit). «. _ (< Hr. ,ii; tor. 
simiit, hcak. d" '/idtir, a stom*.) ^l he fu'-'-il hcak 

(if a lclrut»rauchiateeeplmUnM‘iL st-xend p-emlo- 
gemra liaxe been lustd niinn llu “e beak", a** I'nt/rt-tftt’ 
thif and liliuiirhutcuthi* of I) Mrblgnj, inid (Vnr/iorAimrAoA 
of lie llbifnxilb 

Rbyncltolophid® (iiim-ko-lor'i-.iei, ii.;il. [NI 

< J!htfnrlitfhtphii-> + -If/ii' ' * ‘ 

iiidnris. JxovU. 


ami ( um.HUamal ^uith Iim U (p.u.lrate mine ami j^WncbolopluiS t riug-Iml'o-fim). [NL„ <Or, of ticks, of tho family LvotUthr. JI 
a coliinicd.i ), unit<Ml Timmlihul.n lami. .un]dii- wh, smuit, + crest.] The Ivpieal ge- — A genus of Heap, containing 

.•irluiii y. i ti-lin,., iiii.l .io_o,-,ii,s i.f .■.,i„il.it i„i, : sumo ns .sViirn/i.v-dM. Ol.cii. ]S1.-|. 

,.iuiic.n.yl.iii.tli,.|-i,i IMI, rrii.ii Ho- lO'.i.is r, jj^bonella (r'inHco-xol'i;.), . 1 . (NL., < (!r. ,.„;,Wr-;i. 

,/,,,,',/,/,«9,s(oi //,i»Mi-ioi',Ny,/i.m-.;mii. .Si-..,-iil > snout, Rlj'ynchops (Hnc'ko, is), ii. [XL. ( 


Hhiiiii'li'ijilinrn. 

Rb^chopinte (Hii:;-ko-iii'iie), ». pk [XL., < 
Jlli;nirli"liK + -iit.r.J A snlifiimily of J.iiridrr, 
tyjiirii'il liy the ^jeiiiis fi’/iynr/nyiv,- the skiniineis 
or seissoHiills. Also /,‘/ii/»r7m;i'iii.T, nml, ns n 
fiimily, Uhijin'hoiiidic. 
iV I'liiiiily of nrnvli- Rbynchopriont (viiio-kop'H-on), II. [XL.. < 
(tr. In', I"'’, snout, + —nit.i'.', snw.] 1. A ppiiiis 

- - Jliriimii.lSOi. 

tho ehifroe: 
-Mso y.Vii/ii- 


limh’l’ finiti I in. 

rhyncbocopballan (i'iii[;‘ku-s(-fii'ii-aii >.n. amt 
II [< Jtln/tifliiiri iihntiii + -nil.] I. n. I*ortiiiii- 
il|o to the Itlii/in linn ^i/((i/i(i, <il‘ liii\ llio I hf 11 ' ‘‘ lull - 
ni-Ti'i's; ns, ii i Iniiirinirf jilinitnii tt|i(‘ of stmi'- 
turo; n rln/in Imn iihnlnin li/nril. 

II. It. A inem))er of the Iiln/m hnn phnlm. 

rbyncbocephalous(ring-k(}-.sef':i-lus).u. Same 
as rhi/nrhon }>fui!ttni. 

Rbyncboceti (Hno-ko-.so'ii). n. jd. [NL., jil. of 
Jllij/iirlniirliiK. i|. v.] Tho ziiihuiiil ohnlos: so 
dilloil from tlio genus liliijnchucctitn. Soo 
Zipldidic. 


/■ . f, <’ 





beak, + -oa- 
+ dim. Mifli.x 
-cllfi.'] Tho 
typieul goims 
of the fami- 
iy Jihyiivhotiel^ 
/iVZ.T, ltl<(char* 
ncterired by an 
acutely beaked 
trigonnl khell, 
xxhovx* dintai 
valve Is elexated 
in front nml depressed at the Bides, the ventral valve hc- 
jng llatleiied or hollowed towanl the middle, the lilnge- 


Khymh-netl.i ftittartn. 

I 1 11 * 11 ‘nr im|tfc*M«*ns . f, ffil limrllr 
•Icn»liii>*i /. f'lr.fiiitn , «•.«•» in ti) icrs 
/, (>c-iulc MM**,* lr% . r. c-tl«lllt «l lllUStlcN. i 

, r, ifrtli; / .vickciv 


_ (Liinm'iis, in 

tho fonTryi’i/nc/m/i.')'; »lso Ji'i/iicnp.-., Illniiivnpi 
(ntso Uhijiirlwp.inliii, ovig. in tlio con-iipt form 
Uiliirhnp'.nlin, nlso JHiijiivJnijDitdin), < Gr. iii/A<v, 
siiont, + A’!> (fixiif), oyo, fnce.] Tlie only ge- 
nus of Ithijiichiipiinc : "the skimmers or seissor- 
llills. TIii'SP lilnls mo cloislv rclntcil to tin- tniis nr Fca- 
SMIIIIOWR, nirrmiur, I'vri'pt ill the evlrnouliniiry coiifov- 
lillillnli III llll'lii'ilU. « lllfli is IiyiioiniiilhullB, M itii llinlllulnr 
iiiiiimIIIiK- InliKiT llinii tin- npiu'r ono, coiiipn-stcil like n 
knife Iiliiilo in most ot its IrnBtli, m Itli (lie upper cilRe ns 
stiiiip iifl till' iiinlrr, mill the nml otitilse. Tim iippnr liiiiii- 
illlilu Is Inss nmiiiirnssnii, nitli llk'Iit spongy tissiln n illiiii 
like n toiiciin's, ami freely movnlile liy means of nii nltlstic- 
liIliKenttliefoirlicnil. Tlic toiigiln is vcrj'Elmi't, nml there- 



Ehynchops 

arc rvaulal peculiarities, conformable to the shape of the 
inaiuUbles: thus, the lower jaw-bone has the shape of a 



’ ’ 1 1 /.tA ’/ wf//- ’ 


'•l.iwt-hMjitllt .1 jijtcuforl*. There arc Jl uvirf 

I'f Aim nca, aii'l fonrn<^ri’i ami Jl. alhicUiy of Asia. 
S*,e ''if/inmA Also callevl Ani.'forhnmphvt. 

Rhynchopsitta (nn'^-kop-bir'H), n. [XL. (Boun- 

K»-4), < (.ir. Fiimit. + 

Jl puriMt.] A ^Icxicjiii "Onus of 7^i7/nWt/«T ; the 
Imnkofl ]uirit)ts. The thick-billed pirrot is/?.;H7c/<.'/- 
rAi/arA'i, foutidniioruearthe .Nlevicau border of (he I'nited 
State-, pnibably to be added to the fauna of the latter. 

rhynohosaurian (riii';-l;fi-‘.a'ri-au), a. aiul ii. 
I." ir. l>rliiiiiin£: to tlio kViiii.; 

II. a. A mcinlicr of thv Jlliiiiifltn‘:aiiri(i!C. 
mtynchosanridffi (rm"-l<o-sa 'ri-dC). ». ]>!. 
[ML., < JtluiiirlKKniifiic + -((/.T.] A family of 
tonsil rlnTicliocopIialian I'cptiU';;, (^•jiifipil liy the 
troiuis liliiiitcho'idiinfs. 

Ehynohosaurus (rim.’-ltp-'".'. ' rus), ». [XL. 
(Owonl. \ Ur. /'.‘J.ioi'. snout, + miipof, lizard.] 
A "fiui.- of fo-sil reptiles, diseoverod in the New 
Ked Sand.-t<me of ^^’^lr^vicUshire, l'ln<,dand, hav- 
in'; edentnlcjns .jaw.s with distinct produced pre- 
maxillarivs. The species is J!. arlirqis. 
Ehynchosia (rin';-h6'.si-ij), a. [NL. (Lourciro, 
nt'd), nann'd from the l:eel-peta!s; irrep. < Ur. 
pi : f’C. '-uoiit.] A penus of k'gnininon.s plants, 
of the tribe I’/in.vf eh.T and siil)fribe f'rijaiir.r. it 
clnractcrJzed b\ if » t u oovub's with central funiculus by 
it'<cnTuiiri‘'»«ed anil often fiileatopod.nnd byp.ipnioiiflceoiiR 
tlow» rR^' Ull^e'l^llle^^s(^^• and term inalplimua. There arc 
about 'J «*pf< »«•< natives of warm rcirmn?. n itb «onte ct- 
fratri'pleai frp'clm in .Vortli America ami .''outh Africa. 
1 hry an h(*ib>or umle^sh^lb^ n.siiall> ttvlnini; or J^r^^^- 
tr.ite. Tina be.ir compound rc’-limUf-dottetl leaver of three 
leallits v'lth o\.vle or hmceohile stipules ami Rometimes 
n jthjultlitliMial iiiimilebri’'tU*«lnpcd fitipel'i. The tlnwers 
are j 1 1! >« , f uely purfile. often with brow n stripes (»n the 
kefl, and are borne Rimrlvor in pairs alone jwtllarj ra- 
e( me- /:. trofilcal America, a lil;rh-clnnli* 

linrslne. hax flu see<U black with n pcailebjellow rinc 
amnnil the hilnm, ami from the use tnade of them is 
nano d M>‘Tirnit Tills and other epeeies in 

the Wc-t Indies are Inchiiled tinder the name rrd /.cdd- 
vi'iif. Ii vnniiiin, » luw' twinlug tnipical wee<l of hotli 
h<mt-phLTe». mi'diintr into the United Slates, has the 
West imli.in name of icartAirrh. 

E,liynchospora (rinp-ho.s'jio-rii). v. [NL. (Valil, 
ISiiri), < Ur. i'h, vof. snout, b'oiili, + a-opo;, sood.] 
A "onns of ■.•■dgi'-Iikoplnnts, known as bcdl'-riish 
or htrib-'irrhji . bolonping to tlio order Vijinraccic, 
tyiif of till' tribe Hht/urhnqiort.’r. Itl.dinrnctcr- 
izul by c<jmmonl> narrow or acuminate .spikelels in inanj- 
and clo«'* clu'>tt r*. which are terminal or apjjarcntly axil- 
larj- : b> an umihided or two-cleft style; ami liy a nut 
Ik* iked ’at ifc !/ip by the dilated and persistent ba«e of tlie 
ft> le. There art- about ‘Joo species, w idely scattered thioucb 
tropic tl ami Mibttopical ie;:ioiis, cspceinlly in Anicrb'n. 
w'lRif Tirnij ixliml Into the United .‘'tales; in the i»M 
^N’orM oid> two «-imilarlj extend into Ihiropoaml A‘*iatic 
Hn'‘ia, 1 li» s an- annual or iieieiinlal, slender nr mbust, 
t Tl ft n*- r ir< h tlilfnee or fhntimr, often witli leafj stems 
'J'he ‘•jiikfb nn- «II-pos(*<I in Irrcirniar umbels <r st‘‘''ilv 
lo ad-, !ii' li an* cliiitiTcd, eorjanbid, or ji ttilcbal. Jlnst 
of tin* hp**« o ^ of tropic'ii America ) Ii:i»cc:ipi- 

tate Fitik' lid-, {•fpimiioiil) om- see<led. Jind a lon'„' nmlividt d 
tltmUr ‘■txb-; the t>pieal ‘>peeles (/?/c/<OFfi/fc/r) have lw(»- 
t<« ft»nr-**ftb d It'll} inoi plums f pikelets, ami a sfjle lUeply 
•livjiled Into two Iu:ine)je«. I/, conn'cti/rffa. a ►pccles of 
the int< rior Uiiitcd .Stated, from :! to « feet hich, luis tlu; 
f-pccial name of hornf’d rufh. A .‘■lender species, It. ]'nh!!- 
ana, of llie warm pirts of America, lias in the West In- 
dies tlic name of rfar (/Ta<<t. .«ue cut under ro*!rafr 

Rhynchosporeffi (rin"-ko-sii6'r(‘-c), v. pi. [NL. 
fXnos von I‘>c*Ji))Ock, IS.'M), < JlJnfurhoifpdnt + 
-c/r.] Atriijc of inonocotylodoiioiis plants of 
llif* nrdnr ('nfirraccrr, clinrjiotc'rizotl ky fertile 
flownrswitli both stamens mid pistils, most often 
only one or two in a spikelet, tiio two or more 
inferior t'liiines hoingempty. The perianth is hero 
absent, or represented eitlier by bristles or flat ami flllfonn 
Bc.alfs under the ovjir>'. It inelndesSl prnora, of which 
Jlhynr}iW(irirn (the type), ScIaniUK, Cladiam, ami Itrmirca 
are widely distributed, and tlie otliersarc cidefiy ftinall 
t'enera of the fcoutliern licmlsplicrc, esiiecially Austra- 
lian. 

Rh^chostomat(nnf?-ko,s'tt>mjl), v.pJ. [NL., 
< (ir. Ruoiit, + cr6pa, month. 1 In Lsi- 

froille’s classification, the fiftli tribe of stenely- 
trous helcromcrons beelles, Imviiif? tlic Iientl 
prolonged in a finttened rostrum, with antennrc 
at its base and in front of the eyes, which are 
entire. Also lihyncostoma. 
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Rhynchota (ring-ko'til), 71. p?. [NL. : see rhyn- 
chotc.'] An order of Iitsectaj or true hexapod 
insects, named b}' Fabricius in the form lihyn- 
ffotOy otherwise called JTonipiera. 

rhynchote (ring'kot), a. [< NL. rhynchoiuSj < Gr. 
/)ey,\of, snont, beak: see Hhynchica.'] Beaked, 
as a hemipterous insect; specifically, relat- 
ing or belonging to the Ixhyncliota ; liomipte- 
rous. 

Rhynchoteuthist fring-ko-tii'tliis), v. [NL., 
< Gr. jn'yxoQf snoiil, + TtvOiQt a ciiltlelish.] A 
pseudogenns of fossil coplualopods, bascil by 
B’Orbigny on certain riiyncliolitcs. 

rhynchotous (ring-kd'tus), a. [<. rhyncholc, 
llhyiiclioitt^ + -oH.v.] Of or pertaining to the 
lihyurhotd : hemipterous. 

Dcsciiptiuiis will be appended relalliipr to llic curious 
oiffuns possessed bj some species, atid otticr subjects con- 
nected with the ccoiiomj <»f tliis inteiestinK but dillicuU 
jrioup of Itliffnchntoiti insects. Xaturc, XLI. 1102. 

Rhynchotus (ring-koMus). tt. [NL. (Spix, 
< Gr. pc) beak: sec rliynchoic.'] 
A genus of South Ainorican tinamous of the 
family Ttniimida^f containing a number of spe- 



cic.s of large size, with vaiicgnted jduinnge, 
‘ihort soft tail-f<‘ntlier.s, well-developed hind 
toe, and rather long bill. Ono of the best-known Is 
the ymmdm. It. nniong those known to Soulli 

Amciicun 8iM»tt‘-meu tt'* ;>urtr«/y<v. 

rhynco-. l‘’<»r words hO beginning, see rhyncho-. 

rhyne (rin), w. The best quality of Russian 
hemp. 

Rhyngota (ring-go'tii). «. pJ. The original im- 
liroptT form of tlie word Uhyttchola. I'abricutSy 
ITOii. 

rhyolite (rl'p-lR ), u. [Irreg.< Gr. pi oj, a stream, 
esp. a stream of lava from a voleano(<pi/i', flow: 
see ). + >/dor, a stone.] The name given 

by Richtliofen to certain rocks ocouiTing in 
1 lungary whicli re.semble trachyte, but jire dis- 
tiiiguislied from it by the presence of quartz, us 
jm essential ingredient, and also by n groat va- 
riety of texliiro, showing more ilistiiietly than 
rocks usually do tliat the inaterial had lloweil 
while in a viscous stale. The name b/wrifc war clvcn 
l.Ttcr by .T. It«»tli torock'iof plnillnr character occiirrius on 
the I.ip.iii IshoidR. Noii-vlticoiiH rocks of this kiml liad 
previously been called frarlif/tic porpli»fric», and (licj baxe 
sibo been de'-lcnulcd n'' 7 imr/r-trar/<i/f<’j'. I.atcr Ittchtho- 
fen pioposeil tlic name of «rradi7r (abo called i/ranilic 
rlit/olitr by ZlrKcl) for the lariety in wblib large luneio 
setJidc iiiCTcdientp, like <iiiartz and Fanidhic. 7 >redomi- 
mited over the giouml-inas« letnhiln;: the name lijiarilc, 
ami applylmr it to (be xarletles having n |iorpb>i)lie or 
fulfiltlc structure, ami limltiui; the term rhitvlitc to the 
litboiiial and Iiyalliic miKUlle.Uious. such as ob.Mdiun, 
pmnlcc-stone, and inillte. ami ncaily the Rainc nomen- 
clature was adi>i>ted by /iiktl. Ito’iOlihusch lecoguUes 
ns Rtrnetiiml tyjiesof the rhjolltic locks nc\adlte, llp- 
ailte pioper, ami i'Iafi‘«\ lipaiitc, lemaikiiig that llicse 
naincH com*siH»iid cb^ely to /.Irkcrs nevadito, rhyolUc, 
ami Kla.‘'Sy rhyollti* u-pectively. ’J'licse rocks are nhun- 
daut 111 vaiious couiiliii'S. ecpcilall} in the ronlllleran 
ici'lon, and arc liiti resting irom tlielr connection and as- 
Fociatlnu witii ccitain inqioitant mutalUfcroiis deposits. 
.Sf c cut under arivWt'. 

rhyolitic (ri-o-lit'ik), o. f< rhyolite + -to.] 
Composed of orrelntcd torliyolile. Quart, Jour, 
(lent. So(\, XLV. IfkS. 

rhyparographic (rip'n-rd-graf'ik), a. f< rhi/p- 
aroyraph-y 4- -iV.j Pertaining to or involved 
in i liypnrography ; dealing xvilh eoniinonplace 
or low subjects. 

Slic lakes a port of natiir.ilbt delicht in ileseriblng tlic 
most Bordfd and Khahhiest features t>f the Icjist nttiactho 
kind of ruKlisli middlc-clnss life, and in doing tills never 
misses a rhupitroyraphie touch when she can Introduce 
one. * The Academy, Ai»iil it, 18b0, p, 2ol. 

rhyparography (rip-n-roB'rn-fi), ?i. [= r. rbi/- 
paror/rapliie; < L. rhyparographog, < Gr. ini^rapu- 
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ypa^og, a painter of low or mean sultjeets, < puffo- 
p6^, foul, dirty, mean, + ypa^stv, write.] Genre 
or still-life pictures, including^ all sultjeets of a 
trivial, coarse, or common kind: so called in 
contempt. FiiirlioH. 

EhypWdffi (rif'i-dc), II. pi [NL., < Jlhiiphns + 
-!(i,T.] A family of nomatocerous dipterous ip- 
seets, Itasod on tlio genus lUiyplnig, allied to tlio 
fungus-gnats of the tamily MgcctopMIklm, hut 
differing from tliem and from all other nema- 
toeerous flies hy their peculiar wing-venation, 
tho second longitudinal vein h.avlng a sigmoid 
curve. Only tlie tj-pical genus is known. They 
are aMeA false cranc-jbes. 

Ehyphus (ri'fus), «. iNL.fLatreillc, 1804).] A 
genus of gnats, typical of the family Itlii/phida;. 
J-ivc European anti flie same number of Isorth American 
species are known, two of tiiem, Jl. /eiiesiralis and It. 
punclatus, being common to both hemispberes. 

Ehypophaga (ri-pof'.a-gip, n.pl. [NL., < MGr. 
/iviToi^ayuf, dirt-eating, < Gr. pv-oc, dirt, filth, 4- 
tpayeh’, oat.] Ill some systems, a legion of pre- 
daceous water-beetles. Also Ibjpnphatja. 

rhypophagous (rl-pof 'a-gus), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to tho JShypophaga. 

Ehypticidse (rip-tis'i-do), n.pl [NL., < Illiyp- 
tiens + -?r?<T.] A family of acanthopterj'gian 
fishes, t jpifiedby tho genus Ilhypiiciis; the soap- 
fishes. They have an oblonp compressed body with 
smooth scales, dcrsal fln with only two or three spines, 
ami anal unarmed. They arc inhabitants of the waim 
American seas. Also llhypticinic, as a subfamily of Scr- 
Tanidrr. 

Rhypticinse (rip-ti-si'uo), ?i. ;>/. [NL., < Rhyp- 
Ileus + -buT.] The Rhypticidie as a subfamily 
of ^crranidtT. 

Rhypticiis(rip'ti-kus), u. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 
also Rypticus, < Gr. pvizriKog, fit for cleansing 
from dirt, < pvttfiv, cleanse from dirt, < pvTrog, 
dirt, filth.] In ichili., a genus of serranoid 
fishes, having only tuo or throe dorsal spines. 
They are known ns tlie foap/ndics, from their soapy skins. 
Some have three dorsal bpuies, ns It. arcnalua. Those 



haviiiR only two dorsal spines arc sometimes placed in a 
dilTcreiil penuR. Promicropterm; they are stich ns It. deco- 
ratun, It. vtacttlafuit, and It. jAttiilosuif, found along the At- 
lantic coast of tlic United states. ^ 

rhysimeter (ri-sim't*-rt'r). u. [< Gr. pioiCt a 
flow, flowing, stream (< Arh-, flow: see rheum^), 
+ /ifTpov, a measuro.] An instrument for mea- 
suring tlie velocity of fluids or the speed of 
ships. It presents the open end of a tube to the impact 
of tnc current, which raises a column of mercury in n 
praduatcci tube 

Ehysodes, Ehysodidse. See /f/ii/.ssodc*-, etc. 

Ehyssa (ris'ii), «. [NL. (Gi’iivcnhorst, 1829), 

< Gr. /u(7i7(ir,’'prop. pvmr, drawn up, wrinkled, 

< "phif, eiii'HV, ilraw.] A notahle genus of long- 
tailed ieliueunion-llics of the suhfaniily I’inijili- 
Ufc. They arc of large size, and the females are furnished 
with very long •wiposilors, with which they picico to con- 
sliIcrnMo depth the trunkp of tiecs, In order to lay their 
cgpa in the tuimelB of wooil-boriug Inn’tc. upon which 
tlicir Inrvfo arc external pnriisitcs. A number of Euro- 
jiean and North American speeies arc known. The most 
prominent American long stings, formerly placed in tills 
genus, are now considered to belong to Thale^sa. 

Rhyssodes(ri-sdMez), u. [NL. (I)alman, 1823), 

< Gi’, pvc(ju(h/r, prop, wrinkled-looking, 

< pvaaoi'y prop, /wane, xn’inklod (see Rhyssa), 4- 
fidnr, form.] A genus of claviconi beetles, typi- 
cal of tlio family Rhyssodidic, having tlio eyes 
lateral, rounded, and distinctly granulated. 
Although only 0 species arc known, they arc found in 
India, South Afilta, North and South America, and Eu- 
rope. Also spelled IthysndcK. 

Rhyssodidffi (ri-sod'i-do), ». jd. [NL. (Ericb- 
son, 1845), < Jthys.'iiodcs 4- -idw.] A small fam- 
ily of clavicorn beetles, typified by the genus 
Rliyssodcs. They have the first three vential abdonii- 
nnrficgincnta connate, the tarsi five-jointed, the last joint 
inoderato in length, and the claw.> not Irngf*. They live 
under iiaik. and to stune extent resemble tho CrtraWff/r. 
Only » genera of verj’ few species are known. Also spelled 
JlhifUiididfc. 

rhj^a, u. Plural of rhyton. * 

rhythm (riTIim or riilirn), ??. [Formerly also 
rhithm, rithmv; < OF. rifinne, rhytlimc, F. 
rhythuiv = S]). If. rifnio = Pg. rhyihwo, < L. 
rhythutHs. ^IL. also rhithmus, rltnius, rhythm, 

< Gr. pvVp6r, Ionic pvapor, measured motion, 
time, measuro. proportion, rhythm, a metrical 
measure or loot (cf. pi’oii', a stream^ pb/ia, a 
stream, /mroi, flowing), < ptlv (%/ pev, pv), flow; 
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eee rhctm'^. Tlio word rhjjiJnn, variously spell- 
ed, was formerly much confused w’ith rime, 
w’hicli thus came to bo spelled rhyme: see 
1. Movement in time, characterized 
by equality of measures and bj' alternation of 
tension (stress) and relaxation. The word rhythm 
(pu0Mo?)nieatis ‘flow,’ and, by development fioin this sense, 
'uniform movement, perceptible as sucli, and accorditiRly 
divisible into measures, tlio measures marked by the re- 
currence of stress.’ Examples of rhythm, in its stiictcr 
sense, in nature are respiration and the beating of the 
pulse, also the elFect produced on the car by the steady 
dri])pins of water. Tim tliree arts roRulated by rliythm 
are music, metrics, and, accordinc to the ancients, orches- 
tic, or the art of rliythmical bodily movement. Rhythm 
in lanpuaRC is meUr. 'Iho term was furtlicr extended to 
sculpture, etc. (compftre def. r>), ns when a writer speaks 
of "the rhythm of Myron’s Discoliolus.” 

M’e have licrc the tln cc principal applications of 
three principal domains in wldcli rhythm manifests its na- 
ture and power — dancing, music, poctrv. 

J. Ilftdlcy, Essays, p. 81. 

2. Ill music: (a) That characteristic of all com- 

position which depends on tho regular succes- 
sion of relatively heavy and light accents, boats, 
or pulses; accentual structure in tho abstract, 
strictly speaking, the organic partition of a piece Into 
equal measures, and also tlie distribution of long and short 
tones within measures, in addition to tlic formation of 
liirgcr tlivisions, like phrases, section's, etc., are mnttei-s of 
meter, because tliej liave to do prlmanly ith time-values ; 
while everything that concerns accent and accentual 
groups is more fitly arranged under rhythm Rut tills dis- 
tinction is often ignored or denied, meter and rhythm 
liciiig used either indiscriminately, or even In exactly 
the rexerse sense to tho aliovc. (See tar/rr-.) In any 
case, in musical analjsls, rhythm and meter arc coOnlf- 
Tiatc xvllh melody and hnnnony In tho abstract sense 
(b) A particular accontunl pattern tyjuoal of 
all tho monsuros of a given piece or movement. 
Such patterns or rhythms are made up of accents, heats, tir 
pulses of equal duiatlon, but (xf ilUfcrent dynamic Itnpi'r- 
tance A rhythm of two lieats to the measure is often 
callcl a two-p.irt ilijtlun. one of three lieat.s, a lliroe- 
pait rhjthm. etc. Almost all rhythms may bo reduced to 
tuo principal kinds, dujde or t\xo-part. con'-lsllng of a 
heavy accent or beat and a llglit one (often called mnieh 
rhythm or common time), and tnplc or three-part, C(.)n«lHt- 
Ingof a heavy accent or beat and two llglit <mes (iru/fc 
rhythm) '1 he accent or heat vv Itli w hloh a rh) thin begliiH 
18 called the pnmnn/ occciif. Its place is marked in writ- 
ten music by a bar. and In comlnctlng bj a <lowii.b*at. 
Each part of a rli>thm rnaj be made eompouml bj hub-ll 
vision into Iw o or tliree fcc«uidar) parts, vv lilcli forin duple 
or triple groups vvllhin themselve«. Tliu®, if each part <d 
a duple rh.vtlnn is renlneed by duple seo'iularv groups a 
four-part or <inadni}ie rli>lhm ts [irodtieed. or if b> triple 
eecomlnrj groups a six-parlor rrTtnyle rhj tiirn (llrst va- 
lid)). R) a similar proven's of repbuement, from a (rlido 
rhythm inav be derivetl n ^\x part or r!i)tfim 

(second vanet))and a nine part or lumujde rli.vlbm, and 
from a quadruple rh) thm, an elglit-pnrt or (•etuytr \ h)flim 
ami a tw elve-p.irt or dfxteeaple rhj Him. 'I he i-«Mistltueij( 
groujis of compound rli.vthms alwa>s ret.aln the relative 
imiiort.im.eof the simple part from w lilch ttiev are <ierlv ed. 
'J’lie above ciglit rh>thins are all that are orilliiarlly useil, 
tlnuigii quintuple, pepliiple, decuple, ami other rh)lbms 
«.ccaslonally appear, ii-unll) in l«olateil gmups of tones 

iifji(iij)l,-f,drnm(‘le. eti.) In aneienl mnxlc 
a mea-‘Ure did not luees-arll) liegln with a beat, and the 
rh) thins were the same as those Indlc.ited in metrics lie- 
low (d (6)) While all music is constructeil on llie^e pat- 
terns, the pattern is not alwavs shown In tlie (oiu's or 
ehonlp as fcouinled. The tinie-valuo of one or more parts 
may be pupplleil b.v a silenec or test A single tone or 
choid tini) be inadi- to Inelnde two iir more inrt«, vne- 
clallv in toinpoiind ibvtbms. and tlms everv jio-sllde 
eomliinatioii of long ami slmrt tones o».curs within imcIi 
rh)thm M hen a we.ik accent Is thus nmtle l(j co.ilrsj-f 
witli a following heavier one, cspeil.ill) if tlie latter Is a 
jirlmar) accent, the rhvlhni is s)ncujM(ed ('see rynro 
pattnii.) llie regularity of a rli)lhm is maintained b) 
counting or beatini; time — that is. marking e.icb part liy 
a waird or imitlon, willi a snitalde illllerencc of empha- 
sis between the lieav) and the light accents In written 
jiiubic the ihythm of a piece «»r movement Is Imlleateil at 
the outset b) the r/nithmicnl ri-tnnfure (w hit h see, under 
rhirthinical) The speeil of a rli) thin in a giv eii ca«c - that 
is, the time v alnc aasigMied to each measure and part — Is 
called Its temjio (which see). Rh)thm ami tenifio arc 
wholly Independent in tlie' abstnict. lint the tempo of n 
given plei e IS aj»pro\lmalely lived. Although legiilailty 
.and dell nit eness of ih) thm are chamet eristic of nil mnsle, 
variotih Inllnenees tend to modify and oblllenite Its form. 
Tlie metrical natteins of sncce-slvc measures often dlller 
widely fiom tlie t)ple'al ili)lhmic pattern and from each 
other. Except in vei-) nullinenlarv niu-lc. pnrelv rh)th- 
inic acci-nts are coiist;mtl) Hiiperscdcd by accents belong- 
ing to figures and plirises — that is, to unlls of higher iK- 
gree tlirin mensnre.s Indeed, in advancing from nnllmen- 
tar)- to highl) artistic music, rhytliniic piltems beionie 
less and less apyiareiit, though furnishing evenwliere a 
Ilrin and eontimioiis nccentnal groniidWi>ik. Rliythm is 
often loosely called time. AI«o i.dled jimjinrtton. 

3. Ill nictrtrs: (u) Sueocssioii of times divisi- 
ble into inenstires witli tlie.ses and ar.ses; inet- 
rii*al inovenn'iit. Theoretically, all spoken language 
jiosscFses rluthrn, but the name Is dlstlnctiv el) given to 
that which is not too comiillcated to be easll) pcieelved 
as Bucli. Rli)tlim, so llmltefl, Is Indlsjiensable in metrical 
composition, but is legardeil as inappropriate in jirose, 
♦■xccjit In elevated style and In oratory, and even In tliese 
only in the way of vague suggestion, unless in certain 
passages of Bjieclal character. 

Jthythm ... la of course governed by law, hut It Is a 
law which transcends in subtlety tlie conseloua art of the 
inetriciat, and Is only caught by the poet In his most In- 
spired moods. JCncyc. Urit.. XW. 20*2. 


(h) A particular kind or variety of metrical 
movement, expressed by a succession of a 
particular Idnd or variety of feet: as, iambic 
rhythm; dactylic rhythm, in ancient metrics, 
rhythm is isovrhythmxc, direct, ordochmiac (see tho phrases 
below), or belongs to a subdivision of these, (^c) A 
measure or foot, (d) Verse, as opposed to 
prose. See Wwicl. — 4. In physics tiwA physiol., 
succession of alternate and opposite 6r cor- 
relative states. 

The longer astronomic rhythm, known as the earth’s an- 
nual revolution, causes corresponding rhythms in vegeta- 
hie and animal life : witness tlic blussoiiiing and Icaflng 
of plants In the spring, the revival of insect activity at the 
same se.ason, the periodic flights of inigmtoiy birds, tho 
hyhernating sleep of many veitcbratcs, and the thickened 
coats or tho altered habits of others that do not hyber- 
iiatc. J. Fiske, Cosmic Thllos., I. 507. 

5. In tlie graphic and plastic arts, a proper re- 
lation and interdopontlenco of parts with rof- 
oronco to each other and to an artistic whole. 

— Ascending rhythm. See Descending 

or falling rhythm, see descendiny, — Direct rhythm, 
ill anc. vietries, rhythm in wlilcli the ntiinber of times 
or mono In the llicsis of tho foot dillers from that in the 
arsis liy one. Direct rhythm includes tUphisic, hcmiolic, 
and cpitrltle rhythm, these having a pedal i-atlo (propor- 
tion of mono In arsis and thesis) of 1 to 2, 2 to 5, and 5 to 
•1 respectively : opposed to doehmiac rhythm. — Dochmlac 
rhythm, in anc. metrics, rhythm !ti vviilch tho number of 
times in tlic arsis ditfers fnnii that In the thesis by more 
than one. Dochiniac rhythm In this wider sen.se includes 
doehmiac in tlie narrower sense (that Is. the 

rhythm of tho dochmins, which has a pedal ratio of 5 to 
f>), and trifila.uc rhythm, characterised by a pedal latlo of 
1 to 5.— Double rhythm, Mdujite rhythm. .Sec 

def. 2.— Equal rhythm, laorrhythmlc rhythm, in 
one. metrics, rhythm in which the number of times in the 
tliesis and arslB is equal. Also called dactylic rhythm . — 
Imperfect rhythm, .''ame as imj*erjfect measure, .‘'ce 
imper/ect. — Oblique rhythm. Same as doetaniae rhythm. 
= SyTl. 2. Melody, //nnoony. etc. Sec eiyiAonj/. 

rhytlimert (riTii'- or ritli'ini-r), ii. [< rhythm -f 
-cil.] A rimer; n poctnslor. 

One now pcnrcc cotinteO f.tr n Thjthmrr. formerly nd- 
inllted for ft pod. I'litUr. 

rhythmic (ritli'mik), a. ni)(l «. [= I-’. rhiithmUjiic 
= I’r. rilhmir, rithimir= h!p. ritmico—l'p. rhi/lh- 
mtm =z It. rifmiVo, < Ml., rhi/lhmicii.t, rliytlimic, 
in Ij. only ns ii nonii, one vcr.scd in rliytliin, < 
(ir. inOiiiKur. |>crtninin,!; to ihythm (ns ii’., v /nfl. 
/«>.»/. f-c. r/ii7f), < I'lithihr, rhyilim: see rhythm.] 

1. (I. Same ns rhylhmiral. 

The working of the law whence springs 

’1 he rhythmic Imrmonv of things. 

MViit/iVr, Oncstlons of Life. 
Rhythmic chorea, that fonn of chorea la which the 
inoviinents take place at detliilte InlcrvaK 

II. -1. Saint' ns rhythmics. 

The^tmlent of ancient rhythmic Is notoppre«st-d by the 
extent of tih aiithorlllc's, J. Itadlry, ilHs.i)s, p. 

rhythmical (rith'ini-kal), a. [< rhythmic 4- 
1, iVitniniiij: to rhythm in art, or to a 
siu'e('.K*-ioi) of moasurvs marked by regularly ro* 
ourront aeof'iit'', bcat'^, or juilRe.^; noting niiy 
MteeCKviou so market!; honee, musical, inelri- 
eal, or pot'lie: as. the rAyf/imirqf movement of 
iimreliing or of a dance. 

Ilonevt ngllnt(»r« hive been moved, b) pa«H|oim(c real 
tor ttuir several cau'-c’', ontbui^ts of rhythmical e\- 
pre-‘-ton. Stedman, Viet. i*oel8, j). 2!*. 

2. In physics wwd p/o/.vmf., prrtaiiiing to or con- 
st ituting a succes'-ion of alternate and opposite 
or coiTclative slates. 

'I’hh rhythmical movement, impelling the tlksments In 
an ur»<leviatlng onward coiir-e. Is greall) Intltieiiceil by 
temperature ami Itglit. Ii'. /*. Carjientrr^ .Micros., v I. § 24(1. 

3. In n/rd., p4'riodical. — 4. In the and 

}iht.stic arts, nroperlv proportioned or luilaneed. 

- RhX'thmlcal signature, In muncal notation, a flgn 

pl.iceu nt the heghining of n piece, after tlie ke)-f;igiia- 
ture. to Indicate Its rhvtlim or time. (ADo called time- 
hi mature.) It coii'-lstH of two nnineiuls placed one above 
the other on each stiilf, the iipjier iinmertd Indicating 
the iiuiiiber of principal be.vts or pulses to tlie measure, 
and (he low er the kiml of note which in (he given piece Is 
a*‘H|giinl toeaeh beat. (See rhythmnud nofeJ,13.) 'Ihns, 
J Indicates t{tindMiplerli}(hm. hnir heats to the measure, 
e u li beat marked by a quarter-note, or Its i*<j«lvalent. 
Dlflerence of rhytlim Is unfoitiinntely not always Intll- 
rated b) dllfeieiiceof rh)thiiile signature: nnddiifereiiee 
of slgnatuie often iiicaiiH only an unessential ditferenceof 
notes Hither than of rhythm. ’J'hus, duple rhytlim may be 
marked ellher !iy ?. ?. i, or J; tilple rhythm, by ?, J, 
y ,1,; quadruple rhythm, by f, *, *, i; sextuple rhythm 
(lirat variety), by 7, ” ; pextnjdu rliythm (second variety), 
!')' -» o octuple rliythm, liy t, 1: nonuple rhythm, 
by 1‘, : dodeciijde rhythm, by V. Most of the varieties 

of duple and quadruple pignatiires arc often w rltten simply 
(*, common; when iliiple rhytlim Is to he distinguished 
from quiulruple, this sign Is changed to fl'.or the vvoids 
alia l/rrventv added. The rhythinienl signature Is not re- 
lentcil on successive hrncos. A decided change of rhythm 
s marked by a new signature: luit tho isolated intrusion 
of a foreign rhythm, especially In a sliort melodic group, 
Is usually marked by a ciirx'e and an Inclosed numeral, ns 
T, T. .''ce trijtlet, qtinrtole, (fuintujdet, etc. 

rhythmicality (rilh-mi-kari-ti), ». [< rhyth- 
mical + -ity.^ Khytliinic property; tho fact or 


property of being regulated by or exemplifying 
rhythm. G. J. liotuatics, Jelly-fish, etc., p. 186. 

rhythmically (rith'mi-kal-i), adv. In a rhyth- 
mical manner; with regularly recurrent accents 
of varying emphasis. 

rhythmics (ritii'miks), n. [PI. otrhythmic (see 
-7Ci‘).] Tho science of rhythm and of rhythmi- 
cal forms. 

rhythmingf (riTu'- or rith'ming), a. [Appar. < 
rhythm, used as a verb, + but perhaps 

a mere variant spelling of rhyming, riming."] 
Riming. 

Witness that Impudent lie of the rhythming monk. 

Fuller. {Imp. Diet.) 

rhythmist (ritl/mist), 31 . [< rhythm + ~ist.] 

1. Ono who composes in rhythm; a rhythmi- 
cal composer. 

I have a right to reafllrm, and to show by many illus- 
tmtinns, that he [Swinburnel is the most sovereign of 
rhyihmists. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p, 381. 

2. One versed in tho theory of rhjrthra; a writer 
on the science of rhythmics. 

rhythmize (rith'miz), r. [< rhythm + -/rc.J 
I, irons. To subject to rhythm; use in rhyth- 
mic composition: as, to rhythmize tones or 
words. 

II. intrans. To observe rhythm ; compose in 
rhytlim. Trans. Amcr. Philo!. Assoc., XVI. 100. 

rhjrtlimizomenon (rith-mi-zom'e-non), 7i.; pi. 
rhythmizomcna (-nji). [< Gr. pvOia^o/m'oi', that 

which is rhythmically treated, prop. neut. of 
pass. part. of arrange, order, scan: see 

rhythm.] In anc. rhythmics, tho material of 
rhythm; that which is rhythmically treated. 
Three ihythm Izomena were recognized by ancient writers 
—tones as the rhythmizomcnon of music, woids as that of 
poetr>', and bodily movements and attitudes os that of or- 
chc.illc. 

rhythmless (riTnm'les), n. [< rhythm -f -less.] 
Dostituto of rhythm. Coleridge. {Imj>. Viet.) 

rhythmometer (rith-morn'o-ter), n. [< Gr. 
inilyve, rliyttim, + ytrim', measure.] A ma- 
cliine for mavkiuK rliytlim for music ; a metro- 
nome. Mind, XLl. !}~. 

rhythmopceia (rith-mo-pe'yji), n. [KL., < Gr. 
ln<i/iozn:iri, making of time of rliythm, < I'nO/de, 
rliytlim, -i- ^oielr, make.] Tlic act of coinpos- 
iiig rhytlimically ; the art of riiytlimic composi- 
tion. 

rtic tlxlnc of 2 to 1 ft. tlip prcclii; niinicricnl rclntion 
will jirobfttily the work of rhiittiwojxrin. or of rtnjthmopaHn 
ftliil liielo]KvIft together. J. llmtley, Ets.'ijB, p. CW. 

rhythmus (rith'mus), II. [L.] Same ns rhythm. 

rhytidoma (ri-tid'o-ma), ». [NL., < Gr. /ut/- 
(tu/m, tlie state of hoiii'g wrinkled, < /nn-iinvuOai, 
he wrinkled, < /iiTi'f, a wrinkle, < -/nVir, tphir, 
draw.] In hot., a formation of plates of cellnlar 
tisMie within tlie liber or mcRopliloeum. 

Rhytina (ri-ti'nii), n. [XL. (.Stcller). < Gr. gv- 
Tie, a wrinkle, -t-’-fiinl.] Tlie typical and only 
genus of tlie family Ithytinid.r, containing Stei- 



SVuU of S teller's Sea co« (mo zteUtrt i. 


lor's or tho nrctic sen-oow, /». stclhri or Jl. gigas, 
which hns no tooth, but horny ]dntos function- 
ing us supIj, Tlic head is pmall; the tail has lateral 
lobes ; the fore limbs are Fmnll ; the hide is ver)' rtigged ; 
the ca'ctun Is simple, ami there are no pyloric ca?ca: the 
cervical vertebne arc 7, the dorsal 10, the luinliar and cau- 
dal .'R to 57, w Ithnut any sacrum. Sec rcn-cotr. Also called 
Stellerus ami Xepus. 

Rhytinidffi (ri-tin'i-dc), n. pi. [NL., < Hhyfina 
+ A(l:c.] A family of sireninns, tyi>ifiod by 
Jthytina, having no" teeth, inandiication being 
effected by largo horny plates; tho sea-cows. 

rhyton (n'ton), 7». ; pi. rhyta {An). [< Gr. prrdi', 
a drinking-cup, < /niv, 
flow: see rheunA.] In 
Gr. antiq., a typo of 
drinking-vase, usually 
M’ithonohnudle. in Its 
usually curved form, point- 
ed holovv, it corresjinnds to 
the primitive cup of horn. 

The lower part of the rhy- 
ton is generally molded 
Into the form of a head of a 
man or, more often, of an animal, and Is often pierced with 
a small hole through which the beverage was allowed to 
flow into the mouth. 



Rhyton. 



Ehyzasna 

Ehyzffina (ri-ze'nii), n. [NL. (Dliger, 1811, in 
lorra < Gr. ph^^tw, gi'owl, snarl.] A 

goiuis ot viyornne quadrupeds: tlio snricates: 
.svnonymous witli Suricata. 
rhyzo-. For words Ijeginning thus, see rliiao-. 
ri II. [Jap., = Chinese li, mile.] A Jap- 
an< -e mile. It is divided into 30 cho, and is 
■Mpiiil to aliout 2.45 English miles. Seo dio. 
nalW, II, Same as rent-. 
rial-t, II. Same as reals. 
rial", II. See n/nl. 

riallyt, riallichef, ailv. Middle English ohso- 
h-te v.ariauts of roi/tilli/. Chuuccr. 
rialtet, ». A Miiliile Engli.sh fomi of rni/iillij. 
Kialto (ri-al'tCi). II. [It., < rio, also rini, i)ro'ok, 
stream {= Sp. Pg. rm,< L. ririifi, a stream, river: 

rinih I), + alto, deep, high, < L. iillii.s, deep, 
high: see n/t/tin/e.] A bridge, noted in litera- 
ture and :irt, over the Grand Canal in Venice. 

On tliC' Jliallo ev’iy nialit at twelve 

I take ray evening’s n nlk of nicrtitntlnn. 

Otivai/, Venice l*iescr\cil, i. 

xiancy (ri'an-si). «. [< ririii(.t) + -ct/.] I’hp 
state oreharaetor of being riant: eheel'fnlne.vs; 
gaiety. 

Hio tone, in some parts, lias more of rianct/, even of 
levity, than we conlU liave OKpected ! 

Carbjlc^ Sirtnr liesartUP, 11. f>. 

riant (ri'ant), a. [< F. rinnf (< h. nW™(t-),v), 
laughing, jipr. of rirc, laugh, = Pr. rirc, rir = 
.Sp. !cir::=Fg. rir = It. riticrp. < h. ridcrc, laugh: 
-see rideii/.] Laughing; gay; smiling: ns, a ri- 
hiiidscapi*. 

Goethe'? childhood is throughout nf rianf, joyful char- 
' Carhrlc, Essays, Gocllie's ^^■orks. 

riata, ?:?oe rcaia. 

ribi (rib)* u. [< ME. rih, ribhr, < AS. rihb = 
OFrics. nh, rch = MB. rihhe^ D. rib = MLG. LG. 
r\hhc = OHG. ripjilj rWbf, ribi, ^IHG. rippa, rihe, 
G, rippe, riebe (obs,) = Icel. rit'= S\v. ?rr(in 
Hb-bonc* rib) = Ban. rib (rib-bat] riii- 
boiio, rib) = Gotb. ^ribi (not recorded); akin 
to Ol3ul;r. rebro, rib, and pvob., as ‘that 
vhich iindoses or envelops/ to G. irbr, a tendril, 
\ine OUG. Jiirni-rrhft, ^fllG. Uirurthc, (lint 

vJuch envelops tlie brain, the skull).] 1. In 
/unit, and zoilL, a costa; a jdonrapopliysis, witli 
or without a ln‘mapoph 7 sis ; the iilcurapophysi- 
nlcloiuent of a vertebra, of what over size, shape, 
or mode of connection witii a vertebra, in oi<n. 
nar> lancaacc the term rib Is restricted to oneof the hcrloq 
o( loll" slender hones which are niovahly articulated with 
orcntirvIydNcenncfted from the vertebra', occur In pa{r«, 
amh'Mend to or toward tliestcriiunionnlddle ventral line 
of the body. In many vertebrates siicli Hha arc character* 
islle <»f or conilncd to the thoracic or dor-sal rccion, and 
form, tejrcthi'r with tliecorreapondinffvertehrrc and with 
the Rt ernitm, a Kfnd of lioiry case for the thot acic viscera — 
thechifltnr thorax. Stich ribs are called /Aoraefcorffervo/, 
and are often the only free rilis an animal may po‘*scss. ur 
is ii««niilly the ea'-o in mammals In man there are tw clve 
pairR of such rlh». The first of thesenrticniatca with the 
upper part of the Pideofthchody of the first dorsal verte* 
bra; the second to the ninth inclusive articulate nt an in* 
tervertehral ppricc, and conscquentlv witli two vcrtclirnj 
apiece; theti nth, eleventh, and twelfth articulate with the 
f ins'Iu vertebra to « hich they correspond. The llrst to tiie 
tcTilh ribs articulate by tlieir 
(leads uith bodies of vertebrre 
ns aho\c stnteil, and also by 
tlicirshonlflcrswlth transverse 
prof'e«si-». wjiicli latter nrticn* 
lutioMR are hud.ine to the elev- 
rnthornl twdfthiihs, Theflrst 
seven nhs r*-ach the sternum 
by means of c'l'tnl cartibiKPs, 
and arc called tnif rxb<; tltclnst 
live ribs d.i not, and arc called 
fnUr rxh^- of (iieve last the 
llrst three join one nnolber b}* 
means of tbclr costal carti- 
la"ep, wIillc tlie last two arc 
entirely free or “tloatinc” at 
thtlr end'*. Only tlic bony 
y>art of a ri(> is a plenrapopby- 
Ms; tile ijristly prut, or costal 
cartlla"e, is a heiriapoplijsls. 

('.arts of n bony rib commonly 
<l|stlnt:i:l“bed are tlieAeodor 
rfjj’fititinn, tlic n/'cl' or cervix, 
tlie ylmihlrr or tuhrrcidinn, 
an«I thi: shn/t. Host of tlie ribs 
are not only cniTcd as a whole, 
but also pornculiat bent at a 
point called tlie anfjle, and, 
iiiorcover,twistcd on thclrown 
axis. In man there are occa* 
slonally Bupcniumcrary cervl- 
<'al or lumbar ribs of ordinary 
eliiiractCT. that are extended 
from and freely jointed to their 
\eitebne; and all the human 
cervical vertehrra have rudi- 
mentary ribs ankylosed wltli 
tbclr respective vertebra;, represented by that part of the 
transverse process which bounds the vcrtcbrarterlal fora- 
men in front. Sfammals have frequently more or fewer 
than twelve pairs of thoracic ribs. Illhs occurring in any 
part of tlic vertebral column are named from tlmt part: 
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ns, ceretcal, thoracic or dorsal, dorsolumbar, lumbar, or sa- 
oral ribs. In birds and reptiles the number of ribs is ex- 
tremely variable, and their situation may extend from head 
to tail, I’^equenlly they are jointed in the middle, or at 
the point where in amnmmnl the bony part joins the car- 
tilaginous. Some of them may be free or floating at the 
vertebral as well as nt the sternal end. Some ribs in 
birds bear peculiar splint-bones called uncinate processes, 
(See cut under epipfcurff.) In chetonians the ribs are fixed, 
and consolidate with broad plate-like dermal bones to 
form the carapace. The greatest number of ribs is found 
in some serpents, which have more than two hundred pairs. 
In some Ashes, ribs are apparently doubled in number by 
forking; this is the principal reason why the bones of a 
shad, for ex.implc, seem so numerous. See also cuts un- 
der carapace and skeleton. 

rt of his side he toe a rib, 

And made a wimman liim fnl sib, 

And helcd him that side wel. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 227. 

Dainty bits 

ilakc rich the but bankinpt quite the wits. 

Shah,, T„ L. E., i. 1. 27. 
2. That which rcsenihlos ,a rib iii use, position, 
etc.; a strip, band, or piece of anything when 
used ns a support, or as a moiiibcr of a frame- 
work or skeleton. 

Thiully, in pcttyng on of joiir fetiicr (a question inny 
be asketl], whether It be pared ordiawcn with a tbicke 
rphhc, or a thmne ri/bbc (the ri/hbe is ye linrd quill whiche 
deujtleth the fethcr). .tfr/iaiu, ToxopliiluP, ii. 

V t* should have lieen in lo\t* with ttnmcs. and have 
thought the gridiron fair * “ . - 


ribald 

atone or both ends; a free or false rib, as the eleventh 
or twelfth of man.— Laminated lib, in arch., a rib con- 
structed of layers of plank, laid flat, one over another, and 
bolted together.— Lonritudinal rib, in are7<., a formeret, 
or arc foimeret. See plan under nrci.— Eib and pillar. 
See in'Wfir.— Ribs of a parrel (naut.), a name formerly 
given to short pieccsof wood having holes through which 
are reeved the two parts of the parrel-rope.— Rib-top 
machine, a special form of knitting-machine for making 
ribbed hosiery.— Ridge rib, in arch., a rib in the axis of 
a vault and extending along its ridge. It is of rare occur- 
rence except in English medieval vaulting, and is not 
used in vaults of the most correct and scientific design. — 
Sacral rib, the pleurapophysis of a sacral vertebra, of 
wiiatever character. Tiie very complex saerarium of a 
bird often bears articulated or ankylosed ribs of ordinary 
character, called merfff, though these may be really lumbo- 
sacral, or dorsolumbar. No mammal has suchsacial ribs ; 
but the whole “lateral mass," so called, of a mammalian 
sacrum, as in man, which ossifies from several indepen- 
dent centers, is regarded by some anatomists as pleurapo- 
physial, and therefore as representing a consolidation of 
sacral ribs.— SUTface-rlb, in arch., a rib without con- 
structive office, applied to the surface of vaulting merely 
for ornament; a licrnc, tierceron, etc. Such ribs, as a 
rule, were not used until after the best time of medieval 
vaulting.— To give a rib of roastt, to rib-roast; thrash 
soundly. See rib-roast 

Though the skornefiil do mocke me for a time, yet in 
the ende I hope to gitic them al a rybhe c^froste for their 
paynes. Gaseoiffnc, Steele Glas(ed. Arber), Ep. Ded. 
Transverse rib, in arch., a doubleauorarc doubleau. See 
plan under nrcE— Wall-rib, in arch., same as are for- 
meret (which see, under arcl). 


raraital l.eJ. ' “yi.Sfnf 0? i’ PI”'- 

rtnvf* flir' u'linir* wfill Uv *»• * *T , * .. 


Human I?n>s, tvfc side (rear 
view), the first, sccon'l, seventh, 
ninth, and twelfth shaded In de- 
tail, the others in niitline— nil 
without their costal cartilages 


lie consnUed to remove the whole wall by Iilnding it 
about with ribi of iron .and timber, to convey it into 
1 ranee. Evelyn, Diarj', March 23, ICIC. 

Speclllcally — (o) Some part or organ of an animal like or 
likened to a rib; a costnte or costifonn process; a long 
narrow tblckening ol a surface ; a ridge ; a atrip or stripe : 
as ( 1 ) one of the veins or nerves of an insecGs wing; (2) 
one of a set or series of p,arallt*l or radiating ridges on a 
snell; (3) one ot tlic ciliated r-ays or ctenopliorcs of a 
ctenopliornn. (b) In sfnjhbuildiny, one of (be bent timber 
or nutnllic bars which spring from tlio keel, and form or 
strengthen the side of (ho ship. 

liow like tlic prodigal doth she return. 

With over-we.athcr’d ribi and rugged sails ! 

Shah., M. of V., II. C. 18. 
(f) In arch. : ( 1 ) In vnidllng. a plain or variously molded 
and sculptiirctl arch, prtipcrl), supporting a vault, or, in 
combination with other ribs, the lUllngof a groined \nult. 
In polntt‘<l vaults !!«• giolns typically rest iijfiou or are eov- 
ti td bj riiis ; and sctoiidaiy ribs connecting the main rlbe, 
e?iieci;dl> in late and less pure designs ure sometime.^ ap- 
plied, tisuallv as a mere ilecomtion, to the plain surfaces 


furnisli ribs; strengthen 
or support by ribs: as, to rib a ship. 

Was I by rocks engender’d, ribb'd with steel, 

Sucii tortures to resist, or not to feel? 

Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, vi. 

2, To form info ribs or ridges; mark with al- 
ternate channels and projecting lines; ridge: 
as, to rib a field by plowing; to rib cloth. 

The long dun wolds arc ribb'd with snow. 

Tennyson, Oriana. 

The print of its first rush-wrapping, 

Wound ere it dried, still ribbed the thing. 

D. 0. llossctti, Burden of Nineveh. 

3. To inclose as with ribs; shut in; confine, 

It were too gross 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Shah., M. of V., il. 7. 61. 
And bj’ the hand of Justice, never arms more 
Slinll rib tills body in, nor swoj-d linng here, sir. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, !. 1. 


(»f the vuulting-tills The three main Mmltlng-iibs are rib^ (rib), P. PC ME. rihbc rubhc < AS rihhr 

f.iec? of the cell' .lie Known ns BMr/(iTcc-ri6ji, 'IhegroliMlb I'found s-tODguo.— 2, Costmary. Cctih. Aiiff.j 
or ogive is also called tiieffmyoimfnb,bccaii«e it occupies |>- 30G.— 3. Water-cress. UaUiivcU, 

«rtVi S^rc"' “ ‘'""'•“I’''''""-' nb3 (rib), V. t. [< ME. nhhen, nihhijn, dress; of. 

Al. ,..c,o n6.,of Notre f.,..,c..ro.. Por.,, nro Unto- ?ec’'w,4''n’n» W ] '“to dllsTfATNi'-® o"""' ' 

C. //. Mwre, Gotliic Architecture, p. f»2. hDtl ripple^,'] An instrument for cleaning flax. 
( 2 ) An arcli*formod piece of timber for supporting the lath* iJdliiiVCll. 

and plaster xvork of pseudoKlomcs, vaults, etc {d)IncGff/. ribadoquin (ri-bnd'd-kin), u. 1. See ribandc- 
mi/iin?. a nnrioxv strip or block of solid conlleft to sup. * ^ . /> ■*^* 

poit (he workings. (<•) One of the ciuvcd extension roils 
on wliich the co\cr of an umbrella Is stietched. 

Let I’crsi.'in Daincs th’ Hnilirella’s /»Ylr^ dfRploy, 

To guard tliclr Beauties from the sunny R.ay. 

Gay, 'Trivia, i. 

CO In lot,’. (I) One of the principal vaRcular bundles, othcr- 
>\ise called nerves or mws.lnto tvhich the primary Imndlc 
divides on entering the blade to form the franicwoi k of a 
leaf, commonly salient on Its lower sinfaco; a prltnar)’ 
nerve i contraitcil with rn« nml rcmlct, tlic brnnclies to 
wldcfi it gives origin. See tniWriTi and nervation. (2) A 
proiuiiicnt line on the enrfaeo of some other oigan, as the 
fruit, {y) In cloth or knitted work, a ridge or stripe rising 


from the groundwork of (hciuatcrial, as In corduroy, (h) 
In bonhbindiny, one of tlie ridges on the hack of n book, 
n hleh serve for covering tlie tape? and for ornament. (0 
On e of t he narrow track'i or w aysof Iron In which the bed of n 
pj Inting-presssUde? toaiid from Iinprc.ssioii. (J) In mach., 
an angle-plate cast between two other plates, to brace and 
strengthen them, ns bclw'ccn the sole and wall-plate of a 
braektd. (h) In a violin or similar instnimciit, one of the 
curved BidcH of the body, Poparatliig tlio belly from tlic 
h.aek. (/) In yun-nmliny. ritber of the longitudinally ex- 
tending upper or lower projections of tlie metal wldch 
Join tlie b.arrclB of a doiible-liarrelcil guii, and which in 
fine guns are often ornamented or of orimmcntnl shape. 
The upper rib is called tlie fojt rilt; the Iowxt, the bottom rib, 
3. A piece of meat containing ono or more 
ribs; a rib-piece; as, a rib of beef. — 4. A wife; 
in allii.rion to Eve, who, according to tbo ac- 
count in GencKis, wn*? forincd out of one of 
Aflam^s rib.s. [Iluinorons.] 

Punch and his rib Joan. Scott, Pirate, xxwii. 

5, A strip ; a band or ribbon ; a longand narrow 
piece of Anything. 

A small rib of land, tJint is scarce to he found without 
a guide. 

J. Echard, Contempt of (Ire Clergy, p, lot. (Latham.) 
Abdominal ribs, in herpet. See aMoniiimf.— Back of a 
nb, In arch., the upper surface of a vaulting lib.— Built 
rib, In arch., for bridges or roofs, a rib constructed of 
Boveral layers of planks set on edge, breaking joints, and 
united by bolts.— Diagonal rib. In arcfi. See dcf. 2 (c) (1). 
“-False rib. See def. 1.— Floating rib, a rib inmttaelicd 


quin. 

The clash of arms, (bo thundering of ribadoqnincs and 
arquebuses, . . . bespoke the deadly conflict waging. 

Irving, Granada, p. 455. 

2. Sarao ns orgnn-gun. 

riba.ld (rib'ald), n. and n. [< ME. ribald, riholdy 
rchnld, riband, rijhaud, rihaut = Icel. ribbaldi^s. 
MHG. ribalf, < OP. ribald, riband, rihanld, ri- 
bant. F. riband =r Pr. rihaut = Sp. P^. rihaldo 
= It. rihaldo, rnhaldo (ML. ribaldns) (fern. OP. 
ribamlc, ML. ribahla), a lewd, base person, a 
rulTian, ribald, also, without moral implication, 


tiitc ; cf. OF. ribcr, toy, wanton.] I.’ u. A low, 
base follow; a profligate; a ruffian; a person 
of lowd Iiabits: applied particularly to ono who 
is coarse, abusive, or obscene in language, 
Ephistnfus hym presit with his proude wordes, 

As nribold with rcueray in his Itoide spechc. 

Destruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 7051. 
A w’iso man scidc, ns \vc may seen, 

Is no man wrucched, but he it wcnc. 

Be he kyng, knyght or ribaude: 

And many a ribaude is mery and Imudc, 

Tlmt Bwynkith and berith, bothc clay and nyght, 
Many a burtlicn of grctc myglit. 

Horn, of the Dose, 1, 5G73. 

As for that proverb, the Bishops foot hath been in it, 
it were more fit for a Scurra InTrivio, or soin /h'&uWupon 
nn Alc-bench. Milton, On Def. of Humb Renionst. 

In the last year of this reign (1870) w’c find the Commons 
petitioning the King “that ifi6nW« . . . and Sturdy Beg- 
gars may l»o banished out of every town." 

Jtibton^Turncr, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 52. 

IL «. Licentious; profligate; obscene; 
coarse ; abusive or indecent, especially in lan- 
guage; foul-mouthed. 

„r , . , . The busy day, 

>> aked by the latk, hath roused the ribald crows. 

Shah., T. and C., iv. 2. 9. 
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Me tliey seized and me tliey tortured, me they lash’d and 
humiliated, 

."Me the sport oi ribald Veterans, mine of rufhan violators ! 

Teim>ison, Bo.idicca. 

Instead of having the solemn countenance of the aver- 
age Bnglisli diiver, his face uas almost ribald in its con- 
vivialily of expression. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 37. 
= Syn. dross, coai-se, filthy, indecent, 
ribaldish (rib'al-dish), a. [< ribald + -/ 5 //I.] 
Disposed to ribaldry. 

Tliey have a ribaldish tongue. 

Bp. Hall, Estate of a Christian. 

ribaldrousf (rib'al-drus), a. {_A\so ribaudroi(.9 ; 
< rihaldr{y) + -o«s.] Kibald; liceutioiis; ob- 
scene ; indoeoiit. 

K'i'ihaudrons and lllthic tongue, os inccstum, obscaenum, 
impuruin, et iinpudieum. Barct, Alvearie. {Aares.) 

ribaldry (rib'al-dri), n, [< ^lE. rihaldnc, rib- 
audric, ribawdryc, ryhaudriCy ryhaudry, etc., < 
OF. r'ibaudvric, F. rdtaudcric (= Sp. nbaldcria 
= Pg. ribaldaria = It. ribaldcrui, ML. rihnl- 
dria), < ribald, riband, a ribald: sec ribald,] 
The qualities or acts of a ribald ; licentious or 
foul language ; ribald conversation ; obscenity; 
indecency. 

On fastingdais by fore none ich feddc mo ith alo. 

Out of rcson, a-mong rybaudes here ri/bnadriic to huyre. 
Ilcr-of, good god, graunte me forsouenesse. 

J’icrs rioxonan (C), vii. 435. 

Abst.ayn cuer from M’ordcs of ri/baudn/. 

Babcca Book (E. L. T. S.), p. 105. 
.Satire has long since done his best ; and curst 
And loathsome Jtibaldry has done Its worst. 

Cou'prr, Table-Talk, 1. "-JO. 

Ho softens down the language for hich the river v as 
notcil and ignores the tonent of liecntlons ribahlrii with 
which c\cr) boat greeted each other, and Mlifeh uaa 
know n as " Hiver N\ it.” 

J. Addon, Social Idfe in Itcign of (Jucen Anno, II. 1 \ l. 
ribaldyt, a. [ME. ribai(dic,<. OF. rthaitdic, oquiv. 
to ribaudrir, ribaldry: boe ribaldry.] Same as 
ribaldry, 

ribant, ». An obsolete form of nbbnn. 
riband, ». and r. An ob-solete or arcliaic form 
of ribbon, 

riband-fisb, riband-gurnard, etc. See ribbon- 
fbdi, etc. 

ribaningt, ». See nhboniny. 
ribattuta (rc-bat-to'tfi), a. [It., prop. fom. pp. 
of ribatlcrc, bent agaiii, beat back, revcrlM‘rut<’, 
= F. rebnttre. beat down, rebate: see rvbatr'^.] 
In n mebulic emliellisliment con.sisting 

in an alternation of two a^ljacent tones, grad- 
ually ineroasing in rai»idity until it liecome.s u 
sliak(* or trill. 

ribaud^, a. A Middle English form of rdndd. 
ribaud- (rt*-lu‘/), n. [OF.. a soldier, jKirter, 
etc., a particular use of riband, 11 Imsc b-llow: 
SCO nbald.] in French /o.vf., one rif a body- 
guard created by Philip Augustus ( 1 isn- 
of France — King of the rlbauds, the chief of the old 
Trench roj.'il gimnl luiown as tlie nb.iuds In the fiebl, 
his htatioii w as at the dotir of tlie ooveieign's ijuarters, and 
he permitted to enter unl> tlio<<e w lio had the right, lie 
had jurisdiction o[ oniiics and misdi ineaiiors commuted 
w I thin the king 8 ahodr, as well as of gaming and tlel)aneh- 
erj, e.veciite*! hisow n senfeiiees, and eiiJo> i-il varltuis nrh I- 
leges ami iieiciiiisiti s 'I’hi- title dnappeared lifter the fif- 
teenth eeiitnr), ami the oIlKe bee.ime merged in that of 
the executioner. 

ribaudGquiU (ri-laVdc-kin). a. [ANo nbadoffiun 
(< Sp. nbado(jnin); < <)J-\ nbandcrpini, ribandc- 
(juan, nhansdi sfinin (OFlom. rabandd.cn) (see 
def.); origin uncertain.] 1. \a) Originally, a 
cart or barrow plateil with iron or oilier mate- 
rial to protect it from fire, and armed w itli long 
iroii-slnnl pikes; a inovalile clicval-«le-frise. 
llcintt. {b) A similar carl armed with a largi- 
crossbow', or witli a small cannon in tin' lif- 
t< entb <‘entury. Ilein'c — (r) The cannon itself 
so nsed, 

ribaudourt, a. [ME.. < OF. nlnnulonr, < riband, 
ribald: see rdndd.] A ribald. 

1 pchal 1) ndeii hem he.ire fode that feitlifuliilie 1> lien ; 
Sa\ e .Ia< ke the mgelolir, and bmete of the ht il\ ilei, 

And Uobiit the nhnudinir for his musti wonles 

Javrx J’hiU'iiKiii (A) >ii htk 
ribaudrOUSt, a. Same as nhiddnnts. 
riWudryt, a. An obsolete form of ninildry. 
ribaudyt, a. See nlmldy. 

Ribbail's bandage, A Sjiica bandage for tlio 
instej). 

ribband, a. An obsolete or arcliaic form of 
ribbon. 

rib-band (vib'band), a. In .'ihip-hnililinfi : (a) 
A piece of timber extending the length of the 
S(pua*e body of a A’essel, used to Kecure (he 
frames in position until the outside idanking 
is put on, (b) A square timber of the slip fas- 
tened lengtliw’ise in the bilgeways to prevent 
the timbers of the cradle from slipping outw’ard 


during launcliing. See cut uuder launcliUuj- 
ivays, (c) A scantling of Avood, about 15 feet 
long and 4 inches square, used in rack-lashing 
gun-platfonns to keep tlio platform secure: 
also used for mortar-platforras. Tw'O rib-bands 
accompany every platform — Rib-band line, in 
ship-building, own of the dingonal lines on tlie body-iilan, 
by means ol which the imints called surmarks, w'hero tiie 
respective bevelings are to be applied to the limbers, are 
marked oil upon the mold. — Rib-band nail, \i\8hip-huild- 
ing, a nail liaving niautcronnd liead with a ring to prevent 
the head from splitting the timber or being drawnthrougli : 
used chiclly for fastening rib-bands. Also written riWi’n/;- 

7ini7. 

rib-baste (ril)'brist), r. t. To baste the ribs o£ ; 
beat severely; rib-roast. JJalliwcll. [Prov. 
Eli;-.] 

ribbed (ribd), a. [< rilA + -ed 2 .] j. Eiirnislied 
ivitli ribs; st.rengtlieiied or supported by ribs, 
ill any sense of tlio word. 

Bibbed vaulting was the greatest improvement which 
the ^ledifcval aichltect.s made on the Itoman vaults, giv- 
ing not only adilitional strength of construction, but an 
apparent vigour and expression to tlic vault which is one 
of the greate.st beauties of the style. 

J. Fergii^son, Hist. Arch., I. 52.'). 

2. Formed into rib.s or ridges; liaving alter- 
nato lines of jirojectioii and depression ; ridged: 
as, ribbed e]oth; ribbed hoso. 

Ami tboii art tong, and lank, and blown. 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

Wordsworth, Lines eontiibuted to Coleridge’s Ancient 

IMarlner. 

This ribbed mountain structure . . . alwajs wears a 
mantle of beauty, changeable purple and violet. 

C. D. ironirr, Their I’ilgrimagc, p. 205. 

3 . In anat. and rno/., having a rib or ribs, in 
any sense; costal; costate; eostiferous— Rib- 
bed arch. See rtrc/ii.— Ribbed armor, armor consist- 
lag of iJdgcs alternating with sunken bands, which are 
U'lmlly set with studs. It Is descrllied In tlio tourney- 
book of IteiiC of Anjou as composed of cuir-bouilli upon 
w lilch small liars, appaiently of metal, are laid, and either 
sew‘'d to tlie leather, or em'crcd by an additional thick- 
ness of Ic.itbcr, wlileli Is glued to the liackgiound.— Rib- 
bod-fabrlcmachlno, a knittiiig-macbiiiefor making the 
rili-slltch. It has special ndJtislmciitA in liolli |H>wcr- and 
liand-iuacbines. and can be set to make dllfcrcnt forms or 
combiiiathmsof stllclie*. as the polka-rlb, one and-oiici ill, 
etc. /;. II. Knight.— fibbed lonn, plate, velveteen, 
etc. See the tioniiM. 

ribbing (rib'ing), n. [Verbal 11. of n/d, r.] 1. 

An as-‘cmblagc or arrangemoiit of ribs, ns tim- 
berwork sustaining a vaulted ceiling, ridges 
on cloth, veins in the leaves of jilants, etc. — 2 . 
In ayri., a kind of iinjierfoct plowing, formerly 
common, by which stiibb!eswerorai>idIy turiunl 
over, <‘Vory altcrnnto stri]) only being moveil. 
lU thh mctliod only half the laml Is mlsed. the furrow 
Itettig laid oxer quite Itat. and covering nil equal space of 
(lie lexel surface. A similar openilioti E still ill use in 
Some places, after laud ban lieeii piilveri/ed clean plow- 
lags amt H le.id) for receiving tlie seed, and tlie mode of 
sowing upon land tinis prepared is also called ribbing, 

ribbing-nail (rib'ing-iij*il), n. Same as nb-band 
nad (wliich see, under nb-band). 
ribble-rabblc (ribM-rab^l), «. [A varied redu- 
plication of rabble-.] 1. A nibble; a mob. 

A rihble-rabbte id g<ie'«lps 

Jtdtn Taglor, Works (1C::0). (.Vure* ) 

2. Idle ami low' talk; lewd or indecent lan- 
guage; sometimes used adjeclively. 

T erj' Hod incre> (qimtli (be w«>man xxitb much dl«!duin 
ill liiT eMiinteiiatice) If thou giutest my caien any more 
wllli liij rdAdf-rabbte 

Ilianni 0 / rranriun (10.'«5). (A’flre.'*.) 

Such xxleked stulf, sneb eoj^-’iioiis babldc. 

Siieli inieontb, wiet«!Kd nhblr rabhlr 

Iluddjra'f /iVdinri/'* (ITtNl). (Saves,) 

ribble-rotVt (rib'I-rb), ». [A burlesque name, 
after analogy of rn/ntarolc. (T. nbblc-rabble,] 
A list of rabble. 

This witeb of n7)Wr-r(»»r rebran-es, 

(If Meurx> names in scuivj xerses. 

Cotton, WoiKh p. lia. {llalliwt'll ) 

ribbon (rib'qn), n. and a. [Formerly also nbon, 
nlnnij also nband, nhhand (appar. simulating 
banil, and still used arcbaically ) ; < ME. riban, 
rdnind, < OF. riban, rnhen, rnhant, V, rnhan, 
dial, rch'int, riban (ML, rnbanitfi), a ribbon; 
jicrliaps of (Vllie origin: ef. Ir. ribiHf a ribbon, 
nlnan, a riliboii, fillet, = W, i7/i7>/n, a streak; 
If. nhc, a Hake, hair, ribbon, = Gael, rib, ribc, a 
hair, rag, clout, = W. rhib, a streak. The Bret. 
; is prob. < F.] I, »- 1. Originally, a stripe 
in a material, or the band or border of a gar- 
niont, w'hether Avoven in the stuff or applied. 
— 2. A strip of rjiio stuff, as silk, satin, or a’oI vet, 
ImA’iiig two selA'ages. Itiblioiis in this sense seem 
to linve liecii Introduced in the sKtcentli centuiy. Ordi- 
narily rlldionBnrcniadcof xxldtlisx'nryingfroni one fourlli 
of an inch, or perhaps even less, to seven or ciglit inches, 
tint occasioimliysnsli-riliboiisortbelikc arc made of much 
greater xvidths. According to the fastilonof the day, riii- 
boiiB arc made richly figured or brocaded, of corded slik 


with velvet and satin stripes, satin-faced on each side, the 
txvo sides being of different colors, each perfect, and in 
many otlier styles. 

Get your apparel together, good strings to your lieards, 
new nbbons to your pumps. Shale., M. K. D., iv. 2. 37. 
Sxvect-faced Corinna, deign the riband tie 
Of tliy cork-slioe, or else tliy slave will die. 

Marston, Scouige of Villanie, viii. 7. 

Slie ’s torn tlie ribbons frae lier liead, 

Tliey xverc haitli tliick and narrow'. 

The Braes o' Yarrow (Oliild’s Ballads, III. 71), 

It xvas pretty to see the young, pretty ladies dressed like 
men, in velvet coats, caps xvith ribbands, and witli laced 
bands, just like men. Pepys, Diary, .Inly 27, 1(105, 

.lust for a liamlful of silver lie left us ; 

.Tiist for a riband to stick in liis roat. 

Browning, Lost Leader, 

3. Specifically, the honorary distinction of an. 
order of Iniighthood, usually in tw'o forms r 
first, tho broad ribbon, denoting the highest 
class of such an order (for Avhich see cordon, 7); 
second, tho small knot of ribbon a\'oto in the 
buttonhole by members of an order w'hcn not 
Avoaring tho cross or other badge. Blue ribbon ami 
red ribbon are often used to denote the orders of the (inr- 
tcnind Bath lespcctively. A blue ribbon xvas also a badge- 
of the Order of tlie Holy Ghost in l-Tanco. Compare corrfo/i 
bleu, under cordon. 

4. That Avhich resembles a ribbon in shape; a 
long and Jiarrow strip of anything. 

The houses stood xvell hack, leaving a ribbon of xvasto 
land on either side of the road. 

B. Jj. Stevenson, Inland A'oyage, p. OS. 

These [spiral iicbuhe] arc usually elongated strings or 
ribbonsoi nebulous mattertxvislcd about a central nucleus- 
and seen by us in the fonn of a spiral curx'c. 

The Century, XXXIX. 458. 

5. }d, Koins for driA'ing. [Colloq.] 

He (Egalitd) drove bis own phaeton xvjien it xvas decid- 
edly low for a man of fashion to handle the ribands. 

Phillqis, Essays from tho 'limes, I. 70. 

If he had ever held the coachman’s ribbons \n his hiuul.s, 
as I have in my younger days— a— he would know’ that 
stopping is not always easy. 

George Kliol, TulixIIolt, xvil. 

6. A strip ; a slirod : as, tlie sails Avero torn to 
ribbons. 

They’re verj’ naked ; tlicir things is all to nV^Wiof. 

Mnyhew, London Labour and London Boor, II, 8L 

7. In spinning, a continuous straud of cotton 
or otlicr fiber ill a loose, untwisted condition; 
a sliver. — 8. In mctal-n'orl:i)\(j, a long, thin 
.strip of metal, such as {a) a Avatch-spring; (h) 
a thin steel band for a belt, or an endless saw ; 
((’) a tliin band of nnignosium for burning; (d) 
a thin steel strip for measuring, resembling a- 
tape-line. — 9. One of tho stripes painted on 
arrow-shafts, generally around the shaftment. 
Al.^'O called rlan-niarl:, oicner-niarl:, (jamc-tally, 
etc. .Imrr. VuL, July. ISSG, p. 075. — 10. Anar- 
row web of silk for liand-stainp.'', saturated 
w’ith fi'co color, Avhieh is readily transferred by 
pressure to jiaper. — 11. In stainvd-ylass n'orh 
and tho like, a striji or thin bar of lead gi*ooA*ed 
to Iiohl tlio edges of tho glass. See lead-, 7. — 
12. In her., a hearing considered usually as ono 

of tlie suliordinarios. It is a di- y; j 

minutivo of tho bend, and one 
eightli of its Avidth. — 13. In 
carp,, a long tliin strip of Avood, 
or a scries of such strips, uniting 
several parts. Compare rib-hand. 

— 14. Xant., a painted molding 
on tho sido of a sliip — Autophyte 
ribbon, a Swiss ribbon jirintcd in a luce jinttern by means 
of zinc plates jiroilueed 1>y a plioto-engiaving jirocess from 
n real lace nricinal. K, II. Knight.— "Blue ribbon, (n) 
A bioail, ilaik-blue libboii. the bolder embroidered with 
gobi, worn by inembcis of the Older of the Garter diago- 
nally across tho breast. 

They get invited ... to assemblies . . . xvherc they 
see stais ami blue ribbons. l)i<!raiii, Sybil, iv. 3. 

(b) Tiguratlvely, anything w liich marks the attainment of 
an object of ambition ; also, the object itself. 

In Germany the art r»f cmciHling Is no longer tlic chief 
ai t of the sclitd.ir. A biilliant ami certain conjecture is 
no longer the blue ribbon of his career. 

Fortnightly Bei\, X. S., XLIIL 47. 

(r) A nicmher of the Order of the Garter. 

AVhy should dancing round a Jfay-polc he more obso- 
lete tliaii holding a Chapter of the Garter? asked Lout 
Henry. The Duke, who xvas a blue-ribbon, felt this a home 
thrust. Dhracli, Coiiingsbj-, Hi. 3. 

(d) The badge of a society pledged to total abstinence from 
the use of Intoxicating diinks : it consists of a bit of blue 
ribbon worn in a buttonhole — China ribbon, a ribbon, 
about an eighth of an inch xvidc, formerly nsed in the toi- 
let. but now for markers inserfed in bound books ami the 
like, ami also in a kind of cmbroideiy xvhioli takes its name 
Loin the employment of this material.— China-ribbon 
embroidery, a kind of embroidery much in favor in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, ami recently re- 
vived. 'The needle is threaded with a ribbon, xvhich is 
drawn through tlie material as xvell ns applied upon it. — 
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I ’ '■li' '1 S'^te lincutil ribbon, or radula, of a whelk 
r "I- .interior end 5 posterior en t .» transverse row of 

- tc fh . f, centra!: /, 1. l.iltr.i!. 

Liiininl ribbon, in Mnlhisca. the .surface thnt hears the 

Mi: til* r.ulula. rpfftjfrr (with cut). 

— yidameiital ribbon, ^cc petersham 

nbbon. u rihb.jti of c\tra tluLlcness. tisiially w:ttcn‘t! on 
' 'll 'i 1< >■. II' ’ in SM linen's drf«s to stietnrtli-Mi tlir s,kii t 
;i* fh i'" I •' .. a'lil abo :ts n lioU-nhhon f hi ii l»-U-ri!»- 
L .iiii'hjfi. ‘'omp.iTepofh'hT. — Red ribbon, (u) 
1 1, n’di '•! I { till- onii-r of llie Datli, U'lcit tf di'notc the 
il •' iti i-t III tl it ••liler, or the onlcr .a-, In* lias 

c * til* r.' ' (fi) The tibhon of n kiiiclit of the 

; i.'j *1 . 1 11..I1M-. 

II. 1. of ribbon: ws, rihh'»n bow; 

r!)>h ,i, Tritniiiiii^r. — 2. Inb/Mtf';v//,,c‘lisira(.'turiz(‘«l 
bv p.trallol h.-iiuKnf difforent oolor.s: ns, rihhnt 
n:;;iT('. — 3. Pertaining to tlie I?ibbon 

S*»eioty or to Pibbonism: as, a Jlihhnif loflm*. 

— Ribbon isinglass, letter. the nomis.— Ribbon 
sections, a fones or chain of mierotouio*cut sections 
vliieJi rvniain attached to cncli otiier, edue to cdk’e, !>> 
im ’.nsiif the imhediUng material. — Ribbon Society, m 
7ri*'i /,»>♦., a «eLTCt as’-ocialion fonnid about 1M»5 in o}>- 
p >«ihnn to the Uraiifre orpaniaitinn of the nortliem Irish 

eo named from the urcen rihlion uorn as a 
b 'iL'e by the members. Theprimarj* object of the focietj 
s 'Mil mei^’ctl in a stru;: 2 le atraiii't tlie landlord ela«s, 
with the jmtpo'eof «!cenrinK In temints llslty of tenure, 
nr of in11i>*linc retaliation for real or supj) 0 «'ed nirniri.m 
opjire'-iiin. The memhers >'i4.rf bound tn^retlur by an 
oatli, hid pi'««nrd3 nml signs, and verc divided Ioc;Uly 
into lo-lgL' 

ribbon (Vili'<>n), r. /. [Foniiorly (ami still ni-- 
rliaioiilly) also rihtiiirl, riltliuiitr; early mod. K. 
also rc'iiiiKl ; < jrE. riliiiiicit, ri/liam'ii. < rilmii, a 
riblii-in: see ri]ihi»i, ii.] 1. To border with 
.siriiws le-eiiililiiip: ribbons; strijic; streak. 

It 10 a ilnwo may not fnrbere 
i:iig-e« rilifiiiol utthgold to wore, 

fi/tlir Jlnif, 1 47fi'-. 

I could ‘>11 idl the iiilaml \allcys njth broad 

vater-*. A’ /A i?fof/.'>»iftr<', rxjrim Roono, xh ili 

When (init.itiMii« of stones arc wi^lud. . . 

p'lur ewh » f tin* cfdor** t*.*parnttly upon the Marble, t.ak- 
mg c.arf to ‘■yire-id them In small jitvil' over the wliolcfiu- 
f K i . llieti v-iiha wontlen Ptiatuht.form tlie n^jinoK-tf sliades 
whicli arc \'I*-hi.«l l»y Hchtly ^m^^lng the mixtim*, 

MnrlU‘-]yiirlrr, { 12^. 

2. To adorn with rilitions. 

jlacli her n'l/fi'/>»'(f tambourine 
Hinging nn tlie tnotlutain-.«ud, 

V> ifh ft lowly frighten'd mien 
('nine ftlKUit tlie youthful god. 

Arnold, litnpedoclea on Ktnn. 

llenkk gall) n««imllaled to his niitlquc dre.am these 
pi'torai siir^Ivab, nVj6amfin.'7 the niny-polc ns 
though it neie flf* tone-tipped n«l of J)IonjflUS. 

E. rr. (/Kt*'*, ill Ward's niig, I'oet^, II. 12<*. 

3. To fonn into loiiR narrow strips; cause to 
tahe the slinjie of rilibon. 

When it (v ax in bleachingl . . . still continues jellow 
upon tln’ fracture, U Is renaUed, ribbaiifd, and again 
bl«*nrhrd. Workfhfrp ib-ccipU, Ut ser., p .{.‘■1. 

ribbon-bordering fnb'qii-borMur-ing), n. In 
u-o of foliiigo-pliifits set in ribbons or 
strip'-., fif t*ouir:i‘-ting shados us i\ bordcT; nKo. 
ti ImribT Thus formoil. 

NS l.ftlit r It (tin gardi nlwent in tavrihboiidjnrdrrinq and 
b‘ ddiiig out 1 1 silt*-, or e.'-nyed the cla'-sic.d, u 1th in.irble 
*•. .Ifi'-'-t Hraildvn, Hostages to rorluiie, il. 

ribbon-brake (ril/pn-brak), ?/. A brako hnv- 
iiitf a Ij.iM'l whi'di liourly snrrojinds Hit’ svlioel 
wJni*.*' iiKitioM j'* to lio cbrckofl. 
rib-bone (nl)'i)‘)ii), u. [< MK. rilihrlKm (:= Sw. 
rihh*f,i s=Dai!. n'hhru)’ < nVd + //ourk] A rib. 
And 'ill ] made man llkkcfit to hyiiM'elf one, 

And Kir of liis nbO>' bon ulllnoiitcn cn> inenc. 

J'ifra JdrnnTi/m (IJ), Ix. IH. 

ribbon-fish fnb'qn-risli), n, Ono of Kiuidry 
fisin-s of lout', sU-nder, coinprosscd form, like 
u ribbon, as t lio.so of the gnneru C'< pokf, Trivhtu- 
ru'<, Trnrhj/jilf niy, and Jtcfjdh'cus : espocially ajj- 
pli*>*‘ to llioso of tlio suborder T/ruinsotni, Hoe 
the tfoiinical name'?, and cut under 
ribbon-f^ass (riij'on-gras), n. A striped green 
and svliite garden variety of llic grass Phalnrlfi 
drumlhinrcd. Also called pmuted-tfraas, 
ribbon-gurnard ('nl/on-g6r*’n||rd), «. A fislioC 
tin* family Macruridic or LrjndosomalidiC, A, 
Admit 

ribboningi (rib'on-ing), u, [Also rihhaning, rib’ 
anbuj; < MI3. rihanyng; verbal n. of rihhony r,] 
1. A striped or ornamented border. 

It [the robe] fill wol 
With orfrayB Icyd was cverydel. 

And porlralcd In the n&flni/n/ 7 c« 

Of dukes storj'cs and of kynges. 

Horn, o/ the 1. 1077. 
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2. An ornament made of ribbon. 

What gloves xveT give and ribanings. 

JlerricJCy To the Maids, to Walke Abroad. 

Bibbonism (rib'on-izm), «. [< Ribbon + -ism.] 
Tbe principles and metliods of the Eibbon So- 
ciety of Ireland. See under ribboiif a. 

There had always smouldered M'hitoboyism, 

some form of that protean Vehnigericlit wliich strove, 
too often by nnmanly methods, to keep alive a dicker of 
manly independence. Contemporarg Rev., LI. 243. 

ribbon-line (rib'on-lin), «. In 7/or/., a long, 
gcntu'ally marginal, bed of close-sot iilants in 
coni rusted colors. Henderson j Haiulbook of 
Plants. 

Bibbonman (rib'qn-nian), ; pi. Ribbonmen 
(-men)* [See 7*/7///oa/s///.] A member of nn 
Irish Kibbon lodge; an adherent of Ribboiiisin. 

Orjingcmen ami lUbhonwai once divided Ireland. 

The American, VII. 133. 

ribbon-map (nb'pn-map), n. A map printed 
on a long strip wiiicli winds on an axis within 
a ease. 

ribbon-pattern (rib'qn-pat^ern), n. A deco- 
rated design imitating interlacing and knotted 
ribbons. 

ribbon-register (rib'on-roj' is-t(*r), n. Same as 
r/r//s/rrt, 11. 

ribbon-saw (rib'pn-su), n. Same as handsaw. 

ribbon-seal (rib'qn-sel), n. A seal of the genus 
IJi'ihiophora. Jl/fau iafa, the male of Nvhieh is 
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Bibes^ (ri'bez), n. [NL. (Linnasus, 1737), < 
ML. ribesium, currant: see ribes^.] A genus 
of polypetalous shrubs, constituting the tribe 
Ribcsicic in tlio order Saxifragaccie, and produ- 
cing small flowers with four or five scale-like 
petals, four or five stamens, two styles, and an 
ovoid calyx-tube united to the ovary, contin- 
ued above into a tubular or bell-shaped four- or 
five-cleft limb, which is often colored. Tliereare 
about 75 species, natives of temperate Europe, Asia, and 
America, and of the Andes. Several species extend north- 
ward In Alaska nearly or quite to the arctic circle. The 
pinntsof this genus are often covered with reslnousglands, 
and the stems arc sometimes spaiingly aimed with spines 
below the axils. They hear scattered and often clustered 
leaves, wliicli are pctioled ancl’entirc or crenately lobed or 
cut, plicate or com ohito in the bud. 'J he llowers are of- 
ten unisexua! by abortion, arc white, yellow, red, or green, 
raicly purple, in color, and occur citlier singly or few to- 
getiicr, or, in the currants, In laccmes. Tlie fruit is an 
oblong or splierlcal pulpy beny, containing one cell and 
few or many seeds, and crowned with the calyx-lobes. 
Several species, mostly with thomy and often also prickly 
stems, tlie flowers single or few together, the fruit often 
spiny, are known os gooseberries; other species, wholly 
unarmed, with raceined flowers and srnootli fruit, are 
grouped ns cnirants. if. Uromdaria is the common gar- 
den or English gooseberiy. (Sec£/oo^cftcrr»/.) Ii. specio- 
sum is the showy flowering gooseberrj' or fiiclisia-flowered 
gooseberiT' of California, much prized in cultivation for its 
briglit-rcd drooping flowers with far-exserted red stamens. 
li. gracilc of the central United States, its fruit bearing 
long red spines, is called Missoxiri gooncbertnj. li. nihrum, 
the common red currant (see currant-, 2), is native in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and northern North America. R. nigrum is 
the garden black currant, a native of the northern Old 
World; H.Jloridum is the wild black currant of America. 


oiiriou.«!iylmticlo<l with wlntisb on a (Inrkgroiinfl, 
fis if adornoil with ribbons. It inhabits tho 
North Pacific. 

ribbon-snake (rib'on-.snaU), u. A small Blon- 
der Btrijiod snnko,**/iH/«TH/// saunta, abnmlant 
in the united States: a kind of garden snake, 
having sovornl long yellow stripes on a dark 
variegated ground. It in a very ])rctty and 
quite harmle.ss sorqient. Hoe EuUenia, 
ribbon-stamp (rib'qn-.stnmp), «. A small and 
simple form of printing-pre.ss which tran.sfers 
to paper tho freo color in a movable ribbon 
whtoh eovors tbo etainp. 
ribbon-tree (rib'mi-tre), «. See Plagianthus. 
ribbon-wave (nl/pn-wAv). n. A common Lti- 
ro[ioan gcornctrid moth, Aeuiaiui m'crsata : an 
Knglish eolleetoif;^ name, 
ribbonweed (rib'pn-wed), ». Tho onlinary 
fonn of tho seaweed Laminaria savchanna, 
whoso frond Iia.s a long fiat blade, Komolimos 
TnombranaeeouR and waved on tlio margin. 
[Prov. Kng.] Treas. of Rot. 
ribbon-wire (rib'pn-wir), «. A kind of tape in 
Nvliicdi several lino wires an* introdneoil, riin- 
Tiing in the dirootion of tbo length of tbo stnfT. 
It is employed by milliiiorH for slroiigtlioiiing 
or stilTening their work. 

ribbonwood (rib'pn-wnd), n. A Rinall hnnd- 
soino malvaeeous 1ri*e, /{ofirrta popnlnca, of 
New Zi'jiland. its b.irk nffttrdsn dcmulcciit drink, ntul 
nl«fi Fvrvrs f»ir <*»r«l:igc 11 In *h»nl>llc.’»s iiunied from the 
ilbhoiollke strips of Its biirk. 

ribbon-worni{rib'qji-\\i*rin), I/. 1. .Samoas//f/>r- 
/ren//,— 2. A nomertoan or nemortino worm; 
ono of tho Kvnartta: so ealied from the ex- 
traordinary leiigllj and flatti*nod form of some 
of them as tho long Hoa-worms of tlio family 
Lincidir, whi'di attain /i length of many foot, as 
Linens viarinUK, 

ribebaf, ribecat, n. Same as rvher. 
ribes'i (ribz), «. sing, and pi. [= Dun. W7i.v, cur- 
rant; < OF, ribes, ‘*rod gooRcbomes, boyond- 
Hoa gooseberries, garden eurruns, bastard eur- 
rans” (Cotgi'avo), F, rihes = It. rihes, “red 
goosebories, bastard coraiis, or common ribos” 
(Florio), prop, sing., = Hp. rihes, ouiTant-treo, 
< ML, ribesy rihusy rihemnn, ribasiumy<. Aw r/7/r.v, 
rlbuSy Pers. ^ribuj, gooseberry.] A cuiTant ; 
gonernlly ns plural, currants. 

Red OooschprICB, or rihes,iio refresh and coole the hole 
stoinackc and llucr, and are good agninst nil Inflammn- 
lions. Langham, Garden of Health, p. 283. 



t. llrnnch with IMowen of Mi^un Currant Klities auret4m). 

fruiU Ilf re<l ciirr.nnl (A*, rnhrum)', x fruit of Eui*lish gooseberry 
lA c , 4 , fruit of wiIlI gooseberry (.ytiosbnli). 

R. aureum, the golden, Irnffnlo, or Missouri currant, wild 
in tho western I'lillcd Slates, is in common cultivation 
for ilB early hrJghUjcllow spicy-scented floners. R. mn- 
the rcd-flowcred currant of California and Ore- 
gon, Is another well-known ornamental species. It. pro* 
Flraluvt. the fetid currant of northern woods in America, 
emits a nnuaeoiiR odor when bruised. 

RibesieEB (ri-bo-si'u-u), [NL. (A. Rieliavd, 
lK2:i).< Ilihcs- + -C.T.] A tribe of pclj-petnloiis 
pliitils of tlic order l^nxifrnrjtircre. it is clmmctcr- 
171(1 b) a onu-cellcd ovarj* seeds immersed in pulp, alter- 
nate undivided leaves, without fret* stipules, and com- 
monly r.icemcd or clubteieU lloweis. It consists of the 
genus Ilibcf. 

rib-faced (rib'fast), a. Having the face ribbed 
orridgoil; rib-nosed. 

rib-grass (rib'grns), ». q’ho English or ribwort 
plantiiin, Plantago lanccolata. 

The rich Inlleld ground pioduced spontaneously rib 
granK, white, >uUo«, ami red clover, with the other plants 
of which cattle aic fondest. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 19C. 

ribibet, »■ [Also nhihle; < J[K. ribilic,< OF. ri- 
hibc, riihrhr, rrbiihe, ele.: see rrfccc.] 1. A mu- 
bical instrument ; n rebee. 

'I'hc ribthe Is Bald to have had three strings, to have 
hcen played with a how, and to have hcen introduced into 
Spain hy the iMoors. Skeat, I’icis Phnsman, II. 420. 

2. A Bhrill-voieod old woman. 

This Rompnour, ever waltyiig on hh pi'oy. 

Rod forth to sompne a widow, nn old ribibe, 
rynyng a cause, for he wolde hrihe. 

Chaucer, Kriar’s Tale, 1. 79. 
Thcro came an old rnhule, 

She lialteil of a kybe. 

SkcUon, Elynour Rumtnyng, 1. 42. 
Or some good rihihe about Kentish town 
OrTIogsdcn, you would Imng now for a witch. 

R. Jonson, Devil is nn Ass, i. 1. 

ribibei (ri-bib'). v. i. [ME. rybyben; < rihibcj ?/.] 
To play on a ribibo. 

Tlio ration Re/. ./Infit/., I. 81. {JJallxxcell,) 
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ribiblet (ri-bib'I ). 71. [yu-l. rihil'lr, nihibtc: fcp 
rihihr, rfb^r.] 71*7 rihihc. 

Iji tvrt iity rn'xnrre lit* trir>P'’ an*! d.iuncc, . . . 

And pU \ I n f'jntr*. s fn a fin'll 

Oi'mcrr, ililliT's Talc, 1. U.'. 

Wli. ri, inj frlcri'l, i* )mir ll-Mlc, }niir nVW»*, nr such- 
lil:f lii'tniiti' fit 1*cl<>ni:itij; to a inln'trtl ' 

(pi'itcd In i^irntVf >i>orts ami I'astlmc«, p. 271. 

ribibourt, »'• pni nhxhour, < or. ^rilthnury < 
ribUtf , ;i nbibe: sf-e rih\hr.'\ One who ])lays on 
tlio ril)ih'‘. 

A rihihonr, a ratoncrc, a rakjer of Chcpe. 

Pier^ Plowman (II), v. 322, 

ribless (rib'les), r/. [< nb'^ + -/e.*;''.] 1. Hav- 

iiio’ no ril)". — 2. So fat tliat the ribs cannot be 
felt. 

■\Vliere Toil “liall call the cliarmer Health his bride, 

And L.iUf,’htcT tickle I’lcntj's rihlm side ! 

Cofm’(Oe, 'J'o a Youn" Ass. 

riblet Crib'lef), [< + -/c/.] Alittlorib; 

a rudinientary rib; a vertebral jileurapophysis 
not developed into a free and functional rib: 
as, a cervical rihict of man. Sec pkurajwjihysis. 

The surface has loneitudinal ridccs.ivhich on the hinder 
moiety of the valve arc connected by transverse riblct^. 

Gcol Maff,, IV. -J:.!. 

rib-like (rib'Uk), a. [< rtb^ 4- ///.c.] Resem- 
bling a nb; of the nature of a rib. 

Pthh'Kf cartilaginous rods appear in the first second, 
and more or fewer of the succeeding visceral arches in all 
but the lowest Vertebrata. IJiuletj, Anat. Vert,, p. 22. 

rib-nosed (rib'nozd), a, ^a^^ug the side of the 
snout ribbed; lib-faced, as a baboon. See 
inaudnil, and cut under bahoou. 
ribonf, a. An obsolete form of ribbon. 
ribosa (ri-bo'siu, n. Same as rebnzo. 
rib-piece (rib'pes), n. A rib-roast, 
rib-roast (rib'rost), ». 1. A .ioint of meat for 

roasting which includes one or more ribs of 
the animal, — 2. A beating or drubbing; a 
cudgeling. 

Such a pccce of fllchinp is ns punishable with ribroast 
among the turne-spits at Pie Corner, 

Maroccus Extatiens (1595). (Ualliicell.) 

rib-roast (rib'vdst), r. t, [< rib'^ + roast^ r.] 
To beat soundly ; cudgel; thrash. 

Tom, take thou a ciulgdl and rib roost him. 

Let me alone, quoth Tom, I will bc-ghost him. 

Poicland, Night.Kaven (1020). (Xarcs.) 

But much I scorne my fingers sliould be foule 

With heating such a durty duughill-owle. 

But I’ll rW-roast thee and bum-bast thee still 

With my enraged muse and angry quill. 

John Taylor, Works (1030). (Xares.) 

I have been pinched in flesh, and well rib-roasted under 
my former masters; but I'm in now for skin and all. 

Sir II. L' Estrange. 

rib-roaster (rib'ros^''t6r), n. A heavy blow on 
the ribs; a body-blow. [Colloq.] 

There was some terrible slugging. . . . In the fourth and 
last lound the men seemed afraid of each other. Clearj- 
planted two nb-roa^ers, and a tap on Langdon's face. 

Philadelphia Times, May 0, iSSG, 

rib-roasting (rib'ros'''ting), n. A beating or 
drubbing; a cudgeling. 

That done, he rises, humbly bow’s, 

And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 

Departs not meanly piouU, and boasting 
Of his magnificent nh roasting. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. i. 24S. 

Every day or two he w'as sure to get a sound rib-roasting 
for some of his misdemeanors. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 335. 

rib-roostf, r. t. Soo rih-roasi. 
ribskint, [Early mod. E. rijbfd'ifn, < ME. ryb- 
scUyn (also rybbyugc-shiu); < rib'-^ + skin.'\ A 
piece of leather worn in flax-dressing. Com- 
pare trip-.skin. HaUiiccU. 

Theyr rybslajn and tliejT spyndell. 

Sfccltnn, Elynour Ilummyng, 1. 299. 

rib-stitch (rib'stich), n. In croclict-work, a 
stitch or point by which a fabric is produced 
having raised ridges alternately on the one side 
and the other. 

Kibston pippin. [From liibston, in Yorkshire, 
where Sir Henry Goodrieke planted three pips 
obtained fiom Rouen in Normandy. Twodied, 
but one survived to become the parent of ail the 
Ribston apples in England. (Brewer.)] A fine 
variety of winter apple. 

rib-vaulting '^rib'vul ting), a. In arc//., vault- 
ing liaviug ribs projecting below the general 
surface of the ceiling for support or ornament, 
ribwort (rib'wert), ». See ff'antaiu'^. 

-ric. [< ME. -nchcj -ru'l'Cy used in comp., as in 
bi'^chop-, kmc-, kiny-, ivcorcUl-, earth-, henven- 
richc, realm, jurisdiction, power, of a bishop, 
king, the world, earth, heaven, etc.: same as 
ME. rirhc, < AS. vice, reign, realm, dominion: 
see richc'^, «.] A termination denoting jurisdic- 
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tinn, or a district over which govomraent is 
exorcised. It occurs in bishopric, ami a few 
word*- now obsolete. 

Kicania (ri-ka'in-jj), «. [NL. (Gennar, ISIS).] 
The t}*pical genus oi Jliconiida:. 

Kicauiids (rik-a-m'i-<le), [NL.. < Ilicanin 
4- -id/c,] A large family of Iiomopterons in- 
sects, t^qnfied by the genus ilieanittf belonging 
to the group I'ntyorubi. it includes many beautiful 
and strikinjr tropical and subtropical forms. Also, ns a 
subfamily, 7.*icrtnii(/a, /i*iean»7i.T. 

Kicardiail (ri-klir'di-an), a. and u. [< Eicardo 
(see dcf.) 4- -m«.] I. o. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of David Ricardo, an English politi- 
cal economist (1772-1823), or his theories. 

It Is Interesting to observe that M.altlius. though the 
combination of his doctrine of population with the prin- 
ciples of Bicardo composed the creed for some time pro- 
fessed by all the ‘ orthodox”cconomists,dld not him«elf 
accept the iiiVnrdmn scheme. Kncyc. Brit., XIX. 370, 

11. ». An adherent or follower of Ricardo. 

Though in his great work he (Ran) kept cle.ar of the 
exaggerated ahstmetion of the Iticardians. and rejected 
some of theira priori assumptions, lie never joined the his- 
torical school. Encyc. Brit., XX. 204, 

ricasso (ri-kas'6), u. [Origin obscure.] That 
part of tlio blade of a rapier which is included 
between the outermost guard (sec cnp-guanl, 
counter-guard) and the cross-guard, ortho point 
of connection between the blade and the hilt. 
In the rapier of the sixteentli centurj* this part was imr- 
1 ower and thicker than the blade proper, and usually rec- 
t.'ingiilar in section. Compare heeP, 2 (oX and talon, and 
see cut under hilt. 

Riccati's equation. [Named after Count Jaco- 
po lUccati (1G7G-1754).] Properly, the equa- 
tion ax"^dx 4* hy-dx = dy, b\it usually tho equa- 
tion dy I dx 4* iy- = cj*"*, an equation always 
solvable by Bessel’s functions, and often in 
finite terms. 

Riccia(rik'si-ri),«. [NL. (Micheli, 1729), named 
after P. Francisco Eicci, an Italian botanist.] 
A genus of crv'ptogaiuous plants of tho class 
JlcpaticfC, typical of tho order Eicciaccfc, 
They are delicate little terrestrial or pseudo aquatic, 
chiefly annual, plants witli thnllosc vegetation. The thal- 
lus is at first radlately divided from the center, which often 
soon decays: the divisions arc bifid or dltrlcliotomous ; 
the frultis immersed in the tlialliis, sessile; and the spores 
are alveolate or muriculatc, flattish, and angular. There 
are 20 Nortli American species. 

Ricciacese (rik-si-a'se-o), n.pl. [NL. (End- 
lieher, 1836), < Eiccia + -accie.'] An oi'dor of 
tlialloso crj'ptogamons plants of tho class 
Hcpaiicic, typified by tho genus Eiccia. By 
Leitges they arc regarded as forming a connecting-link 
between the Junycrmannmrc/c and tiie 31archantiacc/e ; 
but they are in some respects of simpler structure than 
cither of tlicsc orders. The thalltis is usually Hat. branch- 
ing dichotoinously, and floating on water or rooting in soil. 
The fruit is sliort-pedicellcd or sessile on the thallns or 
immersed in it; the capsule is free or connate witli the 
calyptra, globose, rupturing irregularly; tlic spores arc 
usually angular; and elatere arc wanting. 

rice^ (ris), «. [Early mod. E, also ryce, ri:c; < 
late ^lE, ryce rs D. rijst = MLG. rJs = MHG. 
ris, G. rcis = Sw. Dan. ris, < OF. ris, F. riz = 
Pr. ris = It. riso (ML. risus, risum), < JiL. ory- 
suni, It. oryza, rice, = Ar. uruzz, aruzz, ruzz (> 
Sp. Pg, arroz), < Gr, 6pi<o, 6pi<or, rice (plant 
and grain); from an OPers. form prescr\'cd in 
the Pushtu (Afghan) wrijzcy, wrijey, pi., rice, 
wrijza^h, a grain of rice; cf. Skt. vrihi, rice.] 

1, The grain of the rice-plant. 
It forms a larger part of human food 
than the product of any other one 
plant, being often an almost exclusive 
diet in India, China, and the Malayan 
islands, and nhiindantly used else- 
where. Over 75 per cent, of its sub- 
stance consists of starchy matter, 
hut it is deficient in albuminoids, 
tlie flesh-forming material, and is 
thus best adapted for use in warm 
climates. It is commonly prepared by 
boiling; in warm countries it is much 
employed in curries. Bice-flour, rice- 
glue, I ice-starch, rice-sugar, and rice- 
water are made from it; the sake of 
the Japanese is brewed from licc, and 
one kind of true arrack is distilled 
from it. 

2. Tho rice-plant, OryzQ sativa. 
It is a member of tlie grass family 
(see Oryza) native in India, also in 
nurthern Australia : extensively culti- 
vated in India, Chinn, Malaysia,Br.nzil, 
the southern United States and some- 
what in Italy and Spain. It h.as nu- 
merous ii.atural and cultivated varie- 
ties. and ranges in height fiotn 1 to 
C feet. It requires for ripcnii‘g a 
temperature of fiom sixty to eighty 
degrees, and in general can be grown 
only on iiricahle land <bnt sec 7no!f»- 
/ain-ricc\ Biccisoneof tlie most pro- 
lific of all crops It was introduced 
into South Carolina about 1700 — it is 
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saM by ch.anco. The finest qu-alltv b prt^lnccd in tl.e 
I'nitcvl state*, Snulh Can-ilina and Cn'rvii hmlin.: in 
amount; hnt the prixluctlon ln« con«idfn\l>ly ihcllnoi 
since the civil w.nr. — Canada rlCC. .''.Itnc a* li.'liTn n,*-*. 
—False nee, a gnx«s of the rice-like cetm« y./f-r.n i.— 
Hungarj’ rice, a iv'miption of hun^mj Hungry* 
rice. J*aine a* /ifodi’ — Indian liCC. in> .\ tM'l-like 

gni's, /I’rurii’n O'/imfiVn, common in shallow watir in i 
tni Nortli .\meiica. and t-'peclxlly nhuiuhnt i,ortli«i«t- 

ward. Tlie settb, w lilcli are ‘Icinh r and lialf an Im h lont*. 

are f.irinace«»n«, much eaten by Mnl«. and 1 ugtl\ c itlu rt d 
i'y till' Indkans in canoes : Imt tlic) fall s.' ini'ilx a- to rcii- 
ill r tlie jdant unfit for cropping, c\en if i)tliirw be w ortli) . 
Tlie straw has been recoinineiideil a* n papir sto^k It* 
blight and large moncrcloin jnnicle ntidir it a *trlking 
jdant. A more soiitheily si>icles 7. nultao n. I* Inclndeil 
under the name. -\l*i) callul Cona>f<i or inhl n>7‘, ami In- 
dian c-at.* or irnfrr-onf*. (f*) P.Ice pn>ducid in Indi.x, — MU- 
let-rice,thc East Indian Patdeum o lett /'-rlCO. 

See (?niM07.— Rice CUt-grass. .'•ee i Rlcc- 

^rain decoration, in errum., a kind of lUeondlon med 
111 j>orccl.iln, especl.illy Chinese, and in fine lartlien- 

ware, ns sometimes in I’erslan work. The j* I'-te of a cup 
or howl is cut throngli with a stamji healing Mindl liaf- 
slmjieil or oval openings ; tlievc'-sfl biing iiijqnd in the 
glare and tlien tireil, tlie glare fills tlicsc ojetilng* com- 
jiletily, lea\ ing translucent sjKds in the opnpie ve-'id. 
Occasionally the ojicniiigs arc of dilliTcnt phajtc-, as small 
st.ars, crosses, etc.— Rough rice, the eummoii name for 
the I'.ast Imlian paddy orunhusked rice.— Watcr-ricc, 
wild rice. Same asJ/ufian nVe. 

rice-, Another spelling of )7v<-. Cofgrarc. 

rice-bird (ris'benl). >f. 1. Another name of tho 

reed-bird: applied to the bobolink in tlie fall, 
when itis in yellowish phnnageiiiul feeds large- 
ly on xrild rice (Zizania (ifjuaiica), or, in tlio 
southern United States, npoii cultivated riee, to 
wliich it docs much damage. The name Is little 
used north of the States where rice is ciiltix att>d. Also 
called nVc-t/n/ifiiii/nml rice-trocpial. Sec ri i d-fyi’n/.aml cut 
under bobolink. 

2. The paddy-bird, P^/fh7rr oryg/rom, well known 
in continement ns tho Java sparrow, and com- 
mon in China, etc. 

rice-bunting (ris'bim^ting), >i. Same as rice- 
bird, 1. 

rice-corn (ris'kom), ». Same ns painpnk-ricc. 

rice-drill (ris'dril), n. In agri,, a forec-feed 
machine, for planting rice in drills; same as 
ricc-planicr. Sco driU^, 3. JC. JJ. J(}ii{iht. 

rice-dust(ris'dust), n. Thorefuso of rice which 
remains when itis cleaned for the market, con- 
sisting of tho liusk, broken grains, and dust. 
It is a valuable food for cattle. Also rive- 
meal. 

rice-embroidery (ris'em-broi^der-i), n. Em- 
broidery in which ricc-stitch is used either ex- 
clusively or to a great oxtoiit, so as to ])roduce 
tlio appearance of gi^aius of rice scattered over 
the surface, 

rice-field (ris'feld), ». A field on which rice is 
gi'own. — Rice-field mouse, an American pigmodont 
murine rodent, tho rice-rat, Hcspcromys(Orirzr>my*)}talus- 
tn's, abounding in the rice-flehls of tlie pouihern I nited 
St.ates. It is the Inigest Xorth American species of Its 
genus, and has tho general appeaiance of a half-giown 
house-rat. It is 4 inches long, the scaly tail as much more. 




The Panicle of Rice 
iOrysa lottzn'i. 
a. a spiXclct ; ^.ihe 
empty glumes; f, the 
flottcnng glume; d, 
the p.'ilrt ; e, the locli- 
ct)lcs.thestamen$,and 
the pLstiL 


Rice field Mouse (Or^zontys fnlitttrts). 

The pelage is hispid and glossy. The color i.s that of the 
common rat. In Imbits this animal Is the mo^t aiumtic of 
its kind, resembling the European water-rat {A reieda am- 
phibitis) in this respect. It is a nuisance in the i Ice-jilan- 
tations. 

rice-flour (ris'flour), »■ Ground rice, used for 
milking puddings, gruel for infants, etc., and as 
a face-polvder. 

rice-flower (ris'flon''6r), ». Seo Pimclra. 
rice-glue (rls'gld), u. A cement made liy boil- 
ing lice-llour in soft ivatcr. It dries ncnrly tmn.- 
parent, and is used in making many paper articles; when 
made sutliciently stiff it can be molded into motlcN, busts, 
etc. 

rice-grain (ris'gran), n. 1. A grain of rico. — 
2. A mottled appearance upon tho sun,resem- 
hling grains or granules, 
rice-hen (ris'hen), n. Tho common American 
ijallinule, Oallinula galcata. [Illinois.] 
rice-huller(ris'lnd*'cr), n. SnmQ as ricc-jioundrr. 
rice-meal (rIs'mOl). n. Same as ricc-dust. 
rice-milk (ris^milk), n. ^tilk boiled and thick- 
ened with rice. 

There arc fifty street-sellers of nW-vitlk in T.oni]on. .Sat- 
urday night is tin* best time of s.alc, when it is not uncom- 
mon for a rice-milk woman to sell sit quarts. 

Mayhexe, London Labour and London Poor, I. 203. 



rice-mill 

rice-mill (rip'mil), n. A mill for removing the 
husk trom rough rice or paddj' ; a rice-huller. 

rice-paper (riH'pfi por), «. 1. Paper made from 
tlio stra-n- of riee, used in Cliina and Japan and 
flsevvhcTO. — 2. A name commonly hut errone- 
oui Iv a pplied to a delicate white film prepared in 
< 'liiui from thepithof nshrnh, Falsiapaj»jrifcm. 
Tiip jiitli froed from the stem isnn inch or nn inch nnd a 
l.ir ui utAmcter, and is cnt into lengths of nhont thico 
M •u‘.. Tlicsc bv tlie use of a sharp Made are pared into 
t! .n TollA which are tlattf tied and dried underpressure, 
f..' aimer sliccts a feu* inches square. 'Ihe Chinese dtaw 
:vi'l punt upon these, and thcyarc much used in the man* 
lit ftni'- of urtinci.il tlouers, some pitli licinc imported in 
tlr «=! in for th'-«.une purpose. In the Malay archipetairo 
the piMi of Kivnuni furnishes tlie rice -piper. 

•V, / ,,» c.-Kice-paper tree, a small tice.7'o* mpopi/- 

r.i ro, n.ifu* in tlu- swamps of i-onuo'sji, and cultivated 
in riim i. v inth forms the material of so c.ilh d rice* 
j. )j. f It crows Jiif ltd luphorles5,hrt«ilciivi-'ta font ucros'^, 
ji ilin it'd\ Ine- to St-i ondobed, and clusters of small ;rrfeii- 
mil i\ uiersun luuj» peduncles. Fmm its ample leaves ami 
«Mt l\ Inbii.it is a favorite in subtropical idantltn; The 
M d .tail ricc*pipcr plant, Sc:rvola is a sea-Muuc 

.=]iruii found from India to Australia and Pulj ne«i,». Its 
jouiic stems are stout and succulent, and jicld a pith 
u-id like that nfTnf.^a, though smaller. It is the faccada 
ol Imln .and (‘cjlou. 

rice-planter (ns'plfin^ter), v. An implomcnf 
f«»r>n\viutr or planting rico; a special I’onn oi 
<;rain-»lrill. The seed f.alU throucli the tubular stan- 
tl mi rif a plow wliicli opens a fuirow for it, i*- ib-tlectcd by 
alKnul oi plate, and covered \>\ a 'cmiled oriildmd fob 
ln\MT-pl lie. .Also called r/(*r.;"U‘rr and r<Vt-«/nVf, JJ. II. 
KnriKl 

rice-pounder (ri^'ponn dor), a. Ance-nnll; a 
tnneliim' for froeiin; rice from its outer skin or 
liuU. Thi^i^tifected ItypHclng thericein inoitarsubich 
liioe «mu!l poinii tl elevations to prevent tlic pestles from 
cmdiinj: the rice, uhilo their action causes the gnilns to 
nil) oh tlic red skin ncmiiist one another. 
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(J*cf 7 -), a king (= Skt. rajaVt a king), < 

Skt. v rdj, rule: soo regentf rex, Jiaja^. Cf. 

».] If. Ruling; powerful; miglit}*; no- 
ble. 

This kyng lay at Camylot Tpon kryst-masse. 

With mony luflych lordc, ledeg of the best, 

Itckeuly of the roundc table nlle tlio nch brcthcr. 

Sir Grtimyac and the Green Knight (K. E. T, S.), 1. 39. 

0 richtwis riehe Code, tliis rewtlie thow bc*hoIde ! 

Morte Arlhitre (E. E. T. *S.), 1. .3900. 

2. Having wealth or largo possessions; pos- 
sessed of mtieli money, goods, land, or other 
valuable property; wealthy; oinilent: oi»posL'd 
to poor. 

Tins rirhr man haddc prctc plcnte of hestes .and ot 
othir ^icllc^se, .l/cr/tn (E. E. T. S.), I. 3. 

AVhy, man, she is tuine own, 

And T as rich In having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gohU 

Sha\., T. G. of V., ii. A. 1G9. 

3. Amply supplied or cqtnpped; abundantly 
proviiled; tiboundiiig: often loUowcd by tu or 
inth. 

(Jod. who in mercy, . . . hath quickened ns to- 
gether with rhil'-t. Ejih. ii. A. 

The King of Scots . . . she did send to France, 

To nil King Falward's fame witli pilsoncr kings, 

And mnl.e Iier chionlcle as nrh u ith pmlsc 
As is tlie ooze ami htUtoiu of the sta 
W ith Minkcn wrtik and siimltss tieaaiirlcs. 

Shat: , JIcn. V., 1. 2. 103. 
Foremost c.ijdaln of his lime, 

JUch in paving common sense. 

'1 enuyian, Diath of Wellington. 

4. Almntlaiit in inuterials; producing or.viold- 
ing nlnindantly^ productive; fertile; fruitful: 
ns, a nc/i inine; rieh ore; neU soil. 


oilymatter; ptcasingto the palate; ortoartielesof drint^ 
highly flavored, stimulating, or strong : ns, nch ivme ; nch 
cream ; rich enke ; rich gravy ; rich sauce. 

That jelly 's rich, this malmsey healing. . 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vi. 202. 

Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here, 

In the clioked-up vaults of Wiiideck, 

Has lain for many a year? 

Krgant, Lady of Castle Windcck. 
(6) Pleasing to the car ; full or mellow in tone ; harmoni- 
ous: sweet. . , . ^ 

Let nch music s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Ileceivc iu either by tliis dear encounter. 

Shale., R. and J., ii. G. 2<- 

WTiat . . . voice, tlic n't/icfit-toned tliat sings. 

Hath power to give thee as thou vvert ? ^ 

Tennyson. In Mcmoiiam, Ixxv. 

(c) Pleasing to the eye, through strength and beauty of 
Inio; pure and strong: vivid: applied especially to color. 

Thcr myght non hauc scyn many a riche garnemeut and 
many afressli banere of riche colour wave in the wynde. 

jlfcriin (E. E. T. S.), m. 384. 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves witli rich gold-green. 

Tennyson, Arabian ^lghts, 

A colour is said to bo rieft or “pure” when the proper- 
.i.... ...i.itv. /vnfnrinrr info its rnmnosltiou is sniulL 


lllich ns npplicil to colors in zoology has a rcstrictcil mean- 
ing, vvlikh, however, is very dlillciilt to define. A metal- 
lic, lustrous, or iriilcsccnt color is not rich; the word is 
generally applied n* soft and velvety colors which are pure 
and distinct, as a rieh black, a rich scarlet spot, etc., just 
ns we speak of rich s civets, but generally of bi igbt or glossy 
silks. Fimf is very rich or vcr>' distinct.] (d) Pleasing 
to the sunsc of smell; full of fragrance, sweet-scented; 
aromatic 

^'o rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field. 

Nor fragrant Jierbs their native incense yield. 

Pope, W inter, 1. 4i, 


rice-pudding (n'''l'iblMTi"), n. A pudding nmde 
of rifo ami inilU, with sujfar, and oftou onrielied 
witli and fruit, ns oiuTniit^, raisiiiN, otc*. 
rice-rat (lis'rat), n. The ricr-fiold mouse. 
rxcercare(r'‘-elier«kil'ro), «. [It. nVcrcun-, u pre- 
lude, llounsh, < rir/ rrr//r,seek out, rofJUo^t, etc. : 
«:oe r/^forrh.] In smue rirnraf^r. 

ricercata (rG-idicr-kll'tii), n. [It., a predude, 
soundi. < nrcrrnrc, .'Jcarcb : soo rirnrnrr.’} In 
vniur: (a) Oniriimlly. n composition in fug.il 
style, like SI tocenta.* (//) Now. a fucue <if spo- 
(dally h-arm**! cliar.aoter, in wliieh every eon- 
trapuntai <levK’o i<? utilized ; or n fugue without 
(jii'fMk'K, ‘•ubject and an.KWcr rceiUTiug <*ontia- 
ually. 

rice-shell (iKVhcl), a. A slmll of th<* Return 
OlitflldfOi about llio .‘•ize ami wbitene*^^ of a 
grain of rice: ‘'Ometime.‘< e.xtended to similar 
shells ot the family OUvid/c. 3co cut under 
nliCf -shflL 

rice-soup (ri‘''sop), n. A sotip made with riee 
and thickened with ilour, enriched with veal, 
chieken. or mutton stoc'k. 
rice-sower (v'm'so’er), ». Bamons r/Vr-/doi/frr. 
rice-stitch iri*''.sticli), u, Ancmhroidery-stitcdi 
by ivliich a loop an oiglitli of an ineli long and 
pbitjt^’d at each end is made on the surface of 
the foundation. Tlii.s, wlien done in white 
thread, lescinhlcs a gniin of rice, 
rice-stone tris'stOn). a. Ktonc mottled a*? with 
rirc-Ri-ains— E.lce-8tone glass, .‘^amc as aiaoattcr 
yia*-' (w Inch P'-’’. iintlcr alnharirr). 
rice-sugar (ri‘''sliug nr), a. A confection mado 
from ri'*e m .Tajiaii, and there called awe. 
rice-tenrec (ris'ten'rek), v. A speede.'-’ of the 
Rcnim AKo ricc^tendtar. 

rice-troopial tris'tro’pi-ul), n. Same ns riee- 
bird. 1. [A book-name.] 
rice-water (ri-^'wu^ter), a. Water which ha.s 
been thickened with the suh.staiice of rice hy 
boiliiiR It is administered as a drink to tho 
sick, either jdain, or sweetened and flavored. — 
Rice-water evacuations, w.-itciy cv.'icu.'iljnu*! pafi«?r{l 
l/j cholera patient.'i. conUilnIng nlbnraiiious IJakcp, epi- 
thelial celK, bacteria, h.-i1i*, ami organic puhstances ^ 
rice-weevil (ris'wc'vl), n. Tho cosmopolitan 
bootlo, Calfiudra oryziCj which feeds on ricoand 
ot! r .stored grains in nil parts of tho world. 
It h nn c«pvcl.al ptiit In the corn-crlb'i of the gouthfni 
United States, and in the rice-granarlch of India. .Sue cut 
niuler Calandra, 

rice-wine (ris'win), //. A name given to the fer- 
mented liquor made from rice, used by the Clii- 
nesft and .1apane.se. See .^eamahno and sahe^. 
rich^ (rich), (/. [< JIH. r/c/i, riehe, rijehe; (a). 

partly < AS. riee, ricdi, powerful, = OS. rl/d = 
(JFrics. r/A'C, ril: = D. rijf:z= MIjG. IjG. r//.*, rike 
= OHfr. rihhi, MHO. riehe, G. reirh = led. rikr 
=r Sw. rik = Dan, rig = Goth, rrik.s, powerful ; 
and (h) partly < OF. r/c//c, 1*^. rtehc = Pr. ric =r 
Sp. I*g. rico = It. rieeo, ricli (all from Tout.); 
with adj. formative, < Goth.rei/.'.s, ruler, king, < 
OGclt. rig (Ir. righ, Gacd. righ), a king, = L. rex 


Let us not hang like roping icicles 

Upon our houses' tliaicli, whiles a more frosty people 

Sw e.it droi»s of g.allant j oiith In our rich fields ! 

5A<iA . lieu. V., iil. 0 . 2:.. 

After cn^-'vfiig u small a«ccnt, wc came into a verj' rich 
Valley e:tl!ul Itmvge. 

Mauiulrclt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 3. 

Where Mune n fulgent Piinsct of India 
MreauiH <*’er a nch amhioslal octuu Isle. 

Ti'itnnyin, J.xpcrimeiila In ()uniitlt>, ililton. 

0. Of grent pride or money valiu': co'«tly: ex- 
jjeiisivc; sumptuous; raagnificent : as, rich jew- 
els; iueh Rjft'J. 

Fortld I rede jow richr rciielc.s whan so innketb 
For to pol.iee soure foules siiclie inlnl«trales to hnne. 

Pters Plinnnnn(h). xlli. 412. 
The next •ln\ tb» \ eame to the s.avoy, the Duke of 1-an 
cavter'h Hons*, which they Pet on l ire, burning all liis 
rich Kuridtuie. Itakcr, Chroiileles, j). l.w. 

Vet poinc of the Foitugiicsc, fearing the worst, would 
c\er>' Mghi pul their richcft Hoods Into a lloat, icndy to 

1. akclhelrfIlght<mlben^^tAl.ll1ll. ^ 

Ihtwptcr, Toyages, II. I. U.». 

He t*»ok luo from a goodly house, 

WiHj ‘.tore of rich npp.ii el, puiiiptuous fare, 

And inge, and maid, and pqidre.and peiicpchal. 

Tennyf^on, Heraint. 

6. or ffreat inoml worth; highly esteemed: 
invnluublo; precious. 

Aw fn.*nde8 be a rich and lofiiH po's’sepsloii, po be foes a 
contInuuU torincni and canker to the mnide of man. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. I’ocfie, p IG. 
Ah ! but tliocc tearp nic pearl which thy love sheds, 
And Ihej are rich, and nuuKUu nil 111 deeda. 

Shak.. SonnetP, .Kxxiv. 

A faith once fair 
Wn*i nWicr than these diainoiids. 

Tennyson, Laiieelol and Elaine. 

7. Ample; cojiioiis; abuiidnnt; plentiful; lu.\- 
urhint, 

In fihortc tyine pIiiiH onre cnmycR he jmt hnkkc, and 
fayn to take llight, for I se ther m> baners that brj nge vr 
riche Rocour. Menin(\'t. E. '1'. S.^ iii. 400. 

Our duty h R» rich, po Infinite, 

That we maj do it hHU wlHioul aecompt. 

Shak.,\.. L I..,v.2. 199. 
Down on her BhouldcrB f.allR the blown hair In rich 
liberal cluBters. ^ 

Thackerajf, Flt7*Boodlc PaperB, Dorothea. 

With Ihe ngiiu* Reiilptiirc of French architecture Is a.s- 
Foclut-d a rich nndiiPlon of earvnncatngc. 

C. //. Moore, Gothic Aretiilccturc, p. 2C0. 

8. Abomulinpimlr's-niWooroireetivoriualitios 
orelmiiPitts; of superior qnnlity, compositiou, 
or potency. 

The halaylc was po Rtmngc, 

At many a hetjr v\ownde 
The rychc bind out Kpionge. 

Ilfdy /.W<C. E. T. S.), p. jr.l. 
Dccb, the little almsmen of sprlng tiowem, 

Know thcie Ib richcht Julee In poison flowers. 

hent/t, Ibahella, Bt. 13. 

Hence, specifically — 9, JI.Tmig a pleasing nr 
otherwise marked effect upon the stnisos by vir- 
tue of tho abundance of some clmracteristic 
CMinlit y. (a) Ab applied to articles of food, highly Rea- 
soned, or containing an creesB ot.mitrltivc, saccharine, or 


10. Fxco.ssivc; extravagant; inordinate; out- 
rageous; preposterous: commonly applied to 
ideas, fancies, fitbrications, claims, demands, 
pretensions, conceits, jests, tricks, etc.: as, a 
rich notion; n rieh idea; rieh impudence; a 
rieh joke; a rich hoax, [Colloq.] 

"A capital party, only you were wanted. We had Beau* 
manolr and Vcrc, find .lack Tufton and ^praggs.'- “Mas 
SpraggR Wasn’t liol I have not done laughing 

yi t lie told usnBtorj’ about the little BIron, who was 
over htne last > ear. . . . Killing* Get him to tell it you. 
•JTiu rWirf! tiling >011 over livanl.” , 

Disraeli, Coningsby, viil. 1. 

The rich, Ibo rich ronn; more frequently, in the plural, 
people of wealth 

77fC rich hath many friends. Prov. xiv. 20. 

VlclB'5it'Mli' wheels round tho motley crowd, 

The rich gt ow poor, the poor become pttrRt^-proud. 

L'ou'pcr, Hope. 1. 18. 

The rich, on going otit of the mosque, often give alms to 
the poor outside the door. . « . , 

K. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians. I. lOi. 

iTliIs word Is often ttsed iu tho foimatlon of compounds 
which are selFexplanalory : ns, rich colored, nWotlecced, 
nV/i halred, nWi-1 nlen, elc.l=Syn. 2 and 3. Amuent.--4. 
Pcrtilc, etc. (Rce truitful), luxtiriiud, tei-mitig. — 6 and 6, 
Splendid, vnlindilc.-?. foplouB, plenteous.— 9. Savoiy, 
dclIclotJB. . , - 

richH (rich), r. [Also somctime.s ritch; < Mih. 
rivhen, reelicu, rgehen (= OD. njkcn = OHG. 
riehan. rihhan, richeu, rule, control), < rich^,a. 
Vi. nr/A, ((.] I. irnii.^. To enrich. 

To nfcA his country, let hlB words Ijkctlowing water fall. 

Drniit, tr. of Horace. (iVnres.) 

Jticlid with tho priile of nature's nxcellencc, 
Grccncand Lodyc, Ix)oklng Glass for Loud, and Eng. 
Of all these boinnls, c\ en from this line to this, 

With Bhadowyfoi eats and with clnuupalnsneA'd. 

Shak , hear, i. 1. G5, 

II, ill trails. To grow rich, 

Thcl ruchen thonv regratcryc arid rentes hem Impgen 
■With that tho pore people Blnilde put in here wombe. 

/Ter« PluHinan (U), iii, S3, 

richit, «fb’. [< ME. riche; < nr/ii, n.] Richly, 

Ful ricAc he was astorod prlvoly. 

CArtwerr, (icn. Fiol. to C. T,, 1. 009. 

rich-t, r. [ME. richcii, ricchcii, a v.nr. of *rcc- 
ehen, < Ah. rcccnii, Btrcteli, direct, rule: seo 
refdil, I. trails. 1. To stretch; pull. 

Ector ricliit his roync. the Rcnkc for to mete 
ITor to wreike of Ida wound, •' the w e;;h liarmc. 

Pcstniction of Ti'oy <E. E. T. >.), 1. CC93. 

2. To direct. 

gc Bchal not tIrp of your bedde, I rnch yow better, 

3 hclud liapiie yow Ijcre that otlier half als, 

And sytlien knrp wyth my kny;tt that I ka^t liniie. 

^■(V Gairaync and the Green Kniyld (C. E. T. S.), 1. 1223. 

3. To adjust; set right. 

'IliCTc limnchit T to Iniitid. a llflc for cse, 

Hcslld me lifclv, ncchil my seluyn. 

Dc-druction oj Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13149, 

4. To address; sot (one s self to do a thing). 

(ne> riches him radly to ri<lc nnd remowis his ost. 

Alliterative J’oohh (cU. ilorris), Gloss., p. 18G. (K. Alex., 

ip. 172.) 


A 
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Comforte thi careful, Cryst, in tin ruche. 

For how thow confortest all creatures clerkes beretll wit- 
ncsse. Piers Ploicman (B), xiv. 179. 

IhcsTi Crist con cnllc to lijin liys mylde 
& saytle Iiys ryche no avj ’3 myat wynne, 

Bot he com thyder rj'st ns a chyWe. 

^H»tcrnf»rePocjns(ctl. Morris), I. 721. 

riche-, r. See riclfi, 

richel-bird (ricli'cl-bei‘d), n. The least tern, 
Sterna minuta, [Prov. Eng.] 
richellest, n. A form of rc/ccls* 
richellite (ri-shol'it), n, [< JticheUe (see dcf.) 
+ A hydrated fluopbosphate of iron 


a yellow color. It is ibnnd at Eichello, near 
Vis6, in Belgium. 

richen (lich'n), i\ i. [< rich^ + -ojI.] To ‘be- 
come rich; become superior in quality, com- 
position, or effectiveness; specifically, to gain 
richness of color; become heightened orintcii- 
sifiod ill brilUanc)'. [Rare.] 

As tho afternoon ivimcs, niul the skies richen in inten- 
sity, the vide calm stretch of sea hecoiiicsn lake of criin* 

son fire T»« Vnr l/xMinVor Yvili. 


5. To dress. 

IVhen ho watj gon, syr G. gerej hym sone, 

Rises, aiul riches hym in uraye iiohle. 

Sir Oawaync and the Green Kniyht (C. E. T. S.), 1. 1S73. 

6. To mend; improve. 

Then comforil lie enght in liis cole hert, 

Thus Iiengit in hope, ami his liclc niemlit; 

More redy to rest, ricchit liis chere. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S,), 1. 025(. 

7. To avenge. 

Thau lie purpost plainly witli a proiulo ost 
Ffor to send of his somies and otlicr silibe fryndcs. 

The Grckeb for to grove, it liom grace telle ; 

To wreko liym of wratlie and ids wrong nchc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. L. T. S.), 1. 20,">9. 

II. inU-ans. To take one’s ivay. 

As ho herd tlic liowndcs, Hint linstcd liym swythc, 
llenalld com richchandc tlliirg a rojo grciic, 

And alle tho raliel in a res, ryjt at liis lielco. 

Sir Gmcaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. ISOS. 

Bichardia (ri-cliilr'di-ii), «. [NL. (Knnth, 1810), 
named from tlio Frenoli botanists L. C. M. 

Richard (1754-1821) and his son Aoliillo 

«i-d (1794-1831)).] 1. A genus of monoeotyle- 

donous plants of the order Araccic, suhordor - -a (i.ipi.'ozl n sinn 
Philodcmlroidac, and tribe Richardictc (of tlie riches (ncli ez), h. s/ 11 / 7 . 

last tho only genns). it comiirhcs perennial stem- 
less herbs, with monoecious flowers without perianth, the 
two sexes borne close together on the same spadix. Tlic 
male flowci's bear two or three stamens, the female three 
staminodia. Tlic ovoid ovary ripens into a hern* of fioni 
two to five cells, cacli containing one or two aiiatropous 
albuminous seeds. The leaves nro sngittntc, mid the spa- 
dix is surrounded with an open white or yellow sp.itlic, 
the persistent baso of which adheres to the fniit. JL 
Afrienua is the common calla (the Cof/rt ^Kthiopica of 
Liniifcns), often called coUa-litn on account of its pure- 
wliite spathe. Also called African or Ethiopian lily, and 
Ely of the A’jfe. tliongh it Is native only in South Africa. 

Ji. aiOo maculatn, liming the leaves variegated with trans- 
lucent white spots, is also cultivated. There arc in all 6 
species. 

2. lu oitom., a genus of dipterous insects. 
lJcsroi(hjn 1830. 

Bicbardiese(rich-Ur-cire-o), n, [NL. (Schott. 

1850), < Jtichardia, q. v.J + A plant tribe 

of tho order Amrc/r, and suborder Phtlodcii- 
(JroidcfCi formed by tho single genus llichardio, 
and marked by its loading characters. 

Richardsonia (rich-Urd-so'ni-u), m [NL. 

(Kuuth, 1818), named from Richard liichardsnu, 
an English botanist, who wrote (1099) on horti- 
culture.] A genus of gamopotnlous plants, be- 
longing to tho order ItubiaccfCy tho madder fatu- 
ily, and to the tribe Spcruutcocciv, character- 
ized by three to four ovary-coils, as manystylo- 

branches, and a two- to four-celled fruit crowned 
with from four to eight caly.x-lobc.s, tho summit 
finally falling away from the four lobes or nut- 
lets which constitute its base, and so discharg- 
ing the four oblong and fuiTOWod seeds. Tlicro 
iiTO 5 or 6 species, imtlvcs of worm parts of America lliey 
are erect or prostrate hair)* herbs, with a perennial root 
and round stems, he.irlng opposite nearly or ijuilc sessile 
ovnto leaves, stipules forming hrlstlj sheatlis, oiul snmll 
white or rose colored llowers In dense iic.nds or whorJs. 

Ji. (cabra, vitli succulent spreading steins and wliUc (lov- 
ers, has been extensively naturalized from regions further 
south in tiic southern I'nitcd States, vhere it is known 
as Mcrican clover also .as Spaiwh or I'lorida clover, ivatcr- 
pardey, etc. Though often a weed, it nppe.us to lie of 
some Lilue as a forage-plant, and perlnip&nf more value 
as a green m.inurc. The roots of tliis species, a*’ also <if 
sevend otIuTS are snpplietl to the market finm Brazil as 
a substitute foB-ipecacuanlnu 

Richardson’s bellows. An api»nratus for in- 
jecting vapor.s into tlu* middle ear. 

Richardson's grouse, yeo dusLi/ fjroit.se, under 

grouse. 

richdomf, tt. [E.arly mod. E. rtiehedotue ; < ^IL. 
riehcdoot, (. Ay. rivcftoui, power, rule, dominion 
(= OS. rjl.'tdow, riedutnn, power, = OFries. rike- 
doiu = D. rijkdotu = ML(t. nkcdOiu = OIIG. 
richiduani. rihtnom, powei’, riehe>.. MUG. rU'h- 
tiiom. G. rciehthnm = led. rildOmr, power, 
riches. = Sw. rikedom = Ban. rigdom, riches, 
wealth), < rice, rule (in later use taken as if rice, 
ricli), 4 * dbiii, juri'jdictioii : see ne/B, a., rtchc^, 
n., and -dfun."] Kiehes; wealth. 

Tljey of Indycn bath one prjncc, and tliat Is pope lobn. 
whose myghlynes and rychedome ainoiinteth abouo all 
prynecs of the woild. 


Ricinus 

sumptuously; amply or abundantly; with un- 
usual excellence of quality; finely. 

She was fairo and noble, , . . and richly married to Si- 
natus the Tetraich. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 

Oh thou, my Muse! 'guld auld Scotch drink: 
Whether thro’ wimplin’ worms thou jink, 

Or, ric/«?y brown, ream o’er the brink 
In glorious faem. 

Jiums, Scotch Drink. 

Richmond herald. One of the six heralds of 
the English heralds’ college: an ofliee created 
by Henry VII., in memory of his pre^dous title 
of Earl of Riclimond. 


and calcium, occuiTing in compact masses of richness (vicli'ncs), «. [<ME. r/c/(«cs4*c/ <ric7A 
,, T. Tho state or quality of being rich. 

The country-girl, willing to give her utmost assistance, 
proposed to make an Indian enke, . . . which she could 
vouch for as possessing a richness, and, if rightly pre- 
pared, a delicacy, unequalled by any other mode of break- 
fiist-cake. Ilaivthomc, Seven Gables, vii. 

richterite (ricU'tuv-it), //. [Named after Dr. B. 
Richter, of Saxony.] in mineral, a variety of 
ainphibole or hornblende, containing a small 


cu oi sea oecoiuesu lahu ui — 'i* i i... . 

IF. Black, 111 Far Loclialier, xxiii. percentage of manganese, found in bwoden. 
or pi [Prop, richest: Bichteris collyrium. A mi.xtime of rose-water 
• riohoe heinr. and white ol cgg heatou to a froth. 



= Sp. Pg. riqttcza = It. ricche::a), riches, 
rveallh; with sullix -cssc, < ric/ic, rich : scorieJA, 
n.] 1. Tho state of being rich, or of having 
largo possessions in land, goods, money, or 
otlier valuahlo property; wcaltli; opuloneo; 
afllncnco : origimill}' a .singular noun, but from 
its form now regarded as plural. 

In one hour so great riches Is cumc to nought. 

Itev. xvBl. 17. 

Jiiches do not consist in having more gold and silver, but 
III having mote In proportion than . . . our neighbours. 

I^ockc, Conseiiucnccfl of tho Ix>wcring of Interest. 

2. That which makes wealthy ; any vnhiable 
article or property; hence, collectively, wealth; 
abuiidaiit po.ssessions ; material treasures, 
[Fonnciiy with a plural nVftc.sw.] 

Coupes of dene gold and coppis of sillier, 

Uynges with iiildes nml ricchcs.'^cs innnye. 

Jders JHotnnan (B), III. 23, 

Alle ihc richcsscf in tills world lien inaventure andpassen 
ns a shndowc on the w al. Chaucer, Tarsoii s Tale. 

In living l^rlnccs court none ever knew 
Such eiidles^e richesse, and so siuupteous Blicw. 

SjKiifer, K. Q., I. Iv. 7. 


from enstor-oil Ricinelaidic acid, an acid derived 

from and isomeric w Ilh ricinolic acid, 
ricmelaidin (ris^in-e-la'i-dm), n. [< NL. i?i- 
cimis (see Ricinus^) -1- Gi'. e?.ttiov, oil, + -idr + 
-i)|2.] A fatty substance obtained from castor- 
oil by acting on it with nitric acid, 
ricinia, ii. Plural of ricinium. 

Biciniffit (ri-sin'i-o), v. pi. [NL., < L. ricinus, 
a tick: seo B/c/iiHil.] In Latreillo’s classifica- 
tion, a division of mitos or acarines, including 
such genera of ticks as Jxodcs, Argas, etc. The 
name indicates the common tick of tho dog, 

Jxodes ricinus. 

ricinium (ri-sin'i-nm), 71. ; pi. ricinia (-|i). [L., 
cf. )-(c/»i/s, vcilod,< Wen, a veil toho thrown over 
tho head.] A piece of dross among the ancient 
Bomans, consisting of a mantle,_ smaller and 
shorter than the pallium, and having a cowl or 
hood for tho licad attached to it. It was worn 
especially by women, particularly as a morning 
garment, and by mimos on tho stage. 

Tlie ricinium — in tlic form of n veil, ns worn by the Af. 
vnl Erothers. Rncyc. Bnt., VI. 46,. 

ricinoleic (ris-i-no'lS-ik), a. [< NL. Ricinus 
(SCO Ricinus^) + L. oJeum, oil, + -ic.] Same 
ns ricinolic. 


/i.'iSii.tr.of AniciigoVcsputci(First Honks on Anu'i iin, riche'sst, richeSSCl, H. Ohsolcto forms of r/c(ifS. 

led. Aiber, p. vx-s). rjcjj.ieft (ricli'lctt), a. Inhoriting groat wealth. 
richeH, a. and adr. See rirlA. _ [Karo.] 

richest, n. [.ME. riche, ruche, rd:c, < AS. rlvc, o bill, sorc-shanilng 

power, authority, dominion, empire, a kiiif?- Those heirs that let their fathers He 

dom, realm, diocese, district, nation, = OS. W itliout a moimmeii . 

rihi = OFries. ri/.c, ril: = I), rijl: = IILG. ril.e 
= OHG. rirhi, rihht, MHG. rh-hc, G. rcich = richly (noli h), adr. 


Icol. riki = Sw. rihe = Dan. rige = Goth, rciln, 
power, authority, rule, kingdom; with orig. 
formative -ja, from the noun represented only 
by Gotb. rcihs, ruler, king: soo riclA-. Cf. -ric.] 
A kingdom. 


I bc/picatli . . . 

My Tichn to the earth from » hence they came. ^ 

SMk., rcricles, 1. 1, 65. tpurclnc-niit oil) Is a violent piin/ntlve, and contains, 
TliroiiKli the bounty of the solic he (MacariusI acquired Q^gtor oil, ricinoleic acid. Kncyc. Brit., XVII. 740. 

,„eh rfCirv. Sandys. Travniles. p. Id. (Pis-i-no'lfin), „. [< NL. Rianns 

(SOO Ricinu.A) + L. oic{u>n), oil, + -in-.] In 
chem., a fatty substance obtained from castor- 
oil, of wliicb it is tho chief constituent. It is 
a glycerido of ricinolic acid, 
ricinolic (ris-i-nol'ik), (/. [< NL. Ricinus (see 
RkiiiihA) + L. o1{cum), oil, + -ic.] In chem., 
pertaining to or obtained from castor-oil. Also 

/•/cii/ota’c.— Ricinolic acid, CijilIaiOa, an acid ohialned 
from ca.stor-oil, in which it c-vists in combination with gly- 
cerin. It Is an oily, colorless liquid. 

Bicinula (n-sin'n-l|i), u, [NL. (Lamarck, 1812), 
so called from a supposed 
rcsemhlanco to tho cas- 
tor-oil bean; dim. of L. 
ricinus, tho castor-oil 
jilant: see Riciiius^.J In 
enurh., a genns of gastro- 
pods of tho family J7i/i'i- 
ri'/i.T, inhahiting tho In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. 

Also called Rcii ladacfglus 
and Sistrum. 

Bicinusl (ris'i-nus),?/. [NL.(Tournpfort, 1/00), 

< L. ricinus, a plant, also called cici and croton; 
pcrliaps orig. an error for •cic/ni/s, < Gr. nk/i of, 
of tho castor-oil plant (wmiw i/nior, castor-oil), 

< mV/ (> L. eirf). tko castor-oil plant.] A genns 
of apetalous plants of tho order Eiijdiorbiacc.r, 
tribe Crolonc.T, and suhtribe Acalgjihc.T. it is 
characterized by moncecious flowers, the caljx in the stami- 
irnte flowei-s closed in the bud. in the pistillate sheath-like 
mid cleft nnd very caducous; by vcr>-numcrous(8ometinics 
1,000) stamens, witli their crowded filaments repeatedly 
branched, each branch bearing two separate and roundisii 
antiicr-cells ; nml by a three-celled ovnrj’ with two-cieit 
plumose styles, ripening into a capsule with three two- 
valved cells, each containing one smooth ovoid hard-cnist- 
ed seed with fleshy albumen and two broad nnd flat cotyle- 
dons. The only species, P. cotnmunis, the well-known cas- 
tor-oil plant, is a native probably of Africa, often natural- 
ized In worm climates, and possibly Indigenous in America 
and Asia. It Is a tall annual lierb, smooth and often glau- 


innch 

The wi IlIngH of the wise arc tho only riches our poster- 
ity cannot squander. , 

landor. Iinng. Coiiv., Milton nml Andrew Man'cl. 

3. That which has a high moral value; any ob- 
ject of high regard or esteem; n« intellectual 
or. spirit ual treasure: ns, tlie riches of knowledge. 

On her he apent the richer of his wit. 

S^pniscr, Astrophcl, 1. C2. 

If therefore j c h:ive not been falthfiil in the unrighteous 
mammun. who will commit to your trust the trim rirhr<^ 

Luke xvl. 11. 

It is not your rlclic.H of this world, tint your riches of 

grace, that shall do >ourf(>ulB good. , 

Uev. T. Adams, \\oikP, I. HI. 

Ills be'»t c«mip:»i»lo«s limoceiice and lie,aUh, 

And his best riches Ignorance of >> enUh. 

Goldsmith, l)es. ^ ik, 1. (»i. 

4t. M'he choicest product or roprescutntive of 
anything; thoi>earl; tho flower: tho cream. 
Tor grace hath wold so ferforih him avnunco 
That of knighlluMle he is p-irlU richc^sc, 

Chaucer, Complaint of > enus, 1. 12. 

5t. Anal>imdanco; awoalth: usednsaliuutiug 
term, in the form richc.s.'i or richesse, Strutt. 

Tlic foresters . . . talk of ... n richesse of martens to 
he chaSid. The Academy, Fell. 4, ISSS, p. 71. 

= SjTl. 1. h'calth, Ajnueuce, etc. (fioo opulence), wealthiiicss 
plenty, nbinuhincc. 



/itrtuuta arathnoxdts. 


Shak., Cyinbelinc, Iv. 2. 220, 
[< ME. richciiehc, richc- 


lihe, < AS. riclice (= D. rijkcliji: = MLG^ rikclik 
= OIIG. riehlieho, rihlicho, MHG. rtcliUche, ri- 
lichc, G. rciehlich = Icol. rikuliga = Svr. riklig = 
Dan. rigclig), ricbly, < rice, ricb: see r/c/|i and 
-(// 2 .] ■'Witb riebos; with wealth oraflluoneo; 



Eicinus 

coa' becomlnfr arborescent In warm regions, and bearing 
lar-e alternate leaves palraately lobcd and peltate, lae 
conspicuous terminal inflorescence Is composed of £omc- 
wlnt panlcled racemes, the upper part of each formed of 
crowded etnminate flowers, the lower part of plstdlate 
(ln« ere, each short-pedlcelled. The plant Is vcn; variahle 
i'l Its capsules, which are either smooth or prickly, and in 
the seeds, nhich are often mottled with gray and bro\TO 
markings, and appendaged with a large whitish caruncle. 
The castor-oil plant is not only of medicinal value, as the 
source of a mild and speedy cathartic, but is one of the 
most imposing of ornamental plants, and thrives as an 
annual in temperate climates. It has several garden v-a- 
rietles. AUo called easlor-bean and palma Chrvtu See 
cnsfor-oif; also an'Wodc and cpnnicfe. ^ 

Eicinus- (ris'i-nus), «. L. ncunt?, a tick 

on slieep, dogs, etc.] In eutom., an old genus 
of bird-lice. Z)e Geer, 1778, ^ ,, 

Tick^ (rik), n. [iVlso dial, rtfd*; < J'lE. ryH-c, 
< AS. hvijccCf in comp, coni-hrjiccc, a com-rick, 
a derivative fonn of lircdc, a rick, E. rcc/; : see 
reek-.'] Aheap or pile; specihcally, a pile of 
hay or grain, geiierall}* cylindrical, iiith the top 
rounded or conical, aud sometimes thatched for 
protection from rain. 

Great King, whence came this Courage (Titan-like) 

So many Hils to heap tipoti a rie^f 
Si/Uefler, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., The ilagnlficcnce. 
When the wild peasant rights himself, the rick 
names, and hU .anger reddens in the heavens. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

=S 7 n. -SAorf-, etc. Seethtaf. _ » 

Ticki(rik),t.-.<. C<rid.-i,fl.3 Topileupmncks. 
xick-(nk),:\ ^ 


ricker (rik'6r), n. [< ricu^, r., Anim 

plement, dratvn by a horse or mule, for cocking 
lip or shocking hay. it has long teeth, and operates 

like an earth-scraper while collecting the hay; and Inclln- 

Ingthe handle upward causes llie ricker to turn over and 
discharge Its load whsre a shock Is to he formed. Also 

called rAocicr. More properly called Aoi/-ncAvr, 

rickers (rik'erz), n,pl, [Perhaps so called as 
used in making a base or props for neks j < nefcb 
+ .cri.] The stems or trunks of young trees 
cut up into lengths for stowing flax, iiemp, and 
the like, or for spars for boat-masts and -yards, 
boat-hook staves, etc. [Eng.] , , . , 

Xicket-hodyt, »• A body affected with the rick- 
ets; a rickety body. 

Both may he good ; but when heads swell, men say, 
The rest of the poor members pine away. 

Like rlekfUodics. upwards over-grown. 

Which U no wholsome coustitutiou. 

inhoii, James I. (IC53). (A ores.) 

xicketily (rik'et-i-li), adv. In a rickety man- 
ner; feebly; shakily; unsteadily. 

At least this one among all her Institutions she has suc- 
ceeded In setting, howevernW-tat/, on Its legs 

JI. Eroii'/hton, Second Thoughts, HI. 4. 

licketlness (rik'ot-i-nes), II. Tlic Btatoorcliar- 
aoter of beingr rickety; licnce, in general, sbak-i- 
ness; unstoadine<-9. 

ricketish (rik'et-isb), «. [< ncl:ct($) + 
HavingatendencytonoKets; rickety. [liarc.J 
Surely there i« <omc other cure tor a hody thin 

to kill it. Fuller, \\ orthles, xi. 

licketlyt (rik'ct-li), a. [< ricMis) + 
Kickety; shaky; weak. 

Ko wonder if the whole constitution of Itcllgion grow 
weak, richetlif. and consumptnons. i 

Ep. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 201 (Bonw.) 


5169 

nate mass: as, the man is a ricJcIe of bones, 
[Scotch.] 

The proud Percy caused hang five of the Xaifd's hench- 
men at Alnwick for bumlog a nVife of houses some gate 
bej ond Fowberry. Sroff, Monaster), xlti. 

rick-rack (rik'rak), n, [A varied redupl. of 
rnc/.i.] A kind of openwork trimming made 
by hand, 'aith needle and thread, out of a nar- 
row zigzag braid. 

The young hostess sat placidly making rie&~raek on the 
, , . porch at the side of the house. _ . , ,, 

^ The CAmfian Unton, -\ug. 11, 1SS7. 

rioksha-w (rik'ski), «. An abbreviated form of 
Jhirikisha, in current colloquial use throughout 
the East. ^ . n- 

rick-stand (rik' stand), «. A basement of tim- 
ber or iron, or sometimes wholly orpartly of ma- 
sonry, on which corn-ricks or -stacks arc built, 
rickyard (rik'j’ard), n. A farm-yard containing 
riclSot lWorcori. [Bare in U. S.l . 
ricochet (rik-6-sha' or -shet'), «. [< OF. rico- 
chet; ef. F. ricocltcr, ricochet, malie ducks ana 
drakes; origin uncertain.] The motion of an 
object which rebounds from a flat surface over 
which it is passing, as in tho caso of a stone 
throum along the surface of water— Ricochet 
hatteiy. See ba«<n/.— Ricochet fire, ricochet finpg. 
See^wflS.— Ricochet shot a shot made by ricochet fli e. 

ricociiet (rik-6-shii' or -shet'), r. pret.and pp. 

ricoc}ietUd,\t^t.TicQcheUuig. [<.ricoehct,n.\ io 
bound by touching the earth or the surface of 
water and glancing off, as a cannon-ball. 

Tlie round-shot, which aeemed to pilch Into the centre 
of a Bouadron of the Carahlnecrs. riewhetted throngh the 
h'. Xf. Ftuielt, Biaiy in India, II. 4. 
The pioneer Bunbeam ... flashed Into Richard M ode s 
eyes, waked him. and was off, nVocAe/finj across the black 
Ice of the river. T. n inthrop. Lo\ e and Skates. 


ricolite (rS'ko-Ut), n. [< J!ico, in Kew Mexico, 
+ Gr. kiffof, stone.] A stratiBed ornamental 
stone, made up of successive layers of white 
limestone and olive and snuC-green serpentine, 
found in New Jle.xieo. , ^ . , , t 

rictal (rik'tal), n. [< ric/(iisl _+ -flh] In or- 
iiWi., of or pertaining to the rictus: ns, ricMl 
vibrissa;. See rictus, 1. r .t „■ 


Bailey. ^ 

rictus (rik'tus), pi. ricfws. [< L. rtcUi^, a 
gaping, distention of the jp’s of animals, < 
rinyi, pp. r/efu^, gape: see riuneut,} 1. In or- 
jitfl, the gape of the bill; the cleft between the 
upper and the lower mandible when the mouth 
is open.— 2. In lot., the throat, as of a c.alyx, 
corolla, otc.; the opening betw^n the Ups of a 
ringent or personate flower. [Rare.] 
rid^ (rid), r. t , ; pret. and pP. rid, formerly also 
ridded, ppr. riddinff. [Also dial, (and orig.) : cd; 
< ME. ridden, rijddcn, redden (pret. redde, p}i. 
red), < AS. hreddnn, take away, saye,hhcmtQ, 
deliver, =s OFries. hredda, redd = D. AlLU. Eu. 
redden = OHG. rettan, retten, AIHG. G. retten 
= Nonv. nrdda = Sw. rdddn = Ean. redde, save, 
rescue, forms not found in loel. w Goth, (the 

ijp. Ktnnuvn, xKaio V, ...y- '-'“-.‘—•t y — . — - gcand. fofms uro TDodorn,^ LG, or E.); pei’haps 

ckets (rik'ets), n. [Prop. *wrickcts, < wrick, loosen.] It. To take away; rc- 

iwist, + -et~s. The NL. term rachitis is of Gr. f^ove, as from a position of trouble or danger; 

.1 r- 1 . 


formation, but -was suggested by the E. word . 
see rachitis,'] A disease, teehmeally called 
rachitis. See rachitis, 1. 

The new disease.— There Is a disease of infants, and an 
infant-disease, having scarcely as yet got a proper name 
in Latin, called the rickeU; Mhercin the head waxefh too 
great, whlht the legs and lower parts wain too little . 
Fuller, Meditation on the Times (1017), xx. 103, MUoi«d in 
(Notes and Queries, 0th ser-, II. 219. 

rickety (rik'of-i), «. [< n'c7;el(s) + -i/f.] 1. 

Affected with rickets. 

But in a young Animal, when theSolids nre too 7.ax (the 
Case of ridety Children), the Diet ought to be gently As- 
tringent. Arlut/mot, Aliments, II. vn. § 

2 Feeble inthojoints;tottering; infirm; hence, 

in general, shakv; liable to fall or collapse, as a 
table, chair, bridge, etc.; figuratively, ill-sus- 
tained; w'cak. 

Cnide and rickcU; notions, enfeebled by restraint, when 
permitted to bo drawn out and examined, may . . . ai 
nequire Uenlth ced Prop<u‘Xv,„„^ 1 . 1 , 5 , 

Tickle (vik'l), II. [< ricM + dim. -!e (-d).] 1. 
A heap or pile, as of stones or peats, loosely 
thrown together; specifically, a sra.all nek of 
hay or grain. [Scotch or prov. Eng.] 

Slay Bore 13 never thniili your rig;. 

yoriickjotirricHesafttheicless. 

Burns, Tllird Epistle to J. I-ipralt 
2. A quantity of anything loosely and epe- 
fesslv put together; a loose or indiionmi- 
‘.325 
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Why tliow has redt/ne and rajmede, and raimsounu tjie 

AnaTy'ilJiedoanel.isoosjTO.Iirngs^^^^^^^^^^ 

Take yon your keen bright sword, 
Andridmcoutof my life. . 

TAe fVea-Country Damogtl'e Complaint (Chlld^s^P.rfhids, 

We thought it staler to rid oureclrcs out ot Jiamls 
and the trouble we were brought into, and therefoiuwe 
palientlylayd do.... thvuiog^^^^ 

2 To separate or free from anything superflu- 
ous or objectionable; disencumber; rlear. 

Till fader In fuerse with his fre w ill 

JJiametllUEewmeoatorroiiker.uroys. 

Dcstructunx of Troy (H. I- T. b.), 1. 5313. 
I must 

Eiif all llic sea lit pirates 

Shnk,, A. and C., u. C. JC. 

Tliat is a light Burthen which rid* nue of a far hanlcr. 

*’ Stnnons, III. ill. 

3,. To send or drive aa-ay; expel; bauish. 

I tt ill rid evil beasts out of the land. Lev. xx\ i. G. 
And, once before deceh-^d, she newly cast about 
To rid him out of sight. Drayton, I’olyolblon, ii. Jio. 
4t. To clear away; disencumber or clear one’s 
seif of; get rid of. 

But if 1 my cage can rid, 
ni fly where 1 never did. 

irtfAer, The Shepherd s Hunting. 
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Speclflcally— (a) To part from; dispose of; spend. 

Heelanyhancllcraltmanln illhaueathousand fiorishes. 
which before hee neuer thought vpon, and In one day na 

more out of hand than eist he did in ten. 

Faghe, Pierce rcnllcfse, p. 2S. 

(A) To get through or over; accomplish ; achle% e ; despatch. 

As they are woont to say, not to stand all day trifling to 
no purpose, bnt to rid it out of the way quickly. 

ptdfenAow, Arteol >:ng. I’ocsle, p. Wa. 

We, having now the best .at Barnet fleld. 

Will thither slraight, for willingness ridt way. 

Shak., S Hen. \ I., v. 3. 21. 

The Printer in one daj shall rid 
More Books then yerst a thonsaml Writers did. 

Sylrester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11., The Columnes. 

(c) To put out of the way; destroy ; kill. 

I rid her not; I made her not away. 

By heaven I swear I traitors 

They are to Bdward and to England s Queen 
Xl«: say I mxJe .qu.y th. j. 

But if you ever chance to have a child, 

Look in his jouth to liave him eo cut off . 

As. deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young prince , 

' Shak,, 3 lien. VI., v. &. vi. 

Such mercy in thy heart was found, 

To rid a lingering wretch. , , 

Jieati, and FI , Maid’s Tragedy, ii. 1- 

5f. To part; put asunder; separate. 

Wc ar In this vulay. verayly oure one. 

Here arc no renkes \8 to rtfdde, rele 5 ,^ b^ej. 

Sir Gaicayne atid the Green Kmyht (B. E. T. b.>, i. -.4b. 

To rid bouse, to remore all the furniture from a house. 
Ilalliicell. [ProT. Eng.l . 

ridl (rifl), p. rt. [<i-idi,r.] Free; clear; quit; 
relieved ; followed by of. 

Surely he was a wicked man ; the realm wm well rid of 
him. Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Bdw. ^ L, 

I would we were well rid of this knavery. 

Shak., T. 2i., iv. 2. iS. 

The townesmen remaining presently franghted our 
Barge to be ride/ our companies. t oin 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith e Works, I. 219, 
Thence I rode all-shamed, hating the life 
He gave me, meaning to be rid of It. . 

. o Tennyicm, Geraint 

Toeetrldof. Seeyet. ^ 

rid2 (rid). An obsolete or dialectal preterit of 

rid3^*(rid), i\ t A dialectal variant of red^. 

rid* (rid), n, A variant of miS. 

Favorite grounds where the trout make nj?#. 

Jleport ofthe 3Iaine FUheries Commttmn 18.5, p. 12. 

rida (re 'dll), «. That part of the ihram, or Mos- 
lem pilgrim’s dress, which is thrown oyer tho 
left shoulder and knotted at the right Mde. 

ridable, rideable(ri'da-bl),«. [< ride ^--ohk.] 

1. Capable of being ndden, as a saddle-horse. 

I rode everything rideoAfe. 

JL IT’. Sacaye, Reuben MedUcott, 11. 5. (DnciM.) 

2. Passable on horseback; capable of being 

ridden through or over: as, a ridable stream 
or bridge. . , , , . , 

For at this very time there was a man that used to traue 
to Hartlepool weekly, and who had many jears kniAWi 
when the water was ridealle, and yet he 
did, and he and his horse were both dt«'vn«d at t e ^ 
time when I lay sick. Lwfer, Autoblog., p. 45. illallnecH.) 

xiddaRCe (vid'ans), n. [< Wd^ + 1. 

The act of ridding or getting nd, a^ of some- 
thin" superfluous, objectionable, or injurious; 
the state of being thus relieved; deliverance ; 
specificallv. the act of clearing or eleamng out. 

Soroo [tluncsl which ought not to be deshed, as the de- 
liverance from sudden death, ndtlonce from all adversit) , 
cna the extent o. ravins TJiit,., 

TJlOU Shalt not make dean riddance of the corners ot 
thy field when thou reapest, neither shall thou gather anj 
gleaning of thy harvest ; thou shall leave them unto the 
poor. . T* ’ ■ * 

They have n great care to keep them I tlie 
in Winter, for Example, upon the indtmg of the Ice, bj a 
heavv drag with a Dorse, which makes a quick •nddaricc 
and cleaning the Gutters. Lrster, Jouniey to laiis, p. 24. 

2. The act of putting out of the way ; specifi- 
cally, destruction. 

The wJioleland ehall be devoured by the fire of hlrfeid; 
ousy; for he shall make even a speed) nddance of all thuu 

that dwell in the land. u 15. 

Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 

That lie bestrown, unsightly ami mismooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread y ith case. 

Miiron, r. i. , 11 . 

3 The earth thrown out by an animal, a« a fox. 
badger, or woodchuck, in bu^•ou^ng into tJio 
ground.— A good riddance, a u elcome 
plea»aut company or an embarrassing connection ^om 
plication ; hence, something of u hich one is glad tobe quit. 
Ther. I will see yon hanged, like dolpolt?, ere I come 

any more to yonr tents, . . , « ii t 

Pflfr. A yood riddance. SAal., T. an) v., n. i. 

V h.at a rjood riddance for Alnslie! N'ow the weight is 
taken off, it Is just possible he may get a fresh sl..rt, and 
makv a race ot 11 alte^alL^ 
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Biddance salts. Sec the quotation. 

A group of salts chiefly magnesic and potassic, and for* 
merly called riddance salts (Ahraumsalze), because they 
were at first without industrial application, and were 
merely extracted to reach the rock-salt below. 

Ure, Diet., III. 593. 

riddelt, See riddle^. 
ridden (rid'n). Past participle of ride. 
ridder^ (rid'er), n. [< ME. ridder, rydder, < 
AS. hridder, orig. hridder = OHGr. ritcra^ MHG. 
ritcrc, ritcr, G. rcitcr, a sieve, = L. crihrum for 
^criihrunu sieve, = Ir. cnaihaVy crcatliair = 
Gael, criathar = Corn, croidcr = Bret. Icroncr, 
a sieve; vith formative -r7cr (-thcr), < hriy 
sift, = L. y cri, in ccnicrc, separate, sift, cre- 
tura, a sifting, etc., Gr. in Kp/i'e/p, sepa- 

rate: see concern, crilic, etc. The G. rdder, 
rddcl, a sieve, is of diff. origin, < MHG. reden, 
OHG. sift.] A sieve: now usually r/d- 

dle. [Prov. Eng.] 

ridder^ (rid'6r), 7. [< ^fE. riddren, < AS. 7<r/- 

drian (= OHG. hriinron, riteron, MHG. rltcrcn, 
ritcrn, G. reitern), sift, winnow, < hridder, a 
sieve: see ridder'^, ?i.] To sift; riddle, WncUf, 
Luke xxii. 31. 

ridder^ (rid'6r), ?i. [= D. redder = G. reiter, 

saver, savior; as rid^ + -c;'i.] One who or that 
which rids, frees, or relieves, 
riddle^ (rid'l), n. [< ME. ridd, njdyl, rcdel (pi. 
rcdclcs), earlier rydels, redels, recdcls (pi. rfc- 
delscs),< AS. riddels (pi. ricdelsas), in., riddclse, 
rcdelse (pi. ricdelsan), f., counsel, consideration, 
debate, conjecture, interpretation, imagina- 
tion, an enigma, riddle (= D. raadsrl = MEG. 
radclsc, LG. rcdcisc, radclse = OHG. ^^rdtisril, 
MIIG. rdf.sal, ractsci, G. rdtsel, rdfhsci, ti riddle), 
< riedon, eonnsel, consider, intei'pret, read : see 
rcndL] 1. A proposition so framed as to exer- 
cise one’s ingennit}’ in discovering its mean- 
ing; an ambiguous, complex, or puzzling (juos- 
tion offered for solution; an enigma; a dark 
saying. 

quod CkTgj'o to Conscience, “nr 3c coucitousc 
nouthc 

After 3eres3yucs or siflcs, orocrncn to rede reticles^" 

J'lcrs Plotcman (D), xul. ISl. 
We dissemble ngainc vnder couert and dnrkc fpcachcs. 
when wo epeakc by waj of riddle (Enigma), of which tho 
senco can hardly bo picked out but by tho paitios owne 
nssoile. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. I’ocsic, p. 157. 

T.ifc presented Itself to him like tho Sphinx \>Ilh Its 
perpetual nddlc of the real and the ideal. 

Lonci/cUoic, Kavanagh, I. 

2. Anything abstruse, intricate, paradoxical, or 
puzzling; a puzzle. 

I would not yet bo pointed at, a.<< he is. 

For the lino courtier, the woman’s man, 

That tells iny lady stories, dissolves riddles 

Flctehcr {and another), ()uecn of Corinth, i. *1 

3. A person who manifests ambiguities or con- 
tradictions of character or conduct. 

She could love none l)ut only such 
As scorned and hated her as much. 

'Twas a strange riddle of n laih. 

S. Pnitler, Iludlhras, I. lil. .'TiT. 
Gre.at lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled : 

The glor)’. jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Pope, Essay on Man, II. 18. 
Biddle canon. Same as rniV?/?iatic(7/ cnno/i (which sec, 
under carioui). 

riddle^ (rid'l), r. ; prot. and pp. riddled, ppr. 
riddling. [= G. rdthscln, rdltichi ; from the 
noun: soo Wddfci, n.] I. trans. 1. Too.xplaiu; 
interpret; solve; unriddle. 

Piddle me this, and guess him if you can : 

Who bears a nation in a single inati ? 

Dnjdcn, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, iii 13.'». 

2. To understand ; make out. 

Mliat, do you riddle me? Is she contracted? 

And can I bj ><nir counsell attaine my wishes? 

Carlell, Dcsen’ing Fa\orlte (1029). {Xares.) 

3. To puzzle; pei 7 )lex. 

I think it will riddle him or he gets his hotse over (ho 
Border again. Scott, Hob Hoy, xvlli. 

II. in trans. To speak in idddles, ambiguous- 
ly, or enigmatically. 

Lfjs. Lying so, Ilermia, I do not lie. 

Her. L> Sander riddles ver>’ prettily. 

Shale,, JI. N. D., il. 2. .53. 
riddle^ (ridM), n. [< ME. *ridd(’l, rjjddcJ, ri/dcl, 
ridil, rydyl, for earlier ridder : soo nV7<'?n*i.] 1. 
A sieve, especially a coarse one for sand, gi*ain, 
and tho like. 

'So this young gentleman, who had scarcely done a day’s 
work in his life, made his way to the modern El Dorado, 
to conk, and dig, and wield a pickaxe, and shako a riddle 
till his back acbed. Whyte Melrillc, M'liite Rose, I. xxx. 
2. In founding, a sieve with Iialf-ineh mesh, 
used in tho molding-shop for cleaning and mix- 
ing old floor-sand. — 3. In hydroid. engin., a 
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form of river-weiv. — 4. In wire-worhing, aflat 
board set with iron pins sloped in opposite di- 
rections. It is used to straighten wire, which 
is draMTi in a zigzag course between the pins. 
E. H. Knight . — Ariddle of claret. Seethe quotation. 

A riddle of claret is thirteen bottles, a magnum and 
twelve quarts. The name comes from the fact that the 
wino is brouglitinon aliteml riddle — the magnum in the 
center surrounded by the quarts. A riddle of claret thus 
displayed duly appeared recently at tho Edinburgh arrow 
dinner of the Hoya! Company of Archers. 

K. and Q., 7tli scr., VIII. 13. 
riddle- (rid'l), r. ; pret. and pp. riddled, ppr. 
riddling. [< ME. riddloij ridlen, ridden, ryde- 
len, for earlier riddren : soo ridder^, v. Cf. rid- 
dle^, ?l] I. trans. 1. To sift through a rid- 
dle or siovo: as, to riddle sand. — 2. To sift 
hy means of a coarso-netted di*o(lge, as young 
oysters on a bed. — 3. To reduce in quantity 
as if by sifting; condense. 

For gener,al use the book . . . wants down into 

a single volume or u Large essaj’. 

Alhen/eumf No. 3207, p. 407. 
4. To fill with holes; especially, to perforate 
with shot .so nsto make like ariddle; hence, to 
puncture or pierce all over as if with shot; 
penetrate. 

Ills moral feelings . . . were regularly fusilladed by tbe 
Jlajor . . . and riddled through ami tlirougli. Dickens. 

II. intrans. 1. To use ariddle or sieve; i>ass 
anything through a riddle. 

Robin Ooodfellow, he that sweeps the Iieartlj and the 
house clean, riddles for the coiintiy maids, an<l does all 
their other drudgery. Ji. Jomon, Love Hcstorctl. 

2. To fall in drops or fine streams, as througli 
a ri<ldlo or sieve. 

Tho rayn ruelcd ndonii, ridlande tliikke. 

Of fellc llaiinkes of fyr ami Hakes of soufre. 

Alliteratirc Poems (cd. Morris), ii. 0.'3. 

riddle^t, n. [< MK. riddel, ridel, redd, rndd, < 
OF. ridel, F. ridcau (ML. riddlus), a curtain, 
ori", a plaited stuff, < rider, wrinkle, plait, < 
MHG. riden, wrinkle, = E. icrifhc: see writhe.'} 
A curtain; a bod-curtain; in a church, one of 
tho pair of curtains inclosing an altar on II 10 
nortli and south, often hung from rods driven 
into the wall. 

Tliat was n mcirclle tliyngc 
To 6C the riddels liyiigc 
M'lth many red goldc ryngc 
That tliaiuc up bare. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 1,30. (Ilalliicell.) 
Hudelej rennande on ropc3, red goldc rj*ngc3. 

.NVr nnd the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. S.), L S.'»7. 

Item IJ ridelles of the sajiic siiyte, nungcH. 

Inventory of St. Peter Chc<xp (Chcapsldc), 1431, in Jour. 

IBrlt. Arciiieol. Ass., ^KIV. 

riddle^t, r. /. [< ME. ridten ; nppar. < riddle^, 
in its orig. sense, a plaited stuff. Cf. rad- 
dlch] To plait. 

Ix)rd, It was ridled fctysly ! 

Thcr iins not a poyiit trewcly 
That it lias in his right assise. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 1235. 

Riddleberger Act. Sec ad. 
riddle-cake (rid'l-kiik), n. A tliick som- oaten 
enkc. IJatliicrlt. 

riddle-like (ri<I'I-Uk), a. Like a riddle; enig- 
matical; jmrado.xical. 

O, then, give pity 

To her, whoso state is such that cannot choose 
But lend and give where she Is sure to lose ; 

'I'liat seeks not to find that her scarcl) implies, 

But riddledikc lives sweetly w here she dies ! 

Shak., AH’s IVcll, 1. 3. 223. 

riddlemeree (rid^I-mo-re'), n, [A fanciful 
word, based on riddle, as if riddle niy riddle, ex- 
plain my enigma.] Same ns rigmarole. 

Tills style. I apprehend. Sir, is what the learned Scrib- 
Icriis calls rigniarol In logic — Hiddfcincrcc among School- 
ho}8. Junius, Letters (ed. IVoodfall), II. 310. 

riddler^ (nd'R*r), 7^. [< riddle^ + -<?r^.] One 

who speaks in riddles or enigmatically. 

Each songster, riddler, ever}' nameless name. 

All croud, who foremost sliall he damn'd to fame. 

Pope, Dunciad, iii. 157. 

riddler- (rid'lOr), n. [< riddle^ + -c/'^.] Ojic 
who works witli n riddle or siove. 
riddling (rid'ling), a. [Ppr. of riddle'^, r.] 

1 . Speaking in riddles or atnbigiiously. 

This is a riddliny merchant for the nonce ; 

He will he here, and yet he Is not licre : 
llow can these contrarieties agree? 

Shak., 1 Hen. \J., II. 3. 57. 

2. Having tho form or charactoi* of ariddle; 
enigmatical; puzzling. 

Ever}' man is under tliat complicated disease, and that 
riddliny distemper, not to he content wit!) the most, and 
yet to be proud of the least thing he hath. 

Donne, Sermons, v. 
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He laugh’d as is his wont, and answer’d me 
In riddling triplets of old time. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

3. Divining; interpreting; guessing. 

Much she muz’d, yet could not construe it 
By any ridling skill, or commune wit. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 54. 
riddlingly (rid'ling-li), adv. In the manner of 
a riddle; enigmatically; mysteriously. 

Though, like the pestilence and old fashion’d love, 
Piddlingly it catch men. Donne, Satires, ii. 

riddlings (rid'lingz), 7;. j)/. [PI. of riddling, 
verbal n. of riddle‘s, v.} Tho coarser part of 
anything, as grain or ashes, which is left in the 
riddle after sifting ; siftings; screenings. 

She . . . pointed to the great bock of wash, and rid- 
dlings, and brown hulkage (for we ground our own corn 
always). It. D. Blackinorc, Loma Doone, xxxiL 

ride (rid), v. ; prot. rode (formerly also 77V7), pp. 
ridden (formerly also rid), ppr. riding. [< ME. 
riden (pret. rod, rood, earlier rad, pi. riden, rc- 
den, pp. riden), < AS. rldan (pret. rad, pi. ridon, 
pp. riden), ride on horseback, move forv’ard (as 
a ship or a cloud), rock (as a ship at anchor), 
.swing (as one hung on a gallows), = OFries. rida 
= D. rijden, ride on horseback or in a vehicle, 
slide, as on skates, = MLG. LG, riden = OH(>. 
rltan, move fonvard, proceed, ride on horse- 
back or in a vehicle, ilHG. rltcn, G. reiten, ride, 
= Icel. ritha = Sw. rida = Dan. ride, ride^ 
orig. prob. simply ‘go,^ ‘travoP (as in the de- 
rived noun7Wf7, in the general sense ‘away’) ; 
cf. OIr. riad, ride, move, riadami, I ride, Ganl- 
ish reda (> L. rheda, reda, rreda), a wagon. 
Hence nit. road^, raid, bed-7*7r7f7c».] I, intrans. 

1. To bo carried on tho back of a horse, ass, 
mule, camel, elephant, or other animal; spe- 
cifically, to sit on and manage a horse in mo- 
tion. 

Beves an hakanai bestrlt, 

And in his wei forth a rit. 

Beves of Uamtoun, p. 51. iJJalliucll.) 
And yet was he, whereso men wente or riden, 
Foundc on the beste. Chaucer, Trollus, i. 473. 

And lastly came cold Februarj’, sitting 
In an old wagon, for lie could not ride. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 43. 
Brutus and Cassius 

Arc rid like madmen through the gates of Home. 

Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 274. 

2. To bo borne along in a vehicle, or in or on 
any kind of conveyance; bo carried in or on a 
wagon, coacli, car, balloon, ship, palanquin, bi- 
cycle, or the like; lienco, in general, to travel 
or make progress by moans of any supporting 
and mo3ing agency. 

So on a day, hys fadur and lice 
Jtedyn yn n schyppe yn the see. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3S. f. 144. {UallticeU.) 
Vise Camhina, . . . 

Unto her Coch remounting, home did ride. 

Spenser, F. ()., IV. iii. 51. 
Be ’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive Into the fire, to ride 

On tljc curl’d clouds, to tiiy strong bidding task 

Ariel and all his quality. Shak,, Tempest, i. 2. 191. 

3. To bo borne in or on a fluid; float; specifi- 
cally, to lie at anchor. 

Thanks to Heaven’s goodness, no man lost ! 

Tile ship rides fair, too, and lier leaks in good plight. 

Fletcher {and another), Sea Voyage, i. 3. 
Tins we found to be an He, where we rid that night. 

Capt, John Smith, Works, II, 224. 
They shall be sent In the Ship Lion, whicli rides here at 
Malamocco. Uoicell, Letters, I. i. 2G. 

I walk unseen . . . 

To behold the wandering moon 
Biding near her highest noon. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. GS- 

4. To move on or about something. 

strong ns the axletree 
On which heaven rides 

Shak., T. and C., i. 3. G7. 

5. To bo mounted and borne along; hence, to 
move triumphantly or proudly. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. 

Shak., iluch Ado, iii. 1. 51. 

Gf. To bo carted, as a con\icted bawd. 

I’ll hang yon both, you rascals ! 

I can but ride. Massinger, City iladam, iii. 1. 

7. To liavo free play; have the upper hand; 
domineer. 

A brother noble, 

. . . o!j whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy I Shak., Lear, 1. 2. 19S. 

8. To lap or lie over: said especially of a rope 
when tho part on which tho strain is brought 
lies over and jams tho other parts. Eamershj. 

Care must be taken not to raise the beadle, or beadles, 
too Iiigh, or too much strain will be thrown upon tho raised 
threads, and the result will be that the weft threads will 
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overlap or ride over each other, nnd the evil effect will be 
ob'crvai'lc on both surfaces of the cloth, 

A. Barloic, 'SYeaving, p. 414. 

9. To ;*i‘rve as ii means of travel; be in con- 
(litiou to support a rider or traveler: as, that 
hor.<;f rifles well under the saddle. 

Honest man, will the water ride? 

Jock o' the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. SC). 

10. In ’'itrff.j said of the ends of a fractured 
I . M' vrlion they overlap each other. 

1 ‘ f. ,s fracture is oblique there will probably be some 
‘ .r'( Jfsnc of the limb from the drawing up of the lower 
; ,u ( f the limb, or riding, as it is called, of one end 
r "f r th oMicr. Lnjant, Surgery (3d Amcr. ed.), p. 817. 

11. "linih ap or rise, as an iU-fittiu" coat 
to do nt tie shoulders and the bach of 

t ij‘ Riding committee. Sec connin'>?<“r.— Rid- 

ing interests, in law, interests saddled or depen- 
uri. in ollKr interests: thus, when anj’of the claimants 
In an :u*^ion of rnultiplcpoinding, or in a process of ranking 
and dc, ItaM. crcditiirs, these crcditm-s may claim to lie 
rinkH-l on the fund set aside for their debtor; and such 
claims arc called riding interests. — The devil rides on 
a fiddlesticli see drin?.— To ride and tie, to ride and 

on f'jot alternately : said of two persons. See the first 
tiuotatioM. 

ilr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were both set- 
ting out, having agreed to ride and tic: a method of trav- 
elling much used by persons who have but one horse be- 
tween tliem and is thus performed. Thetwo travellei-s set 
out together, one on horseback, the other on foot. :Now 
as It generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him 
on foot, the custom is that when he arrives at the distance 
agreed on. he is to dismount, tie lus liorse to some gate, 
tree, po«t. or other thing, and then proceed on foot, when 
the other comes up to the horse, unties him, mounts, and 
gallops on: till, having passed by his fellow-traveller, he 
likewise arrivta at the place of tying. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, ii. 2. (Dancy.) 

Both of them I'tlarrick and Johnson] used to talk pleas- 
antly (.f tins their first journey to Loudon, Garrick, evi- 
dently meaning to embellish a little, said one day in my 
hearing, ' Wc rode and tied," 

Dosxcclli Johnson, I. v, (1737), note. 
To ride a portlastl («atd.), to lie at anchor with the lower 
yards lowered to the rail ; an old use,— To ride at anchor 
(naid.). See anchor. 

After this Thomas Duke of Clarctice, the King’s second 
Son, and the Bari of Kent, with competent Forces, entred 
the Haven of Muice, where they burnt four Ships ridini? at 
Anehvr, Baker, Chronicles, p. 1C2. 

To ride at the ring. Sec rin^i. —To ride hodhiiL Sec 
Bod/nni.— To rido eaS7(nawf,). said of a ship when she 
does not pitch, or strain her cables.— To ride hard, eaid 
of a ship when she pitches violently, so as to strain her 
cabiuh .iiiflmasta.— To ride In the marrow-bone coach, 
to go on foot. [Slang.)— To ride outt, to go upon a raili- 
tnry e\pecUtion; enter rnilltarj' service. 

From the tyme that he first hig.T,n 
To riden aid, he lovede chyvalrie. 

Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C. T,, 1- 45. 
To ride over, to domineer over as if trampling upon ; over- 
ride or overpower triumphantly, insolently, or roughly. 

Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads. 

rs. Ixvl. 12 . 

Xet thy dauntless mind 
Still ride In triumph over all mischance, 

8 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 18. 
To ride roughshod, to pursue a violent, stubboni, or 
selfish course, regardless of consequences or of the pain 
or distress that may be caused to others. 

Henry (VIII.], in his later proceedings, rode roughshod 
over the constitution of the Church. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI, S94. 

Tlie Chamber had again been riding roughshod over His 
Jlajesty's schemes of army reform. 

Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 283. 

To ride rusty. See rustu ^, — To ride to hounds, to take 

art in a fox-Iinut; specifically, to ride close behind the 

ounds in fox-lmnling. 

He not only went straight as a die, hut rode to hounds 
instead of over them. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, iii. 
To ride upon a cowlstafft. See cou-Zrio/. =S5TI- 1 and 
2. The effort has been made, in both England and America, 
to confine ride to progression on horseback, and to use 
drive for progi cssion in a vehicle, but it lias not been alto- 
gether successful, being checked by the counter-tendency 
to use drive only where the person in question holds the 
reins or where the kind of motion is emphasized. 

We have seen tliat Shakespeare, and Milton, and the 
translators of the Bible, use drive in connection with char- 
iot when they wish to express the urging it along; but. 
when they wish to say that a man is borne up and onward 
in a f : Tlot, they iise ride. 

It. G. White, Words and Their Uses, p. 193. 

The practice of standard authors is exhibited in a lib- 
eral list of citations, and proves the imputed Americanism 
to ride (instead of to drive) in a carriage to be “ Queen’s 
English,” altliougli there remains a nice distinction — not 
a national one — established by good usage, between rid- 
ing in a carriage and driving in a carriage, 

Amcr. Jojir. PhUol., IX. 498. 

II. irans, 1, To sife on and drive; bo car- 
ried along on and by: used specifically of a 
horse. 

Neither shall he that ridelh the horse deliver himself. 

Amos ii. 15, 

He dash'd across me — mad, 

And maddening what he rode. 

Tennyson, Holy GraiL 
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Not infrequently the boys will ride a log down the cur- 
rent as fearlessly, and with as little danger of upsetting 
into the ^vater, as an old and well-practiced river-driver. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 684. 

2. To be carried or travel on, through, or over. 

Othcre . . . ride the air 
In whirlwind. Milton, P. L,, ii. 540. 

3’ho rising waves . . . 

Thunder and flash upon the stedfast shores. 

Till lie that rides the whirlwind checks the rein. 

Coicper, Retirement, !. 

Tins boat-shaped roof, which is extremely graceful and 
is repeated in another apartment, would suggest that the 
imagination of Jacques Coeur was fond of riding tlie waves. 

U. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 85. 

3. To do, naiike, or execute by riding: as, to 
rule a race; to ride an errand. 

Right liere seith the frensch booke that, whan the 
kynge Arthur was departed fro Bredigan, he and the 
kynge Ban of Benoyk, and the kjTigc boors of Cannes, 
ins lirolher, that Ihci rode so her iournes HU thei com to 
TatJjaide. Jferftn (E. E. T. S,), ii. 202. 

And we can neither hunt nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 

5coff, Marmion,i. 22. 

4. To him*}’ over; gallop through. 

He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; lie knows 
not the stop. Shafe., M. N. 1)., v. 1. 119. 

5. To control and manage, especially with 
liarshness or aiTOgance ; domineer or tyrannize 
over: especiallyin the past participle ridden, in 
composition, as in 2 )rie.<:t-riddcn. 

He that suffers himself to be i idden, or through pusil- 
lanimity or sottishness will let every man baflleium,»shan 
be a common langhing stock. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 384. 

And yet this man [Ambrose], such as we hear he was, 
would have the Emperor ride other people, that himself 
might ride him, wlilch is a common trick of almost all 
ecclesiastics. Milton, Ans. to Salmcsius, iii. 

But as forthem [sconiersj, they knew better things than 
to fall in with the herd, and to give themselves up to be 
ridden by the tribeof Levi. Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. v. 

What chance was there of reason being heard in a land 
that was king-ridden, priest-ridden, peer-ridden/ 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, iv. 

6. To carry; transport. [Local, TJ. S.] 

The custom-house license Nos. of the carts authorized 
to ride the merchandise. 

Laws and Jlegulations o/ Customs Inspectors, etc , p. 48. 
Riding the fair, the ceremony of proclaiming a fair, per- 
formed by the steward of a court-bai-on, who rode through 
the town attendcdbylhctenanls.—RidlngthD marches. 
Sec marriii.— To ride a hobby, to pursue a favorite the- 
ory,notion,orhablton every possible occasion. SechoM^pi. 

It may look like riding a hohhy to death, but I cannot 
help suspecting a wooden origin for it [Raj Rani temple], 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch,, p. 425. 

He must of course be naturally of a rather attitudiniz- 
ing turn, fond of brooding and spouting and riding a 
theological hobhy. N. A. Itev., CXX. 189. 

To ride circuit or the circuit. See ctretu'f.— To ride 
down, to overthrow, trample on, or drive over in riding ; 
hence, to treat with extreme roughness or insolence. 

We hunt them for the beauty of their skins ; 

They love us for it, and we ride them dotm. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 
To ride down a sail, to stretcli the liead of a sail by 
bearing down on the middle. — TO ride down a stay or 
backstay (navt.), to come down on the stay for the pur- 
pose of tarring it.— To ride out, to keepafloatduring, as 
a gale ; withstand the fury of, as a storm : said of a vessel 
or of her crew. 

He bears 

A tempest, wliicli his mortal vessel tc.ir8. 

And yet he rides it oxit. Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 31. 

The fleet rode out the storm in safety. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 8. 
To ride shanks’ mare, to walk. (Coiloq.)— To ride 
the hrooaet. See broo8c.—To ride the great horset, 
to practise horsenianslu]) in the fashion of the time. 

'Then comes he [Prince of Orange) abroad, and goes to 
liis Stables, if it be no Sermon-day, to see some of his 
(ientlemen or Pages (of whose Breeding he is very care- 
ful) ride the great horse. Howell, Letters, I. i. 10. 

He told me he did not know what travelling was good 
for but to teach a man to ride the great horse, to jabber 
French, and to talk against passive obedience. 

Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 
To ride the high borse. See to mount the high horse, 
under To ride tbe line. Sec line-riding. 

Even for those who do not have to look up stray horses, 
and who are not forced to ride the line day in and day out, 
there is apt to be some hardship and danger In being 
abroad during the bitter weatlier 

T. Boosevelt, The Centurj', XXXV. 6C9. 
To ride the Spanish mare (na«t.), to be put astride 
of a boom with the guys eased off when the vessel is in a 
seaway : a punishment formerly in vogue. — To ride the 
Wild maret, to play at see-saw'. 

With that, bestriding the mast. I gat by little and little 
towards him, after such manner ns lioys are wont, if ever 
you saw that sport, wlien they ride the xrild mare. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

A* . . . rides the wUd-mare with the boys. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 2CS. 

ride (nd)i n. [< ME. ride =: G. ritt = Icel. rcWi 
= Sw. Dan. ridt; from the verb J see ride, v. Of. 


rider 

road'^, raid.2 1. A journey on the hack of a 
horse, ass, mule, camel, elephant, or other ani- 
mal; more hroaJly, any excursion, Tvhethor on 
the hack of an animal, in aTehicle, or hy some 
other mode of conveyance : as, a Wde in a wagon 
or a halloon; a ride on a bicycle or a cow- 
catcher. 

To ir.nlian lond wente he [lialiura] his ride. 

Generis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3950. 

'■ Alas,” he said, “your ride has wearied you.” 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. A saddle-horse. Grose. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. 
A road intended expressly for riding; a bridle- 
path ; a place for exercise on horseback. Also 
called riding. 

This through the ride upon liis steed 
Goes slowly by, and this at speed. 

31. Arnold, Epilogue to Lessing's Laocoon. 

4. A little stream or brook. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. 
A certain district patrolled hy mounted excise 
officers. — 6. In printing, a fault caused hy over- 
lapping : said of leads or rules that slip and over- 
lap, of a kerned typo that overlaps or hinds a type 
in a line below, also of a color that impinges 
on another color in prints of two or more colors, 
rideahle, a. See ridalic. 
rideau (re-do'), «• F- ridcau, a curtain: see 
riddle'^.'] In fort. , a small elevation of earth ex- 
tended lengthwise on a plain, serving to cover 
a camp from the approach of the enemy, or to 
give other advantage to a post, 
ridelt, n. See riddle^. 
rident. An obsolete preterit plural of ride. 
rident (ri'dent), «. [< L, riden(t-)s, ppr. of ri- 

dcre (> It. ridcrc = Sp. rcir = Pg. rir = Cat. 
rlurer = Pr. rir, rirc = E. rire), laugh. Hence 
(from L. ridcrc) arridc, deride, ridiculous, risi- 
ble, ete., also riant (a doublet of rident).'] Smil- 
ing broadly; grinning. 

A smile so wide and steady, so exceedingly rident, in- 
deed, as almost to be ridiculous, may be draivn upon the 
buxom lace, il the artist chooses to attempt it. 

Tfiacieray, Hewcomes, xxiv. 

ride-officer (rid'of''''i-sfer), n. An excise-officer 
who makes his rounds on Iiorsehack; the of- 
ficer of a ride. 

rider (ri'dfer), n. [< ME. ridcrc, rtjdare, < AS. 
ridcrc, a rider, oavah-yman, kniglit (= OEries. 
ridder = D. rijdcr = MLG. ridder = OHG. ritdre, 
MHG. ritxrc, ritcr, rittcr, a rider, knight, G. rci- 
ter, a rider, rittcr, knight, = Icel. ritkari, ritke- 
ri, later riddari = Sw. riddare, knight, rijttarc, 
Iiorsoman, trooper, = Dan. ridder, knight, rgt- 
ter, horseman, rider, knight), < ridan, nde: see 
i-idc. Cf. rittcr, reitcr (< 6.).] 1. One who 

rides; particularly, one who rides on the hack 
of a, horse or other .animal; specifically, one 
who is sldlled in horsemanship and the manage. 
Ac now Ib Religioun a ridere and a rennere aboute. 

Piers Ploxvman (A), xi. 20S. 
The horse and Iiis rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

Ex. XV. 1, 

Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

“That horse his mettle from his rider takes." 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 107. 

The weaT}’ steed of Pelleas floundering flung 

His rider, Tennyson, Pelleas and EttaiTC, 

2t. A mounted reaver or robber. 

In Ewsdale, Eight and Forty notorious Itiders are hung 
on growing Trees, the most famous of which was John 
Armstrong. Drummond, Works, p. 09. 

3. Formerly, one who traveled for a mercantile 
bouse to collect orders, money, etc.: now called 
a traveler or (in tbe United States) drummer. 

They come to us as riders in a trade, 

And with much art exhibit and persuade. 

Crahhe, Works, II. 53. 

4. In hort., a budded or grafted standard or 
stock branching from a main or parent trunk 
or stem. — 5. A Icnigbt, [Archaic.] 

He dubbed his youngest son, the .fitlieling Henrj*, to 
rider or knight. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 471. 

6. Anydevice straddling something; something 
mounted upon or attached to something else. 
Especially — (a) A small piece of platinum or aluminium 
set astride of the beam of a balance, and moved from 
or toward the fulcrum in determining results requiring 
weights of the utmost delicacy. (l») A small piece of pa- 
per or other liglit substance placed on a wire or string to 
measure or mark distance. 

We measure the distance between the two [nodes], and 
cut the wire so that its total length shall be a multiple 
of this leiifftli, and then we proceed to find all the nodes, 
and mark them by paper riders. Pop. Sci, Mo., XXXV. 573. 
(c) Anything saddled upon or attached to a record, docu- 
ment. statement, etc., after its supposed completion ; spe- 
cifically, an additional clause, as to a bill in Congress. 

Vholcs finally adds, by way of rider to this declaration 
of his principles, that as Mr. Carstone is about to rejoin 
his regiment, perhaps Mr. C. will favour him with an or- 
der on his agent for twenty pounds. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxxix. 
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The proposed amendment had been piven by the pre- 
vious action of the House, a n’dcr providing for compen- 
sation to distllleis. The American^ VI. 30. 

But the Pacific Jlail and its friends in Congress did not 
despair, and success came at last by a rider to the General 
Post-Office appropriation bill passed byCongtess, Febru- 
ary 18, 1S07. Congressional Record, XXI. 7770. 

(d) In printing, a cylindrical lotl of iron which in use rests 
on the top of an ink-roller, and aids in evenly distributing 
the ink on this loller. (f) A supplemental’}’ part of a 
question in an examination, cspceially in the Cambildge 
mathematical tripos, connected with or dependent on the 
main question. 

Tliomrh the n'dmworc joined to the propositions on 
which their solution depended, and though all these ndcM 
were easy, very few of the papers uere satisfactory. 

Science, XI. 7r», 

(/) In a snake fence, a rail or stake one end of which rests 
on the ground, while the other end crosses and bears upon 
the fence-rails at their angle of meeting, and thus holds 
them in place. [Local, Tl. S.) 

7. Ill niiiiiiuj, a ioiTuginous veinstone, or a simi- 
lar impregnation of the walls adjacent to the 
vein. [Nortli of Eng. mining districts.] 

In Alston the contents of the unpi-oductivc parts of 
veins are chielly described as dowk and rider. The former 
is a brown, friable, and soft soil; the latter a hard stony 
matter, vaijing much In colour, liardncss, and other char- 
acteristics. Sopin7/q .Mining Districts of Alston Moor, 
[Weardalc, and 'Jcesdalc, j). lOS. 

8. One of a series of interior ribs fixed occa- 
sionally in a shiji’s hold, opposite to some of the 
principal timbers, to which they are bolted, and 
reaching from the keelson to the beams of the 
lower dock, to strengthen the frame. — 9. A 
piece of wood in a gun-carriage on which the 
side pieces rest, — 10. A gold coin formerly cur- 
rent in the Netherlands: so called from its ob- 
verse tnio being the ligure of a horseman. The 
specimen acre illustjatcd w.is struck bj Charles of Kg- 



iSi/i. Ilf ihc uriniii il 

nmnt, Duke of GeldiTl.iiid (sixteenth eentur} ). and elyhs 
noarl} gntins I tie name as also gU en to a gold ^oin 
of Seutl.uid, i-isued by James \ I., north about 
lli^ mouldy mone) ’ llalf-a-doren refer/. 

That cannot sit, but stampt fa^t to tludi h.uldK"> 

lUan. and I'l. 

Bush-rider, in Anstndla. a eros'-eonntr) i Idir . one n bo 
can ride horsi-s over nuigb or «Iaiiger«iUs grtiuiid , al-o, .m»o 
n ho can i ide impeifeetl) broki n hoi'll s 

An evcelleiit bu^hruler if not a llr^l-cla^s roiigli ii<Kr 
there n ej e feu hor>es he t ould not back u Itli a fair cbancc 
of rem.uiiing in the H.nhlle 

.1. (’ Urant, Bush life in (pieeii^latnl. I. ‘J*>j 

Rider keelson, •'^ee irrimn — Rider’s bone, an exo«t4i 
Pis at the jirigiti of tlie inldiietor longns. AI-ocallr<l drill 
f^tnir. — Rider truss, an carl) form <if dam rtuniio-ed 
of a east non upper ihord, »\roiight iron louerchor<l mul 
vertical jiost»«if ciist iron, and ili.igonal Ipj .ictsof u jonglil- 
iron. 

ridered (ri'dcrd), o. [< rnhr + -m/-.] Cam'- 
iiig a rider; spccilically, having riders or stakes 
laid Jlcros^ tlio bar.s. as a -nnki* fence. [Local, 
U.S.J 

The fem i’" are gciunill) tiro high ti» jump, bi-itig nsnally 
u hat are c ilh d ^taked and ndt r<-d fenec" 

J'nhiinr RnuK nf Sjn'rtM, J). 4'.) 

riderless (ri'der-h s). ,i. [< ntUi -f- 

Iltiving no ruler. 

lie c.uight a n</*’rhv'<hoi>e, ami the eorm t inuunteil 

//. Ringdni, lia^enshu’', llv. 

rider-roll (ri'dcr-rdl), //. A separate juhlition 
nnnlo to a roll or ret'onl. See rider, fj (r), 

ridge (rij', n. [< ME. ni/t/e, riiiji/r ; also )vith- 
ont assibilation ri<t. n/fi, nuj (> J], ditil. ri<i), < 
AS. Iinirij, the back of a man or beast. = SiD. 
rar///r', D. rmi = ()L( 1. riufiji, ML(1. rniitfr =r OIKL 
hnieri, hriirU, riicl:i, MIKL riir/.r, nici.r. (}. 
mekcH = loci, hrijfjiir = Sw. riiipj = Dan. npi, 
the back; cf. Ir. rrorcii, skin, Imcld] 1. The 
haek of Jiiiy animal; espeeially.tlie upper or pro- 
jecting part of the hack •)!’ a <juadrupcd. 

All Is rede, Bil)bc and riane. 

The bak bledcth a 7 ,l.n^^ the boi«le. 

Jlohj lUml (K. K. T S ), p. L’OJ 
His rj'clie robe he to lof of his ringc naked. 

And of a bejie of askes be liilte in the mj dde^. 

AUitcrative /’(ic/n.s (cd Morris), ill. 370 
There the pore preseth lilfor the riche uith a pakke at 
hi 8 rn' 7 ;/c. Piers i’fyirnirt/i(B), xiv. 212. 

On the other side of the aloes, not fifteen paces from 
ns, I nnnle out the horns, neck, mnl the ridge of tin’ liaek 
of a treiuendona old btill. IJarjx'r's Jfop., i.XXVII. 180. 
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2. Any extended protuberance; a projecting 
line or strip ; a long and narrow pile sloping at 
the sides; specifically, a long elevation of land, 
or the summit of such an elevation; an ex- 
tended bill or mountain. 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable. 

Shak., Uiclu II., 1. 1. 04. 

The snow-white ridge 

Of carded wool, wliich the old man hud piled. 

WordsicorUi, Tlie Brothers. 

3. In agri^y a strip of ground tlirown up by a 
plow or loft botwocn fuiTows; a bed of ground 
formed bj' furrow-slices ninning tho whole 
length of the field, varying in breadth accord- 
ing to circumstances, and divided from another 
by gutters or open fuiTows, parallel to each 
other, which last servo as guides to tho hand 
and eye of tho sower, to tho reapers, and also 
for tho application of manures in a regular man- 
ner. In wot soils tliey also servo as drains for 
carrying off tho surface-water. In Wales, for- 
merly, a inoasuro of land, 201 lect. 

T.ctc BO the lltel plough, the large also. 

The rigges forto enhance. 

J'alladim, Jltisbondrlc (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 

Tliou wfttcrest the ridges (hereof abundantly : thoji set- 
tlcst the furrows thereoL 3*8. Ixv. 10. 

4. The highest part of Ihc roof of a building; 
specifically, tlio meeting of tho upper ends of 
tlio rafters. When tlic upper ends of the rafters abut 
against a horiroiital piece of timber, It Is called a ridge^ 
jx>le. Ridge also denotes the internal angle or nook of a 
vault. Sru cut tinder roo/. 

5. In fort., tlio liighest portion of the glacis, pro- 
ceeding from the salient angle of tho covered 
way. — 6. Ill nnat. and rod/., a prominent bor- 
der; an elevated line, or crest; a lineal protu- 
bernneo: sahl especially of rough elevations on 
bones fornm.scuhirorligamontousnttnchmcnts: 
as, the superciliary, occipital, mylohyoid, con- 
<lylar, etc., ridrjes. — 7. A succession of small 
processes along tho small abaft tho hump of a 
s]tcrm-whnle, or tho top of (he back just for- 
wanl of the sinnll. The ridge is thicke.st just 
around tho liumj). See scrathwholc . — 8. One 
of the several linear elevations of tho lining 
membrane of the roof of a hoi*so’s month, more 
commonly called bars. Similar ridges occur 

on the Itard ttalaloof most niaminals Bicipital 

ridges. See — Dental ridge a (hick rhlgo of 

epithelium Just over the spot where the future deut.'il 
fltructurcsnre to!»e foniud.— Frontal, genital, gluteal, 
Intcrantcnnal ridge. See the adjectives— MaxlUary 
ridge. Same 08 (fruMf nVh/f.— Mylohyoid rldgo. (’'oo 
viglohimd. - Neural rldgo, u.8erlc8 of eiilnrgcincntBnlong 
the bmders of the medullar}' plates, from which tliedor«ni 
hl»in.kl nenis orlgliiute. More commonly called neural 
ere>.(. - ObUque rldgo of the trapezium, of tho ulna. 
See ofjliaiie - Palatine, pectineal, pectoral, ptery- 
goid rldgo. See the adject Ive<».— Rldg0 lib. SeenVU. 

Rldgc-roU.n batt-n with n roundc«l face, ovcrwliicb 
the sbeatbing of le:»d or otlier metal h bent on (ho ildccs 
ami hlpH <if n nnjf. Aho called roh/c-f/riffcn. — SagltlaJ. 
suncrcUlary rldgo. See the nd|ectl\es.— Temporal 
lidgcs. See teut}K>r(d line^ (under /inc-'), nnd cut under 
]ianetal. 

ridge ( rij), v . ; pr<*t. aiul pj). ridged, ppr. ridgiug, 
|< MIC. rifftf/cn : from (ho noun: see ridge, n.] 
I, (rans. To covit or mark with ridges; rib. 

Tliougl) nil th) bnir^ 

Wore bilntles ringed like tho '‘0 that ridge the back 

(If chaf'd wild boar**, nmilllcil j»orcni»lnc8. 

.l/i70»;i, .s. A , 1. 1137. 

A north-midland sliirc, dusk with iiiooiland. rid'ied with 
im>iuitalii tills I see. Charlidte Rront' , .hme t'jre, .xxvlil. 
Ridged sleeve, a sleeve worn b) women nl the middle of 
the seientcciitli centur}'. putfed in lon::itudlna1 rlilge.n. 

II. nilrnti'i. To ri.si* or stretch in ridges. 

The Blsca>, roughly n»hmi‘; cavtwnrd, shook 
And almost oicrwlu-lnrd her. 

7V««»//om. Enoch Arden, 
ridge-band (rij'hand), TIint part of tlte har- 
ness of a eart-, wagon-, or gig-hor.so which goes 
over tlie saddle on tlie back, 
ridge-beara (rij'bem), n. In carp., a beam at 
tlie upper ends of tho raftens below (ho ridge; 
a crown-])late. I'. II. Knight. 
ridge-bonet (rij'tidn), n. fOIE. rgggc~hone, rig- 
funic, < AS. hnieg-lnln (= D. rnggeheen, rnghccu 
= OlIG. hrurkipem, ruvvipcini, MUG. rnekehein 
= Sw. rijgghen = V>im. rgghen), backbone, spine, 
< hrifcg, i)ack, + hun, liono.] Tho spine or 
backbone. 

So ryilc thny of by rcsioun Id the rggge honez 
Kiiendcn to tlic haiinche. 

Sir (Jaicagnc and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S,), 1. 1314, 
I would fain now* see (hem rolled 
Down II liill, or fiom n bridge 
Headlong cast, to tireak theli ridge- 
Rones, It. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 

ridged (I'ijd), a. [< ridge + -rf/ 2 ,] i, ITaxing 
a ridge or back; having an angular, projecting 
backbone. 
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Tlie tinners could summarily lodge in Lydford Gaol 
those who impeded them ; consequently two messengers, 
sent from Plymouth to protect the leat on Roborougli 
Down, were set up on abate ridged horse, with their legs 
tied under his belly, and trotted off to gaol. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 443. 
2. In zodl., carinate; costato; ha\’ing ridges 
or carina} on a surface, generally longitudinal 
ones. When tho ridges run crosswise, the sur- 
face is said to be transversely ridged. — 3. Ris- 
ing in a ridge or ridges ; ridgy. 

The sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea. Tennyson, Sea-Fairies. 

ridge-drill (rij'dril), n. In agri., a seed-drill 
adapted to sowing seeds upon the ridges of a 
listed field. Compare lisk^, n., 10, and listing- 
plOM'. 

ridge-fillet (rij'fir-^et), n. 1. In arch., a fillet 
between two depressions, asbetween two flutes 
of a column. — 2. In founding, tho nmner, or 
principal channel. E. IT. Knight. 
ridge-narrO'W (rij'har'^6), n. In agri., a harrow 
liinged longitudinally so that it can lap upon 
the sides of a ridge over which it passes. E. 
JI. Knight. 

ridge-hoe (rij'ho), n. A horse-hoe operating 
on tho same principle as a ridge-plow, 
ridgel, ridgil (rij'cl, -il), n. [Also rig (of which 
ridgcl may bo a dim. form), rigsic; origin uncer- 
tain; cf. Sc. riglan, rigjand, rig-widdic, a nag, 
a horse haK-castrated, riggot, an animal haS- 
castrated.] A male animal xvith one testicle 
removed or wanting. Also ridgcling, ridgling. 

0 Titynis, tend my herd, nnd see them fed, 

To inomiug pastures, evening waters, led ; 

Ami 'ware tho Lib} an ridgil's butting head. 

Pryden, tr. of Virgil's Piisturals, ix. 31. 

Ridgling or ridgil ... is still used In Tennessee and 
tho West, . . . but has been corrupted Into n'yfufrf, and 
would-be correct people s.ay original. 

Trans. Aincr. Philol. Ass., X\TI. 42. 

ridgelet (rij'lct), it. [< ridge + -Id.] A little 
riclgc. ICncgc. Jlril,, I. 3CS. 
ridgeling (rij'ling), v. [jUso ridnlitig; appar. 

< ridgd + Same as ridgcl. 

ridge-piece (nj'pes), ». Same as ridge-pole. 
ridge-plate (rij'plat), ti. Same as ridge-pole. 
ridge-plow (rij'plon), v. In agri., a plow hav- 
ing a (lonhle mold-hoard, used to make ridges 
for planting or cultivating certain crops and 
for opcningwatcr-furrows. Also called ridgiiig- 
pioie. 

ridge-pole (rij'pol), n. The hoard or timherat 
flic ridge of a roof, into which tho ratters are 
fastened. Also called ridpc-plofc or ridge-piece. 
See cut under roo/,— Ridge-pole pine. Seopinfi. 
ridger (rij'6r), ». 1. That wliieh makes a ridge 
or ridges. 

A pnmll riiioer or sabsolltT crtemllnc below to form a 
pnaill furrow into wblcli the reed is dropped. 

Srf. .finer., S., LVII. ISI. 

2. Samp as ridge-hand. JIalliu'clI. 
ridge-roof (ri.i'rdf), n. A raised orpoaked roof, 
ridge-rope (rij'rop), a. 1. Xanl.: (o) Tlie cen- 
tral ro]ic of an awning, nsimlly called tho hac!;- 
hnne. (h) The rope along the side of a ship to 
which an awning is stretched, (e) One of tvi'o 
ropes running out on encli side of tlio bowsprit 
for tlie men to hold on by. — 2. A ridge-band. 

Surseltc, n liro.od nnd prent bnnd or tlionp of stronp 
lentlier. Ac., fnstned on eitlier side of n tliill, nnd Iiearinp 
niton ttie nnd nr rnddle of tlic tldll-liorsc; about London 
It la cnllL'it the ndpr-rn/ic. Cotgravc. 

ridge-stay (rii'stn), «. Same as ridge-hand, 
llalliirril. 

ridge-tile (rij'til), n. Iti arch., same as croini- 
lile, 2. 

ridgil, n. See ridgcl. 

ridging-grass (rij'ing-gras). n. A coarse grass. 
Jndropogon (Analhcrnni) hieornis, of tropical 
America. [tVest Indies.] 
ridging-plow (rij'ing-plon), n. Same as ridge- 
ploir. 

ndgling (rij'ling), ». Same as ridgel. 
ridgy (rij'i), a. [< ridge -f -yl.] Rising in a 
ridge or ridges; ridged. 

Faint, lazy waves o'ercicep the n(f 7 >/ sand. 

Crabbe, M’orks, II. 10. 

Scant alonp tho ridgy land 

The beans their new*boi-n ranks expand. 

T. IKarton, The First of April. 

ridicule^f (rifl'i-kul), a. [< OP. {nm\ F.) ridi- 
cule = 8p. ridicido = P*;. ridicido r= It. ridicolo, 

< L. ridicuJiis, laugbablo, comical, amusing, 
absurd, ridiculous, < ridcre, laugh: seo rideni. 
Cf. ridicnlnns.'] Ridiculous. 

That way (o. p. Mr. Edni. Waller’s) of qniblinp with 
scnce will hereafter prowe as much out of fashion and be 
ns ridicule ns quiblinp with ivords. 

Aubrey, Lives, Samuel Butler. 
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ridicule^ (ricri-kul), ii. [Early mod. E. ridide; 
= tSp. ridtf'uh) = It. ridicolo, mockery, < L. n- 
dicutuw, a jest, nciit. of ridicuhis, ridiculous: 
see ridtcnloKS.'] 1. Mocking or jesting words 
intended to excite laughter, with more or less 
contempt, at the expense of the person or thing 
of whom they are spoken or written; also, ac- 
tion or gesture designed to produce the same 

Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
slides into verse, an I hitches in a rhjnio, 

S icred to ridicule his whole life Ion", 

^\nii the sad burthen of some meiry sonff. 

PvpCj Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 79. 
I ‘-it- j>os':c==r I a rich t.alcnt for ridicule, whu h tinted 
%i\nll\ t!r ? ftir satire that shone within him. 

Jiu LcCy Essay on .Samuel Kootr, p. v. 

2. An of mockery or contemptuous jest- 

in ir. 

Thtv h- '.MU to hati. me likewise, and to turn my equi- 
pa-‘o into ri,l! \d''. Ficldiu'j, Amelia, iii. 12. 

Sf. Ividicul(m''noss. 

I: do'’? not want any (treat mca'sure of sense to «ee the 
ri of this monstrous practice. 

Addiiou, Spectator, No. IS. 
At tilt' same time that I see all their riJicul/'.o, there i'? 
a '1 -tifi'iir in the society of the women of fashion that 
c iptiv.it' S me. //. To Chute, Jan., 1700. 

= S\T 1 . 1. Deiision, mocker}-, gibe, jeer, sneer. See^afirc, 
I and hantrr, r. 

ridicule^ (rid'i-kfil), r. ; pret. and pn. ridicitlcd, 
ppr. ridirnliuff. [< ndietdd, )n] 1. traix. To 

treat with ridicule: treat with contemptuous 
merriment ; represent as deserving of con- 
temptuous mirth; mock; make spurt or game 
of ; deride. 

lAe known young, ^^ho ridicul'd his rage, 

I. o\e''» lmnilile«t vassals, when oppress'd with age. 

Graiixf/cr, tr. of Tihullus, i. 

= S 5 Ti. T>rrid(', JPW., etc. (see (aunt), jeer .at, scotf at, 
►cout; rally, make fun of, lamiioon. See tlio noun. 

II. iitfraus. To bring ridicule upon a person 
or thing; make some one or something ridicu- 
lou':; cause contemptuous laughter. 

One dedicates in liigh heroic prose, 

And ridicxd'^ he.iond a hundred foes. 

Pop^, I’rologuc to S.ilircs, 1. no. 
ridicule- (rid'i-kfil), n. [= F. ridicule, coituj)- 
tion of rflirulc.'} A corruption of reticule, for- 
THf^rly cominoTi. 

ridiculer (rid'i-ku-lcr), a. [< ridicule^ + -crt.] 
One \\ liO ridicule.'?. Up. Attcrhurij, Sermons, 
I. ix. 

ridiculizet (ri-dik'u-llz), r. t. [< F, ridiculi-''Cr, 
turn int(t rifliculr, = Sp. Pg. ridiculi::(ir ; as ridi- 
cule'^ -i- -f:r.] To make ridiculous; ridicule, 
^fy he-irt still tremlding lest the false nl.anns 
Th.U a olds oft etrike-up should ridieidizc mo. 

Chapman, Odyssey, .\xlii. 3.‘ia. 

ridiculosity (ri-dik-iVlos'i-ti), h. ; pi, ridiculori- 
tict- (-tiz). f= It. ridicotosild ; < L. ridiculosus, 
laughable, facetious (see ridiculous), + -t7y.] 
Tlie <dinrafdor of being ridiculous; ridiculous- 
ness; hence, anything that arouses laugliter; 
a jest or joke. 

Shut up ynnr ill-natured Pluses at Home with your 
Businc"i, hut bring your good-natured ifuscs, nil your 
w it ty > our By- words, jour Ikanter.s, your I’leasantric.s 

jour pn-lty .-ayiiigs, and all your Jiidiculorilicf/, along «’ith 
jou. .V. Hudr;/, tr. of Colloquies of Enisraus, I. 120. 

ridiculous (ri-dik'ij-lus), [< L. ridirulu'', 
laughablo. ridiculous: seo ridicule^-. ((.'\ 1. 

Worthy of ridicule or contemptuous laughter; 
exciting derision ; amusingly ahsiird; ])repos- 
teiou-. 

Thope th.it .11 c good manners at the court are as ridiV- 
in the coiintiy as the behaviour of the countrj' is 
most muck.ible at llic court, • 

Shak., As j'ou Like It, ill, 2, 47. 
2t. Expre.'?sivc of ridicule; derisive; mocking. 

IJe that sacrifleeth of a thing iiTongfullj’ gotten, his 
offering \%ridicxdous: and the gifts of unjust men are not 
accepted, Ecclus. xxxiv. 18. 

The heaving of rny lungs provokes me to ridiculom 
finiiling, Shak., L. L. L., lii. 1. 7S. 

3. Aoorainablo; outrageous; shocking. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

A Nnzirlto In place abominable 

Vaunting my strength in lionour to their Dagon 1 

Besides, how vile, contemptllile, ridiculous! 

What act more execrablj' unclean, profane? 

Milton, .S. A,,l. 13(JI. 
In the Ponfli we often sny, “That’s a ridiculous affair,” 
when we really mean outrageous. It seems to be so used 
sometimes In the North. 

Trans Ainer. Philol. Ass., XVII, 43. 
This {ridiculous] Is used in a verj' different sense in 
some counth'S from its original meaning. Something vciy 
indecent and improper Is understood by it: as. any violent 
nttick upon a woman’s chastity Is called “ very ridiculous 
behaviour”; a very dbordcrly and ill-conducted bouse is 
also called a "ridiculous one." Ualliicell. 
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A man once informed me that the death by drowning 
of a relative was “most ridiculous." 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 453. 
= SyiL 1. Funnt/, LavghaUe, etc. (see ludicrous), absurd, 
preposterous, farcical. 

ridiculously (ri-dik'u-lus-li), adv. In a ridicu- 
lous manner; laugliably; absurdly, 
ridiculousness (ri-dik'ii-lus-nes), n. Tlie cliar- 
acter of being ridieulmis, laughable, or absurd, 
ridingl (ri'ding), h. [<ME. ridiiige, rijdijnge ; 
verbal n. of ride, t'.] 1. The act of going on 

horseback, or in a carriage, etc. See ride, r. 
Spceifieally — 2t. A festival procession. 

Wban ther any ridyng >vas in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe tinder wolde he lepe, 

1 il th.it he hadde al the sighte yseyn. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 13. 

On tho return of Edwaril I. from his victory over the 
Scots in 129S occurred tlie earliest exhibition of shows 
connected with the Citj’ tr.ide^. These processions were 
ill England frequently called ridings. 

A. Tl'. Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 80, 

3. Same as ride, o. 

The lodge is . . - built in the form of a star, having 
round about a garden framcil into like points: and beyond 
the garden ridings cut out, each answering tlie angles of 
the lodge. Sir I*. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

The riding of the witch, the nightmare. UnlUivell. 
riding- (ri'ding), n. [Prop.’‘///ru/t;/p, the loss of 
ih being prob. due to the wrong dhnsiou of the 
compounds North-tUridiup (corrupted to Xorth- 
ridiuif), Sonth-thridiiuj, Kast-thridiug, West-ihri- 
diuij; < led. thvithjuugr (= Novw. iridjitug), tho 
third part of a thing, third part of a shire, < 
thrithi (= Xorw. tridjc) = E. third: sec third,'] 
One of tlio three ilistrict.s, each anciently un- 
der the govonimcnt of a roove, into whidi the 
county of York, in England, is dirided. These 
arc calicil the Forth, Fast, and HV.«f Ridings. The same 
sjstein of iliiislon exists also in Lincolnshire, reimsyl- 
v.aula also, in tho earliest portion of its colonial historj', 
was dIvJdeil into lidings. 

Gisbonic is a market town in the west riding of the 
county of York, on the liordcrs of Lnneaslilre. 

Quotcil in Child’s Ballads, V 150. 

Lincolnshire was divided into three parts, Lindsey, 
Kcstcvcii, and Holland . Lindsey was subdivided Into three 
ridinns. North, West, and South. 

Stuhhs, Const, Hist., § 4.5. 

riding-bitts (ri'ding-bils), n.pl. Tho bitt.s to 
which a ship’s cable is sccni'cd when riding at 
anchor. 

riding-boot (ri'ding-bbt), n. A kiud of liigh 
boot worn in riding. 

Willi such a tramp of his ponderous ridingdfootsws, might 
of It-sclf have been audible In the remotest of the seien 
gables, lie advanced to (licdoor. which theservnut pointed 
out. Uaxethorne, .Seven Gables, i. 

riding-clerkt (ri'ding-klcrk), M. 1. Amercan- 
tilo traveler. Imp. Diet.— 2. Formerly, one of 
six clerks in Cbancoiy, each of whom in his 
turn, for one year, kept the controlment-books 
of all grants that passed the great seal. Tlio six 
clerks wore superseded by the clerks of records 
and writs. Uapaljc and '/.^aicrcncc. 
riding-day’ (ri'ding-da), n. A day given up to 
a hostile incursion on horseback. Scott. 
riding-glove (li'ding-gluv), n. A stout, heavy 
glovo worn in riding; a gauntlet. 

The walls were adorned with old-fashioned litliographs. 
principally portraits of country gentlemen with high col- 
lars ami ridtng-glovcs. The Century, XXAVJ. 12,3. 

riding-graith (ri'ding-grath), «. Seo graith. 
riding-nabit (ri'ding-hab^'it), ». Sco habit, l"). 
riding-bood (ri'ding-liud), «. A hood used by 
women in the eigbtocnlh centurj*, and perhaps 
earlier, when traveling or exposed to the wea- 
ther, the use of it depending on the stylo of 
head-dre.ss or eoifTiirc in fashion of tho time. 
Good liouBcwives nil tlic winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by tho riding-hood’s disguise. 

Gay, Trivia, I. 210. 

riding-housef (ri'ding-hous), «. Same as rid- 
ing-school. 

riding-light (ri'ding-lit), n. A light hung out 
in the rigging at night xvhon a vessel is riding 
at anchor. Also culled stay-light. 
riding-mask (ri'ding-mask), «. A mask used 
by ladies to iirotcet the face in riding, 
riding-master (n'ding-mus^tcr), n. A teacher 
of tlioart of riding; BpecifiealIj’(mib7.),oncwho 
instructs soldiers and oflicors in tho manage- 
ment of Iiorses. 

riding-rimet (ri'ding-rim), ». A form of verso, 
tho same as the rimed couplet tliat goes now 
under the name heroic verse, it was introduced into 
English versification by Cliniiccr, and in it are composed 
most of the“Cantcrbiirj'Tiilefi.” From the fact that it una 
represented as used by the pilgrims in telling these tales 
on their journey, It received the name o{ ridinn^rime ; hut 
it was not much used after Chaucer's death (ill the close 
of the sixteenth centurj'. In the eixteent'n century It is 
frequently contrasted with rime-roxgal (which sec). 
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I had forgotten a notable kinde of ryme, called ryding 
rime, and tliat is siiche as our Slayster and Father Chau- 
cer vsed in his Canterburie Tales, and in diuers other de- 
lectable and light enterprises. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber)^ § 1C. 

riding-robe (ri'ding-rob), n. A robe worn in 
riding; a riding-habit. 

But who comes in such haste in riding-robes? 

What woman-post is this? Shak., K. John, i. 1. 217. 

riding-rod (ri'ding-rod), n. A switch or light 
cane used as a whip by equestrians. 

And if my legs were two such riding-rods, . . . 

And, to Ills shape, were heir to all this land, 

Would I might never stir from off this place, 

I would give it every foot to have this face. 

t-Shak., K. John, i. 1. 140. 

riding-sail (ri'ding-sal), n. A triangular sail 
beut to the mainmast and sheeted down aft, 
to steady a vessel when head on to the wind, 
riding-school (ri'ding-skdl), n. A school or 
place where the art of riding is taught; spe- 
cifically, a militarj’ school to perfect troopers 
in tho management of their horses and the use 
of arms. 

riding-skirt (li'ding-sk^rt), n. 1. The skirt of 
a riding-habit. — 2, A separate skirt fastened 
around the waist over the other dress, worn by 
women in riding. 

riding-spearf (ri'ding-sper), n. A javelin. Fals- 
qravc. (Halliwcll.) 

riding-suit (ri'diug-siit), n. A suit adapted for 
riding. 

Provide me presently 
A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin’s wife. Shak., CjTnbeline, iii. 2. 78. 

riding-whip (li'ding-hwip), n. A switch or a 
whip with a short lash, used by riders, 
ridotto (ri-dot'6), n. [= F. ridottc, < It. ridotto, 
a retreat, resort, company, etc.: see redout''^.] 
1. A house or hall of public entertainment. 

They went to the Ridotto ; —tis a hall 
Where people dance, and sup, and dance again; 

Its proper name, perhaps, were amasqued ball, 

But that ‘s of no importance to my strain ; 

’Tis (on a smaller scale) like our Vauxhall, 

Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain. 

Byron, Beppo, Ivili. 

2f, A company of persons met together for 
amusement; a social assembly. — 3. A public 
entertainment devoted to music and dancing; 
a dancing-party, often in masquerade. 

The masked balls or RidoUos in Carnival are held In the 
Imperial palace. nVnaroff, Court of Berlin, II. 289. 

To-night there is a masquerade at R.anelagh for him. a 
play at Covent Garden on ilonday, and a ridotto at the 
Jlaymarket. Il’afpofc, Letters, II. 24. 

4. In mu.s'ic, an nrrangoineut or reduction of a 
pieco from tho full score. 

ridotto (ri-dot'6), V. i, [< ridotto, ».] To fre- 
quent or hold ridottos. [Rare.] 

And heroines, whilst ’twaB the fashion, 

Ridotto’d on the rural plains. 

Cou'per, Kctrent of Aristippus. 

riel, n. An old spelling of n/c^. Ex. ix. 32. 
riebeckite (ro'bek-it), n. [Named after E. Ric- 
hccl:.] A silicate of iron and sodium, belong- 
ing to tho amphibole gi'oup, and corresponding 
to ncmito among the pyroxenes, 
riedet, n. A Middle English variant of reed^. 
rief, n. Seo reej'^. 
rie-grasst, «• Same as ryc-grass. 
riem (rom), n. [< D. riem, a thong: see rm^.] 
A rawhide thong, about 8 feet long, used in 
South Africa for hitching liorses, for fastening 
yokes to tho trek-tow, and generally ns a strong 
cord or binder. Also spelled renn. 

lie rose suddenly and walked slowly to a beam from 
which an ox riem hung. Loosening it, he ran a noose in 
ono end and then doubled it round his arm. 

Ofi’rc Schreiner, Stoiy of an African Farm, i. 12. 

Eiemann's function, surface. Seo function, 
surface. 

riesel-iron (re'zel-i^6rn), n. A sort of claw or 
nipper used to remove in*egularitics from tbe 
edges of glass where cut by the dividing-iron 
(which see, under iron). 

Riesling (ros'ling), n. [G. ricsslivg, a kind of 
grape.] Wino made from the Riesling grape, 
and best known in tho variety made in Alsace 
and elsewhere on tlie upper Rhine, it keeps many 
j’cars. and Isconsidered exceptionally Mholesomc. A good 
Hiesling wine Is made in California, 
rietbok (rCt'bok), ». [< D. ricllml;, < riet, = E. 

rcetO, + hoh = E. Tho reeclbuck of 

South Africa. Elcotragus nruniiinaccus. 
riever, ». Same as reaver. 
rifacimento {rc-fii-ehi-men'to), n. ; pi. rifaci- 
menti (-ti). [< It. rifacimciifo, < rifarc, make 
over aRaiii, < MIj. rej'accrc (L. rcfi'ccrc), make 
over again, < L. re-, again, + faccrc, make: see 
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fact. Cf. refccL'\ A remaking or reestablish- 
ment: a term most commonly applied to the pro- 
cess of recasting literary works so as to adapt 
them to a changed state or changed circum- 
stances; an adaptation, as when a work written 
in one age or country is modified to suit the cir- 
cumstances of anotlier. The terra is ajjplied in 
an analogous sense to musical compositions, 
Wlmt man of taste anti feeling can endure rifacimcniit 
Iiarnionies, abridgments, expurgated editions? 

Macaulay, lloswell’s Johnson. 

Shakespeare’s earliest works were undoubtedly rifaci' 
vicnti of the plays of his predecessors. 

Dyce, Note to Greene, Int., p. 37. 

rifei (rif), a. [< ME, rif, rife, rive, < AS. rfc 
(occurs ljut once), abundant, = OV. rijf, rijve, 
abundant, copious, := MLG, LG. rive, abun- 
dant, munificent, = Icel. rfr, abundant, mu- 
nificent, riJUgr, largo, munificent, = OSw. rf, 
rite. Cl'. leei. bestow, a giver.] 1. 

Great in quantity or mimbor; abundant; plen- 
tiful; numerous. 

Tlmt oitie wer sure men sett for too keepe, 

With micli ri.all araie redy too light, 

With atling of areblast A, archers ryfe. 

Alizmtnder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 268. 
The men who have given to one character life 
And objective existence are not very rife. 

Loivell, Fable for Critics. 

2. Well suijplicd; abounding; rich; ropleto; 
filled: followed by tr/f/i. 

Whose life was work, whoso language ri/c 
With rugged maxims hewn from life. 

Teimyson, Deatli of Wellington. 
Our swelling actions want the little leaven 
To make them tvUh the sighed-for blessing ri/c. 

Jones Very, I’ocms, p. 74. 

Sf. Easy. 

With Gods it is rife 
To gcue and bcrcnc breath. 

PwltenAanj, Arlo of Eng. Poesic, p. 78. 
Hath utmost Iiide aught better than his own? 

Then utmost Inde la near, and rife to gone, 

fip. /faff. Satires, III, I. 66. 

4. Prevalent; cuiTont; in common use or ac- 
ceptance. 

To be cumbrid with couetous, by custome of old, 

That rote Is A mnklst of all the rif syns, 

Dcstrtiction a/ Troy (C, E. T. S,), 1, 11776. 
Errors are inflnlto; and follies, how universally li/c! 
even of the wisest sort. G. Harvey, Four Letters, 

That grounded maxim, 

.So rife and celebrated in tlic mouths 
Of wisest tnon. Milton, S. A., I. 606. 

5f, Publicly or openly known; beuco, manifest; 
plain; clear. 

Adam abraid. and sag tlmt wlf, 

Name ho gaf hire dat Is ful rif; 

Issa was hire flrste name. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S,), 1. 232. 
Even now the tumult of loud mlrtli 
Was ri/e, and perfect in my listening car. 

Jfi'ffoii, Comus, 1. 203. 

rifeM (nf)) «.] 1 , 

Abundantly; plentifully. 

I presse a grape with stork and strj’f, 

The Eede wyii renueth r;//. 

Holy Hood (E. E, T. S.), p. 136, 
In tribulacioun y regne moore ri/f 
Ofttymes than in disport. 

PolUical Poems, etc. (ed. I'urnivall), p. 106. 

2. Plainly; clearly. 

Bi thi witt thou malst kno«c TTp" 

That inerci passith ristwlsncs. 

Hymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 98, 

3. Currently; commonly; frequently. 

The Pestilence doth most ri/est infect the clearest com- 
plection, and the Catcrplller clcaneth vnto the ripest 
fruite. Lyly, Euphucs, Anat. of \>’it (ed. Arbor), p. SO. 

rife-f, V. An obsolete form of riuc'^. 
rifely (rlf'li), adv. [< ME. riJH, rijliche (= Icel. 
rJfliga); < rife^ + -?//•-] a rife munner. (a) 
ricntifully; abundantly. 

There launchit I to lauiul, a litle for cse, 

Restid me ri/ely, ricchit my seluyn. 

Hettruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13149. 
(&) Prevalently: currently; widely. 

The word ^^ent wide how the rnayde was sene 
JUJliche thurth-out romc. 

iri'fffam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1472. 

rifeness (rirncs), n. The state of being rife. 
riffH (rif), n. [< ME. < AS. hrif = OS. 
hrif = OFries. rif, ref = OIIG. href, ref, belly. 
Cfi midriff. 1 The belly; the bowels. 

Then came his good sword forth to act his part, 

Which pierc’d skin, ribs, and riffc, and rove ber heart. 
The head (his trophy) from the trunk ho cuts, 

And with it back unto the shoie he struts. 

Legend of Captain J ones. (naUiuell.) 

(rif), 71. [See rceP.] If. An obsolete form 
oi reef^. — 2. A rapid or riffle. Seerifjle^. [Lo- 
cal, U. S.] 
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The lower side of large, loose stones at the rifs or shal- 
low places in streams ; the rock amid the foaming water ; 
... in all these places they [fresh-water sponges] have 
been found in great abundance. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 711. 

rifPf, 71. An obsolete form of rcef^. 
riffle^ (I'if 'i)> [< Dan. riJJCj a groove, channel : 
see rifled «.] 1. In mining, the lining of tbe 
bottom of a sluice, made of blocks or slats of 
wood, or stones, arranged in sucli a manner 
that chinks are left open between them, in 
these chinks more or less quicksilver is usually placed, 
and it is by the aid of this arrangement that the particles 
of gold, as they are carried downward by the current of 
water, are arrested and held fast. The whole arrange- 
ment at the bottom of the sluices is usually called the 
riffles. In the smaller gold-saving machines, formerly 
much used, as tite cmdl^ the slats of wood nailed across 
the bottom for the purpose of detaining thegold arc called 
rij}lc-hars or simply rijles. 

2. A piece of plank placed transversely in, and 
fastened to the bottom of, a fish-ladder. The rif- 
fles do not extend from side to side, but only about two 
thirds across. If the first riflle is fastened on the right 
side of tlic box at right angles to its side, it will extend 
about 30 inches across the box; the next, about 4 feet 
above, will be fastened on flic left side of tbe box ; the 
next, about 4 feet above, on the right side; and so on al- 
ternately until the top Is reached. The water passing 
into the top is caught by the rlfllcs and turned right and 
left hy them until It reaches the stre.am below. Riflles 
furnisti tlie flsh a resting-place in scaling a dam. 

3. In scaUengraving, a very small iron disk at 
the end of a tool, used to develop a high polish. 

riffle- (rif '1), n. [Appar. a dim. of riff^, prob. 
associated with r/p/>/c-.] A ripple, as upon the 
surface of water; hence, a rapid; a place in a 
stream where a swift current, striking upon 
rocks, produces a boiling motion in tbe water. 
[Local, U. S.] 

riffle-bars (rif'l-bilrz), n. jd. In mining, slats 
of wood nailed across tbe bottom of a cradle 
or other small gold-washing machine, for the 
puipose of detaining the gold; riflles. 
riffler (rif'16r), n. [< riffle^, rijlc^, groove, + -crL 
CLG.riJfclfcilc, a rifllo-filc, a curved file grooved 
for working in depressions: seorf|?fci.] 1. A 



kind of filo with a somewhat curved extremity, 
suitable for working in small depressions. 

The lifers of sculptors and a few other flics are curvi- 
linear In their central line. Eneye. Prit., IX. ICO. 

2. A workman who uses such a filo, especially 
in metal-work. 

riffraff (rif'raf), n. [Early mod. E. rifferaffe; 
< ME. rif and raf, every particle, things of 
small value, < OF. rif ct raj {**U -nc htij lairra 
rif ng raf, ho %vill leave liira noitlior rif nor 
jY//” — Cotgravo), also rifle rofle {*^on n^g a 
laissc nc rifle no rafle, they have swept all 
away, they have loft no raaiinor of thing bo- 
hiiid them ” — Cotgravo), ri/ and ro/boing half- 
riming quasi-nouns reduced re.spectively from 
OF, rifler, rifle, ransack, spoil (seo rifle^, r.), 
and rafllcr (F. rafler), rillo, ravage, snatch 
away: sec 7'afjk^. Cf. Olt. rafrota,7'nflola, ‘‘by 
rijj'raffc, by hooko or crookc, by pinching or 
scraping” (Florio).] 1. Scraps; refuse; ruh- 
hish; trasli. 

It is not Clccrocs tongue that can pccrcc their armour 
to wound the body, nor Archimedes ])rlckes, and lines, 
and circles, and triangles, and rhoinhiis, and rife-raJTc 
tliat hath any force to drive them liacke. 

Gosson, Schoolo of Abuse (1579). {IlaHiivcU.) 

You would inforco upon us tlie old rifc'rajffc of Sarnm, 
and other inonnsticall i cliques. 

Milton, On Def. of Uumb. Remonst. 

“La, yes. Miss Matt," said she after Beating me in lier 
splint-bottom chair liefoic a rifrafT ttre. 

The Century, XXXVII. 039. 

2, TIio rabble. 

Like modern prize flghts, they drew together all the 
scum and riff-rajf, as well as the gentry who wore fond of 
so-called sport. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anno, I. 316. 

Almack’s. for instance, was far more c.xclusive than the 
Court. Jtifraf might go to Court ; but they could not 
get to Almack’s, for at Us gatc.s there stood, notone angel 
with n flciy' sword, but six In tho shape of English ladies, 
terrible in turbans, splendid In diamonds, rnngnillccnt in 
satin, and awful in rank. 

ir. Desant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 114. 

3. Sport: fun. JJalUwcll. [Prov. Eug.] 
rifle^ (n'fl), v . ; pret. and pp. rifled, ppr. rifling. 

[< ME. riflen, < OF. rifler, rifle, rniisack, spoil; 
with froq. suffix, < Icel. hrifa, rifa, grapple, 
seize, pull up, scratch, grasp, akin to hrifita, 
rob, pillage, hrifs, plunder.} I, irons. 1. To 
seize and bear away by force; snatch away. 

Till Time shall rifle cv’ry youthful Grace. 

Pope, Iliad, i. 41. 


rifle 

2. To rob plunder ; pillage: often followed 
hyof. 

“Ones,” quath he, “icli was yherborwed with an hep of 
chapmen; 

Ich a-ros and rifled here males [bags] whenne thei a reste 
were.” Piers Plowman (C), vii. 230. 

H. said, as touchyng the peple that rifled yow, and the 
doyng thereof, lie was not privy tlierto. 

Paslon Letters, 1. 158. 

The city shall be taken, and the houses rifled, 

Zech. xiv. 2. 

The roadside garden and the secret glen 

Were rifled of their sweetest flowers. 

Bryant, Sella. 

3f. To raffle ; dispose of in a raffle. 

I have at one tlirow 
liijlcd away the diadem of Spain. 

Lust's Dominion, v. 1. 

II, inirans, 1. To commit robbery or theft. 
Thither repair at accustomed times their harlots, . . . 
not with empty hands, for they be as skilful in picking, 
rifling, and filching as the upright men. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 21. 

2f . To raffle ; play at dice or some other game 
of chanco wherein the winner secures stakes 
previously agi’ced upon. 

A rifling, or a kind of game wherein he that in casting 
doth throw most on the dyce takes up all the monye that 
is layd downe. EoTnenelator (1585), p. 293. (Halliwell.) 

We’ll strike up a drum, set uji a tent, call people to- 
getiicr, put crowns apiece, let 's rifle for her. 

Chapmaji, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

rifle^ (n'fl), t’.; pret. and pp. rifled, ppr, rifling. 
[< Dan. rifle, rifle, groove (riflede sdiler, fluted 
columns ; cf . rifle, a groove, flute), = Sw. reffia, 
rifle {I'cffclbossa, a rifled gun), < rive (for *n/c), 
tear, = Sw. rifva, scratch, tear, grate, grind, = 
Icel. rifa, rive: see rive^, and cf. rivcL Cf. G. 
riefe, a furrow (< LG.), riefen, rifle; and see 
rifllc^J] I. irons. 1. In pifn-wmb'Hp, to cut spiral 
grooves in (the bore of a gun-baiTel). Grooves 
arc now in universal use for sroall-nrms, and for the most 
part are used in ordnance. Small-arms are rifled by a 
cutting-tool attached to a rod and drawn tlirough the bar- 
rel, while at tbe B.ame time a revolution on the longitudi- 
nal axis Is Imparted to the tool. Rifled cannon aie rifled, 
by pushing through their lores a cutting-tool mounted on 
an arbor that exactly fits the bore. See rifUng^machine. 
2. To whet, as a scythe, witli a rifle. [Local, 
Eng. and Now Eng.] 

II. inirans. To groove firearms spirally along 
tho interior of the boro. 

The leading American match-rifle makers all rifle upon 
the same plan— viz., a sham continual spiral and very 
shallow grooves. fi'. n. Greener, The Gun, p. 148. 

rifle^ (ri'fl), ?i. [Short for sbq rifled, 

V. Cf. Sw. Tcffclhossa, a rifled gun. Tho Dan. 
riffei, Sw. rifle, a riflo, are < E.] 1. A firearm 
of a pioco of ordnance having a barrel (or bar- 
rels) tritb a spirally grooved boro. Spirally grooved 
gun-haiTcls are of German origin ; some authorities think 
they were invented by Gaspard Kollner of Vienna, in 
3498; others regard Augustus Kotter of Nuremberg as 
Ibc originator, Ibo invention, according to these writers, 
dating between 3500 and 1520. Straight grooves were 
used in the flRcenth centurj’, but their purpose was sim- 
ply to form recesses for the reception of dirt and to aid in 
cleaning the gun. Spiral grooving has a distinct object 
beyond this, namely, to impart to the projectile a rotation 
whereby its flight is rendered more nearly accurate — the 
principle being that, when the center of gravity in the 
bullet does not exactly coincide with its longitudinal axis, 
ns is nearly always the case, any tendency to deviate from 
the vertical plane including tlmt axis will, by the constant 
revolution of the bnlle^ bo exerted in all directions at 
right angles with its geometrical axis. A variety of shapes 
in tlie cross-sections of the grooves have been and are still 
used. The number of groo\es is also diflcrent for dlfler- 
ent rifles, ns is the pitch of the spiral— that is, the dis- 
tance, measured on the axis of the bore, included by a sin- 
gle turn of ti»e spiral. The variation in smnll-arms in this 
particular is wide — from one turn in 17 inches to one 
turn in 7 feet. In ordnance the pitch is much greater. 
Brccch-loading guns began to appear in the first half of 
tlic Bixteentii centurj', and were probably either of French 
or German origin. Sucli puns were made in Italy in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. During tlie war of 
independence in America, a breech-loading rifle invented 
by Major Patrick Fergusson, and known as (he Ferpusson 
rille, was used; it was the first hrecch-loading carbine 
used in the British regular army. A great man>’ breech- 
loading rifles have since appeared. Muzzle-loading rifles 
havebeen superseded as niilitarj’ arms by these guns, and 
to nlarge extent the latterliave supplanted muzzle-loaders 
foi sporting arms. Many breech-loaders once of impor- 
tance in American and European warfare have in their 
turn been superseded by improved arms. Among them 
is tho once justly celebrated IMissian ncedlc-gun. These 
improvements have culminated in the Winchester and 
other repeating arms, which admit of leflned accuracy of 
aim with great rapidity of firing. The tendency in mod- 
ern rifles is toward smaller bores and chambers. The 
most recent advance in this direction of improvement is 
of German origin (1889-00), and consists in making rifles 
of much smaller bore and less weight than have hitherto 
been used, with bullets of lead and wolfram alloy having 
a specific gravity 60 per cent, greater than that of the lead 
and antimony alloy of the common hardened rifle-bullets. 
Tho bores of guns with which experiments have been 
made are less than 8 millimeters in diarneter. Some hav- 
ing bores only 4 millimeters (about J inch) in diameter 
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have been tiiecl Avith surprising increase of range and ef- 
frcliv»*ne^c, on account of the diminislied air-resistance. 
Exclusive of repenting rifles or magazine-guns, the princi- 
pal ditfenuices fietween modern rifles are in tlieir breech- 
actions and tlieir firing-mechanism. Some of the more 
imiK*rtant of these anns aro described below. 

2. .\ soldier armed with a rifle : so named at a 
r wiic will'll the rifle was not the usual weapon of 
tLo infantry: as, the Ilo^'al Irish that 

1-. ‘l.e hod andSGthregimentsofBritishinfan- 
Alhini-Braendlln rifle, prior to 1SS9 the firearm 
. } ‘: I , ht-l u'inn government.— Berdan rifle, a combination 
<l -ii- AU'ini-llraemUiii and tlie Chaasepot rifles (wiiicli 
. 1 - ) It 15 n.iniea after its inventor, an American, Gun- 
♦ r il r* ^>1 111. It lias a hinged lucech-block, which, when 
ti,:i.iii f-ij-arti’ oier the harrel, extracts the spent car- 
ti.'!-. \ ii-n c.irtrnige having been inserted, the block 

1- . la- 1. .*n‘l f.i-'tene-l by a bolt analogous to tlie cock of 
t'.c nii«-''pot :il*‘. The lock has a" spiral mainspring 
V j.i !i driM- the l-M-Klng-boU against a Striker MorUing in 
th:. • ••Mt r tlie lueech-block, instead of at tlie side as 
in til .\lidni-I>rai nJlin gun. Tliis ritle was used in the 
\im.5..r.*i euLl 'lar, and was at one time the adopted 
arm •»» ilo* J:n-<>.i.in government, which inamifaetnred an 
iinjir ne 1 pattern nt the gun at its arsenal at Tula. The 
arm i' litiice called in Europe tlie Berdan-IlusAan rifle.— 
Berthler rifle, a i ifle (carbine) invented by Jl. Bcrthicr, 
iidnptc I for the Eronch cavalry in ISOO. It is a bolt-gun 
\Mth .1 b<i\-mnga?me, capable of containing three car- 
tri'lg*'', uliich la filled by means of clips or chargers, 
M l.icli are then thrown away. The caliber of the carbine 
i> b milliin^'ters (.J115 inch), the m eight of the bullet 2U3 
gj ahis, and the muzzle velocity about 2,000 feet per second. 
-Breech-loading rifle, in distinction from viuzzle^oad- 
tiv7 rifir, a lifle that is charged at the breech instead of at 
t!ic nhizzle.- (Thassepot rifle, a French modification of 
file 1*1 ^^iian needle-gun (which see). The barrel has four 
<leep grooi es with a left-handed instead of a right-handed 
Hpii-nl, this direction being chosen to counteract t!ie dis- 
tiirlung effect of the pull-off on the aim. The self-con- 
suming cartridge was originally used, hut, tliis causing 
the gain to foul quickly, tlie arm has been adaptecl to tlie 
uce of metallic'cartrtdges.— Double rifle, a double-bar- 
reled rifle. Such rifles have hitherto been used only ns 
sporting guns.— Eufield rifle, a muzzle-loading gun for- 
iiutI) manufactured by the English government at En- 
licM, The gun iii Its original form is still used by native 
icgmients iti India, but it has been converted Into a 
breecii-loader, and Is called the *'Snidcr Enfield" or 
*'.-ni'Jcr rifle.” It is, cveept in India, now superseded.— 
E:;press-rlfle. See express, n., 6.— Francotte-Mar- 
tLni rifle, a gun having the Martini breecli-actlon nithan 
important modification by M. Francotte of Ll6gc, whereby 
the lo-k-mechanism may be, for cleaning, all removed at 
once fi orn below, by taking out a single pin from the trig- 
gei-plrite and guard to Mliich the lock-work is wholly at- 
taclied, and by which It is supported In thu lircech-action 
b aly.— Henry repeating rifle, a gim In which a maga- 
:'>ne fur cartridges extends under the entile length of the 
licit 1 el. atid holds fifteeti cartridges. It can be fired thirty 
tlims p-r minute, including the time necessary to supply 
the magazine. The Winchester rifle has superseded this 
arm, whhhwasnnc of the weapons used in tlio United 
Slates ariny during the American civil war.— High-pow- 
ered, low-powered rifles. See ^xncered,— Krag-Jor- 
gensen rifle, the military sraall-arm used by Denmark 
and jSorwavnnd, In an improved form, by the United 
States. S«'C (7iii/r/f,Sfnfe#ina/7<tzinc-n7rc.— I»ehelrifle,the 
rifle adopted for the French infantry In 18S0. It is a holt- 
gun w 1th a tubular magazine holding eight cartridges un- 
der the b.irrel. Tlio c.allber is 8 millimeters f.316 incli), 
the weight of the bullct203graln8, and the Initial velocity 
2,073 lest per second. The ammunition supply for each 
man is 120 roimds. — Lee-Mctford rifle, the magazine- 
gun adopted in 1S89 for use In tlie English army. It is 
also known us the Lee-Hpeed,and Is nearly identical with 
the Ecinington-Lee. It Is a holt-gun, and has a detach- 
able bux-inapaziiie, which, however, is not entirely sep- 
arated from the gun, but when withdrawn from its scat 
issvcured to the guard-swivel by a short chain. Tlic mag- 
aziiH' liaa a cut-nff, so that the gun may be used as a 
hlnirlf-loaderand tlic magazine held in reserve. The maga- 
ziiii* of the Mark I gun holds eight cartridges, am! that of 
til*' Mark II ton cartridges. The caliber of the Lee-Mctford 
!■) .301 iiK'li, the weight of the bullet 210 grains, and the 
muzzle M'locity 2,lo0 feet per second.— Lee straight- 
pull rifle. See United Slates navy n/fc.— Mannllcher 
rifle, a repeating I illc adopted by Austria, I'ern, and Chile 
in lb'8, and by Holland and Eumania In 1803. It is a 
bolt-gun having a fixed magazlnc-hox into whicli is In- 
tiodueod from above, through the receiver, a metal packet 
holding live cartridges. After the cartridges have been 
fed into the chamber, the packet falls to the ground 
through a cut in the bottom of the box. Thereis no cut- 
olT, and tlie gun can be used only ns a single-loader wlicn 
the magazine is empty. The caliber of the model of 181)0 
is G millimeters (.234 inch), and the gun gives an initial 
velocity of 2,&2r> feet perseennd.— Martini-Henry rifle, 
n rifle adopted by the English government, riiled on tlie 
H'^mry principle described under Hjling-, and having its 
breech-action that of Martini, in which the breech-block 
h Iiinged, and opened backward by pushing downward 
and nvjirda lever pivoted just hack of the trigger-guard, 
wiiich movement alsonutomatically extracts the cartridge- 
case. 'J'bo ppin has been slightly improvedflince its adop- 
tion. It is now used with a coiled brass bottle-necked 
caitiidge tarrj'ing a large charge of powder. It slioots 
.accurately at bOO yards, but has a range of 1,500 yards. 
It was Bupeweded by the Lee-3Ietford in 1889.— Match- 
rifle, a fine, well-made .ann used for match-shooting. — 
Manser rifle, a military rifle adopted by Belgium in 
1889 and by the Argentine Ecpnblic in 1891. It is a bolt- 
gmi, and the magazine-box, having a capacity of five 
cartridges, is underneath the receiver and in front of the 
trlggei-guard. Tlie magazine is of the fixed type, but so 
arranged that it can readily bo removed for cleaning. 
It can be charged through the receiver with single car- 
tridges, or tlic five can be stripped at once from a metal 
clip. Tho clip is pushed out to the right as the bolt is 
closed, and does not form any part of the magazine 
Tocchanism. The gun has no cut-off, but a single-loading 


fire can be mainUxined, retaining four cartridges in the 
magazine, by replacing the top cartridge after each dis- 
charge. Tlie caliber of the Belgian Mauser is ,301 inch, 
the weight of the bullet 219 grains, and the initial ve- 
locity l,9(i3 feet per second. — Minid rifle, a rifle using 
the Mini6 ball.— Muzzle-loading rifie,a rifle which is 
charged or loaded at the muzzle, as distinguished from a 
hreech-loading rifle,— Feabody-Martini rifle, a breech- 
loading military fireann, made at Providence, Rhode 
Island. It is a modifleatiun of the English Mnrtini- 
Henrj* rifle, and was used by the ai-mics of Turkey and 
Rumania.— Peabody rifle, the first breech-loader which 
used a dropping breech-block pivoted at the rear end 
above the axis of the bore. The operating lever is also 
the trigger-guard, and is connected with the block in 
such manner that pressing it forward pulls downward tlie 
front end of the block, thus rendering it impossible to jam 
the lilock by any expansion of the cartridge at the base, 
ns sometimes lias occuired in rifles wlieieiii the whole 
block sillies downiward below tlic bore. This breeeh-ac- 
tion appe.ars to liavc been the forerunner of the hrcccli- 
actions of tile Martini,AVestle3’.Riehards, Swinburne, Stahl, 
Field, and otlier aims lliat have appeared since 1802 
(tile year in w'hicii tiic Peabody rifle was flist submitted 
to military teats at tlie United States arsenal in Water- 
town).— ReTnlngton rifle, an ann once extensively used 
In tiie armies of the United States, France, Denmark, 
Austria, Italy, China, Egypt, and many South American 
governments. The bore has been made either to take a 
bottle-necked cartridge, as do the Martini-Henry and some 
cxpress-rilles, or a Berdan cartridge. The breech-action of 
tlie earlier p.attems has been criticized as lacking solid- 
ity, Imt no otiier military rifto has ever proved more gen- 
erally satisfactory in use. The construction is remarkably 
simple. Tlie breech-action of earlier patterns consisted 
inainlj of two pieces — a combined breech-piece and ex- 
tractor, and a hammer breech-bolt. Eacli of these parts 
works upon a strong center-pin with a brcech-bolt to back 
up the lireech-plece, and a spring holds tlic latter till the 
haiuincr falls. The action has, however, been much im- 
proved in later models, and Iho earlier defects removed. 
Thebreech-block is actuated bya side-lever, andit Is locked 
independently of the liammer, Itis provided with apow- 
crful and durable eirtractor. and the lock-mecbanism is 
hotii siniplo and strong. The priiiciplo of the Rcming- 
ton-Lee rifle was adopted by the government of Great 
Britain in 1889 in the Lec-Metford. — Repeatitlg riflo, 
a rifle which can be repeatedly fired xvithout stopping ;to 
load.— Rook and rabbit rifle, a small breech-loading 
sporting rllle, used only for short i-aiiges. — Saloon rifle, 
a small, smooth-bore, breech-loading gun, incongruously 
named, having n strong heavy barrel, and used for ranges 
of from 50 to 100 feet. The enrti Idge is a small copper case 
charged w ith a fulminate. Such guns are principally used 
In shooting-galleries or rifle-saloons. The best of these 
guns shoot with remarkable accuracy, and hence are called 
by tlie French “carabines do precision.’ —Schneider re- 
peating rifle, a gun having a reciprocating block like tlie 
Sharps rifle, tlic block moving down vertically, Instead 
of being pivoted on hinges and turning downw ard ns In 
actions of rifles of the Pealiody type. It lias n tubular 
magazine with u spring-coil fccil extending under the bar- 
rel. nie breech-block is depressed by moving an under 
lever downwanl and forward, and at tho lowest position 
of the lever a cartridge is delivered rearward upon the 
top of the block. Tlie lever Is then moved back, thus 
lifting the cartridge into line with the bore, on arriving at 
whicli It is automatically thrust into tho breech by a 
swinging cam oii tlic left side of the breech-block. This 
cam also acts ns the extractor when the breech is again 
opened. A link connecting the lever and hammer cocks 
the gun.— Schulhof repeating rifle, a gnu having a 
striker of tlie bolt form, resembling that of tlio Chassc- 
fiot and other guns of that class, a spacious and handy 
magazine In the stock-butt, a peculiar and efficient enr- 
1 1 Idge-carricr, and n trigger unlike that in any other rifle. 
Tlic trigger is on the top of the grip of the stock, and is 
pressed instead of pulled in firing. Turning over tlic 
brccch-block and drawing It rearward cocks the gnn, and 
at tile same time brings n cartridge into position for inser- 
tion ; closingthc block thrusts in the carlridge.leaving tho 
gun cocked ; pressing the trigger fires It. Tliis is one of 
the most simple and rapid of repeating arms. Twenty-flvo 
well-aimed sltoUcan he fired with it by an expert in thirty 
seconds.— Sharps rifle, a rifle Imving a nearly vertical 
breech-block sliding in a mortise behind the fi-xcU chamber 
in tho haiTol, and operated from below by a lever, whicli 
forms tho trigger-guard. This gun was used in the Ameri- 
can civil war, and was aUo used to a very limited extent 
in the British cavalrj'. It lias now only historical im- 
portance.— Salder rifle, an Enfleld rifle converted iiiti» 
a breech-loader. (Compare Enfield rifi^.) In the change, 
two inches In length of tlic hrccch was cut aAvay at thu 
top, and aslightly tapered cliamliermadc for the reception 
of the cartridge. A breech-block hinged on the right- 
hand side was used to close the opening thus made. This 
block closes dow’ri behind the cartridge and receives the 
recoil. The block is openc<l, and the cartridge pushed In 
by tiiethumb. A Btrikerpas&csthrouglithebrcech-block, 
anil transmits the blow of the hammer to the fulminate 
The general princlide of the breech-nctlon Is among the 
earliest known In the history of hrcech-loinling anus.— 
Soper rifle, an ami having a shle hinged swinging block 
like tho'VVcndl (Austrian) brcecli-londing rifle. The block 
how'iner, operated hy a lever situated on tlic side of 
the stock in a position where It can be depressed by the 
thumb of the right hand, v/hile the gun is at tho shoulder, 
without moving the haiul from the giipof the stock. The 
movement of the lever simultaneously opens thobreccli- 
block, extracts the cartridge, carries back the striker in the 
brcccli-block, and places the hammer at full cock. The 
cartridge is then inserted with the loft hand, and on releas- 
ing the lever from pressure the brecch-hlock closes. Tlie 
gun is then ready to fire. The possible rapidity of firing 
with this gun is probably greater llian that of any other 
brcccli-loader not of the repeating class.— Springfield 
rifle, a single breech-loader adopted and manufactured (at 
Springfield In Massachusetts) hy the United States govern- 
ment prior to 1892. The brccch-fcrmeturc consists of a ro- 
tating breech-block and alocking-cam. Itls fired by means 
of a side-lock and firing-pin.— United States magazine- 
rifle, the rifle adopted for the United States military ser- 
vice In 1892. It Is constructed upon t!io Krag-Jorgensen 


system, and is the same in principle as the gun used by 
the Danish army, but is a gieat improvement upon that 
arm. Tlie magazine is 
of the fixed type, and is 
wrapped partly around 
tlie receiver. (See the 
cuts.) It holds five car- 
tridges, which are drop- 
ped in on the right 
and are driven to the 
left and finally upwaid 
into the receiver by a 
spring. There is a cut- 
oir which converts the 
rifle into an excellent 
single-loader, so that 
the cartridges in the 

magazine can be held Umted states Magazine-rifle 
in reserve. Tlie bolt (cross-section), 

is a hollow cylindrical <7,n)auispting; l>, firing-pin; c.bolt; 
piece of steel, having an d, guide-nb ; e, gate ; /, follower ; 

inr^ li-indlp and carrier; /f, binge-bar; z, inagazine- 
operating nanaie, nnu 50^,0.,. y^njagaline; ,{-,side.plate; /. 
combines within itself cut-on; receiver; «, extractor, 
the firing and extracting 

mechanism and the support for the cartridge-head. The 
l)olt8lidestotherearinaguidegroove,andthefirlng-appa- 
ratiiB is automatically cocked in tho process. The caliber 
of the United States magazine-rifle is .30 inch, tho weight 




United States ^tagazine•)afle. 

it, firing-pin; b, thumb-piece; e, cocking-piece ; d, safety-lock; 
r, e, bolti /, sleeve; i', ejector; /t, mainspring; t, extractor;,/, 
btnker; /•, barrel; /.chamber; w, locktng-lug ; «, receiver; o, mag- 
azine ; /, trigger ; f. guard ; s, sear. 


of the bullet is 220 grains, and the initial velocity obtained 
is 2,000 feet per second. Tlie penetration in oak at three 
feet Irom the muzzle is from 16 to 24 inches. The rifle is 
furnished with a knife-bayonet.— United States navy 
rifle, the rifle adopted for the United States naval service 
in 1895. It is also known as the Lee straight-pull rifle. It 
Is a bolt-gun with the peculiarity that the bolt is drawn 
directly to the real’ in loading without being turned. The 
magazine is of the fixed type, and is placed in front of the 



United States Navy Rifle. 

a, cam-lever handle; cam-lever; c, bolt; d, firing-pin; r, main- 
spring ; /, receiver ; barrel 1 /t, follower j 1, elevator-arm ; trig- 
ger-guard ; /.trigger; r/r.sear; tt, sear-spring; 0, stock; /.magazine; 
y, clcvaior-spnng ; r, barrel-cover; s, pistol-gtip; /.chamber, 

guard under the receiver. The magazine is charged from 
It clip holding five cartridges, and thereis no cut-off. The 
gun is therefore rather a repeating than a magazine arm. 
If the magazine be not charged the gun can be used ns n 
single-loader. The caliber of the United States navy rifle 
is 0 millimeters (.230 inch), the weight of the bullet is 
135 grains, and the velocity at CO feet from the muzzle 
is 2,4C0 feet per second.— Vetterlln repeating rifle, a 
Swiss arm, of wliich its inventor, Vetlerlin, has produced 
several patterns. It.s firing-mechanism acts on the same 
principle as that of the Cliassepot, but it lias a magazine 
placed longitudinally under the barrel. Tlie cartridges 
arc respectively delivered rearward into a curiiage whicli 
is moved upwanl into proper relation with the barrel by 
a hell-crank connected with tho sliding-block when thu 
latter is pulled backward, and descends again for another 
cartridge when tlie hreech-blockis closed. Thu extiactor 
is similar to that of the Winchester rifle (see cut below). 
A coiled mainspring drives the needle against the base of 
the cartridge.— Winchester rifle, a rifle the main fea- 
tures of which were invented by Horace Smith and I>. B. 



Winchester Rifle. 


a, rifled barrel ; i>. stock; e, e. receiver, which contains all the inter- 
nal lock-mechanism, and is .attached to the barrel by a screw-thread 
ns shown at e, .and to the w ooden stock ^by the tangs t/and d' through 
which screws pass, one passing entirely through and binding both 
tangs tightly Qgninst the stock;^ the magazine, containing cartridges 
jr-, which .ire pressed toward the rear by the long coiled spring/i into a 
recess in a vertically moving carrier-block i in the receiver c: j, the 
cnrrier-lcver, pivoted at /fr to the finger-lever r«, vt, tn, fpt, which is 
.ilso pivoted to the receiver by the same pivot Ji; I and /' arc abut- 
ments respectively on the earner-lever and finger-lever, whose action 
is explained below ; «, the carncr-lcver spring, which holds it down- 
ward when not lifted by the finger-lever; 0, one of the two links or tog- 
gles pivoted to the receiver at <>', to the breech-block /at ti",and tog. 

f :iedoinle<l at a'"t a, a pin attached to the finger-lever and working 
n thcslot >* of thcliuktf//',thefiring-pin,which slides in the breech- 
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rig 


nJn nnd who« point t* tlthtn n5:aln5t ll*e cartridge l*y the hammer .r 
at the Instant of flrirtr: /.the mamsinlnfr, conncctca hy ft ImL v 


(IIV ■lllfllktlU 

Ihc 'iin -i r-le\er I’l, in, in, m jlnntiw.trtl towanl the frunJ forces Ihc 

- • • ,>iti,nnil h.tiiinier Tcar«.ii'l, coeVrm: liich iruu'cr 

• C tiiiir the kitpr 


The rclcotlfic knowIniKC rcqtdrctl to liccome n Rticcc«»- 
fitl rifle-fhot ncccMltntcR mitcli ulmly, mitl fotitlmml i»ntc- 
tlcc wllit tho weapon I* nlw> calletl for, 

ir. ir. 6 'r/ener, Tlinnnn, p. Ifrr. 

rifling^ (rl'nhifr), h. [Vei-lml n- of r.] 1. 

Thoufit of pluiHlcrinKorpUInging. — 2. ]tl. 1 Iio 

. , , \YnHto from Bortiiig bristles. 

on\h'c^finKeV-kiVr irresse* neiinO the liflinC- »»♦ fVorbul II. of r(/?C-, 1'.] 1. 

I:S"oitsoHpin;T/^.'i'lon”he^ Tlio opemtioii of cuttiiif; Bpim! groovfH in tho 

■ boroof ngun.—S. AHystcnionnethodof spiral ^ 

grnovinpin tho bore of a rifle. Whatever may tio lilt* 1,,^ .:i„pV. in m K!re'inT''fL forfrine-Dlncc: aKo. 

fonnof cnm.scctIonlnlliepro<ive?,tlmino«U*rnpntrtlee h I imlif.of ifur Kubmer/rcd rofl's f 1 o- 

wuanriiu^fmircr.ievcr/^. Vhe to limko them, for nnan.ann\ exitemcly rhalW: nml. roi^li indw .itin^, bUbllU U,t d rocks. [ 1.0 

pennits thechariiintfof the iiutfarine l>y successhc InscJilons of f.ir- thmijth lllO n'Ct.antriilar form Mllh uliurp ntlttlft 1' Mill re* t*al. J 

tn.jpcs. • t-Umtl. the nnirha nro cimimimly nititnlerl, Ihb hriiif: n« An obsolete or ilinleetal form of 

, ,,, , , , , enMer form to keep clenn. llenry'R fyMcmof rlllln?, H‘’eti 9 ,' 

Wesson nhout aer.t. mul which has hien imimtvtHl by ... . rmnr. 

11 . T. IIcnr> niitl othora. Slneo IStW II 


the hammer t>claw the hnminer*pUot •*! f. the -.e.ir witli se.ir spr nc 
and c.«tLh niecUnnism |not letietcdl slln.iteil Irehlml ft. .« ,«he 

IriL'eer: a, estt.ictor ami cutMClof.tncch inism, the csir icttir enp ip. 
ine the rim of the caririilpe In the barrel .an i imllin.; the s|^m cir- 
trnlpc-shell out when the brccch-bloci. s niovnl r 
the tin -i r-lever in, in, in, tn ilnntiw.trtl towanl 
l>reech'kl->ck,bre<-ch-piti,nnil h.tiiinier rcar« .ii'l, 
and cstractiiii' the si'enlc.»rtTidi:c-5hcll At the 
tr ninitiiient r on the fin^erde' Cf 
camcrdc'cr, forcin^j up the carrier i, wl 

When movc.l Imck to ils original position • • - - „ 

carrier io return to Its ortJln.il tiosilloti nnd reccoe anMln r cutrl [>.« 

from :h* micazlne/,. and also forccsthc breechdi1.Ki./f>rward.|ticNs 

liiirihe t iitridirc into the bteech of iheb irrri I he h.immer iriu.ikns 
cocked until Ihc triv:scr is pulled. '1 he hiadiiiK* r f »hei.n’n «"■* 
ir. . r.,r /if mu arc tlnis c/Tcctcil by the sI'HJlc n.oiion for ward a ml rest- 


inR: paid of a Ior: nst, rift pino Ijoavda. Com- 
paro qmirlcrcil, -l. 

rift'-'f, H. ptK. riff, < AS. rifl, a veil, ciirfaiii, 
<'loak, = Icel. rijil, rijili, a kind of elolli or linen 
jerkin.] A veil; a cnrlnin. Lnyamnu. 
rlft'> (rift), r. I. [< MJ'I. riftai, riflcn, < leel. 
ri/pln, Ireleli ; ef. rojti, a lioleliiliK, rojid, Jielcli.] 
To lielcli. [Oliroleto or dialectal.] 
rift' (rift), ». [ITol). an iiltered form, aiinnlr.t- 
iiiK rift', of SCO riff", rcifi, n.] A rljal- 


tdlmtl. the nnirb's nro cimiinn 

en-Mcr form to keep clrnn. lie.... . 

in mnst military rllles, has BfvenifnxweH: mwtthejtrooveH 


riflfjc. 


tmvil 111 nili 8 l.nillall,v Its iircseiit form liy tlio \1 liiclu-stcr 

ItquMtiiiK Arm8Ci>..«'la'nco lt» imliio. _ , 

rifle" (rl'fl), «. [Oriffln nnccrtani.j 1. Ancnf. 
stick standing on tlic Initt of lliu Iiandic of 
a seytlie. JT<illiiirll.—2. An inslrmneiit nsed 
lifter tlic manner of a wlictstono for slmrpen- 
iii" scytlies, nnd consifitint: of n piere of wood 
routed wiUi slinrp sand or enicrv, witli a Imndle 
at one end. [Loeal, 3'ln;f. and New k.r.o.] 

rifle-ball (riTl-lifil), ii. A Imllet desiK-ned to 

bo liroil from n rillo. .'^iieh balls nro not now mado 
splieric.al, ns formerly, but Koncmlly eilhidrlcat. "Ith a 
conold.d head, the ha«o helm: n«unlly Indlowed nnd nitr.1 
Mllh a pliijr. vhich enuRCS the hiillel to expand Into the 
KrooMs of the bore of tho weainm. ^eo mV’-*, r. nnd 
rnl tuidcr hullfi, 

rifie-bird (ri'tl-b6vil). «. An Anstmlinn binl nf 
]»nra(liso. Pttlnrhif: pnrndi'iai^ liolongintr to the 
slcutlor-billod sect ion {I'pimnchiu.r) of tho fam- 
ily PnradischUr : Bfdtl to hiivo boon so mimotl 
by llio early colonists from sii^Kcsting by its 
colors the uniform of the Hitlo Ltrif^mle, Tids 
liird Is 11 or 12 Inches lonp, the «lm: 0. the tall -li the 
MU 2; the mate Is Idnck, sidendldly l«ldesc<nts\llh tUr), 



Ttiirpllsh. slolet, alfcl-MilC, find crf’ii IlftR. «hl« liflinnce 
like burnished mctiil when viewed Iti dlderiMit 1 /:hfs ; the 
female 1» pi lin hrimii. v.uled with hnii e bite :iii«l Mnrk. 

'iherille-hlr I Inlinlills espechlly St \\ ‘‘■'tiih v\ .ties '1 luTe 
ntc .T or 4 0 ‘her sjpceles of of otln r puts <tf An«- 

trnlh nnd eome of the ndjnccnl Islands, of lilch the hi i*:. 
known Is P. vta'/ninen of New Guinea. 

rifio-corps (n'lf-kur)* u. A lioily <»f sohlior.s 

armtul witli rille.*^. K.sjierl.ally, in riurlaiMl.blneenlK'ut 

1¥.'.7, a body of voliinteern aenrlnj: a felf-dm't ii unlfonn rifiinir-tool (n'llinn-thn. >/• 
and umltTKoIiij: drill by their own oillevrs ns p irt of a boUy _;o- ,,, 
of cUizen-soldim formed for tho defiMiM* of the* MUJitry. Vx aii' .•» /ix.,. ..-A 

rifleman (ri'll-innio.n.; pi. nflnna, (-men). [< nft' (rift). «. /< JIK. nfl. r.(tlr. < Dan. r.tt = 
n//f- + TWf/H.] A iinui nrmod witli u rilh*; n 
Ilian skilled in shootiiig with the rilie; vnlil.t 


imkc Ciif inm In 2 r liirfirv liic nc«.l7n'c" rig" (riR), r. ; pret. and lim nV/r/rd, piir. rif/>/i>»/. 

tanFrular,amiveryf‘lialloir,wlthri»iiin!eslnn?Ir«. the lands ( ikirly mod, K. ypilfJCJ (■. Aorw, nfff/ff, liiliit tip, 
Iwlnj: much narnmer than the ptiiiwc**. Itils b the f>R* 
tcni WBed In the 5 Initlti!*llc*nrj‘ilf!e. Tho >}Mt m ino-t Ift 
xoRUO in Aineiic.i for inatch-riiles Is tint <•( nimlfnnn ►pi* 
ral.onolimj In lShiche«, «lthserj Miatlon trioove-*. NN’Ilh 
shnllow firooves, liaidoned hiilb-ts ate i<.t|tiir(d ; nnd (h" 
method of shallow pniov im;. with haitleio d hullel*, l« now 
taUnj: the phseeof deep BnH>v«-s and ?«ifi I»ulP*ts uhlfh 
were ehamcterbtic of W liitnorlhV luul Ufhr)'R k)Rtein of 
rllllnu. in expre^s-rllles Itiotinim: Is scry shnllon xilth a 
Mow sptnd (one turn In 4 feet to one turn in ('< feet); Dinl 
six Isronsidetod Ihebest number of Kfooves Theso-calleil 
'• Melfoi d ►> ktem“of rlllim:. us* d In l.nobnd for hue mat rh* 

I litt ®,einpiojs live extreinii) sh dlow j:r<M»\e«,faeh liu’Iiid- 
Im; iihiiUt oi*of till* tbemnferelireof Itiebtue, ihe lu|»t of 
(hcRplnd lnc!ca*‘liij:t(*«nid themiirrb*. Kciieudly llnhhhis 
AX 1th one turn In iT lncln s; bnl it Is j»irt ot ibb sjstem to 
\ nrv Ihe FpIt.al In dllb renl i/nnn ntrnrdfm; to tin* eJnrarl* r 
of the j»<»wder t<»be ii*»tL In l.»tj;edH*ft* wiles w Mh slrdhnv 
eltciilai*aie-b«ttomed i:r«»*»vt-«,ilie jrrooie* nroidten t<'n In 
iiuhiImt, 'V lih turn in 7 f* •'!. A stem, fi III •»! donbt* 
ful f\j»esUeii'*y.li:i* belli Inttiibiceil,* alhil tin* n»'n*/*»idin/; 
r</*9ti* In (l.ls nxthi'il tiie tumt Is tllb'd In lis ftont 
half only. >i»inesery floe Mioullti;; ha' been d'*tie by 
Btm'tlnis Tided Tin* " Idf worth f)‘tem nf iltllin: h that 
tif a h' xniMnal i"»re x*lt!i f-piral f.ir« It is ftill letfdnrd 
for oriln.nteo. The proji elite'* »meh rlllr' an* nb'* hex- 
nsonnl I'lth ixAbted fl Ic'. The llnudan •')«t»tn of rllllm: 
for ordiiniicc ro'obt* of three iplinl rfo''M a i>f d* ' j* tlliix- 
tlc.ll CMv*s*seellon,lntoA\hK*h Id thin wfiic' on the fnuit 
of tin* shot nr slnll. titlor Miapi ' «•( i:n*->Tis rr» n!»o 
U*i 1 for nrdtnm e.— RatChCt-rltllPf:. n kh'd of tU'-nliv,' 

In ):iio*harril« Inwhlcb lln* pr.Hoi' l>n\e n tm*' »ee!|.m 
clii'ely apptxixhn dine a rL*bt.i.nt:l« d trl.invb* a» lili Uie |i\. 

|*ot< fitue at the btdtom of tl.i* irroine, bke llie span •• )■« • 

Ittei II the teeth of a rattliet. K Is now n*cd only for hi* 
h*rlof puns. 

rifling-machine (rrniiij:-inn-‘jhr*n'), ». A ma- 
chim* .**orvintr to rut Bpini! grooves or nllrs m 
fhosurfarrof Ihoborrof a Mimlbiirm orcaiiuon. 
for small amis thec«tt«T*1i<*ad Is armed xillh two or more 
cutters, and the pi»*ox< s are cut In the pnllltip stroke of 
the rininp ohI to po*\fnt tiendinp. n« work behip itom* 
on tin* return stroke. After i very stroke the enttei ‘head 
or b irrel h rei oh 1 4 a reriain anpni.ar dhlancr(depend |np 
on tho nninber of pii>*'Ais to b** cut) b) the automatic ro* 
tidlon of the rllUop b«r. so tint tlo* seicral pT«*-nes are 
succ(‘««lvfly occupied b\ eioh eutttr. INu e.inimo, tin* 
cntfi r*he.ad Ills tlo* l»(«re ex •« ily, ainl the enlt« r proJeeM 
Rl>ove Itsijllndrleal surface ton In Ipht equal ti* tlo’ih pDi 
of the chip to lie taken out at e leh stioke, cult hip bnl oio; 
prone at a time. 'Ihe t'xf*t hobtalm •! antoniftile.ally by 
lue.uisof a rack nnd phdoii. 'Phe plnloiowlo***! Irtmde 
f.i't to the ciitter*tnr. nnd pe.irn Into a rack r.arr) Inp I" o 
or three frletloioxlu eh at luo'einl. Tlii 'efilctlon.xxlieeh 
ri>ll ilium an Inellm d pnhh, curied or slralpld accordlnp 
a« tlie t« l»t h to be liicrc.a'lnp or nidf«*rm. 

An iiistrnincnl for 


fonnori.v, a mombor of a body armed with the 
rifle when most of the infnnlfy had muskets, 
rifleman-bird (ri'fl-man-Jjerd). a. Same ns 
rijlc-hird. Piicjic. llrit., XX. nrol. 
rifle-pit (ri'fl-pit), n. A pit or short treneli in 
front of an nnny, fort, etc., generally nbout -I 
feci long ami 3 foot dcci), with the earth thrown 
up in front so ns to ntTord rover to two skir- 
mishers. .Sometimes they nro lonphcded by Inline a 
snnd-bnp over two other Imps on tho top of the brtnst- 
wnrk, BO that tho head and shouldors of tho rjllenmn arc 
covered. 

rifler {ri'Af-rl, «. [ME. ri;/rr, ri^lrr, riJJnirr; < 
rijlc^ + -rrl.] 1 , One who villes; a robber. 

And cko rcpiewe robbers and riJJlrris of peple. 

Jlichard (hr JSntrlfff, HI. 107. 
rarting both with cloak nnd coat. If any jpleaso lo he the 
rijlrr. Slillaii, Dh’orcc. 

2 . A liawk tint does not return to the lure. 

J'raii Your flaxvke k' hut n lUjtrr. 

Uciuv’nni Wumtiii Killed «ith Kindness. 
Ifo\\< UT will fnilneil, iheso birds (fnlronsl xxere abxnjs 
llabk' to pi ox 0 TijWs, that l.s, not to Kfurn to tin* lure. 

i.’jicvc. J',ri( , XI. "(Ri. 

rifle-rnnge ^n'fl-raiip, It. 1 . A plaec for prae- 
lieo in .**. looting u’i’ii the rifle. — 2 . A s|ieeifle 
dista'ice at whieli rilln-shooting is piMctisnl, 
rifle-^liell ^n'll-.sheh, «. In oriJiifivcrj a .shell 
ndapti'd for firing from n rifled cannon 


Xorw. r/fV, n rift, rrovicr, r«*iit, = leel. rmf. a 
broach of contnict; with formativi* -f, < i)aTi, 
yin' =s Xorw. rira, tear, rive: bco rirr',] 1 , 
An opening made by riving or .splitting; a fls- 
mns a eleft orerevie<*: a ehinh. 

Tin* pride tnrrcz of tin* atqim* lie b u.«t vp at oiici’, 
'riuit alle the rt phmn to-n>( In r^Sfr* (i.I prvle, 

A cloiicn nlle In lytixl cbmt<s threhiu-r nywherc. 

.iffifv'nifire /’«‘riii^ (rd. >h*rrls\ 11. 0<M. 
Ho pluckt a 1‘onpb, out of whose r(Oe tliere mine 
hmal dn»ps of p»»n Moud, (hit trlckb-d doxxn the same. 

Sjvnfrr, V. tl, I. It. :i0. 
It Is Che IHtIo rif( within Ihc Into 
That by and liy xxlll make flu* iniiFlr mule. 

Tciinwm, Meilln and Vivien (soup). 
2b A riving or bpliltiiig: aBhnIloring. 

The remnond. that rmlo |.y (ho niph iMinkb. 

Ilf rx! the mnlc and tin* n/VSe of (In* rank n’hlppls, 

Tlic frns-sht* nnd tho faro «»f folkc (Imt were deuinet. 

of Troif (K. K. 1*. 8.X 1. U'l^T. 

rift' (rift), r. [<r< 7 Y', K.] I. (lyni.t. 1. Torive; 
elenve; split. 

Totlie (Irrail raUIlni: ItuiiiiltT 
Ifnvc T piven Dri*. mid riftnl .Ii»vx-*s idout oak 
Witli his ott II holt .sVtuA., Tt mpf't, x*. 1. 4r<. 

Tho rifted emus that hold 
The p.'ilhen d Ice of xx Inter. linjant, Boiip. 
2. To make or ofTeet by eh‘avage. 

The Intfllert Is a cleaver; it dlseerns and llsway 
Into the secret of Ihinps. Tht-retw, Walden, p. lOd. 

II. iiilrail't. To hurst open; ppHt. 

VId shriek, tint even >our cars 


(Early mod. . 

wrap round, rig (a f>liii») (<*f. nV///, rigging of 
a sliip), = Sw. dial, rh/r/rt, in rhf'jn jtd, Ii:inies*> 
(rig lip) (ahorse); ])erhiips allied lo AS. "irn//////, 
irrc('>n (jtp. if*nV/r/»). ef»ver: see an/-.] I. (rojiv. 

1. To III (a ship) with the n(*cess}iry tackle; lit. 
as i)i(* shrouds, stay.s, braces, etc., to their ro- 
speefive nia‘*ts and yanls. 

I ri/ 1 - 7 ' a Rloppe, I make It redye to po to the p-f. 

Ihir ship . . . 

Is tlcht and jr.re anil hravidy rijt'd so xihen 
We liiRl j'lil oiit If» ?e:i. .‘•V.nt., 1 1 mpc.'-l, x. l. 2JI. 

Xo'x’ l‘atiick he n'o.Af out hi* Phlp, 

And vilMd oxx i r the f'i» to. 

Sir i’dfnVl .V/-'/;/(4'ldbrix I*. illrd«, III. r.*!'*). 

2. To dress; fit out or dienrati* xxitli I'lothe-t 
or personal adornments; often with out or «/». 
[Coiloq.] 

^^lK‘ I' not n''f'7Ctf, fir; Betthtp furih sonie lady 
Will co-t ax much ns funihhlitp a ib.‘» t. 

p, JoiifU, f-t.nple of .N’cxxb. j[. 1. 
•T.srk XX as flit in hh pnld an*! Fllxer Ixce, xxith a 
f.”vtlnr In hls’enj-. .‘•Vr J!. J/lidranje. 

Voii sh-dl p» '* h'OT I n’ ’ I’d my f^iiulre x\ |i!i t!i.’ ib- 

imln" td mv plilpxx r* ck d 'iv nrilrobe, 

W'f'h'rleii, J Isht He.nUr, h. 1. 

Wbx, to ^hoxx xoM Ihd 1 h:ixe r llnihii" b'r .\r.ii a*ul 
xtmr iindund tb-re 1* ■|*’n Guim'i* to n.r >'in bir the 
boamsrs 1 tli ‘l;n to t'r» ft r you to, 

.vrr. ^Vjdh'rrr, Gidhoin Khctlni. 1. I. 

3. Tofit out; fiirni**h; eijnip; ]»nl ineondilion 
for n“e: often followed by oaf or tip, [f’ollon.] 

Nho in«i*ted ti|x>>n In inp »t.'ibhul on the Rtape, nnd r-he 
Ind n'tyeil «p a kitchen mrxinp knife xxph a handle of 
pilt jxiper.orn.xincntnl xxith xarlons bress'lpln*, . . . a< a 
Tj rim dacpcr. /f. ik •.Idtoxra, p. /oi. 

I xra« aroti'fd by the firdi r fomi the ofl’.cir, "I riruard 
there: ri'! the h( aibpuiup ! “ . , , Ibixlnp I'dbd np the 
"Mler','* , . and n' the punit*. xxr lupan xx.x*-!ilap 
ihnxn the d> cks. J!. H. pnM, Jr., bi fore Ihe Mast. p. p. 
Cat-rli:pcd, tieged a« a mt^lxxat, P''e cut nnd* r ruf-n’ ^ 
- 'To ric In a toom, to dnxv In n biw.m xx hh h l4 tlppul 
out — To r.pout a boonnlo run out a stU'liMne'all bt-em 
o!j the end oI a jpoI. or a jlMln't m or l!>inR*}ib b<K in xm 
the end of a »pdi, In oni< r lo i xieml ilic f<-«d of a rail. 
—To rig the cnpElan. ■' rtjp'fbtn.— To r'p the cast, 
in un ?bn Mo hx Ihe hi" 'ks I’ll III'* b Siler by tbeir hUi 11«.— 
To np tho market, I.^^.'|X|• 0 | l tarr prl -o* attdki.dlx In 

onW In i‘iU'*p prix.-xti- ndx.xMnre ; f«p'*' nlly. In the nock 
cichxrux*. In ruiiance Ib'tlii* tel> the xabi*' nf the Ptock or 
►haiex In a cemi»xnx.p* «h« n the dlr» » tors or iifhotr?' l-ny 
Hum up out t-| ih- fund* x'f Ihc a»«ot ialkm. The market 
Is aim r.»in« Mines tI-*C* •! b) a d nibluaMon td lurtli «. ns 
laipc rl;.iKhoMers. Intir* 'tid In tstblnp the x.ihie of (he 
Rtoek. 

The pi'M inrrlri t’>x) I-' .as will ns tin- Iron or any 

other jjHvhl niarkt t. 

»frn n*. 'lonev and Mrch. of nschanpe, p. 214. 
II. iittnn'^. To make or use a rig. ns in an- 
gling: as. to rip liglil (that is, to use a light 
li*'liing-taeklel. 

rig- (rig), n. [= Xorw. yipp, rigging: see the 
verb.] 1, .VoMf., the eharaotori'*tie manner of 
fitting the masts ami riggMiig to the hull of any 
ve^-'^el: tints, sehooncr-rh/, shijx.rm, etc., have 
reference to the masts and sails of those ve.s- 
M’ls, withoat regard to the hull. — 2, Costume; 
dress, I'speeinlly of u gay or fnmdftd descrip- 
tion. fCoUoq.]— 3. An equipage or tiirnmit; 
a vehielo with a horse or horse.s. as for drix’ing. 
[Colloq., IJ. S.] 

One part of IhetcnmllnHmitcrl (or n'-r. as they Bayxccsl 
of Ihc Hiid'on) had cx'iuc to hidudc Ity im-fon.xnny Ihc 
xxhole. 7Vun». Amrr, I'hiM. ,.lr.»., .\N'l. lie. 

4. Fi.shing-taekle collectively; an angler’s 
cast, [(’olloii.l— Cat rip. S‘’ccnf*n.'r.— (tnntcr rip 
(»ifinf.\ n mcMiod of rlcplnp bnalR fn xxhicli the topninn 
is made tc» slide up .and xlovx a nlonp'hlcof the loxrtr imsf. 
When hol'ted. the toptinst Btrefcliis up the hc.ul of the 
three-i'ornered s.dl. This rip I* larpely u»od I" Hie I’nltid 
Stales naxy, and taken lt« nnme from ihc plidiup pc.alc 
known ns iJuntei's •eale. <ui necnnnt of the Mldlnpup and 
linxvn of tlie topiu.ast. AIho Fliiliu',}nnm*n ni.— Square 
rtp, that rip in xxhlch tlieenllRnrebi nt to hoi imntnl yard?- 


Slioiilrt Tiji to Iii-ir IIIP, s'ha!:.. \V. T.. V. 1 . cit. rlE"! (riR). r. [Iv.irly tiiotl. K. ril/i/r; prol). for 
rifle-shot (ri'll-slioD, ». 1. A siiot fired willi rift’ (rirt), p. a. Siilil; Epi'rilirany, following "nrin. niitl nhiii to irrigplc. trrit'l:: poo trripplc, 

a rifle.— 2 , One tvlio shoots witli a rillo. tlie geiieml dirfclion ot llio BplitlinK or eiicel:- irrir/;.] I. mlram. 1 o romp; play tho wanton. 



ng 

To lasciuire puellam. 

Lcvim, Manip. Vocab., p. 119. 

II. ircnis. To mako freo with. 

Some prowleth for fewel, and some away rig 
Tat poose and the capon, duck, hen, and the pig. 

Tusser, September’s Husbaudry, st. *39. 

rig-’ 'ric), If. Aromp; a. wan- 

n ^^nlInpet. 

Wantonis is a drab ! 

Tor the nonce she is an old riV?. 

Jfariage of Witt narf Wisdoine (157U). (Zifaih'jwH.) 


. fv on thee, thourampe, tlioJi njU, with al that take rigging-tree (rig'ing-tre), It. [Also rifJOin-i 
t' V j-'.rt.’ Bp Still, Uamraer tiurton'a ^’eedlc, lii. 3. < rigging"^ + trecJ] A roof-trce. [Scotch 

2. A f. olio* trick. [Prov. Eiig. and Scotch.] proy. Eng.] 


5177 

under the roof and over the stage of a theater; 
the place from which the scenery is lowered or 
raised by means of ropes. 

Looking upw.ard from the floor of the stage, he would 
call them [the beams) the gridiron ; standing on them, he 
•would speak of tliem as the rigging-left. 

Scribner’s Mag.y IV. 438. 

rigging-screws (rig'ing-sln-oz), n. 111. A ma- 
ehine formed of a clamp worked by a screw, 
rised to force togetlier two parts of a stilt rope, 
in order that a seizing inay be put on. 

[Also ripjriM-lrce; 

and 


Til- "i- c-pr. 5'tl Ins opinion that it wusn W'/ jinii the riggish (rig ish), rt. [< -p Hating 

;! I 1 -tii.n init it was a “go." liMcm. the ebaractcnstics of a ng or romp; wanton; 


"go.- 

To 7 iui a rig, to ^ trick or caper. 

Aw .y went Wilpiii, neck or nought, 

" fiit hat and wig ; 

Ilf littb- difamt, when he set out, 
i »i nniniiig such a rig. C’oirprr, .Tohn Gilpin. 
To run the rig (or one’s rig) upon, to practise a sportive 
ln< k on. 

I ani nft.ii 1 your goddess of bed-making has been n/n- 
j..'/. ; her rig upon you. Smollett. 

rig* Crig^, n. Same ns rklgel. 

E.iga balsam. The essential oil or turpentine 
■Tivtillc'd Ivom the cones and young shoots of 
Pi u .IS ( V mbnu Also called Carinithian oil, Car- 
uriUnun hnlstim, Germnu oil. 


lewd. 

Fur vilest tilings 

Become themselves in her; that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 

Shak.^ A- and C., ii. 2. 245. 

The wanton gesticulations of a virgin in a wild assem- 
bly of gallants warmed with wine, could be no other than 
riggUh, and unmaidcnly. 

lip. Hall, John Baptist Beheaded. 

riggite (rig'it), «. [< rtg^, a frolic, a prank, -f 

One who plays rigs; a joker; a jester. 

This and my being esteem'd a pretty good riggite — that 
is, a Jocul.ir \eibai satirist — supporte<l my consequence 
in the society. rranUm, Autobiog., p. 141). 

rigglet, V. i. An obsolete spelling of wriggle. 


rigadoon (rig-n-don'). n. [_ D. rigoflniiy K F, higgle (rig'l),«. [_^i’ig;/krWriggU\v.'] Aspeeies 
rnjamlon, ngndoii = Sp. vigndoti z= xt. rigotlonc, qj - the Ainmodifics \anvca. or small 

a dance : origin nuknow]!.]^ 1. A lively dance niouthcd lance. 

for one <*ouplo, characterized hy a peciiliar ^jprg*g disease. Pyorrhoea alveolans, or alvc 
jumping .''top. It probably originated in Pro- abscess. 



mxinug. IfnirfAornc, Seven Gables, xiii. 

2, Music for such a dance, the rhythm being 
uMiallydnple(occa.Monally sextuple) and quick, 
— 3. i-'nitnerly, in tlie French anny, a beat of 
drum while men condemned to bo shelled wore, 
previfum t») their imnishment, paraded up ana 
down the ranks. 

Biga fix. Same as Uigo pine, 
rigal, n- Same as regain, 1. 

Riga pine. A variety of the Scotch pine or fir, 
Piiiiis sgln which comes from Riga, a sea- 
port of Russia. See Scotch pine, underjuuel. 
ligation (ri-ga'shqn), n, [< L, rigatio{n-), a 
wateriug. wettiugr<riV/r7rc(> It. water, 

wot. Cl. in-igatiou.'] The act of watering; ir- 
rigation. 

In drj- f'd'l diat has not some spring, or 

aqueduct, to furnish it with repeated rigatwiis, is sure to 
falHii Its crop 

II. Sicin'jitrnc, Travels through Spain, xvL (Latham.) 

rigescent (ri-jos'ent), a. [< L. rigcsrcti(U)s, 
ppr. of nV/csmv.^grow stiff or numb, < nV/cir, 
stiffen; see rigid.'] In hot., approaching a rigid 
or stiff eoiisistence. Cooke. 
riggedf (riejd). u. [< •k-cd'-; var. of n'dr/cd.] 

Ridged; liuiupcd. 

'riic voiing elephant, nr two-tnilcd steer, 

Or the ri'ifd earned, or the lldilllng frure. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. ii. 90. 

rigger frig'* r), v. [< rig- + -cr^.] 1. One who 
rig.s; ‘'pacifically, one whoso occupation is the 
fitting of tin* rigging of ships. — 2. In vtneh.: 
(a) A band-wheel liaving a slightly curved 
rim. (?>) A fast-nnd-looso pulley. E. 71, Knight. 
— 3. A long-pointed sable brush used for paint- 
ing. etc. Art dour., 1887, p. 341.— Riggers’ screw, 
a scrcw-chimp for setting up shrouds and Bl.ays. 

riggingl (riK'iiig), [< nV/i -h -fm/l.] A riclgo, 
as of a hou&e; also, a roof. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng.] 

They broke the house In at the ngging. 

Lads of Wamphrag (Child's Ballads, YI. 170). 
By some nuld houlct-haunted biggin’, 

Or kirk deserted by its riqgin'. 

It's ten to ane ye'll find him snug in 
Some eldritch part. 
iJuni.?, Captain Grose’s I’cregrlnations. 

rigging'-^ (rig'ing), ?!. [Verhal n. of rig'^, r.] 
Tho ropes, chains, cte., whicli aro employed 
to support and work all masts, yards, sails, etc., 
in a ship; tackle. lilRRinglsof two kinds: rtandina 
or riKgfng setup permnneiiUy, as shrouds, stays, 
backstays, etc-.; and running rigging, which comprises all 
the ropes hauled upon to brace yards, make and take in 
sail, etc., such as braec«, sheets, cluo-lincs, hiintlines, and 
liidyards. See cut under — Lowcr rigging. SeefoteS. 
~E*gglng-cutt3r. See cutter^. 
rigging-loft (ri^'ing-lOft), u. 1. A largo room 
where rigging is fitted and prepared for use on 
shipboard. — 2. Theat.y tho space immediately 


OHG. MUCt. rcUt, G. rccht, str4aight, right, just, 
= leel. rettr (for *'rchtr) = Sw. rdtt = Dan. ret 
= Gotii. raihtfi, str.ught, right, just, = E. rcclus 
(for *regtus) (> It. rcHOy ritto = Sp. Pg. redo), 
right, direct, = Zend rashta, str.Tight, right, 
just ; ong. pp. of a verb represented by AS. 
rccran, stretch, etc., also direct, etc. (see rucA'I), 
and L. rcgvrc, pp. rectus, direct, nilo, Skt, V rtj, 
stroteii, rdj, rule: sec regent, and ef. rt/t/l, rulci, 
a straight piece of wood, etc., from tho same 
L, source.] I, a. 1. Straight; direct; being 
tho shortest course; keeping one direction 
tliroughout: ns, a right lino. 

For crokid A creplfs he makllh ri.d. 

llinnm to Virgin, etc. (C. K. T. S.), p. 40. 
Than with a) his real route he rides on gate, 

Kcdlll to-wank*s Borne iho ri Acs cates. 

HVWmm of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5322. 

To Brltaignc tooke they the righte way. 

Chaucer, Frankliii’s Tale, I. 512. 

Circles and right lines limit nnd close all bodies. 

Sir T. Brou'nc, Urn-burial, v. 

2. In conformity with tho moi-al law; permit- 
ted by the principle which ought to regulate 
conduct; in accordance with truth, justice, 
fluty, or the will of God; ethically good; equi- 
tabie; just. 

Goodness in actions is like unto straiclituc.ss; where- 
fore tliat which Is done well we term r.ght 

Hooker. Lcclcs. Polity, i. P. 

AVhen the son hath doiietlint whicli is hinfiil ninl right, 
and hath kept all iny statutes, ... lie shall .•Jiiiely live. 

Lzek. xviii. 19, 

Cousin of Ilcreford, as thy cause is right. 

So be thy fortune in this ro>nl fli;1it ! 

Shak., Bich. II., I. 3. 55. 
lie 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 

Wiiat shall he right Milton, i’. L., i. 247. 

The adjective right has a much wider sl-rnincatfon than 
the Buhstantivc Kislit. Evcrylhiuc Is right wlilch is cou- 
lomiahle to the Rnpreine Rule of human action ; but tlmt 
only is a Ilirrlit wlilch hcinK conformable to the Supremo 
Ilule, is realized In Society and v»'sted In a particular per- 
son. Hence tlic two words mayoften he properly opposed. 
We ma*' say tlmt a poor man has no BiRlit to relief but 
it is right he should have H. A rich man has a Right to 
destroy the harvest of his fields, hut todo so would not ho 
riV;/if. WhcKvU, Elements of Slorallty, § S4. 

3. Actingin accordance with tho highest moral 
standard; upright in conduct; righteous; froo 
from guilt or blame. 

A God of truth and without iniquity, just nml riaht is 
he. Deut. xxxil. 1. 

I made him Just and right. 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 

Milton, 1‘. L., iil. 08. 

If I am right, Tliy grace impart, 

Still in the richt to stay; 

If I am wrong, oh teacli my heart 
To find that better way ! 

Pope, The Universal Prayer. 


right 

4. Eightfni; due; proper; fitting; suitable. 

Aren none rather yrauysshed fro the rijte byioue 
Tlian ar this cuniiynge clerkes that conne many bokes. 

Piers Plouman (Bj, x. 450. 

Put your bonnet to his right use ; 'tis for the head. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. Oo. 

The right word is always a power, and communicates its 
definiteness to our action. 

George Eliot, Sliddlemavch, xxxi. 

Hence — 5. Most convenient, desirable, or fa- 
vorable; conforming to one’s wish or desire; 
to be preferred ; fortunate; lucky. 

If he should offer to choose, and choose the right casket, 
you should refuse to perform your father’s will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 100. 
The lady has been disappointt'd on the right side. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 113. 

6. True; actual; real; genuine. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

My ryghtc doghter, tresoure of myn herte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2020. 
The Poet is indeed tlie right Popular Philosopher, 
whereof Esops tales giiie goo«i ptoofe. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, 

0 this false soul of Egypt ! tliis grave charm, . . . 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose. 

Beguiled me to the very Iieart of loss. 

Shak , A. ami C., iv. 12. 28. 
In truth, sir, if they be not right Granado silk— . . . 
Von give me not a penny, sir. 

JJ, Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 
She filled the one [glass] brimful for lier guest, ... re- 
peating, as the rich coidial trickled forth in a smooth oily 
stream —“Right losa soils as ever washed mulligrubs out 
of a moody biain ! ” Scott, Fortunes of Mgel, x.\i. 

7t. Precise; exact; very. Compare Wr/Zifjfldv., 5. 
With that ich seyh an other 
Bapplichc renne the righte wey we wente. 

Piers Plowman (C), xix. 201. 

8. In confonnity with truth or fact or reason; 
correct; not eiToneous. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the inference 
is certainly Wy/d, "Let us eat and diink, for to*monow 
we die.” Locke, 

Some praise at morning what they blame at night; 

But always think the last opinion right. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 431. 

9. Recognizing or Btatiug truth; correct in 
judgment or opinion. 

You are right, justice, and you weigh this well. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 102. 

A fool must now nnd then be right by chance. 

Cowper, Conversation, I. flO. 

The world will not believe a man repents; 

And this wise world of ours Is mainly right. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

10. Properly done, made, placed, disposed, or 
adjusted ; orderly ; well-regulated; well-per- 
formed; correct; ns, tho sum is not right; the 
drawing is not right. 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s song ; 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 838. 

11. In good health or spirits; well in body or 
mind; in good condition; comfortable. 

Nao treasures nor pleasures 
Could inak’ us happy lang ; 
llic heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes w^right or wrang. 

Burns, First Epistle to Davie. 
''Oh,” said Sir Winkle tho elder, . . . "Ihope you are 
w ell, sir.” “Right as a trivet, sir,” replied Bob Sawyer. 

llickens, rickwlck, 1. 

12. Host finished, ornamental, or elaboroto; 
most impoitant: chief; front: as, the right 
side of a pieco of cloth. 

What the street medal-sellers call the right side . . . 
presents the Cr> stal Palace, raised from the surface of the 
medal, and whitened hy the application of aqua fortis. 

Mayhcio, London Labour and London Poor, I. 388. 

13. Belonging to or located upon that side 
which, with reference to the human body, is 
on tbe cast when the face is toward the north; 
dexter or dcxtral: as, tho right arm; the right 
cheek: opposed to 

Hee rauglit forthe his right hand & his rigge frotus. 
And coies hyin a<5 he kan witli his dene handes. 

Alisaundcrof Maccdoinc(T.. E. T. S.), 1. 1175. 
He set up the right iiillar. and called the name thereof 
.Tnchin, and he set up the left pillar, and called the name 
thereof Boaz. 1 Ft vii. 21. 

If 1 foiget tlicc, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
hcruunning. T&. txxxvii. 5. 

14. Fonned hy or with reference to a line 

drawn to another lino or surface by the short- 
est course: ns, a r/f//i^ angle; ti right q.otiq\ right 
ascension All right. See all, adv.^kt right an- 

gles, Fo as to form a right angle or right angles: perpen- 
dicular.— Directed right lino. See direct —Order ff 
multipllcitv of a right line. See Right 

angle, an angle equal to a quarter of a complete rotation, 
or subtending at the center of a circle one fourth of the 
circumference; an angle formed by a line let fall upon 



right 

another line by the shortest way.— Right ascension. See 
ascension.— bower. See fcowero.— Right cam- 
phor, the camphor produced from the Lauracere, which 
gives a riglit polarization.— Right circle, in tlie stereo- 
graphic projection, a circle represented by a right line. 
— Right descension, in old asiron. See descension, 4. — 
Right hand. See /mnd.— Right hand of iellowship. 
See Right helicoid, moneyt, reason. See 

the nouns.— Right-line pen. See Right solid, 

a solid whose axis is perpendicular to its base, as a right 
prism, pyramid, cone, cylinder, etc. — Right sphere, a 
spliere so placed with regard to the horizon or plane of 
projection that the latter is parallel to a meridian or to 
the equator.— Right tensor, a dyadic of a form suitable 
to represent a pure strain.— Right Whale. See u'hale. 
— To put the saddle on the right horse. See saddle. 
= Syn. 2. and 3. Upright, honest, lawful, rightful.— 4. 
Correct, meet, appropriate. 

II. w. 1. Kiglitness; conformity to an au- 
thoritative standard; obodienco to or harmony 
with the rules of morality, justice, truth, rea- 
son, propriet}^ etc.; especially, moral rightness; 
justice; integrity; righteousness: opposed to 
wrong. 

Shall even he that hateth right govern? and wilt thou 
condemn him that is most just? Job x-vxiv. 17. 

But right is might through all the world. 

Kmerson, Centennial Poem, Boston. 

2. That which is right, or conforms to rule. 

(а) Right conduct ; a just and good act, or course of ac- 
tion ; anything which justly may or should be done. 

Wrest once the law to your authority ; 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 210. 

For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of tlic right to pursue the expedient. 

Goldsmith, Retaliation. 

With firmness in tlie right as God gives us to sec the 
right. Lincoln, Second Inaugural Address. 

(б) The pei-son, party, or cause which is sustained by 
justice. 

Receive thj loncc; and God defend the right! 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 101. 
(c) That which accords with truth, fact, or reason: the 
truth. 

Ngm. The king hath run bad humoui-s on the knight ; 
that's the even of it. 

Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right. 

Uen. V., il. 1 . 129. 

3. A just claim or title; a power or privilege 
wliorebv one may be, do, receive, or onjoy 
somethmg; an authoritative title, wliothor 
arising through custom, courtesy, reason, lui- 
raanity, or morality, or conceded hy law. 

Yey schnl saue ye kynge hys rythc, and non projudys 
don a-geyn his lawe in yea ordcimunce. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

The right of the needy do they not Judge. Jer. v. 23. 

The people liavo a right supremo 

To make their kings ; for kings are made for tlicm. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, 1. 409. 

Tlie right divine of kings to govern wrong, 

J*ope, Uunciad, Iv. 183. 
And why is it, that still 
3Ian with his lot thus fights? 

'Tis that ho makes his u ill 
The measure of his rights. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, 

4. In law, that which any one is entitled to 
have, or to do, or to require from others, within 
the limits prescribed by law (Kent); any legal 
consequence whicli any person, natural or arti- 
ficial, is entitled to insist attaclies to a given 
state of facts; the power recognized by law in 
a person by virtue of which anotiior or others 
are bound to do or forbear toward or in regard 
of him or his interests; a legally protectable 
interest, in tliis sense things possess no rights; but 
every person has some rights Irrespective of iiowcr to 
act or to compel the nets of others, as, for instance, an 
idiot, etc. ; and even the obligations of persons in being, 
in view of tlie possibility of the future existence of one 
not yet in being, are the subject of what are termed con- 
iingent rights. In this general meaning of right are in- 
cluded— (u) the Just claim of one to whom another owes 
a duty to have that duty performed; (/>) the Just free- 
dom of a person to do any act not forbidden or to omit any 
net not commanded ; (c) the title or interest which one 
person has in a thing exclusive of other persons ; and (d) 
a power of a person to appoint the disposition of a thing 
in which he has no interest or title. Right has also been 
defined as a legally protected interest. A distinction is 
made between personal and real rights. The former term is 
often used in English law for a right relating to personal, 
the latter fora right relating to real property. But in the 
language of writers on general jurisprudence and on civil 
law, a personal right is a right exclusively against per.sons 
specifically determined, ami areal right is a right availing 
against all persona generally. By some writers a distinc- 
tion is taken between primary rights and sanctiojiii^g 
rights, by the latter being meant tbcrightsof action which 
the law gives to protect the primary rights, such as owner- 
ship, or contracts. 

5. That which is duo by just claim ; a rightful 
portion; one’s duo or deserts. 

I shall fast the this forward all with fync othes, 

All the londia to leue that longyn to Troy, 

And our ground to the Orekes graunt as for right. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7085. 
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Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 04. 
Honour and admiration are her rights. 

Fletcher {and another), Nice Valour, v. 3. 

Grief claimed his right, and tears their course. 

Scott, L. of tlie L., iii. 18. 
6t. A fee required ; a charge. 

Qwo-so entrez in-to thys fraternite, he xal paye ye rytes 
of ye hows, at his entre, viij. d. 

English Gilds (E. E, T. S.), p. 54. 

7. The outward, front, or most finished surface 
of anything: as, the riglit of a piece of cloth, a 
coin, etc: opposed to the rcfcr^c. — 8. The right 
side; the side or direction opposite to the left. 

On his right 

The radiant image of liis glory sat. 

His only Son. Milton, P. L., iii. 62. 

9. Anything, usually one member of a pair, 
shaped or otherwise adapted for a right-hand 
position or use. 

Those (bricks] . . . are termed rights and lefts when 
they are so moulded or ornamented that they cannot bo 
used for any corner. C. T. Daris, Bricks and Tiles, p. 78. 

The instrument is made in rights and lefts, so that the 
convex hearing surface may always be next the gum of tlie 
patient. Sci. Amer., N. S., LXII. 342. 

10. [c/y>.] In the politics of continental Eu- 
rope, the conservative party: so named from 
their customary position on the right of the 
president in the legislative assembly. 

Tlio occupation of Rome hy the Italian troops in 1870, 
and the removal of the Chamber of Deputies bom Florence 
to the new capital of united Italy, to a great extent re- 
moved the political differences between tlie two great par- 
lies, the pailiamentary and Left. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 180. 
Absolute rights, those rights whicli belong to liuman 
beings as sucTi ; those rishts to wliicli corresponds a neg- 
ative obligation of respect on tlie part of everyone. Tliey 
are usually accounted to be three- tlie right of a personal 
security, of personal liberty, and of private property. The 
right of freedom of conscience, if not involved in these 
tliree, should be added. They arc termed absolute, In con- 
tradistinction to those to which corresponds the obliga- 
tion of a jmrticular person to do or forbear from doing 
some act, wliicli arc termed retatiec.— AX, all rightst, 
at all points ; in ah respects. 

Everlcli of yon shal bryngc an hundred knighlcs, 
Armed for lystcs up at alle rightes. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 094, 
Base right, in Scots laic, tlie right wlilch a disponcr or 
(Ilsnoscr of feudal property acquires wlicii he dispones it 
to be lield under himself and not under his superior.— 
BUI of Rights. See 6«7/3.— Bvright. (g) In accordance 
with right; rightfully; properly. Also o»/ 

For swich law© ns man yeveth anotlicr wyghte, 

He siioldc himsciven usen it by ryghte. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 44. 

I should liavc been a woman by right. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 177. 
(b) By authorization ; by reason or virtue; because: fol- 
lowed by of. Also in right. 

The first Place is yours, Tlmotliy, tn Right of your Grey 
Hairs. iV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 1C8. 
Then of tlio moral instinct would she prate, 

And of the rising from tlie dead, 

As hers by right of fiill-accompliBli’d Fate. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
ClvU Rights Act, Bill, cases. SeeariL— Commonable 
Rights Compensation Act. See com/vnyation.— Con- 
junct rights. Sec coiyioicL— Contingent rights, such 
rights as are only to come into certain existence on an 
event or a condition which may not happen or be perform eil 
until some otlier event may prevent their vesting: ns dis- 
tinguished from vested rights, or tlioso in wiiich the right 
to enjoyment, present or prospective, lins become the 
properly of a particular person or persons ns a present in- 
terest. Coof(^.— Corporeal rights. Scocorporeal. — Cot- 
tage right. Sec co«a<7c.— Declaration of rights, n 
document setting forth the personal rights of individual 
cltizensoverngainstthcgovcrnmcnt— Divine right. See 
<h‘nnr.— Equal Rights party. Sec Loco/oco, 3.— Free 
trade and sailors^ rights. Sec /r<?c.— Inchoate right 
of dower. See indivisible rights. See j>ro 

jHf/irwo.— Innominate right, see innominate.— in 
one's own right, by absolute right; by inherent or pei- 
sonal rather Umn acquired right: as, a peeress in her own 
right (thnt Is, as distinguished fronj a peeress by marriage). 

A bride who liad fourteen tliousand a year in her own 
right. Trollope, Doctor Tliorno, xlvii. 

In the right, riglit; free from error, (a) Upright ; riglit- 
oous. 

For modes of faith let gniccless zealots fight; 

His can’t be wrong wJiosc life Is t« the right. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 300. 
(b) Correct; not deceived or mistaken ns to the truth of a 
matter. 

Now Jiow Is it possilde to believe that such devout per- 
sons as tficsc arc mistaken, and the Sect of the Nuzarcncs 
only in the right? Stillingjtect, Sermons, II. i. 

I believe you’re in the right, major! 

I see j’ou'rc in the right. Ctdman, Jealous Wife, i. 
Joint rights in rem. In civil law, same as condominium. 
—Mere right. See wima.— Mineral right or rights, 
the right to seek for and possess all the mineral products 
of a given terrUor>': distinguished, in mining regions, 
from the surface right, the privilege of using the surface 
of land, as in farming, building, etc.— Natural rights, 
those rights wliich exist by virtue of natural laio, such as 
liberty and security of person and property, as distln- 
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guislied from those which arise out of conventional rela- 
tions 01 - positive fair.— Nominate right. See nominate. 

— Of right, matter of right; demandable as n right, as 
distinguished from that which is allowable or not in the 
disci etion of the court : as, in an action for damages for a 
tort, jury trial is of nr;7d.— Personal rights. See per- 
sonal, and def. 4.— Petition of right, in Eng. laiv, a pro- 
ceeding resembling an action by which a subject vindicates 
his rights against the crown. See petition. — Petitions 
of Rights Act. See BovilVs Act (a), under net.— Pre- 
tensed right. See prefenwd.— Private rights, private 
rights of way. See ^vatc . — Public right, in iScote 
feudal law. Sec public.— 'Public rights, those rights 
which the state possesses over its own subjects, and which 
subjects, in their turn, possess in or .against the state. 
Robinson.— "Real right, in laiv, a right of property in a 
subject, or, as it is termed, a jus in re, in virtue of which 
the person vested with the real right may claim possession 
of the subject.— Redeemable rights, see redeemable.— 
Rental right. See rental. — Restitution of conjugal 
rights. See restitution.— Right about I See about.— 
Rlght-aud-left coupling, a tumbuckle.— Right in rem, 
the legal relation between a person and a thing in whicli 
he has an interest or over whicli he has a power, as dis- 
tinguished from a right in personam, or the legal relation 
of a person to another who owes him a duty. (But see, for 
the meaning implied in the civil law, the distinction be- 
tween real right and personal right, indicated under def. 4.) 

— Right of action, a right which will sustain a civil ac- 
tion; a right and an infringement or danger of infringe- 
ment of it such as to entitle the possessor of the riglit to 
apply to a court of justice for relief or redress. — Right 
of drip, of eminent domain, of expatriation. See 
drip, domain, etc.— Right of entry. See entry, 10. — 
Right of feud, forest, petition, search, succession. 
^CQfeudi, forest, etc.— Riparian rights. Seen>arian. 

— To do one right, (a) To do one justice. 

I doo adiure thee (0 great King) by all 
That in the World we sacred count or call. 

To doc me Right. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

In earnest, Sir, I am ravished to meet with a friend of 
Mr. Izaac Walton’s, and one that does him so much right 
in BO good and true a character. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 225. 
(f<t) To pledge one in a toast. [Compare the French phrase 
faire raison d.] 

Why. now you have done me right. ['J'o Silence, seeing 
him take off a bumper.] Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 76. 

Ero. Sighing has made me something short-winded, 
ril pledge y’ at twice. 

Lys. ”i’is well done; do me right. 

Chapman, Widow’s Tears, iv, 
These glasses contain nothing;— do me 

right, [Takes the bottle. 

As e’er you hope for liberty. 

Massinger, Bondman, ii. 8. 
To have a right, to have a good right, (a) To have 
a moral obligation : be under a moral necessity: equiva- 
lent to ought. [Colloq.] 

Luvv? what’s luvv? tliou can luvv thy loss an”cr munny 
too, 

Maakin’ 'cm gba tegither as they’re good right to do. 

Tennyson, Northern Farmer, 0. S. 

As for spinning, why, you’ve wasted as much as your 
wage i’ the flax you’ve spoiled learning to spin. And 
you’re a right to feel that, and not to go about as gaping 
and as thoughtless as if you was beholding to nobody. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, vI. 

I’m tbinkin’ . . . that thim Germans have declared a 
war, and we’re n right to go home. 

Harper's Weekly, XXXIV. 80. 
(&) To liave good reason or cause. Hence— (c) To come 
near ; Imve a narrow escape from : ns, I’d a good right to he 
run over by a runaway horse this morning ; I had a right 
to get lost going through the woods. [Colloq. and local.] 
—To have rightt, to be right. 

For trewcly that swete wyght, 

Whan I had wrong and she the ryght, 

She wolde alway so goodely 
Forgive me so debonalrelj’. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1282. 

"Sir,” seide Gawein, “the! haue right to go, for the 
abldiuge here for hem is not goode.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 409. 
To put to rights, to arrange in an orderly condition ; 
bring into a normal state ; set in pioper order. 

Putting tilings to — an occupation he performed 
with exemplar}’ care once a-week. 

Buheer, My Novel, ii. 3. ' 
To rights. (o])In a direct lino; directly; hence, straight- 
way; immediately; at once. 

These strata failing, the whole tract sinks down torights 
into the abyss. Woodicard. 

[The hull], by reason of many breaches made in the 
bottom and sides, sunk to rights. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 8. 
(&) In the right or proper order; property; fittingly; now 
rarely used except with the verbs put and set: as, to put a 
room to rights (see above). 

The quen or the day was dist wel to ri^tes 

Hendli in that liinde-skyn as swiche hestes were. 

William of Palernc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 30GG. 
To set to rights. Same ns topxd to rights. 

A scamper o'er the breezy wolds 
Sets all to-rights. Browning, Stafford, v. 2. 
Vested rights. See contingent rights.— V^viX Of right, 
an action wlilcb had for its object to establish the title to 
real property. It is now abolished, the same object being 
secured by the order of ejectment. =Syn. 2 and 3. Equity, 
Law, etc. See justice. — 3. Prerogative. 
light {vlt),adv . [Also dial, reef, Sc. Wc7rt/ < ME. 
rif/ht, ryght, rigf, fit, righte, ryghte, rigie, < AS. 
rihtc, ryhic, straight, directly, straightway, 
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rightly, justly, correctly (=: OS. rehto, relit, 
rechf, D. regt = OHG. relito, MHG. rchtc, 
rc/it, G, rn'ht = Icel. reit =z S\v. rdtt = Dan. 
ret, straight, dirGctl3*)» ^ right: see right, 
/f.] 1. In a right or straight lino; straight; 

■^lircctly. 

rnto Dianes temple goth she rijM, 

And hente the yraage in hir handes two. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 002. 
So to his grauc I went fu! rtithe, 

And ptirsuyd after to wetyn an encle. 

yalUical Poems, etc, (od. Furnivall), p. 203. 
I < f thine eyes look ri<jhl on. I’rov. iv. 25. 

« :'ir’ went rinht home, and told the captain that the 
tir liad “rdeicd that the constable should set the 
h ll’int/irop, Hist, ^’eu rnulnnd, I. 80. 

J.'. ».V up DeivLomond could he pies',, 

\ ml n 't a sob his toil confess. 

D. of the L., ii. 25. 

2. in ;• r5::ht inanner; justly; according to the 
ht\v til- will of God, or to the standard of truth 
-Mpil ju^tico; righteously. 

'Ihi^o 7cue3 uirtucs loketh and lodeth wel n'jtcand w cl 
7ih(.r]"’h^ thane gost of wytte thot hise let be the >vaye of 
ti"tuolnes^e. Aycnbite qf Jmnjt (E, E, T. S.), p. ICO. 

] lioit satest in the throne judging riytit [Ilcb. in right- 
■» «)>isnc«=5l. Vs. ix. 4. 

3. In a proper, suitable, or desirable manner; 
accordinir to rule, retiuireinent, or desire; in 
^wlorand to the purpose; properly; 5voll; sue- 
ces-'fiiUy. 

.tlnck, when once our grace we have forgot, 
IVothing goes riylit. Shak., i\I. for M., iv. 4. 37. 
Dir» Lt iny course so Hyftt as witli thy hand to bhow 
^Vliich u'ly thy Forests range, wliicli way thy Klvcra flow. 

Drayton, rolyolbion, i. 13. 

The liru^. though touch’d but faintly, are drawn riyht. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 22- 

4. According to fact or truth; truly; correctly; 
not en-QUCously. 


At this moment the vessel censed rolling, and righted 
herself. Everett, Orations, II. ISO. 


2. To set right; ^djust or correct, as some- 
thing out of the proper order or state; make 
right. 

Henrri was entrid on the cst half, 

"Whom all the londe loned, in lengUie and in brede, 
And ros with him rapely to ri.ztyn his wrongc. 

Hichard the Jtedeless, 1. 13. 


Your mother’s hand shall right your mother's wrong. 

Shah, Tit. And., ii. 3. 121. 

3. To do justice to; relieve from wrong; vin- 
dicate: often used reflexively. 

So just is God, to right the innocent. 

Shah, Rich, ni., I. 3. 1S2- 


Ilcre let our liate be buried; and this hand 
Shall right us both. 

Beau, and FI., ilald’s Tragedy, iv- 


o 


4f. To direct; address. 

When none w’olde kepc hyin w ith carp he co^cd ful hyge, 
Aiule rimed him ful richley, and rj/.Tt l‘hu to speke. 

'• Wliat, is this Artimres lions,” <|Uotli the hathel thenne. 

Sir Qaieagne and the Green Knight (E. E. T- S.), 1. fWS. 
To right the helm, to put the helm amidships— that is, 
in a lino with the keel. 

n. inirmi'i. To resume an upright or vertical 
position: ns, the ship righted. 

M'ith Crist than sail thai right vp ryght, 

And wende to won in la'^t and light. 

Uohj flood (E. E. T. S.X p. C7. 

right-about (rit^a-bout'■'), n. [< right ahout, 
adverbial pliiase.] The opposite direction: 
used only in the phrase io send or turn to the 
right-about, to send or turn in the opposite di- 
rection; packoff; send or turn off ; dismiss. 

Sis grenadiers of LIgonier's . . . would have sent all 
these fellows to the right about. Scott, Waverley, xixv. 

“Now, I toll you what, Gradgrlnd,” said Mr. Bounderhy, 
*'T«m this girl <o the right-about, and there 's an end of it.” 

Dickens, Hard Times, iv. 


He EothU thus sayde, schortly to telle. 

That it was Alphiouns his gone aiiou njt he wist, 

William of Palcrne (E. E, T. S.), 1. 4248. 
You say not right, old man. Shak., iluch Ado, v. 1. 73. 
Tlie clock that stands still points right twice in the four* 
ftud*twi'nty hours ; while others may keep going continu- 
ally and bo rnntiiiiially going wrong. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 270. 

5. Exnr'tly; iirccisoly; completely; quite; just: 
a*. rii/ht bere; riijlif uoiv; to speak riyht out. 
Fchc swclt forsorwe and swoned rit there. 

iriV/iam 0 / Palcrne (E. E, T, S.). 1. 4203. 
And be hem tnrncthc alle tlic Firmament, rightc as 
thilht; n Wliccl that tiu’iicthe be his Axllle Tree. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 181. 
Hit u.ispish-hi-'aded son has broke his arrows, 

Swears lie u ill shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 
And be a boy n’trAt out. Shah, Tempest, Iv. 1. 101. 
I nm right of mine old niastei 's humour for that, 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, I. 1. 
flight across Its track there lay, 

Down in the water, a long reef of gold. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 


right-angled (nt'ang^gld), a. Containing a 
right angle or right angles; rectangular: as, a 
right-angled triangle; a right-angled parallelo- 
gfara. 

right-drawn (nt'Jran), a. Drawn in a just 
enuso, [Dare.] 

What iny tongue speaks my right-drawn sword may prove. 

5Aa/r.,RIch. n.,i. 1, 40. 

right-edge (nt'ej), «. In a flat sword-blade, 
that edge which is outward, or turned away 
from the arm and person of the holder, M’hon 
the sword is held ns on guard. SoQ false edge, 
under /n/^'C. 

lighten (ri'tn), v. t, [< right + -c«^ Cf. right, 
r.] To set right; right. 

Relieve (raait?iUi Tighten] the oppressed. 16,% i. 17. 
We shut our eyes, and muse 
How our own minds arc iimdi^ 

Wliat springs of thought they use. 

How Tighten'd, how betray’d. 

M, Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


6. In a gi-cat degree; very: used specifically 
in certain titles: as, right reverend; right hon- 
•orable. 

Thei asked yef the! badde grete haste; and thel an- 
Fuerde, ‘■Ye, r^ght grete.” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 129. 

Kiiht truly it may be said, that Antl-christ is Mam- 
iiions Son. * Milton, Reformation In Eng., Ii. 

7. Toward the right hand; to the right; de,\- 
trail. 

Sh*' s l« hied right, sbe 's twisted left, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter. 

Burns, Willie Wasllc. 
All right. Sec off.— Guide right. See Right 

aft. fi’//:.— Right and left, to the right and to tlic 
left; on both sides; on all sides; in all directions, as, the 
A.iieniy ere dispersed right and left. 

Miraclis of the crossls mlot 
Has oft standen in stede and rist, 

Ouer .and vnder, n'.yf and left, 

In this compas pod has al weft. 

Ilohj flood <E. E. T. S.), p, 110. 
When storm is on the heights, and nV/Af and . . . roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale. Tennyson, I’rineess, v. 
Right away. See airai/.— Right down, downright; 
plainly ; bluntly. 

Tbi. wisdom of God . , . can speak that pleasingly by u 
prudent circumlocution which right down would not bo 
digcstcfl. Bp. Hall, Contemplations (cd. Tegg), V. 170. 
Right Honorable. See /mnoraAfe.— Eight OS’, at once ; 
irnmedi.itely. IColloq., U. S.] 

Tight (rit), r. [< ME. righteu. riliten, rigten, 
ri.^tcn, nj^ten, < AS. rihtau, ONortb. rchta (= 

OS. rililian = OFries. ritichla = MD. rcchton, D. 
yegteu = MLGr. ricUteu = OHtx, rihtaii, MH6. 
rihkii, G. ridden = Icel. rctia = Sw. rcitta = 
Dau. rctic = Gotb. "raildjan, in ga-ruildjan, and 
at-ga-raildjan), make right, set right, restore, 
amend, correct, keep riglit, rule, < rild, right: 
SOB rigid, a.'] I. trails. 1. To sot straight or up- 
right; restore to the normal or proper position. 


righteous (ri'tjms), «. [Early mod. E. also 
ri'ildnoKs, tho'tormination -u-otis, later -c-oiis, 
being a corruption of the second element of 
tho oi'ig. compound (appar. simulating iiigciui- 
<iiis, hoindcous, plenteous, etc.), tho proper form 
e.xisting in early mod. E. as rigldwisc, < ME. 
rigidwhc, riglitwis, ricJdinsc, rigtwis, rijstwijs, 
rildwis, < AS. rihlwis (cf. OHG. reUtKisic. Icel. 
rcltriss), righteous, just; horetofore explained 
ns lit. ‘ wise as to what is right,’ < rihl, ii,, right, 
-b lois, a., wise; but such a construction of 
ideas would hardly be expressed by a mere 
comiiouud, and tlio explanation fails when ap- 
plied to tlio opposite adj. -wraiigKis, ME. wrang- 
wis, wroiigwi.se, wroiigwis, mod. E. wrongous, 
whieii cannot well mean ‘wise as to wliat is 
wrong’ (tliougli this adj. may have been formed 
merely on tho e.xtcmnl model of rildwis). Tlie 
formation is, no doubt, as tho cognate OHG. 
foiTO rddwisic, wliieli has an additional adj. 
suffix, also indicates, < AS. rild, a., right, just, 
-b wise, n., way, manner, wise (reduced to -wis 
in comp., as also in Icel. iidliiirvis = E. other- 
wise; tlio Icel. rSttrlss, prop, “rettvis, simulates 
viss = E. wisey, tlio compound meaning lit. 
‘right-way,’ ‘acting in just wise’: see right, 
a., and whe", ?i.] 1. Upright; incomipt; vir- 
tuous ; conforming in character and conduct to 
a right standard ; free from guilt or sin ; obe- 
dient to the moral or divine law. 

It is rcuth to rede Iio\r n'jtii'w men lyuod. 

How tliel defouled her Ilessli, forsoke her oivnc wiUe, 
For fro kitth and fro kynno yiicl-ycloUied jeden. 

Jderg Plowman (B), xv. 405. 
Aristides, svlio for Ids vertiic was siirnamed rightwise. 

Sir T. PJtyot, TIio Goyernour, iil. 0. 
And If any man sin, we liaye an advocate with tlio Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteom. 1 John il. 1. 


righteousness 


Rome and the righteous heavens he my judge. 

Shak., Tit. And., L 1. 42G. 

2. In accordance with right; authorized by 
moral or divine law; just and good; right; 
worthy. 

We leftc liym there for man moste wise. 

If any rchelies wolde ought rise 
Oure rightwise dome for to dispise. 

Or it olfende, 

To sese thaine till the nexte assise. 

York Flags, p. 30i. 


I wiU keep tlly righteous judgments. Ps. c.xix. 106. 

I love your daugliter 
In such a righteous fashion. 

Shak., 51. \V. of \V., iii. 4. S3. 


Faithful hath been your.jvarfare, and of God 
Accented, fearless ia Ids righteous cause. 

itillon, r. L, Vi. 804. 

3. Proper; fitting: as, riplifcmts indignation. 

Is this ryjt-ieys, thou renk, alle thy ronk noyse, 

So wroth for a w'odbynde to wax so sone, , „ 

Why art thou so waymot (sorrowful] >vy 3 c for so lyttel? 

Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), iii. 400. 
=Syn. 1. Jtighteous, Jiightful, Upright, Just; honest, equi- 
table, fair : godly, holy, saintly. The first three of tlie itali- 
cized words go back directly to the first principles of right, 
while just, though expressing quite as much conformity to 
right, suggests more of the intricate questions arising out 
of the relations of men. Upright gets force from the 
idea of physical perpendicularity, a standing up straight 
by tbe standard of right; righteous carries up the idea 
of right to the standards, motives, and sanctions of reli- 
gion ; rightful applies not to conduct, but to claims by 
right : as, he is the rightful owner of the land ; just sug- 
gests by derivation n written law, but presumes that the 
law is a light one, or that there is above it, and if neces- 
sary overruling it, a law of God. This last is the uniform 
Biblical usage. Jurtgenerally impliestlieexerciseof some 
power or authority. See^’twficc and Aonc^fi/.^ 
righteoust (ri'tyns), v. t. [< ME. righiwisen, < 
rightwis, I'ighteoiisi seo righteous, a,"} To make 
righteous; justify. 

Can wemeryte grace with synne? ordcservetoberj/flfAf- 
cowserf by folye? 

Bp. Bale, AComtsc at theRomyshe Foxc,fol.62,b. (Latham.) 
righteouslyX^i'tyus-li), adv. [< ME. *rigliiwis- 
Iji, rg$twij$hjf < AS. rihiwfsUce (= Icel. rottvfs- 
Uga)y riglitly, justly, < rihiwisUc (= OHG. rchU 
wisWi), right, righteous, < rihtwfs, right, right- 
eous, + die, E. or rather orig. < rilit, a., 
right, + tpfec, way, manTior, wise, + -ffc, E. -ly^: 
SCO righteous.'} 1, In a righteous or upright 
manner; rightly; worthily; justly. 

Thou shnlt judge the people rightcoxuhj. Ps. Isvii. 4. 
Wo should live soberly, righteously. Tit. ii. 12. 


2t. Aright; properly; well, 

quo con rede, 

He lokc on bok & be awayed 

How Ihcsu Crist hym welke in are thede Icountry], 

& burncs [men) her barnes (cliildren) vuto hym brayde 
(brought]. Alliterative Poems (cd. aiorris), i. 708. 
I could have taught my love to take thy father for mine ; 
so wouldst tliou, If tlie truth of tliy love to me were bo 
noAfcouEli; tempered ns mine is to thee. 

Shak., As you Like It, i. 2. 14, 

3. Rightfully; deservedly; by right, [Archaic.] 
Turn from us all those evils that we most righfeojtdtj 
have dcscn’cd. 

Book of Common Prayer (Church of England), Litany. 

righteousness (ri'tyus-nes), n. [< ME. right- 
v'iscncs, i'ljsiwisncssG, ristieisncsse, ryghfwisncsse, 
7 'ihUvisuessc, < AS. rihUvisnes, rightness, right- 
eousness, reasonableness, < ?v7rtft3fs‘, righteous: 
SCO righteous aud -«cs5.] 1. Tho character of 

being righteous; purity of lieart and rectitude 
of life; the being and doing right; conformity 
in cliavaoter and conduct to a right standard. 
Ihesu fro tho rcalmo of righiivysnes descended down 
To take the meke clothyiig of our humanyte. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 37. 
Pure religion, I say, atandetli not In wearing of a monk’s 
coni, but ill righteousness, justice, and well-doing. 

Latimer, Misc. Sel. 
If this wo swore to do, with what Ilighteousness in the 
sight of God, with what Assurance that we bring not by 
Bucli an Oatii tlie whole Sea of Blood-guiltiness upon our 
own Heads? Jl/iffon, Free Commonwealth. 

Justification is an act of God’s free grace wherein he 

f iardonetli all our sins, and ncccpteth us ns righteous in 
ils sight, only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us, and received by faith alone. 

Shorter Catechism, ans. to qu. 33. 


Honeo, also — 2. In ihcol., a oorainf;into spirit- 
ual oneness 5Yitli God, bocanso for Glirist’s sake 
the heliever in Christ is treated as righteous. — 

3. A righteous act or quality ; anything which 
is or purports to bo righteous. 

All our righteousnesses are as illtliy rags. Isa. Ixiv. 0. 

4. Rigbtfulnoss; justice. [Bare.] 

“Catcliing bargains." ns tbeyare caiieii, tlirow on tlie 

persona claiming the benefit of tliem tlic burden of prov- 
ing tlieir Bubstantl.'U righteousness. JUncgc. Frit., XIII. 2. 
Active rlghteouBness, passive righteonsness. lutber 
("Commentary on tlie Epistle to tbe Galatians," Introd.) 
and other I’rotestanttheologiansfollowing him dlstinguisn 



righteousness 

between active and pas:sive righteousness, the former con- 
sisting in what is right because it is right, the latter in 
accenting for Clirists sake by faith the free gift of right- 
eousness as defined in the second definition above.— 
Original righteousness, in sc/jofas/fefAro?., the condition 
of man as made in the image oi God before the fall. — 
Proselytes of righteousness. Sec — The 

righteousness of God (Rom. i. 17), a phrase defined an- 
tagonistically by Biblical ititei-preters as “ Righteousness 
whicli proceeds from God, the relation of being right into 
wliich man is put by God — that is, by an act of God de- 
claring him righteous’ Ofej/cr), and as ‘‘The attiibute of 
God, embodied in Christ, manifested in the world, revealed 
in the Gospel, communicated to tlie individual soul, the 
rigliteousness not of the law. but of faith " (J’oJi'CfO- The 
fonner is the general Pi-otcstant view; the latter comes 
near the view of the Roman Catholic Church, Greek 
Church, etc. The one regards rif/htequsness as indicating 
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2, Situated on the right hand^ or in a direction 
from the right side; leadingto the right: as, a 
right-hand. road. 

Sir Jeofircy Notch, who is the oldest of the club, has 
been in possession of tlie right-hand cliair time out of 
mind. Steele, 'i'atlcr, No. 132. 

3. Serving as a right hand; hence, foremost in 
usefulness; of greatest service as an assistant. 

0 wha has slain my right-hand man. 

That held my Imwk and hound? 

Karl itic/mrd (Child’s Ballads, III. 8). 
Right-hand filet, patiicians ; aristocrats. 


rigid 

Master, we know that thou sayest and teachest rigldhj. 

Luke XX. 21, 

3. Properly; fitly; suitably: as, apei'Sonni 77 t% 
named. 

Descend from heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton, P. L., viu 2. 

4, According to truth or fact; noteiToneoiisly ; 
correctly: as, he has rightly conjectured. 

He it was that might rightly say Veni, vidi, vici. 

Shah,, L, L. L., iv. 1. 63. 
No man has learned anything until he knows 

that ever}* day is Doomsday. 

Emerson, Society and Solitude. 


Do you two know how you arc censured here in thecity, 

I mean of us o‘ the right-hand file? Shah., Cor., ii. 1 . 20. right-minded (nt'min'''ded), a. Having a right 
- — • . *1 « Right-hand rope. Scer^^i. mind: ■well or properly disposed. 

left. See dexterous. 


other as something inherent in God aiul spiritually conv 
municated to man.=Syn. 1. Sec righteous. 

Tighter (ri'ter), n. [< AS. rihtcrc, a ruler, di- 
rector, = OFries. riuchtcrCi riuchicr=. D. regter 
= MLG. richtcr= OHG. rihiarif MHG, rihtrvrc, 
G. richtcr, ruler, judge. = Icel. nUtari, a justi- 
ciary; as rights r.,-h -cri,] Ono who sets right; 
one who adjusts or rcdres.scs that which is 
in'ong. 

I will pay thee what I owe tlicc, as that rightcr of 
wrongs hath left me commantlod 

,'^hdlun, tr. of Don Qui.votc, i. 4. (Latham.) 

rightful (vit'ful), a, [< ME. rightful, ri^tfiil, 
rysijo^y rcsiftd; < right, + -Af/.] If, Itight- 
e’ou's; upright; just and good, 

Tlie Laborer schulde truly traueilc than. 

And be ti (ftd botlio in worde tV: deede. 

Ilymnb to Virgin, etc. (E. IL T. S.l, p. 3S. 
Were now the bowe bent in s\\ ich nmnccre 
As it was first, of justice and of ire, 

Tlie rightful God noble of no mercy bccro. 

Chaucer, A, B. C., 1. 31. 

2. Just; consonant to justice: as. a rightful 
cause; a rightful war. 

My bloody judge foibadc my tongue to speak ; 

No rightful plea might plead for Justice there. 

Shah., Lucrccc, I. 1640. 

3. Having the right or just claim according 
to established laws: as, the rightful heir to a 
throne or an estate. 

Some uill mourn in ashes, some coal-blacU, 

For the deposing of a rightful king. 

Sh >K., Rich. II., V. 1. r.o. 
The legitimate and Tigh(ful lord 
Is but n tmnslent guest, newly arn\ 'd, 

As soon to bo supplanted. Cou'per, Task lil. 74.L 

4. Being or belonging by right or just claim: 
as, one’s rightful property. 

Wink at our advent : help my prince to gain 
His rightful bride. Te/titysou, Princess, ill. 

5. Proper; suitable; appropriate. 

Tlie hand and fool that stir not. Ihej sliall find 
Sooner tlian all tlic rightful place to go. 

Jones Very, Pootus, p 42. 

sbSjti. 2-4. JuU, Upright, etc. (see rightcou*), true, lau 
ful, proper. 

rightfully (rit'ful-i), adv. [< ME. rgghUfulty ; 

< rightful + -ly-.] If. In a rigliteous manner; 
rigliteoiisly. 

Whate are all thl « erkes worlhc. licMdre thny he body- 
ly or gastcly hot if tba> he done ryghlcfuUu and re'*on- 
ably, to the w aelupp of 'Jodde, amt at Ilia l»}ddj nge'i t 

Ilainpulc, Prose Treatises (E. E T. S », p. 27. 

2, In a riglitful manner; according to right. 
Law. or justice; legitimately: as, a title nght- 
fully vested. 

Plain and right must my possession be : 

Wbicli I nitb more than uiMi a rommon pain 
’Gainst all the «orUl will nghhulty niiuntnin. 

Shah., 2 lien. IV„ Iv. &. 226. 

3. Properly: fittingly. 

Books, the old^'sf and the best, stand naturally and right- 
fully on tile siielvcs of e\er>' cottage. 

Thoreait, Walden, p. 112. 

rightfulness (rit'fid-nes), u. [< ilE. riTtful- 
ncs'^c, rigtJulnC'ij ristrolncsbc : seo rightful and 
If, Righteousness. 

Ouerweninge . . . inaketh to nioclie sprodethe mere! of 
cure llioide, and lltel prn\?eth his ri\tiuilnc^*e. 

Ayenhiie of Jnicyt (C E. T S.), p. 29. 
But fitill nlfhougli we fail of peifecl rightfulncss, 

Seek «e to tame these siipei’lluillcs, 

Nor wlioUy wink thoiigli void of piucst RlchtCulnocs, 

Sir P. Sidney 

2. The cliaractcror state of bein" rifilitCiil ; jus- 
tice ; aceorilance with the rules of riuht : as, the 
rUihtJ nhwvi of a claim to Iniiils or toncments. 
right-hand (rit'haml), a. r< iilK- rnrihtc-lnnirh', 

< AS. rikt-hnud, niht-haiid. the right n/it, 

right, + luind, hand: see and hand, ii.] 

1. Belonging or adapted to the right hand. 

Tlie right-hand glove must nlway.s be worn when prac- 
ticing thi-owlng |in b.ise-ball] in order tint this also slmll 
olfer no unusual dllficulty in the 1 iler wmk. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 828. 


A left-handed pitcher (in basc-balll is able to make 

much more of what to n right-handed batsman is an in- 

curve, . . . while its opposite, or the oiit-curvc to a rip/it- 
Annrfcrf batsman, is correspondingly' weak. rigUblieab (i^ 

S(. Aic/iotas, XVII. S27. ' ' 

2. Turning so as to pass from above or in front 
to the right hand; clockwise: thus, an ordinary 
screw is driven in by a rii/ht-luindcd rolation: 
specifically, in conch., dcxtrnl, ns tbo .spiral 
shell of a univalvo (soo cut \mHor piirpurn). The 
rotation of tlic plane of polarization by certain substances 
showiiigclicular polarization is called right handed when, 
to an observer looking in tlie direction in wliicli the ray 
is moving, tlic lotation is clockwise — that is, in the snne 
direciioii as that of the liands of a clock : if In the oppo- 
site diicctlon (coimter-elockwiscX the rotation Is called 
left-handed. These terms arc also nppllcil lo llic sub- 
stances themselves Mliicli piodiice these elfcets: .as, a 
right handed (piartz-crystal. 

3. Xu hoi., of twilling plants or circuinnii- 
tating jiarts, properly, rising or ndvnuciu^ in 
tiio direction of a right-handed screw or spiral, 
or tliat of tho hands of a watch. CerLaln authom, 
neglecting the notion of forward growth and conceiving 
the jiiiint ns \iewcd from above, h.avc used the term in 
tlic opposite sense, wIilcli Is ipiite unnatural. 

4. Laid from loft to right, as the strands of a 
rope. — 5. Executed by the right hand. 

Tlic Slogger waits for the attack, and liopcs to finish it 
by some lieavy right-handed blow. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. C. 

6 . On tlie right side ; of a favorable, conve- 
nient, or easily ptirdoncd clmraetor. 

St. I’aul tells ns of divisionsnnd fnctionsnml “schisms” 
that %vere In the Church of Corinth; yet thc«e were not 
about ttic essentials of lellglon, but about a right-handed 
error, even too much admiration of tliclr pastors. 

jhp. liravihall, Works, II. 2S. 

right-handedness (rlt'lnn ded-nes), «. Tlie 
stnteorproperty of being right-huuded; lionco, 

shill; dexterity. Imp, J)ict. . , , .... . 

right-hander (nt'han^der), u. 1. One who is nght-whaler (v\i hwa ler), «. 
right-handed; one who uses the right hand 
more skilfnllv limn tlio left. 


There are. however, some right-handers (if this useful 
nbbre\l:itl\o term may bo alloued) who, if (hey trj* to 
write with their left Imnds, Instinctively produce ' 

Schrlft. Proc. Soc. Psych. Jtcscarch, 

2. A blow with tho right hand. 

Tom gets out «nd-out tlic worst of it, and is at last Irt 
clean oif Ills Kgs and deposited on the grass by a right- 
hander from the blogger. 

T. Hughes, Tom Biowii at Rugby, ii. 5. 

right-hearted (rlt'hnr'led), a, \<.right + heart 
-f -eil-, Cf. AS. riht-hcort, rdil-hvort ■= OHG. 
reht-herze, ui>right in lieart: seo right and 
hcart.^ Having a right lieart or disposition. 
Ini}}. Diet. 

rightlechet, r. f. [ME. ristierheu, rystial'eu; < 
AS. rihtliccau. make right, correct, < riht, right, 
H- -hrean, NIE. decheu, as in cuatclcchcu, later 
XL h’uowlcdgc, q. v.] To set right ; direct. 

Thcl pcntc with hem sondes to saxoync that time. 
And iiomen onwgc In his name iioust forto Inyne, 
Forto riAtlechc tliat rcaiiine real of rlclic of pore. 

IJVWmm n/ Pulcrnc (E. E. T. S.), 1 1310. 

rightless (lit'Ies), a. [< right + -less.'] Desti- 
tute of rights; without right. 

Whoso enters (ltight-lcF.i) 

By Foiec, Is forced to go out with elinme. 

Sylrestcr, tr. of Du Bartns's Weeks, IL, The Caplnincs. 
Thou artliatde tothc Ban ofthc Tniplre — hast dcauived 
to be declared outlawed and fugitive, himlless and right- 
less. Scott, Quentin Durward, xxil. 

rightly (nt'li), ndr. [< riht- 

lichc, < AS. rihiiiec, rightly, justly, < rihiliCj 
right, just, < riht, right, + -lie, E. -7/A: seo 
right and -7/-*.] If. In a straight or right line; 
directly. 

Like pcrspcctii'cs wiilcli rigidly gazed upon 
.Show nothing but confusion, eyed awrj* 

Distlngnlsli form. Shak., Rich. II., il. 2. 18. 

2. According to jiistico, duty, or the dhino 
will; uprightly; honestly; viituously. 


state of being right-minded. 

W’hileLndy Elliotlived.there had been method, modera- 
tion, and economy, . , , but with her had died all such 
right-mindedness. Jane Austen, I'ersuasion, i, 

_ 11 . [<ME. risiucssc, < AS. 

lilitncss (= OS. rchtnussl = OHG. rchtnissa), < 
r/7/f, right: sec nr/Jif and 1. Tho state 
or character of being right, (a) Straightness; di- 
rectness : as, the rightness of a lino. 

They (sounilsl move strongest In a right line : which 
nevertlielcss is not caused by the riyhtiicss of the line, but 
by tljc shortness of the distance. Bacon, Nat. Uist., § 201, 
(Z*) Conformity with thclnws regulating conduct; upright- 
ness; rectitude; lighteousncss. 

zayth, T.ybbc we sobreliche, ryuollyche, an 
bonayrelyclie. Ayenhxtc of Ininjl (E. JL T. S,), p. 2G5. 

i»i‘< 7 /dnriw expresses of actions what straightness does of 
lines; and there can no more be two kinds of right action 
tlian there can bo tw'o kinds of straight line. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics (ed. 1884), xxxii. 1 4. 
(c) ITopricty; appropriateness; flltingness. 

Sir Hugo’s wntcli-cliain and seals, his haiuhvriting, his 
mode of smoking, . . . hadallnrij7/dncif9andchai'mabout 
(hem to 11m boy. George Eliot, Daniel DeronUa, xvi. 
(rf) Corrcclncss; truth: as, the n'»77dn«s of a conjecture. 
2. Tho state or attribute ot being on tbo right, 
lianil; lioncc, mpsyclioL, tlio sensation or per* 
ception of sncii a position or attribute. 

. 111(1 leftness, upiic.s and downaess, are apain 
jairo sensations, (liliering: specincally front each other, 
and Kcnerically fioin cvcrytldne else. 

II'. Jnwci, In Jlind, XII. 14, 

rightst (rits), adv. [< ME. riyhics, rigtes, adv. 
gon. oiriplit, «.] Eight; rightly; properly. 
Alio anon rijles there omaeo him dede, 

iri/Iirtta 0 / Palernc (E. E. 'i', S.), 1. 1300. 

rightward (rit'wljrd), adv. [< 7-iff7it + -tcard.J 
To or on tiio riglit band. [Earo.] 

JlirjhUcard and leftward rise tho rocks. 

And now they meet across tho vale. Soiithcit. 

One who pur- 
sue.s tlie riglit wliale. Also riyM-ivhalcniaii. 
right-whaling (rit'brvu'ling), II. Tlie practice, 
inotbod, or industry of enptnring tlio right 
tvlmlo: opposed to cjtcrm-whaUiig. 


a .spU-KiI- rightwisef (rH'wizj.o. and t;. Same as rijihtcous. 
Il, III. 4i rightwiselyt (iit'vviz‘'li), adv. Same as righl- 
[Collocj.] cotisli/. 

rightwisenessf (rit'w5z''ncs), ». Same as I'ight- 

COIISIICSS. 

rigid (rij'id), a. [= F. rigidc, vernacularly 
1 -oidc, raidc (> ME. raid) = Pr. rege, rede, rot 
— S]!. rigido = Pg. It. rUgido, < L. rigidiis, stiff, 
< rigcrc, bo stiff; prob. orig. ‘be straight’; ef. 
rcel'us, straight, < icgcvc, t.aken in sense of 
‘stretoh’: sec repeat and ripiif. Cf.itffor.] 1. 
Stilt; not pliant or easily bent; not plastic or 
easily molded; resisting any change of form 
vvlicn acted upon liy force; liard. 

Tlic earth as a whole is much more rigid than any of 
the rocks tliat constitute its upper crust. 

Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § 832. 

2. Not easily driven back or tlirust out of place ; 
niiyiolding; finn. 

Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of spears. 2Iillon, P. L., vi. S3, 

3. Not easily wrought upon or affected ; inflexi- 
hlo; heiico,*}mrsh; severe; rigorous; rigorous- 
ly fraired or executed: as, u rigid sentence; 
rigid criticism. 

witness also his Harshness to our Ambassadors, and 
the rim’d Terms he would have tied the ITince Palsgrave 
to. Iloudl, Letters, I. vi. C. 

Xliv mandate rigid as the will of Fate. 

Bryant, Death of Slaveiy'. 

Tlie absurdities of official routine, rigid whcie it tieed 
not bo and lax where it should bo rigid, occasionally be- 
come glaring enough to cause scandals. 

11. Spencer, Alan vs. State, p. 57. 

4. Strict in opinion, conduct, discipline, or oh- 
seiwanco ; uncompromising ; scnipnlously exact 
or exacting: as, a n/ 7 /f? disciplinarian; vl rigid 
Calvinist 



rigid 

Soft, (lel)ontiire, and amiable Prue 

do as well as rough and rigid True. 

B. Joiison, New Inn, il. 2. 

Tlie ri)td Je«s were wont to garnish the sepulchres of 
the ri-rhlcoiis. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 

pnicl wa'! a rigid adherent to the church of Alexandria, 
. j.d • iiu.ited b> his mother in thetenets of the monks of 

jMt }.u-*tathius. Urncr, Source of the Nile, II. 570. 

II- Mp*! one of those rare men who arc rigid to them- 
- .i-' iml indulgent to others. 

George Eliot, Jliddlcmarch, xxiii. 
f). -:ilT ill outline or aspect; harsh: hard; rug- 
: vithout smoothness, softness, or deUeacy 

1‘ "'piv-araueo. 

'1 !- broken landscape, by degrees 
< 1 . iij.j, lougheiis into rigid lilll-. 

Thomsmi, Spiiug, 1. 0.'>3. 

V.nr '•till tb*^ preaching cant forbear, 

\ii' M the rigid feature. 

B\tm% Epistle to a Young Kriend. 
r b a= flu- .Tcplitba's daughter, a rough piece 
'if'-irh. ro/of colour. Tc/inyjnji, Aylmer’s Field. 
G. Sl.ari»: severe; bitter; cruel. 

S{.ilfMl lip jind silent, as when rigid frosts 
ll.u e bound up brooks and rh era. 

B. Jomon, Catiline, i. 1. 

Cressy’s plains 

And Aulneourt, deep ting’d with blood, confess 
hat the Siliires vigour unwIthstood 
OuuM do in rigid fight. J. PUilipf, Cider, i. 

7. In fhf}irim.: (rr) Absolutely incapable of be- 
ing .strained, (h) Resisting stresses. — Ri^d 
antsnns?, those antennro that do not admit of motion, 
either at the b.isc or at any of the Joints, as of thodiagon- 
tihs — Rigid atrophy, muscular atrophy combined uith 
rigidity.— Rigid djTiainics. Seed.miomia.-Syn. 3 and 
4, S‘'i-(>r’\ Ithornus, etc. (see austere), Inllexible, unbend- 
ing, muielding. 

rigidity (n-.iur_i-ti), ?/. [=F. rigUlHo = It. nV//- 

rigid: seer/j/h/.J 

1. The quality of being rigid; stiffness; inllexi- 
bility; ubsencoofiilianey ; specifically, iiudcc//., 
resiA.aU'.M* to change of form. Inallthcoretlcaldis- 
cus-mns rgspecting the application of foives througli the 
inter\entn»u of machines, those machines arc assumed to 
lie pjrftotly rigid so far as the forces cinplojed arc able 
to .irfei t their Integrity of form and structure lUgiditi/ 
li direr’h opposed to jlrnlnlitt/, and only indirectly to 
fiialtca'jihtg ami ductili'tg, which depend chieflj on rela- 
tions betv' f'l'M the tenacity, the rigidity, and the limit of 
fclitslicit} 

Whilst rliere Is eorne evidence of a tidal yielding of the 
earth'- n.j*''. tli.it yielding is cortninb small, and . . 

tin. clK*i‘tl\e ri tlditu Is at least as great as that of steel, 
Tfinmson and Tait, Nat. I’liil., f SIS. 

I'hc rettnuntof tlm tlguic (statue of tlic \\cst portal of 
Chattns t’.Uliedr.ill is apiurcntly selMinposed in obcdl- 
onre to arLliiti'Ctural position. The rigiditg of the 
ex'iuiph* from Trophiiiu* appears, on the otlier hand, 
to be inherent in Its imlurc. 

C. U. Miiorc, Gotliic Architecture, p. 254, 

2. Stn^dncss; ftovority; liarshness: as, rif/iditt/ 
of print'iplc.s or of censure.— cadaveric rl^dlty. 
Same av r>>ior moriti (which sec, undcrnV/<w).— Modulus 
of rigidity, the amount of stress upon a solid per unit of 
area diviilnJ by tlio con-esponding deformation of a right 
angle (II that are.i. =SyiL 2. Iiille.xiblUty. See aiadcrc, 
rigor. 

ri^dly (rij'i'l-li), nr?;'. In u rigid nianiicr, («) 

Stlllly; iiiipli.antly ; Jiiflcxibly 

Be imt tf^j ngidlg censorious ; 

A string may j.ir in tiic best master’.s hand. 

Bo.ic(mmtm, tr. of lloitice's Art of I’oetry. 
(b) ^tvf'rely ; strictly; evacllngly: without nllowancc in- 
<ltilgr lie*', «»i ab ittnieiit : as, to judge rigidlg; to execute 
n lav. rigidhg. 

Ik a idairi. tnisy man, who wrouglit lu stone and 
Ii\^M| ri littl'.' t! ndttj. The granite of h!.s quarries had got 
into him, our might s.iy. Harper's Jlag., LXXVl. 127. 

rigidness (nj'i.l-nos), n. Rigidity. 

.tliinv C'X'’C'llLiif men, . . . wlioly piviiiK tficnihi;lVi s o^ ur 
to m. ‘lic-itjoii, 1(1 pro, er, to faatinp, to nil severity iiiul ri 
tjiihir.t ot life. llalcf, Jleninlns, Sermon on Tetcr's r.nll. 
= Syii. See ri'irtr. 

Bigldulit (ri-jid'u-li), ji. ]il. [NL., pi. of rifiirlii- 
liii: .sen rir/idulriu'!.) In Lamarck’s classifica- 
tion (1801-12), an order of his Vermes, contain- 
ing tile neniatoids or threadwonns. 

rigidulous (ri-jiirn-ln-s), a. [< NL. riijiihilns, 
dim. of L. rirjidiis, rigid; sco rigid.'] Rather 
stifT. 

xigU n frig-leu'), 71. [< Ar.ivjVf/iipl.of rij7,foot.] 
An car-ling having live main pro,iections. See 
the quotation. 

riic Ui'jlrrn or "feet” carriiiRS, ivlileti nrellke fans with 
five kfiolis or halls at the edae', to each of which a small 
coin is sometimes altaciied. 

C. G. Ldand, Egyptian Sketcll-Book, xviii. 

riglet (rig'let), ». Same as rciflct. 
rigmarole (rig'ma-rdl), ». and «. [Formerly 
also rig-imj-roll ; 'corrupted from ragman-roll.] 
I. 71. A succession of confused or foolish state- 
ments; an incolierent, long-winded harangue; 
disjointed talk or writing; balderdash; non- 
sense. 

A variety of otlier heart-rending, Boul-stlrriiig tropes 
and figures, ... of the kind which eren to the present 
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day form the style of popular harangues and patriotic ora- 
tions, and may be classed in rhetoric under the general 
title of Bigmarole, Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 444. 

=Syn. Jordon, etc. Seeprattle. 

II. «. CoDsistingof or cliaracterizedbyrigma- 
role; long-winded andfoolisli; prolix; hence, 
formal; tedious. 

You must all of you go on in one rig-my-roll way, in one 
beaten track. RiehariUon, Sir Cliarles Grandison, IV. iv. 

rigoPt (rig'ol), w. [< II. riffblo, < OHG. rindjlCi, 
MHG. ringclj G. riugcli a little ring, dim. of r/n//, 
a ring; see A circle; a ring; lienco, a 

diadem ; a crown. 

This Is a sleep 

That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
.So many English kings. 

Shttk., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 36. 

rigol-f, n. An obsolete fonn of regain. 
rigolef, n. Same as rcg<d~, 1. 
rigolette (rig-o-lct'), «. A light wrap some- 
times worn by* women upon the head; a head- 
covering resembliiiga scarf rather than a hood, 
and usually knitted or crocheted of wool, 
rigor, rigour (rig'pr), «. [< ME. rigour, < OF. 
rigour, rigiwur, F. rigueur = Pr. riguor = Sp. 
Pg. It. rigorc, < L. rigor, stiffness, rigid- 

ness, rigor, cold, liarshness, < rigcrc, be rigid: 
see rigid.^ 1. The state or property of being 
stiff or rigid; stiffness; rigidity; rigidness. 

'1 he rest Iiis look 

Bound with Oorgonian rigour not to move. 

2imon, r. L., X. 207. 

2. Tlieproiiertyofnot bending or 3 riolduig; in- 
flexibility'; stiffness; hence, strictness without 
allowance, latitude, or indulgence; exacting- 
ness: as, to execute a law with rigor; to criti- 
cize with rigor. 

To me and other Kings who arc to govern the People 
belongs the Rigour of .Tudgment and Justice. 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 83. 

3. Severity of life; ansteritj'. 

All tlic rigour and ansterity of a Capuchin- 

Addison, Remarks on Italy, etc. 

4. Sternness; harshness; cruoUy. 

Such u'l can piinidic sharpely with pacicncc, and not 
with rggour Rabccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. C4. 

We sin'll! be judged by the grace and mercy of the Gos- 
pel, and not by tbo rigours of unrelenting justice. 

Bp. Atterburg, Sermons, I. xv. 

I tell >ou 

’Tis rigour and not law. 

SM., W. T., iil. 2. n.5. 

5. Sharpness: violence; asperity'; inclemency: 
as, the rigor of winter. 

Like as rigour o{ tempestuous gusts 
Provokes tlio mightiest hulk against the lido. 

Shnk., 1 lien. VI., v. :>. 

They defy 

The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 

.And plant siicccsstully sweet Sharon’s rose 
On Icy plains, and in eternal snows. 

Cotrjjer, Hope, 1. 402. 

6. That which is harsh or severe; cspecinllj', 
an act of injustice, oppression, or cruelty. 

The cruel and insupportable hardships which those 
forest taws created to tho subject occasioned oiir ances- 
tors to he as jealous for their reformation ns for tho 
rcla-xation of the feodal rigours and the other exactions 
introduced by tiic Norman family. 

Biacktfonc, Com., 11. .\xvli. 

Slavery extended, with new nsror^, under thcmilitaiy 
dominion of Koine. Sumner, Orations, I. 214. 

7 (ri'gor). [NL.] In jm?//o?., a sudden coldness, 
attended b^' shivering more or loss marked, 
whicli iisliers in manj' diseases, esiieeially fe- 
vcr.s and acute iiiflaininatioii : commonly called 
chill. It is also prodtu'cd b^' nervous distur- 
bance or shock. [In this sense nlwaj'S spoiled 
nV/o/'.] — Rigor mortis, the characteristic stiffening of 
the body caused by tlic coiitnictlon of tlic muscles after 
death. It comes o« nioic or less apccdllj' according to tem- 
perature or climate, and .abo after death by diircrent dis- 
cnhcs, both of whicli liicumstanccs also iiitlucncc its In- 
tensity and duration. In hot countries, and after some 
diseases, tho rigor is sligtit or brief, or may hardly be ap- 
preciable. The lelaxation of the body as the rigor pas.scs 
oJf Isoi'oof the earliest signs of incipient decomposition. 

Also calb'd cadaveric rigiditu.=Syn. 1 and 2. 
Rigor, Rigiditg, Itigiilnes:, i.aclemencj. There is a marked 
tendency to u.se rimdilg of jdiv«ic:d fitilfncss. Rigiditg 
seems to take also tho p.i8slve, while rigor takes the active, 
of the moral senses: as of mamicr, of mood ; rigor 

In the enforcement of laws. RigUhirsst perhaps holds a 
middle position, or inclines to b** synonyinoug wUhrigiditg. 
Rigor ajipHes also to severity of cold. Hee austere. 
rigore (ri-go'ro), «, [It.: see n/ 7 or.] In v\u- 
siCy strictness or regulaiity of rhythm, 
rigorism, rigourism (rig'or-izm), n, [< F. ri- 
gorisme = Sp. Pg. It. rigorismo; as rigor + 
-ism.'] 1, Rigidity in principles or pnietico; 

exactingness; strictness; severity, ns oCstjdo, 
conduct, etc.; especially, severity in tho mode 
of life; austerity. 
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Your morals have a flavour of rigorism; they are sour, 
morose, ill-natur’d, and call for a dram of Charity, 

Gentleman iTistrucied, p. C9. (Davies.) 

Basil's rigorism had a decided influence on the later 
Greek Church. A council of Constantinople, in 920, dis- 
couraged second, imposed penance for third, and excom- 
munication for fourth marriage. Cath. Diet, p. 550. 
2. In Horn. Caih. ihcol.f the doctrine that one 
must alwaj's in a case of doubt as to right and 
wrong take the safer way, sacrificing his free- 
dom of choice, liowever small the doubt as 
to the morality of the action: the opposite of 
prohabllism. Also tutiorism. 
ngorist, rigourist (rig'or-ist), n. and a. [< P. 
rigoristc = Sp. Pg. It. rigqpsta ; as rigor + -tst.] 

1. 71. 1. A person of strict or rigid principles 
or manners; in general, one who adheres to 
severity or purity in anything, as in stylo. 

The exliortation of the worthy Abbot Trithemius proves 
that he was no rigorist in concluct. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2, One who maintained the doctrine of rigor- 
ism: a toiTn sometimes applied to Jausenists. 
Also tiiiiorist. 

Rigorists . . . lay doNvn that the safer way, that of obe- 
dience to the law, is always to be followed 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. C30. 

IL o. 1. Characterized by strictness or se- 
verity in principles or practice; rigid; strict; 
exacting. 

They [certain translations] are a thought too free, per- 
haps, to give satisfaction to persons of very rigourist ten- 
dencies, but they admirably give the sense. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 240. 

2. Specifically, pertaining to rigorism in the- 
ology: as, Wf/omf doctrines, 
rigorous (rig'qr-us), a. [< OF. rigouroux, rigo- 
reux, F. rigoureiix = Pr. rigoros = Sp. rigoroso, 
rigvroso = Pg. It. rigoroso, < ML. rigoi’osus, 
rigorous, < L. n'i/or, rigor: see W^/or.] 1. Act- 

ing with rigor; strict in performance or I'e- 
quiroment. 

They have nosetritesprescribod by Law, . . . although 
in some of their customs they are very rigorous. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 412, 

2. Jlarkod "by inflexihility or severity; strin- 
gent; exacting; hence, unmitigated; merciless. 

Merchants, onr well-dealing countrymen, 

Who, wanting guilders to redeem their lives. 

llave scal'd his rigorous statutes with their bloods. 

Shale., C. of E., i. 1. 0. 

The ministers arc obliged to have recourse to the most 
rigorous methods to raise the expenses of the war. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of tho World, v. 
Religion curbs indeed its (wit’sl wanton play, 

Ami brings the trifler under ‘nyrous sway. 

Couper, Conversation, 1. C90. 

3. Exact; strict; precise; scrupulously accu- 
rate : as, a rigorous definition or demonstration. 

It is absurd to speak, as many authors have recently 
done, of a rigorous proof of tho equality of absorption and 
eniisslvily. Tait, Light, § 814. 

4. Hard; inclement; hitter; sovoro: as, a ?%- 
orons winter. 

At a period comparatively recent almost the entire 
Northern liemisphcre down to tolerably low latitudes was 
buried under snow and ice, the climate being perhaps as 
rigorous as that of Greenland at the present day. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 12. 
= S5Tl. 1 and 2. Severe, Rigid, etc. (seeawrterc), intlcxlblc, 
unbending, unyielding. 

rigorously (rig'or-us-li), adv. In a rigoi’ous 
manner, (a) Severely; without relaxjition, mitigation, 
or abatement; relentlessly; inexorably; mercilessly; ns, 
a sentence rigorously executed. 

I am derided, suspected, accused, and condemned : yea, 
more timn tliat, I am rygoroudg reiccted when I protfer 
amcmles for my hnrmc. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (cd. Aiber), Tp. Bed., p. 43. 

Joan of Arc, . . . 

Wliose maiden blood, thus rigorou^y effused. 

Will eiy for vengeance at tlie gates of heaven. 

Shak.. 1 Ucn. VI., v. 4. 

They faint 

At tho sad sentence rigorously urged. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 103. 
(b) Strictly; severely; exactly; precisely ; with scrupulous 
nicety. 

Nothing could bo more rigorously simple than tlio fur- 
niture of tlie parloi. Poe, landor’s Cottage. 

I have endeavoured to make tho “ Chiunology of Steele’s 
Life ” ns rigorously exact as possible. 

A. Dobson, Pref. Steele. 

rigorousness (rig'or-us-nes), n. The quality 
or state of heing rigorous ; severity without al- 
lowaiice or mitigation ; strictness; exactness; 
rigor. Ilailcg, 1727. 
rigour, rigourism, etc. See rigor, etc. 
rig-out (rig'out), 77. A rig; an outfit; a suit of 
clotlies; !i costume. [Colloq.] 

I couM get a goodish rig-out in the lane for a few shil- 
lings A pair of boots would cost mo 2^., and a coat I get 
for '2s. Vd. 

Maylicw, London Labour and London Poor, II. 89. 
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Desprez, who had exchanged his toilette for a ready- 
made rig-out of poor materials, . . . sank speechless on 
the nearest chair. 11. L. Stevemon, Treasure of T ranchard. 

Eigsdag (rigz'dag), n. [Dan. (= Sw. riksdag 
= G. reichstag = D. rijksdag), < rige, Idngdom, 
day: see ric/icl, )i., and doyl.] The par- 
liament or diet of Denmark. It is composed of 
an upper house (Landsthiug) and S lower house 
(Polke thing). 

rigsdaler (rigz'da''16r), )i. [Dan.: see rix-ddl- 
?nr.] Same as rix-doUar. 

rigsie (I’ig'si), n. Same as ridgd. 

Rig-Veda (rig-va'dii), ». [Skt., < rich, a hymn 
of praise, esp. a stanza spoken, as distinguislied 
from sCiman, a stanza sung (•\/ rich, praise), 
-t- vcda, knowledge (tlie general name for the 
Hindu sacred writings, esp. tlie four collec- 
tions called Rig-Vcda, Yajiir-Vcda, Suma-Vcda, 
and Atharva-fcda): see Fcda.'} The first and 
principal of the Vedas, or sacred hooks of the 
Hindus. See Fcda. 

rigwiddie (rig-wid'i), «. [< rliyl, the hack, -h 

widdic, a So. form of withy, a rope, with}’: see 
withy.'] The rope or chain that goes over a 
horse’s hack to support the shafts of a vehicle. 
Burns uses it nUjectively in the sense of resembling n 
rigwiddie, and hence ill-shaped, thrawn, weazen. [Scotch. 1 
Wither'd beldams, auld and droll, 

Rigu'oodie hags, wad spean a foal. 

Burns, Tain o' Shantcr. 

rikk (I'ik), ». A small form of tanibouniio, used 
iu Egypt. 

rilasciando (ro-la-sUian'dp), a. [It., ppr. of n- 
iasciarc, relax: seo relax.] In music, same as 
rallcutaudo. 

rile (rli), V. t. A dialectal variant of roil-. 

rilievo (re-lya'vo), », [< It. rihevo, pi. rilicvi : 

see relief.] Same as reltcf, in sculpture, etc.: 
the Italian form, often used in English, Some- 
times spelled relievo. 

Shallow porticoes of columns . . . supported statues 
or rather, to judge fiorn the coins representing the build- 
ing, rilievos, which may luive set otf, but could haidly 
have given much dignity to, a building designed as this 
was. J. Fergussou, Hist. Arch., I. dlb. 

rill (ril), u. f;=LG. rille, rile, a channel, a rill, 
G, rille, a small fiUTOW, chamfer; origin un- 
certain. Cf.W. rhill, a trench, drill, row, coutr. 
< rliiffol, a trench, groove, dim. of ring, a notch, 
groove, hence a shallow trench, cluinnel, (-f. 
F. rifjolc, > G. rigole, riole, a trench, furrow. Cf. 
rillet, nvitlet.] *1. A small brook; a rivulet; a 
streamlet. 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty riUf, 

That tumble down the snowy hills. 

Milton, t'oinus, 1. 02 a. 

2. A deep, winding valley on the moon. [Little 
used.] 

rill (ril), v. i. [< rill, «.] To flow in a small 
stream or rill; run in streamlets; purl, [Fare.] 
Tlie wholesome Draught from Aganippe’s Spring 
Oenuine, and with soft Slurmiirs gcnlb rillvig 
Adown the ilountains where thy Daughteis haunt. 

Prior, Second Hymn of Callirnnchus. 

rillet (ril'et), n. [< rill + -et. Cf. rivulet ; cf. 
also F, rigolct, an irngation ditch, < rigole, a rill : 
see A little ril! ; a brook; a rivulet. 

The water which In one poole hath abiding 
Is not so sweet as rillcts ever gliding. 

ir. Dro^cnc, Britannia’s Pastorals, il. 
lYom tlie green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond musical. . . . 

Fall’ll fcllver-'diiming, seem’d to shake 
The spaikling Hints beneath the prow. 

Tennitson, Arabian Nights. 

rill-mark (rirmiirk), n. A mnrking or tr.nccry 
formed upon .'iny surfnes by tlie action of water 
trickling over it in little rills. 

Another kind of markings not even organic, liut alto* 
getlier depending on physical causes, are the beautiful 
branebing rill marks produced by the oozing of water out 
of mud and sand-banks left by the tide. 

Daivson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. .'J2. 

rim^ (rim), v. [< ME. rim, rgm, rime, < AS. 
rima, rim, edge, border (sic-rima, soa-coast); 
cf. Icel. rim, a rail, rimi, a striji of land; prnb. 
from the same root (•/ ram) as rind^ and raiid^, 
q. V. The W. rhim, with the secondary forms 
rhimp.rhimijn. a rim, edge, rhimpijn, an extrem- 
ity, is appar. from the E.] 1. The border, edge, 
or margin of anything, whether forming part 
of the thing itself, or separate from it and sur- 
rounding or partly surrounding it, most com- 
monly a circular border, often raised above 
the inclosed surface: as, tho rim of a hat. 

The moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all lier light. 

Kcals, I stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 
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A large caldron lined with copper, with a rim of brass. 

//. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 1(55. 

M'e have observed them [whales] just “under the rim 
of the water” (as whalemen used to say). 

<7. M. Scammon, 31arine Mammals, p. 42. 

Speeificallj' — 2. In a wheel, the circular part 
fmthest from the axle, connected hy spokes to 
the hub, nave, or boss, in a carriage- or wagon -wheel 
the rim Is built up of bent or sawed pieces called fellies, 
and is encircled by the tire. See cut under felly. 

The rim proper appears to have been bent into shape ; 
the wooden tire was cut out from the solid timber. 

E. M. Stratton, World on Wheels, p. 07. 
= Syn. 1. Tlic rim of a vessel ; the hrim of a cup or gob- 
let ; thel»mH*, I'erge, or edge ot aprccipicc ; the margin of 
a brook or a book ; the border of a garment or a countrj’. 
rim^ (pltn), XK i.; pret. andpp. rimmed, ppv. rim- 
miug. [<Wwi, «.] 1. To surround wth a rim 
or border; form a lim round. 

A length of bright horizon rimm\1 the dark. 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
All night they ate the boar Serimner’s flesh. 

And from their horns, with silver nmmV/, drank mead. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
2. To plow or slash tho sides of, as mackerel, 
to make them scorn fatter, 
rim- (rim), m. [Early mod. E. also rimme, rgmmc; 

< ME. rim, x’l/m, ryme, earlier reme, a membrane. 

< AS. re6ma, a membrane, ligament, = OS. 
riomo, xcomo, a thong, latchct, = D. riem, a 
tlioiig (see x'icm), = OHG. riomo, rimno, thong, 
band, girdle, rein, etc., ^ITIG. x'ieme, G. riemeu, 
a thong, band, etc., = Sw. Dan. xem, thon^, a 
strap, r= Gr. }ngt(t, a tow-line, < *‘f>reiv, ipveiv, 
draw. No connection with Wwji.] 1. Amom- 
brano. [Prov. Eng.] 

As is the waliiutte, so is this fniito [nutinegl defended 
with a double couering, ns fyrstc with a grene Iniske, 
vnder tliewhlclieisa tlihinc skiniic or n’mme liken nette, 
encompassing the shell of a nntte. 

It. Eilat, tv. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, cd. Arber, p. 35). 

2, The membrane inclosing tlio intestines; the 
peritoneum; hence, loosely, the intestines; tho 
belly. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

AUe the rymez by (he lybbez radly thay lance. 

Sir (Jaivaync and the Green Knight (C. E. T. S.), 1. 1343. 

I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drojis of criiiison blood. 

Shak., lien. V., iv. 4. 15. 

We may not nfllrin that . . . ruptures arc conflnnble 
unto one side ; w hcrens tlic peritoneum or rim of the belly 
may be broke, or its perforations relaxed in eUlicr. 

Sir T. Brotene, Vulg. Lit., iv. 3. 
Struck through the belly’s rim. Hie warrior lies 
Supine, and shades eternal veil his eyc.s. 

Po}f€. Iliad, xlv, 621. 
rima (n'mil), pi. rim/c (-mo). [< L. rima, a 
crack, clelt, opening: seo ritne^.] 1. In hiol,, 
an opening, ns a fissure or cleft; a long or nar- 
row aperture. — 2. In conch., tho fissure or aper- 
ture between tho valves of a bivalve shell wlicn 
the hymen is rcmovcd.^Rlma glottidis, the open- 
ing between the vocal cords in front and the arytenoid 
cartilages behind.— Rima glottidis cartllaglnea, that 
part of the rima glottidis which lies between the iir)te- 
noUI cartilages. Also called respiratory Rima 

orU, the oritlcc of the mouth; In ornith., the ) ictus; the 
gape. Sec ncfiw.— Rima vocallB, Hint part of the rima 
glottidis which lies between the ^ocal cords. Also called 
rima glottidis wirmbrnnacfa and vocal glottis. 

rimbase (rim'bas), ». [< rim^ + base-, «.] In 
gun,: (n) A shortcylinderconiiecting a trunnion 
with tho body of a cannon, (b) Tho shoulder 
on tho stock of a musket against which the 
breech of tho barrel rests, 
rime^ (rim), n. [Also and more commonly 
rhyme, a spelling first used, alternating with 
rhime, about tho year 1550, and due to the er- 
roneous notion that tho word is identical with 
rhythm (indeed even tho sj>cllings rhythm and 
rhithm were sometimes tisctl for the proper word 
rime)', pro]), only rime, a spelling which has 
never become wholly obsolete and is now wide- 
ly used by persons who are aware of tho blun- 
der involved in tho spelling rhyme. Early mod. 

E. rime, rynie,<. ME. rime, ryme, rim, x'ym, num- 
ber, rime, verse, < AS. x'im, number (not in the 
senses ‘ verso ’ or ‘rime,’ which appear to bo of 
Rom. origin), = OS. *rnn, number (in comp, un- 
rim = AS. xinrim, “ numbers without number,^’ 
a great number), = OFries. rim, tale, = ^ID. 
rijm, rtjmc, D. rijm = MLG. rim, LG. x'iem, rim, 
rime, = OHG. rim, erroneously hx'im, number, 
series, row, ^IHG. rim, verso, rime, G. rcim, 
rime, = Icel. rim, also rima = Sw. Dan. ritn, 
rime; bonce (< OHG.) OF, rime, F. rime = Pr. 
rim, rima = ()Cat. x'im = Sp. Pg, It, I'ima (ML. 
rima), verse, rime. Tho sense of * poetic num- 
ber,^ wbenco * verso,’ ‘a tale in verso,’ ‘agree- 
ment of terminal sounds,’ seems to have arisen 
in Rom., this meaning, with tho thing itself, 
being unknown to the earlier Teut. tongues. 
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The transition of sense, though paralleled by 
a similar development of nuniber and tale, was 
prob. due in part to association with L. rhyth- 
mus, ML. also rhithmus, rithmus, ritmus, which, 
with the Rom. forms, and later the E. foim 
rhythm, seems to have been constantly con- 
fused with rime, the two words having the 
sense ‘verse’ in common. Connection of AS. 
i'im, etc., with Gr. agidyug, number (see arith- 
metic), Ir. Gael, aireamh, number, = W. eirif, 
number, Ir. rimli = W. rhif, number, is im- 
probable.] If. Number. 

Thurh tale and rime of fow’ertis. Ormuliim, 1. 11248. 

2. Thought c-xpressed in verse ; verse; meter; 
poetry; also, a composition in verse; a poem, 
especially a short one ; a tale in verse. 

Horn sede on his rime: 

“Iblessed beo the time 
I com to Suddenne 
With mine irisse men.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 39. 

Other tale certes can I noon, 

But of a ryme I lerned longe agoon. 

Chaucer, Vrol. to Sir 'i’hopas, 1. 19. 

Things unatterapted yet in piose or rhyme. 

Milton, V. L., i. IG. 

3. Agreement in the terminal sounds of two or 
more words, namely in tho last accented vowel 
and the sounds following, if there be any, while 
tho sounds preceding differ; also, by extension, 
such agreement in the initial sounds (initial 
rime, usually called alliteration). Seo homccoic- 
Iciiion, and compare assonance. 

Bime is the rhythmical repetition of letters. Xations 
who unite arsis and prose accent need to mark off their 
verses plainly. They do it by rime. Other nations shun 
rime. When the riming letters begin their words, it is 
called alliteration. When the accented vowels and the 
following letters arc alike, it is called perfect rime. When 
only the consonants are alike, it Is called half lime. 

F. A. March, Anglo-Sax. Gram , p. 223, 
The clock-work tintinnabnlum of rhyme. 

Cou'per, Table-Talk, 1. 520. 

4. Averse or lino agroeingwith auotherin ter- 
minal sounds: ns, to string together. 

The rhymes are dazzled from their place. 

Ami order’d words asunder fly. 

Tennyson, Tlie Day-Dream, Prol. 

5. A word answering in sound to another word- 

Tlicy ring round Hie same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes; 

Wliere’cr you And '* the cooling western breeze,” 

In the ne.xt line it “ whispers through the trees.” 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 349. 
Caudate rime, rime at the end of successive lines: op- 
I)Osed to leonine (which sec) or other rime between the 
ends of sections of the same lino. Also tailed rime.— 
Female or feminine rimes. See Male or 

masculine rimes. Seo malet .—Neither rime nor rea- 
son, neithcT consistency nor rational meaning; neither 
sound nor sense; hence, with no mitigating feature or ex- 
cuse. The phrase occurs under vaiious fonns, and espe- 
cially in plajs upon words. 

I would exliorte you also to beware of rimexcithout rea- 
son: my meaning is hereby that your rime leade you not 
from your llrstc Inuenlion. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (cd. Arber), § 6. 
I was promis’d on a time 
To have reason for my ilijine; 

From that time unto this season, 

I receiv’d 7ior rhyme nor reason. 

Spenser, Lines on his rromised Pension, Int. to Works, 

[p. xiv. 

Thus sayd one in a inceter of elouen verj’ harshly in 
mine care, whether it be for lacke of good rime or of good 
reason, or of both, I wot not. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 69. 
Was there ever any man thus beaten out of season 
When in tho why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor 

reason ? Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 40. 

These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme them- 
selves into ladies’ favours, they do always reason Hiem- 
selves out again. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 1G4. 

And everyone super-aboundeth in hisown humour, even 
to the annihilating of any other u-Uhoul rhyme or reason. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

rime^ (rim), v. ; pret. and pp. rimed, ppr. riming. 
[Also and more eoramonly rhyme (formerly also 
rhime), an erroneous spelliii" ns with the noun; 
early mod. E. rime, ryme, < ME. rinicii, rymcii, 
rime, < AS. riman, number, count, reckon, = D. 
rijmen, rimo, = OHG. riiiinn, niimhcr, count, 
count up, MHG. rimen, rime, tig. bring toge- 
ther, unite, G. reimcii, rime, = Sw. rimma — 
Dan. rime = OF. and F. rimer = Pr. Sj). Pg. 
rimar = lt. rimarc (ML. rimare), rime-, from the 
noun: seo rime^, ».] I. irdiis. If. To number; 
count; reckon. — 2. To compose in verse; treat 
in verso ; versify. 

But alle shal passen that men prose or ryme, 

Take everj’ man hys turn as for his tynie. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Scogan, 1. 41. 

3. To put into rimo: as, to rime a storv.— 4. 
To bring into a certain condition bynming; 
influence by rime. 
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Fellows of Infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves 
into ladles’ favours. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 1G4. 

To rime to death, to destroy by the use of riming incan- 
tations; hence,tokilloirinanymanner; getridoi;make 
an end of. 

And my poets 

Shall with n satire, steep’d in gall and vinegar, 
llhymc ’em to death, as they do rats in Ireland. 

Randolph, Jealous Lovers, v. 2. 
Were the brute capable of being rhymed to 
Crcecli should do itgenteely, and take the nidow with her 
jointure. R. Parsons, in Letters of Eminent Men, from 
tBodl. Coll. (Lond„ 1813), I. 54. 

ii. intrans. 1, To compose versesj make 
verses. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead side by side, 
IVho rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 102, 

2. To accord in the terminal sounds; more 
■rudely, to eorre.spoiul in sound; assonate; iiar- 
inoiiizo; accord; chime. 

But fagotted bis notions as they fell, 

And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

Pryden, Abs. and Acbit., ii, 420. 
Riming delirium, a form of mania in which the patient 
sjteaks in verses, 

rime- (nm), v. [< ^lE. rhnCf rh)}, rifmc, < AS. 
hrini =s OD, D. rijni = OHG. **hnn>, *nm, rlnic, 
MHG. *rim (in verb rmchi)^ G. dial, rdm, rein 
= Icel. hrim = .Sw. Dan. frost ; cf. D. rijp = 
OHG, hrifo, rifo, MHG. rife, G. rrif frost. Some 
oiTonoously connect the vord Tvitli Gr. Kpv/i6e, 
t^pi'or, frost, Kpi-ara/./orj ice, <.-\/Itu, be hard: see 
crystal, crudeJ] ‘White frost, or hoar-frost; con- 
gealed dew or vapor: same txs frost, 3. 

Frosty rime, 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And Is no more.'’ n’ord.<ru'(>rf/i, Eccles. Sonnets, iii. 34. 
ily grated casement whitened with Autumn’s c.arly rime. 

Cassandra Soutliwick. 

rime- (nm), v. i.; prot. and pp. rimed, ppr. r/m- 
iug. [< riiuc'^, ».] To freeze or congeal into 
hoar-frost. 

rime'^ (rira), v, t. Same ns rcam^. 
xime*^, A iliddJo English or modem dialectal 
form of n'wji. 

rime^t, n* A Middle English form of rim^. 
rime® (rim), v. [< OF. rime, < L. rima, a crack, 
fissure, cleft, chink.] A chink; a fissure; a rent 
or long aperture. .V/r T, Browne, 
rime-frost (ritn'frust), ». [< ME. rymefrost, r/w- 
frost (= Sw. Dan. rimfrost), < rime^ + frost,"] 
jloar-frost ; rime. 

On morgen fel hem a dew a-geln. . . . 

It lal thor, quit as a riiu /rost. 

Genesis autf Exodus (E. E. T. S.), L 3328. 

rime-frosted (rim'fros^ted), a. Covered with 
hoar-frost or rime. 

The birch-trees delicately rime-frosted to their finest 
tips. Harper's May., LXXVin, 043. 

rimeless (rim'les), ft, [< mtci -f -/m.] Having 
no rime; not in the form of rime. Also rZ/ywic- 
less. 

Too popular is Tragic Poesy, 

Straining his tip-toes for a farthing fee, 

And doth beside on rhymcless numbers tread, 

TTnbid lambics flow from careless liead. 

Dp. Hall, Satires, I. Iv. 3. 

rime-letter (vTm'Iot^6r), «. A recurring letter, 
as in alliteration. 

The repeated letter (In alliteration) is called the nme- 
letter. F. A. March, Anglo-Sax. Gram,, p. 224. 

rimer^ (ri'm6r), n. [Also and more commonly 
rhymer, an erroneous spelling (see rimc\ 7t.); 
early mod. E. rimer, rymer, \ ^lE. *rimcr, ry- 
marc, a rimer (used in a depreciativo sense) 
(cf. AS. rimerc, a computer, reckoner, calcula- 
tor), = D. rijmer = ^IHG. rhnrcrc, G. reimer =r 
Icel. rtmari = Sw. rimmare = Dan, rimer, a ri- 
mer, versifier; as rime^, v., 4* -cr^. Cf. ML. rl- 
marins, a rimer ; F. rimeur = Pg, rimador = It. 
rimaiorc, a rimer.] One who makes rimes or 
verses ; especially, a maker of versos udieroin 
rime or metrical form predominates overpoctic 
thought ^r creation; bonce, an inferior poet; 
in former use, also, a minstrel. 

To eschew many Diseases and mischiefs, which have 
happened before this time in the Land of Wales, by many 
Wasters, Rhymers, ilinstrels, and other Vagabonds: It is 
ordained, etc. 

Laws of lien. IV. (1402), in Ribton-Tumer’s Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. C-l. 
.Saweic Lictors 

Will catch at vs like Strumpets, and scald Rimers 
Ballad vs out a Tunc. 

Shah, A. and C. (folio 1023), v. 2. 215, 
I am nac poet In a sense, 

But Just a rhymer, like, by chance. 

Bums, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
rimer2 (ri'mer), n. Same as reamer. .Also rim- 
mer. [Eng.] 
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rimer^ (ri'mer), v, f. [< rhner^, ?t.] To ream. 
Also rimmer, [Eng.] 

When . . . tlje rivet cannot be inserted \vithout re- 
coiu^e to some means for straightening the holes, it is 
best to rimer them out and use a larger rivet. 

R. Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 67. 
The lower end of each column Is bolted by turned bolts 
in rimered boles to cast iron girders 20 in. deep. 

The Enyincer, LXVI. 620. 

rimer^ (ri'mer), n. In fort., a palisade, 
rime-royalf (rim'roHal), n. A seven-lino stauza 
which Chaucer introduced into English versifi- 
cation. Tljere are in it three rimes, the first and tliird 
lines riming together, the second, fourth, and fifth also 
riming, and the sixth and seventh. It is generally sup- 
posed that this form of verso received the name of rime- 
royal from tlie fact that it was tised by King James I. o£ 
.Scotland in Ins poem of the “Kinges Quair.” It was a 
favorite form of verse till the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. The following staiira Is .an example; 

And first, within the porch and jaws of hell, 

Sat deep Remorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that, all in vain. 

Would wear and waste continuatly in pain. 

Sackville, Induction to Mir. for Mags. 

rimery (li'mer-i), n, [< rime^ + ‘Cry,] Tho 
art of making rimes. Edec.Bcv. [Rare.] {hnii. 
Diet) 

rimester (nm'ster). «. [Also and moro com- 
monly rhymester (sco J tmei); < rime^ + -sfer.] 
A rimer; a maker of rimes, generally of an in- 
ferior order; a would-bo poet ; a poetaster. 

Railing was the ypocras of the drunken rhymester, and 
Quipping the marclipanc of the mad libeller. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
But who forgii’cs the senior’s ceaseless verse, 

Whose hairs grow lioar>* as his rhymes grow worse? 
What botcrogcncotis honours deck the peer! 

Lord, rhymester, petit-maltre, and pamphleteer ! 

Byron, Eng- Bards and Scotcii Reviewers. 

rimeyt.f. f. pfE. nmcycn,< OP. rimcier,rmmcr, 
rimoicr, rimoi/cr, < rime, rime: see n'wel.] To 
compose iu rime ; versify. 

Tills oWe Rcntil Britons in Ijlr dnyes 
Of diverse aventures mnden Inyes, 

Itijinciicd In lilr flrstc Briton tongc. 

Chmtccr, I'rol. to Fmnklln’s Tnle, 1. tlO. 

rim-fire (rim'fir), rt. 1. Noting a cartridge 
■wliicli bns a detonating substance placed In 
some part of tho rim of its base: distinguisliod 
from ccutcr-Jirc, Such cartridges Inive the defect (from 
svhicli center-lire cartridges ore free) that, unless the de- 
tonating sulistnnco Is distrllintcd all around the linsc, par- 
ticular c-arc must he used in their insertion to obtain the 
proper position for it relatively to the hammer ot the lock. 
2. Pcrtaininji to or adapted for tho use of a 
rim-fire cartridge: as, n rim-ftre gun (a gnu i:i 
which rim-firo cartridges are used), 
rimic (ri'raik), «. [<riwcl -h -ic.] Pertaining 
to rime. Also rhymic. [Rare.] 

Ills (Mitford’s] remarks arc on the verbal, grammatical, 
and r/i(/mi*c (ivliy' not rliyinlcid?) Innccutaclca tube met 
wltti in tlic Elc^'. A. and <?., 7th scr., VII. t,17. 

rimiform (rl'mi-form), n. [< L. rima, a eliink, -t- 
forma, form.] In hot., having a longitudinal 
chink or furrow. LcUjhlon, Brit. Lichens, glos- 
sary-. 

rinust (ri'mist), v. [< rime^ -f -ist.] A rimer. 
Also rhymist. [Rare.] 
nis[Jlilton’8lclinmctcrof Dryden, who sometimes visit- 
ed him, was that he was a good rhtjmUt, but no poet. 

Johnsim, Stilton, 

rimless (rira'Ies), a. [< rimi -f -less.] Having 
no rim. 

Tile other wore a nmfrs. crown. 

With leaves of laurel stuck nbout. 

Il’ordsirortA, Beggars. 

rim-line (rim'lTn), 71. A ropo wliicli extends 
from tlio top of ono stake to that of another in 
tho i)onnd-netB used on tlio Great Lakes. These 
ropes serve the double purpose of holding the stakes nrnt- 
ly and nlfordlng n means of hauling a boat along the net 
when the crib ts lifted. 

rim-lock (rim'lok), ji. A lock having a metal- 
lic case, intended to bo allixed to the outside 
of a door, etc., instead ot hoing inserted witliin 
it. See v/ortisc-lock, 

rlmmeri (rim'tr), SI. [<ri/iii,i’., + -c/‘i.] 1. An 
implement used in impressing ornamental fig- 
ures upon the margins of tho paste or cnist of 
pies, etc. It may have tho nature either of a 
hand-stamp or of an omhossed roller. — 2. An 
instrumontnsedin rimming mackerel ; aplow; 
a rimming-knifo. 

rimmer^ (rim'fcr), «. and r. Same as rca/zic/-, 
rimer^. 

rimose (ri'mos), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. rmoso, < L. 
rimosjis, full of chinks, < rimo, a chink, fissure: 
see rh/icO.J Pull of chinks, clefts, or crevices ; 
ehinky, like the hark ot a tree : specifically said, 
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in entomology, of the sculpture of insects when 
the surface shows many minute narrow and 
generally parallel excavations. ' Also rimovs. 
rimosely (ri'mos-li)^ adv. In a rimose manner, 
rimoslty (ri-mos'i-ti), n. [< rimose -h -ify.] The 
state of being rimose or ehinky. 
rlmous (ri'mus), a. [< L. rimosus, full of chinks: 
see riiiiosc.] Same as rhnosc, 
rim-planer (rim'pla'-'nfer), ?i. A machine for 
dressing wheel-fellies, planing simultaneously 
ono flat and one curved surface, 
rimple (rim'pl), a. ; pret. and pp. rimplcd, ppr. 
rinijiliiig. [Also (now more commonly) rumple; 
< ME. rimplcn, < AS. *lirimpclian (cf. Impji- 
pcUc, a rimple). wrinkle, fretp of *lirwipan, rim- 
pan (pp. gerumpen) — MD. D. 7'impclcn = MLG. 
ri)npc>i, wrinkle, = OHG. lirimfan, ri7iipJia7i, 
7-mpfan, rimpfen, MHG. rimpfen, riimpken, G. 
ribnpfmt, crook, bend, wrinkle; perhaps (assum- 
ing the Tent, root to he hramp) a nasalized 
form of -i/ Itrap = Gr. rapijicir, avrinkle; other- 
wise (assuming the initial h to he merely cas- 
ual), akin to Gr. ftay^po;, a curved heuk, pajuja'/, a 
ciu-v'ed sword.] 1. f rails. To wrinkle; rumple. 
See rumple. 

A njmplcd vekke, ferre ronne in age. 

Itom. of the Jtose, 1. 4495. 

lie was grete and longe, and blakke and rowe rympled. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. ICS. 

No more by the banks of tbe streamlet we'll wander. 
And smile at tbe moon’s rimpled face on the wave. 

Bums, O'er the Mist-shrouded Clitfs, 

II. intrans. To wrinkle; ripple. 

As gilds tlie moon the rimpling of the brook. 

Crahhe, Parish Kegister (ed. 1807), i. 

rimple (rim'pl), «. [Also (now more common- 
ly) rumple; < ME. rimple, rymptjl, rimpcl, < AS. 
-hrimpelc, hrympcllc = MD. D. rimpcl = MLG, 
rimpcl (also rimpc), a wrinkle ; from the verb.] 
A wrinkle; rumple, rumpde. 
rim-rock (rim'rok), n. In mining, parts still 
remaining of the edges ot tlio channels avhicU 
flic old or Tertiary rivers wove away in tho 
bed-rock, and witliin ivliieh tho auriferous 
detritus was 
accumnlatcd. 
fCnliforaia.] 
rim-saw 
(i-im'sa),ii. A 
saw tlio ent- 
tinp part ot 
wliich is an- 
nular and is 
mounted up- 
on a central 
circular disk. 

E. S. Knight. 
rim-stock 
(rim'stok),»i. 

A clog-alraa- 
nao. Cham- 
hers’s Encyc. 
rimu (rim'o), 

II. [Maori.] 

Samoasi'iiioii- 
pinc. 

Eimula (rira'u-lii), n. [NL., < L. rimida, dim, 
of rima, a eraek : sco ritne^.j In conch., si genus 
of fossil koyhole-limpcts, or Fissurcllidic. De- 
fraticc, 1819. 

rimulifomi (rim'u-li-foi-m), a. [< L. rimida, a 
little crack, + forma, form.] Sliaped like a 
crack or fissure; specifically, in conch., resem- 
bling or related to the genus llimnla. 
rimulose (rira'u-16s), a. [< NL. -ritnulosus, < 
L. riiiiiii'fi, a little crack: see Ilimula.'] In hot., 
full of small cracks or chinks : said chiefly of 
lichens and fungi. 

rimylf (ri'mi), a. [Esually rhymy; < rimet -1- 
-1/1.] Riming. 

Playing rhimy plays with scurvy heroes. 

Tom Broicn, Works, III. 30. {Davies.) 

rimy2 (ri'mi), a. [< ME. *rimy, < AS. hrimig, 
rimy, frosty, < hrim, rime, frost : see rime'^.'] i . 
Covered with rime or hoar-frost. 

But now the clear bright ^[oon her zenith gains, 

And rimy without speck extend tbe plains. 

Wordftii'orth, Evening Walk. 

2. Frosty; cold. 

In little more than a month after that meeting on the 
bill— on a n’mi/ morning In departing November— Adam 
and Dinah were married, Georyc Eliot, Adam Bede, Iv. 

rin^ (niOi V* aB(l n. All obsolete or Scotch va- 
riant of runK 

rin'*^ (rin), n, [Jap., = CJiineso H, tho thou- 
sandth part of a Hang or ounce.] A Japanese 
bronze or brass coin, exactly similar in form to 
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<T, ccntr.il disk upon whicti the cutting part S 1$ 
itiDuntcd, attached to the disk by rivets. 
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the Chinese cash, and equal in value to the 
thousandth part of a yen. See h'l and yen. 
rinabout (rin'a-hout), n. [Sc. form of riin- 
about, < mill 1(- nbonf.] One who runs about 
through the oountiy; a vagabond. [Scotch.] 
rind^ (rind), n. [< ME. rind, rindc, < AS. rind, 
rindr, hark of a tree, crust, = MD. rindc, the 
hark of a tree, D. rindc, oak-hark, tan, = JILG. 
rindc = OHG. rinta, rinda, MHG. rinic, rindc, G. 
rindc, rind, crust, crust of broad ; prob. akin to 
AS. rand, E. rand, edge, border, and to AS. 
rimn.E. rini, border: see randl and riwl.] 1. A 
thick and firm outer coat or covering, as of ani- 
mals, plants, fruits, cheeseSj etc.; a thick skin 
or integument; specifically, inbni., samoas cor- 
tex; applied to the outer layer or layers of a fun- 
gus-body, to the cortical layer (sec corlicai) of 
a lichen, as well as to tlio bark of trees, 
llis shclde todasslicd was witli swerds and maces, 

In which men myphte many an a^^^e lynde, 

That thyrled hadde horn and nerf and riindc. 

Chaucer, Tioilns, il. C12. 

Whoso takithc from the tre the n'ntic and the levls, 

It wer better that ho in his beil lay lonj:. 

Sotij of Itoland, 152 (quoted ill Cath. Ang., p. SOS). 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind. 

Shak., As you Like It, iii. 2. 115. 

Leviathan . . 

The pilot of some small niglit-foundcr'd akilf 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor iti his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee. Millon, P. L., i. 200 
Hart! wood I am. atul ^^rinkled nmf, 

But yet mj sap was atlrr’d 

Tcnniisnn, Talking Oak. 

2. Tlio skin of ji whalo ; -whulc-riiul : ii v.-linlciV 
term. — 3t. Etlgo; border. 

Thane they roodo by that ryver. that r>-nnyd so swythc, 
Tliare the rtfndez o\errechez with rcalle houghez. 

Jforfe Arthure (L. H. T. S.). 1. Oil 
= Syn. 1. Peel, etc. Pcc fkin 
rind^ (rind), r. L [< n.; of. AS. hc-riii- 

strip the rind otf.] To take tlio rind from ; 
bark; decorticate. 

All pcTSOtis were forbidden . . . to set fire to the \uxnls 
of the cotiutry, or \Nork detrimejit to them li) "riiuhn-jof 
the trees.” * IP. I'. Ilae, Newfoundland to Manllob.i, 1. 

rind-, See n/ad. 

rinded aiuMod), tt. + Ilavingu 

nnd or outer coat : occurrini: oldelly in compo- 
sition with a d(*scriptiv(‘ adjcclivo : a>, sinooth- 
niidcd trees. 

Summer herself shonld minister 
lo tliee, with fruitage gulden-norh d 
Dn golden salvelb. T< nni/itun, nie.inore. 

The soft rinded smootheiiing facile chalk. 

That > lelils jniir outline l<' the airV emhnice, 
Half-Softened b) a halo's pearl) gloom 

Princnin;/, I'ippa Pa'-scs. 

rinderpest (nn'dcr-])Cst), n. [< (l. niKlrniC'^f 
(= D. Nf). catih-plaguc, < r/adn-, pi. of 

rind, horned cafth* (= ]'k dial, rotln r, a Inirmol 
beast: sec rotlicr^), -i- jir.st. plague (= 11. 
see \ An acute* inf(*etiuus disea'-e ol cat- 
tle. a]>peariiig occasionally ann>ug slicep, and 
couimunicablr t<» ether ruininiint*^. in wistcrn 
r.urope the di«ie.ise Inc* pro idled fiMin time to lime (*ince 
the fuurtli centur) in e\ten-ivc epi7*»iit ic-* I'lom it.** home 
on the ^tlI>pl..>^ of eaHtorn Kiiv-ia ami cenlnvl Asi.i il has 
been cairied westward b> the gnat mlgi-atiuns ami later 
b> tile tI.ln^^»o^tatlo 11 of c.ittle The lo«‘'*es in I'.uropehaw 
been enormous. Thus in 1711-11 1 ,.'>oo,o<Xi bee> esare sahl 
to ha>e iH'n>he*l and in ls7U 1 ;30,(K«J bee\es in rrance 
alone. Ttie infect ion (tlie preei-e nature of w lileli has not 
yet tieeii iletinitel) iletermiiieil) nia) be transmitted ilirect- 
1) II) Mck aiiiin.ilb (It imliiceth b) maiuiie, oi b) penons 
ami aiiiinals giiiiig fiom the biek to the will. It iiiav he 
c.irried a shoi t dnt.inee in the air. Its \ il.dit) is retained 
longest III the moist eonditimi. The tlisiase, after a pe 
nod of inciib.ition of fiointliiee lot')\ila)s hi-gniswlth 
high tempi i at lire, rajnd piilsi, and t c'-'-ation of milk secre- 
tion 'Chis latent pel iod is follow e*l b> a eungestion of all 
the \ isinle iiiiKous niemlir.iiies ‘Oi w lileh small erosions or 
ulrei? silbsei|Ueiitl) «l*-\iloii. Miout OO pel i eiit of all 
att.icki d die III from Pun to se\en ilii)» after (he ajipear- 
ance of the diseise If tin aiiiiiial himiM-s,oiiu atlaek 
cunfeis a la^tmg immunit). 

rind-gall (riinrfial), //. A defect ill timber 
cuusimI by a bruise in the bark uhicli ]U'oduccs 
a callus upon the wood over \\hich the later 
layers j^row without cfuisolidatiiij;. La>Utt, 
Timbiu* and Timber Trees, 
rind-grafting (rind'p-af'ting), u. See (jrnft- 

HKJ. 1 . 

rind-layer (nnd'la''(‘r), n. Same as cortical 
laifcr ^wliich see, under cortical). 
rindle U’in'dl), n. A dialectal form of niiiii(!. 
.rindmart (riiurmilrt). n. [Erroneously rlnnd- 
inart, rijiunort: < *rind, prob. < (t. nnd, homed 
cattle (see rinderjicst), mart, said to be short- 
ened < Martinmas, hccausQ such earcasse.s were 
deliverable then for rent or feu-duty : see Mar- 
iinmas, In Scots law, a word of oecn- 

sioual occurrenco in the reddendo of charters 
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in tbe norfcli of Scotland, signifying any species 
of horned cattle given at Martinmas as part of 
the rent or feu-duty. Bell. 

rine^ (riu), ?I. [Also erroneously r/i/wc, and in 
var. form roHc, rune; < ME. r««c, < AS. rync, a 
run, course, flow, watercourse, orbit, course 
of timo (= OFries. rene, a flow (in comp, hldd- 
r€nc)f = G. romWf a channel, = Icel. rync (in 
corap.), a flow, stream, = Goth, runsj a flow, 
fliui), < rinnatij run: see thmI, t>., and ef. 
n.f in part identical witb rinc; e.i, also runnel,'] 
A watercourse or ditch. [Prov. Eng.] 

This pluin (Scilgeinoor], intersected by ditches known 
as rhincs, ami in some parts rich in peat, is broken by iso- 
lated hills and lower ridges. Enaje. Drit., XXII. 257. 

rine-, i. [< ME. rinen (pret. ?*««), also ryndc, 

< AS.7/n/m« = OS./in«riH=OHG.An“Hdf?i, touch, 
etc., = Icel. hrinUy c*lcavc,hurt.] 1. To touch. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2t. To concern. Jamic.son. 

rine- (rin), n. A dialectal form of rind'^. 

rine'H, Same ns rim-. 

rinforzando (rin-fbr-tsim'do), a. [< It. rinfor^ 
zandOy ppr. of rinforzarcy strengthen, reinforce: 
SCO reinforce.] In musiCy with special or in- 
creased emphasis: usually applied to a single 
pliraso or voice-part which is to bo made spe- 
cially prominent. Abbreviated rinf.y r/., nnd 
r/>. ‘ 

rinforzato (rin-for-tsll'to), a. [It., pp. of r/p- 
forznrcy strongthoii: see rinforzondo.] Same 
as rin forzando. 

ringl (ring), n. [< AIE. rinffy ryn(jy also r/n/.*, 
rynky < AS. Urimj = OS. hriny = OFries. hriny, 
riny = D. riny = MLG. rinpy LG. Wp/?, rinh = 
OIIG. liriny, riiufy MJIG. rinc (riny-), G. riny r= 
Icel. hrinyr = Sw. Dan. riny (= Goth. **hriygs, 
not recorded), a ring, circle; cf. F. rany, a row, 
rank (see rank-)y F. haranync = Sp. Pg. arenyn 
= It. (irinya, harangue, etc. (see haranync), < 
OlIG.; = OSlav. kranyu, circle, Iranyluy round, 
= Puss, kruyuyfi. circle, round; supposed to be 
akin also lo L. arcus = Gr. hpihocy mpKor (pco cir- 
cus), Skt. chakra (for *kakra)y a wheel, circle. 
Ilcuec ult. nuk-y rank-y ranyCy arranyCy de- 
range, harauyac.] 1. A circular body with ti 
(•mnparntiv<*ly large central circular opening. 
Spictficslly — (ft) A circular b.-ind of any material or size, 
or (Ic'-igncd for anj purjiosc; a circlet ; a hoop; as, a key- 
riuit, n ti.ipkiii-nii^. an umbrclla-n/i.'f; a nV/-bolt ; anii^;- 
<llal. cspcciall), a circlet of gold or other material worn 
ns an oniumeiit upon the finger, hi the e.ar, or upon some 
otlier pirt of the bodj. 

Ilo rn 3 t h)m a ilehe rjmt-of red goldc werkcr, 

W yth a staramle ston, ftomlaiide nlofte, 

Tliat bire blm-'ehande bcnier as the brj'.'t stinne. 

Sir (iixic(ojn and theiirien Kui'jht (V.. L. T. S.), 1. 1^17. 

With tlil« Hiu't I thee wed. 

Itoi'K oj Common /’m.m r, Solemnization of Matrimony. 

Hangliig-^ f.i-»lene*l with cords of fine llncii ami purjile 
ti» blhtr ami pillars <»f marble. r.sther i. fi. 

'1 here V a rreiich lord coming o’er the sea 
To wed me wi a n/m. 

/’rtir./uncf (Child’s Ballad^. IL S"). 
lienee <5) \ circular group . a circular dlsjiosUlon of 
persons Ol thiiig**. 

'J'lieii make a n'lo; about the corp«<* of Ca'sar, 

Ami let me shoo )oii him that made the will. 

.^hak . . 1 . c.. lii. 2 , in:. 

H.inks wedg’d in niiik** : of arms a .steely riny 

^tlll giowh, and biuead*-, and thickens round the king 
PojH', lU.id, \vl. 251. 
A cottage . . . pereh’il up*»u the green hill top, but clo-e 
Jji^lton’il w ith a nny of branching clmn 

Coiijirr, 'l ask, I. 22.k 

(<•) tfiicof the clicular lajersof wootl aeqiilred periodically 
li> m.iii) glowing tree-, ^ee annual riny, below. 

Huge tiei**, a tliousaml rinyn of Sfiring 
In ever) bole, Tennyson, l*rince*»s, v. 

2. In ycom.: (r/) The area or spaeo between two 
concentric circles, {h) An aiiallagmatic sur- 
face; an anchor-ring. — 3. A circle or circular 
line, ileiicc— (fT) A cliciilarcuiir^e; aievolution; a cir- 
cuit. 

Tre twice the horses of the sun thall bring 
'iiieir fiery torcher Ids diunial n’n'7. 

Shttk,, All’s Well. il. 1. 105. 
(5) A limiting boundary ; comp.xss. 

But life, within a nntrow riny 
Of giddy jojs comprUed 
Cmr/vr, On the BUI of Atortality for 1703. 

4. A constantly emwing line; a heli.x. 

Oft as in airy riny^ they skim the heath, 

'The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden de.ath. 

Po]H\ Windsor Torest, 1. 131. 

Woodbine . . . 

In spiral riny< ascends the trunk, and lays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy Rjiniys. 

Cotrper, Jtetiiemcnt, 1. 231. 

5. A circular or oval or oven square urea; an 
arena, (a) An area In which games or sports arc per- 
fomied. (6) The arena of a hippodrome or circus. 
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“Your father breaks horses, don’t he?” “ If you please, 
sir, when they can get any to break, they do break horses 
in the riny, sir.” Dickens, Hard Times, ii. 

(c) The inclosure in which pugilists fight, usually a square 
area marked oil by a rope and stakes. 

And being powerfully aided by Jenkin Vincent . . . 
with plenty of cold water, and a little vinegar applied ac- 
cording to the scientific method practised by the bottle- 
holders in a modern riny, the man began to raise himself. 

Scotty Fortunes of Nigel, ii, 

(d) The betting-arena on a race-course, (e) The space in 
wliich horses are exhibited or exercised at a cattle-show 
or market, or on a public promenade. 

One day, in the riny, Itawdon's stanhope came in sight. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xix. 

6. A combination of persons for attaining 
sucli objects as the controlling of the market 
in stocks, or the price of a commodity, or the 
effecting of personal and selfish (especially 
corrupt) ends, as by the control of political or 
legislative agencies. 

A [political] Piny is, in its common form, a small num- 
ber of persons who get possession of an administiative ma- 
chine, nnd distribute the offices or other good things con- 
nected with it among a band of fellows, of greater or less 
dimensions, who agree to divide with them whatever they 
make. The Eation, XIII. 333. 

Those who in great cities form the committees and w'ork 
the machine arc persons whose chief aim in life is to make 
their living by oflicc. . , . They cementtheirdominion by 
combination, each placing his influence at the disposal of 
the others, and settle all important measures in secret 
conclave. Such a combination is called a Piny. 

Pryce, Amer. Commonwealth, II. 75. 

7. I» the language of produce-exchanges, a de- 
vice to simplify the settlement of contracts for 
deliveiy, wlicro tho same quantity of a com- 
modity is called for by several contracts, the 
buyer in ouo being the seller in another, the ob- 
ject of tho ring being to fill all contracts by de- 
livery made by the first seller to the last buyer. 
T. JI. Bewey, Contracts, etc., p. CG. — 8. In arch.'. 
(o) A list, cincture, or annulet round a column. 
\h) An nrcbivoU, in its specific sense of the arch 
proper. 

They [old arches of stone or brick) differ from metal or 
wooden arches, Inasmuch as the compressed arc of mate- 
lials c.aned thenn^ is built of a number of separate pieces 
iiaving little or no colicsion. Encyc. Lrit., IV. 805. 

9, An instrument formerly used for taking the 
sun’s altitude, etc., consisting of a ring, usually 
of brass, suspended by a swivel, with a hole in 
one side, throu^li which a solar ray entering in- 
dicated the altitude upon tlio inner graduated 
concave surface. Compare ring-dial . — 10. In 
anyliny, a guide. — 11. In o/iof. and zodl., an 
annulus; any circular part or stnictnre like a 
ring or lioop: ns, a tracheal riny (one of the 
circular hoop-like cartilages of the windpipe) ; 
a Semitic riny (an annular somite, as one of the 
segments of a worm); a riny of color. — 12. 
In hot., same as annulus . — 13. A commercial 
measure of staves, or wood prepared for casks, 
containing four shocks, or 240 pieces — Abdom- 
inal ring. Sec ntifomi-mL— Annual ring, in hot., one of 
tho coiiCLiilric ln)cn* of wooil pi-odiiced > early in exoge- 
nous truiik't. Such lings result fiom the moie jioious 
Rtructure of the wood formed in Fining as compared with 
the autumn growth, a dilfercnce attributed to less and 
greater tension of tiie baik at the two seasons. In the 
exogens of tempei-nte region's, on account of the winter 
rest, tiie«ie zones are strongly marked; in tliose of the 
tropics they ai-e less oh\iou‘», but the same dllference of 
structure e\i«ts In them >\Uh few if any exceptions, save 
in caee.'^of Individual peeuHiiuty. In temperate climates 
a double ring is cxceptiomilly protluced in one season, 
owing to acc.'sation and resumption of growth, caused, for 
example, h) the strijiping of the leaves. It i.s a question 
whether some, especially tropical, trees do not normally 
form seiiiianmial rings correspomltnp to two grow ing sea- 
sons. Somewhat similar rings arefonned, several in a sea- 
Fon, in .such roots ns the beet. These have no refeience 
to seasons, hut result, according to De Bary, from the suc- 
cessive fonnation of camhimii-zones in thepciipheral layer 
of i)areiich)ma. Also annual layer or zone. — A ring! 
arlngl i^voa hall ! a hall ! under AnfL— Arthritic ring, 
tho zone of Injected blood-vessels surroumling the cor- 
ne.al margin, seen in iritis.— AtirlculoventriciUar ring, 
the margin of tlie auriculovcntricular opening.— Ben- 
zene ring, a circular gioup of six caibon and six hyilr(> 
gen atoms which is regarded as icprcsenting tlie consti- 
tution of benzene, and by which its iclations to its deiiv- 
atives may he most conveniently exjiressed. — Bishop’s 
ring. See 5W«r»p.— Broadwell rin^r, a pns-chcck for 
use in lieavy hrecch-loading guns, invented by L. NV. 
Broailwell. See yas-check and /maefure.— Bronchial 
rings, carfilapinohs hoops In the walls of the bronchi, 
serving to distend those air- passages. The)’aic often in- 
complete in a part (about half) of their ciicumfcrence, 
in which case they are more precisely called bronchial 
hal.f riny^. Such is the rule in birds. — Chinese rings, 
n set of seven lings used by prestipintors.— Ciliary 
ring, the inner ciicular part of the ciliary muscle. — 
Circumesophageal ring. See circmncsojihayeal.— 
Clearing r&g, in anyliny, a ring or ring shaped sinker 
used for clearing a foul hook. Such rings are of brass 
or h'on. comparatively heavy, opening with a hinge to 
be put on the line, and Iiaving a cord attacbed to re- 
cover tliem. In case the hook gets fast, the ring is run 
down to dislodge it; or if a salmon or stiiped-bass sulks. 
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the rint; Is slid down on the line to his nose. — Colored 
rings, in optic-^. See Xeivton'e rings . — Columns or pil- 
lars of the abdominal ring. See coli/mn.— Conuce- 
ring. See coniictf.— Crural ring. See ernraZ.— Decad 
ring. See (/rcat/.— Diaphragmatic ring, a name given 
by C'haussler to the irregulaily quadrilateral aperture by 
which the Inferior vena cava passes through the diaphragm 
to tilt* herirt. Also called /oraTTien See cut 

under diaphragm.— T\XLQ. Same as decad ring.— 
Douglas ring, a name given in Scotland and the north 
of England to a ring decorated with a heart or hearts, or 
having a lieart*sliaped seal or stone : in allusion to the 
“bloody heart,” tlie bearing of the Douglas family.— Epis- 
copal ring. Same as bishop's n/ij.— Esophageal, fairy, 
femoral nng. See the adjectives.— Fisherman’s zing. 
See fiohcrman . — Gcmow ring. Same as gemeUring . — 
Hernial ring, the constricted opening of a hernial sac. 
—Inguinal rings. S.ime as abdominal rings —Investi- 
ture ring. See investiture.— JAn'k p.d ring, a ring corn- 
jxjscd of two or more hoops hinged or linked together 
in sucli a way that it shuts up as a solid ring or can be 
opened and tlie parts broken asunder. — live, mandib- 
ular, medicinable, meteoric ring. See the adjectives. 
— Newton’s rings, a series of colored rings produced hy 
pressing a convex lens of very long focus against a plane 
surface of glass. The rings are due to interference. (See 
interjerence, fi.) These rings, in the case of white light, 
may be seven in number, and the order of color follows 
that known os Newton’s scale of colors. Sir Isaac New- 
ton was the first to investigate them (whence the name). 
— Nobili's rings, concentric colored rings fonned on a 
flat surface about a pointed electrode by the electroly- 
sis of certain salts. Nobili used a solution of lead upon 
a sheet of polished metal, the cathode being a platinum 
u ire.— Ocellary, ophthalmic, parheliacal rings. See 
the adjectives.— Open ring, a coupling-link which is left 
open on one side, the ends passing each other hut not 
touching. It is used in agricultural machines. Also 
called ca 2 >-ring and open litdc.— 'Fixy ling. See pixy.— 
Polarized rings, see inter/erenre figures, under inter- 
fercixce, 5.— Relnforce-rings. See mn/or«.— Ring- 
ajid-stafif investiture. See ccelesiasUcal inKestiture, un- 
der inrcrtif wrc.— Ring course. See cour^ci .— Ring neb- 
ula. See nebula . — >Ring of an anchor, that part of an 
anchor to which the cable is fastened.— Ring Of Venus, 
in palmistry, a curved line running below the mounts of 
Apollo and Saturn. See mouufJ, 5.— Ring settlement, in 
business transactions, a settlement inaoo by means of a 
ring. See dcf. 7. 

Where it appears that several parties have contracts be- 
tween each other, corresponding in all respects (except as 
to price), and that a ring settlement ctxn be made, the party 
flnulng said '■ ring ” shall notify all parties tliereto, leaving 
with each a copy thereof, and get their acknowledgment, 
from which tliiio the said ring shall be in force. 

New York Produce Exchange lleport, lsiS-9, p. ISO. 
Rings of a gun, in gun., circles of metal, of which there 
are five kinds, namely the base ring, reinforec-ring, trim- 
nioti-ring, cornice-ring, and muzzle-ring: but these terms 
do not in general apply to modern ordnance.— Rings Of 
the trachea. Sec tracheal rings, below.— Rosary ring. 
Same as deead Saturn’s ring. See Saturn.- 

Sclerotic ring of birds and various reptiles, tlie circlet 
of sm.all bones which suiTound the cornea, embedded in 
the sclerotic coat of the eye. See cut under sclerotal, n. 
—Split ring, a metallic ring split spirally, on which 
keys or other objects required to be kept together may be 
suspended by passing part of them tluough the spiral, so 
that tliey hang loose on the ring.— St. Martin’s rings, 
rings of copper or brass in imitation of gold. They may 
have been so called because the makers or venders of 
them resided within the collegiate church of St. Martin's- 
le-Grand. Ualliwdl. 

I doubt whether all bo gold that glistereth, sith saint 
Martins rings be but copper within, though they be gilt 
without, sayes the Goldsmith. 

Plaine Perccvall, in Brand's Pop, Antiq., II. 27, note. 
The ring, the prize-ring, pugilism and those connected 
with pugilism. 

The Ring was his chief delight, and a well-fought bat- 
tle between two accorajfiished bruisers causeii his heart 
to leap with joy. If. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 73. 

To come on the ringt, to take one’s turn. 

Judge infernal Jlynos, of Crete Kynge, 

Now cometh thy lotte ! now comestow on the rynge! 

Nat oonly for thy sake WTiten ys this story. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1887. 
To ride, run, or tilt at the ring, an exercise much In 
vogue in the sixteenth century in Europe, and replacing to 
a certain extent the justs or tilts of armed knights one 
against another. It was for the nobility nearly what the 
qumtain or similar games of tilting were for the people. 
A ring was suspended at a height, and the horsemen rode 
at it with a light spear with which they tried to carry it off, 
'Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Eindesay at the ring rides well. 

Scott, L. of L. 51., vi. 23. 
To take the mantle and ring. Seemajiffc.— Tracheal 
rings, in anat. and zool., the rings or hoops of cartilage 
(sometimes of bone) which are situated in the walls of 
the windf .pe and servo to keep that air-passage perma- 
nently distended. Such rings are usually of hyaline car- 
tilage and very elastic, but may ossify more or less com- 
pletely. They are numerous, closely succeeding one an- 
other along the course of the trachea. They are frequent- 
ly incomplete in a part of their circumference, or other- 
wise irregular, when, like the corresponding bronchial 
rings, they are known as half-rings. In animals whose 
necks undergo notable lengthening and shortening in dif- 
ferent attitudes of the liead. the rings provide for a cor- 
responding extension and contraction of the trachea, as 
notably in birds, whose tracheal rings arc regularly bev- 
eled alternately on the right and left sides, so as to slide 
over one another when the windpipe is contracted in re- 
traction of the neck. (See cut under tracheal.) Tracheal 
rings are normally much alike in most of the length of the 
windpipe, but commonly undergo special modifications at 
each end of that tube (see cricoid, n., and cut under pes- 
sulus ) ; less frequently rings are enlarged and con- 
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Eolldated In a dUatatlon called the tympanum. Several or- 
dinary rings are shown in the cats under /arynjiand mouth. 
—Tweed Ring, an association of corrupt politicians be- 
longing to tlie Tammany Society, which from about 1&G3 
to lb71 controlled nearly all the departments of adminis- 
tration in New York city, and plundered the city of many 
millions of dollars. The principal leaders were William 
51. Tweed (commissioner of public works, ebairman of the 
executive committee of Tammany Hall, and grand sachem 
of the Tammany Society), Connolly (comptroller of the 
city), and Sweeny (park commissioner). The ring was 
overthrown in 1871, and Tweed died in jail. — Vortex 
ring. See vortex . — Widow’s ring, a ring assumed by one 
who vows perpetual widowhood, a custom followed in the 
fourteenth century and later. Compare scidow's mantle, 
under mantle. (See also cramp-ring, mourning-ring, posy- 
ring, thumb-ring.) 

ring^ (ring), V. [< ME. ringcHy < AS. hriugian 
(also in comp. ymb-hnugiaHy surround, encircle) 
= D. ringcUf ring, wear a ring, =r OHG. gc- 
hringcuy MHG. ringcn; cf. G. (um-)ringenf sur- 
round, = Icel. hringn = Sw. ringa = Dan, ringc, 
furnish with a ring; from the noun: see ring'^y 
».] I. trans. 1. To bo round about in the form 
of a circle; form a ring about; encircle; en- 
compass; gird. 

Lord TalboL 

. . . ring'd about with bold adversity. 

Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 

Shak , I Hen. 51., iv. 4. 14. 
We arc left as scorpions ringed with fire. 

Shelley, The Cenci, ii. 2. 

2. To take a position around; surround; hence, 
to hem in; speeiScally, in Australia, to keep 
(cattle) together, by riding around them in a 
circle. 

5Iy followers ring him round ; 

He sits unarm’d. Tennyson, Geraint. 

I'll tell 30 U what. West, you'll have to ring them — pass 
the word for all hands to follow one another in a circle at 
a little distance apart. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, II. 12tJ. 

3. In the mandge, to exercise by causing to run 
round in a ring while being held by a long rein ; 
lunge. 

She caught a glimpse, through the glass door opening 
on the park, of the General, and a fine horse they were 
ringing, and she hurried out. Miss Edgeworth, U elcn, vi. 

4. To provide with a ring or rings; murk or 
decorate with rings ; especially, to fit with a me- 
tallic ring, as the finger, or as an animal or its 
nose ; also, to furnish with rings, or attach rings 
to, for the line to run in, as an anglers’ rod. 

On alle hure fyiie fyngres rychellclie yrynged, 

And thcr-on rede rubies and other riche stones. 

Piers Plowman (C), Hi. 12. 
Bing these fingers with thy household worms. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 31. 

5. To wed with a marriage-ring. [Rare.] 

I was bom of a true man and a ring'd wife. 

Tennyson, Queen 5Iary, i. 1. 

6. In hort.y to cut out a ring of bark from, as 
from a branch or root, in order to obstruct the 
return of the sap and oblige it to accumulate 
above the part operated on. 

One of the expedients for inducing a state of fruitful- 
ness in trees is the ringing of the branches or stem. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 244. 
Gaunt trunks of trees, whicli had been rung {erro- 
neously used for ringed] and allowed to die slowly, stood 
like white skeletons waiting to be felled and burned. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, The Head Station, p. 2, 
To ring a quoit, to throw it so that it encircles the pin. 
—To ring up cattle. See def. 2.— To ring up the an- 
chor, to pull the ring of an anchor close up to the cathead. 
II, intrans. 1. To form a ring. 

The rest which round about you ring, 
Faire Lords and Ladies which about you dwell. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI,, Int., st. 7. 

2. To move in rings or in a constantly curving 
course. 

A bird is said to ring when it rises spirally in the air. 

Encyc, Brit., IX. 7. 

ring2 (ring), v. ; pret. rang (sometimes rung), 
pp. rung, ppr. ringing. [< ;ME. ringcn, ryngen 
(pret. ringde, pi. ringden, ringeden; also (by con- 
fonnity with sang, sung, etc.) pret, rang, rang, 
pi. rungen, rongen, range, pp, rungen, i-rungen, 
i-rungc), < AS, hringan (weak verb, pret. bring- 
dc), clash, ring, = MD. ringhen, D, ringcn = 
Icel. Jiringja = Sw. ringa = Dan. ringc, ring; 
cf. Icel. lirang, a din, Dan. ranglc, rattle; prob. 
orig. imitative, or later considered so; perhaps 
akin to L, clangcre, sound, clang: see clang, 
clank, and cf, clink, ting^, fink, tinkle, etc.] I, 
trans, 1. To cause (a bell or other sonorous 
body, usually metallic) to sound, particularly 
by sri'iking, in the United States riny and toll are 
sometimes distinguished, the former being applied to 
swinging a bell so as to throw the clapper against it, and 
the latter to striking it while at rest with a hammer. 
See toll. 

Religiouse reuerencede hym and rongen here belles. 

Piers PlovmunniC), xxiii. 50. 


ring 

The statue of Mars bigan his hauberke rynge. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1573. 
Rejoice, you men of Aiigiers, ring your bells ; 

King John, your king and England’s, doth approach. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 312. 
'Whene’er the old cxcb.ange of profit rings 
Her silver saints’ hell of uncertain gains, 

51y merchant-soul can stretch both legs and wings. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 8 . 
“Give no credit ! “—these were some of his golden 
maxims, — “Never take paper-money! Look well to 
your change ! Bing the silver on the four-pound weight ! “ 
llawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 

2. To produce by or as by ringing, as a sound 
or peal. 

Ere to black Hecat^^s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. 

Shak., 5Iacbcth, iii. 2. 43. 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Milton, L’Allegro, 1. 114. 

3. To announce or celebrate by ringing; usher 
■with ringing, as of bells; hence, to proclaim or 
introduce musically : often followed by iti or 
out. 

He hade morthired this mylde he myddaye war rongene, 
With-owttyne mercy. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. D7C. 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 3. 197. 
The same considerations, supported by religious mo- 
tives, caused the strict prohibition of work on Sundays 
and festivals, and “on Saturday, or the eve of a double 
feast, after noon has been rting." ^ 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Inf., p. cxxxi. 
Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet. 

Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 

Tennyson, lu 51emoriam, Ixxxviii. 
Hear the mellow wedding-bells— . . . 

How they ring out their delight ! 

Poe, The Bells. 

4. To utter sonorously; repeat often, loudly, 
or earnestly; sound: as, to ring one’s praises. 

I would ring him such a lesson. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, v. 1. 
To ring bells backward. See backward.— To ring 
changes or the changes on. SeecAan^e.— To ring in. 
(a) To usher in by ringing. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, aeioss the snow. 

Tennyson. In Slemoriam, cvi. 
Hence— (M (also to ring Into). To introduce or bring In 
or into. [Slang.] 

They want to ring me into it {the performance of Bui- 
wer’8 “ Money but I do not see anything in it I can do. 

Lester Vt allack. Memories (Scribner’s Mag., IV. 723). 
To ring the change, to swindle in the changing of money 
by a complicated system of changing and rechanging, in 
order to produce confusion and deception.— To ring the 
changes. See change.— To ring the hallowed beU. 
Sec belli.— To ring up, to summon or rouse by the ring- 
ing of a bell : as, to ring up a person at the telephone; 
to ring up a doctor in the middle of the night. (Colloq.) 

II. iiitraus. 1. To give forth a musical, reso- 
nant, and metallic sound; resonnd, ns a bell or 
other sonorous body when set in sudden vibra- 
tion by a blow or otheiTN'ise : as, the anvil rang. 
Hys armour ryngis or clattirs horribly. 

G. Douglas, in Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
[(E. E. T. S.), p. 112, Gloss. 
Now ryngen trompes loude and clarioun. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1742. 
Duke. 5Vho call’d here of late? 

Prov. None, since the curfew rung. 

Shak., 51. for 51., iv. 2. 78. 
And the ancient Rhyme rnuf/ strange, with its passion and 
its change, 

Here where all done lay undone. 

Mrs. Browning, Rhyme of the Duchess 5ray. 
The silken gauntlet that is thrown 
In such a quai rel rings like steel. 

ITAiffier, To Friends under Arrest for Treason against the 

[Slave Power. 

2. To ring a boll; especially, to give a signal 
with a bell: as, to ring for a servant or a mes- 
senger. 

B\jdl. A cough, sir, which I caught with ringing in the 
king’s affairs upon his coronation-day, sir. . . . 

Fal. I will take such order tliat thy friends shall ring 
for thee. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2 . 198. 

We . . . shallhavcnoneed of 5Ir. Bowls’s kind services. 
5Ir. Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we want you, 
Thackeray, 5’anity Fair, xiv. 

3. To sound loudly and clearly, lik^ the tone 
of a bell; be distinctly audible : as, the music 
still rings in our oars. 

Thene herde he of that hyse hil ... a wonder breme 
noyse, . . . 

What ! hit wharred, & whette, as water at a mulne, 

What! hit nisched, A range, rawthe to liere. 

Sir Oaxcaxjnc and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2204. 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 74. 
Ere the sound of an axe in the forest had rung. 

yVhitticr, The 5Ierrimack. 

4. To resound; reverberate; echo. 

The silver roof of the Olympian palace rung again witli 
applause g? the fagt. R. fonson, (Jyuthja’s Revels, i. I, 



ring 

Ten thousand harps . . . tuned 
Angelic harmonies; the earth, the air, . , . 

The heavens, and all the constellations rung. 

mUon, r. L., vil. 662. 

5. To have the sensation of a continued hum- 
ming or buzzing soimd: as, to make one’s head 
ring. 

My ears still ring with noise; I’m vext to death, 
Tongue-killed, and have not yet recovered breath. 

Drgdcn, Aurengzebe, il. 1. 

With both his c.ara 

Hinging with clink of mail and clash of spears, 

The messenger went forth upon his way. 

William Morris, Earthly Taradisc, 11. 2S7. 

6. To exorcise or follow the art of boll-ringing. 
— 7. To be filled ^vith report or talk: as, the 
whole town rings with his fame. 

What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, frieiul, to have lost them ovcrplled 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

Milton, Sonnets, xvil. 

Hear of him ! . . . all our countrj’ of him. 

liunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 22S. 

8. To bo widely heard of or known; bo cele- 
brated. 

Fairfax, whoso name in arms through Europe rings. 

Filling each inoutli with envy or nlth praise. 

Milton, Sonnets, x. 

To ring backward, In hdl-ringing, to sound a peal or 
change in an order the reverse of the usual one : formerly 
used as an alarm signal. 

It genomlly concerneth all, and particularly behooveth 
c^erJ one to look about him when ho lic.arcth the bells 
n/j<nX'^ Imckivard, and socth the tire running forward. 

G. Uarveg, Four betters. 
To ring down, to conclude; end at once: a tlie.atrlcal 
plmise, alluding to the custom of ringing a bell to give 
notU'o for the fall of the curtain 

It is time to ring down on these remarks DicKcns. 
To ring In g/wat.), to signal the conduetor to begin the 
overture — To ring off, to signal the close of a commu* 
nication by telephone. (Oollo<i.] — To ring upftA^at X to 
gi\o the signal foi raising the curtain. 

ring- (ring), [< t'.] 1. Tli(‘ sound of 

n bell or other sonorous body, usunllv metallic; 
the sound pruduood by striking metal; n clang; 
a peal. 

In vain with cymbals’ ring 

Thej call the grlsl) king. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 20>. 

flood were the days of jure, wlien men >vero tried 
13y nn .7 of shields, os now by nu'/ <>f words. 

I.oucO, X'ojnge to Vlnlninl. 

2. Any loud sound, or tin- sounds of numerous 
voices; Round continued, repcatod, or rovor- 
borated. 

The King, full of confldence and a.osnratiee. as a Prince 
that had lieene victorious in Patt.alle, and had prevailed 
with his I’arllainent in all that he desired, and lia<l the 
Jhng of Acel.unntlons fic^h In ids eares lliunght tlio re-t 
of ihs Italgne slionld tie but Pin). 

Hacon. Ill'-t Hen \ II., p 17. 

3. (’harafteristio sound. 

Finally, the Inspiration of all three 1ms a llterar)' source ; 
for, while two profes^edl) revive the practice of ancient 
masters, the third tliougb <leallng witli conlemixirary in- 
terests. expresses lilmself In a borrow ed st) le, w lilch glv cs 
Ills verse id) the nng of ancient rhetoric. 

(JuarUTlg Hcc. (Imp. Diet.) 

M’ailiifigton’s letter of '* liuinage to his Catholic inajcst)*’ 
for this gift of jaeka^'-es, ’ bent llirotigh the Prime Min- 
ister of Spain in 1ms a diverting lina 

Tlw O-nlimj, \XXVII. S3‘A 

4. A sot of bells lulled to onch other; nchimc, 
peal, or enrillon. 

I am like a fnniouR cathednd with two nn.7 of bells, a 
sweet chime <in both sides. .‘^Itirlrt/, 15|rd in a Page. 11. 1. 

Here is also a ver)' fine n;i7 ipf six IivUr. and they mighty 
tuneable /V/a/x, Diary, III 102. 

Cracked In or within the ring, cracked in sound ; fail- 
ing of the true ring, as money when ti'^ted by striking 
again'^t something else , hence, in geiienil, llavvetl , nmrre<l 
by defeet.s. 

Pray flo'l, > our voice, like apiece of uncurrent gohl, bo 
not cracked icitlan the ring. Shak , Hamlet, II. 2. 4-lb. 

ring-armature (ring'Ur^ma-tur), n. An arma- 
ture in which tho coils of xv ire are wound round 
a ring. The Gvammo armature is the best- 
known type of this form. 

ring-armor (ring'iir'’inpr), n. (a) Same ns ring- 
mmi. (h) Armor made by sovv ing rings of met- 
al on a background of leather or cloth. See 
cut in next column. 

ring-banded (ring'ban’dcd), (t. Encircled or 
ringed with a band of color.— Ring-banded Bol- 
dlor-bug. See Perillm. 

ring-bark (ring'bUrk), r. /. To girdle, as n 
tree. 

ring-barker (riug'bar*'k6r), n. One who barks 
trees circularly about the trunk, in order to 
kill tbom. 

ring-barking (ring'biir'king), n. The practice 
of barking trees in rings about the trunk, in 
order to kill them. 
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King-aniior. (From Viollct-le-Duc*s ** Diet. <lii Mobillcr fran^ats.'*) 


ringbill (rhiR'bil), «. Tlio ring-ncekod seniip 
or duck, FuUx coUaris or FuUgtila riifttorqiics; 
the moonbill. G. Trmnhull; .T. ,T. Andtihoti. 
[Illinois and Kentucky.] 
ring-billed (ring'bild),n. Having (lie l)iil ringed 
witli color: ns, tlio ring-billed gull (wliieli see, 
under gidl"). 

ring-bird (ring'bOrd), )i. Same as ring-Vuniing. 
ring-bit (ring'bit), 11 . In hnrncss, a bit -with 
a ring-cbeck, wlueli may bo oitlier loose or 
fixed. 

ring-blackbird (ring'blnk'bt-rd), «. The ring- 
ouzel, Merula lorgiintn. See cut under on:cl. 
ring-bolt (ring'bolt), ii. [= D. ring-hont = G. 
nng-bohen = Pan. riiigcboll=:Sv:. ring-bull; ns 
ring^ -k bolG.] In sliips, a nictnllic’bolt with 
an evo to wliich is fitted a ring, 
ring-bone (ring'bon), n. f< Pan. ring-ben, ring- 
bone; et.AH.bring-bdn, a circular bone; as riin/t 
-k iioMcl.] 1. In /((mVrv, a bony cnlliis or ex- 
ostosis, the result of iiiAnmination, on one or 
botli iinstorn-bones of a bor.-.e, rvhicli some- 
times extends to tlio intei-]dialnngeal joints and 
onuses immobility and lameness. — 2. Tlio dis- 
ease or disordercil condition in liorses wliieli is 
caused liy ring-bone: ns, a liorse afTected by 
ring-bone and .sjiiivin. 

Heaves, curb, spavin, sidebom*, and ringbone arc tlic 
inoel ordlimr}' nilmeiits in burses. 

-I. 7*. Allen, in Anicr. Auriculliirlst, IS^C. 

ring-boot (riugMidt), «. A ring of caoutchouc 
placed oil the fetlock of n horse lo cause him to 
travel wider, and thus orevent interfering, 
ring-brooch (ring'brocli), n. A brooch Ihe 
boily of whicli consists of a bar bent to a ring 
form, but not joined. The ends terminate in n ball, 
or irbibular or neorn shaped onmineiit ; and the j>Iii or 
nous Is feenrtai to tlic eiirvetl l»ar by belnc t»ent rounii It, 
but ntoviin; freely upon II TIiIr fonn of !»roocli was com- 
mon ainonc the iiortlieni imlionB of F.imipu In the early 
mUldle uses. 

ring-buntiug (ring'bun'ling), «. The reed- 
buntiiig, Kmhtriza schanidus: so callml from 
its collar. Also rnig-hird, ring-fold. [Local, 
Ilritish.T 

ring-bush (ring'bu'^li), u. A socket liavinganti- 
frii’tion rings or rolls on its interior jierimeter, 
as ill some forms of rope-block. JC. II. Knight. 
ring-canal (ring'ka-nal'). a. 1. Tlio circular 
pcriidieral enteric cavity of cadonterntos, open- 
ing upon the exterior and continued by pro- 
cesses into the radiated parts of the nniinnl ; an 
annular enteroetele. 

The peripheral portion of the lumen of the orlKliml en- 
teric cavity forms Uic ring-canal v^iilcli runs allround tlic 
niarpln of the disc, and Is continued into tiie hollow ten- 
t.acles. Encge. Hrit., .XII. 61*0. 

2. A circular canal of the water-vascular sys- 
tem of ail ochinoderm. 

The only trace of the water-system Is to be found In the 
ring-canal round the gullet. Stand. Kat. Hist., 1. 170. 

ring-carrier (ring'knr'i-Or), n. A go-bctxyocn ; 
one wiio transacts business between parties. 

irw. Mnn^', bang you I 

Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier! 

Sfiak., All’s Well, Hi. 6, O.'i. 

ring-chuck (ring'clnik), n. A chuck or nppond- 
ngo to a lathe with n brass ring fitted over the 
end. 

ring-cross fring'kros), n. A figure ropresont- 
iiig a Greek cross in a circle, incised or carved 
in relief on many works of prehistoric art: the 
figure is tliought to indicate the sun and also 
the active or masculine principle in creation. 
JVorsadf S. K. Handbook, Danish Arts, p. 33. 


ringed 

ring-dial (ring'di'’’al), n. A kind of portable sun- 
dial, consisting of a metal ring, broad in propor- 
tion to its diameter, and 
liaving slits in the direc- 
tion of its circumference, 
which can be partially 
closed or covered by a 
sliding appliance on the 
outside of the ring. There 
are divisions on the outside 
denoting the months of the 
year, and figures on the inside 
denoting the hour of Ihe day. 

By partly closing the slit, so 
as to lot the rays of the sun 
pass through that part of it be- 
longing to the current month 
(ns in tJio direction ab in the cut), the hour of the day is ap- 
proximately denoted by the point where the beam of light 
strikes the inside of the ring. 

ring-dog (ring'dog), n. An iron implement for 
hauling timber, made by connecting two com- 
mon dogs by means of a ring througn the eyes. 
"VMien united with cordage they form a sling- 
dog. See cut under dog. 
ring-dotterel (ring'dot'^6r-el), n. The ringed 
plover, JligidUtcs hiaticuia. Also cdWedsca-dot- 
ierdf ringJestone, sea- or sand-lari’, and by many 
other names. See ring-plover, and cut under 
JEgialUcs. 

ring-dove (ring'duv), n. [= Dan. ringduc = 
Sw. ringdufva ; as ring'^ + dovc"^. Cf. equiv. D. 
ringcl-diti/z:! (S. ringcliauhc (< G. ringcl, dim. of 
ring, a circle, + tanhe = E. doiT^).J 1. The 
ringed dove, wood-pigeon, or cushat, Cohtmha 
pnlumhits, a common European bird, distin- 
guiahod by this name from the stock-dove (C. 
nuns) and rock-dove {C. livia), the only other 
British members of this genus, it is about 17 
Inches long and tJO inches in extent of wings. Tlie plu- 
mage of the upper parts is prnjisli-bliic, tinged with brown 
on the wings and scapulars ; the back nml sides of (he neck 
nrcbrighl-grccn and pnrpllsh-icd, with two cream-colored 
patches; the fore-neck ami breast aie leddlsh-purple ; 
there Is n white patch on the wing, including four outer 
sccomlarj’ coverts; tlie bill Is partly red; the iris Is yel- 
low; and the feci are cnmiliie. The ling-dove subsists on 
grains, neorns, ivy-beiTles, and other wild fruits, and Injs 
two w bite eggs on a nest w hich may be described as a plat- 
form of sticks so loosely put together that often the eggs 
may bo seen throngli It. 

2. A small dove, Tnrtnr risorins, now known 
only iti confinement, Imving tlio general ]du- 
mngo of a )>ulc dull creamy color, ■with a black 
half-ring around tlio jiapo of tlie neck, 
ring-dropper (ring'drop‘'6r), n. One who prac- 
tises ring-dropping. 

Some rinn droppers write out nn account and make a 
little parcel of jewelleiy, and when they pick out their 
man they say, “If you jilease, sir, will you read this for 
me and tel) mu wluit 1 shall do with these things, ns I've 
Just found tliemV" 

Maghew, London Labour and London Poor, I. SSa. 
ring-dropping (ving'drop'ing), ii. A trick prac- 
lised ui)oii simple peonlc h^' rogues in various 
ways. One mode is (icscribed in the quota- 
tion. 

In wc jiretcnd to have found a ring, and 

n«k some simple-looking fellow if it's good gold, as It’s 
only Just ])lckeil up. Sometimes It is Immediately pro- 
nounced gold : cll, It 'b no use to me,” we'll sny, “will 

>ou buy It?” Often they aie foolish enough to buy. and 
. . . they give you otdy a Bhillliig or two for an luticle 
wlilch If really gold would bo woith eight or ten. 

Maghew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 351. 

ringe (rinj), n. [Supposed to be used for *rinsc, 
< rinse, r.] A wliisk made of lieath.— Ringe- 
hcather, the heatli-plant, Krica Tetralix, used in making 
rlnge.s. Jamieson. 

ringed(riiigd),p.(f. [<^IE. ringed, (.JiS.hringcd, 
furnished with or formed of rings, pp. of hrin- 
gitin, encircle, surround: see 1. Sur- 

rounded with or ns with n ring; having a ring 
or rings; encircled. 

Ho cautiously felt the weight of thenn^ff? and polished 
nid. r/ic Centuri/, XXXI. 31. 

2. In hot., suiToiinded by elevated or depressed 
circular lines or bands, as tho roots or stems 
of some plants. — 3. InrnoV.: (r?) Annular; cir- 
cular; foiTued into or shaped like a ring. (7>) 
Having an annulus; aiinulated; marked with 
a ring or with rings; collared: ns, a ringed 
plover; iho ringed (.\ovo’, tho ringed siinkc. (c) 
Composed of rings; annulose, annulate, or an- 
nuioid ; formed of a series of annulations : as, 
tho ringed tjqic of stnictnrc; a ringed worm. — 
Ringed* onimols, tho Jnnufoyn.— Ringed guard, a 
modincation of thccupguard or shell-guard, in which the 
ricasso Is nearly covered by ii scries of rings of steel form- 
ing n deep bollou’ cup, its mouth toward the grip of Iho 
liilt. A common modincation of this Is where a steel bar, 
forming a continuous liclix, rc])laccs the rlng^s.— Ringed 
guillemot. Sec Ringed plover. Seenng- 

Ringed seal, the fetid seal, or llord-seal. Pa- 
f/(miv» hispida. See cut under Ringed make. 

‘Seo^nAe.— Ringed worms, the annelids or Annelida. 



ringed-arm 

ringed-arm (rmgd'arm), One of the CoJo- 

hrachia. 

ringed-carpet (ringd'kar^pet), ». A British 
georaetrid moth, Doarmia cinchtria, 
ringent (rin'jent), a, [= F. ringcuty < L. rin- 
grn{t^)s, ppr. of rhigiy gape open-mouthed. Gf. 

rinia, nwc^.] 1. In hot,y gaping: noting 
a bilabiate corolla with the lips widely spread 
and the throat open, as in the dead-nettle, 
Lnwinin . — 2. In zool.y gaping irregularly, as 
p;irts of some zoophytes and the valves of some 
^hell^. 

ringer^ (ring'er), «. [< ring^ + -crl.] In quoits^ 
a throv.' by which the quoit is cast so as to en- 
circle the pin. 

Each plJ'Jvr attempts to make liis quoit pitch on the 
hob or pin so tint the head of the latter passes through 
the circular opening in the center of the missile. Such a 
success is termed a nn7«*r, and two is scored. 

Enoje. Erit., XX. ISO. 

ringer- (rins'er). «. [< 4- -cri.] 1. One 

who rings; specifically, p, bell-ringer. 

The nnj'Ta rang with a will, and he pave the ringerg a 
crown. " Tf/invyo?!, The Grandmother. 

2. Any apparatus for ringing chimes, or a bell 
of any kind. 

A novel feature of this hell is that the ringer and pongs 
are Inside of the case. Elect Rev. (Ainer.), XV. x\i. 3. 

3. In vii)ihig, a crowbar. 

ring-fallerf (ring'fu'ler), «. Same as ring^ 
(Jropper. Xnrcfi. 

ring-ience (ring'fcns), n. A fence continuous- 
ly eucircHug an estate or some considerable ex- 
tent of gi'onnd: lienee, any bounding or inclos- 
ing line; a limit or pale. 

Tn that Aupn«tnn era wc deser)' a clear belt of cultlva* 
tion, . . . running In a ring-Jcuce about the Mediterra- 
nean. i3t* Homan ilcaJs- (Z)ari«.) 

The union of the two estates, Tipton and Frcshltt, lying 
cliarmlnriy nUhln a rini/^/cnee, was a prospect that nat- 
tered him for his eon and heir. 

George Eliot, Middlcmarch, Lvxxiv. 

ring-finger (ring'fmg'gi'r), n. [< AS. /iriiiij- 
finiji-r = D. nil;/-! b\gcr = G. Den. Sw. ritta-fin- 
}icr; as ri)i;/l +\tiiiycr.] The third finger o£ the 
left hand, on wliieli tlie marriage-ring is jiiaccd ; 
in annt., tlie tliird finger of either hand, tecli- 
meally called t!i(‘ niiiiKhin'i. 
ring-fi'sll (ring'fislil, II. A kind of coliia, XVii- 
riitr niiini, pi'obably not dilTerent from 7.'. ciiita- 
<ln. .Si-e ent under cohin. [New South Wales.] 
ring-footed fring'fnt'cd), n. Having ringed 
or aiinulatcdfcet: as. the riiig-foo(cd gnat, C'li- 
IcT niivnhilii‘1, of Europe, 
ring-formed (ring'fdrmd), a, [= Dan. ring- 
formet; as r//i;/l -i-/or«i + -cd-."] Sliaped like 
a ring; annular; circular, 
ring-fowl (ring'foul), ii. .S.imo as riiig-hiiiitiug. 
ring-frame (ring'fram), ii. Any ono of a class 
of spinning-in.iehincs with vertical spindles, 
now e.xtcnsivoly used, in which the winding of 
each tiircad is governed by passing through tlio 
oye of a small steel loop’callcd a trarclcr, one 
of wliicli revolves around each spindle in an 
annular way called tlic riii.i/. These rinca arc sup- 
ported by a horizontal bar, which moves up and down in 
such manner as to phe a sh-apu to the cap on the splriillo 
that .adapt*; it for use in a “huttlc. Also called ri/ig-f/irfi»-flr, 
ring^ffirrirtlc /rame, ring^and-traveler yjmincr, and ri«^- 
gj/inner, 

ring-gage (ring'gaj), ». 1. A measure, oon- 
.<;isting of a ring of fixed size, used for measur- 
ing .«5i)lierical objf‘ct.«. and also for tho .separat- 
ing or classif^inc of objects of irregular form. 
Thu«, oysters ha^e lifcn sorted by two or three rings of 
diderent sizes through which they are allowed to drop. 
2, A piece of wnml, ivory, or the like, general- 
ly conical in form, but usually having minute 
steps or offsets : it is used for measuring finger- 
ring.s, a number being affixed to every offset, 
ring-handle (ring'han'dl), n. A han’dlo, as of 
a jar or other vessel, formed by a ring, cspie- 
cially a free ring banging loose'in a socket or 
eyelet attached to tlie liody of tho vessel, 
ring-head (ring'hed), n. An instrument used 
for stretching woolen clotli. 
ring-hedge (ring'hej), n. Same as ring-fcncc. 
Lo, how’ Apollo's Pegasses prepare 
To rend the iing hcilge of our llorlzon. 

Davies, Summa Totalis, p. 11, {Davies.') 

Eingicula (rin-jik'u-ljl), «. [NL., irreg., with 
dim. sufiix, < D. ring't, gape: boo ringcni.1 A 
genus of teotibranehiates with a narrow ringent 
mouth, t™ieal of the family Uiiigicidida’. 
Eingiouliaffi (rin-ji-ku'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Jlinginiila -h -ida.) A family of tectibranchi- 
ato gastropods, typified by tho gonns Jihigicida. 
The animal has a rcllected cephalic disk developed back- 
ward In a siphon-llke manner, aiuJ fr?cth in few’ series. The 
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shell is ventricose with a narrow ringent aperture. The 
species live in warm seas. 

ringing^ (ring'ing), «. ^Verbal n. of riug^j v.] 

1. Decoration by means of rings or circlets; 
rings collectivel3% 

The ringing on the arms, which the natives call brace- 
lets. 0. 0. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 203. 

2. In hort.j tho operation of cutting out a circle 
of bark. See ring'^j r. 6. 

ringing^ (ring'ing), «. [< iLE. ringingc; verbal 
n, of V.] 1. The act of sounding or of 

causing to sound, as sonorous metallic bodies; 
the art or act of making music with belLs. 

Tlie Talipols cucr}’ Monday arise early, and by the ring- 
ing of a Bason call together the people to their Sermons. 

Fitrchas, Bilgrimage, p. 470. 

2. A ringing sound: the bearing of a sound 
as of ringing.^ Ringing in (or of) the ears, ringing 
sounds not caused by ertemal vibrations ; tinnitusouriura. 
Thou Shalt hear (he “Xever. ficver," wliisper’d by the 
phantom years. 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 
ears. Tennyson, Locksley Uall. 

ringing- (riug'ing), p. <1. Having or giving tho 
sound of a bell or other resonant metallic body ; 
resounding: as. ar/«/7/iJ/7voice; nnpiHp cheers. 
Aungellcs w ith Instnimentes of organes & p5’pe3, 

A ri.»l rotes IlyresJ it the reken fythel, . . . 

Aboulte mj l.ady watj lent. 

.Ufi/eriTfire Poei/K (ed. Morris), h. 1032. 

ringing-engine (riuK'ing-on'jin), «. A simple 
form of pile-driver in which tho weight is r.siscd 
between timber gtiidcs by .u rope manned by a 
gang of men. A'. II. Knight. 
ringingly (ring'ing-li), adr. 'With a ringing 
sound; resonantly, like the sound of a bell, 
ringing-out (ring'ing-ont'), >1. In tho language 
of produce-exchanges, the settlement of a mim- 
her of contracts which call for the deliveiy of 
the same quantity of a commodity, tho buj’cr 
in ono being tho seller in another, and tho op- 
eration consisting in bringing tho eeller in tho 
fii-st contract and the buyer in the last toge- 
ther and dropping tho iutenuedinto parties. 
T. IT. nmaj. Contracts, etc. 
ring-joint (ring'joint), II. 1. A joint formed by 
means of oireiilar flanges. 

From thc«e reservoirs st.art the dlstributinp mains, all 
of wldch arc of cast Iron with riiw joints. 

Set. Ainer , X. 8., LV. IW. 

2 . lu ciriom., a very short, disk-liko joiut; spe- 
cifically, such n joint in tho gowiculato nntonnro 
of certain .sinall between the pedi- 

cel or tliird joint and tho flagellum, 
ring-keeper {nng'ke'^pCT), ». A small thin 
piece of brass or copper that liolds n ring or 
guide to an anglers’ rod. Xorris. 
ringle (ring^l), ». [= Ml). *ringhcl = MLG. 

ringcl (in comp.), a ring, ringclc, a sunflower, 
= *G. ringeJ, a ring; dim. of mpi.] A little 
ring. [()b.'=olete or prov. Eng.] 

Some clopcv, chclne, collers of Iron, ringle. or inniinclc. 

Ifarl. .MS., quoted In Biblon -Turncr’R Vncmiits nud 
fVagrancy, p. 117. 

ringle (ring'l), r. i, [= JID. ringhclen ; < ringle; 
from the noun,] To ring; fit with a ring, as the 
snout of a hog. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

From rootlnc of pasture, i Inc hojr yc had need, 

Which hetuK well riugUd, (he hetter do feed. 

Thouph younpwlth their ciders will llchtly keep best, 
Yet spare not lo ringle both preat nml the rest 

Tus«er. Scptemlicr’s Iliishaudry, st. SD. 

As n hot proud hr>rsc highly disdains 
To have his head controIUil, Imt hrenkB the reins, 
forth the riugUd bit, and with his hoves 
Check.s the BUbinlswlvc croiind. 

Marlonc, Hero and i.eander, il. 1-13. 

ringleader (ring'lo^der). ». [< ring^ + Icatlcr^.'] 
It. One wlio leads a ring, ns of dancers; one 
who opens a ball. 

bpon such prounda It maybe reasonable lo allow 8t. 
Toter a prim.acy of order; such a one ns tho ringleader 
h.alh in a dance. Barroir, Works, VII. 70. 

Hence — 2. The lender or chief in any enter- 
prise ; particularly, one who leads ami incites 
others to the violation of tho law or the recog- 
nized rules of society: ns, the ringleader in a 
riot or a mutiny. 

Lady Eleinor, the protector's wife, 

Tlic ringleader und head of all this rout. 

&'AnA',2llen. VI,, II. l.lTO. 
Wo have found this man a pestilent fellow, . . . and a 
ringleader of the sect of the Xararencs. Acts xxiv. f*. 

ringless (ring'les), a. [< ring'i- -h -fm.] Hav- 
ing or wearing no ring; as, a ringless finger, 
ringlestone (ring'l-ston), v. Same as ring-doU 
tcrcl. Sir T. Browne, [Norfolk, Eng.] 
ringlet (ring'lot), «. [< ringl- -b -ief.] 1. A 
circle, in a poetical or unusual sense; a ring 
Other than a fmgor-ring: used loosely. 


ring-ouzel 

To dance our ritiffiets to the whistling whid. 

SAni., 51. N. D., ii. 1. 8G. 

Who first inysses’ woudTous how shall bend, 

And thro* twei^ e n'nyicis the fleet arrow send. 

Him will I follow. Pope, Odyssey, xxi. 70. 

2. A curl of hair; usually, a long and spirally 
curled lock, as distinguished from one of the 
small natui'aUy curled locks of short hair. 

She . . . 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disshevcl’d, hut in wanton rinylcts waved 
As tile vine curls her tendrils. Alilton, It L., iv. 300. 
Ho longer sliall tliy comely Tresses break 
In flowing Itingtets on thy snowy Neck. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

3. An English collectors’ name for certain sa- 
tyrid butterflies: thus, Epincphclc hgpcrnntltus 
is tho ringlet, and Cocnonymplia iiphon is the 
small ringlet. 

ringleted (ring'let-ed), a. [< ringlet + -cd^.'] 

1. Adorned with ringlets; we.iring the hair in 
ringlets. 

Thither at their will they haled the yellow-n'iiofdcd 
Britoncss. Tennyson, Boadicea, 

2. Curled ; worn in ringlets or cm-Is. 

A full.hlown, very plump damsel, fair as waxwork, W'ith 
handsome and regular features, languishing blue eyes, and 
ringleted yellow hair. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxi. 

ring-lock (ring'lok), ii. A form of letter- or 
puzzle-loek which Ims several movable rings 
snrrottnding tho bolt. Tlie grooves of these rings 
must he brought into a straight line nith one another 
liefore the Iiolt can be passed througli them. 

ring-locket (ring'lok'ot), «. A loekot, as of a 
Bword-seabbard, which has a loose ring through 
wltioh the hook of tho sword-belt can be passed, 
ring-mail (ring'mal), n. [< ring^ -i- mailt-.] 
(a) Chain-mail, (i) In some writers, mail hav- 
ing unusually large links or rings: in attempt- 
od discrimination of different styles of chain- 
mail. 

Biny-mnil dilTcrs from chain mail in the rings of the 
lattcr'lieing intcilaced nitli eacli other, nnd strongly fas* 
toned witli ritots. Fairholt. 

ring-mallet(ring'mnl’t‘t). ». A mallet the head 
of which is strongthenod by moans of rings 
driven on it. 

ring-man (ring'mnn), II.' [< ME. rgngc man, 
tho ring-finger; < ringt -b man.] If. The third 
finger of tlio haiul; the ring-finger. 

And wlien n mnn shootctli, tlie might of ids slioot Heth 
on tlie foremost Anger and on the rinymnn; tor the mid- 
dle Anger, which is the stiongest, like a Inbtier, startetli 
liack, nnd hcaretli no welglit of tlie string in ft manner at 
all. Ascham, Toxophllns (ed. ISW), p. 101. 

2. Olio interested in matters connected with 
tho ring — that is,witli prize-fighting; a sport- 
ing or betting mnn. 

No ringmen to force llic betting and deafen you with 
tlieir blatant prolfers. Latrrence, tiny I.ivingstone, i.x. 

ring-master (ring'inns'tOr), n. Ono who has 
eliargo of ilie pcrfonnanccs in a circus-ring, 
ring-money (ring'mun'i), II. 1. Rudely formed 
rings nnd ring-shaped or pen- 
annular bodies of bronze and 
other materials found among 
the remnins of niieient peo- 
ples of Europe, nml generally 
lliouglit to liavo been used, 
at least in some eases, ns 
money. — 2. In modei-n times, 
same ns maniliat, 
ring-mule (ring'mul), ii. An 
occasional name for the ring-frame, 
ringneck (ring'nok), ii. 1. One of several 
kinds of ring-plovers. In tlic I'nilcd States Hie name 
is chiolly given to .liginlites fnnipnlinatns, the seniipal- 
niatetl plover ; also to ./i. inr/odns 1 lie piping-plover. See 
jBgtnlites, nml cut nmlei pijnny-gilorer. 

2. Tlie ring-necked duck or bastard broad- 
bill, I'ltligitla rufitorepicn, having a reddish ring 
around tho black neck in the male, 
ring-necked (ring'nekt), a. Having a ring of 
color around the neck ; collared ; torqiiato. — 
ElnE-necked loon, pheasant. See Hie nouns, 
ring-net {ring'nct), II. [< r/ii.i/i -b nrii. Cf. AS. 
hringnet, ‘a net of rings,’ coat of mail.] A net 
whose mouth is stretclied upon a hoop or ring, 
as tho ordinary bnttorfly-net used by entomolo- 
gists. Such a ring-net consists of leno, muslin, or otiicr 
veiy light fabric, stretched upon a hoop of wood or metal 
attaclied to a silort wooden liandle, and is made baggy m- 
ther than pointed, Hiat Hio insects may not get jammed. 

ring-ouzel (ring'ii'zl), n. A bird of the thntsh 
kind, Titrdns lorqtinlun or Hernia torqvata, re- 
semliiiiig and closely related to the blackbird, 
Tardus mcriila or Alcriila vulgaris, but having a 
white ring or bar on tlio breast ; tlio ring-black- 
bird, See cut under oii;c(, 



Gniilnh Rint:-money, 
piiM — Hntisli Museum. 
Si2c of (he originAl.) 
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ring-parrot (iing'par'''ot),)i. Aeommonindian ringstraked (ring'strakt), a. Same as riiig- 
parrot, Paticornis torquatus, having a ring or sirenled. 

collar on tho neck ; also, any species of tho ring-Streaked (ring'strekt), a. Having circu- 
lar streaks or lines on tho body. Also ring- 
stral;cd. 



same genus, in wliicli tliis coloration is a char- 
acteristic feature. The spccic.'i named I 3 the one com- 
nioTilj ri.ptc'iOJitcMl jis tlu- vahaim or ‘vehicle of llic Ilhulii 
poll Kiinm, eniieiiuimllnp to the clnssk Eros or ('Uphl, 
nml is 111010 fiillj lulled ro-^c-rinjcit parraKcct. See /’«• 
I<’Corni'i 

ring-perch (ring'piToli), n. Tlie common ycllou’ 
jicrcn of Nortli America, Perm Jltirracois, 
ring-plain (rinL;'plun), u. One of tlio nearly 
levof eirenlar iirc'iis upon tlio tuoon’s Hurfnee 
which are surroumleil iiy higli ri<Ig<'S or walls, 
uii'l which have no central crater. Also called 
U'filhtl fthnn ami roinjuirti fl 
ring-plover (ring'pluv cr). a, A ring-necked 
]»lover; any one of tlie nuiny small ]>lovcrs of 
the genus ^Pfiifihtr\, which liave 1 he head, neck, 
or breast annulnteil, collared, or ringo*l with 
color. There arc many speeles <df m-irlv all parts of tlio 
world Thf Eur'ijieaii rlac-dolteiel and tin' Amrricati 
rhiptnil; are f.uuilnr examples. See eats under Aa/fdrr, 
ptpiii'i plot I r, and .I.irialttr.*. 


Ho removed that day the ho goats that were rinfj- 
straked and spotted. Gen. xxx. 35. 

ringtail (ring'tal), ?i. 1. A ring-tailed bird of 
proy: especially, the female or young male 
harrier, Circus cyanens. 

Thou royal ring-tail, fit to fly at nothing 
Put poor men’s poultry I 

Beau, and FI., I’hilastcr, v. 4. 

2. A small quadrilateral sail, set on a small 
mast on a sliip^s 
taffrail; also, a 
studdingsail set 
upon tho gait of a 
foro-and-aft sail. 

Also callotl ring- 
sail. 

Ho was going aloft 
to lit a strap round the 
main topmast hc.ad, for 
ringtail linly.ard8. 

11. 11. /Mufr,.lr.,Ilcforo 
(the Mast, p. JtO. 

Ringtail - boom, a 
homn e.xtcnding !»c- 
yond a spankcr-hooin 
or tnaiiehooin, for 
spreadhig a ringtail. 

ring-tailed (ring'- 
taUl), a. 1. Hav- 
ing tho tail ringed 
with nUernating 
color.s, as a inainmal; having an nnnulatod 
tail: as, (ho rtng-tailcd cat, tho bassaris; tho 
lemur, Lriniir mtla. Soocutsnndor 
iutssans and racoon. — 2. Having the tail-fea- 
thers cros‘<-bnrre<l with diiTorent colors, a.s a 
bird : as. (ho ring-taihd eagle, tho golden onglo, 
Aguila chrifsarlosy in immainro plumage (soc 
cut uiulov cagl(); tho ring-tailed marlin, tlie 
Iludsoniaii godwit. Liniosa It/vwastica.— ynu^- 
tallod lizards, the fumll> Crrrn'uunVf/r. — Ring-tailed 
roarer, non«cn*‘e nnincof some inmgln.ar) heast. Cone 
pare 1. 



ring-rone (nng'ro|i). n. Xout.: (a) A rejie rove 
througli the ring <►( the anchor to luud tli(' cable 
tlirough it, in order to lumd or make it fast in 
rougli wj'utlier it is iirst tom- tliroupli the ring, and 
thvn tlunnph the liau si'-lndi-x, n hi’ti Ihf i iid of llic cable 
is siciuvd to It. (/,) A rope liv wiiK'h, after the 
anchor is eattetl, the ring of (lie anchor is hauled 
close up to the cat-head. 
ringSclil {ring'snl), n. Same as rntgtml, '2. 
ring-saw (ring'sa), n. A form of seroll-snw the 
wel> of which is annuhir. It runs upon guides 
wliich maintain its tension an<l prevent it from 
being deformed. 

ring-shaped (nng'sliapt h a. Ha\ iiig the shape 
of a ring. 

ring-small (ring^small, a. and n. I, a. Small 
enough to pass through a ring of some fixed 
hizo. 

II. /i. Ilroken stones (especially pieces of 
granite) ol a si/t* that will pass througli a ring 
2 inclir**. in diamet«T. [Kng.] 

List of li'ndrp* for tin fulliovlnp works anil 8nj>i>ly of 
materLd" (' lor tin.' Mijfiil) of pmnllc Kerb, setts, 

rinjiinnll, ratiiniLl, pi.ivil. etc 

T’A'’ /wjyinr'rr, I.XVII 117. 

ring-snake (nng'‘«nak), />. 1. Tin* <'onimon 

snake of Jhirojte. ( 'olnh< r or Trojndinifttia nairtx. 
See cut iindi-r Trojndttnutus. — 2. Tlie collared 
snake. Dmdojdns putirtatu's, a small, pretty, 
and liarmle^*' ‘•(Tj»ent of tlie I’nited Stat(‘s, of 
a l)la<'l;is)i color alir>ve, with a distinct yellow 
collar just h(diind tlie hen«l. 
ring-sparrow (ring'sjiar o), a. Tlie rock-spar- 
row. Pdniiiiii '•tnlta. Ltitliaiii, 17SI5. 
ring-spinner (ring'spin 'cr), Same ns ring- 
fra iiK . 

ring-stand (ring'Htaml). a. A stand with a 
jirojccting pm for holding fingi*r-rings. 
ringster (ring'ster), II. [< nigp -f -stcr.'} A 
membiT of a ring or band of persons uniting 
for personal or sidlisli ends. See nar/l, 7 . 
[Colloq.] 

An .attempt bhoiild also he made to displace the ri/i,7- 
fters whose term-' expire this ) ear u ith belter men. 

.Science, .\I. 270. 

ring-stopper (ring'stop'''er), II. Xaiit.: (a) A 
piece of rope or chain by which the ring of an 
anchor is secured to the cat-head. In anehorinp. 
one end of the rlnp-stopper is let pi), thus diupplnp tho 
anchor. Also tailed cat head ctnppcr. .See shank-painter, 
(h) A stopper for cable secured to a ring-bolt 
in tho deck. 


ring-throstle (riiig'thros’l), n. Same as ring- 

frame. 

ring-thrush (ring'thrush), n. Tlio ring-ouzel, 
ring-time (ring'tim), u. Tlictimc foroxchnng- 
ing rings, or for betrothal or marriage. [Rare.] 
In tlic fprinp time, llic only prclty ring time, 

When birds do plnp. hey dliip a dinp, dinp ; 

.Sweet loterf lo\e thcfprlnp. 

Shak.. As you Like It, v. X 20. 

ring-tonguo (ring'tung), n. A short bur or 
tongue of mclal having a ring or eye at one 
end for the engagement of a liook, a holt, or 
other attachment : as, the ring-tongne of a 
lewis. See cut under lnri<. 

ring-top (ring'lop). a. Having an nniinlarlop. 

Ring-top furnace. Sce/ur/mc/'. 

ring-tumbler (ring'lum'bler), n. In a lock, a 
tumhh'r of annular shape. 

ring-valve (riug'vnlv), «. A hollow’ cylindri- 
cal valve sliding in a cliamberof corrcspomling 
fi)rm, and having openings for the passage of 
tin* tluid. llie !• free when the vaU c K mtpcd, 

and rlo^i-d when tlie e>lliid«T I* pcn-ued dnw ji. Tlie vnh c 
li'iH vertic.d blit at nne plde. mid wlien ntarl) clo'>ed the 
tuner edpe bear** npalnst a weilpe, wlilch prv'''^eH t lie e) Un- 
der outwnnl npaln'^t Il« m at. 

ring-vortex triiig'vdr'teks), n, Saiii(*as eortex- 
rnig. 

ring-wad (ring'woil), «. Same as gromel-tead. 

ring-wall (ring'wal), n. In metal., the inner 
lining of a blast-furnace, composed of fire- 
bricks. 

ringwise (ring'wiz), ode. In rings or circles; 
so as to make or be a ring; aniiulnrly. Pneijc. 
I!nt. 

Their foreheads nrc tattoed ringtrise, with filnpulnrly 
pimped cuttlnps In the skin. Lancet, No. 81 tO, p. 214. 

ring-work (ring'werk), », A materinl or sur- 
face eoinpo.scd of rings interlinked, or held to- 
gether by being seenred to another substance, 
t»r in other xviiys. 

The Intel lor of the pannent niaubcrkl . . . exhibits tlic 
ring irorA- exactly in the same nmiiner n.s It Is seen on the 
outside of othei«. J. lleiritt. Ancient Armour, 1. KJ. 

ringworm (ring'wtnn), n. [< UK. rgngc injrmc, 
nng-tcormf rgngc leormc (= D. ringworm = G. 
ringwurnif tetter. = Sxv. ringorniy an annulated 
snake, tho mnphisbajnu, = Dan. ringorm)] < 
+ tror/w.] 1. A inillepod of the genus 
Jnius in a broad sense: so called from tlie way 
it curls up ill a ring. — 2. A name somotimes 
given to certain dcrmatophytic diseases. See 


rinsing 

tinea — Bald ringworm, tinea tonsurans. 

— Bowditcti Island ringworm, tinea imbric.ata.— Chi- 
nese, Indian, or Oriental ringworm, tinea circinata 
tropica. Also called dhohic's ftc/i.— Honeycomb ring- 
worm, favus.— Ringworm of the body, tinea circinata. 
—Ringworm of the scalp, tinea tonsurans, 
ringworm-root (ring'w6rm-rot), n. See Pinna- 
can thus, 

ringworm-shrub (ring'werm-shmb), n. The 
shrub Cassia alata of tropical America, whoso 
loaves are used as a remedy for ringw’orm and 
Idndrcd diseases. [\Ycst Indies.] 
ringy (ring'i), a. [< ring'^ + -i/t.] Presenting 
a ringed appearance of discoloration: applied 
to elephants’ teeth. 

rink^t (ringk), 11 . [ME., also < AS. vine = 

OS. ?7aZ; = Icel. reJ:J:r, a man: a poetical xvord, 
not found in other languages.] A man; espe- 
cially, a warrior or hero. 

To a rlclic raunson the rinkcx they putt, 

That amounted [to) more than they nilpht paye. 

Alisaundcr 0 / Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 350. 
The ryeallc renhjs of the rowtindc table. 

Mortc Arthure{Z. E. T. S.), 1. 17. 

rink^ (ringk), n. [< ^lE. rink, rguk (cf.LG. rink 
= ^IHG. rincy a ring), a var. of r/i/f;!.] 1. A 

ring; a circle. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] — 2. A 
section of a sheet of ice, generally from 32 to 45 
yards in length and 8 or 1) feet in breadth, mea- 
sured oft for playing tho game of curling. — 3. 
Tho persons playing any ono game on such a 
curling-rink. 

Games (of ciirlinp) can bo played by two persons, but 
usually matches arc niTaiiped for with numerous com- 
petllore formed Into rinks of four players a side. 

Encyc. Brit., 713. 

4. A sheet of artificially prepared ice, nsually 
under cover, for skating on ; or a smooth floor- 
ing, generally of asphalt or wood, on which 
roller-skating is practised. — 5. The building 
oriiiclosiirc containing such a surface prepared 
for skating. 

In March 1S7C a rinA' was opened In Cliclsea, the floor 
thereof bein^ formed of re.al Ice. Ure, Idct., IV. 408. 

rink- (ringk), r. i. [< rink^y 7i.] To skate on 
or in n rink. 

rinkite (ving'kit), n. [Named after Dr. Pink, 
a w’riter on tho geology of Greenland.] A ti- 
tnnosilicato of cerium, calcium, and sodium, 
related in fonu to pyroxene. 

Einman’s green. Woo grcciA. 
rino, n. See rhino. 

rino-. For xvords so beginning, see rhino-. 
rinse (fins), r. f.; pret. and pp. rinsed, ppr. rins- 
ing. [Also dial, reuse, reneh; early mod. E. also 
n'insc, rgnscy rince, rgnec; < ME. rinsen, r/»cni, 
rgneen, rensen, rciiecn, rgneshen, < OF. rinser, 
rhiscr, rainecr, rainscr, rincer, rcinstr, F. riucer, 
rinse, < Icel. hreinsa = Sw'. rensa = Dan. rcnAc, 
make elonn, cleanse; ^Yith verb-fonnative -s 
(as in elcnii'yc and 7/n’nre), < led. hrdun = Sw. 
Dan. ren = OHG. hreini, rdni, MIIG. rc/nf, rein, 
G. rdn, pure, dean, G. dial, rdn, sifted, fine (of 
flour), = OS. hrini = OFrics. rcnc, North Fries. 
rinn (not in AS. or E.) = Goth, hrains, pure, 
dean ; ]u*ob. orig. ‘sifted,’ with ]ip. fornuitivo 
-n, lilt. < \/ hri, sift: soc ridder-, riddle-.'] 1. 
To xvash lightly, ns by luring or bathing rather 
than rubbing; wash out or off with any cleans- 
ing liquid; especially, to subject to a fresh ap- 
jilication of water in order to remove stains 
or iinimritics that may have been loft from a 
fonner washing. 

Sla* tnkr the Shirto wltlioute wnrdes moo, 

Aud wfsbt It onys, niid rynrshrd it fo clcno 
Tlmt uftenviird wns noo Fjiottu on it seen. 

Gcneryiles (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1182. 

Even’ vessel of wood shall he rin.wl in water. 

Lev. XV. 12. 

r.ver>‘ bottle must he first 7xnefcf xvith wine, for fear of 
any moisture left In the washing ; some, out of a mistaken 
thrift, will rince a dozen bottles with the same wine. 

Sieitt, Advice to Servants (Euller). 
They went to the cistern on the hack side of the liouse, 
washed and nnsi’d themselves for dinner. 

S. Judd, Jfarparet, i. 2. 

2. To remove by rinsing: with out, away, off) 
etc. 

rinse (rins), ?J. [< rinse, r.] A rinsing or light 

washing; specifically, a renewed orfinal appli- 
cation of xvatoror some other liquid in order to 
roinovo any impurities still remaining from a 
former xvasliing. 

A tliorouph rinse with fresh cold water should hepiven. 

Sci. Anicr., N. S., LVI. 297. 

rinser (rin'ser), ». [< niisf + -crl.] One-ivho 
or that whieli nnscs. 

rinsing (rin'siii"), )/. [Vcrbalu. of rinse, v.] 1. 
Tho act of ono ■who rinses. 



rinsing 

The interview, 

That swallow’d so much treasure, . , . like a glass 

Did break i' the n'minf^. Shak., lien. VIII., i. 1. 107. 

2. Tlmt in which anything is rinsed; the liquid 
loft from washing off. 

The btadle bolted in hastchislast mouthful of fat bacon, 
f'lniJ] w.'i'lied down the grea'iy morsel witli the last rins- 
of the pot of ale. Scott, Heart of .Mid-Lothian, xxxii. 

TIk- very pigs and white ducks seeming to wander about 
the v.nevLii neglected yard as if in low spirits from fecd- 
ir'i on a loo meagre quality of riii^inys. 

GVojyt Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxix. 

rinsing-macliine (rin'siiig-raa-shen“), ». 1. 
In n sevio.s of tanks fitted with 

roUei>, through vhich fabrics are pa‘?'«;od in the 
proofs^; of dyeing, to free them from dirt or 
surplip^ color, — 2. A form of centrifiignl drier 
for u<e in laundrie-^. 

rin-thereout (rin'Tiiur-ut), n. and a. [< Sc. nn, 
= Ik ntu, + thtreout.'] I. a. A needy, housc- 
vagrant \ a vagabond. [Scotch.] 

II. (t> VugruTit ; vagabond; wandering with- 
out a home. [Scotch.] 

Ye little nnt de'il that ye arc. wlnt takes you 

Hiking through the gutters to fee folk hangil? 

Scott, Heart of Mul-Lothian, v. 

rio, riyo (rr*-o'), [Jap., = Chin. Hang: see 
liaiiff.] A Japanese ounce, of the same value 
a'! tlie Chinese liang; especially, an ounce of 
silver; a tael. 

E-iolani’s muscle. See cifiarg muscle of llio- 
Inuiis, under rili<ir>i, 

rionite (ri'ou-it), n. [Formation not n.'^eer- 
taineih] A'lnas^ive mettillie mineral, allied to 
totraliodritc in ^compo'^ition. hut peculiar in 
containing a con'^idorablc amount of bismuth. 
It is found in riwitzerlatid. 
riot (ri'qt), V, [Early mod, E. also rioitc; < ME. 
not, rgot, njoft, riotc, niotc^ rioHc,<. OF, riot, rgnt, 
iwinlly rioU , noftc, F. riotic, quarreling, brawl- 
ing, ooufu>iou, riot, revelry, feasting, wrang- 
ling, =r Tr. riota = It. riotfa (ML. reflex *riota, 
rioffri h qnarnd, depute, ujiroar, riot ; origin un- 
known, Cl\ UD. rcrot, rarot, “catcrua nebu- 
ioniim i*t lupanar, luxus, Itixurin” (Kilian).] 
1. A (listuriiaimc arising from wanton and 
disorderly fouducl: a tumult; an uproar; a 
brawl, 

IPir-'' Ii iriic'j« tyte, (liat thol Ik- tunc. 

Thi- r.i/ V ludlj suit llrun ruwi*. 1V»W. J'lniji p.IXt. 

other nf your la«<ilvut ictinue 
Do li'iiitly ("itp tuid <|UmTel, bicakltig forth 
In t.iiik .md inil.t4».be.endur«d rif'ty. 

Shnk., Lear, i. 4. 223. 

Niiw were all transform’d 
to fi*Tpfnts all, as uccv.«*orIes 
'1 o Ills l»oM riot. Milton, J'. E, x. ri21. 

Speeifically— 2. In Jaw, an unlawful assembly 
wliifh lias'aetually begun to execute the pur- 
pose for which it a^ssomblcd by a breach of tho 
pence, and to the teri'or of the public, or a law- 
ful assierably proeeediug to execute an uiihiM’- 
ful pui*posf'’ A riot cannot take place unless 
three persons at least arc prc.scnt. Sfcplicu, 
Compare roiit'\ 4, and uulairfiil (isscmhhj (under 
utiluirfitl). — 3. A lu.xuriotis and loose manner 
of living; boisterous and excessive festivity; 
revelry. 

I’or Fil.crly a prenlys rcvelour, 

'nial InuntfTb dys, riot, orpatainnur, 

IIiS uli d it in hh sbopjjc abye, 

A1 liau li>' no p wt of the mynstralcyo ; 

Tor thefte and riot they been convertible. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1« 23. 
.Ml now «as turn'd to Jollity and game, 

To luxtiiy and riot, feast and dance. 

.V«7fo;i, P. L., xl. 7ir>. 

4. Confusion; a ronfu.sed or chaotic mas.s; a 
jumble; a medley. 

Drutc terrors, like the sctirrj'ing of rats In a deserted 
attic, filled tho more remote chambers of his brain with 
riot. II. L. Slcrcnsan, l^Iaikhehn. 

No-popery or Gordon riots. Pce7io-pc75cry.— Riot Act, 
an llngllsh statute of 17H (I CJco. I., st. 2, c. fi), designed to 
prevent tumults and riotous assemblies, and providing for 
the punlsJ.inent of i ioters who do not disperse upon proc- 
lamation made. Anyone who continues to ilot after this 
proclamation is madc(cal!crl rendiny the Iliotjict) Is guilty 
of felony. — To run riot (adverbial use of the noun). («) 
To act or move without control or restraint. 

One man's head run^ riot upon hawks and dice. 

Sir 11. IjEilrange. 

{h) To grow luxuriantly, wildly, or in rank nbuiidanco. 
And overhead the wandering Ivy and vine, 

Tills way and that, In many a wild festoon. 

Pan riot. Tennymn, fEnone, 

= Syn. 1 and 2. Mutiny, Sedition, etc. Sec insurrection, 
quarreP. 

not (ri'qt), V, [< ME. rioter, rijotcr, 7'ioiten, 
rtjotfcn,'< OF. rioter (=lt. riotUirc; ML. riotarc, 
**riott(trc), quarrel, revel, < riotc, quaiTcl, riot: 
seorfo^, ?!.] 1, intra7i8. 1. To act in a wanton 
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and disorderly manner; rouse a tumult or dis- riotously (ri^ot-us-li), udy. In a riotous mannei. 

1. 1. . x_i._ //T^ Tn flip Tnnnii(*r nf nil linlawfu 


turhance; specifically, to take part in a riot 
(see riot, 7u, 2), or outbreak ngaiust the public 
peace. 

Under this word rioting ... many thousands of old 
women havo been nn'ested nnd put to expense, sometimes 
in prison, for a little intemperate use of their tongues. 

Fielding, Amelia, i. 2, note. 

2. To bo in a state of disorder or confusion; 
act irregularly. 

Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repose ; 

No pulse tliat riots, nnd no blood that glows. 

Pope, Dloisa to Abelard, 1. 2,')2. 

3, To revel; run to excess in feasting, drink- 
ing, or other sensual iniliilgcnces ; act in an iin- 
rc.strainod or wanton manner. 

Now lat liim riote al the nyglit or Icvc. 

Chmtccr, Cook's Tale, 1. 50. 


Let us u alk honestly, ns in tho <lay ; not In rioting [rev- 
(Uing, 11 , V.] and drunkenness, not in eliamhering and 
uantoimess. Rom. xiii. 13. 

It may well be conceived that, at such a time, such a 
natme ns that of Marlborough woiibl riot In the very lux- 
ury of baseness. Macattlat/, Ifallam's Const. Hist. 

II. it'otis. If. To throw into tumult or con- 
fusion; disturb; harass; anno}'. 

Sir, and wc 173*916 sour \vyllc, we waldc wirkc (licr-af- 
tjio; 

gif this joiirnee sable halde, or be arouwedo (doubtful 
readlngl fortlij'ie. 

To n de one none Romaynrs and ryotl tlieire landez. 

Storte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 310. 
Indeed, iierjiirj* Is but fic.iiulalous words, and I know a 
man catmot have n warrant for tbosc, unless )*ou put for 
rioting them into the wairant. Fielding, Amelin, i. 2. 

2t. To indulge in pleasure or sensual oiijoy- 
nicnt; satiate: used reflexively. 

I’hc roo and tlie raync-derc reklessc tlmro rouncnc, 

In rane? and in roseis to ryotte thame eeleene. 

Mtrrtc ATthure (E- E. 'T. S.), 1. 023. 

3. To pa«s in riot ; destroy or put an end to hy 
riotou.s living: witlioaf. [Uaro.] 

And ho, 

Thwarted l»y one«»f these old father-fools, 

Had rioted Ids life out, .and made an end. 

Tennysoix, Aylmer’s Ticld. 

rioter (n'oi-er), «. [< ME. I'iotonr, i/o/cr, 

rijotour, < Of. riotour, F. riotcur, a rioter, < rt- 
o/rr, riot: sec not, r.] One who riots. («) a per- 
son who originates an uproar or dlstiirhancc or takes 
pari l,n one; spccUlcally, Infnir.ono gulltyof uniting with 
others in a liot. 

Any two Jiisllces together with the sheriff or under- 
shcfltf of the county, may conic witli the posse coinitatus, 
if need be, and suppress any such riot, as.‘:cinbly, or rout, 
(and] arrest the rioters. Plackstone, Com., IV. xi. 

In I tll a statute against rioters was passed. 

Stubby Const. Hist,, § 372. 

( 6 ) A reveler; a ndstercr. 

Thise r//o^'urr< three, of which I telle, , . . 

Were set hem In a tnverne for to drinke. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Talc, 1. lOX 
IIc'h a sworn riof<T; ho has a sin that often 
Drowns him, nnd takes Ids valour priponcr. 

Shak., T. of A., III. 6 . CS. 

riotiset (n'qt-is), n. [Early mod. E. also rtoUjzc; 
< riot 4* -tseb] 1. Turbuloiico; riot; uproar. 
Tliey come at Inst, who, with the wanlcra ciycs 
Astonisht, to the tumult prcDHctli necrc, 

'I’hinklng t’ appease tlie broylc nnd riotyrr. 

Lff.virood, Trola lUltminica (luoa). {Fares.) 

2, Lu.xury; di8solutoiic.ss; debauchery, 
nis life he led In lawlep-se riofofc. 

Sjtrnser, F. Q., I. iv. 20. 

riotous (ri'qt-us), ft. [< ME. rio/OK5, < OF. "rtotos, 
riotoHX, rioteux = It. riottoso (^ITj, riotosus)', 
as riot 4- -oiw.] 1. Tumultuous; of tho iiaturo 
of an unlawful assembly; scditiotis; guilty of 
riot: us, a riotous mob; a riotous domngoguo. 
Ibo forfeit, sovereign, of my servants’ life ; 

Who slew to-<lay a riotous gentlenmn 
Lately ntlcndant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

5fmA* , Rich. III., 1!. 1. 100. 

2, Indulging in riot or revelry; accompanied 
iiy or consisting in rovclry or debauchery ; wan- 
ton or licentious. 

The yotingcr son . . , wasted his substance with riotous 
living. Livkc XV. 13. 

AH our ofllccs havo been oppress’d 
With riotous feeders. Shak., 'P. of A., il, 2. 163. 
Dc RumpttiouB, but not riotous; be bounteous, 

Dut not In drunken bacchanals. 

Fletcher, rilgrim, v 3. 
He devoted himself to the expression of sensuous, even 
riotous bcantj’. Stedman, VIct, Poets, ]). 892. 


(a) In the rnaniKT of an unlawful assembly ; tumultuously ; 
turbulently; seditiously. 

If any persons so riotously assembled begin, even before 
proclamation, to pall down any church, chapel, meeting- 
house, dwelling-house, or out-houses, they shall he felons 
without benefit of elergj , Blacksione, Com., IV. xi. 

{h) With licentious revelry or debauchorj'. 

lie that gathcreth by defrauding his own soul gathereth 
for others that shall spend his goods riolomly. 

Ecclus. xiv. 4. 

riotousness (ri'ot-us-nes), n. Tho state or con- 
dition of bciug riotous. 

Excess inclmleth riotousness, cxpenco of money, prodi- 
gal liousekccping. 

Paleigh, Arts of Empire, xix. {Latham.) 
riotry (n'ot-vi), n. [< riot + -ry.'] Riot; the 
practico of rioting ; riotousness. 

I hope your electioneering riotry has not, nor w ill mix 
in these tumults. 

Walpole, Letters, To Rev. W. Cole, June 15, 1<60. 

They nt will 

Entered our houses, lived upon our means 
In riotry, made plunder of our goods. 

Sir II. Taylor, Ph. van Arteveldo, L, i. 3. 

rip^ (rip), V. ; pret. and. pp. ripped, ppr, rippmg. 
[Early mod. E. 7'yp})C, rype, < ME. rippen, ripen, 
rypen, rip up, search into, seek out (AS. ^7’ypmi, 
*V//pprr»,rip,breakin pieces, not aiithentieated), 
=s F. nper, scrape, drag, < Nonv. ripa, scratch, 
score with tho point of a knife, = Sw. dial. 
ripa, scratch, also pluck asunder, rip open, 
Sw. repa, scratch, rip (in repa upp, rip up), = 
Dan. 7‘ippD, rip (in opnppc, rip up); appar. a 
secondary form, from the root of Teel, rtfa, rivo 
(rifa npp, pull up, rlfa apir, rip up): see rive‘s. 
Tlie word has prob. been confused with others 
of similar form, and has thus taken on an un- 
usual variety of meanings ; cf. rip^, np^, ripc'^, 
ripple^, I'cnp.'] I. U'ans.X. To separate or di- 
vide tho parts of by cutting or (earing; tear 
or cut open or off; split: as, to open a sack; 
to np off tho shingles of a roof; to I'ip up tho 
belly; especially, to undo (a seam, as of a gar- 
ment), either by cutting tlio threads of it or by 
pulling the two pieces of material apart, so that 
the sewing-thread is drawn out or broken. 

Poor I am Rt.ale, a garment out of fashion ; 

And, for I lun rirher than to hang by tho W’alls, 

I mubt be ripp'd: — to pita ts with me 

Shuk., t'jmbelino, ill. 4. 65. 
Tell me tby thoughts; for I will know the least 
'J’Jiat dwells u ithin tlioe, or w ill rip thy heart 
IVt know il. Dcau. and Ft,, 1 hilastcr, ill. 1. 

Multitudes of the .lews (2000 in one night) had tliclr 
bowels ript tip by the Roman Sonldiers, in hopes to havo 
found tile gold and silver tliete which tliey were supposed 
to iiavo swallowed. stxllingjlcct, Seinious, I. vlil. 

Sails ripp'd, scams op’niug wide, nnd compass lost. 

Coxeper, ily Mothei’s Picture. 

2. To drag or force out or away, as by cutting 
or rending. 

SfacdufT was from his mothei’s womb 
Untimely ripped. Shak., Jlacbeth, v. 8. 10. 

lie 11 rip the fatal secret from her henit. Granville. 

3. Figuratively, to open or rco])cn for search 
or disclosure; lay bare; search out and dis- 
close: tisually with up. See npc'^. 

Cortes, sir Knight, yc scemen much to blame 
To n;) up wiotig tliat battdl once balli tried. 

Spemcr, K (J , IV. ix. 37. 

I shall not need 

To rip tho cause up from tho first to >ou. 

Fletcher {and another). Noble (Jontlcman, iv. 3. 
It was printed, he sallJi, by his own hand, and rips all 
the faults of the kingdom in king and people. 

C’oitrt and Times 0/ Charles I., I. 307. 
They rijrped up all that had been done from the begin- 
ning of liic rebellion. Clarendon. 

4. To saw (wood) in the direction of the grain. 
Sqo 7’ip-saic . — 5f. To rob; pillage: plunder. 

To ri2>pcnn hemm nnd nefenn. Onnultim, 1. 10212. 
=Syn. 1. Tear, Cleave, etc. Sccrc/icH. 

II, mtrauN. 1. To be torn or split open; 
open or part: as, a seam nps by tho hreaking 
or drawing out of tho threads ; the ripping of 
a boiler at tho seams.— 2. To rush or drive 
iieadlong or with violence. [Colloq.] — Lether 
rip. SCO fen.— To rip and tear, to bo violent or furi- 
ous, ns with excitement or rage. IColloq ] 
ripl (rip), n. [< 7'ip^, r.] 1. A rent made by 

ripping or tearing; n laceration; tho place so 
ripped. 

A rip in his flesh-eolourcd doublet. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 13. 


2. A rip-saw. [Folloq.] 

3. Boisterous; uproarious: as, n'otous glco. — rip'-^ (rip), «. [< ^lE. rip, rippr, abaskot, < Icol. 

Riotous assembUng. In fait*, the unlawful asBcmhllng hpip^ a basket or box of laths to carry peat, 

of twelve or more pcreonB to tho detriment of the pence. *] a ■,vl,.l-nv in which +0 carrv fish 

If such pcrsonsrcfnsotodlflncrsoafterproclamntlon, they '^'i^ber D.isKct in u men to cany nsn. 

arc accounted felons. A riot may bo made by three per- Astirte til liim ultli lils rjppe, 

sons (see nbf, 2), while It takes nt IcaaLtwclve persons to And bigaii the fish to kipjie. 

coiisUtutc a riotous asscmhlg.—SyiL 1« Scotnsurrccfion. Ilavclok (cd. Sladdcn-Skcat), 1. 893. 



rip 

Yet must yon Imve a little rip beside. 

Of willow' twigs, the tliiest yon can wish ; 

Which shall be made so handsome and so wide 
As may contain good store of sundry flsh. 

J. Dcnnps (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 155). 


rip^ (rip), v.\ prot. and i)p. ripped, p_pr. ripping. 
[Appar. a particular use of rip^, like rap^ in 
“to rap out an oath.”] I. inirans. To break forth 
with violence ; explode: with [Colloq.] 

I rip out with an oath every now and then. 

II. D. Stou'C, Bred, xx. 

“ You may leave the table,” he added, his temper ripping 
out. It- A. Stevenson, Prince Otto, ii. 7. 

II. trans. To utter with sudden -vdolcnce; 
give veut to, as an oath: with out, [Colloq.] 

Uero I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 

Quite innocent, though. 

Il’m. Alien Butler, Nothing to Wear. 

rip< (rip), II. [Or obscure origin; prob. in nil 
uses < ripl, t'., in tbogouernl sense of ‘net vio- 
lently, recklessly, rudely,’ bcnco ‘go to ruin or 
decay.’] 1. A vicious, 'reckless, nnd worthless 
person; n “bad lot”: applied to n man or wo- 
man of vicious practiee.s or propensities, and 
more or less worn by dissipation. [Colloq.] 

" If it ’s er broke to hhn that his Bip of a brother has 
turned uj), I could w ish,” says the tn'oper, . . , “tobreak 
it mjself.” Ihckcns, Ulcak House, Iv. 

I've been mbbed before, and V\o caught young np? in 
the act. Mayheu', Ivondon Labour atid London Poor, II. -10. 

2. A worthless or vicious animal, as a hor.se or 
a mule. [Colloq.] 

“There 's an old rij) down there In the stable ; jnii may 
take liiiii atid ride him to hell, if jou wa!it to," said an 
irate Carolina farmer to a foraging part> during the war. 

Trans. Amcr. Phil. Afs., MV. 52. 

rip^' (np)i »’• prot. and pp. rippul, ppr. r/p- 
pntg. A dialectal form of rcnjK Ilaltnrcll. 
rip^ (rip), a. [A var, of reap, a shenf,] A hand- 
ful of gi’ain not thraslu'd. [Scotch.] 

A gnid New. Year I wish thee, Maggie ! 

Ilae, theie’s a rippto thy aubl higgle. 

Burns, Auld Fannei'ii Salutation to bis Auld Marc. 

rip*3 (rip), a. [Cf. njtpli'-K] 1. A ridge of 
water; a rapid. 

Wo passed through a \ery be.avy overfall or rip. 

Quoted In B. Tomes s Anu i loans in Japan, p oCD. 

2. A little wave; a ri|ijdo; I’sjiccially, in the 
plural, ripplo.s or \\avc^i formc<l over a har or 
ledge, ns nhen tlie wind and talc are opposed. 

The tide rips began to ‘•bow in the dNiance. 

Salem {\ii\s^ )fra:etle, Jul) 5, lbs". 

rip" (rip), a. [AImi n}>r, njiplt : <irigin uncer- 
tain.] An iinnleincnt for siiarpening a .M-yllie. 
Compare njlcK [Ih’ov. Kiig. ami N<'W Kng.J 

Bipe, rifle, vel ripple, a flmrt wooden dagger with 
whieli tliv nioaefs Miiooth tbeir tej tlie-^ after lheyha\e 
used the co.irse wln.t>tune 

MS Devon (j'lo^^ttri/. (UalliireU.) 

R. I. P. An fihhrcviation of tlie Latin pliraso 
nquKscat tn may lie (or slirOn-'^t in peace, 
ripa (n'pa), a.: pi. njia^, np/c (ri'pii/., -jie). 
[A’Ij., < L! njia. the hank of a stream : see nvi d.] 
A line of votlectiou of tlie endyma of the brain 
upon any tela <ir ple.xus, ilildcr and (iage, 
Anat. Tecli.. ]». 

riparial (n-pa'ri-al), a. [< L. ri])anus, of or 
beloiigiim tlie hank of a river (.see npanaii), 
+ -«/.] 1. Same as 

At both (lie-^v tii>int« In tin- rivii’scuurse chalk cameto 
the fiurfiK and formed the ruck li.o-e of the Poll of llie«e 
fiMir ripannl districts. Lancet, No. ailG. p 535. 

2. Ill -of^/ , living on a slion* : shore-loving; ri- 
parion.s; said of terrestrial animals which fre- 
quent tlie shores of streams, poiid.s, etc.: ns, 
insects of )i]ninal hahits. 
riparian (ri-pa'ri-nn). a. and n. [< L. rtpanns, 
of or bel<»ngiii^' to tlie liank of a river (< ri/ia, 
bank: si*e / o nrrr-), 4- -on.] I. a. 1. Per- 
taining to or situated on tlie imiik of n river. 

As long as tlie olse was n Piimll rural rl^er, It took ns 
neai by i)e«>ple s d<iins anil «e could hold a con>erfcallon 
with iiatMcd ill the njiorian Helds. 

Jl. L Steeciistfit, Inl.aiul N’ujage, p 212. 

.•Staines, In Middlesex, that (|ulet but <iimlut and pretty 
riparian town. A', and Q , 7th Fcr., IN'. U2. 

2. In anat., of or pertaining to a ripa of the 
brain; marginal, as .a part of tlie brain. 

The rii>nrinn parts of the cerebrum are the (rcnlannd 
the Umbria, Buck's Handbook «/ Med. Sci' ncc^, VII 1. 120. 
Riparian nations, nations possessing opposite banks or 
different paits of banks of the same ilver. Wharton.— 
Riparian proprietor, an ow nerof bind bounded by water, 
generally on a stream, who, as sucli, lias a qmilined prop- 
erty In the soil to the thread of the stream, u 1th the priv- 
ileges annexed thereto by law. C. . 1 .— Riparian 

rights, the right of flshei-j’, of ferrj, and any other right 
which is propeily aiipendant to the owner of the soil 
bordering a river. Angell. 
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II. n. One who dw’olls or owns property on 
the banks of a river. 

Annoyances to riparians and danger to small craft on 
the river. The Field, July 24, 18S0. {Encyc. Diet.) 

riparious (ri-pa'ri-us), a. [< L. riparius, of or 
belonging to the bank of a river: see rijiariaii.'] 
In goof, and hot.y riparial; riparian; living or 
groNving along tho banks of rivers, 
npe^ (rip), a. [< ^lE. rijWj rype, < AS. ripe = 
OS. ripi = D. rijp = MLG. ripc^ L(j. ricp = OHG. 
riji, ;MIIG. n/c, rif, G. ro//, npo, mature : usu- 
ally explained as ‘fit for reaping,^ < AS. ripan, 
reap; bntthis verb, not found outside of AS., 
is unstable in form (see rcap)j and would hard- 
ly produce an adj. derivative like ripe; if con- 
iicetcd at all, it is more likely to be itself de- 
rived from tho adjective (tlio reg. verb from tho 
adj. rijyc exists in ripc^j v.). Tho verb applies 
only to cutting grain ; tho adj. applies not only 
to mature grain, but to all mature fniit.] 1. 
Heady for reaping, gathering, or using; brought 
to completion or perfection; matm’o: usually 
said of that which is grown and used for food: 
as, ripe fruit; ripe corn. 

If it [the fruit) bo not ripe, It will dr.'uv a mans mouth 
ftwr>*. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 122. 

Clicrric-n/v, Bipe, Bijte, 1 cry, 

Full niul fair ones ; conic and bii)*. 

Herrick, Clicrrlc-rlpe. 

Through Die ripe harvest lies their destin'd roai). 

Coicpcr, Heroism. 

Katuro . . . 

Fills out llio liomely (lulckset-screcns, 
Andinakc.s tlie purple lilac rij>e. 

7V«;i»/j»on, On a Mourner. 

2. Advanced to tho state of being fit for use, or 
in tho best condition for use: said of mutton, 
venison, game, choo.se, boor, etc., which has 


npen 

II. trans. To mature; ripen; make ripe. 
Thcyr come and other grayne, by reason of longe couldc, 
doo seldome waxe rype on the ground ; by reason wherof 
they are sumtimes inforced to rype and dry them in tliejT 
stooues and liottes houses. 

B. Eden, tr. of Sebastian JIunster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, C(l. Arber, p. 292). 
Y'on green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that prumiseth a mighty fruit. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 472. 

ripe2 (rip), t). t . ; pret. and pp. riped, ppr. rip- 
ing. [< ME. search: see ripl, r.] 1. To 

search (espooially, pockets); ru mm age ; hence, 
to plunder. 

Now if ye have siispow'se to Cille or to me, 

Com and rype cure howse, and then may ye se 
Who had hir. Towneley Mysteries, p. 112. 

And loose the strings of all thy pocks, 

I’ll npe them with my hand. 

Bobin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 100). 
I was amalst feared to look at him [a corpse] ; however, 
I thouglit to hae turn about wi' him, and sac I e’en riped 
Ills pouches. Scott, Old Mortality, xxiii. 

2. To poke. 

Tlien fling on coals, and ripe the ribs [grate]. 

Bamsay, Poems, II. 205. {Jamieson.) 

3. To sweep or wipe clean; clean. 

Tho shaking of my pocks [of meal] I fear 
Hath blown Into your eyne; 

But I have a good pike-staff here 
Can ripe them out full clean. . . . 

In the thick wood the beggar fled 
E’er they riped their eyne. 

Bobin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 202). 

4. To examino strictly. 

Ills Ilighnes delyvered me the hoke of his^ said wil in 
many pointes refourmed, wherin His Grace riped me. 

State Papers, I. 205. {Halluccll.) 

5. To break up (rough ^ound), JlallUvcU. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses.] 

..u. .. r/ T ^ ne 


acquired a peculiar nnd approved flavor by ripe'H, n. [< L. ripa, a bank. Cf. rivc^, rircr2.] . 


keeping. 

When the T\j*e beer Is to be drawn from tlie ferment* 
Inc; tun, tlic contnmliintlon« swimming upon it arc first 
skimmed olf. TUausing, Beer (tran«.), p. f>05. 

3. Hcsombling ripe fruit in ruddiness, juici- 
ness, or plumpness. 

O. how n;><* In show 

Thy Ups thoFckb^ing clierrie-. tempting gmw! 

5/iuA-..M. N. b.,lil.2. 130. 

An undcrllp, )ou may call It a little too n;H*. too full. 

Tennyson, Maml, II. 

4. Full-grown; developed; finished; baviug 
experience, knowledge, or skill; equipped; nc- 
comIdi^bod; wise; clever: ns, a ripe judgment ; 
a rtpv old ngi*. 

A man fill n/w* In other cleilgle 
Oil tlie right C.inoiin and Clulle also 

Bom. of i’nrfrnai/ (E. E. T. .s.), 1. 7. 
He limn bebiire of n/x* yeres. . . . his fremles . . . ex- 
horted hyin busely to lake a wj fe. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Go\ernojjr, H. 12. 
This exercise may bring mocli prolltc to rQx* heads. 

Ascham, 'I he Scholemaster, p. 109. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Iv. 2. .M. 

5. Mature; ready for some eliaiigo or opera- 
tion, as ail ovum for disclmrge from tho ovary, 
an absee.ss for luneing, a cataract for extrac- 
tion, or n fish for spawning. — 0. Heady for 
action or offeet: often preceded by a snecific 
word: ns, Inir.'iling ripe, lighting rip ** — that is, 
ready to burst, or to fight. 

TliefiMilc . . . InancnvIonsMdeenewnarbu'/nprnincs 
after him Jnuin. Ntsl of Mniile«' (ir^s). (Sares.) 

Our legions are brim full, our cause Is n/w 

Shak.,.'f. C.. iv. 3. 215, 
INe snimdcd my Niimldlans. man by man. 

And llml ’em rijx f«r a rexolt. Addison. Cato, 1. 3. 
The man that wltli me tiod 
This planet wn** a noble tjpe. 

Appearing ere the tlme^i were rij>e. 

Tennyson, hi .Meinorlam, ConcluBioti. 
Rlpo fish. See/if/ii.=Sj’n. Mature, Biih\ Sec mature. 
ripel (rip), 1’.; pret. and pp. npid, ppr. riping. 
[< ME. ripen, rgpen, < AS. ripian, gc-ripian (= 
OH. ripon = D. rijpcn = MLG. ripen = OHG. rf- 
Jvn, riphrn, MUG. rifen, G. rcifen), become rijic, 
< ripe, ripe: boo ripc^, rr.] I, intrans. 1. To 
ripen; grow ripe; be matured. See nprw. 

WheatcKOwnc In the groimdc . . . Bjiryiigcth, groweth, 
nnd riipefh wltli woonderfull celerltic. 

B. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amcr- 
|Icn, cd. Arber, p. 293). 

The rijnng corn grows yellow in the stalk. 

Greene, Palmer’s Verses. 

And FO, from hour to hour, we n’;x* nnd n’/v. 

Ami then, from hour to hour, we rot nnd rot. 

Shak., As you Like It, ii. 7, 20. 

‘Till death us lay 

To n/v and mellow licre, we’re stubborn clay. 

Donne, F.legj' on Himself. 

2. To grow old. UalUiccU, [Prov. Eng.] 


A bank. 

Wliorcof the princlp-all is within n butt shoote of the 
rlglit mxr of tlie river tlmt tliere cometh downe. 

Leland, Itiiicrarj’ (17C9), iv. 110. {HallitceU.) 

ripof (rip), n. Same ns rip't, 
ripely (rip'li), adr. [< ME. ri/pcJg (= D. rijpe- 
tijl: =r M3 jG. rIpUJ: = G. rcijlich) ; < ripci, o., + 
•(^ 2 ,] In a ripe manner; maturely; fully; thor- 
oughly; fittingly. 

Sliew tlie chlefT wr>'tyngcs . . . to Master Paston, that 
he may be more ri/pelycr grounded yn tlie seyd mater. 

Paston Letters, I. 254. 
It nts us therefore ripely 
Our ch.'irlots and our horsemen be in readiness. 

Shak., Cj*mbcllue, Hi. 6. 22. 

ripe-mant, ». Same ns rrapmfGi. 

ripen (ri'pn)» t. [< ripc'i + -eni.] I. intrans. 

1. To grow ripo; come to maturity, as grain 
or fruit: used by extension of the maturing 
of anything, as of a boil. 

Wliolfpomc berries thrive and ripen best 
Neigiibour’d by fruit of ba«cr quality. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 01. 
Tlie unnetled Idack-hcarts ripen dark. 

Tennyson, The Blackbird. 

2. To become fit for some particular use by 
lying or resting. 

After ripenin'?, tlic cream Is clmrned. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 40. 
It (Iiuliamink pa'itci Is tlicn jioured out In the form of 
flat cakes, . . . niul is left In tliat condition for many days 
to rijien. Workshop Beccipts, 2d ser., p. 335. 

3. To approach or come to completeness or 
perfection; come to a state of fitness or readi- 
ness; be prepared or made ready: ns, the pro- 
ject is ripening for execution. 

NVliilo villains ripen gray with time, 

Must tliou. the noble, gen’rous, great, 

Fall In bold inanliood’s hardy prime? 

Bums, Lament for Glencairn. 
It was not till our acquaintance lind ripened . . . that 
these p.artlculars were elicited. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legoiuls, I 190. 
But woman ripen'd earlier, nnd her life 
■Was longer. Tennyson, ITinccss, il. 

ss Svn. Sec vmture, a. 

II. trans. 1. To mature; make ripe, as grain 
or fruit. 

Bid her slc.al into the plc.achcd hower, 

Mliere lioncysnckles. rii>cn'd by tlic sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter. 

Shak., Mncli Ado, Hi. 1. 8. 

Tho Sun that ripencth your Pippins ami our I’om* 
grannies. Hoivcll, Betters, I. i. 24. 

2. To bring to maturity, perfection, or comple- 
tion; develop to a desired or desirable state. 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 99. 
Come not, sir, 

Until I send, for I have something else 
To ripen for your good, you must not know’’t. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 3. 



ripen 

Tho mr.glstrates should (as far as might be) riptn their 
conmltations beforehand, that their vote in public might 
bear (as the voice of fiod^ 

Trini/irojj, Hist. JTow England, I, 213. 
lie did iH't ripen his plans, and in the rapidity of his 
work he was too easily contented with helping himself 
from the novels or the histories from which ho took his 
pla\s to the scenes in the order in which he found them. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 823. 
3. To mnliG fit or ready for use. 

They [pottcrj’-clays) are worked by shallow pits, and are 
n;>c;Ktf, ground, and washed, as the otlier clays. 

Spans’ Encyc. Ziamtf.,!. G40. 

ripeness (rip'nes), n. [< JiE. 'ripnes, < AS. 
riiiiui, ripuy!:, < ripe, ripp: see The 

state of licing ripe, in any sense. 

In man, the ripencs-iot strength of the bo<ly and mind 
cometh much about an age. 

Bacon, Advancement of Lc.aniing, I. IG. 
Thou ga\’6t that ripene^’i which so soon began, 

And ceased so soon, he ne’er ^vns hoy nor man. 

Pope, Bunciad, iv. 2^7. 
\Vhcn love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Tails olf, and love is left alone. 

Tennyson, To J. S. 

rip-fisHng (rip'fish'ing), )i. See yiyfiiiu/. 

Eipi-. For ivords so heginning, see lihipi-. 
ripicolous (ri-pik'o-lus), a. [< L. ripa, a bank, 
+ colcre, inhabit.] In rowh, riparian or ripa- 
rioup. 

ripidolite (ri-pid'o-lit), «. [< fir. /ur/r (/iir«!-), 
a fan, + hdo;, a stone.] The commonest mem- 
ber of tlie chlorite family of minerals, occur- 
ring in monoelinic crystals with micaceous 
cleavage, also scaly and granular, usually of a 
deep-green color, rarely rose-red. It is a hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium and magnosium. 
Also called l•lillor^llorc. 

ripienist (ri-pya'nist), ». [= F. ripitiiislc ; as 
rijiiciin + •hi'.'] In wiwic, one who plays a ri- 
pieno part; a smiplemcntary or assisting in- 
struraentuli.st. 

ripieno (ri-pyii'np), n, and n. [It., < L. rc- + 
plains, full:' see jilciili/.] I, n. In iinisie, sup- 
plemeutarv. Specifically, aotitic an instruniciit or a 
performer who assists in tutti pass.i£re«, nicroly (loal)liiig 
or reiaforcina tlm part of tile Icadins pcrforaicfs, 

11. It. PI. rijiicin (-ne)- Such an instmment 
or performer. In an nrcliestra, ail the first violins, ex- 
cept tlio Itatler or conccrt-nia<tcr, arc ripleni. Opposed 
to prinripnl nr rofo 

ripier't (riii'l-nr), ». See ripper-. 

ripier'- (rip'l-nr). ». See ryiperi, 3. 

ripon, rippon (rip'nn), v. [< Itqinn; see def.] 

1. A spur: so ealletl from the e.veellenee attrib- 
uted to tlih sjuins made at Ripon, Yorkshire, 
England, rairlirilt . — 2. A sword or sword- 
hlado named from Ripon. 

riposte (rl-po-t'), «. [< F. riposte, < It. rispostii, 
a re.spon.se, reply, < rispoiHtcrr, respond: see 
rcspoud.l 1. Ill J'aieiiig, a ciuiek, short thrust 
by a savordsman after parrying a lunge from 
his opponent: usiudly given without moving 
from the spot, before the opponent has time to 
recover hi.s position or guard. 

life rtpofic in its R^^lple^t form Is c.vactly analopous tn 
a war of rvords — a rluirt, fcrn.art answer to an attack. 

//. A. C. Dunn, J'encing, vi. 
Hence — 2. A quick, .smart reply ; a repartee, 
rippert (rip't-r), «. [< npt -h -cfl.] 1. One 

who or that which riji.s, tears, or eiils open; a 
ripping-tool, (a) A tool used In sliaping rooflng-Blates. 
(6) An iinplcmciit for ripptnp Beams In fniirics ijy cutting 
the stitclies witliont injury to tlie clotli. (c) A nnielilnc 
wittl ctrcnlar knives for cntthip tlie niilllioards used In 
the m.aking of clolii cases or covers for liooks. 

2. A very cllieient per.son or thing; one who 
does great execution : tis, he is a regular ripper. 
[Slang.] — 3. A robber, /faffiireff (in tho form 
ripier). See npl, r. t., d. [Proa’. Eng.] 

ripper-f (rip'er), II. [Also rippar, rippier, rip- 
icr, < OF. ’’ripier {?), < L. ripariiis, of or per- 
taining to the hank or coast: see riparian and 
river". By some deria'od < rip", a basket, + -cr'.] 
One avho brings fisli inland from tho coast to 
miirko'. 

’ I5ut wlmt'B tho nctfon wc arc for now, ha? 
Robbing a ripper of his fish ? 

Fletcher, IJcggars* Bush, v. 1. 
I can send you speedier advertisementof her constancy 
by the next ripier tliat rides that way with mackrcL 

Chapman, Widow's Tears, H. 
Also that all Itipiers, and other Tishers from any of tho 
Sea-coasts, should sell their Fish in Cornhill and Clicap- 
side tiiemselvcs, and not to Tisiimongers that would buy 
to sell again. Laleer, Clironlclcs, p. IW. 

ripper^ (rlp'fcr), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
njipcrl.] Afog-hoi-n. Also called /qipcr. [New- 
foundland.] 

ripping-bed (rip'ing-hed), n. A machine for 
mviding stones by passing them on a travors- 
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ing bed under a gang of saws. The saws have 
no teeth, but act by abrasion, which is facili- 
tated by the use of sand, 
ripping-chisel (rip'ing-chiz''el), n. In wood- 
worhing, a bent chisel used in clearing out mor- 
tises, or for ripping the old oakum out of seams 
which need calking. 

ripping-iron (rip'ing-Hfem), n. A hook used by 
calkers for tearing old oakum out of seams, 
ripping-saw (rip'ing-sa), «. Same as rip-saw. 
ripple^ (rip'l), II. [Early mod. B. or dial, also 
rccple, ripic; =c D. repel = MLG. repel, LG. repel, 
reppcl, a ripple, = OHG. rifdd, a saw, MHG. rif- 
fei, a ripple, lioe, G. riffcl, a ripple (G. riffcl, riif- 
fcl, a reproof, lit. a ‘ eombing over,’ is from tho 
verb); with formative -le (-el, eqniv. to -crl), 
denoting an agent (as in ladle, stopple, beetle^; 
etc.), and eqtiiv. to the simple form MD. MLG. 
LG. rc 2 ie, a ripple, from tho verb represented 
by MD. D. rejicn = JHjG. repen, LG. repen, rep- 
pen = G. rcffctt, beat or ripple (tlax), = Sw. repa 
(of. MHG. reffen, pluck, pick, a secondary form 
of raffen, pliiek, snatch, = E. rap"); prob. con- 
nected with rap", but in part at least associated 
with r. Hence ri/ijifel, r.] A largo comb 
or hatehel for separating the seeds or capsules 



<7. toothed wheel : \ chute into Mhich the hends cf unthreshed ma* 
ten'll arc put; c an<l d. treadle and pitman tiy Hhich the wheel ts rc* 
vohed. 

from flax; also, in tbo United State.s, a toothed 
instruraent for removing tlio seeds from broom- 
corn. 

ripple^ (rip'l), r. t; pret. and pj). ripphily ppr. 
rippling, [< ME. ripplcnyrypclcn rcpclcn s 
MEG, repekn, LG. rcpchi = ^mG. rifchiy G. rif- 
fclUy ripple (flax); from the noun: sco ripplc^y 
n.] To clean or roinovc tho seeds or capsules 
from, as from the stalks of llax. 

There must he . . . rippUny, braking, wJngllng, and 
heckling of hemp. 

Uoicctl, Tnrly of Beasts, p. 14. {Datk$, under Iralee.) 

ripple^t (rip'l), V. t, [< JIB. "npe/c/t, rcpulcn; 
dim. or freq. (prob. confused witli ripple^: see 
n]/)!.] To scratch or break slightly; graze. 
And smote Gyc wyth ciivye. 

And rejntlde Jiys face oiid hys chynne, 

And of iiys choke nil titc skyimc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 3S, f. 200. inallixcell) 

A horseman’s javelin, having slightly rippled the skin of 
his (JuUan’sJ left nnn, pierced wltldn his sliort ribs. 
Holland, tr. of Ammlanus, p. 204. {Trench, Select Gloss.) 

ripple^ (rip'l), r.; pret. and pp. rippled, ppr. 
rippling, [A mod. var, of rimplc, wrinkle, duo 
nppar. to confusion with npl, ripple’^: sco rhn~ 
I. intrans, 1. To assume or wear a runicd 
surface, ns water when agitated by a gentle 
wind or l»y miming over a stony bottom; bo 
covered with Kinull waves or undulations. 

Left the Keswick road, and turned to tho left throiigli 
shady lanes along the wlc of (thej Ecnian, which runs 
. . . rijgiliny over the stones. 

Gray, To I)r. Wliarton, Oct. 18, 17C0, 
Tliinc eddy’s rippUny roco 
Would blur tlie perfect image of his face, 

D. O. Jtossetli, The Stream’s Secret. 

2. To make a sound as of water running over 
a rough bottom: ns, luugliter rippling pleas- 
antly. 

Thy Blender voice with ripjdiny trill 
Tlio budding April liowera would fill. 

0. ir. Holmes, An Old-Year Song. 

n. trails, 1. To fret or agitato lightly, ns 
tho Biu-faco of water; form in sinnll waves or 
undulations; curl. 

Anon she shook her head, 

And sliower’d the lipjiled ringlets to her knee. 

Tennyson, Godlva. 

Like the lake, my serenity Is rippled liut not ruffled. 

Thorcan, Walden, p. 140. 

2. To mark with or as with ripples. See rip^ 
ple-maric. 

Some of the rippled raln-plttcd beds contain amphibian 
foot-prints. A, Qeikie, Encyc. Brit., X. 3&0. 


rip-saw 

ripple^ (rip'l), [< npp/cS, ?j.] 1. The light 
fretting or rufEing of the surface of water; a 
little curling wave; an undulation. 

He sees . . . a tremor pass across her frame, like a n> 

pic over water. Dideens, Bleak House, xxix. 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 

Tennyson, The Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 

2. A sound like that of water running over a 
stony bottom: as, a ripple of laughter. =syn. i. 
See wave. 

ripple'^ (rip'l), n. [Origin obscure.] A small 
coppice. HalliwcU, [Prov. Eng.] 

ripple^ (rip'l), n, [Origin obscure.] A weak- 
ness in the hack and loins, attended with shoot- 
ing pains: a form of tabes florsualis, the same 
as I'ricdrichk ataxia (which see, under ataxia), 
[Scotch.] 

For warld’s wasters, like poor cripples, 

Ix5ok blunt with poverty and ripples. 

Jtamsay, Works, I. 143. {Ja7nic8on.) 

ripple® (rip'l), Same as nj>7. 

ripple-barrel (rip'l-bar"'el), n. Thcat., a drum 
covered with tinsel, which revolves behind a 
perforated drop, to produce tho effect of light 
on water. 

ripple-grass (ripT-gras), n. [Sc. ripplc-girsc, 
also rijypliyi-garss ; appar. < ripple^ + grass, but 
cf. ril-grass.'] The rih-gi’ass or ribwort-plan- 
tain, Plantago lanceolata, plantaud, 

ripple-mark (rip'l-mark), n. A wavy surface 
such as is often seen on sand, where it has been 
formed by tho action of the wind, and which 
may have its origin in tho motion of water as 
well as of air, or which is often a result of the 
combined action of tho two. Examples of the 
former action of winds and waves may often he seen 
among the older sandy deposits where they happen to 
h.ave been preserved by tlie consolidation of the material. 
These ripple-marks, with which are frequently associated 
sun*crack8 and prints of rain or snrf-drops, afford evidence 
of tidal and river action along gently sloping shores, and 
ivith markings of this kind arc occasionally found traces 
of former life in the form of trails and tracks, as in the 
case of the Triassic sandstones of the Connecticut valley. 

ripple-marked (rip'l-miirkt), a. Having ripple- 
mavks. 

rippier {rip'16r), n. l. One who ripples flax or 
hemp. 

Two npplcr. silling opposite each other, with the ma- 
chine between tliem, work at tlie same time. 

Encgc. Brit., IX. 294, 

2. An apparatus for rippling flax or hemp. 

Tlie hestnVipIirr , . . consists of a kind of comb having, 
set in a wooden frame, Iron teetii ... IS inches long. 

Encyc. Brit., IX. 294. 

ripplet (rip'lot), n, [< rijijiieti + -et.J A small 
ripple. 

rippling (rip'ling), n. [Verbal n. of ripple^, a.] 
An eddy caused by conflicting currents or tides ; 
a tide-rip. 

ripplingly (rip'Iing-li), adr. In an undulating 
manner; so ns to ripple : as, the stream ran fqi- 
pUnghj. 

ripply (rip'li),n. [< rip/deS 4- -yi.] Rippling; 
clinrnctcrizcd by ripples. [Rare.] 

And whatever of life hntli elibed away 
Comes flooding hack with a ripply cheer, 

Into everj’ bare inlet and creek and bay. 

Loxccll, 8ir Launfal, i. 

rippon, n. See ripon. 

riprap (rip'rnp), n. [Usually in plural (orig. 
appar. sing.) ripraps; appar. < Dan. rijis-raps, 
nflralT, mbliiBli, roftise, a form prob. due to the 
same source ns E. rijjraj)': sco riffraxi'.'] In cn- 
gin.: (a) Broken stones used for tvalls, beds, 
and foundations: sometimes used attributively. 

After tlic vertical piles are driven, cobble stones, gravel, 
and n'lnrap are put in place atoiind tliem. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. 201. 

The shore below the landing is a line of broken, ragged, 
slimy rocks, as if tliey liad itcen dumped tlicre for a rip. 
rap wall. C. D. Warner, Tlieir rilgrimage, p. 120. 

(b) A foundntion or parapet of stones tbrotvn 
togoflier witliont any attempt at regular struc- 
tural arrangement, as in deep water or on a soft 
bottom. 

riprapped (rip'rapt), a. [< riprap + -ed^.] 
Formed of or Btrengtlienod with riprap. 

The dam is made of clay, and is 720 feet long. . . The 
front Is riimpped. Sci. Amer., N. S., LXII. 107. 

ripsack (rip'sak), n. Tlio California gray whale, 
Uachiancctcs gtanens: so called from the man- 
norot flensing. 

ripsack (rip'sak), v. i. [< ripsael; ti.] To pur- 
sue or eapturo tho ripsack. 

rip-saw (rip'sh), n, A hand-saw the tooth of 
wJiieh have more rake ami less set tlian a oross- 
cut sitw, used for cutting wood in the direction 
of tho grain. [U. S.] 
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ript (ript). Another spoiling of ripjtcd, preterit 
and past participle of rijd , 
ripuarian (rip-u-ii'ri-an), a. [< P. ripunire = 
Sp. Pg. ripunrio, < Mli. ripiioriKS, pertaining to 
a shore, < L. npa, shore: sec ripc'^. Gf. ripn- 
riaii,] Pertaining to or dwelling near a shore. 
— Ripuarian Franks, one of the great divisions of the 
ancient Fianks: so called because they dwelt near the 
banks of the llhinc, in the neighborhood of Cologne, 
risala (ris'a-lil), v. [Also 7'cssnlaf lissnla; < 
Hind, risala, lieug. rcsdld, a troop of horse, cav- 
alry, also a treatise, pamphlet, < Ai*. risclOt a 
■mission, despatch, letter.] In the British In- 
dian army, a troop of native irregular cavnliy. 
risaldar (*ris-al-diir'),«. lAl&o vessaMar ; <IIind. 
risdlddr, the commander of a troop of horse, < 
rlsdld, a troop of horse (see risala), + ddr, one 
■who holds.] Tlio native commander of a idsala. 
risban (ris'bau), «. [Mso ^dshaud; < b\ i*/.*.- 
han, < G. rissbaiilc, risban, < riss, gap, rent (< 
I'cisscn, tear, split, draw: roo write and rii), + 
hanlc, bank, hencli: see hanl'^.'\ 1. Any flat 

piece of gi*ouml upon which a fort is construct- 
ed for Ihc defense of a port. — 2. The fort it- 
self. 

risberm (ris-herm"), ii. [Also nshenue; < P. 
^'isbemn, < G. **risshcrniCy < nss, gnj), + herwe, a 
nniTow ledg<': see btnn. Vt. nshan and herm.'] 

1. A work composed of fa'i<‘inc*s, constructed 
at the bottom of an earth wall. — 2. A sort of 
glacis of fascine-work used in jetties to with- 
stand tile violence of the S('a. 

rise' (ri/.)t pret. rose. jip. risen, ppr. risitaj. 
[< MK. risen, rf/scn (pret. rov, roo'i, earlier 
pi. risen, rise, resin, irson, jip. rinn, 7'isin),(, AS. 
risan (pret. rdv, pi. n^on, jip. risen), rise, = OS. 
rlsan = OFries. risa, rise, = 1). ;*//-<», vise or 
fall, = MBG. 1-iG. risen = OllG. risan, MIIG. 
risen, rise or fall, = Icel. ri'<a = Gotli. "reisan 
(pret. *rais, pp. risans), in e(unp. nvreisan (= 
AS. drisan, K. anse); orig, e.\pn'.vsiv<‘ of verti- 
cal motion either up or dow n. hut in Ih conrmed 
to upward motion. 'I'he r»i.sim, MIIG, G. 

reisi It (— Sw. ly sa Dun. leisi ). iru\(d, is fr<mi 
the noun, OllG, n isa, MIIG, rasi , a setting out, 
e.xpedit ion, journey, <». idsc (=S\n . n 'U =s Dan. 
rcisv), a Journey, < gHG. ri'-an, MIIG. rooi, 
rise.] I. infraits. 1. To move or pile's from a 
lower position to a Idghcri mo\e up^^ard; 
ascend; mount up: as, a hint nso in the air; 
afognvo from tlie river; tlu‘ mercury rises in 
the thcrimiim-ter (or, ns commonly e.xpreshed, 
the thcrimuneti r rises). 

1 p.iu >iiuMg llarr)! , " till liP lic.o « r (in. . 

Itini' fnun tlu ground Ukt featherd Mtnur). 

.sVirtt . 1 Hen. IV . t^ !. liH 
In liafipicr tlcMs a rion ; (nun I i , 

Ufcalcr than « l» it c vr «n«, nr nr ( 'cr ►linll liv, 

Itnidfii, It. of o\ld K .Mcfaiuurph , 1. i*53 

lJ.uk mid ^nlninlnnUi Ihv >.tiinr« re.* 

And hung tluir honors in the ii(.lgti!)'rlni: PkU’«. 

r, llcnil*tn. 

The fiildiiuT is flight! ning the ((.•uU i«i niakt tluni n*.-, 
nnd the hso>k i> in tliv a« I of ndring upon (Uieof tiinn. 

S(nia, .sjtnrlH and ^a^tlnlls, p. tC>. 

2. .Spccilically. to clmni;c fmin a lying, sitting, 
or kneeling posture to a stainliiig om*; stand 
up; assume an ujiright position* as, to r/'-f from 
a cliair; to i ts< after a fall. 

W nil that Mold tli(} ni* n F(id(‘>til> 

(’/intinr, Mcreti.inl « Tid(’, 1. .'*.30. 

Idea, kiKcl d"« n [He kneeN | up a Kniglit. 

Stiiik , 'J Hen. 1 TS. 

(preL) ii(»t tile LOOMibir men, and left their placi*. 
So 80011 as tliou i-at'st down ! IS. Jf'n*on, (’alillne, h ’J. 
iju to >our tiaiHiuet tlien, hut iHe delight 
So as to rov etill uilli an ajipelitc. 

iJrrncK t'onmibli I'lorcfl. 
And nil the men nnd uoint n in llie hall 
Jlofc nhen the) hnu the desnl man n<<’, and lied. 

(Jeraint. 

Hence (a) 'I o tinug a billing or a fc.sslou to an end a.«, 
tlie hon«t r*;*'* nt midnight. 

It Is then mij\cil hy boiiie nieinlier . . Iliat the C(*m- 
mittee nml tliat the elminnaii or poine other ijivinl»er 
make tlieir rejiurt to the tifsendily. 

CitKfitii<j, Manual of I’arlhinenl.nr} I’racllce, § 

Wlien Parliament nxM for the vacation the mirk of tlio 
circuit begins J'artiutihtlij Jlcv , N. s., HKi. 

(p) To get uj) fioni bed. 

Go to bed when sbo list, n»c uben she list, all is ns bho 
will .SV.rtt . M. \\ . of W., il. 1C4. 

About tno o'clock In the tnornlng. letters eainc from 
Txmdon b> otir co\un ... I ro*c and carried them In to 
in) Lord, ■uho read them n bed. 

Pejnn^, Diary, March *25, 

\\ Ith early daun Lord ilarmloii r<i''<’. 

Scatl, ^tar^llon, i. 31. 

3. To gi’ow or Htrctch upward; ultnin an alti- 
tude or stature; stand in height : as, the tower 
rt^cs to the height of GO foot. 
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In Balling round Cftprca we wore entertained with many 
rudo prospects of rocks and precipices, that rise In sevcrol 
places half a mile liigh in perpendicular. 

./iddtiion, Remarks on Italy (cd. Bohn), I. 440. 
Where Windsor-domes nnd pompous turrets rise. 

Pojie, Windsor Forest, 1. 352. 
She tlmt rose the tallest of them all, 

And fairest. Tenni/son, I’nssing of Arthur, 

4. To swell upward. Specifically— (a) To reach a 
higher level by increnso of bulk or volume : ns, the river 
rises in its bed. 

lie told a boding dream, 

Of rising waters, nnd n troubled stream. 

Vryden, Hind nml Panther, iii. 481, 

The oldo sea wall (ho cried) Is downc, 

The rising tide comes on apace. 

Jean Jngelow, IHgli Tldo on the Const of Lincolnshire. 
(l») To swell or puff up, ns dough in the process of fci*' 
mentation. 

Generally in from four to five hours the Ibrcad] sponge 
rises; fennentntlon tins been going mi, nml carbonic acid 
steadily accuniulatiiig within tlio tenacious miuss, till It has 
assumed a piiired out appearance. ISncyc. Drit,, III. 253. 

6. To rIoijo or oxloiid upward; have an upward 
dirpctiou: ns, a liuo, a path, or a siivfaco rises 
gnidually or abruptly. 

Tlicre. lost behind a riring ground, the wood 
Seems sniik. Cowper, Task, I. SO.'i, 

6. To appear above the horizon; move from 
below the horizon to above it, in couRcqncnco 
of the earth^R diurnal rotation; hence, to move 
from «n invisible io a visible position. 

Whiles l!ic‘»e rciikes tliiia rent limn rises Hie sun, 
Hredls with lih luMme-s nil the hrode vales. 

iJriffnrrfirtii a( Troy (IL IL T. S.), 1. 1172, 
Hr niakctli Ids sun to rise on the evil nnd on the good. 

Mat. V, 45, 

Till the star, that rov nt evening bright, 

'rowani heaveii'ft dciceut hud sloped hK westering ulietd, 
Millon, Ljcldns, 1. 30. 
Uisfsl thou thus dim diuui, ngidii? 

7VnmM"«, In .Memorlam, Ixxll. 

7. To come into c.xlstenee; emerge into sight ; 
an.«('. (rt) To become apparent ; come Into slew; stiuid 
out ; emerge, coineh'rlli ; appear: ns, an eruption nVy on 
the skin ; the c(»lor rose on her clucks. 

There clmnn«t to them n d.ang(ronB nccldent. 

A Ttgre forth out of the wood did ri*s. 

F. Q., VI. X. 31. 

Go to; doc.s not my coiibmr nVf 
1 1 shnll ri»-' ; for ] can force my blood 
To come ami go. .Vor/fon. The rnnne, li. )► 

I Islukel this bowl, where nniiton l\y twines, . . . 
Tour figures ririwj from the work appear, 

J^prlng, 1. 37. 

(D To become niidlble. 

lUrots' and lierolius* shouts confusedly nV. 

II. of tlie I«, v, 41. 
There rtuc n mdse of striking clocks. 

Trunys'm, l>.iy»|)reain, Tlie Kevlvab 

(cl It* ha\c a beginning; originate; spring; come Into 
existence; be produced. 

A nobler grulitnde 

/»(•»'* In luT soul for from Ibal Inmr she lov’d me. 

iHtcay, Venice rrc.servcd, ). 1. 
TIs \crj r;ireth.slT(»rn:nh»es arise from thence (tlie sea) ; 
for they gem rally nVnrfctowrthel-nnd, mid that Inn very 
strange nmniicr. Vainpwr, Voyagi s, IT. HI. hT. 

Honour nnd shame fn*in in* condition no-; 

Act well yoiir part ; there nil the lioiioiir ll' s. 

Kfsiy on Mmi, Iv. UK*. 

'I lie rher Ulackwuler In the county Kerry. 

7Vc//t»;v, Cu'tle IHclimoml, 1. 

8. To iiuTcaso in foivo, intfn‘'ity, sjjirit, lU*- 
greo, vabn*, or tin* like, («)'lo Incnuse in force or 
Intensity ; iHcome slroiiger: ns, Ids anger nVs. 

He blew c bys home In that Ijde. 

Ilertys rr*oa on echc n sydf. 

MS. Crtnfnf*. IT 11. iti, f ni. (//nffiirWf.) 
Snnda), the wynd«* lug.in to In the north. 

Torriivitun, l)laruM»f r.ng TniMll, p. f>'.>. 
His spirits rising ns Ills tolls increase. 

Cmrju'f, Table Talk, 1. 270. 
The power of the (Town S'«s constantly sinking, ami 
that of the Commons constantly n'^no, 

Macaulay, Mr William Temple. 

(5) To Increase In degree or volume, ns he.ut or sound. 

The day was raw nnd cldlly, nnd the temperature rofc 
)ery lillle. //. Taylor, Northern Tnivcl, p. 43. 

The music . . ro*** ngnln. . . . 

Stonn'd In orbs of song, n growing gnle 

T’enni/ooi, Vision of .‘'In. 

(c) To liirre.'ise In \aluo ; become higher In price ; become 
diNaier. 

Poor fellow, never Joyed since the price of oat.s rosr; It 
w as the death of him. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., II. 1. 14. 

Unllion Is nVen to six shlUliigR nnd five pence the ounce. 

Loele. 

(d) To inerea-o in ntnount ; a^ his cxpeuBcs rose greatly. 

9. To htainl up in opposition ; become opposed 
orlio.stiie; take npnrins; robol; revolt; as, to 
rise against tlio governmont. 

The coiniDons Imply rise, to 8ave his life. 

5AaA*., 2 Hen. VI., III. 1. 240. 
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To hinder this prowd enterprise. 

The stout ami michty Eric of Marr 
With all his men in amis did ryse. 

Battle of JIarlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII, 184). 
At our heels all hell should me 
"Witlj blackest insurrection. 

Milton, r. L,, ii. 130. 

10. To take up a liiglier position ; increase in 
’wealth, dignity, or power; prosper; thrive; 
bo promoted or exalted: as, bo is a rising mein. 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 

Shale., M. for M., ii. 1. 38. 
His fortune is not made, 

You hurt a man that 's rising in the trade. 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 3.5. 

11. To becomo more forcible or impressive; 
increase in power, dignity, or interest; said of 
thought, discourse, or manner. 

Dannie. 'Tlte interest rather falls off in the fifth act. 

Sir i’Tetfnl. Bises, I believe you mean, sir. 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

12. To come by chance; turnnp; occur. 

There chaunced to tlio I’rinues hand to rize 
An nuncicnt booke. Spenser, F. Q., II. lx. 69. 

13. To anso from tlio grave or from the dead; 
ho restored to life: often with again. 

Tlion nc w'oldcst letic thomns 
Tlmt onre lord from dclb ras. 

King Horn (E. E. '1. S,), p. 9S. 
Deed A' lijf bigunneto striiicn 
Whether niyst be maister there; 
lillf was slnyn, iV rooy n-,yen. 

Jlymns to yiridn, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 29. 
And vpon Ester clay erely our blcs<«yd Sauyomc come 
to iiym and brought hyin mete, sayenge, “lames, nowe 
etc, for I am rytim." SirB. Gnyl/orde, J’ylgrymngt*, p. 33. 
Awake, yc fnltbfnl ! throw your grave-clothes by*, 

He whom ye seek It risen, bids ye rise. 

Jones Venj, Poems, p. 77. 

14. Of Round, to ascend in pitch; pass from a 
lower to a higher tone. 

M|os Ahercromhic had a soft voice with melancholy 
cadences; her tones had no rising Inflections; nil her 
sentences died awny. llarjxrs Mag., LXXVIII. 243. 

15. In mining, to e.Ncavato upward: the oppo- 
silo of .^inl\ Thtip, n level maybe connected with one 
nbove it by cUber sinking from the upper level to the 
lower one, or hy nWii'; from the lower to the upper. ^ 

16. To eom(‘ to the surface or to the baited 
hook, as a whale or a game-tish. 

Wlierr they have Fonnich choice, you may eaMly Imagine 
they will not he so eager nnd forwaiil to n’«r at a halt. 

C’offon, in Walton’s Angler, II. 20.1. 

17. Mint,, to be promoted; go up in rank. — 
The curtain rises, see eurfotn.— To have the gorge 
rise. See;;ar/;r.— To rise from the ranks, to win acorn- 
mi'*don, after PCT\lng In tlie rnnka as npiivatc soldier or 
n iioii-coimulssloned officer.— To rlsotothefly. Scojli/’-. 
— To rise to the occasion, or to the emergency, to 
feel, speak, or act as nn emergency demands; show one’s 
seif equal to n dlttlcult ta'^k or to mastering a dilemmn. 

‘•I shmild have walktd over (hero ever) day, on the 
chance nf seeing your pretty face!” answered the Dandy, 
nViVi't, as he (tattered himself, f»t the occau'on. 

.VcfnV/r, White Rose, I. vL 

-^Ti. /(»'*•. See 

IJ, /;77/fs-. 1. To aseend; mount; climb. 

‘J'he carriage tliat took them to tlio station was rising a 
Hllle hill Hie top of which would shut off the sight of the 
ITlory. Jt. 0. ir/iifc, I’ate of MaiislleUl Humphreys, viit. 

2. In angling, to cninso or induce to rise, ns a 
lisli. 

Some men, Inulng once nVn a llali.arc tempted to flog 
the water In which he Is with fly after fly. 

Qunrlcrlg L'cr., CXXVI. 349. 

3. Xaiit., to eauso, by approaching, to rise into 
view above Iho horizon. (Jompnro raised, 11. 

.Rhe was headings. E., nnd wow ere heading .s. S.W., nnd 
consequently before I tiultlcd the deck we liad nV<*?i her 
hull. ir. C. Jliissell, .‘'allor’s Suectlicart, v. 

rise' (riz), a. [Fir.st in mod. K.; < r/.so', r.] 1. 
The act of rising; ascent; .ns, tlio mr of vapor 
ill the air; tho rise of water in a river; the rise 
of mercury in a barometer. 

The steed along the dniw bridge flics, 

.Tust as it trembled on tlic rise. 

Seutt, Marnilon, vi. 1.5. 

2. Blevation; degree of ascent : a*?, the n'.vc of 
a bill or a road. 

The approach to Iho house was by a gentle rise and 
Hirongii nn avenue of noble trees. 

J/nrt Lemon, Walt for the End, 1. 29. 

3. Anyplace elevated above tho commonlevel; 
a rising ground : as, a rise of land. 

I turning saw, liironcd on a flowety rise. 

One silting on n crimson scarf unroll’d. 

Teniiii.fton, Fair Women. 

r.arnmlc.7ack led slightly, riding str.iight towards a tall 
branchless tree on the crest of (he n>c up which they 
were luclng. The Centnr}/, XXXIX. 627. 

4. Sprinpj sourco; origin; licginning: ns, the 
rise of a stream in a mouutniu. 
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He obaen’es verj' well tlint musical instruments took 
their first rise from the notes of birds and other melodi- 
ous animals. Addison, Tlic Cat*Call. 

The Stories that .<\j>paiitions have been seen oftner 
than once in the same Place have no Doubt been theilisc 
and Sprin" of the ualkin" Places of Spirits. 

liournc's Pop. xintiq. (1777), p. 109. 
It is true that genius takes its rise out of the inotintains 
of rectitude. J^merson, Conduct o^f Life. 

5. A])pearaiiee above the liorizon: as, the Wsc 
of the sim or a star. 

From the nV to set 

Swe.ats in the eye of riicchus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium. Shak'., Hen. V., ir. 1. 289. 
Long Isaac proposed waiting until midnight for moon- 
nV, a> it was alieady dark, ami there was no track he- 
yoml Lippajarvi. />. Taylor, Northern Travel, p 118. 

6. Increase; advance: said of price : as, a nxe 
in (the price of) stocks or wheat. 

Eighteen bob a-week, and a me if he behaved himself. 

Pickaio, I’ickwick, liii. 

7. Elevation in rank, reputation, wealth, or 
importance; mental or moral elevation. 

Wrinkled benchers often talk’d of him 
Approvingly, and projihesicd his nVc. 

Trnnp^yn, Aj’lmcr’s Field. 

8. Increase of sound; swell. 

His mind 

, . . homo perhaps upon the me 
And long roll of the Hexameter. 

T’^nni/ifon, Lucretius, 

9. Heifjht to which one can rise mentally or 
spiritually; elevation possible to thought or 
feeling. 

These were sublimities above the nV of the apostolic 
spirit. South. 

10. In $porfinf/.i\io distance from the score-line 

to the traps m "las'-ball- or pigeon-shooting 
matches. — 11. In arch,, the perpendicular 
heiglit of an arch in the clear, from the level 
of impost to the crown. See orr/A, 2. — 12. 
In mu.s'ic: (a) Increase of sound or force in a 
tone, {h) Ascent in pitch; passage from a 
lower to a higher tone. — 13. In coaUminiug, 
the inedinutinn of strata considered from bclo'w 
upward. Thus, a souin of coal is said to bo 
workcil “to the r/Ac” when it is followed up- 
ward on it." inclination. — 14. h\ in'niiu(j,iu\ ex- 
cavation begun from below and carried up- 
ward, as in cnuiiocling one level with another, 
or in proving the gi'ound above a level. Also 
called — 15. In enrj),, tlie height of a 

step in a flight of .stairs. — 16. The action of a 
game-fNh in coming to the surface to take the 
hook. 

If )ou can att.iln tn angle uUh one hair, you Bhall have 
more rU/'s, and catch more n«h, 

7. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 102. 
Rise of strata, in oeol. Sec dip, n., 4 (<t).~To get or 
take a rise out of (a person), to take the conceit out of a 
person, or to render him ridiculous. (CoHoq. or elangd 
Possibly (nk-ino a ri*e out o/ his worsliip the Corregidor, 
ns a rcpe.atiiig echo of Don (julxote. 

Pe Quincep, Spanish Nun. 

To give ris e. ee p/rr i . 

rise- (ns), ti. [AUo ricCf Sc. rchc; < ME. m, 
r//9, < AS. //rfs’, a tvig, branch, = D. rijs = OIIG. 
hrifi, rIs, n'f, Gi. rcis = Icel. hrls = Sw. 

Dan. r/.v, a twig, branch, rod.] 1. A branch of 
a tree; a twig. 

And tluTupon he Jiaddc a g.ay sarplys, 

As whit as Is the blosme upon the rps. 

Chaucer, SUller’s Tale, 1. ISS. 
Anonc he lokjd hyrn hesyde, 

And say 8}xty latl(‘S on palferays rj'dc, 

Gent) 11 and gay as bryd on rpse. 

US. xirhinolc VA, lOlh Cent. (IfaUitcdl.) 
Among Lydgate’s cries are eninncratctl “Slran berries 
ripe ami cherries la the risr"; the rise being a twig to 
which tljc chenic? were tied, as at present. 

Matjheir, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 10. 

2. A small bush. 

“It was that deevil's buckle, Calluin Hcg," said Allck ; 
“I saw him whiskaway through amang themVe^ " 

Scott, Waverley, Ivlii. 

rise-bush (ris'bush), n. [< risc~ + hush^.^ A 
fagot; brushwood. 

The ivi'cets were baiTicaded up with chaincs, harrowes, 
and w'aggons of bavins or rixe-hushes. 

Itclation of fiction leforc Cvrcnccstcr {\iA2), p. 4. {Davies.) 

rise-dike (ris'dik), H. l< risc^ + dike.'] Aliedge 
made o£ bouglis and brusUwood. Jlailiwell. 
risel, n. A support for a climbing or running 
vine. 

Tlic blankest, barest wall In the world Is good enough 
for ivy to cling to. . . . Hut the healthiest hop or scarlet 
runner won't grow without what we call a risel. 

D. Chrislic Murray, The We.akcr Vessel, xxxvi. 
risen (riz'n). 1. Past partieiplo of rkc^. — 2f. 
An obsolete preterit plural of W^'ci. 
riser (ri'z6r), n. One who or that wliich risc.s. 
Spccincally— (a) One who leaves his bed: generally with 
a qualifying word. 
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Th' early riser with the rosy hands, 

Active Aurora. Chapman, Odyssey, xil. 4. 

Such picturesque objects ... as were familiar to an 
early riser. 

Sir E. Brydges, Note on Milton’s L'Allegro, 1. C7. 
(fc) One who revolts ; n rebel or rioter. 

The noysc that was tcldc of zow, that zc schuld a be on 
of the capct.ayns of the ryserse in Norfolk. 

Fasten Letters, I. 86. 

(c) In anf^Ung, a fish considered with reference toits man- 
ner of rising. 

All the fish, to whichever class of risers they might be- 
long. Three in Eorivay, p. 123. 

(d) In founding: (1) An opening in a molding-flask Into 
which the molten met.*!) rises as the flask islllled ; ahead. 

It is well known that, to obtain a sound casting in steel, 
with most methods in use, a very' high riser is necessary, 
wliich also means a liigli gate, .and consequent waste of 
labor and material. ScL Amcr., N. S., LIX. 83. 

(2) Same fe>‘d‘head, 2. (e) The vertical face of a stair- 
step. Also raiser and lijL 

The risers of these stairs . . . arc all richly ornament- 
od. being divided generally Into two panels by figures of 
dwarfs, and framed by folinged borders. 

J. l'\'rgus<ion. Hist. Indian Arch.*, p. IDS. 
CO J»f. In printing, blocks of wood or metal upon wliich 
electrotype plates are mounted torai.se them to the height 
of type. fEng.l 

rise-wood (ri.«;'\ni(l), Ji. [< risc^ + wood^t'} 
Smnll wood cut for hedging. Jlailiwell, [Prov, 
En-:.] 

nsh^ (risk), «. and v. An obsolete or dialectal 
font! of 

risb-t, w. [Origin obscure.] A sickle. Komi- 
uale MS. (Ilallncrll.) 

rislli (rish'i), «. (Skt. ri.^hi; derivation un- 
known.] In Sfet. myth., an inspired sage or 

poet; the author of a Vedic hyunn The seven 

lishis, the stars of iho Great Bear, 
risibility (riz-i-hil'ji-ti), pi. risihilitics {Av/.), 
[s= P. Sp. ri.<uhili(lad rhihili- 

(lade =r It. rhihiliUty < LL. as if **ri^hiliia(U)Sj < 
r/.s7^f7r,v, risible: f^oo risible.'] 1. Tlie property 
of being risible; disposition to laugh. 

To be rciigton.'i h. therefore, more adequate to his char- 
acter than either polity society, risibility, without whlcli 
he were no reasonable creature, but a mere brute, the 
very worst of tlie kind. Ecclyn, True Itcligion, I. 2(50. 
Her too obv lous disposition to risibility. 

Scott, Cfiiy ^fanncilng, \x. 
2. pi. The faculty of laughing; a sense of the 
ludicrous. Also hs-iblc^, 
risible (riz'i-bl), u. ami «. r< OF. (and P.) r/.v/- 
blc = Sp. ristbh = Pg. rtbivcl = It. rmbilCy laugh- 
able, < LL. ri.Mnhs. tJmt can laugh, < L. ridcrcy 
pp. riyitSy laugh: see rident, rtdiettlc.] I. o. 1. 
llaving the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are In a merry world; laughing Is our busincs?, ns 
if. iK'causc It tios bten made the dellnltlon of mnn that he 
is risible, his manhood conslstcth of nothing else. 

G'orenimeuf of the Tongue. 

2. Latiglmble; cnpahle of exciting laughter; 
ridiculous. 

For a terse point, n linppy surprise, or a risible quibble, 
tlicrc is no man In tills town can match little Laconic. 

Foote, An Occasional I’relude. 
A few wild blunders, nnd risible absurdities, from which 
no work of such multiplicity was ever free. 

Johnson, Pref. to Dicllonarj'. 
The dcmincj.a(lons of Leicester . . . would seem almost 
r^W^fc. were ft not that the cnpriclous wrath of the nll- 
liowerful favorite was often siiltlclcnt to blast llic charac- 
ter .. . of honest men. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 270, note. 

3. Of or pertaining to laughter; oxerlcd to 
produce laughter: as, llic risible faculty. 

The obstreperous peals of liroad-moiitlied Iniigbtcr of 
the Dutch negroes at Commiinlpnw’, who, like most other 
negroes, arc famous for tlieir ri>j6fc powers. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 03. 
II. 11 , pi. Same as risibilities. Sco risibilify, 2. 
[Jocular.] 

Something In his tone stirred tlic riitiblcs of the conven- 
tion, nnd loud laughter saluted the Illinoisan. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 285. 

risiblencss (riz/i-hl-ncs), h. Same as risibility, 
Dailey, 1727. 

risibly (riz'i-hli), adr. In a risible manner; 
laughably. 

risilabialis (ri-si-hl-hi-’T'lis), pi. risilahialcs 
(-lez). [NL., < L. ridcre, pj). ristts, laugh, + 

lahiutn, lip: see labial.] Same ns ri^oriti.s. 
rising (ri'ziiig), v. [< ME. risinyCy rysynrjc; 
verbal n. of risc'^, r.] 1. Tlio act of ono who 

or that which rises. 

Men tliat arc In hopes and In the ^vay of rising Icecp In 
the Channel. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 00. 

A Saxon nobleman and his falconer, with their hawks, 
upon the bank of a river, wnltfug for the rising of tliu 
game. Strutt, Sports and rastimes, p. 88. 

Sncciflcally — (a) The appcanaiicc of tlicsunornstnrnhovo 
the horizon. In astronomy the sun or a planet Is said to 
rise whon the upper limb appears In tho horizon ; nml In 
calculating the time allowance must bo made for refrac- 
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tion, parallax, and the dip of the horizon. Primitive as- 
tronomers defined the seasons by means of the risings 
ami settings of ceitain stars relatively to the sun. These, 
called by Kepler “poetical risings and settings,” are the 
acronychal, cosmicul, and heliacal (see these words). 

We alone of all animals have known the risings, settings, 
and courses of the stars. Dcrham, Astrotheology, viii. 3. 
(&) The act of arising from the dead, or of coming to life 
again ; resurrection. 

Questioning one with another what the rising from tho 
dead should mean, Mark ix. 10. 

Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 

And of the rising from the dead. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
(c) A hostile demonstration of people opposed to the gov- 
ernment; a revolt; an insurrection; sedition: as, to call 
out troojis to quell a rising. *' 

There w’as a rising now in Kent, my Lord of Nonvich 
being at the head of tlicm. Evelyn, Diary, May 30, 1648. 

In 3636, even a great religious movement like the Pil- 
grimage of Grace sinks into a local and provincial rising, 
an abortive tumult. 

Stubbs, Sledieval and Slodern Hist., p. 253. 

The futile rmn^J, the cruel repiisals, the heroic deaths, 
kept alive among tho people the belief i!i the cause of Italy. 

E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 03. 

2. That which rises; a prominence, elevation, 
or swelling; specifically, a tumor on the body, 
as a boil or a wen. [Now colloq. or dialectal.] 

When a man shall have in tho skin of his flesh a rising, 
a scab, or bright spot, and it be in the skin of his flesh like 
the plague of leprosy, then he shall he brought unto Aaron 
the priest, or unto one of his sons the priests. Lev. xiii. 2. 

On each foot there are five flat horny risings, which seem 
to ho the e.vtremities of the toes. , 

Goldsinitli, Hist, of Earth (ed. 1700), IV. 254. {Jodrell.) 

3. In minind, same as risc'^, 14. — 4. A giving 
way in an upward direction from pressure ex- 
erted from beneath. 

Tlic only danger to be feared [in domes) is what is tech- 
nically called a rising of the haunches; and to avoid this 
it might be necessary, where laigo domes were attempted, 
to adopt a form more nearly conical than that used at 
Mycenre. J. Feryusson, Hist. Arch., I. 230. 

5. That which is used to make dough rise, as 
yeast or leaven. Sco salt-risinq. [Prov, Eng. 
and U. S.] 

It behoveth my wits to workc like barmc, alias yeast, 
alias sizing, alias rising. Lyly, Mother Bomble, 11. 1. 

So strong is it [alkali) tljat the earth when wet rises like 
bread under yeast. It taints tlie water everywhere, and 
sometimes so strongly that bread mixed with it needs no 
other rising. S. Boxvlcs, Our New West, xlv. 

6. In hnad-mnl'iuy, the quantity of dough set 
to riso at ono time.— 7. A defect sometimes 
occurring in casting crucible stool, which is 
said to “boiJ’^ in the mold after teeming, pro- 
ducing a honeycomb structure of tho metal, 

Tlicrjnn^of stool, and consequently the formation of 
blou’.holes, is attributed to hydrogen and nitrogen, and to 
a small extent to carbonic u.\idc. 

The Ironmonger, ipiolcd in Science, IV. 331. 
8. A water-swelling: said of ovaby fi&h-ciUtur- 
ists. — 9. Kaat.y tlio thick planking laid foro 
nnd aft, on which the timbers of tho deck bear; 
also, tljo nan*ow strako inside a boat just under 
tho thwarts.— The rising of the sun, in S<nip., the 
place where the sun appears to rise; the extreme eastern 
limit of the world; the uiicnt. 

From the rising of the fnin even to the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles. 

2ilal. 1. 11. 

rising (n'zing),p. a. [Ppr. of mrl, r.] 1. In- 

creasing in possessions, importance, power, or 
distinction: as, a town ; a j'bse;/// man. 

Feign what I will, nnd paint it e'er so strong, 

Some rising genlRB sina up to my song. 

Po 2 >c, Epilogue to Satires, 11. 9. 
2. Growing; advancing to adult years, and to 
tho state of active life: as, tho genera- 

tion. — 3. Groudng so ns to bo near some spe- 
cified or indicated amount: used loosely in 
an aw’kward qiinsi-adverbial construction: (a) 
reaching an amount greater than that speci- 
fied: sometimes witli of: as, rising three years 
old; W.s'i «(7 u/n. thousand men were killed; tho 
colt is rising of two this grass [U. S.] ; {b) reach- 
ing an amount which is at least that specified 
and may bo gi'cator: as, a horse rising fourteen 
hands; (c) approaching but not ot reaching 
tho specified amount: as, a colt rising two years 
old [Eng.], 

A house is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment un- 
less thcio is a child In it rising three years old, and a ki^ 
ten rising tlircc weeks. 

Southey, quoted In Allihone’s Diet, of Quote., p. 102. 
Rising butt. Sco Rising hinge. See hinge.— 

Rising lino, an incurvated line diawn on the plane ot 
elevations or sheer drafts of a ship, to determine tho 
height of tho ends of all the floor-timbers.— Rising tim- 
bers, or rising floors, the floor-timbers in the forward 
and after parts of a ship. 

rising-anvil (ri'zing-nii''vil), >i. In slicct-mcial 
working, a doublo-beal: iron. 
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rising-lark (ri'King-lilrk), n. The skylark, 
Almtda arvcnsis, [Prov. 13ng.] 
rising-line (w'zing-Un), ??. An elliptical line 
drawn upon the shcor-plan to determine the 
sweep of the floor-heads througho\it the ship’s 
length. Edincrshj, Naval Eucyc. 
rising-main (n'zing-mfin), n. In a mine^ the 
column of i)uraps through which water is lifted 
or forced to the surface or adit: usually made 
of cast-iron pipes joined together, 
rising-rod (ri'zing-rod), a. A rod operating the 
valves in a Cornish pumping-engine, 
rising-seat (ri'zing-set), n. In a Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, one of a scries of throe or four seats, 
each raised a little above the one before it, and 
all facing the body of the congregation. These 
seats are usually occupied by luinistcrs and elders. They 
are often collectively called “ Ibe gallery." A\%o facing- 
seat, high seat. 

In the sing-song drawl once pccnllnv to the tuneful ex- 
hortations of tlie rising sent he thus held forth. 

Jf. C. Lce^ A Quaker Girl of Nantucket, p. 23. 

rising-sqnare (rrzing-skwJir), ». In ship-htihU 
nig, a square upon wliich is marked tlio lieight 
of the rising-line above the keel. [Eng,] 
rising-wood (ri'zing-wud), ?», In shij^-huiUling, 
timber idaoed under the flooring when the ex- 
tremities of a vessel are very lino and extend 
beyond the cant-body. 

risk^ (I’isk), a. [Formerly also risgne; < OF. 
risqaCy F. riaqiic = Pr. rrzegur = Sp. ricago = Pg. 
ribvo = It, r/.vjro (> D, G. Sw, Dan. nsiho), for- 
merly also j'h'ngo, dial, rcscga (ML. ri.'^igus, r/x- 
cas), risk, hazard, peril, danger; perhaps orig. 
Sp., < Sp. risen, a steep, abrupt rock, = Pg. risen, 
a roclv,crag(cf. It. risfgn,f., a juttingout)(licnce 
the verb, Sp. arnisgar, formerly «rri.s'crir, ven- 
ture into danger (pj). arns'cadn, bold, forward), 
= It. arrisehiarsi, risk (pp. arri^rlnato, hazard- 
ous)); from the verb represented by It. rc<eg<trc, 
riscettrc, cut off, = Pr. rczvga, cut ()fr. = Pg. ns- 
ear, erase, < L. m<care, cut otT, < rr-. back, + 
Accare, cut: soo s(caiit.] 1. Hazard; danger; 
peril; exposure to mischance or harm; ven- 
ture: as, at tlie n.s/; of oneV life ; at tlie of 
contagion. Common in the jdirnso (n nni a (the) 
riisJ:, to incur hazard ; take the chance of failure 
or disaster. 

If jou had not perfonned the Von, uhnt i:i>^guc hatl 
run' y. Ilaileg, tr. of ('ollo<iuies of Ln»‘‘inus, II a. 

If he (the Arab) had left me. I (Should ha^c run n groat 
risque of being etript, for people c.ame to (lie gate t»cforu 
It >sns open. I'ueoelc, bc'crlptlon of the ha^l, II. I. 7. 

Whore there is rpA, tliLTC inaj Ik- 1o'«. 

.s/rr/if, Sentitncntal .Tournc}, p. 44. 

Indulging tljcir pa««ioiifi In dcllaiice of dl\ Inf* la« s. and 
at tlie risfe of anfui iieimllies. Maeaulng, Jlist. bug , >i. 

2. In com,: (o) The iinznrd of lo'^s of ship, 
goods, or other jiroju-rty. (h) The degree of 
hazard or danger upon wliicli tlic premiums of 
insurance are calculated. 

It notild take a great many years to dctcnnino tornado 
nV/.xulth snlllcieiit nccur.u) to estimate the amount of 
piemiiim iiectied ; hut ui can tnnkoa cotnpnriHiii uith tlic 
nsls and h)S«cfi hj lire and thu«i arrive at an approximate 
solution of the ciuestion. ,^cicncc, X\ I. in. 

(r) Hence, by extension, insurance obligation: 
as. our company lias no ri>J:s in tlint city.=Syn. 

1. EijJO'uirc, Venture, Hisl. Ilaznril, Jeoj).ird}, jieiil. The 

tlrst foui woj<b are In the order of str< tiglli. Thex Imply 
volunlaiy action more often tlian <fn;i';rr, etc (see unnncT): 
ns. ho ran a great rish , it nas ti hold xeuture, jnvohliig 
the expv^iTc of hi-, hc.dlh ami tin- tuizanl (jf his fortunes. 
They generally iniplj also tlint tlie chances arc unfnxor- 
able rather than faxonililc. l«i. literallx, a put- 

ting out, as Into a d.mgeious place , tlie a ord is genenilly 
followed by that to xvhich one is e.xjiohcil . as, exjJOfurf to 
attaek 

risk^ (risk), r. 1. [Formerly ri'<quc: < OF. (and 
F.) risqiui', risk; cf. Sp. (irricsgtir, formerly ur- 
riscar, venture into danger, = Pg. arnsear = It. 
arnsehiarr, run a risk ; from the noun : see r/.v/. i, 
71.] 1. To hazard; cxjiose to the clinnce of in- 

jury or loss. 

Tlierc is little cndlt among tlio Turks, and it Is xerj- rare 
tilt'} tiust one another to negotiate au} business b} liills, 
or riyquc theli iiiom-} in tlie hands of any one. 

Pococke, Uescriplion of tlic F.ast I 1)9. 

This one falh-n amongst them, nlio could make 

Tlic rich mail ri'^k liis life for honoui'b sake. 

iriVfiom Morris, l/arthl> ranidlsc, III. 235. 

2. To veiituro Upon ; take tlie clinncos of: as, 
to risk a surgical operation. 

The oilier Ijiartyl must then risriue an ainoi cement. 

Sir ir. Jones, Disseitatlons ami .Miscell I’icccs, p. 3S8. 

Nor had Hmana Christos, forces enough to rixk a haltlo 
xvith an ofliccr of the known experience of Af I’hrl-'tos. 

Pnicc, Source of the Nile, II. 3.'i5. 
=SyTi. 1. To peril. Jeopard, stake. See risk^, u. 
risk- (risk), 71. Snme ns recskniulrisj^K [Scotch.] 
risker (risTcer), 71. Olio who risks, ventures, or 
hazards. 
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Hither came t' observe and smoke 
What cotU'ses other rideers took ; 

And to the utmost do lits best 
To save himself, and hang the rest. 

S, HutlCTy Hudlbras, III. il. 418. 

riskful (risk'ful), «. [< rislf^ + ■/«/.] Full of 
risk or danger; hazardous; risky. [Rave.] 

At the first glance such an attempt to reverse the rela- 
tionship between popul.ation and raihvays appears a risk- 
ful undertaking. Fortnightly Hev., N. S., XXXIX. 55. 

risky (ris'ki), fl. [< rish^ + 1. Attended 

with risk; hazardous; dangerous: as, a very 
riskg business. 

No young Indy In Miss Verinder'a position could manage 
sucli a risky matter as that by licrself. 

ir. Collins, Moonstone, i. 20, 

2. Running a risk; ventnresorae; bold; nnda- 
cious. 

I am no mortal, if the risky devils haven’t swam down 
upon the very pitch, and, as bad luck would have It, they 
have hit the head of the island. 

Cooper, Last of the Mohicans, vil, 

In spite of all his riA-y passages and all his lender c.x- 
jiresslons, Gniinni xvrolo for posthumous publication, to 
tlie terror of Madame d'Kphmy. who Imd made him her 
confidant. Fortnightly Fee., N. S., XLIII. 350. 

risoluto (ve-zo-lii'to), a. [It., = E. resolute.] 
Ill music, with ro-soliition or firmness. 

risorial (ri-s6'ri-nl), «. [< NL. risoriim, laugh- 
ing (< L. risor, InViglier, mocker, < ridcre, laugli: 
sec rident), + -rt?.] Of or pertaining to laugh- 
ter; causing laughter, or effecting tlio act. of 
Iniighiiig; exciting risibility; risible: as, the 
risorial imisclc. 

risorius (ri-s6'ri-ns), Ji. ; pi. risorii (-i). [NE. 
(se. inti.'.eulu.s) rhorial.] TIio laughing-miisclc, 
some traiisver.se fibers of the plntysmn tliat arc 
inserted into tlio anglo of tlio month : more fully 
enllod ri.soriiis flaiilorini. .lUso risilahinli.s. 

rispi (risii), I', t. [Also resp; < Iccl. rispa, soratcli. 
Cf. lYwpl, !'.] 1. To rasp; file. — 2. To riih or 
grate (haril bodies, as the teeth) togctlicr. 
[Scotidi in hotli uses.] 

rispl (risp),ii. [<W.s 7 )l,r. Cf.JYi.spljii.] A rasp. 
[Seotidi,] 

risp-(risp), II. [Apnar.a var.ot n.sc2; cf.rispS.] 
1. Ahnsh orhranch; ntnig. Iledihcctl. [Prov. 
I’.iig.] — 2. Tlie grecnstalkseollcctivoly of grow- 
ing peas or jiotatoes. JIallitrcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

risp^ (risp), II. [X’ar. of risifl, rccsl:,] Coarse 
glass that grows on inar.sliy ground. 

The linj* -rope . . . wnsnmdeof n’w.nsort oflmic Bivoni- 
ern**-! that groiva nhout mar-Iic. ami the shies of lakes. 

rAatk\co<iVf Mo'j; XI 1’. ISO. 

risposta (ris-pos'lji). ». [U., < nspondcrc, re- 
spond ; see rcsjioiiiY, rc.spoiisc.] In coiilrnpiintal 
masie. same as answer. 

risquef, n. ami r. An obsolete spelling of risIA. 

Eissa (ris'jj). «. [NIj. {Loaeh’s MSS., Stephens, 
in Shaw’.s ’"Gotiernl ZoOlogy.” 182.")).] A genus 
of /.(irii/.T. having the hind toe rudimentary or 
Very hinidl ; the killiwnke.s. There arc at least two 
species. It. Iritiacliiia, the coiniiiuii kittlwnhc of the arctic 
ainl North Atlantic oceans, nnil the very diaerent red. 
lepircd ktttiwake. It. 1/rrrirodn... of the North I’aciflc. Sec 
eat mider KilliintKc Also called Garia. 

risset. An obsolete jiast iiartieijilo of nscl. 

Eissoa (ris'o-ii), II. [ML., afler Jlis'-o, a natn- 
ralist of Xiee.) A genus of small shells, typical 
of the family llis.'iaidic. Also llissoin. 

Eissoclla (ris-p-el'ij), n. [XL., < Jlisso + dim. 
-clla.] A genus of gastropods. Also called 
•IcjI'ri psia. 

Eissoellidai (ris-d-eri-de). a. pi. [XIj.. < Jlisso- 
flta -t- -idle.] A family of lionioglossnte gastro- 
]iods, tyiiilied by the genus lUssoclla. Also 
called .li ffniisiidir. 

rissoid (ns'oid), a. and ii. I. a. Of or related 
to the Ji'issYin/.T. 

II. II. A gnstronod of the family Ilissnhlir. 

Eissoidte (ri-so'i-uo), n. pi. [XL*, < Itissoa -t- 
-h/,T.] A family of lienioglossate gastropods, 
tyiiilied by the genus Itissaa. Tlic animal has loiiR 
tx-nt.'iclcs with the eyes external at their base, and the ceu- 
tnil tooth innlticiisplilntc nml with l>as.al denticles; the 
siiell Is turbinate or tiirrcted, vllh an ox'nl or pcmlhinale 
aperture, and the operculum fs corneous and paiicispiml. 
The ^ectes arc phytophagous and abouiul In Rcaxvccd. 

rissole (ris'ol), «. [< F. rissole, P. dial, risnic, 
resale, a rissole, foimorly rissolle, “a .Tews car, 
or iniishroin that’s fashioned like a demi-circle, 
and gi'ows cleaving to trees; also a small and 
delicate minced pie, made of that fashion” 
(Cotgravo); cf. ris.'tolc, browniiess from frying; 
< rissolcr, fry brown, P. dial, roussoler = It. ro- 
solarc, fry, roast; origin uncertain.] In cool- 
enj, an entrde consisting of meat or fish com- 
pounded with broad-criimhs and yolk of eggs, 
all wrapped in a fine pulT-pasto, so ns to resem- 
hlo a sausage, and fried. 
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rist (rist), a. 1. An obsolete or dialectal pret- 
erit of riset. — 2). Third person singular pres- 
ent indicative of rise!- (contracted from riseth). 
Chaucer, 

ristet,!!. andr. AMiddle English form of resfl. 
ristori (ris-to'ri), «. [So named from Madame 
Jiistori, an Italian tragic actress.] A loose open 
jacket for women, usually of silk or some rather 
thick material. 

risus (ri'sus), It, [KL., < L. risus, laughter, < 
ridcre, pp. risus, laugh: see ridcut.] A laugh, 

or the act of laughing; a gi-in Risus sardonl- 

CUB or canlnUB, a spasmodic grin seen in tetanus, 
riti (rit), V. t. or i. [< ME. riftc, riflen (pret. 
rittc), tear, break, split (to-ritten, tear apart), < 
D. riticn, tear, = OHG. rizitan, rizzon, MHG. G. 
ritzen, tear, wound, lacerate; a secondary verb, 
akin to AS. iiTifaii, B. arite; secwritc.] If. To 
tear; break; i-ond; strike. 

Young Jotinstone Imd a nut-brown sw'ord, . . . 

And tic ritted it tliroilgh the young Col'nel, 

Tliat word he ne’er spake mair. 

Youuff Johnstone (Cllild’s Ballads, IT. 292). 

2. To make an incision in tho ground, with a 
spade or other instrument, as a line of direction 
for future delving or digging; rip; scratch; cut. 
[Scotch.] 

riti (rit), )i. [<r/G, f.] A slight incision made 

ill the ground, as with a spade; a scratch made 
on a hoard, etc. [Scotch.] 

Yc scart the land with a hit thing yc ca' a pleugh — ye 
might as wed give it a nit with the teeth of a redding* 
kaine. Scott, Pirate, xv. 

rit- (rit), V. t. [Prob. a var. of reft.] To dry 
(hemporfiax). Ualliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
rit^t, 1 ’. A Middle English form of tho third 
person singular present indicative of ride (con- 
tracted from ridcili). Chaucer. 
ritardando (rc-tiir-dun'do), a. [< It. riiardan- 
do, ppr. of rilartinre, retard: sec retard.] In 
uiustc, hceoming gradually slower; diminishing 
in speed: same ns rallciitando and (usually) 
rilcnulo (but sec tho latter). Abbreviated rit. 
and ritard. 

ritardo (ri-tiir'do), a. [It., < ritardarc, retard: 
SCO retard.] Same ns ritardando. 
ritch (rich), n. The SjTian bear, Ursiis syria- 
rii.e. 

rite (rit). > 1 . [= F. rit, rite = Sp. Pg. It. rito,<li. 
ritiis, a custom, csp. religious custom; ef. Skt, 
riti, a going, way, usage, < •/ ri, flow, lot flow.] 

1 . A formal act or scries of acts of religious or 
other solemn service, perfonned according to a 
manner regularly established by law, precept, 
or custom. 

Bvery riilirdi Imtli Autliority to nppolnt nnd clinngc 
Ceremonies and r.cclcBlnsticnl JUtex, bo tlicy bo to Edl* 
ac.otion. JJciter, Clironldes, p. 328. 

Wlicn tlie prince tier funeral rites Imd paid, 
tie plouglied tlie Tyrrhene seas. 

Priiden, .'Bncid, \ii. 7. 

2. The inaiincr or form proscribed for such an 
act ; a ceremonial. Hence — 3. Any eeroinony 
or duo oh.scrvniico. 

Time goes on cnitclics till lovo Imve all liis rites. 

Shat:,, Miiclt Ado, ii. 1. 373. 

How Blmll I 

l’as*i, wticre in piles Cnrnavian cheeses lie; 

Chee.se, tlmt Ihc talilc's closing riles denies, 

And bids me with th’ unwilling clmplnin lise? 

Gaij, Trbia, ii. 255. 

Ambrosian rite, the Ambrosian ofllce nnd liturgy. — 
Congregation of Rites. See conoreffolion, 0 fn).— Mo- 
zorablcrlte. Sco Moznrnlnc. = S^. Form, Ohecrvcince, 
etc. See eerewonii, 

ritelyt (rit'Ii), ade. [< rite -1- -ly-.] With all 
diierites; in nccordniice with tho ritual; indue 
form. 

After the inhiister of the holy mysteries hath ritelif 
prayed. Jcr. Taylor, Beal Presence. {Latham.) 

ritenuto (rc-te-nii'to), a. [< It. ritenuto, pp. of 
ritcncrc, retain: see retain, re-, fcnalile.] In 
ninsic, at a slower tempo or pace. PUemilo some- 
times iias tho same sense ns rallentanda nnd ritardando, 
hut is used more exactly to mark ,nn nbrnpt instead of a 
gradual change of Bpecd. Also n’Irnemfo, rf/riinifr. Ah* 
lirevintcd riten. 

rithtt, n, A Jliddlo English form of rilhcl. 
rith-’t, a. An mvkxvnrd Middle English spelling 
of riyht. Chancer. 

rithel (rlTH), «. [Formerly also ryth ; < ME. 
rithe, <,A^.rith, rithe, a. stream fcrf-rffli, nstre.am 
of water; wictcr-riihc, water-stream), also 
rithig, a stream, = North Fries, ride, ric, the 
bed of a stream, = OLG. rith, a stream (used 
in proper names).] Astrenm; a small stream, 
usually one occasioned by hoax’y rain. Salli- 
ii'cll. [Prov. Eng.] 

rithe- (rirn), n. [Periiaps a corniptioii of risc^.] 
A stalk of the potato. Sallitccll. [Prov, Eng.] 



ritlier 

rither^- (rlsn'er), n. A dialectal form of rifMcrl. 

lie jiunpeni ami conrseth this way and that way, ns a 
man rovinj; without a mark, or a ship fleeting witliout a 
nUicr. lip. JcwcU, Works (Parker Soc.), III. ISO. 

rither- (riTn'er), 11 . Adialectal form of rotlicr^. 

Titling (rit'ling), n. Same as redding. 

ritornelle,ritornello(ro-t6r-ner,re-t6r-nel'lo), 
n. [=r F. ritoiirneUc, < It. ritorncllo, dim. of 
rlt>>nu), a return, a refrain: see In 

an instrumental prelude, interludo, or 
refrain belonging to a vocal work, like a song, 
aria, or chorus; also, ono of the tutti passages 
in an inbtruraental concerto. Also formerly 
called a si/inphoni/. 

ritrattot (ri-lrat'to), «. [It.: see refrait.^ A 

picture. 

Let not tills ritrnUo of a laige landscape be thought 
Iritling yorlh, Lxamen, p. 251. (Danes.) 

ritter (rit'er), n. [< G. r/fftfr, a rider, knight: 
see ri(h >*.] A knight. 

Your Duke's old father 

Met irUli tir assailants, and their grove of rilters 
Reimlscd po fiercely. 

Chapman, Byron's Consplrac}-, ii. 1. 

The liittf'r'i colour went and came. 

CampMl, The Hitter Bann. 

Bitteric (rit'er-ik), a. [< liitfer (sec dcf.) + 
-jc.] Pertaining to or named after Dr. J, W. 
Ritter (177G-1810).— Ritteric rays, the invisible 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum. See fpectrum. 

Eitter-Valli law. The statement of the cen- 
trifugal progress of an initial increase followed 
hy lo.ss of irritability in the distal part of a 
divided nerve. 

rittingerite (rit'ing-or-it), n. [< Tiiftiugcr, tho 
name of an Anstrian mining oflieial, 4- -i7c-.] 
A rare mineral occuiTing in small tabular mono- 
clinic crystals of a nearly black color. It con- 
tains jirs'cnic, sulphur, selenium, and silver, but 
its exact oomposit ion is not known. 

Bittinger’s side-blow percussion-table. See 

jngghngdablc. 

ritt-master (rit'mus^tcr). n. (^< G. rifimeisfer, a 
captain of cavalry, < ritt, a ruling, + incistcr^ 
master; see A captain of cavalry. 

Duke Hamilton was only Hit^mnnicr Hamilton, as tho 
fkricral u^c*d to call him ; . . . Linlithgow ^^as Colonel 
LlvingstviK* n’<‘7rfur, I. 271. {Jamieion.) 

“Tf 1 understand you, Captain Dalgctty — 1 think that 
rank oorrespund'^ with your foreign title of rxH-marter 
— '■ “Ihe same grade prccce^ely," answered Dalgctty, 
Scott, Legend of Montrose, li. 

rittock (rit'ok), Ji. The common tern or sea- 
sw.'illow. Also rippocl:. [Orkney.] 

ritual (rirfi-al), a. and n. [< OF. F. ri- 

iiui = Sjr. Pg. ritual = It. rifualc =s D. rituaal 
= G. Sw. Dun. ritual^ < D. ritualis', relating to 
rites (LD. neut. pi, rituoUa, rites), < ritu.^f a rito: 
seenA.] I. a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
prc.scribing a rito or rites. 

Tlie first Koliglon that ever was reduced to exact Buies 
and nfual (Jbetr'iances was that of tlic Hebrews. 

JIoiccU, Letters, ii. 8. 


The typical illustration of ritualism, and that to which 
it naturally reverts for its model, was tho mcdiioval 
cathedral, with its supposed reenactment of the great 
tragedy of the Cross, amid all the assthetical influences of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and eloquence. 

The Centurp, XXXI. 80. 

2. Observance of prescribed forms in religious 
worship or in reverence of anything. 

The Troubadour hailed the return of spring ; but with 
liim it was a piece of empty ritualism. 

Lotcell, Study Windows, p. C80. 

3. Specifically — (fl) The science of ritiinl ; the 
systematic study of liturgical rites, {h) An 
observance of ritual in public worship founded 
upon a high estimate of the value of symbolism 
and a belief in the practical importance of 
established rites, .and particularly in the ofli- 
cacy of saemmciits, as having been divinely 
appointed to be chuiniols of spiritual grace to 
those who use them; more especially, the prin- 
ciples and practices of those Anglicans who 
are called Ritualists. 

ritualist (rit'u-al-ist), n. and a. [=r F. ritua- 
listc = Sp. Fg. It. ritualida; as ritual + 

I. H. 1. One versed in or devoted to ritual; 
a specialist in the systematic study of liturgi- 
cal rites and ceremonies; especially, a writer 
upon this subject.— 2. Ono who advocates or 
practises distinctive sacramental and sjnn- 
bolic ritual, especially that inherited orrevived 
from ancient usage; specifically [crtp.J, one of 
tiint brancli of tho High-church party in the 
Anglican Church which has revived the ritual 
authoritatively in use in the second year of 
King Edward VI. (see ornamcnis ruhric, under 
ornament). The ritualistic movement is an extension 
of the Anglo-Cntliolic revlv.al. (See revival.) The points 
capeclatly fnsistei) on by the Ritualists arc the eastward 
posltio!! (declared legal In Englandk and the use of vest- 
ments, lights, uafer-bread, and the mixed chalice, to which 
Bonic add that of iticensc. 

II. a. Ritualistic. 

ritualistic(rit'u-n-lis'tik),<i. + -ic.] 

1, Pertaining of* according to ritiml.-^2. Ad- 
hering to rituals: often used to designate a 
devotion to external forms and symbols as of 
great importance in religions worship. Hence 
— 3. Pertaining to or cbaractcristie of tho 
party called Ritualists in tho Anglican Church. 
See rituaV.^t, 2. 

ritually (rit'i)-al-i), adv. By rites, or by a par- 
ticular rite’; by or with a ritual. 

^Vhercto In some parts of tills kingdom is Joined also 
the solemnity of drinking out of a cup, ritualbj composed, 
decked, and filled with country liquor. 

Sclden, Illust. of Drayton’s rolyolblon, It. 417. 

Wc can no ways better, or more eolcmnly and rituallp, 
give glory to the holy Trinity than hy being bapllxcd. 

Jet. Taplor, \VorKS(cd. 1855), 11. 25.5. 

riva (ri'vU), u. [< Icel. rifa, a rift, cleft, fissure 
{hjarg-rija, cleft in amountain): scor/cci,] A 
rift or cleft. [Orkney and Shetland,] 

He proceeded tow'ordfi a riva, or cleft in a rock, contain- 
ing a path, called Brick’e steps. Scott, Pirate, vil. 


rivalship 

with another; an associate; an alternating 
partner or companion in duty. 

Well, good night; 

If you do meet Horatio and Jlarcellus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 12. 

2- One who is in pnrsnit of the same object as 
another; one who strives to reach or obtain 
something which another is attempting to ob- 
tain, and which only one can possess; a com- 
petitor: as, rivals in love; rivals for a cromi. 
Oh, love ! thou sternly dost thy pow’r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign. Jlrydcn. 

5Iy lovers ore at the feet of my rivals. 

t~ Steele, Spectator, No. 300. 

3. One who emulates or strives to equal or ex- 
ceed another in excellence; a competitor; an 
antagonist: as, two rivals in eloqtience. 

You both are rivals, and love Hormia; 

And now both rivals to mock Helena. 

Shak., M. N. D., ill. 2. 150. 
=sSyn, 2 and 3. See emulation. 

Il, a. Having the same pretensions orclaims; 
standing in competition for snperiprity : as, ri- 
val lovers; rival claims or pretensions. 

Even rival wits did Voiture’s death deplore. 

Pope, To Miss Blount. 

I do not recommend German reviews as models for Eng- 
lish ones; too often they seem to me to be written by n- 
val competitors In the same field with the author. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Alodem Hist., p. 63. 

rival (ri'val), a.; pret, and pp. rivaled or ri- 
valled, ppf. rivaling or rivalling. [< rival, n.] 
I, irans. 1. To stand in competition with; 
seek to gain something in opposition to: as, to 
rival ono in love. — 2. To strive to equal or ex- 
cel; emulate. 

To rival thunder in its rapid course. 

Drpden, ^Eneid, vl. 708. 

But would you sing, and n'raf Orpheus’ strain, 

Tlio wondering forests soon should dance again. 

Pope, Summer, 1. 81. 

II. inirans. To be a corapetitor; act as a ri- 
val. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

My lord of Burgundy, 

Wo first address towards you, who with this king 
Hatli rivali'd for our daughter. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 104. 
There was one giant on the staff (a man with some tal- 
ent, when he chose to use it) with w'hom I very early per- 
ceived it was in vain to rival. 

It. L, Stevenson, Scribner’s Mag., IV. 124. 

rivaless (ri'val-os), n. [< rival + -c^s.] A fe- 
male rival. [Rare.] 

Oh, my happy rivaless! if you tcarfrom me my husband, 
he Is in his own disposal, and I cannot help it. 

idehardson, Pamela, IV. 163. {Davies.) 

rival-hating (ri'vnl-hfi'ting), «. Hating any 
eompotitor; joiilons. 

liivabhatinp envy, Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 181. 

rivality (ri-val'i-ti), v, [< F. rivaJitc = Sp, ri- 
validad = Pg. rlvalidadc = It. rivalitd. = G. ri- 
valitdi, < It, rivaUia{t-)s, rivalship, < rivalis, ri- 
val: Bcc rival.'] If. Association; equality; co- 


The ritual year 
Of England’s Cliurcli. 

}yord!nrorlh, Eccles. Sonnets, ill. 19. 

n. n. 1. A book containing the rites or ordi- 
nance'^ of a church or of any special service. 
.Specincally, In the Roman C.atlirdlc Cliurch, the ritual is 
nn ofllce-bo'jk roiilainltig llie oflices to be used by a priest 
in administering the s.'icramcnts (liaptUm, marriage, pen- 
ance, ixtreinc miction, communion out of iim.ss). together 
i\ilhtlie oflices for tJjc visitation of the slck.bnrml of tho 
dead, tienedictinns etc. The corresponding book in the 
medieval church in Kiiglnnd was calicd tlie vianual. 

2. (a) A prc.S'Cribod manner of performing re- 
ligious wor.ship or other devotional service in 
any given cccdcsinstical or other organization. 

Bishop Hugh dc Nonant . . . enlarged the body of stat- 
utes which he found in Ids church for the govcniment of 
Its cliaptCT and the regulation of its sendees nnd ritual. 

P.ock, Cluirch of our Fathers, i. 7. 

(h) The cxtern.'il form prescribed for religious 
or other devotional services. 

And come, whatever loves to weep, 

' And iicar the ritual of the dead. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xvill, 

3. Any ceremonial form or custom of proce- 
dure. 

False are our Words, nnd fickle Is our Jllnd ; 

Nor In Love's Ilitual can we ever find 

Vo«8 made to last, or Promisca to bind. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
Ambrosian lituaL Sec Ambrosian-. 
ritualism (rit'u-al-izni), n. [= F. ritualisme; 
as ritual + -Ism.] 1. A system of public wor- 
ship which consists in forms regularly estab- 
lished by law, precept, or custom, as distin- 
guished from that which is largely extempora- 
neous and therefore variable and loft to tho 
judgment of the conductor of tho worship. 


rivage^ (riv'aj), u. [< F. rivage, OF. rivaige, 
rivage = Pr. Cat. rihntgc = It. rivnggio, < ML. 
ripalicum (also, after Rom., rivaticus, ribaticus), 
shore, < L. riva, shore, bank; sec rive^, river-.] 

1, A bank, shore, or coast. 

And sir Gawclii inndc scrchc nl! tlie ryvayes, nnd take 
slilppes and assembled a greto iiavla 

.3/crfm (E. E. T. S.), 11. 378. 
Do but think 

You stand upon the rivayr, and behold 
A city on tho inconstant billows dancing. 

Shak., Hen. V„ HI. (cho.). 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rlllcts musical. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nlglits. 

2. A toll formerly paid to the crown on sorao 
rivers for tho passage of boats or vessels. 

rivage-f, «. [JIE. rgvagc; an aphotic form of, 
or an error for, arrivage. Cf. j*irc5.] Same ns 
arrivage, 

lie , . . prlvely tokc a ryvaye (var. arryvage] 
in the cuntre of Cartage. 

Chaucer, lloiisc of Fame, 1. 228. 

rivailet, «. OF. ’‘rivaillc, < h. rijxt, bank : 

SCO riviif/c^.'j A Imrbor. 

And they In sollic comen to the ryvaUle 
At Saiicourt, an Imvcuc of gret renoun. 

MS. Diyby 2.30. {Ualliwell.) 

rival (ri'vnl), n. nnd n. [< OF. (and F.) rirtil, 
a rival, eo’inpotitor, = Sp. Pg. rivnl = It. ririilo 
= D. G. S\v. Han. rirat, a rivnl, eompotitor, 

< L. rivalis, a rivnl in lovo, orig., in tbo pi. 
rivalcs, ono wlio iiBOS tlio same brook aa aii- 
otlior, prop. ndj. rivalis, belonging to a brook, 

< rivus, a brook, stronni: seo rivulet.'] I. ji. 
If. Ono having a common right or pri\’ilege 


pnrtncrsliip. 

Cicsnr, linving mnde iibc of liltn in tlic vara ’gainst Pom- 
pey, presently dcnicil 1dm rivaliti/, would not let him 
purtake In the glory of tho nctioii, 

Slmk., A. and C.. ill. 6. 8. 

S. Kivnlr)'. [Bare.] 

I need fear 

Ko chock in his riralUit, since her virtues 
Are so renown'd, niid ho of nil dames hated. 

C/iaj>7)ian, Jiussy d'Ambois, ii. 1. 
Some, though a comparatively small, space must slill 
ho made for the fact of commercial rivaliti/. J. S. Mill. 

rivalize (ri'val-iz), v. i. ; prot. and pp. rivalizril, 
ppr. rivali^hifi. [= P, rivaliscr = Sp. Pg. rival- 
ipar; ns rival + -icc.] To enter into rivalry; 
contend; compote. [Rare.] 

Pcclarlng himself a partis.an of General .Tackson, to ri- 
valizc wltli ilr. Calhoun for the Vice-Presidency. 

John Quinctf Adams, Diary, 1828. 

rivalry (ri'vnl-ri), JI. ; pi. rivalries (-riz). [< ri- 

val + -I'l/.] "The act of rivaling; competition; 
a strife or effort to obtain an object -which an- 
other is pursuing: as, rivalry in love; an en- 
deavor to equal or surpass anoUier in some ex- 
collenee; omnlation: ns, j-irab-yforsnperiority 
at tho har or in tho senate. 

And now commenced a tremendous rivalry between 
these two doughty commanders — striving to ontstrnt nnd 
outswell eacli otlier, like a coiipio of belligerent turkey- 
cocks, Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 322. 

=Syn. CntnprWion, etc. See emulation. 
rivalship (ri'vnl-sliip), «. [< rival + -ship,] 
Tile state or eliiiracter of a rival; competition; 
contention for superiority; emulation; rivalry. 

Rivttlships have grown languid, animosities tame, inert, 
and inexeitnlde, 

handar, Imaginary Conversations, Southey nnd Person, li. 



rivaye 

rivayet, v. i. [ME., appar. < or. *rivckr, hawk 
by the bank of a river, < rire, bank: see riv<A, 
rivc^, river-.'] To hawk. 

I sallo never r>/vai/c, no racclics nn*cQU’pyllc, 

At roo ne rnj'iie dere that rynnes npponno erthe, 

Mortc Arthiirc (L. E. 'J'. S,), 1. '1000. 

rive^ (t'iv)j » pi’ofc. rived, pp. rived ovriven, ppr. 
riving. [< INFE. riuen, ryven (prot. rof, roof, raf, 
ref, pp. riven, rifen, rcvcit), < Icel. rifa (prot. 
rif, pp. rifniu), rive, = Siv. rtfva = Dau. rive, 
scratch, tear, = D. rijvcn = ^LLG. riven, grate, 
raho, = OHG. riban, MIIG. rihen, G, reihen, rub, 
grate (but the OHG. form may be for *^wriban 
= D. wrijuen = jMLG. wriren, LG. icrfycu, rub). 
Hardly allied to Gr. tpeiTrctv, throw or dash 
down, tear down, or iptiKetv, tear, break, rend, 
rive, = Skt. •/ nlch, scratch. Hence rircl, «., 
rift^, and ult. rivcl, and perhaps ribald. 

(Si. rip^, ripple^. ^ I. irans, 1. To split; cleavo; 
rend asunder by force: as, to rive timber for 
rails, etc., with wedges ; the oak is riven. 

And [lie] liflc vp the serpentes skyn, nndro/liym thourpli 
the hoily ^yith tlte swerdo. ^Urlin (E. E, T. S.), ill. Git). 
JJut it would have mndo your heart riglit Bair . . . 

To see the hridegiooni rive his hair. 

The Cruel Prather (Child's Ballada, II. 2f»0). 

The Bc*)ldiug winds 
Have riivd the knotty oaks. 

ShaL, J C., J. 3. G. 

2\. To cause to pierce ; tlinist. 

This swerde thurgh thyn heitu slial I riive. 

Chaucer, (ioud Women, 1. 171K1. 

Sf. To pierce; stab. 

Shcro/[var. roo/[ hhschen to the heite. 

Chaiieer. House ol I'ainc, 1. 873. 
But fltiyon drove so furioiib and fell 
That seemed hotli shield and plate It would have liv'd. 

Spenser, F. ()., III. i. 0. 

4. To explode ; (liselmt'i'o. [Kave.] 

Ten thousand French lla^c ta'oji the saemment 

To riic their dangerous artllleiy 

Vpou no Cluibtian soul but I'.iigUbh Tnltfot. 

.VAnA-., 1 Hen. VI , iv. 2 20. 

ssSyn. 1. Sec rciuP. 

II. in(raui<, 1. To bo bplit or rout asunder; 
fall apart. 

^*onghl nllonc the sonne was mlikc. 

But liowo jouru valle rafe lii jotiie kirkc. 

That wUtc 1 woldc. I'lati*, p. 101. 

The soul and hodj rive not more in ii.irtlng 
Tliaii greulnubs going olf 

.Shnk, A. and Iv. Ul 

There is such cxtroaine coMe in tlicse parts that stones 
and trees doe eueii riuc jisimder in regatde thereof. 

IlaKlui/Cs Voi/nitci, I. 111. 
Tlic captain, . . . seeing TiiiUnn . . . lloiuulei ing in the 
hug, used these wonis of insult “ *'iitor 'N att je cantuit 
sew )our boots, the heels rlsp and (In seams riic ' 

Scott, I... of I.. M , iv. 1. note 

rive^ (riv). ». [=S Icr-I. rifi, a cleft, (issuro; 

from the verb. Cf. nru.] 1. A plact* torn ; a 
roiit;atear. Jirorheft. [Prov. Lug.] — 2. Tliat 
which i.s torn, as \ritli tlic tooth. 

Our horses got nothing but a rov o‘ honthcr, 

ilf'J'J. Terils of .Man, II. 2Ki. (J(imic*on,) 

rive-t, n. [MK., < ^II). njir (= MIKr. nve), a 
rake, < njrni, serapo, hcratcli: soo nrtk] A 
rake. Nonniialc Ms. (IloUurdh) 
rive^ (riv), a. All obsolete or dialectal form of 

rive^ (riv), 11 . [^[E. rtrr, < OF. rirr, < L. ripa, 

a bank of a sjtroaui, rarely the shore of tlie .sea; 
of doubtful origin. Cf. Gr. ipirvy, a broken 
cliff, scar, a steep edge or bank, < tpu’znv, te.ar 
down. From the L. npn are also nit. E. nju'K 
rirc^, arrive, rinigc'^, etc. See /‘/(rr'-.] lianU; 
shore. 

Now- bringeth me iitte rive 
Schtji utid other thing. 

SirTrnirem, p. 34. (JnmiV^ou.) 

rive^t (riv), V. i. [< ME. riven, ajiholic form 
of ariven, aiTive: see arrive. Cf. OP. river, fol- 
low the edge or liorder of a htroam, road, or 
wood, < rire, bank, edge: see rircC] 1. To 
land; airivc. 

That idle, Icf and dere, 

On lomle am rival here. 

MS Laud. 10?, f. 220. {IlalliHell.) 

2. To go ; travel, 

Tlien they rii'ed cast and they rived west 
In m.iny a stiange coiintrj’. 

Kitvj Arthur and the King of Cormeall (Child 8 Balhuls, I. 

[233). 

rivel (riv'ol), r. t; xiret. and pp. rirclcd or r/r- 
cUed, ppr. rivcUng or rivcUnig. [< ME. nvclen, a 
frpq. form, < AS. ^rifian, wrinkle, in p]). gc-rifod 
(in Somner also erronoouBly ^gerijlad, "*gerijlcd), 
wrinkled; prob. connected wit!) r/rc; seo rivc^ 
and cf. r///e2.] To wrinkle; corrugate; shrink: 
as, rivelcd fruit; rivclcd flowers. 
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He Icfte vp his heed, that was lothly and rivclid, and 
loked on high to hym with oon eye open and a-nother clos, 

. . . grcimyngc with his tctli as a man that loked n-gein 
the sonne. JI/crfm(R. E. T. S.), ii. 202. 

I'll give thee tackling made of rivelled gold, 

"Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees, 

J/«rZoM*c and Kashe, Dido, iij. 1. 115. 

Gricfe, that sucks vcincs drie, 

Itireh the skinne, casts aslics in mens faces. 

ji/ar£fon and Webster, Slalcontcnt, ii. 3. 

Ev*ry worm industriously weaves 
And winds his web about the rivell'd leaves. 

Coirper, Tirocinium,!. 596. 

rivelt (riv'el), h. [< ME. rivcl; < rivcl, v.] A 
wriuklo. IVijclif, Job xvi. 8; JIuloct. 
rivelingif (I'iv'ol-ing), w. [< ME. rivcllug; ver- 
bal 11 . of rivcl, «.] A wrinkle. 

To ghync tlic chyrebe glorious to hyinsllf that H hadde 
no wem ne ryueling or ony such thing. Wyclif, Eph. v. 27. 

riveling-f, ». [Also reveling, and dial. rirJhi; 
OSc. rcu'cfyn, etc.; < IME, rivcling, reviling (> 
AF. rivcling.s), < AS. rifcUng, a kind of shoo.] 

1, A rough kind of shoo or sandal of rawhide, 
formerly worn in Scotland. 

Sum cs left im thing 
Bontc his rivyn riveting. 

Wright, rolllical Songs, p. 307. {Encyc. Diet.) 

2. A Scotcliiuan. [Contemptuous.] 

Ilugh-fiitc reriUng. now kindels thi care, 

Bcrc-bag with tlii iiootc, thi higing cs baic, 

Wright, Tollt. I’ocms and .Songs, I. 62. 

riven (riv'n),p. «. [pp.of r/ref, ?’.] Split; rent 
or bui'ht asunder. 

The wcll-slack*d jdlc of riern logs and loots. 

Coic)u*r, Task, iv. 444. 

river* (n'ver), «. [< rfccl + -rr*.] One wlio 
rives or splits. 

An Iionest block nirr, with 1i!a beelic, heartily calling. 

J. L'chard, Obs. on Ans. to t'oiitempt of Clergy, p. W. 

{{Latham.) 

river^ (riv'er), u. f< ME. river, rivo'c (= D. 
rincr, river, = MIIG. r/riVr, brook, riviere, 
nvtcr. rener, district), < 01*'. riviere, F. rivitre, 
fi river, stream, = Pr. riheint, rihayra, shore, 
bank, jdain, river, zs Sp. rilnra, shore, strand, 
seu-eonst, s= Pg. rdnira, a meadow near the 
bunk of a rivtu* {riheiro, a Iirook), =r It. riviera, 
the .s(*a-‘<hore, a bank, also a river, < ML. ripo^ 
rut. a sea-shore or rivtT-bauk, a river, fern, of 
L. riparin.'i. of or belonging to a bank, C ripa, a 
bank of a stream (rarely the coast of llio sea): 
see rtn^. The word rivtr is not comiceled 
witli the word nra/ef.] 1, A eonsidcrnblo body 
of water flowing with ft perceptible current 
in a certain definite course or clianneh and usu- 
ally without co'^sation during the entire vear. 
Sotm* wutvrconr*^^?, however, arc c.dled rivers nltlioiigli 
tlieir bedH nm) be almost, or even entirel). dr)* dining 
more «i lo<s «»f the year. As w.ater must llnd its way 
dowiiunti!. under the inlliietiec of gravity, wherever tlie 
«ipIioitiinit) Is olfertd. most ilvers rvach the ocean, w lilch 
i*. the lowt?! attnlimbio level, cither independently or l»y 
uniting w nil siimeothei stienm: Imt (his process of Join- 
ing and liecomlng merged in nuollnr ilver may he re- 
pented Several times bebne the main Ftje.*vm Is finally 
re.ulicd, Asagencnil rule, the liver which head? furthest 
from tlio Fen. oi v\li!ch Iins tlic longest coiuse, letahi.s Its 
namo, wlille tlio nlllnentB entering It lose their hlenllty 
when ineiged in the larger htreain. Theieaie various e.x- 
tcptluus to tliK one of the mo?l iemarknt>le of which is 
the Ml'^«l*'«lppi. viliieh retains that name to lli niunlh, 
although the allluent called the .Mi‘-‘«ourl Is much longer 
than (he Ml'‘Sissl|ip| mid M>mewhal larger nl Hie Jmielloii 
AfIh. Noith Ameiica, and South America have ‘'closed 
b.ivlii*..” or legions in vildch the surplus water tloes not llnd 
its wav to the bva. for tlio re.e-on that there cv njiomllon is 
hi e\ee‘:sof precipitation, 'o that the water cannot accu- 
mulate to a height Riimdent to allow it to luu ovei at the 
lowc'-t itolnt In the edge of the hnstn, nnd thus reach tlie 
Fca. 1 he watei eanied hy livers Is lain or imltcd snow, 
a jnrt of which runs on the surface to tlie nearest rivulet 
Willie tho lain Is falling, or immediatily after It has fallen, 
while a larger pint consists of that lahi water which, fall- 
ing upon a peimeahlc material, such as sand and gravel, 
Hinks lieneath the surface for a certain ilivtance, nnd then 
makes Its wav b> tho nearest nvailalilc liver, nunc or less 
Blovviy nccoidlng to llio permcabUlly of the snpcrftclal 
mateilal, the evlent (owhlch It Is Fatm-ated with water, 
and the nature and jiosltloii of the Impenneable beds, ns 
of cl.ayorei-ji-taUiiie locks which inayumUrUe It. W cre 
the snifnee evmwhcre cntliely impeimeahic, thorainfiill 
would ho cairlcd at once to the nearefit rivcis, nnd dI«nB- 
trons fieshets would he the rule rather than the exception 
In ngions of large rainfall. It Is a matter of great hu- 
poitaiiee Unit many of the largest rivers liead In high 
mountain regloiiF, w here the i>n*eipltation Is chlellyor 
entirely In tlie form of snow, wlilcli can melt only grailu- 
all). so that clIsaRtrous Hoods are thus prevented, while 
the winterV precipitation in many ivglons Is stored away 
for snminer’B use, evtensive tracts heiiig thus made avail- 
able for habitation whicli otlicrwlsc would be deserts. 
The sire of a ilvcr depends chlelly on the oroginphlcnl 
features nnd the amount of r.iinfall of the region thiough 
which It flows. Thus, the Amarou is the largest river in 
the world beenUBO the peculiar topography of South 
America causes llio dinitinge of iv vast region (over two 
iiiiUiou square miles) to converge toward one central 
line, nnd )iecau»c throughout the whole course of that 
river atnl its hranches there is :i region of very huge latn- 
fail. The Orinoco, nltliough draining an urea less thrni 
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one fifth of that of the Amazon, isuavigableforfullyl.OOO 
miles, nnd is, when full, over three miles wide at 5(!0 miles 
from its inoutli, because it drains a region of extraordina- 
rily large precipitation. The jMissouri-Mifasissippi, on the 
other hand, althuugli draining an area nearly as large as 
that of the Amazon, is very much inferior to that livcr in 
volume at its mouth, because it flows for a considerable 
part of its course tlu ough aregion where the precipitation 
js very small, while it is not extraordinarily large in any 
part of the Mississippi basin. The area drained hy any 
river is called its basin; but this term is not generally 
used except with reference to a river of considerable size, 
and then includes tho main river and all its aflluents. 
The edge of a river-basiu is the watershed, in the United 
States frequently called the dfndc, and this may be a 
mountain-range or an entirely inconspicuous elevation of 
the surface. Thus, for a part of the distance, the divide 
between tbo Mississippi basin and that of the Great Lakes 
Is quite imiierceptiblo topographically. Exceptionally 
some large rivers (ns the Amazon ami Uiinoco) inoscu- 
late with each other. 

The river rJiinc, it is well known, 

Doth w'ash your city of Cologne. 

Coleridge, Cologne. 
Ill speaking of mvrs, Americans commonly put the name 
before the word river, thus; Connecticut river, Chniles 
iHvcr, jrerrlinack river ; whereas the Jbiglish woubl place 
tho luaine after it, and say, thenVer (Charles, A:c. And wlieu 
English writers copy from our geographers, they com- 
monly make this alteration, as will be seen by referring to 
miy of tlie English Gazetteers. PieheHng, Vocab. 

2. In law, ft strcftin of flowing water, of great- 
er iiiftgnitiKlo tlmn a rivulet or brook, it may 
be navigable or not; the right to use it may be purely 
public, or it may be private property; it may arise from 
streams, or constitute llic outlet of a lake; it may bo 
known by the appellation of river or by some otlier name 
— tliesc particulars not being material toils legal charac- 
ter as ft river. lUshop. 

3. A large Rtrcam ; copious flow; abxmdance: 
as, rivers of oil. 

itivers of blood I sec, nnd hills of slain, 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. 

AihUson, The Campaign. 

I’lash, yc cities, in rivers of fire ! 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 
River and Harbor Bill, an appropriation hill generally 
parsed in recent jears by tho United States Congress, for 
the Impiovement of navigable wateis, thedoelopment of 
Rlreani':, etc., alleged to he suitable for navigation. Jii 1SS2, 
and again in sueh a bill was vetoed by the Pic»i<lent 
on account of Its cxlramgancc, hut It was passed over the 
veto. The amount aj)j)roprIatcd jjicrcasuil from less than 
$4,000,000 in ISiO to about RUS, 000,000 inl&Dl; the lueingc 
for the sK years eniling .lime 30, li-OU, wai $10,700,01)0.— 
RlVCrBrethrcn, a denomination of Baiithts in the United 
.Ht.iles which nro'ie dnnng tlic Revolution, mid derived its 
origin from the Mennonltes. It recognizes three orders of 
clergy, lejeets iiifiint bajitism, and haptlzcs adults by a 
threefohl Immersion. Its other elinreh ordinances arc t !)0 
communion, fecl*w ashing, ami the love-feast.— To set the 
river on fire. Sceyirc. 

riverain (riv'iT-un), a. [< F. riverain, pertain- 
ing to or dwelling on tbo banks of a river, < 
riviire, n river: roo rircr-.] Ripni*ian. 

Tnrklrii autliorltlcR do not attempt to run their etcam- 
CIS up and down throngliout the) car, but content them- 
silves wllli a few trips between Boles nnd lUlkali while 
tho livenemains in flood from April to August, witli tlic 
politic.^] object of conti oiling the nirram tribes rather 
than for p)U*i)Oses of loininerce. I'.nciic. Dril., VIII. 071. 

OS per cent, of the entiic.s in the tables wcrecoiTcct 
wilbin b Indies of actual lieigbts at open coast stations, 
and (>9 per cent, at riverain stations. Xaturc, XLl. 140. 

river-bass (riv'Or-biis), n. Any bnss ol the ge- 
nus Micvniilcnif:, 

river-bed (riv'er-bed), n. Tho cliaiinol in ivliicli 
II river Hows. 

river-birch (riv'or-boroli), v, A moderate-sized 
tree, Jhluln uiijrn, common .soutliward in tbo 
eastern half of the United States, growing 
cliiclly along streams. Its wood is used in tho 
mamiVncturo of fiifniture, wooden ware, etc. 
Also veil liirvh. 

river-bottom (riv'C'r-bot’um), II. The alluvial 
land along tho margin of a river. See holtoiii, 
■J. [U. S.] 

river-bullhead (riv'er-btil'licd), v. Tlie mill- 
er’s-tliumb, Coliits or Vraiiidra (jehio. 
river-carp (riv'er-kiii-p), n. Tlio common cni-p, 
(’Hjiriiiiis cnrjiio, ns Ihnng in rivers: distin- 
guislied from jioml-carii. 

river-chub (riv'er-elmb), v. A oyprinoid fisli, 
tlio liornyhead or jerkcr, Ccrdlicltthi/s' hipiitta- 
liis, wideiy distributed and abundant in tlio 



Uivcr-cluil) [Ccrafii/ilhjs ^f^uf/aUis), 


United States, attaining a length of from C to 
9 inches. 'There arc ntimerous fishes of tho 
same genus which share tho name. 
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river-crab (riv'tr-krab), ji. A fresli-wator crab 
of till’ family Thclplnmdrc, inhabiting rivers 
anil lakes, it has a qnatlratc carapace and very short 
nntcnuri*. Thdiihuyft depmm is a river-crab of soutliern 
Europe, much estciincU for food. It is often found fig- 
ured on ancient Greek coins. See cut under Thelphiisa. 

river-craft (riv'or-kraft), n. Small vessels or 
boiitj- ■n’liicli 
}>iy on river.s 
.aiitl .'ire notde- 
siiriiedtogo to 

son, 

river-crawfish 
(riv ' er-kra " - 
lislO. n. Afln- 
vintilo lou:;- 
tnilod cviista- 
i-oun, A.da- 
riis JhfvUitUis 
and rolatod 
form": n craw- 
fish ])ro])('r — 
of cithorof Iho 

and Cdhthnrvs. 

J^uch cmwflMi 
common in the 
United States arc 
of the latter tre- 
nu«i, a"! C. ajfunV. 

S'‘e crav'ji'h, nnil 
cuts Ull'for Affa- Rncr-CMl^^i'll iCcTi-Sjr/.j . 

d'J.T and .Irfuciw. 

river-dolpllill (riv'Or-dor'ftn), u. A Gnngetie 
tlolphiii; any im'inlicr of the iVfilrthtshd.T. Seo 
cut under I'lntnidytii. 

river-dragon (riv'er-dnig 'on), V. A crocodile ; 
.a name given by Milton to tlie King of Egj-pt, 
in nUiii-ion to Ezek. xxi.\. ll. 

IVith ten rvoand'i 

TIk' rir.T-flra jon t-uned at k-iiptli siilimits 

To lit Ids FnjommTS depart. Millnn, P L.,xli. 101. 

river-driver (riv'er-drl'vOr), «. In linuljcrinii, 
a man ivlio ilvives logs doivn streams, and pre- 
vents t heir lodging on shoals or being otherwise 
detained in their jiassage. [Eoeal, L’. S.] 
river-duck (riv'ir-dnk),'h. Alresh-waterduelt ; 
any inemlier of the stibfamily di-tin- 

guislied from •■rri-din'I:. See ents under Clinit- 
li Irimiiiiv, iiKrlhiril, IrnI, anil irithiriiii. 
riverett (riv'er-ct). «. [< oi'. rivicr/llr (cf. 
erpiiv. Kiirolli), dim. of ririiri', n river: see 
riirr-.] A small river; ti rivulet. 

IIoiv .Arden lit licT Hills and Jlir^’rcd dotlt dispoic. 

DtayU’u, reljidhlon, xlii 2;17. 
Mn> not he jn-tly disdain tliat tlic least nivret sliould 
tie dialned atmthcr ivayV yfer. 5. ITfird, Seiinon-, p. T7. 

river-flat (riv'er-tiat), n. Tlie alluvial jdaiii 
ndjiiocnf to a river; bottom; interval; inter- 
vale, [New Eng.] 

river-god (riv'er-eod), a. A deity supposed to 
fireside over a river as its tutelary divinity: in 




River-prid.— Till* nv, Uic K»>cr Tiljcr, in tlic Louvre Mtiicuin 


art generally represented as a reclining figure, 
often xvilli tin urn from wliicli water flows, anti 
other distingnishing attriliute.s. 
riverhead (riv'er-hed), n. Tlie spring or source 
of a river. 

In tartli it first excessive Ballncss spends, 

Tlien to one spririR- and riverhrmlst ascends. 

( /Jrw'ien, .Misc.(ed. 1(185), It. lOS. (Jodrdl.) 

river-hog (riv'6r-hog), 1 I. 1. Tito eapiliara. — 
2. An African swine of the genus PolniiwclKr- 
riis; a hush liog. I’. pcniciUdius is known as 
the red rh'cr-Iinri, Seo cut under Fotiimochcr- 
riit:. 

riverhood (riv'er-hud), li. [< rirer" -t- -linnd.'] 
Tiie state of being a river. [Rare.] 

Useful rircrUood. Tlxifjh Miller. {Imp. Diet.) 

river-horse (riv'6r-h6rs), n, [Tr. L. liippopo- 
Oimuff, Gr. trrrroc 7ror«/«or; hco hippopoiatuiis,'] 
The hipjiopotanius. ■ 

llic rii'crAiorse. and scaly crocodile. 

Milton, 1\ L., vil, 47-1, 



riverine (riv'er-in), «. [< river^ H- AneK Cf. 
riueroin.'} Of or pertaining to a rivor; resem- 
bling a river in any way. 

Timbuktu, . . . 0 miles north of its fJfoassina’sln’rcn'nc 
port Kabarn, on the left bank of the Niger. 

Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 891. 

His face . . . deeply rutted here and there with ex- 
pressive vallej's and riverine lines of wrinkle. 

E. JenHnSt Week of Passion, xiii. 

riverish (riv'ev-ish), rt. [<m’cr2 -h -?.</<!.] Kiv- 
ery. 

Easic ways arc made by which the zealous )diilos()pher.s 
may win necr this nreriM Ida, this mountain of contem- 
plation. Dr. John Dec, Preface to Euclid (U*70). 

river-jack (riv'(*r-jak), «. 1. Tlie common 

water-sniiko of Europe, l^ opUJomtus natrix . — 
2. A venomous African seii>ent, CloiJto nasi- 
rnruh. 

river-lamprey (riv'er-lam^pri), «. A fresh- 
water lamprey, AmmocwAcsjlHi'kt1iUStiin^o\\\Grs 
of the same genus. 

river-limpet (riv'ur-lim^pet), n. A fiuviatilo 
gastropotl of the genus Aitciflun, 
riverling (riv'cr-ling), u. f< nvrr^ + 

A little rivor; a stream. [Uarc.] 

Of him ^he also holds her Siltier Springs, 

And all her hidden (.‘rj'stal! Itiverlinyu. 

Stitfc<!ter, tr. <jf I>u J.aitas’s "Weeks, i. 3. 

river-man (riv'ur-inan), ». One who frequents 
a river and picks up a livelihood about it, as 
by dragging lor siinkon goods. 

The oil floitcd into the Thniucs, and offered a rich 
bootj to a number <»f then>er*wie», wliowcrebusyallduy 
scooplug It Into their crary old boats from the surface of 
tlie water. Firft Vear o/ a Silken Iteiyn, p. b2. 

river-meadow (riv'er-mod^d), n. A meadow 
on the bonk of a river. 

river-mussel (inv'or-mus'l), «. A fresh-wator 
mussel; a uuio; one of the UmonUlfCj of sev- 
eral dilTorcnl genera. See cut under duof/onfru 
river-otter (riv'Or-ot^er), «. TJic common Eu- 
ropean otter. Lnlra ruUjarls; a land-otter: in 
distinction from .v(g-of/cr. 
river-perch (riv'er-pCreh), //. A Californian 
surf-(isli, JlifsUrontrpu'i frdsK’i ; ono of the oin- 
biofoeoids. 'wliieli, contrary to the rule in this 
family, found in fresli waters, 
river-pie (riv'er-pi). m. The water-ouzo), (tn^ 
chis (tfinatini.c. [ Ireland.] 
river-plain (riv 'er- plan), «. A plain by a 
river. 

river-shrew (riv'er-shro). «. An African aquat- 
ic insect ivorous animal, the only reprosentativo 
of tlie genus roUimopalc and family Poiamoga^ 
lnUc. See these wonis. 

riverside (riv'er-si<l), ii. Tho bank of a river: 
often used attribufivoly. 

Ililfi animal therefore seldom ventures from tbenirr. 
O'oltlmuth, Hist, Earth (cd. 171K)), IV. 25)0. {Jodrclt.) 

A jicor man, living In a small, muddy, riverside house. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, vI. 

river-smeltf (riv'f*r-smelt), ii. Tho gudgeon. 
Day. [Local, Eng.] 

river-snail {riv'6r-siiril), «. A fresh-wator gas- 
tropod of tho family Viviparidw or Paladinklrr; 
a pond-.snail. 

river-swallow (riv'er-swoKo), ». Tlio sand- 
swallow or saud-marliii, ('otilc ov ('Iwicola npa» 
rUi. [Local, Britisli.] 

river-terrace (riv'or-ter^n.s), «. I/i gcol. yco 
itrraev. 

river-tortoise (riv'er-tor^tis), m. A lortoiso 
of tlie family Trinuyvhidiv ; a snapping-turtlo; 
a soft-shelled turtle; any fresh-Avnter ehclo- 
ninn. 

river-turtle (rjv'f*r-ter*tl), v. Same us 
torloi'fc. 

river-wall (riv'cr-wfil), «. In hydrant, engin., 
a wall made to coiifmo a rivor within definite 
bounds, either to prevent denudation or erosion 
of tho banks, or ovcrllow of the adjacent land, 
or to concentralo the force of tho stream witli- 
in a smaller area for tho purpose of deepening 
a navigable channel, 

river-water {riv'fT-wa'tfT), ». The water of a 
river, as distiiigiiisliod from rain~wa(c)%spring^ 
ivatcrj etc. 

river-weed (riv'f‘r-wed), «. Soo rodo.<{tcuw)}, 
river-weight (riv'er-wat), «. Tho woiglit set 
upon a fis’h by guess; the ostiinated weight, 
which is apt to exceed tho actual weight. [CJol- 
loq.] 

river- wolf (riv'ur-widf), «. Tlio nutria, or Bra- 
zilian otter; translating toho da rio. Soo cut 
under coypou, 

rivery (riv'(jr-i), a. [< river^ -k -yi.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to rivers; resembling rivers. 



Rivets and Hand’riveting 
1 col's 

a, round-headed rivets, one 
riveted and the other inserted 
ready for nvctinp; e, round- 
headed rivet, with washer d 
under the nveted end ; nv- 
etmu-hannner : e, chisel, for 
trimuiini; off the ends of rivets 
before nvctinjr. 


Thy full and youthful breasts, \7hich in their meadowy 

Are branch’d with n'l'cri/ veins, meander-like that glide. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, x. 91. 

2. Abounding in rivers: as, a rircj*?/ district. 

A rivery country. Drayton. 

[Rare in both senses.] 

Rivesaltes (rov'salt), n. [< Bivcsalics, a town 
in soutlu3m France.] A sweet wine made from 
Afuscat grapes in tho neighborhood of Perpi- 
gnan in France. 

rivetl- (riv'et), n, [Early mod. E. also ryvei, 
revet; < OF. rivet, rivcct, a rivet, also tho welt of 
a sUoc,< rh'cr, clench, riv- 
et, tuck in (bedclothes),,. 

F. river, clench, rivet; cf. 

Sc. dial, riv, clench (Abcr- 
d eon), sow coarsely ( Sh et- 
laud), < Icol. rifa, tack 
together, stitch together 
(ykeat). Ct.TiveO-,v.'] A 
short metallic malleable 
pin or bolt passing 
througli a hole and so 
fastened as to keep 
pieces of metal (or some- 
times other substances) 
together; especially, a 
siiort bolt or pin of 
wrought-iron, copper, or 
of any other malleable 
material, formed with a head and inserted into 
a hole at tho junction of two or more pieces of 
metal, tho point after insertion 
being hammered broad so as to 
keep tho pieces closely bonnd to- 
gotlier. Large rlveU are usually ham- 
mered or closed up (riveted) when they 
nro in n heated state, so ns to draw tho 
pieces more flrmly together by the con- 
tinetlon of the rivet ^>hen cool. It is 
In this maimer that boilers, tanks, etc., 
are made. Small rivets nio frequently 
riveted cohl. Instead of being closed by 
hammering, ilvets nro nowoiten livcted 
by means of powerful niachincrj', which 
makes better joints than can be mode by 
linnil, and executes the work far more 
Rivet with Conn quickly In some kinds of metal-woik, 
icrMnic. ns ntmor, the metal pin is movable In a 
n, caiinttrvtni. slot, allow iiig ono of tlio platcs of metnl to 
hc.ui. ^ w.-vsiicr, glide over the other foi a certain distance, 
r, n.cico cn.l. Compare Mmain-rixet. 

The armourer", nccomnlishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing nrefs up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shak., 1 lien. V., Iv. (cho.). 

rivetl (fiv'ot), V. t.; peet. niitl pp. rircied or riv~ 
(tied, ppr. rifctiiig or rirctliiig. [Early mod. E. 
rt/i'ct, rcrct, < Into ME. rcrct, rerett; proT). (like 
Pg. rcbitarc = It. rihudirc, elencli. rivot, app.ar. 
from tlio F.) from an unrecorded OF. *rivctcr 
(oqiiiv. to river), clench, rivet, < rivet, a rivet: 
SCO I'trctl, )!.] 1. To foston with a rivet or with 

rivets : as, to rint two pieces of iron. 

ItiilinK further pastnn nrmoiirer's, 

WIio, with hack turn'd, and iiow d above his work, 

,Sat riveting a ticlinct on his knee. Tennyson, Geraint. 
2. To clench: ns, to rivet a pin or holt. — 3. 
Fip;iirativcl.v, to fasten firmly; make Arm, strong, 
or immovahlo: ns, to rivet friendship. 

For I mino eyes \\ ill rivet to Ids face. 

Shak , Hamlet, iii. 2. 00. 
If a man . . . takes pain.s to vitiate his mind with lewd 
principles, . . . tiemay at last rootand nrrt tliem so fa.st 
till Ee.arcc any application whatsoever is .aide to loosen 
them. Up, AUerhury, Sermons, II. xvi. 

Her clliowa weronreffed to her sides, and her whole per- 
son so ordered as to inform every body tliat she was afraid 
tlicy should toncli Iicr. Sivijt, Taller, No. 5. 


ri'Vet” (riv'et), n, [Origin ohsenre.] Bearded 
wheat. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

tVliitc wheat or else red, red rivet or white, 

Far passctli nil otlicr, for land that is light. 

Tnssrr, October’s Husbandry, st. 1C. 

ri'Vet^ (riv'et), n. [Oripin obsctu’c.] Tho roo 
of n fisli. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
rivet-clipper (riv'ot-klip‘'6r), ii, A tool for 
cutting olf, Itcfore swaging, tlio ends of rivets 
whicli nro too long. 

rivet-cutter (riv'ot-knt"6r), n. A tool with 
Itoworful jaws for cutting off tlie stuh-ends of 
holts or rivets. 

riveter (riv'et-er), «. One who or that whieli 
livols. 

rivet-hearth (viv'ct-Iiiirtli), ti. A light, port- 
nblo ftirnneo fitted witli n blower, wliich is 
worked Ity linnd, and has a fireplace arranged 
for licating rivets. Also rircting-forrie. 
riveting, rivetting (riv'ot-ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of rivvtt, t'.] 1. Tho act or method of joining 

■with rivets. — 2. Rivets taken collectively. 



riveting-bur 

riveting-bur (riv'et-ing-bfer), n. ATvasherupon 
which a rivet-head is swaged down: sometimes 
used with small rivets. 

riveting-forge (riv'et-ing-forj), n. A portable 
forge used in heating rivets, 
riveting-hammer (riv'et-ing-ham''6r), n. A 
hammer with a longhead, flat face, and narrow 
peen, used for swaging down rivets. See cuts 
under hammer andpcea. 

riveting-machine (riv'et-ing-ma-shen'), n. A 
power-maehine for forcing hot rivets into posi- 
tion in metal-work and heading them. Such ma- 
chines consist essentialiy of a die and anvil ; and in typical 
forms of the macliine the work to be riveted is supported 
over the anvil, tlie hot rivet is put in place in the hole, 
its end resting in a die-socket in the anvil, atid the hori- 
zontal die advances, squeezes the rivet into place, and 
shapes both heads at the same time. Riveting-machines 
are made in a great variety of forms for both light and 
heavy work. In some the anvil and die are both movable 
and are operated by hydraulic power. Some recent ma- 
chines are portable, and are suspended by chains from a 
crane, so that the machine can be brought to the work 
instead of carrj’ing the work to the machine. A recent 
American machine employs an anvil and a riveting-ham- 
mer operated by compressed air and delivering a series of 
rapid blows instead of a direct pressure, and thus more 
neaily copies hand-work. Riveting-machines are some- 
times caiied by special names, as the girder nrefer, keel 
riveter, etc. 

riveting-plates (riv'et-ing-plats), ii.pl. In 
gun., small square pieces of iron on gun-car- 
riages, through which holts pass, the heads be- 
ing riveted down upon them, 
riveting-set (riv'et-ing-set), n. A hollow-faced 
punch for swaging rivet-heads. The concavity 
is made of the shape which it is desired to give 
to the head of the rivet. 

rivet-joint (riv'et-joint), n. A joint formed by 
a rivet or by rivets. 

rivet-knob (riv'et-noh), n. A form of swag- 
ing-tool used for closing down the heads of 
rivets. 

rivet-machine (riv'et-ma-shen*), «. Amachine 
for making rivets from rod-iron ; a rivet-making 
machine, it is essentially a form of nail-machine, cut- 
ting off the piece from the rod, stamping the liead to 
sliape, and finishing tlie rivets in quick succession, 
rivetting, «. Bee riveting. 
riviere (re-viar')i n. [F., a river (unc riiidrc 
de diamants, a string of diamonds) : see river^.'] 
A neoklaoe of precious stones, especially dia- 
monds; particularly, such a piece of jewelry 
consisting of more than one string. 

Rivina (ri-vi'na), n. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
named after A. Q. iff iiiHtw.' soe Rivinian.l Age- 
mis of apetalous plants of the order Phytolacca- 
cens, the pokeweed family, type of the tribe Rivi- 
ncx. It is characterized by a globose and compressed 
fleshy fruit, and by flowers with a caly.t of four small equal 
segments, four stamens, a short curved style, and capitate 
stigma. Tlie flve enumerated species are reducible perhaps 
to one, R. l/enis, a native of tropical and subtropical Amer- 
ica, extending into Texas and Florida, introduced in Asia 
ami some African islands. It is an erect smooth or hairy 
herb with shrubby liase, 0 or 8 feet high, or in some forms 
mucli smaller, producing many two-forked and two-fur- 
rowed branches. It bears alternate slender-petioled tliin 
ovate le.aves, and slender pendulous racemes of small red- 
dish-white flowers, followed by red pea-like berries. In 
the West Indies it is called /(Oop-m'fAc. Tile smaller va- 
riety, humilis, is known as blood-berrij, also as rouge-berry 
or rouge-plant, from a use made of its fruit before it be- 
comes dry. both plants, especially the latter, are some- 
what cultivated for ornament. 

Rivinese (ri-thn'e-e), n.pl. [NL. (K. A. Agardh, 
1823), < Rivina + -cfE.] A tribe of plants of 
the ordor Fhutolaccacae, characterized by a 
four- or five-parted calyx, a one-colled ovary, 
and an indehiseent dry or fleshy fruit, contain- 
ing a single seed with two plicate-convolute 
seed-leaves. It includes lO genera, mainly South 
American, for the cliief of which see Petiveria and Ri- 
vina (the type). 

riving (rl'ving), II. [Verbal n. of rivch, i'.] 1. 

The act of cleaving or separating. — 2. Refuse 
of corn. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
riving-knife (ri'ving-nif), n. A tool for split- 
ting shingles, staves, etc. : same as froW^. 
living-machine (ri'ving-ma-shen"), n. A ma- 
chine for splitting wood with the grain to make 
hoops, staves, splints, shingles, etc. 

Rivinian (ri-vin'i-an), a. [< Rivinus (see def.) 
+ -nil.] Of or pertaining to A. Q. Rivinus 
(1C52-1723), a German anatomist and botanist. 
— Rivinian ducts. See ducts of Rivinus, under duct . — 
Rivinian or Rlvini's gland. Same as sublingual gland 
(which see, under gland). — Rivinian notch. See notch 
of Rivini, under notch. 

rivot (ri'vd), iiitcrj. [Of ohsetu-e origin; by some 
supposed to he an imitation (with parasitic r) 
of L. croc {= Gr. evol), a shout in the festival 
of Bacchus.] An exclamation in drinking- 
bouts. 

Rivo! says the drunkard. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. i. 124. 
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Rivo, beer's good jnice, fresh barrage, hoyl 

Marston, tVhat yon Will, v. 1, 

rivose (ri'vos), a. [< NL. *rivostis, < L. rivus, 
a stream, channel, gi'oove: see rivulet.'] Fur- 
rowed ; specifically, marked with furrows which 
do not run in parallel directions, but are some- 
what sinuate: used especially in zoology. 
Rivularia (riv-u-la'ri-a), JI. [NL. (Roth, 1797), 

< L. rivulus, a smaU stream : see rivulet.] A ge- 
nus of mostly fresh-water algie of the class Ctj- 
anopliyceie and type of the order Rivulariacea:. 
The filaments are radiately arranged, agglutinated by a 
more or less firm mucilage, and unitedly forming hemi- 
spherical or bladdery well-defined forms; the heterocysts 
are basal. They occur in both running and standing fresh 
water— if. ylwrtan^, for example, forming ablue-green scum 
on stagnant pools ; and there are a few species in brackish 
or salt water. 

Rivulariaceae (riv-u-la-ri-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL., 

< Rivularia -I- -acea:.] An order of usually mi- 
nute alg£8 of the class Cganopliycese, typified by 
the genus Rivularia. The cells of wliich each flla- 
ment is composed form a continuous thread di\ided by 
transverse septa, and (he filaments grow attached in tufts 
to a solid substratum, or make small green floating disks 
or cushions, often embedded in copious mucilage. The 
ordinary mode of multiplication is by means of hormo- 
gones, but quiescent resting-spores have been observed in 
some species. 

Rivulariese (riv'u-lfi-ri'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < Ri- 
milaria -H -ere.] Same as Rivulariacea:. 
rivulet (riv'u-let), n. [Formerly also rivolei; 
with dim. suffix -ct, < L. rivulus, a small stream, 
dim. of rivus, a stream, brook, channel, gutter 
(> It. rivo, rio = Sp. Pg. rio, a river); akin to 
Skt. V rl, run, ooze, flow. Hence (< L. rivus) 
ult. E. derive, rival, corrival, etc. (but not r/r- 
er2).] 1. A small stream or brook ; a stream- 

let. 

Some clear rivolet on land. 

Times’ IT/ifstfe (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. 
By fountain or by sliady rivulet 
He sought them. Mitton, T. L., ix. 420. 

2. Inentom.: (a) Oneofcertalngeometridmoths 
of tbe genus Emmclcsia or Cidaria : a collectors’ 
name in England. The small rivulet is E. or C. alche- 
millala; tlie gross-rivulet is A. orC. atbulata; thelicath- 
rivulct is E. ericctaia ; and tlie single-barred rivulet is E. 
or C. unifasciata. ((,) A naiTOw and more or less 
tortuous colored band on a transparent wing : 
a translation of the Latin rivulis, so used in 
Loew’s monographs of the Diptcra. 
rivulet-tree (riv'u-let-tre), n. A low evergreen 
euphorbiaceous slirub, Phyllanthus australis, of 
Australia and Tasmania, 
rivulose (riv'u-los), a. [< NL. *rivulosus, < L. 
rivulus, a small stream: see rivulet.'] In hot., 
marked with lines like tbe rivers in a map. 
Phillips, British Discomycetes, Gloss, 
rixi (viks), n. [A form of rishh, rushi-.] A reed. 
Ealliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
rix^t, ». I. [< ME. rixion, < AS. ricsian, rixian (= 
OHG. richison, also rihhison, richsenon, MHG. 
richesen, richsen, also richsnen), reign, < rice, 
kingdom: see richch, ji.] To reign. Saxon 
Chron., 2G5. (Slratmann.) 
rixation (rik-sa'sbon), 71. [< L. *rixatio(n-), < 

rixari, pp. rixatus, brawl, quarrel (> It. rissarc, 
scold, quarrel), < rixa (> It. rissa = Sp. rija = 
Pg. reixa, rixa = F. rixe), a quarrel.] A brawl 
or quarrel. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 
rixatrix (rik-sa'triks), 71. [NL., fem. of L. rixa- 
tor, a brawler, wrangler, < rixari, brawl : see 
rixation.] A quarrelsome woman ; a common 
scold. Bouvier. [Rare.] 

rix-dollar (riks'doFSr), 7i. [Also (Dan.) rigs- 
daler; = P. rixdalc'= Sp. risdala, < D. rijks- 
daalder, earlier rijcksdaeldcr, = Dan. rigsdalcr 
= Sw. riksdaler, < G. reichsthalcr, a rix-dollar, 
lit. ‘ a dollar of the kingdom,’ < G. reichs, gen. of 
reich, kingdom, -1- thaler, a dollar : see riche^, 
71., and dollar.] A name given to large sOver 
coins current, chiefly during the eighteenth 
and the beginning of tbo nineteenth century, 
in several European countries (Gemany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, etc.). The value varied between 



Obverse. Reverse, 

Rigsdalcr of Penmark, 1854, silver.— British Mv^vum. (Size of ijic 
orijpnal.) 


roach 




Reverse. 

Kix-dollar of Utrecht, 1805.— British Museum. (Size of the original.^ 

.?L15 and 60 cents United States money, but 
was usually a little over $1. 

He accepted of n rix-dollar. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28 , 1041. 

rixyl (rik'si), 7i.; pi. rixics (-siz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] The common tern or sea-swallow. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rixy2 (rik'si), a. [Appar. < *rix, < F. rixe, < L. 
rixa, quan'el (see rixation), -I- -yl; hut no noun 
*rix, quarrel, appears.] Quarrelsome. Halli- 
wcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
riyo, 71. See rio. 

rizet, f. A former spelling of 7'fsci. 
rizom (riz'om), n. [Also riiezom; cf. So. risiim, 
a stalk of corn, corrupted < raceme: see raceme.] 
A plume, as that of oats or millet. [Prov. Eng.] 
rizomed (riz'omd), a. [< rizom + -cd'-^.] In 
her., having ^'ains, as an oat-stalk used as a 
bearing: a term used when the grains are of a 
different tincture from that of the stalk: as, an 
oat-st.alk vert, rizomed or. 
rizzar, v. and n. See rizzcri-, rizzer^. 
rizzeri (riz'Cr), r. t. [Also rizzar; prob. < OF. 
rcssorci; dry in tbo sun. Less prob., ns sug- 
gested by the var. rizzle (see rizzlei-), < P. risso- 
Icr, fry hrovvn (see rissole), or a freq. form of 
reeze, for rcasP : seo 7-cn5fi.] To dry in the 
sun; dry partly: as, “rizzered fish,” Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

The substantialities consisted of rizzared baddies, eggs, 
ham, wheaten bread. The Smugglers, {Jamieson.) 

rizzeri (riz'er), 71. [Also rizzar; < rizzer'h, u.] 
A rizzered haddock. [Scotch.] 

Leave n moderate fringe of unoystered timber, which 
strew with nzzars, interspersed at intervals. 

Nodes AmJ/rosianfe, Feb., 1832. 

rizzer® (riz'er), n. [Also rizzar, rizard; perhaps 
a var. of reason, resin, raisin: see raisin^.] A 
red currant. [Scotch.] 

rizzle^ (riz'l), v. t. ; pret. and pp. rizzlcd, ppr. 
rizzliiig. [Yai.oirizzcr: seerizzer^.] To warm; 
dry, as in the sun ; roast imperfectly. Halliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rizzle^ (riz'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. rizzlcd, ppr. 
rizzling. [Perhaps lit. ‘ branch,’ freq. from risc'^, 
».] 'To creep, as ivy, etc. Halliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

R. M. An abbreviation of («) Royal Marines; 

(b) Royal Mail; (c) Resident Magistrate. 

R. N. An abbreviation of Royal Navy. 
rot, n. A Middle English foi-m of rock. 

Ro. An abbreviation of recto, meaning ‘right- 
hand,’ ‘right-side.’ 

roachl (roeh), 71 . [< ME. roche, < OF. roche, 

rosse, E. dial, roche (ML. roche, rochla). a roach, 
< MD. roeh, a roach (?), skate, D. rog, a ray, = 
MLG. roche, ruche, LG. ruche, > G. roche, a 
roach, ray, thornhaek, = Sw. rocka, a ray, 
thornbaek, = Dan. rokkc, a ray. = AS. rcohhc, 
rcohchc, a fish, proh. a roach, ME. roh^c, rouhe, 
retire, reihe, a roach, = L. rdia (for *ragia), a 



roach 

roach, ray, thornbaek (> It. raja = Sp. raya 
= Pg. raia = P. rate, a skate, > E. ray ; see 
ray~).2 1 . A common cyprinoid fish of Europe, 
Zcuclsmt,- riitihis. it inhabits the lakes, ponds, and 
Blow-running rivers oJ England and ol the south of Soot- 



Knacli (Leuciseiis rutt/us)^ 


lanil, and h common in most other rivers in temperntu 
parts of rurope. Its color is a grayish-frrecn, the nbdo- 
inen being sflve^y•^^ll^te, and the tins reddish. It is prega- 
rious, and the shoals are often large. Its avcrago weight 
is under a pound, and, though a favorite with anglers, it 
is not much esteemed for the table. 

Kodlynges, kongcr, orsucho queysc fysche 
As wolwyche rochet that bo not worth a nischc. 

Piers 0 / PttUfiatn, quoted in Babees Book (C. E. T. S.), 
[index, p. 112. 

2. Ill the United States, one of man}’ diffoTcnt 
fishes liko or mistaken for the roach, as (a) 
some sunfish of the genus Lepomis or Pomolts; 
(h) the spot or lafaj’ette : (r) the American 
chub, Srmotihis afromaculatus. 
roach^ roche- (roeh), n. [< JIE. mcJic, < OF. 
rocitc, F. rocltc, a rock : see roc/.-k] If. A rock. 
rahffravc, 

like betynge of the se, 

Quod I, agen the roches holon e. 

, Chaucer^ House of Fame, 1. 103S. 

■\Vhan the marches ben garnysshed, than mostc we take 
counscllo of oon stronge Castell that thei hauc in tills con- 
trey, that is cleped the roche of saxons. 

ilfcWin (E. E. T. S,). ii. 17G. 

2. Refuse gritty stone. UaUiiccU. [Prov.Eiig.] 
— Aa sound as a roach, perfectly sound. [Tlic word 
rortcA, a rock, being obsolete, no detlnite meaning is now 
attached to roaeft in this phrase. It is often referred to 
roacAi.) 

roachst.roche^t (roch),i'. f. [< ronc/i 2 , ».] To 
moke hol'd like o rock. 

Thee winters coldnes.se thee riucr hardlye roehtu^. 

Stauihiirst, ConccUes (cd. Arher), p. 130. 

roach'* (rdch), )i. [Origin ohscure.] 1. A’niif., 

0 concove cun-e in tlio leech or foot of o square 
sail, fo improve the fit of the sail. A conver curve 
uicd in the iieiid and foot of fore-and-aft Balls is called a 
siccep. 

2, All upstanding curl or roll of Iiair over the 
forehead, like the roach of a sail. [Colloq.] 
roach-* (rOclt). r. t. [See roaclfl, ii.] 1. To 
cause to stand up or arch; make projecting or 
convo.x: as, his hair was roached up over his 
forehead. [Colloq.] 

An arched loin is desirable, but not to the extent of being 
reached or * ' wheel-backed," a defect wlilcli pener.ally tends 
to slow up and-down gallop. 

Vops 0 / Great Uritain and America, p. 100. 
2. To cut short so .as to causo to stand up 
straight; hog: said of horses’ manes. 

I reached his inane and docked his tail, and put him in 
a warm Btall with half a foot of straw underneath. 

The Centurii, XXXyil. 33.'.. 
roach't (roeh), 11 . [Origin obscure.] A rash, or 
eruptionon the skin. JETalliwcIl. [Prov.Eiig.] 
roach® (rdoh), n. [Ahhr. ioTcocleroacli, assumed 
to bo .a compound, < code + "roach : hut seo 
cochroach.'] A cockroach, 
roach-backed (roeh'bakt), a. Having a roached 
or arched hack. 

roach-dace (r6eh''d.ds), n. Tho roach. .Seo 
roaclih. [Local, Eng.] 

road (rod), )i. [Early mod. E. also rode; also 
dial. (Sc.) raid, now in general use (see raid ) ; < 
ME. rode, roodc, radc, a road, raid, foray, < AS. 
rad, riding e.xpedition, a journey, road (= JID. 
D. rccf/o= MLGr. rude, rcidc, LG. rcdcQ G. rhede), 
roadstead for sliips, = It. Sp. rada = P. ratio, 
roadstead, = loel. rcithi, preparations of ship, 
ride, ."aid, vehicle, reiiha, implements, outfit, 
rcithi, rigging, = Sw. redd = Dan. red, a road, 
roadstead), K ridan (pret. rad), rido: see ride. 
Cf. raid, inroad, and ready.] I. A ride; jour- 
ney; expedition. 

At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 17. 

I set out towards the Euphrates, in company with two 
Turks, who were going that way, there being some danger 
in the road. Pococke, Description of tho East, II. i. ifift. 

pur road was all the way in an open plain, bounded by 
hillocks of sand and fine gravel, perfectly hard, and Tiot 
perceptibly above the level of the plain countiy of Egypt. 

Eruce, Source of tho Nile, I. I7l. 

1 never get spoken to on my roads, only some people 
say, “Good morning, " “ There you arc, old lady." 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II, 642, 
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2, A hostile expedition; an incursion; an in- 
road; a raid. See raid. 

Therefore, sothely me semys, yf ye so wille, 

Tliat we dresse to our dede when the day sprynges ; 
All redy to rode, aray for our shippes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. B. T. S.), 1, 6630. 
Him he named who at that time was absent making 
roads upon the Lacediemonians. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
In these wylde deserts where she now abode 
There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoile, and making iiiglitly rode 
Into their nelghoours borders. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. viii. 35. 
And Achish said, Whither haveyc made a road to-day? 
And David said, Against the south of Judah. 

1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 

Lay down our proportions to defend 
Against tho Scot, who will make road upon us. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 138. 

3. A public way for passage or travel; astripof 
gi'ound appropriated for travel, forming a lino 
of communication between difTorent places; 
a highway;^ hence, any similar passage for 
travel, public or private; by extension, a rail- 
road oi' railway. See sfreef. Hence — 4. Any 
means or way of approach or access; a course; 
a path. 

To be indllTcrciit whether we embrace falsehood or 
truth is the great road to error. Locke. 

There is one road 

To peace — and that is truth, which follow ye. 

Shelley, Julian and Sladdalo, 
5. A place near the shore where vessels may 
anchor, differing from a harbor in not being 
sheltered. Also called roadstead. 

Harbours they have none, but exceeding good Podes, 
which witli a small charge might bee veiy well fortified ; 
it doth ebbe and ilow foiire or live foot. 

Quoted In Capt. John Work? II. 276. 

The anchorage, however, Is an open road, and in stormy 
weather it is Impossible for a boat to land. 

D. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. SO. 
At anchor In Hampton Pxoads wo lay. 

Lony/eltoip, The Cumberland. 
Accommodation road. See arcomwiodafioM.— By road, 
by the highway, as distlnguislicd from the railway or 
waterway. 

Tlio Journey had been fatiguing, for a great part of it 
was hy road. Gcorye MaeDomld, What’s Mine's Mine, il. 
Corduroy, Dunstable. Flatninlan road. See the quali- 
fying words.— Knlghtof the road. See^if<?/jf.— Occu- 
pation road. See occupalfort.— On the road, passing; 
traveling; specifically, tmvelhig on bttsinc.ss, ns making 
sales for a firm, peddling, etc. ; also. In thcat. slang, mak- 
ing a provincial tour.— Parallel roads. See parallel. 
— Flank road a load formed of plankslald transversely, 
used in somewhat primitive districts in America.— Roy- 
al road to knowledge. Sccro»/af.— Rule of the road. 
(a) The custom of a country with regard to the passing of 
those wlio meet on a highway. In tho United States, and 
gciicmlly In continental Europe, teams or riders approach- 
ing each other on the highway arc expected to keep to the 
right of tlie center of the traveled part of thclilgjjway. In 
Great Britain tho reverse obtains. (2*) The regulations em- 
bodied in a code of rules for the safe handling of vessels 
meeting or passing each other.— The road, the Itighw.'iy : 
used tlguiativcly for higliway robbciy. 

'nicro is always some llttlo Trifle given to Prisoners, 
(hey call^ Garnish ; we of the Poad arc above It, but o’ 
t'other side of the House, Silly Rascals that come volun- 
tarily hither . . . may perhaps want It. 

Quoted in AsAfou's Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, 

III. 242. 

To break a road. See ArcnA;.— To take the road, to 
set out on a joumey.— To take to the road, to become 
a highway robber. =SyiL 3. Street, Passage, oic. {sea uay), 
lane, route, course, thoroughfare, 
road (rod), t>. t. [< road, h.] 1. To fiiniisli 

witli a road or with roads. [Bare.] 

Oneo( the most Extensive. maComplcloEstablislmicnts 
In the Kingdom, well roatM, and situnto in flie Dorougli 
0( Leeds. The Engineer, LXIX. 

2, Tolollowtliotrail oCbysccnt; track orpur- 
sue on foot, as gniuo: said of dogs. 

When pursued or roaded by a dog, they (Virginian rail! 
may lie raised once, but (lie second time will Ijo a task of 
more difllculty. JVileon and Bonaparte, Amer. Omitliol- 
(ogy (ed. 1877), II. lOO, note. 

3. To jostle (one) off the road hy riding against 
him. Hallitccll. [Prov. Eng.] —To road up, to 

llnsli, OI cause to rise on the wing, by reading. 

Tlie Prairie Chicken always goes lo Iced on foot, and 
may tiius be roaded up by e dog. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. IID. 

road-agent (r6d'a''jont), n. Ono who collects 
dues from travelers on private roads; honee, jo- 
cosely, a highwayman. [Slang, western U. S.] 

A liand of concealed marauders or road agents, whose 
purpose was to pi'cservo tliclr Iiaunis from intrusion. 

Bret Harts, A Ghost of the Sierras (Argonaut.s, p. 3S0). 

road-bed (rod'bed), n. 1. Tho bed or founda- 
tion on wliich tho suporstructuro of a railway 
rests. — 2. Tho whole in.atorial laid in place 
and ready for traffic in ordinary roads, 
road-book (rod'bhk), n. A travelers’ guide- 
book of towns, distanoes, et.o. Sitntnonds, 
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road-car (rod'ktir), n. A low-hung omnibus 
with slatted seats placed crosswise on the roof, 
and with a curving staircase for reaching the 
top. It is commonly drawn by three horses 
abreast^ and is used iii London, and to some 
extent in New York. [Eng.] 

\l'luit is it but pride tlmt makes us on a fine day prefer 
a Iiansom cab to the box seat of an omnibus or the gar. 
den.seated top of a road-cart 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 240. 

road-drift (rod'drift), n. See drift. 
reader (ro'dfir), n, Nant., same as roadster, 5. 

I caused tiie Pinnesse to beare in witli the shore, to see 
whether she might find an harboroiigh for the ships or 
not, and tliat siie found and saw two roaders ride in the 
sound. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 275. 

road-harrO'W (rdd'liar'''d), «. A machine for 
dragging over roads much out of repair, to 
bring back to the proper profile the stones or 
gravel disturbed by tho traffic, 
reading (ro'ding), n. [< I'ond + -ini/l.] 1. The 
act of running races on tho road with teams. 
Haliiwcil. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Tho continuous 
or ordinary travel of a liorso on the road, as 
distinguished from speeding. [Colloq.] 

On another occasion slie [a marel accomplislied forty- 
three miles in three hours and twenty-five minutes. This 
was great reading. The Atlantic, LXV. 524. 

3. See the quotation. 

This characteristic fliglit [of the woodcock] is in some 
parts of England called “ reading," and the track taken 
by the bird a "cock-road." Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 651. 

road-level (rodTev'el), n. 1. A species of 
plumb-level used in tho construction of roads. 
— 2. A level surface; a surface such that no 
work is gained or lost by any displacement of 
a particle remaining within the surface; an 
eqiiipotential surface. 

road-leveler (r6d'lov'''ol-er), u. A form of 
scraper used to level a road-bed and bring it to 
shape ; _ a road-grader or road-seraper. It is 
set obliquely to tho lino of direction in which 
it is dragged. 

road-locomotive (r6dT6-ko-m6‘‘'tiv), n. A lo- 
comotive ndiiptcd to run on common roads; a 
road-steamer. 

road-machine (lod'ma-shen''), n. A scraper 
mounted on wheels, itsed to excavate earth, 
transport it, and dump it where it is needed; 
a road-seraper. it is used in road-making to take 
cartii from the sides of tlic way and tlirow it up in a ridge 
In tlic middle. 

road-maker (i'6d'ma''k6i'), n. One who makes 
a road or roads. 

roadman (rod'mnn), n . ; pi. roadmen (-meu). 
[< road + man.] A man who keeps roads in 
repair. Also roadsman. 
road-measurer (r6d'mezh''''Hr-er), n. An odom- 
eter. 

road-metal (r6d'met''nl), ii. Broken stone, etc. , 
used for making roads: same as metal, G. 
Tijeco.al being broken up intofrngments like road-metal. 
Pop. Sd. Mo,, XXXI. 115. 

road-ploTV (rod'plou), n. A strong plow de- 
slgnedespeeially for tliro wing upembankmeuts, 
loosening earth to be moved by a scraper, etc. 
road-roller {r6d'r6''lei'), n. Aheavy rollerused 
to compact the material on amacadamized road. 

Sucli rollers may he drawn by iiorses or driven by steam- 
power. In tlic latter case tliey are a form of traction-en- 
gine mounted on l.wgc nnd broad tread-wheels. 

road-runner (rod'nin"ei'), n. Tho paisano or 
ehaparral-eock, Gcococcyx calij'orniamts, altiTge 
ground-cuckoo. See out under chaparral-cock. 
road-scraper (r6d'ski'a'’p6r), n. Auimplement 
used for loveling roads and moving loose soil 
or gravel. The name is applied to two distinct imple- 
ments. One is pinctlcally a plow with a bioad scraper set 
ohliliuely beneath tlic beam in place of a siiare. and is used 
on roads to level ruts nnd bi ing tiie road-bed to a good 
surface. Tiie otlier is a shovel or scraper, drawn by a 
liorse, for removing mud, lifting cavtli for transport, etc. 
Wiicn loaded, tliis scraper can be moved any distance with 
its burden and tlien tilted over to disclinrge it. A road- 
scraper mounted on wlicels is a road-machine. 
roadside (rod'sid), n. and a. I. n. The side of 
a road; border of a road; footpath; wayside. 
By tlie roadside fell nnd perished, 

IVeary witli tlie marcii of life ! 

Longfclloie, Footsteps of Angels 

II. a. Situated by the side of a road. 

The coach pulls up at n little road-side inn witli huge 
stables beiiind. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 

roadsman (rodz'man), it. Same as roadman. 

V'e have iiad roadsmen for many weeks gravelling the 
front . . . and tiioiougldy repairing the old road. 

Carlyle, in Froude, IT. 

roadstead (rod'sted), n, [Formerly also road- 
stod; < road + -stead.] Same as road, 5. 
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Our barke did ride such a road dcd that It was to be 
marueiled . . . how she was able to abide it. 

IlahlunVs Voyageg, I. 27C. 

road-steamer (r6(l'ste''''raL*r), A locomotive 
with broad wheels suitable for running on com- 
mon roads. 

roadster (rod'ster), ??. [< road + -stcr.] 1. 

A horse driven or ridden on tho road, used in 
driving for ideasure and for light work rather 
than for draft. * 

The brown mare was as pood a roadficr as man inipht 
back. liarham, InpolUsby Legends, I. 120. 

2. A person much accustomed to driving; a 
coach-driver. 

I . . . entered into conversation n ith Walter, the “whip," 

a veteran roadster. KxuxbnUt St. Leper, I. 7. 

3. In huniinf/, one who keeps to tho road in- 
stead of riding across country. [Slang.] 

Once in a way the mad'^iers and slilrkeia arc distinctly 
favoured. The I'ichl, April i, Ijsj'.'j. (JJitctfc. Diet.) 

4. A tricycle or hieyclo built strongly forroad 
use, as distinguished from one intended for 
racing. — 5. Xaut., a vessel wliich works by 
tides, and seeks some known road to await turn 
of tide and change of wind. Also roadcr. Jd- 
mirttl Sitnftli’ [I'hig.] 

road-sulky (rdd'surki), u. a light convey- 
ance, uliicli can accommodate only one pers^ui 
(whence Tlie name). AKo called sidl:}/. 
road-surveyor (rdd'sci-va'pr), n. A person 
who supi'i'M^es roads and sees to then- l)eing 
kept in good order. 

roadway ( rdd'wjl ), ». [< nmd 4- irnti.] A higli- 
\\a\; a road; partieularly, tiie part of a road 
used by hoiNcs, carriages, etc.; tlu* road-bed. 

Tliuu art n IjU «'‘cd fellow to think ns erj mnn thinks ; 
never n mnn's tluuiuiht m the world keeps the r'>att.irng 
better than thiue. , 2 Ilea I\' , 11. 2, tul. 

such a j)nth as I doubt not j« will aCTeewKh me' to be 
muth f.urcr and more deHchtfull than the trag I wns 
in Milton, AiKilopy for tfaici tj niiiuus. 

“ Mj enntlon has mhle'l me, ‘ he e-ontlmied, patelnp 
thouu'htfullj when he was left aK*ne hi the roodaao 

ir CoHiiw. The Ullow Ma«k. II 2. 

roadweed (rdd'A\ed), u, a plant of the geiitis 
Idiuitaijo. 

riantapo major minor, and laneeolata ealh d plantain*, 
nr Toad-\rrnti‘. are nnioni: t lu i uaiinoiii '•t of onr weed* e>n 
roniNnle*. in nie.idoui* and all undl'(url»ed protui«l where 
the sod is not \ i r> li'-’lit. 

//< afr^T/, i;iem I'.edany (Aaf/iam ) 

road-work (rdd'werk), u. W.irk done in tin- 
making of road". 

roadworthy(rd(rwcr'Tni). u. Iht fortherond; 
likel,\ to go NM-ll : applied to lior^e^. 

I contlade m)'*ilf road v'orthu for f«iurt«en <la>fi. 

( nrl'jlr. 1(1 I roudv. II. 

roak (rdkh a. [I’erhaps satiie a** ro/o . < T. 

roal'n f(jr ro/.y,] Sec the ([tiotation. 

Tliolftccl! bar If It was not burnt up In the fire woidd 
be fr) full of the itnpi rfeell«in» tccliiiicall) t ailed ' heam* " 
or rcHxhit as to be perf«etl) u«eh ‘•x. 

Mifhacli* tr of Month i}e f> Krtipp and De IJanpe, p 21. 

roaky, u. Scr- m//.-//. 

roam (rom), r. [ANo dial, rontf, rarnhlo, raoir, 
rrain, rainii. nitrjii, reach after; < MK. ronirn, 
roirnini, ranun, roam; ef. AS, nninijnu, ^t^ive 
after (oeeurrint^ hut once, iii a jia'O'age irnilatt'tl 
from = (JS. nmnni. .urn at. ^tri\e after, = 

OFnes. ratni'i, sTrivo after; OI). nniifii. stretch 
(cloth), I>. rofiini, hit, plan, aim, = OIKl. rd- 
ni( n. Mill f . rdiiif ii, aim at, siriN e after ( rdni, an 
aini), = Dan. runnnf, hit. ‘«trike; ernineou.^-ly 
a'^soeiated with litum (ef. Ml'. rt , a 

runner to Ifoim*, a pilgrim: Ok’, ronurr = Sp. 
nniif ri> •= It. nmuo. one wln^ goch to Koine, a 
pilgrim). Ilem-r* ult. I. mtrans. If. 

To walk; go; proceed. 

lie roin'Hi tu tin- c.irpenlcres hous 

And f^lilb- in- si. ml under the shot wjiulow 

r’Aai(C‘-r, Miller's dale, 1. 

Il’in Koim filial! reincdj tlil« 

Il nr. Ilona thither, then. 

.shak., 1 Hen VI , III. i &i 

2. To wander: ramble; rove; walk <ir move 
about from jdace to place without any <'ertain 
purpose or direction. 

Ac he rnaj re tine in arrempe and roa tnr so fro liotne, 

And as a rcmyid calf) f re«-i hele*!) i;<»n about e- 

Pars I'li)irmnn([U, xl. 12 .^. 

I'll and dow n and side atnl slant tln-> mnnu t/ 

.If Ariiolil, ll.ilder Dead. 
= ^11.2. /fore, irnndrr, etc iioo ramhW. 

II. (raus. To range; wamler over: as. to 
roan the woods. 

My Imapination would conjure uii all that I had heard 
orread of the watery world beneath me; of the tinny herd.s 
that roavi Us fathomless valleys. 

Jrcing, Skctcli-lJook, p. 10. 
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roam (rom), w. [< roanij v.] The act of wan- 
dering ; a ramble. 

The boundless space, through which these rovers take 
Their restless room, suggests the sister thought 
Of boundless time. Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 

roamer (ro'mor), «. [< ME. *romcrc, roniarc, 
rowmer; < roain + -cri.] One wbo roams; a 
rover; a rambler; a vagi'ant. 

Ac now is Itcligioun a ryder, n rowmer !il stretes, . . . 
A priker on a palfray fro inancrc to mancre. 

Picrg Plowman (B), x. 30C. 
roan^ (rdn), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also root ; 
< OF. roan, rocn, ro«c«, roan (chcval roui'n, a 
roan horso), F. ronan =: Sp. rtiano = Pg. ruao 
= It. ronnoy rovanoy roan, prob. < LL. or ML. 
*ri(fatiu.s, reddish, < L. rufuSy red: sec nr/oif.*?.] 

1. a. Of a bay, sorrel, or chestnut color, with 
gray or wliito hairs more or loss thickly inter- 
spersed: said chiefly of lior.scs. A bright-red 
mixture is called atrawhcrri/^roan or red-roan. 

Give my roan hor'>c a drench. 

ShaL, 1 Hen. IV., 11. 4. 120. 
And the lirldegroom led the flight on liH red-roan steed 
of might. flrowning, Ithyme of Dncliess May. 

lie rode ahead, on his blue-roan Indian pony. 

Mart/ Ilaltock I'wAe, St. Nlchola*, XIV, 73.3. 
Roan antelope, the blauwliok, — Roan fleuk, the turbot. 
See duK(-, 1 (e). 

II. it. 1. An niiiimil, especially a liorsc, of a 
roan color. 

M'hat horse ^ a roan, a crop-car. Is It not? 

ShaK., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 72. 
As <|naint a fotir-ln-hand 
As yon slnll sec — tlirec pjeb.ilds and a roan. 

Tenngfon, Wnlkliigto tbc Mall. 

2. A roan color; the color of a roan horse, 

Y sclmlle )eve the a nob) He stede. 

Also redd at onv roone. 

MS.Cantah IT H. 3^. f. Of). (llaUiwell.) 

3. A soft and Ilexible sheepskin, largely used 
by bookbinders, and often mmlc in imitation of 
nmnieeo. 

roan- (ton), ». Same ns rowan. 
roan-* (rOn). n. [Origin obscure.] A clutnp of 
whins. JIalliwdl. [I^rov, Eng.] 
roanedt (rdnd), a. [.ME. rontfd; ]iorl)nps for 
lotiad, scabbed (f), < roin + -rd-.] Scal)l>ed; 
scurvy. 

A ro/M/d colte. /»(/r»/ iri7f*(ed T)inm!i). p. 132. (SKent.) 
(He) had t tier more pltty on one good paced mare then 
two n>nnrd curtalK*. 

Ilrrton, Miny M'onder’t, p 0. (Ihtrirt.) 

roanoke, rocnoke (nVa-nok'. rd-e-nOk'), ». 

[Amor, fnd.) A kiinlof shell-jnoney formerly 
u^od by the Imliuns in New England and Vir- 
ginia. See the 4|uotation, ami compare pcatj. 

Tb* ) !ia\e aUo anotlier "ort (of inonc) ) which D cur* 
rent atnon:* tliem. tuit of far K'‘*\alue . and IhDI-untle 
of the t'oikle fill'll, t'rokr Into fiinal] Mtfi with rough 
t'lg* drlU'd chrotigii in the fame manm r a'« Deads ; and 
(hlH tile) rail Ilos-uoKf, and u*e It a* the I'tak 

V.errrUg, Virginia. HI. ■; 40. 

Roanoke chub. See MteropPru^, 1 . 
roan-trcc (rdiVtre), «, [iroau^'h trir.l Same 
ns rowaU’tn r. 

.\ t'nincliof the r«an-frr«* 1* 'till eon^Mcn-d gofwl against 
t>Il inibunci* In the Higliland<i of .''eotlatid ami Wale*. 

.^ir T. Jhek J.audrr. 

roapy, a. See re/o/. 

roar (rdr), r. [Early mod. E. rorc ; <ME. rorra, 
riHPVdi, farm, < AS. runau, roar, wail, lament, 
= MIXI. rdrin. rtrtn, Lfi. rcrox OJIG. rtrtHy 
MIK». n'rrn, ft. rnhrrn. bellow; an iuntutivo 
word, a reduplieuti<iij of ^/ rd, Skt, ^ rd, bark; 
ef. L. latriin, bark.] I, intran.s. 1. To cry 
Nsith a ftdl. loud, continued .sonml; ladlow, as 
a lieast. 

Will a Hon roar In the fort fit when lie h.alh no prey? 

Aniofi ill. 4. 

2. To cry aloud, n‘^ in distress or anger. 

He li)gan lienidlclte witli u bolke. and III* tirefit knocked. 
And roxed ami rored. Piers Ploinnan (l'\ v ;t9S. 

I am feeble and pore broken ; I Imte nnired li) re.i«on of 
the dlfi'|Uletne«s of my heart. IV. .xxx^ ill. 8. 

If >oii winna rock him, tou may let him rair. 
liuril IJllennnd Young Tain/a/o* (t'hihrs Dall.ulfi, I. 272). 

3. To make a loud, continued, confused sound, 
as winds, vxave.^, a multitude of people .sliout- 
ing together, etc. ; give out a full, deep sound; 
resound. 

Whan It wafi da> he hrf»phte him l<i the halle, 

1 h.it roreth of the cr) Ing and tho poiin. 

CVirtKcer, Knight'^ Tale, 1. 20-2.3. 
'Ih' Atlantic hillowfl roared. C«if 7 ‘or, The Castaway. 
Down all the rocks the torrents roar. 

O’er tlie Mack waves liiccsfiant drhen, 

Sentt, 2iIarmiou, II., Int. 

4. To laugh out loudly and contiiiuously; guf- 
fUM'. 
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And to hear rhilip roar with laughter! . . . You might 
have heard him from the Obelisk to the Etoile. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxiil. 
5t. To behave in a riotous and bullying man- 
ner. [Old London slang.] 

The gallant roares; roarers drinke oathes and gall. 

Dekkcr, Londons Tempo. 
6. To make a loud noise in breathing, as horses 
in a specific disease. See roaring, n., 2. 

Cox’s most roomy fly, the mouldy green one, in which he 
in.fiists on putting theroann.7 gray horse. 

TAacATray. Sketches, etc., in London, A Night’s Pleasure,!. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. To bawd, howl, yell. — 3. To boom, re- 
sound, thunder, peal. 

II. trails. To cry aloud; proclaim with lend 
noise; utter in a roar; shout: as, to roar out 
one’.s name. 

And that engenders thunder in his breast, 

And makes him roar these accusations forth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 40. 
roar (ror), n. [< ME, rorc, rar, < AS. gcrur, < 
rdriaiiy roar: see roar, r.] 1. A full, loud, and 

deep cry, as of tho larger beasts. 

It was the roar 
Of a w hole herd of Hons. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 315. 

The great creature [a mastiiT} docs nothing but stand 
still . . . and roar — yes, roar; along, serious, remonstra- 
tive roar. Pr. J. Proim, T>.a\). 

2. A loud, continued, confused sound; a clam- 
or; tumult; uproar. 

Why nyl I make at ones riche and pore 

To have ynough to done or that she go? 

Why nyl I brj’tige al Troic Ufion a rnrel 

Chaucer, Troilus, v, 45. 
If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 2. 
I hear the far-off curfeu sound, 

Over somewldc-water’d shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Milton, 11 Pcpficroso, 1. 70. 

Ann! arm! it is — it Is — the cannon’s opening roar.' • 
Pyron, Childc Harold, Hi. 22. 

3. The loud, impassioned cry of a person in 
(listre.‘<s, pain, anger, or tho like; also, a boi.'s- 
torou.s outcry of joy or mirth: ns, a roar of 
laugliter, 

NVlure be jour gibes now'? . . . )our flashes of merri* 
inent, that were wont to set the table on a roar I 

Shak., Ilarnkt, v. 1. 211. 

Stanlfonl gave a sort of rear of grief and pain to know 
how her heart must ha\e been wrung before shecbuld 
come totbis. IJowelU, The Lady of tlie Aroostook, xxvi. 

roarer (ror'er), n. One wlio or that which roars. 

Gun. Nay, good, be patient. 

P.uat*. M lien the sea is. Hence! MTiat care tlicso 
Tisxrrrft for tlie name of king? i’AnF, Tempest, i. 1. 18. 

Specinc.iHy — (at) A noisy, riotous person; a roaring boy 
or girl. See roaring, p. a. [Old London slang.) 

O strange ! 

A lacly to turn roarer, and break glasfic.s ! 

Mofdnger, Denegado, i. 3. 

A Gallant all in scarlet, ... a bnive man, in a long 
h<in>t mans Coat (or gow n rullier) dow n to Ms hcelfi, daub'll 
iMcke with gold Lace; a huge Feather in hi? spangled 
liat, I) L)ck to Ills shoulders pla)ingwith the M imle, a 
Sti'vletto hanging at lib girdle; Dell and Sword embra- 
cing hifi bod) ; and tho ring of Dtlls )0U heare are his 
glngllng Cathern-wlicele spurs. He jire«ently sa)s; “I 
nin a man of the Sword, a Datfoon Gallant, one of your 
Dammeefi, a bouncing Doy, a kleker of Dawde«, a tyrant 
(Her I’nnckfi, a terrour to Fencers, a mewer of Plajes, a 
jeiTiT fif l'oet«, a g.allon-i'ol tlln'ger — In nicgcd Englifili, a 
Ilr-arcr." The irn/idcn/i^ Jcir (IWO). 

(5) One w lio shouts or bawls. 

The lU'arer I* an enemy rather terrible tlian dangerous. 
He has no other qiialineatlon for a chninjiion of contro- 
versy than a hardened front and strong vnlee. 

Johnson, Kamblcr, No. 144. 
(c) A brnken-w inded horse. See roannp, ri., 2. 

If you set him cantering, ho goes on like tw enty.fiawycrs. 

I never heard but one worse roarer in my life, and that 
was a roan. (Jeorge Pliot, Mlddkmarcli, xxiii. 

Rln^-talled roarer. See rinndniied. 
roaring (ror'ing), 11 . [< ^lE. rnriingc, rannige, 

< AS. rdnnigy verbal n. of rdrian, roar: see 
roar, r.] 1.* A loud, deep cry, ns of a lion; an 

outcry of distro.'js, anger, applause, boisterous 
mirth, or tho like ; loud continued sound, as of 
the billows of tlie sea or of a tempest. 

My roarings arc poured out like the waters. Job ill, 24. 

I hear the roaring of the sea. Tcmiyeon, Oriana. 

2. A disease of liorses wliich causes them to 
make a singular noise in hreathing under exer- 
tion; tho act of making the noise so caused; 
also, this noise. The difieaso Is due to paml)sis and 
wasting of certain lar)-ngeal mn«clcfi, usually of the left 
side ; this results in n narrow ing of the glottis, giving rise 
to an unnatural iiisplrntor)’ sound, manifested chiefly un- 
der exertion. 

jlr, has recently operated upon two armj’ horses 

which were to have been cast for roaring. 

Set. Amer., N. S., LIX. 7. 



roaring 

roaring (ror'ing), j;. a. [Ppr. of roar, o.] 1. 

Making or cliarncterized by n noiso or disturb- 
ance; disorderly; riotous. 

A mad, nrring tinio, full ol extravagance. Burnet, 
That cverj* naig was ca'd a shoe on 
Thu smith and tlice gat roaring fou on. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter, 

2. G'linc: )iriykly; Mglily successful. [Colloq.] 
r* 'pK "ho can allord to smother tlieni'^elves in roses 
hki. tl.i' 1 lUSt be driving a roarinn trade. 

ir, Sorris, Miss Shafto, xxv. 

Roirirg boyst, roaring ladst, swaegererai rulUans: 

bl nig n nne« about the beginning of the scveji- 

tci r.iU cntitn-, the noisy, riolout, roisteiers wim in- 
t!i* tavern ntu! tliu streuts of London, and, in 
gt !u I il, aertil tlu f I’t of t)tc .Mohocks of a eniturv lati r. 
j:>rni, t girl an* .il«o :.l!uded to hj tiie old diaiu 
til" i-)i much K-*" fretinejitly, 

JluT wvjv 4 rnrin't thej say, 

III it drunk a ho’-luad dry in ono poor dnv. 

Tinus’ \VltistIc (i:. J:. T. .'5.), p. Ci. 
double «cv’d liermaplirodltes. Virago ronn’ii/? 
girlff. Ttri/for, Works (ItliU). t*V(jriN') 

A 'erj’ iinthrift master Thorncy; one of the Cuuntrj’ 
n- ’n;i 7 Lo’U; m e have such, ns a\ ell as the city, and ns ur* 
not rnkeiiells as they arc. though not so nimble nt tlmir 
l>nze« of wit. J'ont ontf JJeUer, M'itchof lldmonton, i J. 
Roaring buckle. See huc’.iV, i.— Roaring Meg. (of) 
A ntmoii. (.Vurr.*.) 

Uealcs douuo a fortrosto like a ronrinf) Meg. 

J17iiTni^7, .\lbIno and Ihllama (lUd''k (A’orr?.) 
(I') A kind <•( luimming-top. Tlic roaring 

forties, boe /-rfi/.— The roaring game, curling. 
t''C'»tch.l 

rOtiringly Ct‘‘^r'in"-in, adr. [< roariuf] 4- 
In a mariner inanin*r; noisily. 

J'crdiiiand, •iimretl maringig from hh colled pneltloti 
amang tliu traps. T. IPi/UArnp, Canoe ainl Saddle, xlt. 

roaryf, u. See ronj. 

roast (rost), V, [Karlyinod.E. also ros'f,- < ME. 

jiarlly (<0 < <Jcro<^- 

iinUy aNo ti> rn^eifiv (only in glosst*^), loa.st, = 
MD. 1>. roo'Arr =r MEG. rdstnt, EG. i'o*>fcu = 
OIIG. MHO. later ro'-'chten, (E 

rdsf/ji, ori;:. cook on n jrrato or tTuliron, 

< AS. (not found) = MEG. y<hl(, EG. 


II, intrans. 1. To perform the act of cook- 
ing by tliG direct action of dry beat. 

He coudo roste, and sethe, and broille, and fryo. 

Chaucer, Piol. to C. T., 1. 383. 

S. To become roasted or fit for eating by expo- 
sure to firo ; lionce, to bo overheated orpnrehod. 
In some places we did And 
I’yc baking in the oven, 

Meat at the lire roasting. 

The irinnuJi? <»^ Cfafrs (Child’s Oallnds, VII. 127). 

Tales ! for never yet on earth 
Could de;ul llosh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit. Tennimn, I.ucretltjs. 

roast (I’dsl ), a. [EarlA' mod. E. also rosi ; < ME. 
?*os7, irofit. eontr. pp. of roaten^ roast: see roafil, 
i\] Koastod: as, nw.vf beef; rodst meat, 
riutns lins put me out of eoininon^. Vet iny nose 
.Smells the delicious odour of 

Bainfolph, Hey for Honesty, iv, 1. 

O the rnn^t href of Old Ilnglatid ! 

It. Leicridgc, The Boast Reef of Old England. 
Roast-beef plant, an hifl of westtrn rurope. Iris firti- 
ili^nma, wlio«e leaves nheii bruised emit an odor which, 
though \ery unpleasant, Is often likened to that of icnst 
heef —To cry roast meat, to betray or ninko kno\v!i 
«ne*s good fortlMu* 

The foolhh bc.a>.t, not able to fare well hut he must try 

rt-m-f . . . "axiiig fat and Kiekittg in the fjilncss of 

bp-ad . would needs procl.ilm hi- gooil forfuncto the 
wotld bilon. Litmh, Ohilsl's Hospital. 

roast (rd.^t ), «. [Early mod. E. also rost ; < ME. 
rok/, rooi>t = MD. most (OP. ntst), a roast; 
from tlH‘ verb.] Thiit which is roasted, spoeifi- 
cally a piece of beef; that part of a slaughtered 
animal whieli is selected for roasting, as a sir- 
loin of beef or a shoulder of mutton. 

A fat swan lovede he hc*^! of any roost. 

CV«iwf<*r, l‘ro! to C. T. , 1. 200. 

I tell jou that wc have a Coutse of Boast a coining, and 
after that fome small Ocpcrt. 

A'. Baileg, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 174. 

Cold roasti. sre eohl.— To give a rib of roast). Sco 
nVd.— To rule the roast, to have the chief direction of 
iilfnh 8 ; have the h-ad ; domineer. iTIie idirase Is by B<une 
pupiK»sed to staiicl for to rule the roo't, iii allusion to the 
domiueetiug tnnniK r *'f .i ettck.) 


tho Fire, in the Ear. . . . And indeed this Is a very sweet 
and pleasing Food. Beverley, Virginia (1705), iii. 16. 

roasting-furnace (ros'ting-fer^^nas), n. ^ Any 
furnace in ’which the operation of roasting is 
performed. See roast, \\ t., 4. 
roasting-iront (ros ' ting -i "’em), n. [< IME. 
rosUinge-]irnc.'\ Samo as roast^iron. 
roasting-jack (r6sGiiig-1ak), n. ^ [< roasting + 
JrtcA’i.] An apparatus for turning tho spit on 
which meat is roasted before an open fire. See 
smoJcc-JacI:. 

roasting-kiln (ros'ting-kil), ??. A lain used in. 
roasting ores. 

roasting-oven (r6s'ting-uv''''»), it. An oven in 
M’hich any substance is roasted; specifically, 
in wetaL, an oven for roasting or calcining ores, 
tho purpose being to c.xpel sulphur, arsenic, 
etc,, by tho action of heat, which volatilizes 
these substances. Also called orc-calcining J'ur^ 
uacc and roasUng-furnacc. 
roast-iront (rost's^'ern), n. [Early mod. E. rosf- 
iron; < ME. rostgren, rostyryn; < roast + iron.l 
Agiddiron. Caih. Ang., p, 312. 

Item, J. roste trru witli vij. fitavesand J. foldyng stele of 
silver, weiyng IxxiiJ. unccs. Vaslon Z.cffcr^, I. 4G8. 

roast-stall (rost'stal), ». A peculiar form of 
roasting-furnace, built in compartments or 
stalls open in front, with flues running up tho 
xvali at tho back for tho puipose of creating a 
draft : used atMansfeld in Prussia, iron ores arc 
also sometimes calcined between closed walls in stall-like 
cimmburs open in front. If closed In front, these clwm- 
bers would more properly be called kilns. 

roatt, Sco rofc-. 

rob^ (rob), V. \ pret. and pp. rohhed, ppr. roh^ 
hing. [< ME. robheu, < OF. rohher, roher = Sp. 
rohar =r Pg. rotthar z=li. ruharc, < kIL. raubarCf 
rob, steal, plunder, < OHG. rouhon, MHG. ron^ 
hen, G. ruhicn = OS, 7'obhdn = AS. redftan, E. 
reave = Goth, bi-raubon, rob, bereave: see 
reave, of which rob is thus a doublet, derived 
througl) OF, and ME. from tho OHG. cognate 
of tho E. reave. Cf. robe.'] I. trans. If. To 
sleal; take away unlaM'fully. 


rosti = OHG. nEf, gridiron, ^fJIG. ro^fe, 
a grab , al-o licap of roal*', plow, lire, G. ro'^t, a 
gnite. gridimn: nml partly {h) < (JF. rostir, F. 
rdUr, dial. ro»?br =s Pr. >vnfvfn‘ = Cat. OSp. ro-^ttv 
= It, nn'os/ir/. < OIIG. ro'<iau, rn:i‘.t (us 
abovi ). Ib-rhji]»s orig, Celtic: cf. Ir. a 

gridiron. I roast, roast meat, Gued. 

ro'tt. raisf, rhn^tin, lirot. ro<t<i, ron^-t; but 
the^e words may bo from E. and F.] I. tran". 

1. To f'ook, dro'.s, or prepare (nient.s) for eat- 
ing, originally on a grate or gridiron over or 
iK-nealli a fii** (broiling), but now by cNposure 
to the dir'-ct action of dry heat (toasting). 
Roaitimr I< cum-rally ]»cfformcil by revolving the nrticle 
oil II ejill or a ftrlfig bdorc a lire, with arcllector or Hnfcli 
o\(n to conccntrati- the heat: in primitive cookery* hot 
aflies «iric a slnillir Titirpo<ie. Me.at cooked o\cr or be* 
n»"ith a lire, on a gridiron, Is now s.ald to be broiled ; ami 
inuU cooked in n stfive- or rnuge-ovc-n, whore It does not 
receive tli'- direct artloti of tliu tire, Is properly said to be 
baled (though genenilly said to !»«• ri>arteil). 

Malilif, the custnine weic we knawe. 

Tint with «»ure t Ithen tuer has bene, 

How like fiian wjlli his nieyiie nuc 
To tortr a lambe, and etc it cluuu. 

york Plays, p. 2.‘5.1. 

Davie fan itllnt] ... Inywilh his noso almost in Hie Hrc 
. . . turning the eggs as tln-y lay In the liot ernben*, .ns If to 
confute the proverb tlml "Hicrc goes reason to rofT<fui7 
of egg-i.” .*icott, Wawrley, Ixlv 

2. To heat to rxco'Js; heat violently. 

Bofj-rtrd in wrath and lire, . . . 

With ryes like catburiclco, thchelll/^h J’.vrrlins 
Old grandflre rriatii seeks. Bhak., Hnnilct.li. 2. IS.!, 


In cliolcriel. IkkIK-s, lire doth govern uiostc; 

In sanguine, aire doth « blell) rnfe the rv*t. 

Ttiae/ WhhilciV.. E. T. S.). p. 117. 

iullolk, Hie new uuide duke that rxtUs the roast. 

67 mt., 2 llcn. \I..l 1.100. 

In the KIteblu he "111 doiulneere, and rule the rode. In 
ffilght of Ills ilasier. and ruihcs |s the very Dialect of his 
Calling. Bp. Parle, Mlcro*c(>'-tnogrnph!c, Atooke. 

To BinoU Of the roasti, to be prlsoueip. Pares 
My souldb rs were slayno f.ist liefore mine owuc eyes. 
Or forc'd to lUe, >eeide, and niirW of the rod. 

Mir. for Mags. 

roast-bitter (rdst'bii f*r), n. A peonliar bitter 
prineiplecontaincd in the enist of Imkod bread. 
^^milar to that produced by the roasting of 
other orguuie eoinpounds. 
roaster (ros'ter)» n. l=s D. rooster LG. roster 
= G. jy#x/rr, a gridiron, gi*nte; ns roast 4* -erf.] 
1. One who or that which roasts: as, a ment- 
roastrr, — 2. Specifienlly, tho finishing-funmee 
in the Eehlaiic procc.ss of making hall-smln. 
It is a larjre reverberator} of brickwork, with a dclncli- 
able casing of Iron pkitci held In place by upright iron 
blmlcra and tlglitenlng-rodB. 

3. A pig or other animal or article fit for roast- 
ing. 


Here I.oo]owcan pri'Beidod me the three blrdn plucked 
. . . The two r<M/>ferw we planted careful!} on flplls before 


a BuUry 8|iot of the lire. 

T. iriuf^irop, f’nnoc and Saddle, vlll. 


M hen wc keen a rouWer of theBiiekluc pig?, wc choose, 
and praise at talde inoat, the f:i\nuritc of Us mother. 

It. IK lilackuiorc, lainm Dotuie, 1. 


That our fos, witli no fanUhed in tlic fyght tyme, 

Sesu not our OltiJ, onr ecluyn to p}nc, 

Nc rc»f> not ournches, nc our ryf podye. 

Dr^lruch’ou rf Troy (E. Jk T. S.), I. 02C9. 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
Dy some damn’d hand was robb'd and ta’cn away, 

Shak., K, John, v. 1. 41. 

2. To plmnlor or strip by force or violoiico; 
strip or deprive of something by stealing; do- 
}*nvc unhiNvfully; commit robbciy upon. Sec 
robbery. 

To soconr the kynpo de Cent ChyualcrB, that hadde horde 
lydinges that tho salsncs com robbinge the contrey. 

J/er/i» (E. E. T. S.). il. 23.3. 

Boh not the poor, because he is poor. ITov. xxil. 22. 
I.lke a thief, to come to ro6 my grounds. 

ShaL, 2 Hun. VI , Iv. 10. SC. 

3. To deprive. 

Tills concern for futurities robs ns of all the case and 
the ndvnntnge.'i which might arise from a proper and dis- 
creet use of the present moment. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxii, 

I care not, Fortune, «hat you mo deny : 

You cannot ro6 mo of free Nature’B grace. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii. 3. 

4. To carry away; ravish. [Enrc.] 

Xlio eyes of all, allur’d witli close delight. 

And hearts quito ro66ct2 with so glorious sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 10. 

5. To himlcr; prevent. [Karo.] 

M’linl 1b thy sentence then but speechless death, 

Wliluh roi'» my tongue from breathing natlvo breath? 

Shak., Rich. II.. I. 3. 173. 


He shakf? " llli cold — 3 ou stir the lire and slrl' e 
To make a blaze— that's rrsasting him alive. 

C<nr]>er, Convcrcallon, 1. 3.34. 

3. To dry and parch by exposure to heat: n^--, 
to roast coffoe. 

The fruit of it not .“cabhy, roded dric. 

Palladhie, Hufibondric (E. E. T. .''.), p. 4, 

4. In vietaJ., to lient with access of air. The 
objects c. roasting substanres are various: («) to cxtjuI 
from them pomelhlrig "lilch can he sei)arated by Iie.it 
alone, ns wlien calamln (carbonate of zinc) Is roastcil 
In onk-r to expel the carbonic ncid ; (6) to expel some 
ingredient capable of being got rl<l of by the agency of 
Iieat .and air, oxygen liclng substituted for the material 
thus expelled, as when siilphuret of lead is roasted to ex- 
pel the Bulpliur ; (c) to raise to a higher stage of oxidation, 
as when lai>-clndcr (filllcato of the protoxld of Iron) Is 
roasted In order to convert It Into a silicate of Ihepcroxld. 
bee cafciuati07i- 

5. To expose (a pcr.son) to scathing ridicule 
or jesting, as by a company of persons, or for 
the amusement of a company. [Slang.] 

On hlshop Atterhiir>'’8 roasting lord Conlngsby about 
the topick of being prfest-ridden. 

Dp. Atterbury, EpUt. Correspondence, II. 417, {Latham.) 
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Blind roaster, a furn.ace for completing tlic roasting of 
the sofUnm piilpbate In the Inll-soda piocess, in widch 
(he pulphatr Is conllned In acham1>er or large mnfllc, nml 
Ihc li}i!rocbl«rlc ncid s^l free in the process Is conducted 
nw.ay hy Itself, liiHtead if mixing xvUli the air and tho 
gases of combustion In » t c clilinney. 

roaster-slag (ros'Hr-shtg), n. Slag from tho 
filth Btagf* of the English ooppor-^moUing pro- 
whiHi consists in fho calcination of tho 
so-called nintc metal, and tho product of which 
is blistcr-coppc r and roaster-slag, 
roasting-cylinder (rds'tnig-sil'in-dfT), n. A 
furnace for roasting ores, for amnlgamation, 
lixiviation, or smelling, wliicli is jirovidod witli 
a revolving cylindrical ehninbor in whicli the 
roasting takes place. The name is chiefly 
used with rofovenco to tho jiarlicnlar furnace 
invented by W. Bruckner, 
roasting-ear (rds'ting-cr), v. An car of maize 
or Indian corn in the green and milky state, 
and fit for roasting. [<5olloq,, U, S.] 

They llhc Intllnnsl delight much to feed on BnasUng- 
ears: tlmt la. tlio Itidinn com, gathered green nml milky, 
before It Is grown to Its full bigness, and roasted beforo 


6. Ill metaUmining, to remove ore from (a mine) 
^7ith a view to immediate profit rather than 
to tiio pennanent safety and development of 
(ho property.— 7. In cnal-tuiuing, to cut aMmy 
or reduce in size, ns tho pillars of coal left for 
Iho support of the mine.— Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, tnklog wbnl la due one person to aatisfy the cfnim 
of nuothcT; s.'icrltlcing one interest for the advancement 
of nnolhcr. 

Ily rnlbing Peter he paid Paul, . . . and hoped to catch 
Inrka If ever the lit-avcns shonlil fall. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 1. 11. 
=Syn. 2 and 3. To despoil, fleece. Scoju7fni/r, 11 . 

il, iiHruns. To commit robbery. 

I am accursed to rob in that thief's company. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., II. 2. 10. 
Of Highway-Elephants nt Ccylan, 

T'iiat rob In Clans, like Men o* tlT Highland. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard. 

rob^ (rob), II. [< F. rah, < Sp. rah, arropc = Pg. 
robe, arrobc, = It, mb, robbn, < Av. robh, Pors. 
rubb, inspiRsnlcd juico, sjTiip, fniit-jelly.] Tho 
inspissated juice of ripe fniit,mixGdtvith honey 
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rob 


robin 


or sugar to tho consistence of a conserve ; a con- 
serve of fruit. [Now prov. Eng. and pbarma- 
coutieal.] 

Tlie lioh [margin, Roh of Ribes] — tliat is, the juyce of 
the berries boyled with a tliird part or somewliat more 
of Sugar added unto it, till it become thick, . . . is . . . 
prefeiTcd before the raw berries themselves. 

Venner, Via ilecta ad Vitam Longam (1C37), p. 1G7. 

The Infusion and Decoction . . . passeth into a Jelly, 
Defrutum, sapa Rob extract which contain all the virtues 
of the Infusion or Decoction freed only from some of the 
watery parts. Arhulhnot, Aliments, III. v. § 7. 

robalo (rob'a-16), 11 . [Sp. rdbalo = Pg. rohalo 
= Cat. lloharro, a fish so called; said to bo < L. 
labrus, labros, < Gr. a fish, tlio sea-wolf: 

see Labrax.'] A fish of the genus Centropomus, 
represented by many species in tropical Amer- 
ica. C. tmdecimalis is abundant in the West Indian and 
adjacent waters. It is a large and important food-fish, of 
a silvery color, greenish above, with sharp black lateral 
line, dusky dorsal and caudal fins, the other fins yellowish. 
See cut under Cc7ifropo7ntM. 

rob-altar {rob'ul'tar), v. [< V., + obj. 

altar.'] A plunderer of what is consecrated or 
sacred. 

" Will a man rob God ?" . . . But, alas ! what law can 
be given to ro&-a?<ara.? Rev. 7\ Adams, Works, I. 179. 

roband (rob'and), ii. Same as robbing. 

All hands were . . . kept on deck hour after hour In a 
drenching rain, . . . picking old rope to pieces, or laying 
up gaskets and robands. 

R. U. Dana, Before the ilast, p. 105. 

robber (rob'^r), ». [< ME, rohher, rohhcrc^roh- 

bare, earlier rohbour, robheour, < OF. roheor, 
robbeur, robenr = Sp. robador = Pg. roubador = 
It. ruhaiorc, < ^illj.^raubator, robator, < raubarc, 
rob: see rob^. Doublet of rcaivr.] Ouo who 
robs; one who commits a robbery; in a looser 
sense, one who takes that to whicli he has no 
right; one who steals, plunders, or strips by 
violence and wrong. 

Robbours and reuers that riche men dispollcn 

PicTM Plowman (C), xlv. 6S. 

The Bandits, which arc the murdering rubbers upon the 
Alpes, and manj places of Italy. Corj/uf, Crudities, I. 141. 
Robber council or synod, same as Latrocimum, ± 
= Syn, Robber, T/iicj, Pil/crcr, Freebooter, Marauder, Ilrig- 
and, Ptiindit. Pirate, depredator, dospoiler, filler, hklinny- 
man. footpad, (See jnllagc, n.) A thief takes other iteoiile'e 
property without their knowledge ; a robber lakes it open- 
ly, whether or not resistance is otfered . in a looser sense, 
thief is often applied to one who takes a small amount, 
and rubber to one who takes a large amount A pilferer 
takes very small amounts by stealth. A Jrcfbootcr and a 
marauder rove about, robl»iug and plunderitig . the woid 
freebooter emphasizes the fact that tho man heli)S him- 
self at his pleasure, w hile marauder suggests the loss, in- 
convenience, fright, or distress prxxUiced A bri'jand or 
bandit is one of an oigauized band of <mtlnw s and r>>bbers, 
especlallj m certain countries long known a« infested w (th 
such bands . bandit is rather a poetic or elevated woril ; 
bri'jand is more cunitnon in prose. A pirate is a brigand 
of the sea. All the.se wouls iiiiNe coiisideralile extension 
by metonymy or h) perbole. 

robber-crab (rob'or-krab), U. A hermit-crab; 
a member of tlie family Patjitridi'c, especially 
Jlirpus hitru: ho called from its habit of btealiiig 
cocoanuts. Sec cut under palm-crab. 

robber-fly (rob'er-tli), //. Any dipterous insect 
of the family ..Isditl/r. They arc large swift flics w ilh 
strong proboscis, and prey upon other insects They aic 
also called horuet-lU/H and haieh'-fUes. The term roblfcr- 
jhj IS taken direct from the Gcnnaii raubjlie<je. See cuts 
under Arilns, hawk jhi, and Promaehu*. 

robber-gull (rob'er*;;uI), n. The skua, or other 
jaj;(T. See Lc>tndiii<r, Jjstns. 

robbery (rob'er-i), n.\ jd. rahbcncs (-iz). [< 

!ME. robbcric, rohrif, robrric. < OF. mbcnc, rob- 
beric, robbery, < robber, rob: see ralA. (T. 
rcaveri/.] Tlie act or ju-actice of robbing; a 
plunderin''; a pillaging; a taking away by vio- 
lence, wrong, or oppression : tlic act of unjust- 
ly and forcibly depriving om* of anji;hing; 
specilically, in laic, the felonious and forcible 
taking of the property of anotlior from his jkt- 
son, or in his presence, against his will, hy vio- 
lence or by putting liim in U'lir (IVliartoii). it 
is a more serious olfcnsc than larccnjj. hy reason of the cle- 
ment of fuiceor fear entering into it. 

Thieves for their robberij Inivc authority 
When judges steal tlieinsehcs. 

Shah , M. for M., ii. 2. 170. 
Highway robbery, rohlier)- committed In or near a high- 
way At common law no other ruhherj' wa.s punislinhlc 
with death. = Syn, Depredation, spoli.ation, despoilment. 
See robber. 

robbin^ (rob'in), 7?. [Also rohaiid ; appar. contr. 
of rope-band. In sense 2 appar. of same origin.] 
1. A short piece of spun-yarn, rope-varn, or 
sennit, used to fasten tho head of a sail to tho 
yard or gaff by passing several turns through 
the eyelet-hole in the sail and around the jack- 
stay. — 2. Tho spring of a carriage. Simvionds. 

robbin*-^ (rob'in), n, [< F. robin; appar. of E. 
Ind. origin.] In com., tho package in which 


Ceylonese and other diy goods, as pepper, are 
imported. The Malabar robbin of rice weighs 
84 pounds. Simmonds. 

robbin^ (rob'in), n. An occasional spelling of 
robin^. 

rob-Davyt, «. See rob-o-Davy. 

rebel (rob), n. [< ME. rohcy roobc, < OF. robe, 
robbCy rcuhCj P. robe, a robe, = Pr. rauha = Cat. 
roba = Sp. ropa = Pg. roupa = It. roba, dress, 
merchandise, goods, < ML. ratiha, spoil, < OHG. 
rouh, robbery, breakage, MHG. roupy robbery, 
booty, spoil, garment, G. rauh = D. roof z= OS. 
rdf = AS. redfy spoil, clothing, = leol, ranf 
spoil: see rcaf and reave. Cf. roh^.] 1. A 
gouTi or long loose garment worn over other 
m*ess; a gown or dress of a rich, flo^ving, or 
elegant stylo or make. 

A womman worthcli yclothed, . . . 

Hiro robe was ful riche of red scarlet engreyned, 

Witli ribancs of red goldc and of riche stones. 

Piers Plomnan (B), ii. 15. 

2. An official vestment; a flowing gannent 
sjunbolizing honor, dignity, or authority. 

Tl»c robes of a Judge do not add to his virtue ; tho chief- 
cst ornament of kings is justice. 

Uooker, Ecclcs. Polity, vil. 20. 

Thou shnlt take the garments, and put upon Aaron the 
coat, and the robe of the epliod, and the ephod. 

Ex. xxlx. 5. 

I am Borrj' one I esteemed ever tlie first of his robe should 
60 undeservedly stain me. Penn, To Dr. Tillotson. 

3. Any garment; apparel in general; dress; 
costume. 

Bion. Pctruchio is coining In a new liat and an old jer- 
kin, a pairof old breeches thrice turned. . . . 

Tra. (To rctrucliio.J Sec not your lirlde in these un- 
reverent robes. Shak., T. of tlie S., ill. 2. 114. 

Say, have yon got no armour on? 

Have you no under robe of steel? 

Duel of Wharton and Stuart (Cliild’s Ballads, VIII. 2C2). 

4. Hence, tliat whicli covers or invests; some- 
thing resembling or suggesting a robe. 

Siic tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there. 

Drake, Tlie American Hag. 

Anotlicr (cottage) wore 
A close-set robe of Jasmine sown with stars. 

Tenni/son, Aylmer’s Field. 

6. A woman’s gown of any cut or fabric, witli 

trimmings, usually in tho form of bands or bor- 
ders, woven in or embroidered on the material. 
[Trade and drossinukers’ term.] — 6, A dressed 
skin or pelt : fir.st applied to that of tho Amer- 
ican bison, but now to that of any animal wlien 
used for a carnage- or sleigh-rug, and by ex- 
tension to any protecting wrap used in driving; 
us, a linen Iu()-ro/7e. [U. S.] 

The largo and roomy sleigh decked with hulfalo, black 
bear, and lynx robes 

The Pjijh'rTcn Thousand, p 4. (Bartlett.) 

I'nder tlic head of robes was Included all (Imffalo) cow* 
skins taken during the proper season, from one year old 
upward, and all bull sklii'- from one to tlireo years ohl. 
Bull tklns over three year.s of oge were classed ns lihlcs, 
and while the best of them were finally tanned and used 
n.s robes, the really poor ones were converted Into leather, 
ir. T. llornadaii, .Smithsonian Report, lSb7, ii. 443. 

7. The largest and strongest tobacco-lcavcs, 

which are usc<I as covers for tho thicker kinds 
of pigtail. [U. S.] — 8 . 7iV(7cs*., sjiccificnlly, tho 
early chasuble, a large garment covering the 
body. Compare I/O 7V7/c/7f, 2. — 9. pi. Guvinents 
of state or ceremony, forming together sin en- 
tire I'ostuine. Thus, coronation robes may Include all 
the garments worn by a prince at the timo of his corona- 
tion, and nlw.ays Include the outer or decorative pieces, 
ns the dalmatic, the mantle, etc.— Guarded robet. See 
or/nr</.— Master of tho robes, an officer In the royal 
lioiisclmld of Great Britain charged with onlcring the sov- 
ereign’s lobes, and having several otliccrs under liiin, as a 
clerk of the robes, wanlrobe-keepers, etc. Under a queen 
this olllee is pci formed by a Ia<Iy, designated the 

robes, who holds tlie highest rank among the ladies in the 
service of the (iiieen. — Pack Of robes, ten robes of buf- 
fnlo-hlde packed together for transportation to market. 
(U. S.j — The robe, or the long robe, the legal profes- 
sion : as, gentlemen of the long robe. 

Far he it from any Man’s 1'liought to say there arc not 
Men of strict Integrity of the Long Robe, tho’ it is not 
cverj’ Body’s good Fortune to meet with them. 

Steele, Grief A la-Mode, Pref. 

Rich advocates, and other gentlemen of the robe. 

Motleg, Dutch Republic, I. 377. 

robe^ (t’db), r.; pret. and pp. robed, ppr. robing. 
[< ME. rohew ;< «.] I, trati.^. 1, To put 

a robo on ; clothe in a robe ; especially, to clotbo 
magnificently or ceremoniously: as, to robe a 
sovereign for a coronation. 

Thou robed man of justice, take thy place. 

Shak., Lear, iii. C. S3. 
2. To clotlio or dress in general. 

Thus robed In russett, ich romedc n-boute. 

Piers Plowman (C), xi. 1. 


Here and there a tall Scotch fir, completely robed in 
Bnow. B. Taylor, Korthem Travel, p. U7. 

The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flow’cr and embryo leaf. 

0. W. Uolmes, Spring has Come. 

II. intrans. To put on a robe or robes; as- 
sume official vestments: as, the judges are 
rohing ; the clergy robed in the vestry. 

robe^ (roh), II. An ahhreviation of arroba. 

robe-de-chambre (rob-dfe-sbom'br), n. [F. : 
robe, robo; dc, of; eJiambre, chamber.] 1. A 
drossing-gown or morning dress, whether for 
men orfor women — tho exact signification vary- 
ing with the fashion and habits of the day. — 2 t. 
A dress cut in a certain negligde style : thus, a 
robc-dc-cltambro is mentioned as worn at a party 
in 1732. 

robe-maker (r 6 b'ma"k 6 r), n. A maker of offi- 
cial robes, as for clergymen, university dignita- 
ries, and others. 

The modern Anglican rochet is sleeveless, tlie bulbous 
sleeves liaving been wholly detached from it by the Caro- 
line tailors or robe-makers. Lee, Eccles. Gloss., p. 336. 

roberd (rob'trd), n. [Afamiliaruse of Eoberd, 
a fonn of the personal name Eobert. Cf. robin'^, 
robinct.2 The chaffinch. Also robinct. 

Koberdsmant, n. See EoberUman. 

robert (rob'firt), n. Same as herb-robert. 

Robertmant, «. Same as Eohertsman. 

Robertsmant, Roberdsmant (rob' 6 rts-man, 
rob'erdz-man), ». [Also Eobartsman, Eob'ert- 
inan; ME. robcrdcsmcin (also Eoherdes knave), 
supposed to bo so called because regarded or 
feigned to be ono of Robin (Robert) Hood’s 
men.] A bold, stout robber or night thief. 

Robartes men, or Roherdsmen, were a set of lawless vaga- 
homls, notorious for their outrages when Pierce Plow’man 
•was written. . . . The statute of Eilward the Tliird (an. 
rcg. f), c. xiv.) Bpccllles "divers manslaugliters, felonies, 
and robberies, done by people that be called Roberdesmen, 
Wastonrs, and drawlatches.” And the statute of Richard 
the Second (an. rcg. 7, c. v.) ordains that the statute of 
King Edward concerning and Drawlacches 
shall be rigorously observed. Sir Edward Coke (Instit. Iii. 
107.) supposes them to have been originally tho followers 
of Robin Hood in the reign of Richard tho First. See 
Blackstonc’s Comm., B. Iv. ch. 17. 

T. IFarfon, Hist. Eng. Poetr>' (1840), II. 94, 05. 

Roberts’s pelvis. Sec pelvis. 

Robervallian (T 0 b- 6 r-vnl'i-.;in), a. Pertaining 
to G. P. do Roherval (1G02-75), a noted French 
matliematician. — Robervallian line, a curve of infl- 
nite length but of finite nre.a. 

Roberval’s balance. Soo balance. 

roberycht, n. A Jliddlo Euglisli form of nth) ic. 
JlaUiiccll. 

robin^ (rob'in), n. [Sliort for rohin-redhreast, 
onrly moil. E, rohyn redbrest, < ME. **):obin red- 
hirast, robinct rcdbi'cst, in which tlie first cle- 
ment was oiig. u quasi-proper name, Hohin, < 
OF. Robin, Robin (n name also given to tho 
sheep), a familiar dim. of Robert, Robert (a 
name early known in England, as that of tho 
oldest son of William I.), = Sp. Pg. It. Roberto, 
also Rnperto (> E. Rupert), < OIIG. Ruodpert, 
MIIG. G. Rnprcclit, lit. ‘fame-bright,’ illustrious 
in fame, < OHG. mod (= AS. *hr0th- (in proper 
name llrOffigar = G. Rudiger, > ult. E. Roger: 
soo Roger) = led. hrOthr, i>raiso, fame, = Goth. 
*hrvth, in hrOtheigs, victorious, triumphant) + 
perht, peraht, MHG. berht = E. bright^: see 
bright^.] 1. A small sylviino bird of Europe, 
Erythacus rubc- 
cula, more fully 
called robiu-red- 
breast, and also 
redbreast, robin- 
ct, tuid ruddock. 

It is more like a 
warbler than like a 
thrush, only about 
51 inches long and 
9ln extent of wings ; 
the upper parts arc 
olive-green ; the fore- 
head, sides of the 
head, front of the 
neck, and fore part 
of tlic breast are yel- 
lowish-red (whence 
the name redbreast). 

It is an abundant 
and familiar British 
bird, widely distributed in other parts of tho Palearctic 
region. The song is rich, mellow, and finely modulated. 
The nest is placed on the ground, in herbage or moss, 
generally luuler a hedge or bush. The eggs are usually 
five or six in number, itinklsh-whitc fieckled with pm- 
plish-red. This robin is a common figure in Engli'h 
nursery tales and folk-lore. 

Art thou the bird w’hom llan loves best, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast. 

Our little English Robin? 

Wordsu'orth, Redbreast Chasing the Butteifly. 



Robin-rcdbreast (Kr^thacus rnbtcula). 



robin 
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miliar of Xortli Amoricnu bird*? : po called from 
tlie rcddi^ih-brown color of the under parts, 
whicdi, however, is veiy difTcrent, both in bue 
and in extent, from that of the European red- 
breast. lliis roliln Is 10 Indies lone: nntl 10 in ertent of 
v.'jn{;«. Tlio upper parts arc Plate color with an olive 
phade; most of the under parts are cho'tnut-rcd ; the 
vent-fentliers are wliite, with (luskj* markintrs ; the Iioatl Is 
Mack, V ith wliite marks alvout the eves and white streaks 
on the throat : nml the tail is Mackish, usuallv marked 
uith uhltc at the emU of the outer feathers. The hill In 
mostly yellow. The roMn inhaliils the whole of North 
Anicnca; it is mlsritorj-, feeds on insects, uorins, licrriep. 
nml other fruits, and breeds at l.arRe tlirouKliout Its ranpe, 
hullijinp a laivc stronp nc«t nf hay and mud on a houph, 
and laMnp fnun fuur to «ix iinlfonn prceiibh-lduo ceps, 
H Inchts lonp by J Inch broad. 


roboreous 

It is characterized by racemed flowers from the a.xils or 
fascicled at the older nodes, commonly free banner-sta- 
men, blunt anthers, numerous ovules, somewhat ripld 
style, and usually flat ami two-valved pod. It includes 
10 genera, of which 11 are American, 1 African, 3 Austra- 
lasian, and 1 (Sesbania) of general distribution. Tlieyarc 
cither herbs, sliruhs, oi trees, rarely shrubby climbers. 
Por important genet a, see Jiobinia (the type), Sesbania, 
and Olnejfa. 

robin-redbreast (rob'in-red'brest), ??. [Early- 
mod E. robi/nrc(lbrcst: see roZ>/ni.] 1 , Same 
as 1 . 

Unbyn redbrest, 

11c shall be tlio prccsb 
The requiem masse to synge. 

Skelton, Tliyllyp Sparow’C, 1. 399. 
No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man recelve's, 

Till Ilomn-red-brcast piously 
Did cover (Jiem with leaves. 

Children in the IPoocf (Cliild’s Ballads, HI. 133). 

2. Same as robin'^f 2. — 3. The American blue- 
bird, an occasional misnomer. See 

bluebird, and cut under Sialict. — 4. The old-timo 
Bow street runner : in allusion to the color of 
his waistcoat. [Slang, Eng.] — Robin-redbreast’s 
pincushion. Same ns bedegar, 
robin-ruddock (rob'in-nid'ok), n. Same as 
robin'^, 1 . 

Dyd you ever see t\vo sttche little Hobin rttddockes 
So Inden with breeches? 

Robin Gqgdfellow. 1 . A domestic spirit or 

r* ofl*Rr»r5iitT n n^ortnl rOblU-rilU-lll-tll6*nedg0 (I’ob in -run in-the- 
liej), 71. Tlio ground-m-, XepcUi GIcchoma; th'o 

.< • 1 -t • ^ 


.' (.trance world M-liore llio roiiiiMv.'ri a little (lomostio robin-aepptitor Crnlr'in oV Qon'Wt « 4 cmnll 

1. uil that fed at the table, instead of a great tldcety, jerky, 5 in aK-sen tor), K. A small 

whoopiiic thriiih. o. ir. /iofmra, Old Vol. of Life p IV- St iviino Dii'd of Asia, Acccntor iv/iecidotfici' .• an 

2. The n d-l'icaslod or migratory thrush o’f translating the spocifi^ 

Nortli Ameripa. Timhi.s miriraioriim or Mcrula Ho.tesm’s Moore in 1854 from 

,:iprnu„;a. ouo of the most ahundant and fa- T^o^t 

Ians, hut resembles the British robin in the color of the 
bronat. It hilmbits the Himalayas and soutinvard, Unsh- 
mcre, Sikliim, etc. 

robin-breast (rob'in-brest), «. The robin- 
snipo, or red-breasted sandpiper, 
robin-dipper (rob'in-(Up"' 6 r), h. The buffle, or 
buflie-headed duck. [Now Eng.] 
robinet (rob'in-ct), ». [< ME. robincf, a chiif- 
fiiicli, < OF. Hohimly * little Robin/ dim. of 
liohiii, Eohm; as n common noun, OF. rohiuci, 
a pipldn, tap, cock, F. rohnict, a tap, cock.] 1. 
A eliaffincli. Also roherd. Cath. Ang., p. 310. — 
2. A little robin. Scorohiv^,!, Muses’ 

Elysium, yiii. — 3. A tap or faucet. — 4t. A mil- 
itary engiuo for throwing darts and stones. 
(irosc, 

robing (ro'bing), H, [Verbal n. of r.] 1, 
The act of putting on a robe or ceremonious 
apparel. — 2 . Material for women’s gowns and 
the like: a term of the oigbtoonth century. — 3 . 
Aland of trimming like a tlonnco or ruffle, used 
on women's and eliildrcu’H garments. Diet, of 
yct'dlnrork. 


fairy, said to be the offspring of a mortal 
woman and Oboroii, king of Pnirvland. iic is 
•Tttnlocous to the hrowulo of .Sc<»{Iaiul. It was from tlic 
popular belief in this, spirit that Shaksperc’s Puck was 
tlerived. 

2. As 11 gpnpral nuiiip, nti plf; a fairy. 

Kottil, or Kihaldl; siicli .as wee 
Pugs aui\ nob-goWlas call. Tlieir dwcHlugs bee 
In corners of ohl houses least frequented, 

Or beneath stacks of wood . and these connented, 
Stake fc.an.-ftill noise in nuttrics and in Dairies ; 
Jlohtn gond./flbnrcs some, some call them Fairies. 

Hcynood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. fi74. 


redin-rau. Tohing-room (ru'biiig-rom), II. 

3. With a qualifying term, one of numerous 

warbler-liljo or fljm^-lj-liko birds, more or less 
nearly relatoil t<» or ri'sembling eitlicr of tlic 
foregoing: the blue-throated robin. 

Ctifififcubi, au'l (Mit under Idnrthront.) Some of 
the«e term-, arc hook-name^, others arc ca*-nal transfers of 
the wonlrf bin Iq I'.ngllsh rc-itlcrits In various p.irfs of the 
worM.i-ji.tl illy Itiillaarul \u«tn\Ha Intlji l.itttrrtgiim 
are various flj catch* r$(Mit>n<'njnd/r) of llu* gcnu?iv/ro <*/7 
an<| Its 5uh<h\i-|rms ««jme of nlilch are called rvbito, jls 
tJi*' Ecarh t.lirc.i-to I, P. mvltMor, peculiar to Norf<*lk 
Ishnd. .Some of the Askulc chats of the gemn Praftn- 
c'lia are knouti .n- Jndiatt robin.*; these ore related to the 
lirltMi whlnch'it and stonccliat, nml do not particularly 
re«'Miihh' the tni- rMtin of Knglnnd. dtheri!, reccntb sepa- 
ratcil gemikMlt) utidcr the name I'rifthronvria*, Inltahtt 
JaNji, Sumatra. Borneo, and other Idands <»f tlic samcz«M». 
gi'ographic.al nglon, .'in<l resemhle the tnic robin, as 
r/i/wi/*P/nfT and A., inuiltrri. Tlic red-lireasicd fljcatchcr, 

Mioeienpa O'rffthrrof^rna) jtnrcn, which ranges from cen- 
tral F.uropo info Imh.i, hears a striking resenihlance to the 
(rue ftihin. .\mong other Indian rohiim, h»oscly so callwl, 
may he noted one Mmctinn s hpccifie*! as the trafrr^robiit. 

This is a flyc.atch*T, .Yftnthfjn/gin /itlir/iiifi*a, origlnnlly do 
scribed hy Vigors in lo-JI ns Pho-niatro ftdi'tino’a, ninl 
commonly cal.alogui-d as PnUcilla /uli'dno<'fi (nfler fi. It. 

Gray); hut It does not belong to the slime faniilv ns the 
nddn. nor to the ^anie genus as the redstart. It Inhaldts 
the Ilirnalajnn regnm, and ranges uidcly In China ami In- 
dia. It h.as been placed in r, diilcirnt genera, two of u hicli. 

JlhvncornU **1 i'lanfonl ainl yywph/rxm of A. 0. lliiiii*', 
were specially fr.inu<l for Its reception. 

4. The robin-.^nipo or rod-broasted .sjindiiipcr, 

Tritiga cniiutm: a clipped ii.amo among gun- 
ners-. Ki'^Cibrocii-rohin. Soo 1 . — 5. Tin- 
Fca-robin or red-broasted Tnergjiiifier. ^leigus 
srrrntor. [M 3 j««aolnmottR.]— 6 . In iW////., a M-a- 
robin or dying-robin ; one of Hoveral kinds 
of Trigiid.’c. — 7. A local iiainG of tlio piiifisli. 

[U. S.] — 8. A name variously applied (common- 
ly as part of a compound) to the lierb-roluTt, to 
Bpecies of Luchnis, and to Rome other plants. 
i/rd-roWn denotes, besides the wheat-rust, thehurh-rohert, 
the LifchnUdiurna, etc. .Sec ragged-robin and traHe-rnbfn. 
fProv. Bng.] — Golden robin, the Baltimore orltde./c-fcriM 
palf/tda.— Ground robin, tJjuehewJnk. .See mar^/i-roWn, 
and cc» under Pgnlo. (lyical. U. S.]— Magplo robin, a 
dayal. see cut under Cop'df'hus . — Oregon robln, the va- 
ried thrush, Turdits n/enusor Jlcsg^'ronchla n/rn'a.— Red 
robin, the scarlet tnnager. fhocal, U. S.j — Robin red- 
breast. SccroWn-rr//6rcfirf.— Robin's-eggbluc, agreen- 
Ish blue, like that of the Americ.m rohlms egg,— Round 
robin. Sccroun<f-rof/i*n,&.— Sea robin. Reerra-roWn.— 

St. Lucas robin, Turdwt or ^^cnll(l con/inis, niucli like hut 
specifically distinct from tlie common American robin. In- 
habiting Lower f’allfomla.— Water-robin. Sec def. ft.— 

Yellow robin, an Australian bird of the genus ii,’o77*'affrj'fr. 

robiH^j (rob'in), n, [Ax)par. ult. duo to the F. 
name Jtobin : Beo ro&j»l.] A trimming on the 
front of a dress. Davicfi. 


bedstraw, Galium Aparinc} rarely tho bind- 
weed, Convolvulus scjHum ; and the bittersweet, 
Solamim Dulcamara. [Prov. Eng.] 
robin-sandpiper (rob'in-sand'pi-per), n. Same 
ns robin-siupc, 1 . 

robin-snipe (rob'in-snip),n. 1. The red-breast- 
odor ash-colorod sandpiper; the Canute or laiot, 
Tringa canutus. In plain gray plumage it is 
also called udiito robin^snipv. See /.vto/-, 1 . — 2, 
Same as red-breasied snipe (a) (whieJj see, under 
rcd-brcas_fcd). [New Eng.] 

~ n. See 


A room whore 

robes of eeronionyniopulqn 1111(1 off; ii vestiary: robin’B-plantain (rob'iiTzIplnn'tim) 
a«, the peel's’ in the House of Lords, plantain'^. 

Robinia (rq-bin'i-ni, n. m^.fldnnfeus, 1737 ). robin’s-rye (rob'inz-ri). u, Tho hnircap-inoss, 
nnincfl aOer royal gardenens at Pans, Jean Polniriehnmjunipi rinnm : so ealled, perhaps, as 
{\ X ( jo.iO-lG-d) and In.*? son \ osiinsicn ; suggesting a miniature gi’ain-field. Also robin- 
the latter introduced tins geims into Eurojio, n'bcot, haircoii-moss. 
under the 11111.10 f’l-rmlacitan. in ICX..] A Re- robin-wheat (rol/in-liwot), ii. S.irac ns roliii’s- 
iitis of IcRuimiious trees and shrubs of the ryi . 

fbe*'loensK*^"*^’ti*'i^'^i*'*^ the subtribe Jfof)ime«v The l.lnls nro not tlic only ImnDstcis of tlic pretty moss 
It Is clinrnctcrlzeil liy n li-sniiio witli kmnvii ns Totnn-ir/iraf. Poti. Sci, .ifo., .\XliC. SGS. 

llilii selves, nlnsiil on Its npiicr nnirKin. mill liy nnplllo- ,, » 

imccous llosiera stilli .1 liromt rcllcjcil stanilnril, mi mv|. TOble (ro bl). ii. [< Sp. ro/i/c, oak-tree, < h. 

robiir, oak, oak-tree; see rofiKsf.] 1 . In Cali- 
fornia, one of tlie svliito oaks, Qiicreii.i tohiitn, 
nlso called tccciniiij iia!-. It is a inajostio tree 
witli very ss-idely spreiidiiif; branches; its svootl 
is of little value e.xecpt for ftiol.— 2 . In tho 
West Indies, i'/(ib/i»i.scii(«i pliiiiishirliijiim and 
f'atiiljin loiKjixUiqiiti, tree.s j-ieldiiif; sliip-timbcr. 
— 3 . Ill Cliili, a species of beech, Fngus nhli- 
ijiiti, wliicli afl'ords a diirable hard-wood bitikl- 
itig-malcrial. 

rob-O-Davyt, n. [Prnb. orig. rnh-of-Dni'ij, ‘Da- 
vy’s s.vriip’ (sec riih-): IJarij being a familiar 
tenn for n Welslimnii, and mcthcylin a 'SVcIsli 
natnc for mead.] Metliegliii. 

Shcirj, nor Piili.o-Davy here cmilil lh)w, 

The iTcTich frontlnncke, clurel, reil nor white, 

Graves nor )iigh countr>. enuhl our hearts delight. 

TagU'fs nVf?'/.x (1C30). (A^firf. 9 .) 

roborant (rob'o-rant). a. and n. [= F. rohorant 
= Hp. pR. It. rohiiriiiitf, < I.. riihiirnii(l-)s,ripv. 
of riihoriirc, .strciiRtlicii : see robdratc.^ I, a. 
Tonic; BtrenRtheniiiR. 

II. II. A medieine tliat strenRthciis ; atonic, 
roboratet (rob'(}-r;tt), r. i, [< L. roboraliis.ji'p. 
of riihoriirc, strciiRtlien (> It. rnbnrarc = Sp. 
Pr. niborni- = OP. l■ohclrl■), < mbiir {robor-j, 
rto»crinjnraiiciirfi»-n.t(^«j,.„>/->ri.,/,rr.,-iji. stfciiRtli . SCO riiliii.sl. Ci. ciirrohoralc.'] Torivo 

... i-i . Min«„ Btrcngtiito; strenRtlien : eoufinn ; cstablisli. 

'' nevisl slylc Icrniinmina n slnlkeil nml meny- Tills Bull also relclotli to nnclcnt priviloilccs of nones 
ovnlcd o\ u-j, am siirroiitiding tJie'-e a long sheatli of ten and nrlnces. hestou cd upon her : wldoh licrciu ore rvbch 
lla.h‘Iph.m»«t;»ni(misonconheiiipartly,orntlcngn)«liol- ratal nml cunflnnLMl. 

Ij’.free. Tlic hmnchlct.snMl .enfMalks arc nearly mnootli, Puller irist of rfiTni.iitifro TTni.. n 07 

lirlstly, or vlfclil-ImlD-. The IciivcMircimcqiinlly pinnate ’ of t aniliiKlec I niv., ii. 37. 
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.Several pieces of printed calico, remnants of silk, nml 
fiucii like, that . , . would ficn'c for rolnm ami facings. 

ItichardMon, Pamela, I. xxlx. 
robin^, n» Sumo us rabbin^. 


ern and central United States. Of the latter the chief A Htroilgthoning. Jinilcif, 1731. [Ruro 1 

false acacia, roborenn fro-bd'rn-niO >/ r< T. vnlmren^i rsf 

widely planted and naturalized In the Northern States ^ Vi • ? il ' T ^Olwicu.s, ot 

abo much planted hi Hurone, where It pi osenta several inboirous), + Same as robo- 

varieties. For this nml other species, see foeiMfS, 3 nml I'Cous. /kifVc//, 1731. [Rare.] 
ro^r-acaefo; nlsogcrrcfo.S^ roboreous (ro-bo're-us), a. [< L. roborens, 

Robimeas (rob-i-in 9-0), [NL. (Bonthnm made of oak, < rMnir, an oak: sec robust.'] 

and Hookor, 18G2), ^ Jiohtnin d- -r«T.] A sub- IVrado of oak: houcc, strong. Bailcii. 1727 
tnboof loguminou 8 plantsofthotriboC?«rc//c.T. [Rare.] 



Eobulina 

Kobulina (ro-bu-li'nii), n. [NL. (D’Orbigny, 
1826, as a genus of supposed ceplialopods), < L. 
, rohur, strcngtli, + a dim. -ina, the reg. term, 
witli this author for Ms genera of microscopic 
cejdialopods.] A geuus of foraminifers. Also 
called Lnmpas. 

Eobur Oaroli (ro'bor kar'o-Ii). [NL., Charles’s 
Oak (see def.): L. rohur, oak; ML Caroh,geu. 
of Carolus, Charles: see carl.] A now ob- 
solete constellation, introduced by Halle 3 ’ in 
1077, between Argo and Centaurus, to repre- 
sent the roj'al oak in rvhich Charles II. was hid- 
den after the battle of IVorecster. 
robust (ro-bust'), a. [< OP. (and F.) rohuste = 
Sp. Pg. It. rohusto, < L. robtisttis, strong, < 
robnr, OL. robns (robor-), hardness, strength, 
a hard wood, oak, an oak-tree ; = Skt. rablias, 
violence, force, < 3 / rabli, seize.] 1. Hardiig 
or indicating great strengtli; strong; lusty; 
sinewj- ; muscular; sound; vigorous: as, a 
robust body; robust youth; robust hc.altli. 

A robust boisterous Hogue knocked liini down. 

Ilou'cll, Letters, I. iii. 22. 
Survey the warlike horse! didst thou invest 
^Yith tiunider his robust distended chest V 

i’ouurf, Paraphnise of Job. 
I said, *‘lIow is Mr. JIurdstoneV** She replied, "My 
brother is robust, I am oliliged to jou." 

Dickens, David Coppcrflcld, .\.\vi. 
One can only respect a robust faith of this sort. 

Saturday Jicc., ilay, lbT4, p C74. 

2. Violent; rough; rude. 

Ilonip-Io\ ing miss 
Is haul'd about, in gallantrj’ robust 

7'boinson, Autumn, 1 529. 

3. Ro(iuiriug rigor or strength: as, robust 
emploj-meut. luip. Diet. — 4. In cool., stout; 
thick: as, a robu.s’t joint; robu.vt anteniiic. =Syn. 

1. Strony, Jtobust, Lu^y, Sturdy Stahcaii, Stout, bale, 
hearty, brawny, mighty, powerful. Strony is the generic 
term among these, and is the most nidely used in ilgu 
rative applications, IJy derivation it rncans lln^ing tlie 
power of exerting gicat muscular force. JM/ud suggests 
an oaken strength, hence compactness, toughness, bound- 
ness of constitution, blooming health, and good sire if 
not largeness of fnime. jAi.dy characterizes the kimi of 
strength that one enjoys possessing, abounding licaltb, 
strength, vitality, and spirit.*?. Sturdy sugge.sts compact- 
ness and solidity eten more than robud «loes. it o.\- 
presses a well-knit strength that is haid to slmkc or re- 
sist, standing sliongly upon its feet Stalicart suggests 
tallness or largeness with gieat strength or slurdine.^s. 
Stout is little dilforent from dnniy ; It sometinies means 
strong to do or to support bin dens ns, a rtyiddefeiidci ; a 
sfoid porter carr>iiig a hca?y trunk 
robustious (ro-bus'ryu.'?), (f. fFornu'rly also 
yubdstcous, I'ohu.stuoiis ; < L. roOusfeus, oaken 
(robustita, oakeu, stronp;): goo robust.] lio- 
blast; rough; violent; nule. [Obsoloto or ar- 
chaic.] 

N'lolent and robusttious se.as. 

Ileyicood, Jupiter and lo (M’orks, ed. renrson, 1^74, 

IVI. 255!), 

These redundant locks, 
fiobustiouM to no purpose, clustering down, 

Vain inomnnenl of stienglh. Milton, .s. A., I. .509. 
Poll ! you are so robustious, jou h.ad like to put out my 
eye, I assure jou, ii jou bliml me, >oii must leail me. 

Sic\ft, i’ollle I’otoersatlon, i. 

robustiously (ro-hus'tyus-li), a<lr. lu u robus- 
tious manner. [Obsolete or arclmio.] 

Tlic multitude commend writers as they do fencers or 
wrestlers; «ho if tlicyetPine In and put for 

ft w ith n deal t)f > iolenee, are received for the braver fel- 
lo"8. /;. Jonsun, Discoveries. 

robustiousness (ro-bus'tyus-nes), u. Vigor; 
muscular ami strcligtb. [Obsolete or 

archaic.] 

That robustwusncs<i of body and puissance of person, 
which 13 the onl> fruit uf strength. 

Sir K. Sandys, State of Religion, sig, .S. 2, 

robustly (ro-bust'li), (kJv. In a robust man- 
lier; witli great strength; inusciilarl}". 
robustness (ro-bu.st'nes), u. TJie ijuality of 
being robust; strengtli; vigor, or the comli- 
tiou of the body when it has full linn tlesli and 
sound health. 

roc^ (rok). u. [Also rod:, roJ:, rue, rud:, rul:h ; = 
G. roe = Sw. roe, role = Dan. rol: = It. rueh, roeht 
(Florio), < Ar. Pers. rule/i, a roe. Cf. roo/:-.] 
A fabulous bird of prey of monstrous size, fa- 
mous in Arabian mytliology, and coiTe.spondiiig 
to the Persian simurg. There is no ccitaln basis of 
fact uptm wliich the myth of the loc icst.s. The most 
colossal birds of wliich ue have any knowledge are the 
dinornithic inoas of New Zealand and the ^ladagasear 
icp> ornithic elepliant-birds. Tlie largest known rap.icious 
bird (the roc llgures as a bird of prey) is the Ilarpayornis, 
which may have been able to kill a moa, thongb certainly 
not to tly away with one. The most plausible speculation 
bases the roc on the ..Epyornis. See the quotation. 

On the 27th of Januarj’, 18.51, Isidore Geoffrny Salnt- 
Hllalre read before the Parisian Academy of Sciences a 
paper, in which ho described two enormous eggs and part 
of the metatarsus of a bird which he called yEpyornis 
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mazimus. . . . This brought again to mind the old story 
of the famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who located 
the rue or roc, the giant bird of the Aiabian tales, upon 
Sladagascar, and related that the great Khan of the Tar- 
tars, having heard of the bird, sent messengers to ilada* 
gascar, who brought back a feather nine sp.itis long, and 
two palms in circumference. Stand. Xat. Uist., IV. 47. 
Roc's egg, something niai-veloiis or prodigious, having no 
foundation in fact; a marc's nest. 
roC“f, «. A Middle English foi*m of rodc^. 
rocaille (ro-kaly'), it, [F., rockwovk, formerly 
also rochaiilCf < rochcy a rock: see roadi^,] The 
scroll ornament of tlio eighteenth contuiy, and 
ospocially of tlio epoch of Louis XV., combin- 
ing forms apparcutlj' based on those of water- 
worn reeks and those of shells or deduced fi om 
them. See rococo. 

rocambole (rok'am-bdl), 11 . [Also roleamholc, 
and formerly also rocomhole; < F. rocambole. < 
G.rocl'cnbolloi.rof/fjcnbollcn (so called because it 
grows among r^^o), < rodeotj rogefoijryc, + bollc, 
u bulb: sec rgc and A plant of llio onion 

kind, Allium Scorodoprasum, native through the 
middle latitudes of Europe, and there somewhat 
cultivated, its use-s resemble those of garlic and the 
shallot, like which, also, it lias a coinpoiind bulb com- 
posed of bulblets or cloves. 

Insipid t.astc, old friend, to them who Palis know, 

Where rocomhole, shallot, and tlic rank garlic grow. 

If'. King, Art of Cookeiy, 1. 330. 

Roccella (rok-scl'ii), «. [NL. (A. P. do Can- 
dolle, 1805), an accom. form (based on ML. 
rocca, roca, a rock) of It. orcclla, F. orscillc, etc., 
orchil: see orchil, archil.'} A genus of pnnncli- 
acoous liclions of the tribe Vsneci. The thallus 
is fniticnlose or finally pendulous, alike on both sides, and 
cartllaginoiis-corinceoiis ; the inedullnty layer is loosely 
cottony. The species aic few and closely related, grow- 
ing especially in tlie wanner maritime regions of the earth, 
and fiiniishing the famous arcliil or orchil of dyers. Jl. 
iinctoria ami it. fuciformU, the best-known species, arc 
the chief sources of the dye. Sec cut under nre/u’/; sec 
aPo canary mofs, cajicorccd, dycr'sono^^, jlat-orcldl, litmus, 
Mauiitiusocecd. 

roccellic (rok-soPik), a. [< HocccUa 4* Ac.] He- 
latod to ordorived from Ilocedla. — Roccellic acid, 
('l 7 lI:,;;Oi, a ciyst.alUne acid which occurs uncombincd 
ill Ht>ccclla tinctoria. 

roccellin (rok-sePin), ». [< rocedl(ic) + •/»-.] 
A coal-far color: same as orseilliu. 
roccelline (rok-.scrin), a. [< ItoeccUa + -mri.] 
In hot., of or pertaining to t!»o genus Jloceellu. 
Roccus (rok'us), u. [Nlj. (S. L. Mitchell, 1814), 
< ML. roeca. E. rod:: see roc/.l.J A genus of 
Konanoi<l fishes, it contains li. Unratm, the common 
rockfDh or slrlpcd-b.ass of the United sl.ates, and U. chry- 
sops, (he white-bass. Ilotli are well-known gamc-n«?h, of 
pome economic Importance. Sec cut under lass. 
rocheH, «. A Middle English form of roadA. 
roche-, n. and r. yee roach-. 

Rochea (ro'ke-a), n. [NL. (A. P.do Candolle, 
179D), named after Franijois LaroehCy who wrote 
on the genera Ixia and Gladiolus.} A genus of 
pluiitsof the order f Vo.s-.sidorc/r. it Iscbamctcrizcd 
by a s.alvcr sliapcil condla with Its tiibcmiicli longer than 
(he small fUc cleft ca)y.x, the five stamens united to the 
petals, and live free cai|iels, ntteiiuatcd Into elongated 
and e.xserted converging styles. 'I he 4 snccics .are na- 
tives of Soiitli Africa, and arc fleshy undcisnnibs bearing 
thick opposite leases with united bases. The flowcr.s are 
sliowy and rather large, white, ycIIow’, scarlet, or rosc- 
colorcd.and clustered in dense cymes. For these and the 
singular leaves the sinclcs are somewhat cultivated as 
house-plants. J{. cocrinro, with scarlet flowers, has the 
name of coral, and H.falcnta Is sometimes called ice-jdant. 

Rochelle powder (ro-.';hor pou'dcr). [< La 
lioehdle^ a city in France, + potvder.} Same 
as Scidlitz jinicder, or compound efferveseiug pow- 
der (which see, under poirdcr). 

Rochelle salt. See .vo/fi. 

roches moutonn^es (rosh md-to-nu'). [F.: 

roche, rock (see roadi-. rod:^); moutonuve, fcm. 
of moutonn?, rounded like the back of a Blioep: 
see mutton.} Scattered knobs of rock rounded 
and smoothed by glacial action: fancifully so 
called from tlieir roscinblance, as seen rising 
liere and there or in groujis above a surface, to 
a flock of sheep lying down: sometimes Eng- 
lished as “sheep-backs.” 

The surface of rock. Instead of being jagged, rugged, 
or woin into nigged defiles, Is even and rouiide<l, often 
dumc-shaped or bplieroldnl. . . . Such surfaces were called 
Jbfc/ies Moutonidcs by Do Saussurc. 

J. D. Forbes, 'I'ravels in the Alps, p. 53. 
rochet^ (rocli'ct), u. [Also dial, rochet ; < ME. 
rochet, rochctic, also roket, rokette, < OF. rochet, 
roquet, a frock, a prelate’s rochet, F. dial. 
rodict, a blouse, mantle, = Sp, Pg. roquctc = 
It. rocchetto, rocccito (^IL. rochefum), a rochet, 
dim, of JIL, roccus, rocus, < OHG. roch, MHG. 
roc (rock), G. rock = ^ILG. D. rok = OFries. 
rokk = AS. roc, rocc = Icel. rokkr, n frock, coat ; 
cf, Ir. rocan, a mantle, cloak, Gael, rochall, a 
coverlet.] 1. Originally, a short cloak worn 
by men of all degrees, also bj' women (in 
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this case frequently a white linen outer gar- 
ment). 

A itoket full rent & Ragget aboue, 

Cast oner his corse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13525. 
A w’omman w’el more fetys is 
In roket than in cote, yw'is. 

llo^n. of the Dose, 1. 1242. 

Superior vestis mulierum, Anglice a rochet, 

MS. Uibl. Itey., 12 B. i. f. 12. (Jlalliu'cll.) 
2. Ecclcs., a close-fitting vestment of linen or 
lawn, worn by bishops and some others, it 
reaches to the knees or lower, and has close sleeves ex- 
tending to the wTists, or is sleeveless. The rochet is a 
variety of the alb or surplice, tlie latter differing from 
botli alb and rochet by the fullness of its sleeves. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the rochet is worn by bisliops 
and abbots, usually under a inanteletta, and, as a choir 
vestment, by some canons. In the Anglican Church the 
rochet is worn under the chimere — these vestments con- 
stituting the distinctive episcopal habit as oidinarily worn 
in church and in Parliament and Convocation. Ihe law’n 
sleeves are now made very full, and attached to the chi- 
mere, not to the rochet. 

And an Arm men seyn is ther 
Of seint Thomas the holy ilarter, . , . 

And a Dochet that is good, 

A1 be-spreint with his blod. 

Stacions of Dome (ed. Furnivall), 1. 501. 

The Elected Bishop, vested wdth his Rochet, shall he pre- 
sented . . . unto the Presiding Bishop. 

Bookof Common Prayer [American], Consecration of 

[Bishops. 

Sf. Hence, a bishop: also used attributivoly. 

They would strain us out a certain figurative prelate, by 
wringing the collective allegory of those seven angels into 
seven single rochets. J/i7(on, Church-Government, i. 5. 

4. A mantelet worn by the peers of England 
during ceremonies. 

rochet- (roch'et), n. [< F. rouget, a gurnard.] 
A kind of fish, tho roach or piper gurnard. 

The whiting, known to all, a general wliolesome dish. 

The gurnet, rochet, mayd, and mullet, dainty fish. 

Drayton. 

Slit thy nose. 

Like a raw rochet! 11. t/euwem, Volponc, iii. 0. 

Rochets, whitings, or such common fish. 11'. Lroxene. 
roching-cask (roch'ing-kask), n. A tank lined 
with lead, used for crystallizing alum, 
rockl (rok), n. [< ME. rockc, rokke, < AS. *rocc 
(in stdu-rocc, ‘stone-rock’) = OF. roc, m. (= It. 
7'ocro, m.), 7'okc, usually assibilated roche Q ME. 
roche, E. obs. roach-, q. v.), F, roche, f., = Pr. 
roca, rochu = Sp. roca = Pg. roca, rocha = It. 
rocca, roeda, < ML. roca, rocca, a rock; prob. of 
Celtic origin: Ir.Gael, roc = Bret, roch, a rock. 
According to Dicz, prob.< LL. ovrujwa, 

<!>. rapes, txTock.] 1. Tlio mass of mineral mat- 
ter of which the earth, so far as accessible to ob- 
servation, is madoup; amass, fragment, orpiece 
of that crust, if too large to be designated ns a 
stone, and if spoken of in a general way with- 
out special designation of its nature. When there 
Is such special designation, the term stone is more gener- 
ally adopted, ns in buildiny^stonc, pariny-stone, limestone, 
freestone; or the special designation of the matennl itself 
may boused without qualification, tayranite, slate, marble, 
etc. The unconsolidated stony materials w hich form a 
considerable part of tho superficial crust, or that which 
Is nt or near the surface, such as sand, gravel, and cla>, 
arc not commonly designated ns rocA- or rocA-s; tlie geolo- 
gist, however, Includes under the term rocA-, for the pur- 
pose of general description, all the consolidated matciinls 
fonning the crust, ns well ns the fragmental or detrital 
beds which have been derived from it. Rocks are ordi- 
nal ily composed of tw’o or more mineral species, but some 
rocks arc made up almost entirely of one species: thus, 
granite is essentially an aggregate of quaitz, feldspar, and 
mica, while marble usually’ consists chiefly of carbonate 
of lime, and sandstone and quartzite chitfly of quartz. 
The number of varieties of loek, nccoiding to the clas.'ifl- 
catlon and description of lithclogists, is vei-y great. The 
number of names populnily in use for locks is small: 
granite, jyoridiynj, lava, sandstone or freestone, limestone, 
marble, ami slate are terms under one or the otlicr of 
which by fjw the Largest part of the rocks are commonly 
classed. (Sec these words.) More than COO distinct spe- 
cies uf minerals have been described, l)Ut a very small 
number of them occur as essential constituents of rocks: 
of these, quartz, tho feldspars, the micas, the minerals of 
the augitc and liornblende group, talc, chlorite, oli\in, 
and carbonate of lime, with which often more or less of 
caihonaleof ningncsia is associated, form the great bulk 
of the rocks. But there are several other minerals wliicli 
are quite commonly found as accessory constituents, and 
sometimes in masses largo enough to be worthy of tlie 
designation of rock: such arc garnet, epidote, xaiious 
oxids of iron, pyrites, apatite, andalusitc, leucitc, tourma- 
lin, and a few’ others. Borne mineral substances occur in 
niasses of great extent and thickness, but do not play the 
part of rock-forming minerals : such are salt, gypsum, and 
the varieties of coal. Rocks are variously classed by geolo- 
gists. The most general subdivision of them is Into igne- 
ous auCi aqueous : the fonuerare divided into plutonic and 
volcanic, according ns they have been formed under con- 
ditions of depth and pressure, like granite, or have been 
poured out upon the surface in the manner of lava. 9 he 
luiueous rocks are also designated as sedimentary, fossilif- 
crous, ov stratified. The sedimentary rocks in general are 
believed to be made up of material resulting from the de- 
cay and abrasion of igneous masses, since almost all geolo- 
gists admit that the crust of the earth has cooled from a 
state of fusion. Part of the stratified deposits, however, 
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Itaye been formed through the agency of life, ns in the 
c;isy of the liincgtorn’S. most of which have been secreted 
from an nqueous solution by various organisms, and of 
coal, which is the result of a peculiar kind of decay of 
vogetablf matter. Sonic rocks have heeu formed by the 
Fhnple evaporation of a solution: for instance, rock-salt. 
The sedimentary rocks are classiOedfor lithological de- 
scription according to the nature and texture of the ma- 
t. ri.iN of uliieh they are made up : they are arranged in 
tliC clirmological order of their deposition according to 
the intiirc of the fossils which they contain. Sedimentarj- 
ro 1.S h:i\ e frequently been greatly changed In character 
by ni'damorphosis, by which they have been icndercd 
err'-ralline, and sometimes made so closely to resemble 
ign-on*. rocks that their true character can only with the 
creil'.st dilficulty he made out. 

'\^ Inn JO ban inaad the coost so clone 
t»f (hat thcr nys no stoon ysene. 

Chauerr, Franklin’s Talc. I. l.'rTS. 
A r-*'. mayhetlonnod as a mass of minml niatttr.coin- 
po-ul of one, more usually of several, klinls <if minerals 
ha^ing, a<» a rnlo. no dftlnite external form, and liable to 
coneidomblj In chemical composition. 

..1. Gciidt't Uncj e. Urlt., X. 2^. 

2. A pfonc of aiiv size, even a pelililo. [Viil- 
f-'iir, U. S.] 

I put a hot rock to his feet, and made him a large bowl 
u catmint tea. Gcorijin 

Now I hold It is not decent for a scicntillc gent 
To fay another is an as?,— at le.vt, to all intent ; 

Nt»r should (he individual w ho hapiiens to be inc.ant 
lieply by hca^Ing rork^ at him to any great extent 

llret JIartc, The Society upon tlie ManidaU's. 

3. A ina?s of stone forminop an eminence or ii 
clifT. 

And he (.'Sain^mil '^ent down and dw elt in the top of the 
rrW.’i:iain. .bidgt w. s. 

When he c« afar 

Ills conntrj’s wealliei-hleached and intteied rrfi>- 
From the green wa\e emerging. Cme/k-r, l.n.k. \ . S’M. 

4. Hence, in Scrip., li^urntivoly, foundation; 
streii'rtli; a'^ylum; means <»f safety ; defense. 

The I/Drd I? my rfvA. 2 Sam x\il.2. 

5. A canve or source of peril or disaster: from 
fljo ^vrei'kiufT of ve'-s(..is on roek.«: as, iliis was 
tlic rod: on wldeli lie split. 

Sa\ wlicir comi‘1 that met. 
niat T ad\ i«o your fliunnitip 
flhilor (’ irdln.il \VfiNe>.) 

*^/c 7A-.; ifen VIII.. 1. 1. I IX 
Fithtr w e rnn«it * iye\cr>'‘'Iinroh gfoeiii'd itself, oj else 
we must f il! upon th it old fooli«h l:>cf, tlmt .'*>1. I’Uu and 
his Miice--onr- govern'd all. T.dde T.dk, p f.7. 

C. A kind of Jinrd "WPctiiioat. variou'-lv fla- 
vored. 

Around a n solving dial were arranged variotif-'iireil 
pleev Ilf pvpp.Minlnt nd, closely ie.«omlillng jnittv, hut 
Itrizid hj jniithful giitjrni;uid«. 

Ilorp'r'g L.X.XVI CF*. 

7. Sanif as rod:ji^h, 1 (ft). [Soutliern V. S.] 
— 8. Till* rock-dove, (‘olitmhrt livid, more fully 
called hhf(~rod;.-^Q, A kind of soap. Sec (lie 
quotation. 

The action of lime upon the con.«!tlluentR of tallow de- 
comfK've*. thtin, gljv<nn being set at Illtertv, whflecal- 
clnm ftearate and «ilcate aie formed. . . . iliese falt^, 

. . . when mixed togLther, conssKlutc an Insoluble soaj). 
ticlinlcally called reck 

If*. L. C(irj>^utrr, Snap and Candle'*, p. C-M. 

10. ApiGPoof money: commonly in tin* jilunil : 
ns. a fiockctful of rocLs. [.Slanpr, U. S.J 

Here I am In tow n w ithnnt .a rock In my pocket 

yen' OrleniVf J’ieni/inir. {Hartleii.) 

11. A very liurd kind of cdieeso, made from 

skimmed milk, n‘-f'd in IlamiJ.sljiro, Kiiffland. 
Ifolliinll — Acidic (or add) rock. See aculid-JZo- 
Han, aqueous, argillaceous rocks. .See the adjec- 
tives.— Aerial rocks. Same an /n/lian roe/. jp. — Band of 
rock. See tu/nf-' anti bidckhnmi. — Blue, clay, colts- 
foot, conglomerate rock, see the qualifying words — 
Cock of the rock. See countiy rock. See 

ccnmtr*/, e, and fon;itr7/-ror/.-.— Denuded rockS, Sec ilc 
nwUil . — Detrital rock. Sec rfr/nVnf.— Dresscdrocks, 
Icc-worn hos«cs of rock, usually called rochrtt vunitoniu'ex 
OT rhrcp-bnckrockn.—JindlQy rock. See Dudln/limcdoiir, 
under limcj'fonr.— Farewell Tock. Sec /arcti cU — Gib- 
raltar rock, rfjck.c.andy.— Intrusive rocks. See iu- 
trujuv.— Kellaways rocks, In (jcni., the lower of the two 
zones into which the Oxfordian is divided, the hatter being 
a divislonof tlie .Middle orOxford (hyllte. The Oxfordian 1h 
thelowo»t dlvlfion of the Upper .luni or White, Turn of the 
Contlno.jial geologlntn. The name Krllnxcnns Is frcfiueiitly 
Bpelltd Kelloxvay. It Isaloc.ality In Wiltshire, Pnglamh- 
Llttoral rocks. Seefftfomf.— Ludlow rocks, In ncnl., a 
portion of the Upper Silurian rocks. 2,000 feet In thickness. 

Jt is composed of three groups, the lower Ludlow rock or 
mudstone, tlie Aymcstrj' lltnestonc, ami tlic upper Lud- 
low rock. They have thoir name from Ludlow in Shroji- 
shlre, F.ngland, where they are charncterlBtically ilevel- 

— MetamorphlC rocks. Sec inetmnf/rphiKrn.—’On 
the rocks, quite out of funds; in great want of money. 
(Slang.]— Rock-drllllng machine, a powcr-drlll for bor- 
ing rock or rnineralsubstanccs. Itopcrate.selther by per- 
cueslon or by rotation. TIic iistinl motive power, In con- 
fined situations, is compressed air.— Rock Ice-cream. 
Hamc asi/rariftc, 2.— Rock-onion. Same as cViol, 2, and 
nmc-lctk (see fceAr),— Rocks of mechanical origin. Sec 
wifc/ianicaf. =:Syn. It Is an error to use rocklor a stone bo 
small that a man can handle It : only a fabulous person or 
a deml-god can lift a rock. 
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When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to tlirow, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

PopCf Essay on Criticism, 1. 370, 
The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 
From its deep bed, then heaved it high. 

And sent the fragment through the sky. 

Scott, L- of tlie L., V. 23. 
rock^ (rok), V. i. [< rocZri, ji. Cf. OF. roclicr, 
stone, < rochCj a stoiio, rock.] To throw stones 
at; stono. [U. S.] 

It used to be said that If an unknown landsman showed 
himself In tlie streets [of Mntblehead, Massachusetts] tlie 
boys would follow after him, crying, *‘Jtoek liiiii I Jtoek 
IjIui I He ’s got a long-tailed coat on l ” 

0. ir. Ilutmes, I’oet at the Breakfast Table, \ii. 
rock- (I'ok), r. [< AIF. rolkettf also roggen (cf. 
OF. rocqmr), < AS. *roccian (in a gloss) *= Dan. 
rr>A7.r= Sw.frc-q.roc/.Yrfl, shako, rock; cf. OHG, 
ritcchcitf AIIIG. ntcKen, tiickni, G. rucken, pull, 
=r Dan. rghke = S\v. njcKd, pull, = Icel. rgkiija, 
pull roughly ami hastily; from tho noun, Oil G. 
rnr (gen. ritcch-), itllG (gen. ruck-), G. ruck, 
a pull, jolt, jerk, = Sw. rgd: = Dan. rgk, a pnll.J 

1. 1. To move backward and lon\’ard, 
as a body supported hclow (espociully on a 
single point, :i narrow line, or a curved base); 
cause to sway upon a support: as, to rock a 
orndle; to rock a chair; soinotimos, to cause (o 
rt*(‘l or totter. 

'Ilie cradel nt liir beddes feet la set. 

To rolkro. Chnneer, Keeve's Tale, 1. 207 

The god < .irthqii.ikt a To^'k^ the <olid ground. 

Popf. Iliad, xiii. CS. 

2. To move backwani and forward in a cradle, 
chair, clr. 

High In hl'» hall, rwArd in a chair of state, 

Tlie king with his (etupeslnoiH council s.»tc. 

I)r»nlcn, tr. of Ovid’s Epistles, xl. 

3. To lull ; as if by roedcing in a cradle, 

b'leep r.-rA thj tiratii. SUnL, Hamlet, iii. 2. 237. 

Blow, Ignorance. O thou, u hose Idle kneo 
itocki e irtli Iiil<* a tetlmigj. 

quarter Emblems i. 11. 

4. In cugranuff. to alirado the Mirfiiec of, as a 
('Oi>por or steel iduto, prcpanitory to scraping n 
me^'zot ini o. See rratllc, a., -t ( e).— 5t. To elenuse 
by rocking or shaking about in sand. 

Pi-, other lurnavs (li:»t Inddelv w.atz keped, 
Bothc lii^ paiime. A bis phitez piked fill eleiie. 

‘lla rjiigtr r<A/.»d vf»f the ro«v(, «f Jiitt tldu hninj , 
And id «:il7 fn 'ch .i** »p*ni fyrst 

.V.r <rrtirnr/ii'' and the Hreen txuvjtit (E. E T. S.), 1. COIS, 
6. To ufFoet bx rocking in a manner indicated 
by a connect e<l \\or«l or words: to rod: om* 

into a lieadaelic; the eartliqitake roddtl down 
tlie houses. 

Tjl Bcsonii haddc leiilhe tni me and rotked im* aelepc. 

JUf'rs JUoinnau (B). xv. 11 . 
II. (Mfraav. To move backward and fonvnrd ; 
be nmveil liacUward and foruard; reel. 

How her hand In my liand licfng tockd, 
i orcc'l It to tremble with her loj.al fear* 

Which stnick her sad, and then II faster rock’d 

Skak., Lucreee, I. 202. 
Pnring the wliole dialogue. Jonas had hecii rocking on 
his chair. Pickenx, .Martin Clnizzlewit, .\)lv. 

The blind avail rockx, and on the trees 
Tlie <lead le.af trembles to the IielK 

TVaiii/Koa, In Memoriam, ronchisiini. 
Kocklng bob. Same ns ^afa«rr-f«d^- Rocking otono, 
a large hinck of Btone p*ihed so iiicciv upon Its point llint 
a modenite force applied to it c:in8C3 It to rock or oscillate 
Such stones arc moat common In regions <if gnmlle*, and 
esj,cclnlly where It has n mnrKe<! cuh<dd.al Jointing. The 
quadrangular ma'^sea iC'>nl(ing from the weathering «»f 
this granite n°siniie splaricnl f«>rins. since the cilgcs anil 
niigUs waste nwnj more latjdilly than the slde.s, and a 
locking' stone Is not Infreriuently the re.^ult. There arc 
several locking stones in tho gnudle region of Pevnnshire 
nnd ComwalJ. wlieie they aie known n» loygans, toggaii’ 
Ftnurf, or It’nmn-rocl*. llic best-known of these Is near 
Castle Trc’rjn, St. Levan, it is nliout 17 feet long, ami 
w eighs about Kt ton**. ‘*'l'Jii*re are seven loggan-roekB In 
the j) Irish of Zenimr.” IFcMWif nrd, tJeol. of Eng. and Wales 
(2d ed.), p. im. 

The same c.aii“e nifi els granitic cHIIr, rounding the sur- 
faccH foinicd hy the ** Joints,” amt often leaving detached 
hlocks on the l»rf»w' of the clllf ; and they also give il.se to 
tlic Jlockin^ Stoiirti common in granite dlstilct**. 

Prexttvich, Oeol , I. fiO. 
=fiyiL 1 nnd 2. Itock, S$in,.e, Fvhtn. Itntl, Shnkc cx- 
pres.scfl a quicker, moie sudden, and le«s nnlfonn motion 
than tlieotliers: ns, tos/mA'c a lice «r acarjiet. Ills knees 
shook. Jtnek expresses the slow and legiilar motion to 
and fro of a hody supported helovv — as a cradle upon 
rockers, or a rocking stone — or nt the shies. Siring cx- 
presses the tegular and gcnendly slow inotlon to iiml fio, 
or around and around, of a body sniinortcd oi held nt one 
end, generally above: ns, tlie stringing of a pendulum, a 
censer, a sword. Jtnll is someUmes used of an irregular 
motion to nnd fro, Biiggestliig (lie ratting over at n round 
log: as, a roIfi’n«7 walk; the ro/fin^ of a ship In the trough 
of the sea. TJic figiirntive uses of these words nro akin 
to their literal mc.'inings; a shin rociWrwlicii tlie wind Is 
steady on the aft quarter; It stetn^s about Its anchor with 
the clmngc of the tide; It with each blow from a 
heavy wave. 


rock-bound 

rock^ (rok), n. [< roc7;^, v.] The act of rook- 
ing ; specifically, a step in fancy dancing, 
rock^ (rok), 71. [< ME. roW.-e, roc/i'c, rol;, < AS. 

*roccu (not recorded) = MD. rod', D. rol;, rol;- 
Iccit = OHG. rocco, roccho, radio, MHG. rod;e, G. 
rod;cn = led. roA'A-r = Sw. rod; = Dan. rofc, a dis- 
tafif (cf. It. rocca = Sp. rucca = Pg. roca, a dis- 
taff; OF. racquet, rodict, P. rochet, a spinning- 
wheel ; < Tout.) ; root unknown.] A distaff 
used in hand-spinning; tho staff or frame about 
whioli tho liax or wool is arranged from which 
tlio tliread is drawn in spinning. 

Sad Clotlio held the rocA-c, the whiles the tlirid 

By griesly Lacliesis was spun with paine. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 48. 

Herself a snowy fleece doth wear, 

And these her rock and spindle bear. 

J/. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 
Rock Monday, the Monday after Twelfth Day : so called 
becaiiso spinning, interrupted by the Christmas sports, 
was then resumed. Also called Plow Monday. 
rock‘d (I’ok), n. [Perhaps a dial. var. ot' rough.'] 
A voting hodgeliog. HalliivcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
rock”, ». See roc^. 

rockahomoniet, [Amor. Ind.] Same as 
hominy. 

Sometimes also In tlieir travels each man takes with him 
a pint orquait of rocAo/iomtmtc— tliat is, the finest Indian 
coni pax died and beaten to powder. 

Beverley, Virginia, ill. If 19. 
rock-alum (rok'al''''um), ». 1. Same as ahm- 
alonc. — 2. Tlio solid residue obtained from pot- 
ash crystals on their liquefaction by heat and 
subsequent cooling. Spouk’ Kncyc. Manttf,, p. 
32G. — 3. A factitious article made by coloring 
small crystalline fragments of alum xvith Vene* 
tiun rod. 

rock-alyssum (rok'a-lis^iim), n. ^odAlyssum. 
rockaway (rok'a-wa), n. A four-wheeled plea- 
surc-cniTingc with two or tlirco seats (each for 
two persons) and a standing top. It is a dis- 
tinctly American type of vehicle, 
rock-badger (rok'bn.i''(*r),?E 1. Parry’s p’ound- 
squirrel, SpcrmopJnlus parryi, of northwestern 
Nurtli America. — 2. See J'lynix, 1. 
rock-barnacle (rok'bllr^na-kl), ». A sessile cir- 
ripod which adheres to rocks, as any sjiecies of 
Jldln/in.'< ])YO]) 0 ri not specific, 
rock-basin (rok'lm sn), «. In phys. gcog., a 
basin or hollow in a rock. Snch cavitles'aro com. 
mon on ilic exposed Rurf.afe nt iJie rock.s in various conn- 
liies, and Ibej are most frequent)) met with In granitic 
regions, esi>ciially in Coinuall nnd Devonshire, where 
llicy hiive iiiun w«»rn out by atmoRplierie erosion, assisted 
by the tendency to a concentric structure xvhich granite 
frequently exliihltp. These tock-hasfns have been, and 
ftill are hj smne. nsc'riheil to the Druids. (intheScllly 
Islands snch tavltie.s arc etnnmon ; some are called devil's 
kettles nnd devil's punch^bmvlx, and one group is known as 
the Kcttl’' and I’ons, The: care multitudes of them, of all 
illineiisions, in tho Siena Nevadii, but few have received 
names. See krtllel, 4 (6). 

rock-bass (rok'bus), u. 1. Acontrarclioidfish, 
.Imbloplitcn rupcsU'iti; the redoyo or goggle- 




Rotl.-l>.i5s or Kctleyc x.lmblcfltles ruftslm). 


(‘yc. It is found from tho Great Lake region to Louisiana, 
ntt.aiiih a length of n foot, niul is of an olivc-gieen color 
w ith lirnssy tints and nineh dark niultling. 

2. Tlic Btripoil-hass. Sec Itorruu, niul cut un- 
der Airusl. — 3 . A scrruiioid fish, .Serrantis or 
I'nraliibrax dulliniliie ; tlio cnlirilln; found off 
tho const of Calitornin, attaining a Icngtli of 18 
iiiohc.s. 

rock-heauty (rok'hu'ti), ii. A plant of tlie 
Pyroncos nnd Alp.s, IJriihu (^Pctroralli.i) Pyreua- 
ica, fonning douse cushions 2 or 8 inches high, 
with pnic-lilnc swcct-sccntod flouors in early 
spring. With c.aro it can ho cultivated on rock- 
work. 

rock-bird (rok'l)6rd), a. 1, A bird of tho genus 
Itupieola or subfamily llitpicoliiuT; a cock of 
the rock. Hoc cut under Itupieola. — 2. Tlio 
roek-sni])e. 

rock-blackbird (rok'blak''b6rd), n. ,Samo ns 
rod;-nu:i l, [Loc.al, Eng.] 
rock-borer (rok'h6r'6r), 71. A hivalvo moliusk 
of tlio family Prtricniidw. 
rock-bound (rok'bound), a. Hemmed iu by 
rocks. 



rock-bound 

The breaking waves dash’d high 
On a stern and roclc-boxind coast. 

Mrs. Ilcmam, Landing of the I’ilgrim Fathers, 
rock-brake (rok'brak), n. Same asj)ar5?cv-/cr«. 
rock-breaker (rok'bra^''ker), ». A machine for 
brealdng rock and stones, in ■\vhicli the material 
to he broken passes between two jaws, one or 
both of wliich are movable. It is by machin- 
ci*y of this kind that stones are nsually broken 
for road-metal. 

rock-butter (rok^but'^er), In mineral. See 
huticr'^. 

rock-candy (rok"kan''''di), n. Pure sugar in co- 
hering cr^'stals of considerable size and hard- 
ness. Also called candy-surjary and sometimes 
Gibraltar rock. 

rock-cavy (rok'ka'-'vi), n. A South American 
quadruped of the to-mily CaviidrCyKcroclon moco 
or Cavia rtqmstris; the moco. 
rock-cist (rok'sist), n. [Shortened from rode- 
cistus (tlio plants were once included in the 
genus Cisti(s).'] A book-name for plants of the 
genus Hclianthcmum. 

rock-cod (rok'kod), «. See cod'^ and rockftsh. 
rock-cook (rok'kuk), n. The small-mouthed 
wrasse, Ccntrolahrns cxolctus, about 4 inches 
long. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
rock-cork (rok'kork), n. Mountain-cork, a 
white- or gray-colored variety of asbestos: so 
called from its lightness and librous structure. 
Also called rock-lcaihcr. 

rock-crab (rok'krab), n. One of several dilTcr- 
eut crabs found on rooky sea-bottoms, as the 



Ko U C ijurer irn'Tiiftis) 



C .ilif -rni » K(>ck-cf.ih (. artftr antettttnrim) 


common Carcinns nuriia.s. Cancer irrnratu.y, ('. 
antennarius, PanaptTiis dfprcs.sna, and related 
species. [Eng. and U. S.] 

rock-cress (rok'la-cs). n. See Aralns. 

rock-crowned (rok'kround), a. Crowned or 
surmounted with rocks: ns, a rock-croivmd 
height. 

rock-crusher (rok'ki'ush^tM*), n. A stone- 
breaker or stone-omshcr. 

rock-crystal (rok'kris"tal), n. See rrysfaJ, and 
cut under pokal. 

Rock-day (rokMa). //, [< mck^ + A 

popular name for St. Distaff’s day, or hie dav 
after Twelftli Day. 

rock-demon D'ok'de'''mon), ». One of certain 
spints or demons worsliiped by the Huron In- 
dians, and conceived of as dwelling in some 
famed, renowned, or dangerous rock. 

An early mlssionarj’ account of a rocK-dptnon worslhpucd 
by the Huron Imlians will show with what absolute per- 
sonality savages can conceive such a being. 

E. li. Ti/lor, I’rlm. Culture, II. 189. 

rock-doef (rok'do), A species of Alpine deer. 

Tha rock doc breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a creature 
of admirable swiftness. X. Grac, Museum. 

rock-dolphin (rokMok'ffn), n. A local name 
at Brighton, England, of the sea-scorpion, Cot- 
ins scorptus. 

rock-doo (rok'dd), )i. A Scotch fonn of rock- 
dove. 

rock-dove (rok'duv), n. 1. The rock-pigeon 
or blue-rock, Cohnnba livia: in distinction from 
tlio other two British pigeons of the same ge- 
nus, the ring-dove {C. pahnnbns) and the stock- 
dove (C. cenas). it is widely distributed through- 
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out the western part of the Palearctic region, and is the 
reputed wild stock or original of the domestic pigeon. 
The commonest varieties of the latter retain close resem- 



blance to the wild bird, as may be seen by comparing the 
figure hero given with that under pijeon. 

2. Tlio sea-dove, soa-pigeon, or black guille- 
mot, Uria gryUc: so called because it breeds in 
the rocks. [Ireland.] 

rock-drill (rok'dril), «. A machine-drill; a 
drill worked by steam-, water-, or liorso-power : 
distinguished from a drill worked by hand, in 
the accompanying llgiires A, A arc the legs which support 
tljc working parts shown in tho section. The legs fom 
a tripod stand wdilcli is ])ivotcd at C to the bed-plate I). 




The legs are weighted at B to hold the machine firmly 
vheii at woik. Tlicbcd-platc hasgiildcwnys K formed on 
Its UTipcr surface, one of which Is shown In the section. 
To these ways arc fltted guides on the cylinder F. A 
standard G Is bolted to the back of the bed-pinto, and at 
Its upper end Ims a fl.xcd bo.irliig I for tho fced-scrcw 11. 
A winch .T is used to turn tlic feed-screw, which, ns the 
latter cannot move vertically, operates In the nut F to 
raise or lower the cylinder F together with all Its attach- 
ments; K is the steam-chest and valve-box vltli bonnets 
K'. Stc.am Is supplied to K by u stcam-liosc L; M (In the 
section) Is (he steam-thrown Indiictloii-vnlvc, which nbo 
controls exhaust after tho manner of the common slide- 
valve, but Is cylindrical In form and Is moved by the 
action of the steam admitted to K ; N Is (he piston ; N‘, 
the piston-rod; N", (lio drill, llttcd to a socket 0 in the 
exterior end of N; P am! F are parts of the mechanism 
which (urns the piston, piston-rod, and drill a short dis- 
tance on (heir vertical axis at c.ach stroke of the jjlston. 
rock-duck (rokMuk), If. Tho liarlcquin duck. 
J. IT. iMugiUc. [Nova Sootin.] 
rock-eel (rok'ol), n. A fish, Min'ivnoidcs giui- 
itcllus, of tho family Xiphidioutido’y witli an 
elongated smooth body, nearly eighty dorsal 
spines, and two spines and thirty-eight rays in 
dorsal. It inhabits tlio northern seas, 
rockelf, «. [Cf. rogudanre.'} A woman’s cloak. 
Jlalliu'dl. [Prov. Eng.] 
rockelay (rok'e-la), n. Same as roquclaurc. 
rock-elm (rok'olra), ». An American elm, Ul- 
mus roceniosay Iiighly valued for its liea\’ 3 % hard, 
and strong timber, which is used in making 
agricultural implements, for railroad-tics, etc. 
Also rork-chn, hickory-clniy etc, 
rocker^ (rok'er), «. [(. rock^ + -rrt,] Tlio rock- 
dove, i'oUunba livia, ^lontaga. Also rockier, 
rock. 

rocker2(rok'6r), ». [< 'M'E. rokker; < rocA -, r., 

+ -n t.] Ono who or that which rocks. Specifi- 
cally — (a) One who rocks a cradle. 

Ills majesty was graciously pleased that tlierc should 
ncitlicr be nurse, roeXer, nor any' other otllccr belonging to 
the queen’s nursery' . . . save only Protestants. 

Court and Tunes of Charles J., II. G3. 
nis fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 

Was weary, and without a rocker slept. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 228. 


(6) The curved piece of wood on which a cradle or lock- 
ing-chair rocks, (c) A rocking-horse. 

There were beasts of all sorts ; horses, in particulai*, of 
every breed, from the spotted barrel on four pegs ... to 
the tlioroughbred rocker on liis highest mettle. 

Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, ii. 

(d) A rocking-chair, (c) In engraving, same as cradle, 4 

(e) . if) A rocker-shaft, {g) In mining, same as cradle 
4 (i) ( 1 ). (/i) In an electric-lamp regulator, a lever, pivoted 
in the middle, carrying at its extremities the armatures 
of two electromagnets, by the alternate attraction of 
which the carbon rods are made to separate or to approach 
each other. 

Tlie armatures of the two electro-magnets were placed 
at tlic two extremities of a rocker, carrying a lever for 
the release of tlie mechanisms used fortlie approach or 
withdrawal of the carbons. 

llospitalier, Electricity (trans.), p. 170. 
(t) A boat or yacht having a rocker keel. 

When a fast sloop of the straight-keel typo came out, 
the rockers were beaten. Tribune Dooko/ Sports, p. 251. 
(J) A skate in which the bottom of the runner is not 
straight, but is convex from toe to beel, (it) A vessel 
for freezing chemical mixtures, essentially a freezer 
mounted on rockers. (0 In a railway gravel tip-car, a 
curved iron casting which supports the car-body, and on 
which the body rocks when the load is dumped, (m) One 
of two beams used in tlie body-frame of a carriage to sup- 
port the floor-boards. See cut under barouche. — Boston 
rocker, a rocking-chair with a plain wooden seat shaped 
slightly to the person, and back and arms supported on 
slender uprights, usually turned. This form has persist- 
ed ncaily unchanged for two centuries. [U. S.]-— Rocker 
keel, a keel curved upward both forward and aft of the 
midslup line. 

rocker-cam (rok'6r-kam), n. A cam keyed to a 
rock-sliaf t. it does not moke successive complete revo- 
lutions, but has a reciprocating rotary movement through 
an arc of generally less than 180°. buch cams are much 
used in the valve-gear of steam-engines on river-boats 
propelled by paddle-wheels, in the valve-gear of some 
stationary engines, and also in the construction of other 
raachine^'. Also called griper. 
rockered (rok'6rd), a. [< rocker‘s 4- -cdi.] 
Shaped like a rocker: cui’ved or bellied down- 
ward: as, a rockcred kcoI. 
rocker-shaft (rok'6r-sbaft), n. Same as rock- 
shaft. 

rocker-sleeve (rok'6r-s]ov), n. Apart of the 
breech-action of a magazine-gam. 
rockery (rok'6r-i), n. ; pi. rockeries (-iz), [< 

roclA + -cry.'] An avtiffeial mound formed of 
stones or fragments of rock, earth, etc., for tho 
cultivation of particular kinds of plants, as 
ferns. 

rocket^ (rok'et), i\. [= D. raket = G. rakeie 
s= Dan. Sw. raket = F, roquet, roquette, rac- 
quciic (> Sp. raquctc), < Olt. rocclictfo (ML. 
rocheius, rocheta), a rocket, so named fi*om its 
shape, lit. ‘a bobbin,’ It. roccheiio, a bobbin 
{rochetta, a distaff) (= F. rochet, roquet, a bob- 
bin), dim. of rocca, a distaff: see roc7.*3.] 1. 

A cylindrical tube of pasteboard or metal 
filled witli a mixtairo of niter, sulphur, char- 
coal, etc., whicli, on being 
ignited at tho base, pro- 
pels tho tube forward by 
tho impact of tlie liberated 
gases against the atmo- 
sphere. Rockets nre used for 
various purposes, (n) In war, 
when the apparatus generally 
consists of a sheet-iron case filled 
with a composition such ns Is de- 
scribed above, and a head which 
maybe solid, or hollow and filled 
wilhabursting-ebargo. (&) life- 
rockets, used for carrjing a line 
over a wreck, and thus estab- 
lishing communication between 
tlic ship and the shore. Tho 
Russian rocket has a short stick 
attached to the base and armed 
with a book which slides in 
a groove on tho under side of 
the rocket-stand and engages 
tho ring of the chain attached 
to the lino ns tlie rocket leaves 
the stand. Tho Gennnn sys- 
tem comprises flve-cenlime- 
tcr and ciglit-centiineter i-ock- 
ets and eight-centimeter an- 
chor-rockets, all of which have 
long chains attached to tlic 
rocket-stick at one end and to 
the line at tho other. The Eng- 
lish system consists of double 
Boxer rockets placed end to end 
in a single metallic case, having 
a stick fastened to one side of 
tho case. The Hooper racket Is 
a modlflcation of the Hale war- 
rocket, and was very unsatis- 
factory in its results. All these 
rockets have metallic cases, and 
arc fired by means of fuses. The 
uncertainty of their flight and 
their liability to deterioration 
by transportation and storage 
have prevented tbeir adoption 
for life-saving purposes in the United States, (c) Signal- 
or sky-rockets, pasteboard cylinders filled with nearly 



Lifc-s.iving Rocket. 

Fig. t. Rocket before fir- 
ing: (t, rocket proper; c, 
metnl rod connecliiig’ rocket 
with a float li carrjing a 
torch e, whidi burns after 
the rocket strikes the wa- 
ter, showing at night posi- 
tion of line /; rod to 
winch line / ts attached; 
/t, fuse. Fie. 2 . Rocket af- 
ter firing: lettering as al>o\c. 
Fig. •?. Rocket proper: n. 
metallic shell filled with a 
slow-burning composition b, 
around a wooden corc/fr. and 
supplied with symmetrically 
armnged vents ns shown in 
fig. 4. 
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tijc same corapoaition, but with a conical head containing 
btan of various inirredients and colors, and a quantity of 
puuiler uhioli, when tlie rocket has attained Us greatest 
height, bursts the cylinfier, when tlie ignited stars spread 
through the air and ca^st a brilliant or colored light pro- 
ducing a beautiful effect. Ihese rockets are used in sig- 
Tialinj: or for mere pyrotechnic display, llockets are kept 
p ){nt foremost in their flight by means of a stick projcct- 
iiig behind, winch acts in the same way as the shaft of an 
arroi' . 

lo tlie Iicad of such rocl'cts may be placed petards, balls 
of Jirc, gr.niadoes, etc., and so may be applied to w’arlikc 
nlTaira. MaVicmatical liecrcaiions (1G74). 

And the flnal event to himself [Burke] lias been that, as 
he rose like a rocket, he fell like the stick. 

T. Paine, Letters to the Addressers. (BartlctU) 

2. The lever by avliieh a forge-bellows is in- 
flated.— Congreve rocket, a large rocket having a shell 
of sheet-iron and carrying charges of canister-shot, hul- 
lets, and other missiles. Sir William Congieve, ho first 
introduced this weapon into warfare, and from whom its 
name is derived, caused sizes to be constructed ranging 
from 1*2 to 32 pounds, with sticks for the larger sizes 20 feet 
in length. The first notable use of Congreve rockets was 
at Copenhagen in 1807, and among the then-existing means 
of attack it proved a verj' formidable weapon. The com- 
position used in these rockets is saltpeter, sulphur, and 
charcoal; and they sometimes have a metal head loadeil 
uitha bursting-charge very destnictive in a fortress or 
town- Jlodeni improvements in ordnance have supplied 
more eftlcient means of attack, and rockets are now used 
in warfare chiefly as a means for signaling, 
rocket! (rok'et), v. i. [< roclct^, ii.] To fly 
straightxip rapidly Tvlien fluslied, as a plieasant. 

The driven partridge and the rocTccting pheasant are be- 
yond the skill of many a man who considers himself a very 
fair shot. Quarterly Jlev., CXX^’II. 387. 

Presently an old cock-pheasant came rocketiny over me, 
looking as though the feathers were all being blown out 
of his tail. Harper's May., LXXVII. 182, 

rocket^ (rok'et), [Early mod. E. rokat; < 
OP. roquette, P, roquette = Sp. roqmta, ruqueta, 
< It. ruchetta, tlie kerli rocket, dim. of ruca, gar- 
den-rocket, < L. cruca, a species of colewort: 
see Enica.} 1. In old usage, tlie salad-plant 
Eruca saliva. See Enica . — 

2. In modern usage, a plant 
of the genus Resperis, oliiof- 
ly R. matroiialis, also called 
(lamc’s-violct or -rocket, <jar- 
(Icii-rockct, or tohilc rocket. 
This ia a somewhat coarse stan- 
dard garden plant with racemes of 
riitlier large tlowers, whicli are fra- 
grant after dark. They are natural- 
ly pinkish and single, but In cnltl- 
vation have double varieties lioth 
white and purple. U. tristis is the 
night-scented tocket or stock. 

3. One of various other 
plants, chiefly Crucifcrie. 

See phrases Bastard rocket, 

a European weed, Drasrica Knt. 
ens/ram.— CrambUng rocket, 
the name m some old herbals of 
Reseda lutea, probably with the 
sense of ‘ scrambling rocket,’ trans- 

The InflorcsMnce of '““"S name £riK(i perc- 

Rocket iHtsfins tna- gruM. Bnllon and Holland, Eng. 
tronnifs). iTant-Names.— Cress-rocket.any 

of the three specie., of Vella, a 
Spanish cruciferous genus. — Damc's-rocket. Sec def. 2, 
above. — Dyer's rocket. Same os dycT-'s-irccd.— Higkt- 
Bcented rocket. Seedef.2,above.— Wall-rocket, Dfpfo- 
taxis tenuifolia, a bushy mustard-plant on old walls, etc. 
—White rocket. See def. 2 , above.— Winter rocket. 
See yelloiv-rocleet. (See also hase-roctcet, London-rocket, sea. 
rocket, and yellow-rocket.) 

rocket® (rok'et), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of roekefl. 

rocket'! (rok'et), n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
A portion. Ralliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
rooket-bird (rok'et-bdrd), n. [< rockeft -1- kfrd.J 
The Indian paradise flycatcher, Terpsiphone 
(formerly Tcliitrca) paradisi. See cut under 
Terpsiphone. [Anglo-Indian.] 

In the mango topes were procured examples of the 
Paradise flycatclier (Tchitnea paradisi), generally yclept 
the rocket-bird by our countrymen. 

The Field (London), April 4, 1885. 

rocket-case (rok'et-kiis), «. A stout case, made 
of cardboard or cartridge-paper, for holding the 
materials of a rocket. 

rocket-f rift (rok'et-drift), n. In jiijrotcchny, a 
copper-tipped wooden rammer which is driven 
by a mallet in packing the composition in the 
eases of rockets. 

rocketer (rok'et-fcr), n. [< rocket^ + -eri.] A 
bird that rises rapidly and flies straiglit up 
when flushed, as a pheasant may do. [Eng.] 
rocket-harpoon (rok'et-h'a.r-pou"), n. In whal- 
ing, a harpoon propelled by a rocket, it carries 
at its pointa shell, which is exploded by a tirae-fuse. The 
projectile is fired from a tube, or from the shoulder by 
means of a special form of gun. 

rocket-larkspur (rok'et-lark''spf)r), n. See 
larkspur. 

rock-faced (rok'fast), a. In masonry, same as 
quarry-faced. See ashler, 3. 


rock-falcon {rok'fa'ku), n. See/a?con. 
rock-fe'ver (rok'fe^'vfer), n. Inteimittent fever. 

rook-fire (rok'fir), n. hrjiyrotcchny, a composi- 
tion of resin (three parts), sulphur (four parts), 
niter (ten p,arts), and regulus of antimony and 
tuijicntine (each one part). It burns slowly and is 
extinguished with difficulty- It is used in military opena* 
tions for setting fire to ships, buildings, magazines, etc., 
and can be charged in cases or shells to be thrown from 
artilleiy, or it may be used with rockets. 

rockfish (rok'lisli), «. 1. A namo of several 
fishes Avliich are found about rocks. («) The 
striped-bass, Jtocevs lineatus, a flue game-fish highly es- 
teemed for the table. See Roccus, and cut under Z*as<l. 
(U. S.] (&) One of several different wrasses. [Eng.] (c) 
The black goby. [Eng.] (di Tl»e killiflsh or 5Iay*fish, 7/y- 
drargyra majalis. [Local, U.S.| (c) The log-perch or hog- 
fish, Ptfrefnu (Local, U.S.} (/) Anyscorprenoid 

fish of the genus Schastodes or ScVaidiefithys and related 
genera; as a collective name, the Scorjf/enida in general. 
These rockfisli arc especially numerous on the Pacific 
coast of North America, on locky bottoms, and are eco- 
nomically important. Some specific names into which 
rockpdt enters are S.JlaHdust, the j'ellow-tailed, also called 
rocAr-cod,- S. mystinus, the black ; S. jtinniger, the orange ; 
I?, ruher, the red; S. rastrelUgcr, the grass-rockflsh. bee 
also hoccaecio,jttc1c\0{c), priest-fish, viuv(t,garrupa,1liaum, 
rasher-, (ambar, corsair, Jly^jish, rena, tree-fish, Spanish- 
jlag. (i?) One of various species of serranids. [Local, U.S.] 
2. A codfish split, washed, and dried on the 
rocks. — Banded rockfish, Schastomus fasciaius . — 
Black rockfish, Sebastiehthys welanojis, the priest-fish. 
See cut under priest-fish. [Pacific coast, U. S.) — Grass- 
rockflsh, one of several species of Scbastichthys or rock- 




cod, ns S. nigrocinctm. (Pacific coast,) — Green rock* 
fish, the cuUus-cod — Red rockfish, a aerranoid, Triso- 
tropis guttatus. (Bermudas.)— Rosy rockfish, Sebasto- 
inusrosaceus. (California.) 

rockfisliing (rok' fish* lug), n. [< rockfish -f 
- 111 , 17 !.] The act or art of taking rockfish. 
rock-flint (rok'flint), n. Same as chert. 
rook-flour (rok'flour), n. Same as rock-meal. 
rock-gas (rok'gas), n. See gas. 
rock-goat (rok'got). n. A goat which makes 
its home among rocks; an ibex. Rolland. 
rock-goose (rok'gcis), n. Same as kelp-goose. 
rockhair (rok'har), n. A rock-loving lichen, 
Alcetoria jithala. See Alcctoria^. 
rock-harmonicon (rok'hiir-mou*i-kon), n. A 
musical instrument consisting of a graduated 
series of pieces of rock-crystal, which are 
sounded by blows from hammers. Compare 
laphlcou. 

rock-hawk (rok'hak), n. The merlin or stone- 
falcon, Falco rcsalon or F. lithofalco. See cut 
under merlin. 

rock-head (rok'hed),»i. Bed-rock. [Rare, Eng.] 
It is seldom tliat the geologist has an opportunity of 
seeing acompletc section down to the rock-head in such a 
place. Croll, Climate and Time, p. -JUT. 

rock-hearted (rok'liUr'ted), o. Hard-hearted; 
unfooling. 

rock-hopper (rok'hop*6r), Jt. A curl-crested 
penguin ; a penguin of tlie genus Eudyptes, as 
E. chrysocomc or E. ehrysolopha; a macaroni: 
so called by seamen from the way they Iiop 
over the rocks in places where they congregate 
to breed. See ent under Eudyptes. 
rock-hopping (rok'hop'lng), n. Soe the quota- 
tion. 

The end of the rope is thrown to a boot just outside tbe 
breakers, and the raft of blubber is towed to tbe tender or 
vessel. This rafting process is called by the sealers rock 
hopping. Fisheries of U. S., V, il. 437. 

rookie (rok'i), n. The rock-Iintio or twite. 
[Scotch.] 

rockier (rok'l-Cr), ii. Samo as rockerk. 
rockiness! (rok'i-nes), II. [<i'oc7i'i/! +-«c.vs.] The 
state of being rocky, or abounding with rocks, 
rockiness® (rok'i-nes), ». [< rocky^ + -ness,] 
The condition or sensations of ono who is rocky, 
as from drinking. See rocky^. [Slang.] 
rocking! (rok'ing), n. [< rock^ -h -iiif/i.] The 
mass of stone or ballast laid to form tho under- 
stratum of a road. 

rocking® (rok'ing), n. [ME. *roekyngo, rog- 
gynge; verbal n. of roefc®, a.] 1. The act of 
one 'who or of that which rooks; the act of sway- 


ing backward and forward. — 2. The abrading 
of the surface of a copper or steel plate ■with 
a rocker, preparatory to scraping a mezzotint. 
— 3. The motion by which the design on a steel 
mill is transfen'cd' to a copper cylinder to be 
used in calico-printing. Compare millk, 7. 
rocking® (rok'ing), n. [< reck® + -ingt.'] An 
evening party in the country: so called from 
the practice once prevalent among the women 
of taking their rocks (distaffs) with them and 
spinning. [Scotch.] 

Oit Fastcii-c'en we had a rockin', 

To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin’. 

Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
rocking-bar (rok'ing-biir), n. ,, A bar supporting 
a grate in a furnace, so arranged that, when 
desired, tho grate will rock or tip over, 
rocking-beam (rok'ing-bem), n. In Wheat- 
stone’s automatic ti'ansmitter, an oscillating 
beam by tbe motion of -n’Mcb momentary con- 
tacts between the battery and the line-wire are 
made. 

rocking-chair (rok'ing-char), II. A chair 
mounted upon rockers. 

He has extracted a particularly important one. and lean- 
ing back in his roelcing-chair — that cradle for grown-up 
babies— is obeying my Lord Bacon and inwardly digesting 
the same. ir. ll. Baker, New Timothy, p. 32. 

rocking-horse (rok'ing-hors), ii. A wooden 
horse mounted on rockers for the recreation 
of children ; a hobby-hoi-se. 
rocking-pier (rok'ing-per), n. In metallic-hridgo 
construction, a pier which is fastened by a mov- 
able joint to the truss which it supports, and 
has its lower end supported by a hinged shoe, 
so that it may rock slightly from the vertical 
position as the superstructure expands or con- 
tracts when exposed to changes of temperature. 
The device obviates the necessity of supporting metal 
trusses on rollers or sliding plates resting on rigid piers. 
Tocking-shaft (rok'ing-shnft), n. Samo as rock- 
shaft. 

A pair of those levers, to act on the two link motions 
at once, project from the rocking-shaft. 

Jtankine, Steam Engine, § 388. 
rocking-tree (rok'ing-tre), n. In weaving, tho 
axle from which the lay of a loom is suspended. 
E. R. Knight. 

rockish (rok'ish), a. [< roclA ■+■ -is7(l.] Kooky. 
[Bare.] 

Bis carcasse on rocinsh pinnacle hanged. 

Stanihurst, jEneid, ii. 714. (Davies.) 

rock-kangaroo (rok'kang-ga-ro*), ii. A general 
name fortbewhallabees, or "small kangaroos of 
the genus Ralmaturiis .and (especially) of the 
genus Pctrogalc. Soe cut under Pctrogale. 
rock-kelp (rok'kelp), n. Same as rockweed. 
rock-knot'Weed (rok'not*wed), n. See Polygo- 
num. 

rock-lark (rok'llirk), n. See larlA and rock-pipit. 
rocklay (rok'la), n. Same as roquclaurc. 
rock-lea'ther (rok'leTH*fer), n. Same as rock- 
cork. 

rockless (rok'les), a. [< roefc! + -less.'] Des- 
titute of rocks. 

I’m clear by nature ns a rockless stream. 

Dryden and Lee, Duke of Guise, iii. 1. 

rocklet(rok'let), «. [< roc7.'! -1- -7cf.] A small 

rook. Biilwcr. {Imp. Diet.) 
rock-lever (rok'lev"er), II. An eqtiallzing-bar 
with a knuckle-joint in the middle of tho rear. 
Car-Builder’s Diet. See cut under ratchet-wheel. 
rocklier (rok'li-6r), n. Same as roquclaurc. 
rock-lily (rok'lil*i), n. 1. A tropical Americ.an 
cryptogamous plant, SclagincUa convoluta: so 
called from its rosette of densely tufted stems. 
— 2. In Australia, a showy white-flowered or- 
chid, Dendrohium spcciosum, gi-owing on rocks. 
It has large pseudobulbs, said to be eaten by 
the natives. 

rock-limpet (rok'lim*pet), II. A limpet which 
adheres to rocks; a patella, as Patella vulgaris, 
the common limpet. See cuts underp«fc/7o and 
patclliform. 

rockling (rok'ling), II. [< rockk -1- lingl.J A 
gadoid fish of the genus Onos or Motclla ; a whis- 
tlefish ; a sea-loach. Several species are distin- 
guished by the number of their barbels, as three-bearded, 
four-bearded, five-bearded. Also called gade. 
rock-lintie (rok'lin"ti)| n. 1. Tho twite. Lino- 
la flavirostris. Also rookie. — 2. Tho rock-lark 
or rock-pipit, Anthiis obsciiriis. [Scotch in both 
senses.] 

rock-lobster (rok'lob*ster), ii. See lobster, 2, 
and out under Paliiiurus. 
rocklO'W (rok'16), II. Same as roquclaurc. 
rock-lychnis frok'lik*nis), n. Any one of cer. 
tain species of Lychnis, once considered to form 
a genus Viscaria. 



rock-manikin 

TOck-manikin (rok'man^i-kin), iu A manikin 
oi the genus Jliqncola ; a rock-hird or cock of 
the rock. See cut uiider llupicola. 

Tock-maple (rok'ma'^pl), v, Seo mapilc^, 
Tock-mcal (rok'mel), n. In mineral., a ■white, 
cotton-liko variety of calcito occurring as an 
cflioroscenco, as at tho quarries of Nantorro, 
near Paris. 

xock-milk (rok'inilk), JJ. [Tr. G. A 

name given to a cr^'ptocrystalliiio mixturo of 
aragonite, witli calcito in a condition resem- 
bling chalk, and some organic matter. 
Tock-moss (rok'raos), n. The lichen Lccanova 
lartarcUj which yields archil; perhaps also ono 
of some other lichens, it is much used in the nigh- 
lands of Scotland ns n dyestuff, nnd is so called from 
abounding on rocks in nlplnc districts. See cut tinder 
ctidbcar. 

rock-mouS6 (rok'mons), n. A South African 
I’odout, Pctromi/s typicus. Soo cut under Vetro- 
mys. 

rock^nosing (rok'n6*’zing), n. See tho quota- 
tion. 

Whilst the good shlplies secure in these uusurvoyed nnd 
unauthorized liarhors (each master mariner according to 
ids nrcddcetloii), tlie boats go outside to natch for whales. 
If they succeed in capturing ono, frequently, if possible, 
tho vessel gocsoukand assists in securing It. Tliongh they 
are 6Up]>osud to return to tlic ship overj night, yet at this 
time the men arc often subjected to great liardsldp and 
danger. This is known ns the “autumn "or “fail flsliiiig,'' 
nml this method of pin siting It ns roeA-tifKfuf;. 

n^hcrica oj' U . S., V. il, 203. 

rock-oil (rok'oil), Ji. Petroleum, 
rock-ouzel (rok'o^zl), u, Thoriug-ouzcl. Soo 
out uiidor on:;cl. Also called rocl:~bIarI:hir(l. 
[Local, Eng.] 

rock-oyster (rok'ois*tor), », 1, An oyster 

growing upon a rock, as distinguishod from 
oysters found in. bods. [Didawavo.] — 2. An 
oystor-liko bivalve, nmrro'ivhisma, 
inhabiting tlio Paoilic coast of North Aniorica 
from AlasUu to California. 
rock-parr<vkeet (rok'par'a-kot ), «. Ono of tho 
Australian grass-parraUoots, Knphcinn petro- 
pliila, so culled from nesting in roclvs, 
rock-pigeon (roU'pi.j on), «. 1. The common 
pigeon, rock-dove, or rock, ('olnniha hem, tlio 
wild original of tin.' doniostie pigeon or dove, 
Sof* cut under rocf:~flov( . — 2. The sand-pigoon 
or sand-groii‘' 0 . Soo Vtcrorhd.r. 
rock-pipit (rok'pipMt), n. Tho liri(i.''h titlark, 
wator-pi]»tt, or hca-lark, who.so two most fro- 
<im*nt toohnical nunios arc Anfhiis (njiiatirusnml 
A, It has soeral otluTs, ns .1. prlnmiy, .t 

ruy<''-trix, A cnutiic^fnx {ai lleulck), .t /db/rulf.'? (Ureinu). 
luui A. iminttfnfjilix (DciihMid). This bud is the titlaik of 
rcntmnt (ITfii)), and Its eailu-st nrogiilzed ►clenlitU' dc'i- 
ignalion is Alnutln (ib^citnt of Latham 
Tlie resident rocK-pipit of tlie Ilriti'-li Islands i** certain- 
ly distinct fitiin tho scandinail.in l»iid but uhetliej It h 
conlliicd to lireat llritain or inhabits al.<ai some part <if 
c*intlnont!il Hurope, 1 liavc nut bein able to detenuinc 
with certaintj. 

Ji. U Sharpe, Cat. lllrds Ilrllish Mu‘'eiim(lS''ro, X. €01. 
TOck-plant (rok'plant), n. A {dant liabitually 
grow'iiig on or among roeks.— Rock-plant of St. 
Helena, scc rttruiium 

rock-plover (rok'pluv^or), 1. Soep/oirr. — 
2. The rock-siiipo. 

rock-ptarmigan (rok'tiir'mi-gan), n. Tlieptnr- 
inigan Latptpifsi vfn.s-, of cirenmiiolar and 
subarctic distribution, in winter w'hito with a 
black lull and a black stripe from bill to eye. 
Soo cut undvy jftarniifpui. 
rock-pulverizer (rok'puLvp-ri-zcr), n. A mill 
or machine for breaking stono or ore. Seo 
stonf~)niU, btoiir-rrushrr. 

rock-punch (rok'puncli), ». Same ns yraiiifc.2. 
rock-rabbit (rok'nib^it), «. A hyrnx, ns the 
Cape cony, Jlj/rax (‘ajunsis, called by tlio Dutch 
colonists I:U}kU{s. 

rock-rat (rok'rat), n An African rodent of 
the genus rdrinnyb, P. tijpn'ns. See out undor 
Pcfn/tnifb. 

rock-ribbed (rok'ribd), a. Having ribs of rook. 

The hills, 

llocl-ribhcil, and nncient :vs tho sun. 

Ilriiaiit, Thanatopsis. 

rock-rose (roVrdz), ». A plant of oithor of tho 
goncra ('istns and llelianthonnui. Thc.so genera 
are closely allied, nnd were liolh(« Ith others) Included in 
tlie Linneau genus Cirtux Tho speeles of UdiantUeumm 
are now often distinguished ns sun-roxc. Sec cut in next 
column, and cut under Australian rock-rose. 

Sec Ihhbcrlia. 

rock-ruby (rok'rh^bi), n. A ruby-red garnet, 
rock-salmon (rok'sam'^pn), n. 1. The coaUish. 
[Eng.] — 2. Acarangoid fish of tho genus Sc- 
riola, such as S. rivoUana, found from Brazil to 
Florida, nnd S, falcaia of tho Gulf of Mexico; 
an amber-fish. 
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rock-salt (rok'salt), «, 

Salt existing in nature 
in the solid form, as dis- 
tinguished from salt in 
solution, either in sea- 
water or in salt springs 
or lakes. Itock-snit made 
into pi isms nnd lenses is in- 
valuable in tlic study of the 
distribution of lieat in tlic 
spectrum of the sun or other 
spectra, nnd in similar in- 
vestigations, since it is very 
highly diatlicrmnnous even to 
the mys of long wnvc-Iungth, 
which ore largely absorbed by 
glass. Seo anffi. 

rock-samphire (rok'- 
snTu'fir), n. A plant, 

Crithmum tiiaii/i in iiui. 

Soo samphire. 
rock-scorpion (rok'- 
skoi-'pi-on), n. Aiiaino 
given to natives of Gib- 
raltar. [Slang.] 
rock-seal (rok'sel), n. 

Tho common lini'bor- 
senl, I’hocu riliiliiia, as 
commonly seen basking 
on tide-rocks. Seo ent 
iindor Phoca. 
rock-serpent (rolv'ser’'peut), ». 1. A roek- 

snakc. — 2. A venomous serpent of tbo genus 
Jliiiitiariis, family lilapkUc (or ATyVd.-c), native of 
India, and closely nllied to tbo cobra, tliongli 
tlio nock is not so dilatable. .Seo Jlmiganis. 
rock-sliaffc (rok'sliftft), n. In stonm-engines, a 
slinft that oseillutes or rocks on its .ionnmls 
instead of revolving; specifically, a \’ibr.ating 
shaft with !cvcr.s wliicli works ll'io slide-valvc.s 
of somo engines. Tlila inoite was Rcocmlly niloptcit 
licfore tlie iiilrodiietlon (>f llio iHrcct-actioii iiioiic ot work* 
lug (licm. Also rocUr.fhaJt, roelina-fha/t. 
rock-shell (rok'shol). n. A sjiocio.s of Purpura. 
The common roek-slioll is P. lapilliis. Somo 
writers loosely extend tlio namo to various re- 
lated shells. '.Seo cut under Purpura. 
rock-shrike (rok'shrik), ». Same as rocl'-thrimh, 

Pal ha III, IT.kl. 

rock-slater (rok'slu’U-r), ». A slater or wood- 
louse of the gomis Liijia, found on rocky coasts, 
rock-snake (rok'snak). ». A snake that fre- 
(luents rocks or rocky places; a roek-seriiciit ; 
specifically, a verv largo snako of tho family 
PillhoiiKl.r : a pytlion or anaconda, as J’l/lhoii 
motiirim, or an Australian inomberof Iho genus 
Man ha. The true r.ytlions arc coiilliicil to the wanner 
i.-irtsot the oht Uuilil; tint tlie term rack-Ftiale lias often 
Ik ell evtelule.I, ns aiini'imtln tmil heen tr.iusferroil, to the 
gi eat turns «( Aiaerien, lielmigiiig to the taiully Jlohl/r. See 
.llnrclin, nml ciitn iimler P‘itli<m amt PtiOioniil/r. 
rock-snipe (rok'snip), ». The pmplo sandpi- 
per, Tniiija (.IrquahUa) iiiaritima, which haunts 
rucky shores; the rock-bird or rock-])lovcr: n 
gunners’ name in Now England, 
rock-soap (rok'sOp), ». A minoral of a pileh- 
blnck or btnisb-black color, liavinga somewhat 
greasy feel and adbering strongly to tbo 
tongue, used for erayons and for washing cloth. 
It In a tiyilrateil sllleate of niuiainfmi) contninhig Eome 
iioii, nmt is jiroperly a nirietyof hnlloypite, 

rock-sparrow {rok'spnr'ii), II. A finch of the 
gcmis Pciraiiia. There arc (*. niicelep, ranging Ihiongti 
tlie greater ]iart of gurope. ,\rin, amt Africa. Tlie hest- 
klioan Is J\ ftuUn (oiigliially Prinmltn jirlronia of l.hl- 
liieiiR). known to the e.irly rngllsli onitthologists also ns 
llie rm'/.s/«irroir, riiecXfr.f, irliilntatlril. null /voliflt fpar. 
rmv. the last tleslgnntlon gh'hig ilso to tlie leehiileal 
term ftulta, hestowe.1 I.y Oinelhi In 17SS. This pjiarrow 
oecnrs feini ecntial Ihiroiie to China nml cis-S.iliarle 
All lea. 

rock-staff (rok'stiif), «. The lever of a forge- 
ticllows, or other vibrating bar in a machine, 
rock-starling (rok'stiir'ling), ii. Tho rock- 
ouzel. [Local, Scotland.] 
rock-sturgeon (rok'ster'jpii ), n. Same as ia1;c- 
.'iturgeon. [Local, U. S.] 
rock-sucker (rok'suk'Or), «. A lamprey. Soo 
Pctromgzan. 

rock-swallow (rok ' swol ' 6), «. A swallow 
which afiixes its nest to rocks: not specific. 

Lark nml chat nnd rock’Snvallow leaped to winp. 

L. Wallace, llen-IIur, p. 7. 

rock-swift (rok'swift), v. Abird of tho family 
Cypsclidx nnd f^eiius PanypUlOj ns 1*. saxatilis 
(or ?ncUniolcuca)t tbo Avliito-throntod rock-swift 
of western Novtli America, it nbounds In somo 
jilaccs In the Itocky nndotlicr mountains, frequenting tlie 
most Inaccessiblccliilsnnd precipices, where it nests, nnd 
usually dies at a great height and witli amazing celerity. 
It Is blackish, mostlywhlto underneath, with wlilte tips of 
tho secondaries, and is from 0} to 7 inches long and 14 
Inches In extent of wings. Sec cut under Panyptila. 



Uoclwtose iiUliaftthtmufM 

a, loncItiKlin.-r) section of the 
Hoover, petals .'ind scp-nls re- 
moieU; b, calyx; r. fruit. 
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rock-tar (rok'tilr), ii. Eock-oil; petroleum, 
rock-temple (rok'tem*'pl), n. A temple hewn 



Rock'tcinplc.— An interior at Ellom, Indi.-), with fsjjure of Oudra. 


out of the solid rock, as at Ellora in Hindustan, 
and olsowhero. 

rock-thrusk (rok'tlirnsh), n. Any bird of the 
genus v.ariously called MonticoJa, Pctrochicla, 
Pciroeossi/nhus, or Pctrophila. The species arc lo 
or 12 in number, nnd range from southern Europe through 
Afiica and to Chinn and Japan. The sexes are quite un- 
like; the males of nearly all have blue throats and chest- 
nut iireasts, with black bills and feet. The best-known, 
and iiic one to which the English name rock-fUrike ivns giv- 
en hy Latham In 1781, Is Jf. orP. mxaiiUx of southern Eu- 
rope nnd many parts of Asia and Africa, prettily variegated 
with cnbalt-hlue, blulsh-hlack, white, and chestnut. The 
blue rock-tlirush, also of Boutlicm Europe, and witii an ex- 
tensive Asiatic and African range, is M. or P. cijanca, the 
blue or Bolitar>’ thriisli of Latham (1783), with about thirty 
otiier name.s, and mostly of a dark shity-hluc color. Its 
oriental congener is tlic soHtnirc, or pensive thrush, jlL or 
J*. ffilUoria, ranging from Japan nnd Cliina through the 
Malay archipelago. AH thcsc.hirdsarcsaxicoline, nest in 
holes, lay blue eggs, and are fair Bongsters. They nppe.ar 
to be tbc nearest Old World representatives or allies of the 
American bluebirds of the genus 5’i'ah‘ft. 

rock-tools (vok'tolz), n, jd. Tools used in drill- 
iiifc rock. Seo cohlcdools. 
rock-tripe (rok'trip), n. [Tr. F. Iripc dc roclic.'} 
Liclions of the ficnus Unihilicaria. They grow 
ti])on rocks in higli nnrthcni latitudes, nnd have been (he 
means of ))rcservlng for weeks or months tho lives of arc- 
tie ti avciei-s. 'J he mime is suggested by tlic c.vpandcd and 
seemingly blistered tlinllus. 

rock-trout (vokMrout), ji. 1. Tho common 
Amcrienn brook-trout, Salvclhnts font}nalis, iis 
oc'cuiTing in Lake Superior. — 2. A ebiroid fish 
of tbo penus Jlcxoffi’ammus ; ospooially, the 
hore^at orbodioron,*)/. (Iccayrainmns, abundant 
on tlio Nortli Pacific coast of North America, 
about 18 inches long. Also called ifca-fro/if and 
slnrliny. See cut under JJcxayrannnns. 
rock-turquoise (rok'ter-koiz'), n. Seo fiir- 
fjiioisc. 

rock-violet (rok'vl^o-lot), n. An alga, Chrodlc^ 
jnfN Jolithus, growing on moist rocks in tho 
Alps, tho White Mountains, etc. Stones over- 
gi-own with it emit, especially when moistened, 
a strong frngi’anco of violets, 
rock-warbler (rok'wrir'’bler), a. A small Aus- 
tralian bird, so named by Lowin in 1822, respect- 
ing tho aflinitics of which there is nnicli differ- 
oneo of opinion, it was described a^ tlic ruddy war- 
bler by r.ntlmm in ISOl, nml a genus u ns framed for its re- 
cejilloii by (lould In 1837. It is now teehiilcally known 
as Oiipmn rubricata, niul placed by the latest authority in 
tlicoriiithologicalwnste-basketCriuiffMrfrt*). It isr»5 inches 
long nnd of n Booty-brown color varied with ruddy hues, 
nml cliiellyiiihahilB New South Wales. It iseaid to haunt 
rocky watercourses, nnd is sometimes called cnfnracf- 
hird. 

rock-water (rok'wfi^tOr), ji. Water issuing 
from a rock. 

It [the Ithonel was extremely muddy nt its entrance, 
when I BOW It, though ns clcarasrocAtrafcrnt its going out. 

^IrZfhVon, Remarks on Italy, Geneva, and the Lake. 

The river Wherfe . . . runs in a bed of stone, and looks 
as clear as roct-ienZcr. 

J)e/oe, Tour through Great Rritain, III. 121. (Dacies.) 
rockweed (rok'wed), ji. A seaweed of the gen- 
era PucuSf Saryassum, etc., common on (ho 
rocks exposed at. low tide. Fucm redctilosvs and 
P. nodosiix ore especially abundant on the New England 
coast. Sec i-'iicitf (for description and cut) and kclj)-, 1 (n). 
Also called rock^kclp. 

rock-winkle (rok'wing*'kl), ji, A periwinkle, 
Litlorina fnihtcnchrosn, frequenting rocks, 
rock-wood (rok'wud), 71. Ligniform asbestos. 
It is of a brown color, and in its general ap- 
pearance greatly resembles fossil wood, 
rockwork (rok'WL'rk), JI. 1. Stones fixed in 
mortar in imitation of tho irregular surface of 
natural rocks, and arranged to form a mound, or 
constructed as a wall. — 2. A rockery; a design 
formed of fragments of rocks or largo stones in 
gardens or pleasure-grounds : often fonning a 
kind of grotto. — 3. A natural wall or mass of 
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rock. — 4. Rock-faced or quarry-facedmasoury. 
See quarrii-faccd (witli cut), 
rock-wren (rok'ren), ??. 1. A wren of tlio ge- 
nus Sal]>inctcSj as iS'. ohsolctus: so called from 
its lial3it of frequenting rocks. The species named 
is common in the western parts of the United States; it is 
of active, restless habits, and has a loud song. Tlie eggs 



Kock-»ren {.Siil/'tnrfts chsclttus 


are from five to eitrht in number, crystal ^Olite spirsely 
dotted with reddish-brown. The biidis5,' inchts long, 
an<l of varied blended brow nlsli colors, the most conspic- 
uous markings being black and ^'.liite dots on the brown- 
i>h-gray of the upper parts. It is a near n-Iati\c of the 
canon-wren niul cactns-WTcn. 

2. The barking-bird of Soiitli America, llijiac- 
tes faniL The name is also given lo other 
members of the itimiiy rtcropttfclndic. See cut 
under 

rocky^ (r'ok'i), <t. [< rocl-'^ 4* -yl.] 1. Full of 

rocks; abounding in rocks: as, a roc/.'y moun- 
tain. 

Listening to the doubling roar, 

Surging on the rochj shore, 

/;arn-», Jfou can my poor heart be glad? 

2. Consisting of rock or rocks. 

Ectwh^t these rochj pillars (Labrkl sat. 

Mtltoii, r. L., iv. 5ia. 

3. Resembling a rock; lienee, bard; ’«tony; 
obdurate; in.su',coptibleof impros.'^iou; hard as 
a rock; as, a rnchf bosom. 

A Tochj heart, killing Ith enuUy. 

Ma'^'nnprr. \ irgln M.artjr, h. a. 

rocky- (rok'i), a. [< rod- + -yk] Disposed 
to rock or reel; hence, giddy; tip«y; <lizzy. 
[Slang, prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

Eocky Mountain bluebird, locust. See hlu( • 
bird, locust^. 

Eocky Mountain garrot. Clamndo ov Iiuo- 
jdiaht idaiidica, otherwise called Bdrroic'fi 
ffo hicn ci/c. Sec fja rro 1 1 . 

Eocky Mountain goat. See yea/, and cut un- 
der Haploccrofi. 

Eocky Mountain pika. Lorfoviys pnneeps, the 
little chief bare. 

Eocky Mountain rat. The pack-rat. See 
Xcotomn and rat^. 

Eocky Mountain sheep. See sherp, and cut 
under hiphorn. 

rococo (rq-ko'ko), 11 . [< F. rococo, appar. a 

made word, based perhaps, as usually e.\plain- 
ed, on rocaillc, rockwork (on account of the 



Rococo — An interior in Schloss Bmch^l. Baden, Germany. 
(From “ L’Art pour Tous.”) 
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rockwork wliieb figures in tbo style), < roclic 
(ilL. rocfl), a rock: see rocfci.] A variety of 
ornament originating in the Louis-Quatorze 
style and continuing with constantlj'^ increas- 
ing inorganic exaggeration and extravagance 
thronghont the artistic degeneracy of the Couis- 
Quinze. it is generally a meaningless, though often a 
very rich, assemblage of fantastic scrolls and crimped con- 
ventional shell-work, wrought into irregular and inde- 
scribable forms, without individuality and without ex- 
pression apart from its usually costly material and sur- 
loundings. The style has a certain interest from its use 
in a great number of sumptuous European residence^, and 
from its intimate association with a social life of great 
outward refinement and splendor. l^Iuch of the painting, 
engraving, porcelain-work, etc., of the time lias, too, a rc.il 
decorative charm, though not of a verj* high order in art. 
Hence mcocf* is used attribntively in contempt to note 
nnytliing feebly pretentious and tasteless in art or litera- 
ture. Compare Anrogwe. 

The jumble called rococo is, in general, detestable. A 
parrot seems to ha\ e inventcil the \\ ord ; and the thing is 
worthy of his tawdriness and his incoherence. 

Jjeiijh Hunt, Old Court Suburbs, iv. 
Rococo embroidery, ornamental nccdlew'ork and other 
fancy work of dtiferent sorts, the application of the term 
v.ai ying at diifercnttimes. Especially — (a) A kind of China- 
ribbon cinbioidirj*. (fc) A kind of Itomaii work, 
rocou (vo'kb). n. [F. rocou, roitcou, arnotto; of 
Braz. origin.] Same as aniofto, 2. 
rocta (rok'tsj). ». [ML. : sec A medie- 

val musical instrument, much used by tbo min- 
strels and troubadours of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It wa«i soiuewhat like the modern violin. 

rod^ (rod), n. f< ME. rod, roddc (with short 
vowel; orig. with long vowel, rod, rode, > E. 
rood), < AS. rod, a rod, jiole, also a measure 
of land, a cross, the (holy) rood, a crucifi.K, = 
OS. rodit, ruoda, a cross, = OFries. rotlc, a gal- 
lons, = I>. rofdc, a rod, measuring-pole, perch, 
= MLG. rfule, nid(, LU. rode, roodc = OIIG. 
ruota, MIKt. rvotr, (}. rnihe, rutc, a rod, polo, 
a rod of land, = leel. rotha, a rood, crucifi.x 
(ML. roda); jierbaps akin to L. rndta, a rod, 
stair, rod/a.v, staff, spoki*, ray (sec radius, ray^), 
Skt. rudh, Z<*nd nid, grow. Doublet of 
rood.'] 1. A shoot or slender stem of any 
woody plant, more c'^pecially when cut off and 
strippe^l of loaves or twigs ; a wainl; a strniglit 
slemier stick : a oaiu* ; also, anything of similar 
form : as, a brass nttl 

Vo rc-l)<iucs }t Titus c.irwd to Romo — that is to say, the 
.X. coiiiiuauinltiiiontc. \aion» rodil^, Moysos rod, a vcssell 
of gobl full of ni.uiiia 

.''ir J: (/nid/ord^, rjigrjtaago, p. -If* 
i’ walKiii' rifd inlill Ids hand, 
lie walktil tl»o rastlc roun’. 

llnrof //Iliac (('hilil's itallads, VIII 71). 

There shall ooinc forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a Rranch sh.dl grow «iut of his roots. Isa. .\i. 1. 

Spcciflcally — (a) An in«tniment of punishment or cor- 
rection ; a single switch or stick, oi a bundle of switches; 
hence, cluasliseiiieiit 

M Tctcr, as one soinewliat seucrc of nature, said plain- 
lie that tlic Jiinldc onelic was the sworde that must keepc 
tlieScholein ohcdicnce Asc/«7m,TlicScholciiiastcr,p 18. 

Thrice was I bc.atcn w Ith rod*. 2 Cor. xi. 2."i. 

A liglit to guide, a rod 
To chock the erring, and reprove. 

ITordiurw/A, Ode to Duly. 
(A) The badge of ofllce of certain olllclnls w ho arc In a sense 
guardians or contmUers of <»tliers, or ushers, marshal?, 
and the like. The use of rods of certain colors gives names 
to their bearers: as. In England, black-rod, grccn-rod, etc. 
Sec black-rod 

About this Time John Duke of I/aneastcr wa.s created 
Duke of Aqultnln. rceel\lng at the King’s Hands the Jtod 
and the Caji. as Investlliires of that Duchy. 

Dak'cr, Chronicles, p. 1-tU 

(c) A scepter; hence, figuratively, authority; sway. 

She had all the royal making.s of a queen ; 

As holy oil, Kdwnrtl Confessor's crown, 

Tho rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblems 
Laid nobly on lier. Sbak., Hen. VJII., iv. 1. b9. 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 

Graij, Elegy. 

(d) An enchanter’s wand, or a wand possessing the power 
of cnciiantment. 

Ye should have snatch'd his wand, 

And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 

And backwm J mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady. J/ifton, Conius, 1. 810. 
(c) A long, light, tapering, clastic pole used In angling, to 
wiiicli tho line is attached, now usual]> made in ndjustaiilc 
sections or Joints, and fitted with guides and a reel. There 
are eight woods commonly used for rods, of which four 
are solid (grecnhe.art, hlckorj*. ash, and willow) and four 
are hollow (East Indian bamlioo, Carolina anu West In- 
dian canc, white cane, and Jiinglc-cane). Rods have also 
been made of Iiard ruiiber and of steel. Jointed rods arc 
made in three or four pieces, of wlilch the laivcst and 
iicavlcst is the butt, and the slenderest is the tip. Thu 
Joints are fitted with metal rings or ferrules, and with 
small rings called gtndcs to receive the line. The reel is 
stepped into the butt, near its end, or otherwise suitably 
attached, as by a reel-plate. The special makes of rods aro 
verj' numerous, and their names idmost equally so. Re- 
sides being named and classed according to tho material 
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of which they are composed, as bamboo rod, etc., they are 
commonly identified with the name of the fish for which 
they ai’e specially df‘?igned; as, salmon-rod, tront-rod, bass- 
rod, etc. All rods ai <•, however, divisible into three classes, 
according to their make and purpose. These are (1) the 
jitj-rod, which is long, slender, tapering, tough, and highly 
elastic; (2) the froZh/j' 7 -rocf, which is comparatively short, 
stout, and stilE ; and the bait-rod, which is a mean be- 
tween the other two. Fly-rods are most used, with artifi- 
cial Hies. Split-bamboo rods are now manufactured for 
all kinds of angling. See /iz-rod, and cut under reek (/) 
An instrument for measuring. 

2. In viccli., bar slender in proportion to 
its length, particularly such a bar used as a 
brace or a tie between parts for connecting 
them, or for strcngtbeiiiiig a connection be- 
tween them. The term is uf,ed in a very indefinite 
manner, depending cntiielyupon individual judgnientor 
caprice. What some would call a rod would by others 
be called a bar. 


The rod in the shaft, known as the main rod or spear 
rod, is usually made of strong balks of timber butted to- 
gether and connected by strapping plates fastened by 
bolts. Encyc. Brit, XVI. 458. 

3. Specifically, in a steam-engine, tbo pitman 
which connects the cross-head with the crank; 
also and more generally called conncctiug-rod. 
The connection is made at tho cross-head to 
the cross-head pin, and at tho crank to tho 
crank-wrist. See cut under steam-engine . — 4. 
A measure of length equal to 54 yards, or 1C4 
feet. (Also called po/c and pcrc//.') A square rod 
is tiio usual measure of brickwork, and is equal 
to 272i scjuare feet. — 5. A shoot or branch of 
a family; a tribe or race. 

Remember thy congregation, uliich tbou hast pur- 
chased of old; the rod of thine inheritance, which thou 
hast redeemed. Rs. Ixxiv. 2. 


6. In anat., one of numerous slender rod-like 
or bacillary stnictures which collectively form, 
together with similar but conical bodies called 
cones, one of tho layers of which tho retina of 
the eye is composed, called tho layer of rods 
and cones, essential to tho function of vision. 
See cut under retina. — 7. In entom., specifical- 
ly, any differentiation of tlio anterior end of a 
retinal cell of the eye, which may unite to form 
a rhalxlom. See rAaZ/do/xcrc.— Bait-rod, a fishing- 
rod nsed with natuial bait.— Binding-rod, u tie-rod.— 
Boning-rod. See Aomn'?.— Cortlan rods. Same as rod5 
ofCoTii — CrystalUne rods, see crT/^/affi/ic.— Divining 
rod. v8ce (/iri/jini/-ro(L— Lengthening rod, an exten- 
sion-rod tUtcfl with screws at tho ends and used ns a long 
shank for im auger or a drill In deep boring, as for a tube- 
well. — Meckellan rod, in cmbryol., the cartilaginous 
basis of the mandibular or first postoral %Isceml arch 
of the embrjo of most vcrtebr.ates, about the greater 
distal section of which tho ossification of the lower Jaw- 
bone takes place, the proximal end being con\ertcd into 
the malleus of n mammal, the qmuliate bone of a bird 
or reptile, or tlic corresponding bones of low'er verte- 
brates. See cut under poifffo^imcfrfrtc. Also called J/ec4- 
cV* ffirii/ci/c.— Napier'S rods (or bones), a contrivance, 
commonly attributed to John S'apicr (1550-1017), but in 
fact licscrilied in the Arithmetic of Oronce Flnee(1632), 
for facilitating large calculations in multiplication or di- 
\ ision for those w ho do nut perfectly know the multipli- 
cation table. It consists of a number of rods made of bone, 
Ivorj', horn, wood, pasteboard, or other convenient ma- 
terial, the face of 
each of which is 
divided into nine 
equal parts in tho 
form of little 
squares, and each 
Itart, with the ex- 
ception of the top 
compartment, sub- 
flivided by a dex- 
ter diagonal line 
into two triangles. 

These nine lltUo 
squares contain 
the successive 
multiples of the 
number In the 
first, the figures in the tens' place being separated by the 
diagonal line from that in the unitb' place. A sutficient 
number of rods must be provided for each of the headings 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 0, so that by placing the pioper rods 
side by side any numtier maybe seen at the top. while the 
several multiples occupy, in order, the eight lower com- 
partments; when the multiple consists of two figures these 
arc placed one on each side of the diagonal line. There Is 
also a rod called the index rod, the squares on which are 
not subdivided into triangles. To multiply, for example, 
tho number G789 by5G: I’lacc four of the lods together, 
so that the top numbers form the multiplicand ; then 
look on tile Index-rod for C, the first number of the mul- 
tiplier, and on the corresponding coinparlnients of the 
four rods tho following disposition of figures w'lll bo found 
ranged In tho tw'o lines fonned by the triangles of each 

square 0234 

3445 



These added together make 40734 

Against f), on the Index-rod, the figures are. 0505 

3344 

33945 

The products when added give the sum 

required. .. 380184 


Division is perfonned In an analogous manner. Napier’s 
rods are still made, though they are of little use. — 
Parallel rod, in locomotives having more than one pair 
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of (hiving-wheels, n lod coinicctiup: tlio crniik-piirs of all 
thu <lri\ heels oo one side of tho engine, so that when 
one is inovcil hj llio j>iston-rod all will bo moved oqnally. 
Also called con;>ft/K/'»'od. — Pedal rod. See jjcdaf. — Per- 
forating rods of Sharpey. Same as Sharpeij's fibers 
(which see, under yiic*r).—Rod-and-cone layer ol the 
retina. Sec n /nuf.— Rod license, see Rods 

of Corti, the j)ill:u.s of tho arches of tho or^an of Coiti. 
The cvtcrnal lods u liich foi m the outer iitllais aic shorter 
and less uujuerous than the Inner lods. They cou'^ist of a 
cylindrical striated body u ith an expanded base; the up- 
per extremity is curvetl, and has someuhat the sh.ipe of 
the head of .a bird ; the hack part tlta into a ca^ ity between 
tlie lieadsof twoor more inner rods ; while the hlll-likt' pro- 
cess projects towanl tho reticular ineinlirane. The inner 
i(»ls ha^ e a striated bodj and an expanded base ; the lu'ads 
liave a concavitv n hlch receives the outer rods, and a pri»- 
cess entering: into the compo«»ition of the membrana reti- 
cularis. Tlio arches thus formed snjiporl the tint or and in 
nor hair-cells. .\lso called jnllnrstij Corf/.— Sotting-OUt 
rod, a guide or gage used in making n indon -frames doois, 
etc. — Split rod. (n) One of the rods intti m hich jilates e>f 
nixiught-iron are cut by means of slitting rolli't s, t<t lie af- 
terward made into nails (6) A fishing roil mailo in sec- 
tions of split hamlioo strips. —To Imvo A rod In plclUo 
for one. juVAfr-'. — To kiss tho rod, sce ki<^. 
rod^ (rod), r. ; j»rot. and pji. nuldnl, ppr. rod- 
(Iinif. [< nufl, > 1 .] 1. To rtivnisli with n rod or 

rod.s; spcciricnlly, in roccnl tiso, to furnish or 
oipiip witli lij^litnin^^-rods. 

Several other houses In the tow n w ei e rrnhUiI In thi' same 
wa\. Set Au\rr , N. .s., hVlII. 

2. To operate npon witli a rod, in any way. 

In most of the systems the e ihle is Inserted b^ a nroci -s 
technicallj called rothiin'i - that is, pn-hing nwls tliningh 
theduot fniin one manhule to the n« xt 

rircl /.'m (Amer). .\\I I H 
rod“t, It- A Middle lhit,'lisli fnrm of rootl^. 
rod‘h. A Mitldle ^hl^;ll^h f«)rin of rmlt 1, jirelerit 
of roll . 

rod-b.TCtCrium (rod'hnk-te'n-uin), n. A hneil- 
lus. 

rod-bfiyonot (rod'ha o-net ), n. Si'o /»»f »/ o/m f. 
rod-chisol (rod'oln/'el I. It. .\ ^Iiullis’ ein^el 
li.\ed to till* iMid of n rn»l, U'-'-d for ciitiini^ Iiot 
in ‘till. II. Knuiht 

rod-coupling tnid'kiip im^M. J, a •■Iiupliiig. 

or other do\ nv (or unit mg f li*> rods w Imdi 
carry tin- tools used in honng arto-mn wells, 

oll-W ells, ole. 

roddin (rod'm), H. a Senteli form of rairtm. 
roddill-trco (rod'm-tre. n. .\ S<-nteh form of 
mirnn-tn t . 

roddy trod'n. o. n»<l^ + ] Tull of rods 

or t w igs [ Uare ] 
rodo* trod) I’relon! of . 
rodC"f, " An ohsolrfi’ fiirm of riKid^. 
rOclO'h, It- ■\ Middle Iliighsli form of rood 
rodc4, A Middh- Iliigltsh form of Mo/l. 
rode"’ trod), n (<ingm idisenio ) .\ r<ip'' at- 

taehrd to a hoat-amdior or hillo.-K /Vrhv. 
[H.i> of l’und\ 1 

rod-end ■ roil'nid ). n. < im- of the ends .if a «’on 
noefmg-rod of an ongm.- if. \ »riMn*i) 

fit I. <1 \ < Minne.M Mi( tli.-l i* Ill 111* 111 ' e Ii w nil .i ^trap 

and bn* - . » and a k. > f.>r t U'ht> ning tie br'i* ^ w ht n 
till 1 liter w I ir s.nm {j|„, ^ e ilh j i-ii.A -t 

rodent iro dfnli. It. and n [x 1. rodiinf-}^. 
ppr. <if » o«/m # I > It . / "/// / / = Sp I 'g f r = < >r 
/vjf// gmi w ) ; nlkin l< » I </f/M f . Si rat <di : si-o f » I , 

1. I’romtli* h. f.M/» r* are also alt .< orro.// , 

I roih , ro-(i tint, I l<-, l 'f. Sht . r itdii. ,i tooth. | I, 
o. tfiuiwiiig. as rertum m.immals; liahilnnllx 
feeding upon veg« tahle -uhst am-rs. >\hieii ari' 
gnaweii or hitfeu lir-.l with thr front lerili; 
jM-rtaiumg to t)i«- Iioih nfm, <ir (thri-, 

or liaxing tin ir idiai-.elers ; ghnform. Roilcnt 
(Icnlltlon. *• <• ii' iififi' n. 1 

11. n. A memlier of ilu- ordi r Umii nfoi, 
lios'tn or f f /i»v > , a I o.h-nt iiiammn I : a gnunx < r. 
Ill t. niiti rit« 1 1 iiiiati |tr.d.>n.:i d sU . p l- n-.i nnk n.iw n 

!mi"ii.: T-rlrnt/ .''.■\i-nri' \ J 4iia. 

Rodentest nu-.i.-'i'iiv. I. II. ///. [.M. ) ."-uiiiimis 

/tiii/i ii/iii. 

Rodenti.a i ni-ilniVin-ii i, n, /.i [Nl,.. < I.. 

roilf iiim ISC oniniiilim, neat. jd. of lodimf.)--, 
ppr. of rodf ri . guiaw ; srr* rodfiit.] Aa oidir 
ol nifdaculnhaa jdaeinfal dtpliNo.hmt 1/f/m- 
ntilhti t he ga a \x ers . I h. hr dti b i*. n n t ith t h -rn dl 
< ' r< l>riim b iMng inn. li ..f t li< < < i ■ ic tlnm an.l <ilf e t.ir> 
|i >)ir ^ • Tp')-< d. .uid t III ( l«rJUl^ i tll'ioiiii b ii' • w I II .1. Him >1 
r.'-triiiii in front I In pi n cat it|.>n .ll-i ..id d d. < tdii di 
111 ' laid.'. Mie niidiiiliitori.d, X iiion-h niodtil.<i f.ir inn 
nin.: l.-ipfiiu' < tiiiil'le.'. or hwhiiiiilii^ iti< toiidxl. of 

111 . |.n\. r j,n\ h 1-1 ill long iixi' b-n;^ ll mlin d, .nid !■' le.r 

eon lined in :i -pt « i d -o. t, but gl id< - b.n k ju.d fort li, 
K(i t b it tb. low I r j l^^ i in III put to? w ml .iinl b e kw .ird 
ns Will a-. iiiM\.,i lip and ibiWM I In in.d ir ti.lll arc 
txpliallj il.lgiil on iliilr iroXMiH m \ irloiis iiittirn-.. 
Ill' \ .ir<- iH irl\ alw aj h :t 111 nniidu r al'oM- and li'dow on 
• R h fklr 1 Ilf prt 111 . d nr- nre sm dl or fi w , oft« n iioiii 
llifif are no .•iidiiis I lif inii-ots are I'lrg.’ strong 
bfaxil.v innmili-'I on (lndr front surf. ht, h. -.dpi iform or 
be Mled ton sharp i dge, and grow i out innall> from jk r 
sisicntly ojicn jnilps . f Indr roots tniversi mm Ii or ii« utl> 
all of the boin-s of either jaw. In the are of a elnle 'Mie 
tjpic.a! imrnher of lnel«ors is -j uboxe ami In-low, or one 
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pair of upper nml under front teeth ; exceptionally, ns in 
the rabbit tribe, theie me sinnll siipplcnientnry upper 
Incisors, crowded together and concealed heliind thu 
functional pair. In somugroniis, ns Arvicolin/r, tho molar 
teeth lue perennial, like tho incisors. There being no 
eantnes, and the preinolais being fexv and Email, if any, 
there is a great gap between tlie fiont and the liack teeth. 
Tho typical nuinherof teeth is 10, xxltich olitalns xvitli fexv 
e.xcci>tionH throughout theniurine seiies of rodents i in 
one genus there are only VJ. In thehystrieine series there 
are normally *J0 teeth, in one genus 10. In the sciuiine 
series thefeeth aieahxays either ‘JO or 22; In tholeporine 
sei lea thei e arc 20 or 2i>. Tills order is I»y fur the laige.st 
one among mammals, and of xxorld-xvido distribution ; its 
numerous memheiH are adaiited to every' kind of life. 
They are mostly of small si/e, a rahhlt being far above 
tlie average; tho beaver, poreiinhie, or coypou Is a very 
large rodent, and the capibnra Is a giant. The order is 
divisible into 2 stibordeiH : (1) lleMiifeutata, enormnl or 
blunt-toothed rodents, exee|dIonal In having t loxver In- 
cisors, and extinct; (2) Diipliciilnitnta, subnormal or 
ilouble-loothed rodents, w lib {upper iiict.aors : tlitse are 
tho hares, rabbits, and pikas; and (0) Siniplicutentala, 
normal or simple-tootbed rodents, xviihonly 2 Incl.sors 
above and beloxv. The last fall in ft series : (1) //»/*fn- 
ctmwrphii, the hxstrichie series, hieltidhig the porcupines 
nml xery niimeroUKrelatcil hirm**, chleily.''Outh American, 
as the eaplhaia. eoyjKiii, envies, viscaehas, chinchillas, 
octodonts, ete. (see eiils under rop/torfi, eot/j>ou, rabbit- 
f-piirTfl, jn>rcupiue, and J^laf/itHlon)', (2) Mt/ainorpfta, the 
murine serle-, Ineltidhig rats and mice of nil kinds 
(see cuts iiiidir and rire-fteUl)', and (::) 

SeiuToinorphn, tin* seliirlne series, or tlie sqitlnels, spiT- 
inophlles. marmots, be.iver. etc. (see eiits timler .«lrrf<»- 
hearer, and /»nii‘nV.«h>//). In addition, tlie iJuidlei- 
dent todents are (i) I.a'ioiiu<rpUn, the leporine setles, the 
same as tlie stiliorder //i//'fiVub utata. (.see ent under J.a- 
Many foHH||.s<»fnlUIiese groups are known. There 
are 2 it or 21 families of living lodenl^, and Ifsi getura. 
The onb r correspoiiiis to the IJiiin an (Hire*, and Is nifu 
often e.dled bv that name. Al*o called llit*»Tet. SeecnlM 
under ] ei»-riil:r, and te-ilpri^ft-nn. 

rodontial (ro-dni'slinl). u. of <ir jmrlnining to 
tho liothntm. Saturt , XLIl. IIKI. [Iviiro.] 
rodeo (ro-da'o). « [Sp. rodto, a phum forenttlo 
at ji mnrkol or fair, aKo a going ronnd, a ronml* 
nlioiil road. < rodiir, go round, < L. roUtrr, go 
round, w load : sm- ndot/.] A gallioring <if <*at- 
tlo to ho hrandod or imirkod; a round-up. 
[ralifortini.] 

1 Ir lam li ox% m r wlm give* tlier» <f<o takes Ids ow n cat- 
lb* . and diivi s till in In w Itb till om s to be bnimb d. 
b vv log In the r.-fei-groiind tin* < nttle Ih .irlng the brands 
of rdl otln r ratieln no 

A' li II I/ .'III, A ‘-ntnnn r in a <*aiioti. p. 2r,\ 

rod-fi.sh trod'lish), ». a lisli timl may ho taken 
with a rod; any gamo-li'-h. 
rod-fishcr troil'iish'orb 11 . Olio whofishos witli 
a rod ; a rodstor. 

rod-fi.shlng irod'lislr'ing), a. Tlio art or prao- 
tioo of ti‘-hing witli a rod; tly-li^lnng; angling, 
rod-fructification (rod'friik-ti.li-ka'shpn). »J. 
In but., u vp.-nitl -iiiiplo {pinidiojdioro in Hii.-i- 
do*m»/»/ h ', iMinsistmg of a short hramdi of tin* 
laxoohum from wlii.di siaall gunidia-liko rods 
an* ah-ei-i'd — fortih*. Iiowovor. only in tin* 

ft t no dint ,7 tiin ht /. 

rodge ‘ roj i. ri ( rormorl> also noA// . origin oh- 
si'tiro. 1 'I’lio gadwall. or gr:i\ diiek. t ‘Imidt tiis- 
mi's .'^oe eat nndor ('fmidtlosnin^. 

[I'r.iv. Kiig.] 

I bf /..i f ’• i» in Jl unto the li lie In --e l.ut vi t 

III. r. Is gr* it dill* r* m e In tin- n*»url»biin nf v« bleb tin v 
make. Vetoter. \ Is lUft » nil \ it.viii h'ligitn, p M* 

rod-gr«'linile rod'giairnl). n. Ono of tlio grati- 
tilos in tho outer iitioloar la\or of tin* {-••tina 
whii'll are eo]inooti-d with the nnlv. 
rod-lioldcr irod'lodMor*. n One who holds or 
iisi H u lishnig rod. 

I In V I bus d* I r« i**- tin r* lit il of w at* < Itlur from lu t 
• »r ri’ I t • t-ler* 

Ctj' It I«'h]ilcil I!«bHMt"r vlt. -A. {Ihic-e. />irf.) 
rod-iron tro.ri'» rn). n. Ivoilod round iron for 
muN. fonoos, ole. 

rod-knightf, »■ t>noofaoljivsof*.» rvitorswho 
In-ld tlioir himl hv si-rving Ihoir loids on horso- 
hai'k. Mni'-lon. 

rodlet (rod'loix. II. [< riid^ -f- -Af.] A haidl- 
liis or iod-haot'-num. 

r.illri'tli .iii'l Klib- ll•‘l rt til'll iidcr«*e«KS I m iv grow into 

r* 'fh f* or b n ilU /teller r.illinl \n it. (Iran*- k I I'-h 
rod-lino (roiriin). a. .\ lisliiiif^-lino not wonml 
on a retd: used hy anglers in <listinotion from 
n t l-liio . 

rod-inachlnc (roirma-shon’). ». In iroofArror/;- 

iiof, a mai'lnnofor out ting out oyliiidrioal stick's, 
sai'li ns jdijs, dowels, ehair-ronnds. and hroom- 
laimUes. It has a putter on the priiudjxle of a 
hollow anger, and tijMTates on stjuareil .stnlV. 
rodinan (rod'nmn). a. ; jd. rmAm ii (-nu'ii). A 
man whose duty it is to carry tht* rod ns(*d in 
surveying. 

Rodman gun. See {imd, 
rodomol (rod'o-mol), ». f= Sp. rodomrl, < Clr. 
/'odni', a rose, + fii/i = L. a/rf, honey; soo nor 
and mrir-.] Tlu* juice of rosps inixpd with honey. 


rodwood. 

XL dayes to belioldc on heven 

In juce of rose a scster [sextarius) that weel smelle 

A poundc hon>', and name it rodomcllc. 

I'alladius, llusboniliic (E. E. T. .S.), p. 150. 

rodomont (rod'o-inont), a. and a. [< F. rodo- 
mont, < It. rodomonic, a bully, < llodomoutc, 
Iho narao of the bravo but somoxvhat boastful 
loader of tho Saracens against Charlemagne, in 
Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso,” xiv., earlier (in 
Boianlo’s “Orlando Innamorato’’) llodamontc^ 
lit. ‘one who rolls axvav mountains,’ < rodarc 
(< L. roUirc), wlieel, roll, + monte (< L. mous), 
a mountain: see rotate and amaaf.] I. n. A 
vain boaster; a braggart; a bombastic fellow ; 
a bully. 

Ho vapoured; [but] being pretty pharply admonished, 
he fiulekly beeamo mild and culm, a postuie ill-becoming 
Rucli a rodoviojit. 

Sir T. Herbert, ifeniorials of King Cliarles 1. {Todd.) 

II. a. Bragging; vainly boasting. 

He had thought to have ben the leader 
Had the Tuateli gone on, 

Ami trininpbt our whole nation 
In Ills rodomont fa.shlon. 

Ih Jonson, Slasqucof Owls. 

rodomontade (rod'^o-mon-tad'), n. andff. [For- 
merly nl.^^o rliodnniontadc, rodomontado ; = G. 
rodomontade, < OF, rodemouiade, rodomontade^ 
rotoniontadej F. rodomontade, < It. rodomontataj 
a boast, brag, < rodomnntc, a boaster; see rod- 
omont.'] I. a. Vain boasting; empty blusterer 
vaunting; rant. 

I conhl Hhcxv that the rlmdomnutades of Almanzor arc 
neither f>o irrational as his, nor so Impoitsihle to be put in 
execiitlnn, Drinlen, Of Heroic Hays. 

Timr Pldl nifd to bore me after dinner with endless 
r/R-'/'mnmfnd/j about his pn.islon and hli charmer. 

T/iaekerap, I’lilllp, vIIL 

II. I5ni(:Ki"K- 

I ilon’l know what’s the matter xillh the boy nil this day; 
heli.'i'i got Into such n rtiodomniitadr manner all Ihlsmoni- 
Ing. (hHid-natured Man, il. 

rodomontade (rod'o-mon-tad'), r. f. ; pret. and 
pl>. rodoniontadf d, ]»pr. rodomniitadintj. [< rodo- 
niontadr, a.] To boast : brag; bluster; rant. 

Ahti»e w hlfh ritt In his free-lance days henjied upon 
the *• dt »iit rite rbf’di'ninntaiUti’i mlnl'iter." 

I.'dinburtjh AVr., CXLV. 

rodomontadistt(inil'o-iiioii-tri'(list), n. [<rodo- 
inniiliiilr + -I'.v/.] A bliistrrinc boaster; oncwlio 
(ir vaunts. 

\N hen this Jlbi^hmumtadiei had cndeil his jierlUms Ktory, 
It w.is dinner time. 

Ii. Terr}!, Voyage to East IndIn, p. 157. 

rodomontadot (rod’A-mon-tuMo), a. and a. 
|Si'p rodomontade.'] I, a. 1. Kodomontade; 
also, a of roilomontadc ; ti brag. 

1 have hi ird a Ilheay ner make a l:ri<lontnntniln that he 
wiiv goo*l a ileiitb man ns Don I'hllippi hlmst-lf. 

Hrtr,n, I.etteis, I. iil ;i2. 

*‘.so.** he. "If a r/ii-ff'ninnfn'frt w 111 do any good, w hy 
do )i>n not ray ina phli>sy I>l.iry, III. ^ro. 

2. A Musten'r; a braggart. 

.Mo*t tdrlMy he emiu « elf ; like yonr r'-foj/mjifrrdo. 

A’. Jvioiin, t’ynlhl.i‘8 r.extl*, v 2. 

II. a. Bragging; blustering. 

hngf ri”f' Picture of tho Dnko of Lorma, 

w h' r* In he b paint i d like a (Jlant, In nrlng uji the Mon- 
an hy of .Sjeiln, that of I nuice, and Hie Pope dom upon his 
slii'uldirf. //f'lreA, betters', I. Ill 11. 

rodomontador (rod'n-inon-tfi'dpr), a. [< rodo- 
montadf + Same tis rodoniontadi'-i. 

rod-plancr (rod'pkVnor), a. A machine-tool 
ospopially doj-igiK'd forplaning the ponneeting- 
rods of locnmotivps, gnide-bar.s, etp., and for 
similar worl:. J\ II. Kniitht, 

Rodripiics’B aneurism. ’ A varicose aneurism 
in wImpIi the sao is formed in the tissue iinmedi- 
atidy pontignons to tlie artery. 

Rodrigxies's coordinates. See enro'dinate. 

rod-ring (rod'ring), a. Oiu' of the small rings 
or guides tlirougli xvliieh the line parses along 
tin angler’s rod. Tlio ealiber i.s generally about 
six times that of tin* line. 

rods-goldf (rodz'grdd), a. An old name of tlio 
marigold, (iirarde. 

rodsman (rodz'man), a.; j)!. rod'-nieit f-inen). 
Same as rodntan. 

rodster (rod'sK-r), a. [< rod^ + Ono 

who ns(‘S a lisliing-rod ; a rod-fishor; an angler. 

It !«» the intention of a nninbor of our local ro<htcr.^ to 
have the citv for dllferent Ftream«. 

Jlailii Teleirraph, Sept. 2, 1SS2. {liitrjie. Diet.) 

rodwood (rod'whil), a. (')ne of several MT'st 
Indian slinibs or trees; L.rtia Thannda of tho 
I!ixini,r, sevei'al species of ICntjcnia (ns K. jtal- 
ten.y, tho blael; rodwood, and IC. a.Tillan‘^, t lie red 
rodwood), and ('atjijdrantlie.'i Chijtracidia of the 
Mi/rtace/v, tho Avhite rodwood. 



rody 

rodvt, A Middle English form of ruddy. 
roe^ (ro), n. [< ME. ro, roo, ra, < AS. rd, rdhy 
n'lha, raa, m. (also, in comp., rdh-dc6r), a roe, 
rd(]c, ricfjc, f., a wild she-goat, a roe, = D. rcc, 
TOO, roebuck, = OLG. reho, MLG. re = OHG. 
rch {rch-), n., reho, m., rcia, f., MHG. rcch 
(rcli-), G. 7'ch, u., OHG. rcia, f,, also ^riccha, 
MTIG. "^rickc, G. riclr, f., = Icel. rd, f., = Sw. rd 
= Dan. raOj roe, roebuck.] 1. The roe-deer. 

I is ful wight [swift], God wnat, as is a ran. 

Chancer, Rcevo's Tale, 1. IGG. 

Now than am I light ns a roo. York Plays, yi. 2S1. 

Asahel was as light of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam. ii. IS. 

2. Improperly, the adult female of the hart ; 
the doe of the stag or red deer, 
roe- (ro), a. [Oftener in pi. roc.^?; earlymod, E. 
also rouijhcs, pi. : prop, roan or rone, as still in 
E. dial, use (the terminal -?? being mistaken lor 
the pi. suflix as in cync, Idnc’^, shoon) ; E. 

dial, roan, rone, roun, rown, rawn, and vdtii ex- 
crescent -d, round, early mod. E. also roughne ; 
< ^lE. rownc, raivnc, < AS. *hrogn (not recorded) 
= ^ILG. rogen, rogcl, LG. rdgen = OHG. *']iro- 
gan, rogan, rogo, MHG. rogen, rogc, G. rogen = 
icel. hrogn = Sw. rom = Dan, rogn and ravn, 
roo. Root unknoum ; some compare Gr. /cpd/c;;, 
KgoKa7.T], a rounded pebble, L. calx, lime, a stone, 
dim. calculus, a pebble, Skt. ^arkara, gravel, W. 
enreg, a stone, etc. : see c^7xi.] 1. The spawn 

of a fish. That of the male is spenn, called milt or Roft 
roc; that of the female is the mass of eggs, distinguished 
as hardroe. Roc is much eaten, either iti its natural state 
or variously prepared. See hotaryo, caviar. 

From fountains small Nllus flude doith flow, 

Even so of ramus do rnichty flsclies breid. 

E. Jaynes IV. Chron. S. J‘., iii. 4S0. {Jamieson.) 

Tlie hie flschc fhe-flsh) spawnis his lucltis. And the 
Echo fische [she-flsh] hir rcuou'^. 

JJcllejulcn, Descr. Alb., xi, (Jamieson.) 

2. The spat\Ti of various crustaceans, used for 
food, as the berry, coral, or mass of eggs of tho 
female lobster. — 3. A mottled appearance in 
wood, especiallvin mahogany, being tho alter- 
nate streak of light and shade running ^-ith tlio 
grain, or from end to end of the log. 
roebuck (ro'bnk), n. [< JCE. roobukkc, ran- 
hnkc, rabukc = D. rcchok = G. rchhock = Icel. 
rdhukkr = Sw. 7-dhock = Dan. raahuk; as roc^ 



Roebucl, (Cafreolus tapraa). 


+ huck"^. Cf. roc-dccr.'] The male of the roe- 
deer; le.ss properly, the roc-deer. 

roebuck-berry (rd'buk-ber^i), n. A low her- 
baceous bramble, lluhus saxatilis, of the north- 
ern Old World; the stone-bramble; also, its 
fruit, which consists of a few rather large rod 
grains. 

roed (rod), a. [< roc2 + -cd2.] Having roe, 
as a fish; containing spawn developed to tho 
stage.in -whicli it is known as roe. 

The female or roed fish. 

Pennaixt, Ilrit. Zoul. (ed. 177C), 111. 107. 

roe-deer (rd'der), n. [< IklE. roodcor, < AS. rdJi~ 
dc6r = Icel. raudhdyri = Sw. rddjur = Dan. 
raadyr; as roci -f dccr.'] A species of the 
genus Capreolus, C. caprcca or caprea, formerly 
Cervus capreolus, of small size, elegant form, 
and very agile, inhabiting most parts of Eurojic, 
including Great Britain, and parts of Asia; a 
roebuck or roe. The animal is only about 2 feet 3 
Inches high at the shoulder, and weighs CiO or 00 pounds ; 
it Is of a rcddish-hrown or grayish-brown color, with a 
large white disk on the rump, and verj* short tail. The 
antlers of the male arc about a foot long, erect, cylin- 
dric, and branching toward the tip. See cut under roe- 
buck. 
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roe-fish (ro'fish), n. A fish heavy with roe; a 
lipe fish, or spawner. 

Rcemeria (re-mo'ri-a), «. [NL. (A. P. dc Can- 
dolle, 1821), named after J. J. Koctner, 17C3- 
1819, a Swiss naturalist.] A genus of polypet- 
alous plants of the order l*apavcraccic, the 
poppy family, and of tho tribe Enpajjaverex. 
It is characterized by a linear, usually thrcc-valved cap- 
sule opening down ncaily to the base, by pitted seeds 
destitute of a crest, and by flowers with two sepals, four 
petals, many stamens, and a sessile stigma with dellexed 
lobes. The 3 species are natives of the Mcditciraucan 
region, naturalized in fields in temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia, 'ihey are annuals resembling poppies, but 
rcadilj’ distimriiished by their long and valvular fruit, and 
by their less dilated stigmas. They bear dissected leaves 
and long-stalked violet flowers, if. hyhrida lias a pretty 
flower, and is somcttmc.s planted, but the petals fall very 
quickly. It receives the names purple horned poppy and 
mind-rose. 

roemerite (rem'er-it), n. [Named after F. A. 
hoentcr, a German geologist.] A basic sul- 
phate of iron, occurring in tabular triclinie 
crystals of a brownish-yollow color. Also writ- 
ten idmentr. 

roenoke, n. See roanokc. 
roepperite (rep'er-it), ». [Named after W. T. 
llocppcr of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania.] A va- 
riety of chrysolite from the zinc-mincs in Sus- 
sex coiuity. New Jersey, it is peculiar in contain- 
ing, besides iron and mngncsiiim, considerable amounts 
of zinc and manganese. Also spelled roppcritc. 

roesslerite (res'ler-it), n. [Named after Dr. C. 
Rocsslcr of Hanaii in Prussia.] A rare mineral 
consisting of hydrous ar.^eniate of magnesium, 
and occurring in white ciystallino plates. Also 
spelled rdsslciitc. 

roe-stone (ro'stdu), n. A rock having the ap- 
pearance of tho roo of a fish; oolite, 
roff. An obsolete preterit of rive^. 
rofft, n. A Middle English form of roof^. 
roffia, rofia. n. See radlia. 
rogt, V. t. [ME. roggen, ruggen ; a var. of rock^, 
q. V.] To shake. 

IJiTu she royyeth and awaketh softc. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 270S. 

Re romede. he rnredc, that rogyede allc the erthe, 

So rnydl> ho rappyil at to r><»t hymsclvcne. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S ), 1. 781. 

rogamentt, [< LL. rogamentum, something 
asked, a question, < L. rogaic, ask: sco roga~ 
fioH.] A postulate or axiom. 

Rogate Sunday, same ns Itogation Sunday. 
rogation (ro-g;Vshqn), n. [< OF. rogation, ro- 
gasion (pi. rogation.s. Rogation days), F. roga- 
tion s= Pr. I'ogazo, ntazo = Sp. rogacion sz Pg. 
roga^dc.<<, pi., prayers in Rogatiou week, =s It. 
I'ogazionc, < L. rogatio(n-), a supplication, an 
asking, < rognre, pp. rogatus, ask. Of. ahrogaie, 
interrogate, supererogation, jircrogative, pro- 
rogue. etc.] 1. Ill Jtom. juri.sprudhicc, the do- 
niaml by tho consuls or tribunes of a law to 
bo passed by tho pooi>lo. — 2. Litany; suppli- 
cation: especially as said in procession. 

lie (lllEliop iInmcrcUBj perfccteth the Eogationsor Lita- 
nies before in use. Hooker, Eccles. Tolity, v. 11, 

Rogation days, the sionday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
before Ascension day. Tlic special obsciw'micc of these 
days with Lasting and rogations (litanies and public pro- 
cessions) was first introduced by Mamertus or .Mnmercus, 
bishop of Viciino In southern Franco, about A, n. 470, at a 
time of general illstrcss arising from earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, floods, and other troubles. It soon became gen- 
eral in Gaul, and spread to England. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church (which adopted the observance about 800) the 
Lit.any of tlie Saints is said in procession on these days. 
In the Anglican Church the Rogation days arc appointed 
days of fasting or abstinence, and it w'as formerly the cus- 
tom to say the Litany, to read the homily and exhortation 
given In the Rook of lloiniUcs, and to perambulate the 
parish. 'Jlic custom of perambulation (which see) is still 
observed fn some places In England, Also called gang- 
days.— Rogation Simday, the Sunday preceding Ascen- 
sion ilay. — Rogation-tide, the time of Rogation days.— 
Rogation week, tlie week in wliich the Rogation days 
occur. Also called procemon meek, cross-tccck, gang-week. 

rogation-flower (rq-pri'sliqn-flou^C*r), n. An 
01(1 World milkwort, Polygala vulgaris, %vhieli 
blooms (Itiriiig Rogation week and was carried 
in processions. Sco wilkworf. 
rogatory (rog'a-t(>-ri), a. [= F. rogntoirc = It. 
rngatorin, < L, rogator, an asker, solicitor: see 
rogalioii.'] Seeking information ; authorized to 
collect or engaged in collecting information. 

Many countries aid one anothers judicial proceedings 
by consenting tlmt their judges may accept rogatory com- 
missions, or act ns agents of foreign courts Urn the pur- 
pose of examining witnesses or otherwise ascertaining 
facts. TToofjici/, Introd. to Inter. Daw, §70. 

Letters rogatory. Sec letter^. 
roger (rojV'r), «. [A familiar use of tlie per- 
sonal name linger, < OF. Eager, < OHG. Euodi- 
gcr,(j!.Endigcr. Cf. ro&ml.] 1. Aram. Sco 
Collins Miscellanies (1742), p. 116. (Halliwcll.) 
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[Prov. Eng.] — 2t. A rogue. [Old cant.] — 
Roger of the buttery, a goose. Halliwell. 

Roger de Ooverley (roj'6r de kuv'er-h). 
[Named after Sir lioger de Coverley, one of the 
members of the club under w'hose direction tho 
“ Spectator” professed to be edited.] An Eng- 
lish country-dance, corresponding to the Yir- 
ginia reel. Also called Sir Roger dc Covei'lcy. 

After . . . dinner . . . comes dancing, . . . reels and 
flings, and strathspeys and Poger dc Coverleys. 

Motley, Coirespondence, I, 353. 

rogeriant (ro-j6'ri-an), n. [Appar. < Soger, a 
persou’s name, + -/(!)!.] A wig. [Rare.] 

The unruly wind blows off his periwink- . . . 

Tlie sportful wind, to mock the headless man, 

Tosses apace his pitch’d llogerian. 

Bp. Uall, Satires, III. v. 16. 

rogersite (roj'erz-it), ». [Named after Prof. 
W. B. Sogers.'] An imperfeetJy knon-n mini r- 
al oeeiiiTing in the form of a thin wliite crust 
upon the samarskite of North Carolina : it is 
essentially a hydrated niohate of the yttrium 
metals. 

roggan (rog'an),)!. [Ci.rog.] A rocking stone. 

See rocking. Jlulliwcll. [Prov. Bug.] 
roggenstein (rog'en-stin), n. [G., lit. ‘ rye- 
stone,’ < roggen, = E. rye, + stein = E. stone.] 
A kind of oolite in which the grains are ce- 
meuted by argillaceous matter. The roggenstein 
nnticlinnl is the uplift in which are the important mines 
of Stissfurt in Prussia, and its vicinity. 

Toggle (rog'l), V. t. and i. [Freq. of rog.] To 
shako; jumble. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 
roghtlesset, a. [ME., appar. an erroneouslj' 
formed word, equiv. to reckless (after roghte, 
pret. of reck): see reck, reckless.] Reckless; 
careless. 

Dreding yo were of my woos roghtlesse; 

That was to me a grevous hevinesse. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. C, f. 110. (Balliwell.) 
rogue (rog), n. [Earlymod. E. also roag, rogc; 
< OF. rogue, presumptuous, malapert, rude, 
hcnco used in E. as a noun, a surly fellow, 
a vagabond ; prob. < Bret, rok, rog, aiTogant, 
proud, haughty, bimsk; cf. Ir. Gael, rucas, pride, 
arrogance.] 1. A vagrant; a sturdy beggar; a 
tramp. PerBons of this character were, by the old laws 
of England, to be punished by whipping and having the 
car bored with a hot iron. 

Wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee nith swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw? Shak , Lear, iv. 7. 3H. 

Uos. Methinks ’tis pity such a lusty fellow 
Should wander up and down, and want employment. 

Bel. She takes mo for a ronue !— You may do well, madam, 
To stay this wanderer, and set him a-work, forsooth. 

Fletcher, Wlldgooso Chase, ii. 3. 

2. A knave; a dishonest person; arascal: ap- 
plied gouerally to males. 

We’ro bought and sold for English gold — 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation. 

Bums, Farewell to a' our Scottish Fame. 

3. A sly follow; a wag. 

The satirical rogue says here that old men have giey 
beards, . . . and that they have a plentiful lack of wit. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 197. 

4. A mischievous or playful person : applied 
in slight endearment to chiltfren or women, 
(’omparo roguish, 3. 

Ah, you sweet little ro^wc, you I 

Shak., 2 Ren. TV., ii. 4. 233. 

What, rob your boys? those pretty rogues? 

, Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vii. 27. 

5. Aroguo elophant(wluchseo,undcre7c/)/m»/). 
— 6. A plant that falls short of a standard re- 
quired by nm’ser^Tnen, gardeners, etc. 

When a race of plants is once pretty well established, the 
seed-raisers do not pick out tho best plants, but merely gi» 
over their seed-beds, and pull up the rogues, as they call 
the plants that deviate from the proper standard. 

Darivin, Origin of Species, p. 42. 
Rogue elephant. See riepAuuf.— Rogue-money, in 
Scotland, an assessment laid on each county for defray- 
ing the expense of appiohendiiig oftendei-s, maintaining 
them in jail, and prosecuting thorn.— Rogues and vag- 
abonds, an appellation under which, in English law, fall 
various classesof persons who may be summarily commit- 
ted, such as fortune-tellers, persons collecting alms under 
false pretenses, persons deseiting their families and leav- 
ing tlicm chargeable to the parish, persons windeiing 
about as vagrants without visible means of subsistence, 
persons found on any premises for an unlawful purpose, 
and others. Rogues and vagabonds may be snmmaiily 
committed to prison for three months with hard labor. 
See vagrant.— RogUCS’ gallery, a collection of photo- 
graphs of notorious law-breakers, kept at police headquar- 
ters.— Rogue’s march. See iuarcAS. — Rogue’s yarn, 
a rope-yarn distinguishable from the rest of the yarns 
in a lope, sendng to identify lopc made in government 
dock-yards. In rope made in Fnlted States navy-yards the 
rogue syarn is twisted in a contrary direction to the others, 
and is of mnnlla In hemp rope and of hemp in manila rope. 
—Wild roguet, a vagrant by family inheritance. 

A wildcRoge is ho that is borne a Roge : he is more subtil 
and more gcuen by nature to all klnde of knauciy than the 
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other. . . . I once rebukinpr a nv/W ro£;c because he went 
idelly about, he sliewed me that lie was a beg^erby enher- 
itance — his Grandfather was a begger, his father was one, 
and lie must nedes be one by good reason. 
irnnii;ii//or Common Cursctors quoted in llibton- 

[Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 507. 

= Syn. 2. Cheat, sharper, scamp, swindler, 
rogue (rog), V.; pret. and pp. roffucd, ppr. ro~ 
(juing. [Early mod. E. also ro/yc; < «.] I. 

'intrans. 1. To play the rogue; jday knavish 
tricks. [Rave.] 

And ro^Mi »-7 virtue brings a man defame, 

A jiackstatr epithet, and scorned name. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanlc, v. 101. 

2t. To wander; tramp; play the vagabond. 

Yf hobo but once taken soc idlyc ro'jing, ho may juinnish 
him more lightlyc, ns n ith stockes or such like. 

Spomcr, State of Ireland. 

II. trails. If. To call (one) a rogue; denounce 
as a rogue ; stigmatize as a cheat or impostor. 

It may bo thou wast put in ofllcc lately. 

\\ hieh makes thee rogue mo so, and lajle so stately. 

Jottn Tanlor, Works (1030). 

2. To cheat; injure by roguery. 

That envious Scotchman, Sandy Macraw (n scurvy limh 
of the coa.sUgunrds, who livoil by poaching on my burn 
rights), had set himself uj) iilth a boat, forsooth, on pur* 
pose to rogue me and rob me the better. 

li. 1). Ijlackuwre, Maid of Sk'T, v. 

3. To uproot or destroy, ns jilants which do 
not conform to a de.siretl staiulard. 

'I’hc destruction of horses under a cci tain sire \\:is or- 
dered. and tins may tie eomp.ire<l to tbertw/nni'/ of plants 
bj nurserymen. Ditrinn, drigin of speejes, p. i.;. 

rogue-house (nig'lunis). n. A pi'ison; 11 locl;- 
iil). Uiilliirrll. [I’rov. Kii".] 
roguery (ro'gor-i), pi. roiiinrnu (-i/.). [< 

riiiinc + -rri/.] If. Tlio life of a vagrant; vaga- 
lioailism. — 2. Knavisli IricU.s; clicaling; I'raial; 
ilislioni'st pi'iu'tivas. 

You rogue here lime in this s.iek to*) tlu re i' nothing 
liut riijuiTii to lie foini'l in \ lllanoii'* man 

Shifh.. 1 Urn 1\ . il 1. I'l'i. 

I'eter had Iat<.l> done some r-"n(i‘ri, > that foieed turn t<> 
aboeond. Tale <if a lull, vn 

3. Waggery: ureli tri<'ks : miseljiev<iusne>s. 
rogue's-gillifiowert (rog/'jil i-il<ni-7r). n. An 
old name of tiie rocket llf'^iuns matrtnutUy. 
l.ijU . 

rOj^eship trog'ship), U. (< ma'n + .n/o/j ] 
The eharaeli-r or •^tate of a rogue; uNo, u ro* 
gui''h person. [Itare.] 

Jiamh. It.ink and rotten I*! ^In not * 

Slmre Vutir “pUllc rd/mv/oyo 
''li.ill not miike me so, 

.t/noTn.'/er, fltj M.ul.im, III 1. 

roguish (rd'gl'-li), it. [< yiujitc + .i.shK] If. 
Vagrant; vagabond. 

Let H follou the old carl, atid gi t the Pedlatn 
To le id him « hen- In uouhl hi* rd ;i/n»A madiu 'S 
Allow s Itself to nil) thing. .I.t.ir, 111. 7. loj 

2. Kiiavisli; fraudulent; ili.slione^t. 

The law of twldence. n law \ery excillentlj <*.dcnlati<l 
for tile jircser> atloti of the ll\es of Ills Ma)i->«t)‘s rogtti/h 
bUtiJeets. I’lrl'lni-i, .Xiiiella, vl. 3. 

3. Mi*«ehievons ; playftil. 

An" hlie liaslwn hjiirkllng ni’tiirt^h ceii 

J!urii% <Jn I'e^xiMiek Hank** 

roguishly trd'gisli-in. adr. In a roguisli nuiu* 
ner; like a rogue; knavisldy; mis<dm‘vously. 

roguishness (rd'gi.'.li-ne'*). ‘/i. The ^tare‘or 

ehanietiT of being rognis.li. (ai Knn\er). (/<) Mis- 
cble\ouBnc*‘9 ; arcluiesa . si) cunning a-, tlie rd;;rfi.*/»nr-f 
of a took 

roguyt (ru'gi), n. [< nigiii +-»/!.] Knnvisli; 
dl^llunest. [Rare. J 

Car. (Jjpsies, and >el pli k no pockets'’ 

All Infamous and rnguu ' 

Mt'lillrtnn, Spanlvll t<)p*->, II 1 

rohan (ro'ban), II. [Also niliun. rninnia ; E. 
Ind.] A large East Indian tree, Sniiiuida fibn- 
fagdy also called n d or bastard ci dnr, rrd-irnod, 
tind AV/.sf Indian niaboganij. its liark Is tonic and 
astringent; Its wood is lieav), daik. and liuralile, aiul is 
nsc'l for purposes of construetion. 
roi (ro'i), n. [Maori,] The root'^toek of the 
brake, l*(nris afjiiUnia, Mir. (snil/nta, which 
wlieti roasted was formerly a slajile article of 
food with the ahorigiiie.s of New Zeahind. 

roicondf, a. [ME., < or. ^'nurond, < E. riibicnn- 
di(s\ red, ruddy: sec rabicuud.] Ruddy; rubi- 
cund. 

Welc eolourct by course, eleuc of his face 
Itede roi'cond In white, ns the Itouso fressbe 

Dcftructinn 0 / Troy (Ik Ik T, S ), 1, 3771 

roidt, a. [ME. void, rugdy < OF. roidr. F. rnidc, 
raidCf < L. rigidiis, stilt: see rigid. Cf. redour.'] 
Stiff; stout; violent. 
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That bemoth In Lbrewys opunly to say — 

“A Jioid beste vnreasonnble, that no llule holdes.” 

Destruction of Troij (E. E. T. S.), 1. 442S. 

roidlyt, adv. [ME., < raid -I- -fy 2 .] Violentlj-. 

Hit the linthill o the hede in liis liotc nngur. 

And rent hym doiin roidly ryght to the sadill. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1, C0S8. 
roignef, n. See roin. 

roiPt (roil), i\ i. [< ME. yoilen, rogJen, prob. a 
var. of roidoiy roll, used in the same sense : see 
roll (I., 12), and cf, ro/TAJ To run; wander; 
roll; rove. 

Tvist so, qnod Gregorio, rcHgiotiii roileth, 

Storucth and stynketh and stclcth lordus almcsscs, 
That oute of couent and cloystrc coueyten to libbe. 

Piers Ploinnan(li), x. 2a7. 

The lletyngo strem that royleth doun diverslyfro hy 
mountaygnes is nrested and tesisted oftc tymo hy the cn- 
countryngc of a stoon. Chaucer, Itoetliius, 1. meter 7. 

roil- (roil), r. t. [Formei-ly alson)///c; alsodial. 
n/c(soinotiinesspellodri/?c), the common colloq. 
form in the U. S. (cf. oil, dial, ilc, point, dial. 
pint, etc.). (^/) According to Stratmann, < OF. 
rorUr, rohr, roller, ve.v, disturb, bent, particu- 
lar uses of the orig. sense *rolF: see ro/M, roll, 
(b) In another view, prop, rile, and orig. as a 
noun, AtE. ryal,riall, foam, fermentation ; per- 
liaps < OF. roille, rouillr, F. ronillc = Pr. roill, 
rust, mildew, fungous growth, nit. < L. rohigo, 
rust: sec rob/.] 1. To rondor turbid by stirring 
up the ilrogs or sediment : as, to roil wine, cider, 
or other li(|Uor in casks or bottles. 

The liuidf ihnvn Ptream roiled the woH’h water above. 

Iti'iji'r A'er//j. Exninen, p. (Davies.) 

I li.id dug out the spring and made a well of clear gray 
water, where I could iHi» up a p.illfnl without rtntiwj It. 

Thorenu, Wahlen, p. 

1 ihh-l for one cool cup of water clear, 

Hut drink llic rdrd 8tieam of l)Ing breath. 

Jones Very, I’oeniP, p. 7S. 

2. To e.xeite to some ilegrec of anger; annoy; 
vex: now more eiuiiinonly, in collofiuinl n.'ic, 
1 tie. 

Mb bpIrlt.H were ver) inueh roilrd. 

Ih-nf Lord Guilford, 11. tA (Davies ) 

\<iu liave alwnjs l»een oue of tlie l»e«t fellowp In the 
woild, . ami the inont gt nenniM. and the most eordlnl — 
th.it )tMi Inoe. only )ou do nVe me when jou sing lh.it 
confounded Mii)f.ilr twang. I’liillp, wil. 

3. To iierplex. [Eoeid.] — 4. To salt (hsh) by 
means of a loder. 

roil’h, /». [Eail\ mod. E. roi/lv ; < ME. rode, 
mifli . origin uiieeilain.} .\ i'lemish lior.sc. 
r<dldaina'« the prbe hoi>e presIt 
Haglit to the iJejne, and tiic Pi'itr toke 

l>e-truett»n of Troy (Ik Jk T. .s.), 1. b;g57. 

It) t!i» good hw immingr of Imrsei many tin n bane ben 
p'lmd, iimi MMitrar) wl*.- In a tlim*roii’<e r<>r/h-. where the 
wait r hath mielh c«»me !«• IiIp bely. liU leggen hath hilt rctl, 
wherli) mall) a good ami propre man hath perh'hetl. 

.S’tr T. V.lyot, The Goxerimur. I 17. 

roller < roi'h'r), /I. f< rod- + -rrP] Ainnehini* 
ftir sailing small fisli, as n revolving )»ox turned 
by means of a <*nink. [North Carolina.] 

roily troi'li ), a. [Also dial, nig, nhg ; < ro»/- + 
-//hj Mmltly; turbid: as, ro/b/ water. 

Then flow nwa\, my pweety pap, 

.\ml 1 will make xtm Indl) ; 

Ntw eatcli a wo<»tIiniitrH Irixfy na]>, 
l or ftar )»»u plmitld get roiY»/. 

./ /■ Ci»>j‘er. rionecT, \x. 

The Ptream« full mnl roily The Cfnfurj/. X.WII. 1U7. 

roinf ( roiii), n. [Also rogne : < ME. rotnc, rotgnv, 
< ()F. nnngin, rogne, roni/m , scurf, mange, seab- 
biiie.ss, iteli, F, rognr, itch, = Pr. ronha, runha 
= Fat. rongn = Sp. mna = Pg. nmha = II. rogna, 
itch; perhapw < \j. rolngo, ndngo {-gin-), rust, 
mildew, iiKi* son*, nleer. scab: see ronion.'] A 
scab or si'iirf. 

Hlr nekke wsih of gotnl fu<:oiin 
In lengtlie amt gretne'.ve hj nstmij, 

MUliuiite lde)iie, Peahbe, or roynr. 

Jhnn. of the Jto*e, |. 55:1. 

roinisbt (roi'nish), a. [Also roguish ; < rnni + 
(T. nnnon.s'.] Mangy; scabby; hence, 
mean; jnillry; scurvy. 

M) loid the royniih clown, at whom po oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh. Ip also mPslng 

!^hok\. As you Like It, il. 2. 8. 

roinoust (roi'inis). a. [Also roi///o«.v; < JIE. 
nnnous, roignou.*t, < OF. roignenx, roingnenx, 
rungncux (= l^r. rognos, ronhos, rnnhos = Cat. 
rougoszz: Sp. roiioso = l*g. roH//oso = It. rognoso), 
mangy, scabby; perhaps < L. rolaginosns, rusty, 
mangy, etc.. < robigo (rohigin-), rust: see rom.] 
Scabby; rough; crooked; worthless. 

The foiilc croked bowe lihlouB. 

That knotty was and al ror/nnnx. 

Horn! of the Pose, 1. OSS. 
This argument Is al roiynous; 

It Is not worth a croked hrcrc. 

Jtom. of the Hose, 1. 6100. 
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rointt (roint), V. See aroint. 
roistt (roist), V. i. [Early mod. E. rotjst; cf. 
roister.] Same as roister. Cotgravc. 

The vayne glorious, . . . 

Whose humour the roysting sort continually doth feede. 

Udall, lloister Doister, Trol. 
I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks. 

Shale., T. and C., ii. 2. 203. 
roister (rois'ter), 11 . [Also rogstcr; < OF. rus- 
tre, n nifiian, roister, a particular use (with un- 
original r) of OF. rustc, rnisic, a rustic, F. rus- 
tique: sco r»5b'c.] 1. A rioter; a blusterer; a 

roisterer. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

They must not part till they have drunk a barrcll, 

Or straight this roystcr will begin to quairel. 

. Times' M’hUtle (E. E. T. S.), p. CO. 

The natives were an honest, social race of jolly roysters, 
w’ho had no objection to a drinking bout, 'and were verj' 
merrj' in their cups. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 92. 

2, {_(. roister, r.] A drunken or riotous frolic; 
a spree. 

roister (rois't6r), V. i. [Also rogstcr ; < roister, 
//.] To bluster; swagger; bully; be bold, noisy, 
vaunting, or turbulent. 

A gang of vnevry roistering devils, frisking and curveting 
on a Hat rock. Irving, Knlckcibocker, p. 348. 

Her brother lingers late 
With a roystcring company. 

Tennyson, Maud, \iv. 2. 

Tlic wind Is roistering out of doors. 

Lowell, To Charles Eliot Xorton. 

roister-doistert (rois't6r-dois'ter), n. [First 
recorded in the title of the first English comedy, 
Udall’s “Ralph Jioi.'<ter~Doistcr” (1553); a va- 
ried redupl. of roister.'] A roisterer. 

I have . . . seen the mad-bralnest roistcr-doieter in a 
country diished out of countenance. 

0. JInrvey, Pour Letters, 
roisterer (rois'ter-er), n. [Also rogstcrer; < 
roister + /'E] One who voistcr.« ; a bold, blus- 

ti'ving, or (nrbnlcnt fellow. 

Midmost of a rout of roisterers, 
I'cinlnlnely fair and dissolutely pale. 

tennyion, Geraint. 

roistering (roisMer-ing), p. a. Swaggering; 
rude. 

She again riicnnntrr<i “ Dick ” Talbot, now grown more 
rcf/x/rnaf/and bloated than i ver, and manles the lover of 
her )outIi The Aendemy, Jlarch 1, IfeOff, p. 148. 

roisterlyt (i- 0 is'tfi--H), a. [< roister -I- -[i/l.] 
a loislei'or; bliislcring; violent. 

A mad world, whore such pliamcfnl stufT Is bought and 
polil : and w here puoh roiderly varlel*^ may he sullered to 
play upon whom they lust, and how they lust. 

y. Harvey, Four Letters. 

roisterly (rois'tvi’-li), adr. [< roislcrti/, a.] In 
a bnllyinf;, violent niannci-. 
roisterous (rois't('r-us), a. [< roister + -ons.] 
Violent; blnsteiy; n]ii'oavion>i. [Rare.] 

Wai tlio like ever heard of? The rni/,«f<Tf)if«youngdogs ; 
carolling, howling, breaking the I/ird Abbot'.s sleep! 

Carlyle, Past and JTc.«ent, ii. 15. 

roitelet (roFtc-let), n. [Also rogtekt: < F. roi- 
trlet, a ])otty king, a wren (Cotgiuvc), dim. of 
rof, a king: see /’m/.] If. A little or jietty king; 
a royalet. 

('ansnig the American roytrlcts to turn all homagers to 
that king and the crown of England. Ileylin. 

2. In ornifh., a kinglet or goldercst ; a small 
bird of the genus Jicgnliis. 
rok, n. See /'orV 

roka (ro'kii), n. A large lilast African tree, 
Trichilia enictiea, whose fruit is considered 
emetic, and whoso seeds yield a fatty oil. 
rokambole, n. See rocambole. 
roke (rulv)* [< ME. rol:c, a vnr. of rclr (= 
01). rol:c, etc.): see reeJA.] Mist; smoke; 
damj). 

in) stc. Nebula. /’arc., p. 43(5. 

rokeage, rokeo (ro'knj, ro'ke), n. [Also rou- 
vheage, golragc, golcagnc; Amcr. Ind.: orig. 
form uncertain. Cf. nocalr.] Indian corn 
parched, pulverized, and mixed with sugar: 
eommonly called pinole. [Local, U. S.] 
rokelay (*rok'e-la), n. Same as roqnelaurc. 
roker{ra'ker), n, [Prob. connected with /'o/'/rZ/l, 
and tlnis nit. with /w/-.] A species of Jiaia ; 

0. specially, the tliornbaok ray. 

The English word rokcr in most cn.scs .clgnlflc'! thorn* 
hack, but is occaslonnlly employed to denote any species 
of the ray family, with the exception of the skate. 

A*, and Q., 7th sen, VII. 140. 

Into lobsters and crabs which have become by reason of 
age of lighter weight are Introduced portions of fresh 
haddock or roAcr. Lancet, So. 3455, p. 1025. 

rokett, rokette^t, «■ Middle English forms 
of roclicA. Destruction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 

1 . 13525 . 



rokke 

rokkef. A Middle English form of rochl, rocTfi, 
etc. 

roky (ro'ki), a. [Also roaky, rooky; < ME. roky, 
misty, < yoke, mist : see roke and rceA-l.] Misty; 
foggy; cloudy. Say. 

or inysty. Ncbulosus. Prompt. Parv,, p. 430. 
He ... in ft roky hollow, belling, licftrd 
The hounds of ilaik. 

Tennyson, Last Tonrnainont. 

Kolandic (ro-lanMik), o. [< Jiolando (sco dcf.) 
+ -K’.] Pertaining to Kolando, an Italian 
anatomist and physiologist (died 1S3I). Corn- 
par** po.'itrolanfiic {prcrolandic is also used). — 
Kolandic fissure. Same as fissure of Bnlamlo (which 
ser, nndLT/b’'-nrc).—Bolandic funiculus. See/n/uVn/nf 
of Ilalnn-io, under .Cinncnhw. — Rolandic line, a line on 
the *nrfftce of the skull (or head) niarking tlic jx.i'sition of 
the It'sure of Kolando beneath.— Rolandic point, the 
intersection of the Kolandic lines with the median jilane 
and with each other on the surface of the skull. It is 
about half nn inch behind the middle of the line passing 
over the skull from the glabella to the inion. 
rolet, I’* An ohsoloto form of roll, 
rolet, [A var. of roll.'] A unit of quantity 
formerly in use in England, defined by a statute 
of Charles II. as seventy-two sheets of parch- 
ment. 

role (rol), n. [< F. role: see roll and rotarf/.] 
A part or character represented by an actor; 
any conspicuous part or function assumed by 
any one, as a leading public character.— Title 

r61e, the part in n play which gives its name to the play, 
ft-s Hamlet in the play of “ Ilumlet,'' or .Macbeth in that 
of “ Macbeth.” 

roll (rol), r. [Early mod. E. also roicl, roirlc, 
roulc; < ME. rollcn, rolcn (= D. rollcn = MUG. 
rolcn, G. rollcn = Iccl. rolla = Dan. rullc = Sw. 
rulhi), < OF. rohr^ rollo'y ruder, roclcr, roulcr. 
F. roukr, F. dial, rolcr, roller, roll, roll up, roll 
along, go on wheels, = Pr. rolar, rotlar=. Cat. 
rotolar = Sp. rollar, rular = Pg. rolar = It. roto- 
lore, ruUarc, < ML. rofularc, roll, revolve, < L. 
rofula, a little wheel, dim. of rota, a wlicol: see 
roffll. Cf. roll, »,] I. intrans. 1, To move 
like a carriage-wheel; move along a surface 
without slipping by perpetually turning over 
the foremost point of contact as an instantane- 
ous axis: as, a ball or wheel rolls on the earth; 
a body rolls on an inclined plane. 

The fftjTO hodo fro the halce hit ffcll] to the erthe. 

That fclc lilt foyned (spurnedj wyth her fete, tlicrc hit 
forth rolcd. 

Sir Gaicaync and the Green Kni'jht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4‘2S. 
The rolling stone never gathereth mossc. 

Ueyu'ood, Proverbs (ed. Shamian). 
That goddess (I'ortuncl blind, 

That stands upon tlie rolliny restless stone. 

Shak., Hen. V., III. C. 31. 

2. To run or travel on wheels. 

The wealthy, the luxurious, hy the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 
ilay roll in chariots. iVordxicorlh, Excursion, li. 

3. To revolve; perform a periodical revolu- 
tion. 

Tlie Toiliny Year 

Is full of Thee. Thomson, Hymn, 1. 2. 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 

While the stars hum, the moons Increase, 

And the great ages onward roll. 

Tennyson, To J. S. 

4. To turn; have a rotatory motion, generally 
reciprocating and irregular, e.specially in late- 
ral directions: as, the .ship rolls (that is, turns 
back and forth about a longitudinal a.vis). 

Eis eyen steepe, and roUynyc In his hcede. 

Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 2bi. 
The poet’s eye, In a fine frenzy rolUny, 

Doth glance from lieavcn to earth, from carlli to heaven. 

Shak., .M. D.. V. i. 12. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled, resigned 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. 

Pope, Odyssey, vi. 205. 
The ship rolled and dashed, . . . now showing us the 
whole sweep of her deck, . . . now nothing hut her keel. 

Dickens, David (Jopperfleld, Iv. 

5. To move like waves or billows; also, to 
move like a considerable body of water, as a 
river. Each particle of water in a wave revolves In a 
circle, and tliough this cannot he seen, tlierc Is a vague 
appearance of a wlieeMike movement. 

M'ave roUiny after wave, where way they found. 

If steep, with torrent rapture. Milton, 1’. L., ^ii. 293. 
Tlie rolliny smoke involvc.s the sacrlflce. 

Pope, Dunciad, i. 248. 

6. To fluctuate; move tumultuously. 

What diil’rent Sorrows did within thee roll f 

Prior, Solomon, il. 

7. To tumble or fall over and over. 

Down they fell 

By thousands, angel on archangel roll’d. 

Milton, P. L., vl. 694. 
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8. To omit a, deep prolonged sound, like the 
roll of a ball or tho continuous beating of a 
drum. 

Near and more near the thunders roll. 

Bums, Tam o’ Shanter. 
A rolliny oi^an-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

9. To enroll one’s self; be enrolled. 

He lends at legal value considerable sums, wliich he 
might highly increase by rolling in tlie public stocks. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 40. 
Papillion. Eight honourable sharpers; and Frenchmen 
fiom the county of York. 

Wilding. In the last list, I presume, you rdl. 

Foote, The Liar, i, 1. 

10. To trill: said of certain singing birds. 

The continuous loll is possessed almost exclusively by 

tlie canacj’, and the nightingale is one of the veiy few 
birds that share to some degree tlio faculty of rolliny at 
uiiy pitch of the voice unintcrniptedly. 

AiydeVtn’s Ann. Cyc , 188d, 'p. 87. 

11. To lend itself to being coiled up in a cylin- 
drical form: as, clotli that rolls well. — 12f. To 
ramble; wander abroad; gadabout. Compare 
ro/71. 

That like proverbe of Ecclesiastc, 

MTiere he coinandcth and forhcdetli faste 
Man sh.a! nat sulfie his w^yf go roulc aboiite. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Wife of itatli’s Tale, 1. fir)3. 
These unruly rascals in their rolliny disperse them- 
selves into several companies, as occasion serveth, some- 
time more and sometime less. 

/Jarman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 20. 

II. trails. 1. To cause to rotate; whirl or 
M'hecl. 

When thou shalt speake to any man, rolenol to fast thyno 
eye. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 70. 

Bolling his greedy eyeballs In his head. 

Shak., Lucrcce, 1. 308. 

Now heaven In all Iiei glorj* shone, and roll’d 
Her motions Milton, P. L. vH. 409. 

We have liad enough of action, and of motion we, 

Boil’d to starboard, roll d to laiboaid, when the surge was 
sectliing free. Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 

2. To cause to move like a caniagc-wlieol; 
cause to move over a surface without sliding, 
by pcwpettially turning over the foremost point 
of contact : as, to roll a cask or a ball. 

Wlio phall Totl us away the stone from tlie door of the 
sepulchre? Mark xvl. 3. 

3. To turn over in one’s thoughts; rovolvo; 
consider again and again. 

The yongfst. which that wcute iinto the toun, 

I'ul ofte in hertc In* ndleth up and doun 
Tlic beautec of thise llorins newe and brjghtc. 

Chaucer, I*ardoncr 8 Talc, 1. 370. 
I came homo rolliny resentments in my mind, and fram- 
ing schemes of vengeance. 

Sieift, Letter, Sept. 9, 1710. {Scayer.) 

4. To wrap round and round an axis, so as to 
bring into a compact cylindrical form: as, to 
roll a piece of cloth; to roll i). sheet of paper; 
to roll iiarchmcnt ; to roll tobacco. 

As tlie snake, roll'd In a flowering bank. 

With shining checker’d slougli, dotli sting a child. 

Shak., 2IIcn. VJ., Hi. l. 228. 
He lies like a hedgehog roll'd up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself w'ith his prickles. 

Hood, ^liss Kilnianscgg, Her Dream. 
The lied, in tlic day time, \s rolled up, and placed on one 
side F. fl'. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 20. 

5. To bind or infold in a bandage or wrapper; 
iiiwrup. 

Tlieir Kings, wliosc bodies are . . . hqipcd in white 
sklnnes, aiulroirfed in mats. I*urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 705. 
Wliat time tho focinnn's line is broke, 

And all the war is roll’d In smoke. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

6. To press or level with a roller; spread out 
with a roller or rolling-pin: as, to roll a field; 
to roll pic-cnist. 

It is passed between cylinders often, and rolled. 

Couper, Flatting Mill, 1. 3. 

7. To drive or impel forward witli a sweeping, 
easy motion, ns of rolling. 

Anu chalky Wey, th.at rolls a milky wave. 

Pope, M indsor Forest, I. 344. 
Where Afrlc’s siii.ny hmntalns 
Boll down tlieir golden sand. 

Bp. Ilebcr. ilisslonary Uymn. 

8. To give expression to or omit in a prolonged 
deep sound. 

Tlicy care for no understanding : it is enough if thou 
canstreff up apafrof matins, or an even-song, and mumble 
a few ceremonies. Tyndalc, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 243. 
3fan, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, Ivl. 

9. To utter with vibration of the tonguo; trill. 


roll 

Don’t, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 

Try over hard to roll the British R. 

0. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 

10. Jnjirhitinf/, to make (paper) smooth by pass- 
ing it under calendering rollers. [Eng.] — 11, 
To turn over by degrees, as a whale when cut- 
ting in. At ftrstthe whale is lolled carefully and gently, 
then more quickly, as the blubber is hove up, and tlie liead 
is cut off at last. 

12. In (Inivi-jihvjing, to beat with rapid blows 
so as to produce a continuous souiui.— Rolled 
chop. Secc/iopl, 2.-^RoUed cod, boneless cod, prepared 
l)y lolling several slices into parcels which are packed in 
ho\es. iTradc-name.) — Rolled glass. See pZas«.— Roll- 
ed plating. See plate, v. h— Rolled rail. See rm'Zi. 
= Syn. 2. Sunny, etc. Sec rock'-, v. t. 
roll (rol), 71. [Early mod. Ei also 7'owl, rowle, 
roulc ; < ME. rollc = MD. rol, D. rol = MLG. rol 
= MIIG. rollc, rullc, G. rollc = Sw. rnlla = Ban. 
rullc, < OF. rollc, rode, roulc, F. role (see role) 
= Pr. rollc, rotllc, rullc = Cat. rotllo = Sp. rol, a 
list, roll, rollo, a roll, record, = Pg. rolo, rol =; 
It. ruolo, rullo, ruotolo, I’otolo, a roll, list, < ML. 
roiulus, a roll, list, catalogue, schedule, record, 
jwop. a paper or parchment rolled up (cf. vol- 
ume, ult. < L. volvcrc, roll) ; cf. rotularc, roll up : 
SCO 7'oll, V. Tlio ML. roiulus, a roll, is partly 
from tho verb, and not wholly identical with L. 
7‘Otulus, also rotula, a little wheel, from which 
tlio verb is derived. In the later senses direct- 
ly from the mod. verb.] 1, A cylinder foiTned 
by winding something round and round; that 
whicb is rolled up: as, a roll of wool; a roll of 
paper. 

Tlie gentlemen . , . hauingtheyrheadeshoundcaboute 
witli listes and roivtes of sundiy coloures after the maner 
of tlie Tui’kes. 

It. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 14). 

Take thee a roll of a book, and write therein. 

Jer. xxxvi. 2. 

Spccillcally — (n) A document of paper, parchment, or the 
like which is or may bo rolled up ; liencu, an ofllclal docu- 
ment; a list; a register; a catalogue; a record: as, a 
muster-roll ; a class-roll; acourt-roZZ. 

Nis nou so lutcl thing of thcos thet the deouel nauetli 
enbrened on his rollc. Ancren Jiticle, p. 344. 

I am not in the roll of common men. 

Shak., I lion. IV., iil. 1.43. 

Then thundered forth a roll of names : 

'I he ill St was thine, unhappy James ! 

Scott, Marmion, v. 20. 
(6) A long piece of cloth, paper, or tho like, usually of uni- 
form width throughout, and tolled upon either a round 
stick ora thin board, or upon itself merely, as the most con- 
venient form of making a package. See roller, 2. (c) In 
coolery, something rolled up: as, a veal roll ; a jelly roll, 
8pccillcally — (1) A small cake of bread rolled or doubled 
on itself before baking: ns, a French roll. (2) Same us 
roly-^oly, 2. (d) A cylindrical twist of tobacco, (c) In 
cardmy, a slender, slightly compacted cylinder or sliver of 
carded wool, delivered from hand-cards or from the doff- 
ing-cylindcr of a carding-maehine. Such rolls were for- 
merly mucli used In the hand-spinning of wool. For ma- 
chine-spinning the sliver is extended into a continuous 
roving. (J) Kart of the head-diess of a woman, a rounded 
cushion or mass of hair usually laid above the forehead, 
especially in the sixteenth century 

Autiro, the heare of a woman that is layed over hir 
forheade; genlilwomen dyd lately call them their roZZes. 

Elyot, ed. 1559. {UalliueU.) 

2. A revolving cylinder employed in any man- 
ner to operate upon a material, as in forming 
metals into bars, plates, or sheets, smoothing 
the surfaces of textures, as in paper-making, 
laundering, etc., or in comminuting substances, 
as in grinding grain, crushing ores, etc. 

M'hcre land is clotty, and a show’er of rain comes that 
soaks through, use a roll to break the clots. 

Mortimer, Husbandly, 
(a) One of a pair of cylinders in a rolling mill, between 
which metals ore passed to form them into bars, plates, 



A, fr.Tmc , n, B , intermeshert pears; C, C, spirally grooved rolls 
Ji.aving ilic grooves U gradu.illy dimmishing in size from right to left, 
and driven by the gc.irs. 

or sheets. See rolliny-mill. (6) In engraving, the cylin- 
drical die of a transferring-press, (c) In TnefaZ., one of a 
pair of hard and strong metallic cylinders between which 
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ores are crushed, (r?) In j)aj>cr‘makin^, one of the cylin- 
ders of a calender; also, the cylinder of a pulpinjr-engine. 
See calender^, 3, and pulp-^iujinc. (<?) In M'/h milliinj, one 
of a pair of metal cylinders through a series of which 
pairs grain is passed for successively crushing it to the 
re(iuisitc fineness. See viillinfj, under millin';. (/) 
In calico-printing, a cjlinder of a calico-printing machine, 
(i^) The impression-cylinder of a printing-machine, (h) 
In a great variety of machines, one of the cylinders over 
wjiich an endless apron extends, and upon whicli it is 
moved, as in the feed-aprons of carding-machiues, pickers 
for opening cotton as taken from the bale, machines for 
manufacturing shoddy from rags, etc. (t) Either of a 
pair of plain or fluted cylinders between which material 
IS passed to feed it into a machine, as in feeding rags to a 
shoddy-machine, paper to printing-presses, calico to cal 
ico-printing machines, etc. Such rolls are also called 
feed-rolls. (J) A hand-tool used 
by bookbinders for embossing 
book-covers, or forming thereon 
embossed gilded lines It con- 
sists of either a plain or an em- 
bossed cylinder with a handle 
adapted to rest (when in use) 
against the shoulder of the 
workman. The roller is heated 
for use in embossing. (A-) In the 
manufacture of plate-glass, a 
heavy metallic cylinder which 
spreads the “metal” on the ta- 
ble. and which, being supported 
on ways on opposite sides of the 
table, produces a sheet or plate of uniform thickness. 
{The distinction between roll and roller is exceedingly in- 
definite. The term roller is, however, more generidly 
applied to a revolving cylinder working in movable bear- 
ings, as in an agricultural roller for smoothing the surface 
of land, or the roller of a lawn mower; while roll is more 
commonly used for a cylinder working in fixed bearings, 
as in a rolling-mill for working metals, or in a calender, 
or in a grinding-mill.] 

3. In building: («) A rounded strip fastened 
upon and extending: along the ridge of a roof. 
{h) In a leaden roof, one of a number of round- 
ed strips placed under the lead at intervals, 
•whereby crawling of the metal through alter- 
nate expansion and contraction is prevented. 

— 4. The act of rolling, or the state of being 
rolled; a rotatory movement: as, the roll of a 
ball; the roll of a ship. 

These larger hearts must feel the rolls 
Of stormier-waved temptation. 

Loicell, At the Burns Centennial. 

5. A deep, prolonged, or sustained sound: as, 
the roll of thunder. Also rolling. 

A roll of periods, sweeter than her (tlie Muse’s] song. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 17. 
Fancy, borne perhaps upon the rise 
And long roll of tlio Eexanietcr. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 
Specifically— (n) The prolonged sound produced by a 
drum when rapidly beaten, or the act of producing such 
a sound. 

Now, to the roll of muflled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes. 

Tennyson, Death of W’elUngton, vi. 

The roll (on the side-drum] ... is made by alternately 
striking two blows with the lert hand and two witli the 
right, verj' regularly and rapidly, so ns to produce one con- 
tinuous tremolo. Grove, Diet, ilusic, 1. 400. 

(0) A trill: applied to the notes of certain birds, as the 
canary and nightingale. 

Tlie roll is the most characteristic of .all the canar>’- 
notes. . . . This even and continuous roZfis as perfect as 
the trill of any instrument, and can be produced at any 
pitch within the range of the voice. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc., XI. S7. 

6. In organ-plaijing, the act or result of taking 
the tones of a chord in quick succession, as in 
an arpeggio. — Tf. Round of duty; particular 
office; function; duty assigned or assumed; 
role. 

In human society every man has his roll and station as- 
signed him. Sir It. L'Estranye. 

8. A swell or undulation of surface: as, the 
roll of the praiiie. — 9. A rotatory or sidelong 
movement of the head or body; a swagger; a 
rolling gait. 

That grave, but confident, kind of roll, peculiar to old 
boys in general. Dickens, Sketches, Cliaracters, vii. 

10. Ill mining, an inequality in the roof or floor 
of a mine. Bagimont’s Roll, the rent-roll 

of Scotland, made up in 1275 by Benemund or Baiamund 
de Vicci, vulgarly called Bagimont, who was sent from 
Rome by the Pope, in the reign of Alexander III., to 
collect the tithe of all the church livings in Scotland for 
an expedition to tlie Holy Land. It remained the statu- 
toiy valuation, according to which the benefices were taxed, 
till the Reformation. A copy of it as it existed in the 
reign of James V. is in the Advocates’ Librarj-, Edinburgh. 
Also spelled BajimonVs iZoZZ.— Burgess roll. See burgess. 
— Close rolls. See eZo^^eS.— Great rolL S:ime as pipe-roll. 

— Judgment roll, see judgment.— LibeTHte roll. See 
liberate.— 'Lons roll (miZj7.). aprolonged roll ofthedrunis: 
a signal of an attack by the enemy, or for the troops to 
assemble rapidly in line.— Master of the Rolls. See 
Tua.rteri.— Merchant rolls. See mcrcAanf.— Oblate roll. 
See oblate.— 'B oot's roll, (a) In England, a roll or list of 
paupers, or persons entitled to parochial relief or those 
wlio have received such aid. (o) In Scots law, the roll 
of litigants who, by reason of poverty, are privileged to 
sue or defend in forma pauperis, their cause being con- 



ducted gratuitously by the counsel and agents for the 
poor.— Ragman’s rollt. Same as ragman-roll, 1 .— Resi- 
antroUst. Seercsiaut.— Ridge-rolL Seend^/e.— Roll- 
and-fillet molding, a round 

molding with a square fillet on 1 J ' , j. it f • i 

the face of it. it is most usual in i 

the Early Decorated style of Eng- ^ 
lisli Pointed architecture. — Roll ■. 

latten. See ZaWe/i.— Roll-mold- 
ing, in arch., a molding resem- 
bling a segment of a scroll with 
its end overlapping. It occurs 
often in the Early Pointed style, 
in which it is used for dripstones, 
string-courses, etc. — Roll Of 
arms, a document containing 
written lists of persons entitled 
to bear arms, with descriptions 
of theirarniorial bearings: usually 
a parchment of medieval origin. 

The earliest of these important 



I. Roll-moldifif;. 2. RoU- 
and-Allet motdtn;;. 


documents dates from about 1245. They are of great value 
historically and for questions of genealogy. — Rolls of 
court, of parliament, or of any public body, the parch- 
ments, kept in rolls, on which are engrossed bj' the proper 
officer the acts and proceedings of the body in question, and 
which constitute the official recordsoftliatbody. — Rough- 
ing-down rolls. Same as rw^^/an^^-roZZ^.- Scavenger 
rolL See rcai'cn' 7 cr. — To call the roll. SeecaZZi.=Syn. 

1. (a) Catalogue, etc. See 

Tollable (ro'la-bl), a, [< roll + -able.'] Capa- 
ble of being rolled. 

roll-about (rol'a-bout), a. Thick or pudgy, so 
as to roll wben walking. [CoUoq.] 

A little fat roll-about girl of six. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxvi. 

roll-boiling (rol'boi'lmg), «. In wooJen-manuf., 
a process for girnng a luster to cloth by scald- 
ing it, while tightly wound upon a roller, in a 
vessel filled with hot water or steam. E. H. 
Knifjlit. 

roll-box (rol'boks), n. In spiniiiiu/, the rotary 
can or cylinder of a jack-frame, in which re- 
volve the bobbin and the carrier-cylinder for 
the rovings. E. H. Knight. 

roll-call (rol'kal), ». 1. Theactof calling over 
a list of names, as of a school or society, or of 
men who compose a military or legislative body. 
In tile United States militar>* smice tliere are at least 
three roll-calls daily by tlie first sergeants under a com* 
missioned officer of the company — namely, at reveille, at 
retreat, and at tattoo. 

2. The military signal given by the drum, trum- 
pet, or other musical instrument for soldiers 
to attend the calling of the roll. 

roll-cumulus (rol'ku'mu-lus), «. A form of 
strato-cumulus cloud in which the component 
masses of cloud at a distance from tlio zenith 
present the appearance of long bars, while over- 
head tliere is seen only tlie irregular flat base 
of scattered clouds. The linear arrangement 
increases toward the horizon, and is simply the 
effect of perspective. [Eng.] 

roller (rd'l^r), ». [Early mod. E. also roivicr; 
< rnll + -erf.] 1. One who or that which rolls, 
espeeiall}' a cylinder which tnims on its a.Kis, 
used for various purposes, as smoothing, crush- 
ing, and spreading out. (a) A heavy cylinder of 
wood, stone, or (now more usually) metal set in a frame, 
used in agriculture, gaidening, road-making, etc., to break 
lumps of earth, press the ground compactly about newly 
sown seeds, compiess and smootli the surface of grass- 
fields, level tlie surface of walks or roads, etc. Land- 
rollers are also constructed of a scries of disks or a series 
of rings with serrated edges placed side by side. Such 
rollers arc used for breaking up clods and cutting up 
rough grass-land, and arc known as disk-rollers and clod- 
crushers. Heavy road-rollers are often combined with 
steam ti-action-engines. Agricultuml rollere are also com- 
bined with other tools, as with a seeder or a harrow. See 
roll, n., 2. 

Pope’s (page] is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. Johnson, Pope. 

(&) Arolllng-pin. (c) In /mnlinf?, a cylindrical rod of iron 
covered with a thick composition of glue and molasses, 
or glue, sugar, and glycerin, which takes ink on its sur- 
face by rolling on a table or against other rollers, and 
which deposits tliis ink on types wlicn It is rolled over 
them, (rf) In etching, a cylinder, about three inches in 
diameter, covered with soft leather, and used for revarnisli- 
ing an imperfectly bitten plate. The ground is applied to 
tlie roller with a palette-knife on which a little has been 
taken up. When the ground has, by repeated passing, 
been evenly spread over all partsof the roller, tliis is care- 
fully passed with slight pressure over the etched plate so 
as to cover its surface with varnish, without allowing it 
to enter the furrows, (c) In organ-building, a wooden bar 
with pins in the ends upon which itmayberolled or rocked, 
and tw'o projecting arms, usually at some distance from 
each other, one of w'hich is pulled by a tracker from the 
keyboards, while the other pulls a tracker attached to a 
valve. Rollers are primarily designed to transfer motion 
from side to side, but they also often change it from a hori- 
zontal to a vertical plane, or vice versa. The rollers be- 
longing to a single keyboard are usually placed together 
on a common roller-board, and the entire mechanism is 
called a roller-board action or movement. See cut under 
organ. (/) Any cylindrical tool or part of a machine serv- 
ing to press, flatten, guide, etc., as the cylinders of a paper- 
making machine, the impression-cylinders in calico-print- 
ing, the roller-die by means of Avhicli patterns are trans- 
ferred to such cylinders, etc. (g) The barrel of a musical 
box or of a chime-ringing machine. 


2. That upon which something may be rolled 
up, as a wooden cylinder, or pasteboard rolled 
up, usually with a circular section. — 3. A cylin- 
drical or spheiical body upon which a hea\w 
body can be rolled or moved along: used to 
lessen friction. 

What mighty Boulers, and what massie Cars, 

Could bring so far so many monstrous Quai-sV 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
Specifically— (a) A cylindrical piece of w’ood put under a 
heavy stoue to facilitate moving it. (6) A wheel in n roller- 
skate. (c) The wheel of a caster, (d) Same as roller-towel. 
[Colloq.] (e) A stout heavy sheave which ie>olvcs and 
saves a rope that passes over it from wear by friction. 

4. A go-cart for a child. 

He could run about without aroirZer or leading-strings. 

Smith, Lives of Highwaymen, II. 50. {Encyc. Diet.) 

5. That in which something may be rolled; a 
bandage; specifically, a long rolled bandage 
used in surgery. It is unrolled as it is used. 

I have broken the arm of Phamoli king of Egj'pt : and, 
lo, it shall not be bound up to be healed, to put a roller to 
bind it. Ezek. xxx. 23. 

6. In saddlery, a broad padded surcingle, serv- 
ing as a girth to hold a hea'vy’ blanket in place. 
E. H. Knight. — 7. Along,heavy, swellingwave, 
such as sets in upon a coast after the subsid- 
ing of a storm. 

From their feet stretched away to the w'estw'ard the sap- 
phire rollers of the vast Atlantic, crowned with a thousand 
crests of flying foam. Kingsley, Westward Ho, xx.\ii. 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

8. JxLornith.: (a) Any bird of the family Coru- 
ciidcT : so called from the way they roll or 
tumble about in flight. The common rollerof Europe, 
Asia, and Africa is Coracias garrula. There are many 
other species, of several different genera- The Madagas- 
car ground-rollers are birds of the genera Brachyptera- 
nn^and ylfeZomis. See cut under Corarfflif. (Z;) A kind 
of domestic pigeon; one of the varieties of 
tumblers. — 9. In herpet., a snake of the family 
Tortricidic; a shorttail.— 10. The rockfish or 
striped-bass, Koccus lincaius. [Maryland.] — 
Breakfng-dowii rollers, in mctal-xcorking, rollers used 
to roll the metal while it is hot, for the puipose of con- 
solidating it.— Damplng-roUer. See Deliv- 

ery-roller. See (ZcZtreTT/.— Diluting roller, In a paper- 
making machine, a roller which carries water into the 
pulp-cistern to reduce tlie density of the pulp,— Dis- 
tributing-roller, a roller in the inking-apparntus of a 
printing-press between the ductor and the inking-rolls; 
a waver.— DratTing-rollers, in a drawing-machine, the 
fluted rollers by which the sliver is elongated.— Dutch 
roller, a kind of domestic pigeon, a variety of the tum- 
bler. Danrfn.— Fancy roller. See/nnej/.— Lithograph- 
ic roller. See lithographic.— Printers’ roller, bee ink- 
iniz-roZZer.— RoUerbandage. Same os reZZer, 5.— Roller 
bolt. See Z*oZfi.— Roller handspike. See handsjnke. 
— Side roller, in sugar-manuf., one of the side cylinders 
of the press. See king-roller and The rollers, 

the local name of u heavy surf peculiar to .St. Helena ana 
the Island of Ascension. Rollers prevail on the leeward 
side of tlic island after a period of strong trades, and are 
due to the confluence of the swell passing around the 
island by the right with that passing around by the leh, 
the swell being also heightened by the surrounding shoals. 
The resulting surf is so dangerous to shipping that single 
and double roller-flags are displayed to warn small craft 
against making for land while the rollers prevail. 

roller-bar (rS'lei-bar), ». The sharp-edged bar 
or knife in the hed of a rag-cutting machine. 
E. H. Knight. 

roller-barrow (rS'ler-har'd), n. A baiToiv trav- 
eling on a roller of some width, instead of on the 
ordinary small front wheel, so that it can pass 
over smooth turf without cutting into it. 
roller-bearing (r6'ler-har"ing), n. A journal- 
socket which has antifriction rollers on its in- 
terior perimeter; a ring-hush, 
roller-bird (ro'ler-berd), n. Same as roller, 8. 
roller-board (ro'ler-hord), II. In organ-build- 
ing. See roller, 1 (c). 

roller-bowl (ro'ler-hol), n. In woolcn-ynanvf., 
a derice used with a carding-machine to roll 
the detached slivers into cardings or rolls ready 
for the sluhhing-machine. 
roller-box (ro'ler-boks), II. Inpriniing, a chest 
or closet of wood in which inking-rollers are 
kept. Also roller-closet. 

roller-composition (r6T6r-kora-p6-zish'''pn), II. 
Inpri/itiiiiy, the composition of which inking- 
rollors are made. See composition, 5. 
roller-die (r6'14r-di), II. A cylinchieal die for 
transfen'ing steel-plate engravings, as for print- 
ing hank-notes, and also for the transfer of pat- 
terns to calico-printing rolls. The design is en- 
graved on a plate of soft steel, whicli is afterward hard- 
ened, and subjected to strong pressure upon the soft steel 
die, to which the incised lines of the plate are thus trans- 
ferred in relief. The die is then hardened, and is used 
in turn to transfer the design to a plate, a roller, or an- 
other die. 

roller-flag (ro'ler-flag), 11 . A signal displayed, 
as at St. Helena and the Island of Ascension, 



roller-flag 

to vram boat? ajraiiist att^^mpting to lanrl duriug 
t!j«' pn-vab-ijcf' of the* rollers, 
roller-forks fro'It*r-fdrk‘<), n. ph In a jirintinf:- 
jn-e-s, hlott<-d or fork*Ml support'^', of the nature 
of mieapned joiinial-bo.xes, in whicli the jour- 
nals of the composition rollers are fitted, ami 
ill v. )ji«^'h tliey turn. 

roller-gin (ro'ler-jin). n. A machine for sci)a- 
ratin;: fotton-soeds from eotton-fihor, in the 
iH'-t lorm of ■which the separation is effected 
hy leather rollers actini; in conjunction witli a 
I. niff' or knives. The rollers art t at a (listance from 
n -It other Vxt narrow for the pa«‘-aj'e «)f the ecciIf, «hlle 
the tlhcr I? forced In and carried through httvsita th- 
riller*'. The knife h bhint-cdffe<l, and Bomf tirm ^ h.ic a 
ioni'itiidlnal motion, Its action a.s«ibtingthc u.ition of 
th- I'ecdH, Mhich drop down behind tlic roller- ^\hilc the 
detached Hher passes throut'h. .Such pin' arc ‘^lowerin 
action than saw-pins, hut they Injure the fiber iom- 
p.ire iiPA, C. 

roller-grip (ro'lcr-grip), «. A deriee for clutcli- 
ing a traveiing-rope, used as a menus of trac- 
tion for railroad-ears, it conBists of a sc-t of biml- 
in?-rollcrs or -wlieels controlled l)y Epccinl nuclianiBm 
an to grasp or let loose the traveling-rope or -cahlc at n ill. 
roller-lilt (ro'16r-lift), II. In some printing- 
niachine.s, a small cam which raises the ink- 
distrihuting roller from the surface of the ink- 
ing-plate. 

roller-mill (ro'ler-mil), ii. 1 . Any form of mill 
for the coarse grindiug of grain for feed. 
Specifically — 2. A mill in which wheat is 
made into flour hy a cracking process, passing 
hehveon sets of rollers arranged consecutively 
at fixed distances apart. — 3. A machine for 
hniising flaxseed heforo grinding under edge- 
stones and pressing. E. U. Kuii/ht. 
roller-mold (rd'ler-mold), II. In printmrj, a 
metallic mold into which, in the casting of 
composition rollers, the melted composition is 
poured. 

roller-skate (ro'lfir-skiit), ti. A skate mounted 
on small wheels or rollers, instead of the usual 
iron or steel runner, and used for skating ujion 
asphalt or somo other smooth surface. .Uso 
called ]iurlor-sl'alc. 

roller-stock (r6'16r-stok), ». Tlio cylindrical 
rod of iron, sometimes covered with wood, 
which serves as the axis of a printer's roller, 
and gives it its needed stiffness, 
roller-stop (ro'16r-stop), II. An apparatus tor 
arresting or limiting the motion of the duetor 
inklng-roller on a printing-machine, 
roller-towel (r6'ler-tou"el), ». An endless 
towel arranged to roll over a evlinder of wood 
bracketed to tlie wall, so that all parts of it may 
be conveniently used. Also called jack-towcl 
and roller. 

Eolle’s plane. In (mat., the piano passing 
through the alveolar and the two auricular 
points. 

rolley (ro'li), n. [Proh. < roll + dim. -cy.] A 
kind of truck drawn hy a horse, used in coal- 
mines for carrying tubs or corfs along uuder- 
gi’ound ways. [North. Eng.] 
rolley-polley, n. See rohj-pohj. 
rolleyway (rd'li-wa), n. Any underground 
road along which rolleys are conveyed. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

rollichie (rol'i-cbi), n. [Also ruUichic; < D. 
roUcfjc, a truckle” (Sewel), sheave of a pulley, 
lit. ^little roll/ dim. of MD. roUcj D. 7'oI, a roll: 
see roll^ «.] Chopped meat stuffed into small 
bags of tripe, ■which are then cut into slices 
and fried: an old and favorite dish among the 
Dutch in New York. Bartlett. 

They (the burphers of New Amsterdam] ate their supaen 
and rollxchcs of an eveninp:, smoked their pipes in the 
chimney-nook, and upon the Lord’s Day waddled their 
wonted way to the Gereformeerde Kerclie. 

E. L. liynxxcr, Begum’s Daughter, i. 

rollick (rokik), V. i. [Perhaps < roll + dim. 
-id:, equiv. to -ocA*.] To move in a careless, 
swaggering manner, with a frolicsome air; 
swagger; bo jovial in behavior. 

He described his friends as rolUcking blades, eridently 
mistaking himself for one of their set. 

T. Jlook, Jack Brag. {Latham.) 

There was sometliing desperately amusing to him in the 
thought that he liad not even money enough to pay tlie 
cabman, or provide for a repast. He rollicked in his pres- 
ent poverty. (7. Meredith, Ilhoda neraing, xxix. 

rolling (ro'ling), n. [< ME. rnlhjugc; verbal n. 
of roll, r.] 1. A reciprocating rotary motion 

about a fore-and-aft axis, more or less irregu- 
lar, as of a ship at sea. — 2. (a) Ornamenting, 
by means of a bookbinders’ roll, tlie edges or 
inner covers of a full-bound book, {h) Smooth- 
ing or polishing paper by means of calendering 
rollers. — 3. A method of taking trout. 'When 
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the streams are at their lowest stage In summer, a dam 
(if logs, Stone'S, and brush is roughly built at tlie lower 
trid of somciKiol In wlijch t tic fish ha\’c congregated. Till'? 
rf»lling-d.ani being coti‘Ntructed, the «tream for some til-* 
tance s'.boAe tlic pool Is beaten with jvdfs and the tl-h 
are drixen down to the deepest water, out of wlilch Ihi) 
arc Bwipi with a net. (New Brunswick.] 

4. Same as ro??, 5. — 5. A twist or partial knot 
by whicb the thread is secured to the bobbiti in 

lace-inaking. Dirt, of Xccdldcorf: Friction of 

rolling. .‘'Cfvr.Vber/u— Instantaneous center of roll- 
ing. bee c/*«feri 

rolling (ru'ling). p. a. 1 . Moving on wheels, iu- 
as if on wheels. 

He ncTt e5s.ays to walk. but. doxvnward pif^-t^l. 

On f<*ur imitate’- bl*' brother bcai-t; 

By flow <legrets be gatliern from tlie grotnul 
Hi 3 legs, and to the rrUinn chair I*- bound. 

Drydcn, Ir. of Ovidfi Jletaraorph., xv. .'ilO. 

2. ^^akilig a eontinuous noise resembling the 
roll of a drum: as, a rolling lire of musketry. — 

3. Wax-j’; tmdiilatiiig; rising and falling in 
gentle slopes. 

Tlic countrx’ xva.s wliat was termtd rolling, from some 
fancied re«cniblance to the surface of the ocean when it 

Just undulating with a long “gronnd-swel) " 

Cooper. Oak Openings, i. 

4. Turned over or down with tlio effect of a 
roll, or that may bo so turned down. 

Solemn old Tliorcsby records liow he and his couein 
" iKJught cachapairof black silk stockings in West- 

minster lijdl.” 

Quoted in Ashton n Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 153. 

A black and rod velvet tartan (waistcoat] with white 
stripes and a rolling collar. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lix. 
Rolling bridge, a drawbridge or a feny bridge which 
rolls ui>on xvheels ; or a swing bridge supported upon 
balls moving in a circular path.— Rolling-cam press, 
.secprr/wi. — Rolling circle of a paddle-wheel, tlie circle 
described by a point in the paddle-wheel wluch moves 
with the speed xvith which the vessel passes through the 
water. If the vessel xvcrc traveling upon land upon 
wheels of the size of this circle and with the 6.amc speed of 
engine, her velocity would remain unaffected.— Rolling 
colter. Sec colter. — Rolling ctirve, a roulette.— Roll- 
ing fire. See /re, 13.— RoUmg friction. Soo friction. 
— Rolling globe, ft large ball on which acrobats stand 
and ascend inclined planes. — Rolling hitcll, a lutclj made 
xvith the end of one tope round anotlicr rope under ten- 
sion, or round a sp:ir, in such a way tliat when drawn on in 
the direction of the length of tlie rope or spar tlie hitcli 
will Jam —Rolling pendulum, a pendulum carrying 
lindrical bearings which roll upon a plane or other surface. 
A special case of a rolling pendulum is a cylinder loadctl at 
or»e side ; anotlier and extreme case is a pendulum ttirulng 
on knife-edges — Rolling-pressure press, see presA.— 
Rolling purchase, an arrangement of pulleys with one 
or moie movable blocks a phrase liaving application es- 
pecially to the mechanical appliance used for bending the 
great arhalist of the fourteenth and ilfteenth centuries. 
It was an apparatus which could be applied to tlic stuck 
when reqiiiied, and then detached and carried in the belt. 
See cut under moufint f.— Rolling reef, a method of short- 
ening sail by lolling tlie canvas iu>out a roller underneath 
the yard, thereby doing away witli the use of reef-points. 
—Rolling resistance, that resistance to the rolling of a 
body over a surface xvhicli is caused by cohesion.— Roll- 
ing topsail, rolling topgallanteall, sails reduced in 
area by being rolled up on a roller underneath the yard, 
rolling-barrel (ro'ling-bar^'el), n. In gunpoiv- 
(Icr-manuf. 3ce barrel. 

rolling-chock (ro'ling-chok), ». Xaut., a piece 
of wood fastened to tbe middle of an upper 
yard, with a piece cut out of its center so that 
it may half encircle the mast, to wiiich it is 
secured by an iron or rope parrel inclosing the 
other half of the mast. Its puiqiose is to steady 
the yard. 

rolling-cleat (ro'Iing-klet), w. Same as rolUug- 
diodc. 

rolling-dam (rd'ling-dam), H. The rough dam 
used in rolling for trout. See rolling, 3. 

rolling-frame (r6'ling-fram),«. In dyciwr/, an ar- 
rangement of rollers for drawing cloth through 
the dye-beck. Also called galloper. E. H. 
Knight. 

rolling-machine (roTing-ma-shen^), n. Any 
machine wliich pcrfomis its functions essen- 
tially by means of rollers. Specifically — (a) A ma- 
chine for making brass fender-moldings and brassw’ork for 
gmtes. (6) A machine for smoothing out a cotton-bat and 
working it into fiber like flax ready for carding, (c) A roH- 
iiig-mill. 

rolling-mill (rd'ling-mil), Ji. 1. A metal-work- 
ing establishment using, in connection with 
heating-furnaces, systems of steel rollers for 
forming metal into sheets, bars, rods, or wires. 
Such rolling-mills sometimes bear special names, as a mil- 
mill, wire-rolling mill, etc. The essential feature of a 
rolling-mill is a set or train of steel rollers placed either 
in pairs one over the other, as in a two-high train, or in 
a group of three, as in a three-high train. The heated 
metal direct from tlicfuraaccs is presented to these rollers 
and is draxm through between the trains. It is at once 
caught on the other side and repassed between the rollers, 
each passage between them being called a pass. In a two- 
high train the rollers are stopped and reversed at each 
pass. In a three-high train the rollers turn constantly in 
one direction, the return pass being between a different 
pair of rollers from tbe pair first passed through, the mid- 
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die roller, however, alw.ays being one of either pair, llu 
distance bttween tbe rollers Is regul.itcd by scrcu s .nt the 
ends. Tbe p’l'ctiot) -jiMn to the metal in ]i losing thn'iigli 
the roller* i- di ti i 'I'i’ieil bv the shape of the rollers, 
x'h'tlur ti lt orgn-o d. It heing p<^5Qhle to prinluce in 
thi« wa> bar*- Igixitig a gnat xaiiety of section*, ad ijitid 
foriniUpetideiit orstiti' tnmliises. The rolling innism*.*: 
nl.'j) to some extent to cleir the metal pas'C'l throngh it 
fiom imimritU-. Mu.dl rolling-mill* with tai'ering ndb is 
are u*ed to rolWhort !lal nutal bars into ring', the i«a*- 
sage between the roller' exp-itiding the i'Ut«ide more than 
the ln*ide edge, and thus tanking the strip to as«unie a 
enrx td form, bee cut under roll, ’3 (a). 

2. One of the trains of rolls with it-* frame- 
work and driving-mechanism used in rolliiiL' 
niotal bars, plates, or sheets in a rolling-mill. 
They arc al*o called roll*, ami tiro-high and thrcc-high rdh 
according to the number of 6Uperijii'po*ed rolls in tliem.o 
chine. 

3. A rolling-machine for making sheet-glass 
by rolling the hot metal. — 4. A form of lea- 
ther-rolling machine. 

rolling-pin (roTing-pin), 71 . Acylindricnlpicco 
of woocf, marble, or copper, having a projecting 
handle at each end, with which dough, paste, 
confcctioner.s’ sugar, etc., arc molded and re- 
duced to a proper thickness. 

rolling-plant (ro'Ung-plant), n. Same as roll- 
tug-6 tod:. 

rolling-press (lo'ling-prcs), ». 1. A copper- 

plate-printers’ press in which impression is 
made by passing the plate under a rolling cyl- 
inder. — 2. A calendering-machine, which con- 
sists of two or more closely geared cylinders of 
smooth suTface, used for smoothing and pol- 
ishing the surface of paper. — 3. A machine 
with two or more steam-heated iron rollers, 
which removes indentations from printed 
sheets. 

rolling-rope (ro'ling-rop). n. Same as rolling- 
tackle. 

rolling-stock (ro'ling-stok). n. In raiUraip't, 
the cars, locomotive engines, etc. iUso called 
rolling-plant. 

rolling-tackle (roTing-tak^l), 77. A tackle used 
to steady a yard when the ship rolls heavily. 
It is hooked to the weather quarter of the yard and to 
n strap around the mast, and hauled taut. Also called 
rolling’ropc. 

Rollinia (ro-lin'i-li), 77. [NL. (A. St. Hilaire, 
1825), named after Charles IloUin (lCGl-1741), 
a French historian, who aiilcd the botanist 
Tournefort in his work the “ In&titutiones,”] 
A genus of trees and shnibs of the order J7io77f7- 
cctT, the custard-apple family, and of the tribe 
Xylopicx. It is characterized by its globose corolla with 
six lobes in two scries, the three outer concave at the base 
and produced into a thick, laterally flattened dorsal u Ing, 
the three inner small, sometimes minute or obsolete. It is 
readily distinguished from the next related genus, J 710110 , 
the custard-apple, by its appendaged petals. There aie 
about 20 species, all natives of warmer parts of America. 
They bear either thin or rigid leaves, and flowers in small 
clusters which are cither terminal or opposite the leaves. 
The fruit is composed of many sessile beiTies borne on 
a broad convex receptacle, either separate or more often 
united into one roundish and many-cclled fruit. It. mid- 
iiflora and It. longifolia furnish a light tough wood, a kind 
of lancewood. It. Sichcri is called svgar-ajple in the West 
Indies. 

roll-joint (rol'joint), 77. 1 . A method of join- 

ing metal sheets by rolling one edge over the 
other and pressing the joining flat. — 2. A joint 
made bv this method. 

roll-latlie (roriaTii), 77 . In modi., a lathe ffir 
turning off' massive rolls for rolling-mills, cal- 
eiidoring-macliines, etc. The centers are relieved 
from strain in such lathes by rests which support the 
journals of the rolls during the process. 

roll-molding (roTmob'ding), 77 . See roll. 

rollock (rol'pk), 77. Same as raidod:. 

roll-top (roTtop), a. Having a rolling top. — 
Roll-top desk, same as cylinder-desk. 

roll-train (roTtran), 77 . A rolling-mill train. 
See rolling-null and train. 

Rollulidse (ro-lu'li-do). n.pl. [NTj., < 7?o??77/77.s- 
+ -i(lfe.] The Bollulinfc raised to family rank. 

Kollulinee (rol-u-li'ne), 77.pA [fUj., <. iiollulus 
Hh -7 77t'C.] A subfamily of Bcrdictdx or Tciraoni- 
d(C, represented by the genus Bollulus. Bona- 
parte, 1850. Also called Crgptonydiinfe. 

rolluline (roru-lin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Bolliilinic. 

Bollulus (rol'ii-Ius), 77 . [NL. (Bonnaterre, 
1790), < roulroul, native name.] A genus of 
gallinaceous birds, tjqie of the subfamily Bol- 
Inluifc, liaxung the hind claw rudimentary; the 
roulrouls or wood-quail. The species inhabit Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, ilalacca. and Tenasserim. The red- 
crested wood-quail is/?. cri.<datusoTroiilroiit, of a rich green 
color, with a long red crest ; it lives in the woods In small 
flocks from the sea-level to a height of 4,000 feet. Tlie fe- 
male I* lighter-colored, and lacks the red crest. Another 
roulroul is It. niger, sometimes generically separated as 
Melanopcrdij (.ferdou. 1S&4). The genus is also called Cryp- 
tonyx and Liponyx. See cut on following page. 
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roll-up (rol'up), II. 1. Same as rnhj-pohj, 2. 

I know wlmt tlio pmlilcn‘8 to lio — fipriciit roU-vp — O 
my buttons 1 George iibof, Mill on tho rlos-s t. 0 

2. A t'lowpiig of niacliincn’ in cotton-oardiiig 
or tlio Uko, i’. IVilsnn, Cotton Oardor’s Coin- 
panion, p. DO. 

rollwiiy (rol'wa), II. 1, A natural imdino (as 
tho hank of a stream), or an inelined strnelure, 
dotvn whicdi heavy bodies, especially logs, are 
propelled by their on-n rveight ; a shoot. 
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subieet of the Greek emperor. Jlohcrtson, Hist. 
Christ. Churoh, viii. 95. 

romaget, ®. and «- An obsolete form of roo- 
mage, rummage. 

Eomaic (ro-mn'ik), ft. and «. [= P. romaiquo = 
Sp. Pg. It’, romaico, < ML. Somaicus, < Gr. 'Pw- 
/miKdi, belonging to Romo, Roman, Latin (later 
applied to tho Greeks when tho Roman capital 
tvas transferred to Constantinople) (NGr. 'Pw- 
pniKof, Roman, Latin, 'Pofta'iiKog, Romaic, mod- 
ern Greek), < Gr. 'Vajoi, L. Soma, Romo : see I?o- 
ijinti.] I. a. Relating to tho vernacular l.an- 
guago of modem Greece, or to those who use it. 

II. Ji. Tlio vcruaciUnr language of modern 
Greece, the popular modern form of ancient 
Greek, ■wTitton in tlie ancient cliaractcr. Tlio 
lltoitiry IniiRungc of jnoilcm Greece is Romaic more or 
leas confomied to classical Greek; It Is styled Ilellanc. 

romaika (rp-ma'i-l:ii), n. [NGr. pu/ialhf;, foin. 
of 'Pu/iniK(ir,' Roman: soo Somaic.] A modern 
Greek dance, char.ictcrized by serpentine fig- 
ures and a throwing of handkerebiefs among 
tlio dancers. 

romalf (ro-mfiV), w. See ritmal. 

romal" (ro-mal'), II. [Prop, ^ramal, < Sp. rnmal, 
a halter, rope’s end, pendant, hraneh, < L. ra- 
malc, a brunch, < ramus, hrancli: see ramus, 
ramiiifl.J A round braided thong of leather, 
rawhide, or horsehair looped to tho ends of 
tlio reins, and serving ns a liorsemnn’s wliip. 
[tVestern U. S.] 

Ho rode ntieud. on Ida Idiic-roim Indian pony, twirlilia 
ilia romat, a Iona lentliern Btnin iitl.aclied to tlie and, He, 
the end divided liken douldeulilp-liiaU. 

Marg Ilaltock Foote, St. tiletiolna, XIV. SS. 

[NL.(.Servillc,16ni), 

.'■> 
of 


Eomalea(rp-niii'Ie-ii), 11 . 


. , , , , , , O . luop. Shomalca, < Gr. />ij/ia?.lo(, strong of body, 

Tins nppliimco tor an illKlne toga from atuniploroHirot/. 1 .1 a „nliiWn m>niie nl 

car, or bint ia to lie tile elib'f ineniia (or pliicliiK tills < bodily stronglh.J A notable genus oi 
North Carolina cypress \i here It n III (U» the luoat ctunl 

Sci .tmrr., N, S., hVlII. ir.2. 

2. Ill Innihcrinfj^ n mass of logs piloU Uj> for 
rolling down to or into a Btronin, or plncct-l 
upon tho ico to await spring froshots. 

The lops arc drawn to tho uearwl river, where they arc 
Tilled In pront refi trfji/j', either on the ice or on a hiph 
bank, thereto roiualn until tho sprlnp tUuMlh launeh (hoiu. 

Scribner's Mo'i , IV. 

roloWtVy (rol'o-iM'i), II. [Origin obscure.] Tlio 
Diana monkey, ({nma. cut 

umlor Dkvui, 

roly-poly (rtVli-]i6Mi), n. and a. [Also spoil. 

<'d rnirhj-poivhjy voUt ij-polU'ii, ntlln-pohi, cU-.; a 
riming compound, with dim. elTeet, nppar, < 
roll + h{)irl‘ (llie game having fonnovly been 
cnllod /m(/Viofr/).] I. tu If. An old gunn*, some- 
what rc.^embling bowls, |duyed with pins and a 
half-sphere of wooil on a floor or stimoth plot of 
ground. — 2. A sheet of paste siireud with jam 
and rolled tip, to form a pudding, 



As for the It was too pnotl. 

r//<ifArr<T»/, Rook of.Snot)«, 


3. A low’, vulgar person. IldUticcU. [I’rov. 
Eng.] 

rU have thcc In Ie.»puu llrst with Ihe-ie tivo 

hekker, Satlromn.stlx. 

4. A short, stout pers«m. [Colloq.] 

II. a. Of or iiertniniiig to a roly-poly ; shajied 
like a roly-poly; round; jmdgy. 

You said I make the hi*<t ruUj pUit puddlnps In the 
wtirld. ThneXcraii Great Iloppiirtj Dlntnoml, xll. 

It ipluni'duiri Is ftoiiu'tlmes made in the rounded (orm 
of the idum-pnd'lliiR ; hut mure frequmtly In tho ru/y- 
jiflhj Bt>lo. 

.VnyArir, Tendon Lahtuir and I.4iridun I’oor, I. -07. 

Cottapes, In the doors nf which a few rof»//w>ff/, npcij. 
eyed children stood. Mn. Crcuk, Apnlha'ti iluflband, xll. 

Rom from), u. [Gipsy rov\, a man. liusband; 
prob. < Hind. <iom, also domra (with initial cere- 
bral d, whicdi eonfuses wdtli r), a man of a low 
caste who, in eastern India, make ropes, mat.s, 
baskets, fans, etc., and ar(* aNo employed in ro- 
nionng dontl bodies and eareU'^ses, ami an* gen- 
erally thieves, but who. in western India, are 
mnsieians or .singer.s; < Rkt. doniha (with cere- 
bral d), a man of a low’ caste who make tlieir 
living by singing and dancing. C’f. Uomann, 
non-.] A (tipsy; u Romany. 

She Ithc Gip«iy qiieenl liad known the chiefs of her 
people in the days . . . wlien the Ilnm Wiis a leader in the 
prize ring, or noted as a hichwayman. 

C. 0. Uland, Tlie Contur)’, XXV. 000. 

Rom. An abbixmation («) [rii;i. or /. c.] of 
Roman ; {h) of Romance (languages). 

RomtBan (ro-me'an), n. [< Gr. ‘Pw/inlof, Ro- 
man; after* Constnntinoplo became the capi- 
tal of tlio empire also applied to tho Greohs.] 
An inhabitant of ono of the countries iucludod 
in tho eastern Roman (Byzantine) empire; a 


large-bodied short-winged locusts, or short- 
lionicd gras‘'lloi»])er.s. it, »/aVr» 7 »trrrt is the lahher- 
pra<’»h«»pprr t«f the ►onthem Vnllcil State-* ^huTlng the 
RnpH-th naniowUh n niinilur Init qnltc dl‘'tinct species, 
of the t^v-Ktern States. 

Roman (rd'man). a. and ii. [Earlvmod. E. also 
Romnifur: < ^lE. Romaffnr, < Or\ rotnnin, E. 
roiaaiii = Sp, Pg. It. rowiniKi, < D. RonianiiSt 
Roman, < /i*oMiii, Rome. V(, Romish,'] J, a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to iineieut or modern Rome, 
ortho people, in.'^titntions, or characteristics of 
Rome. 

To e>er> Itnman citizen he plvcs, 

To c\ery siwend man, fcvcnty-flvc drachma*. 

.S’AnJl-, J. C-, IIU 2. 240. 
Jndca now. and all the I’nnnhcd Tjind, 

Reduced a imivliicc under /»<uii«»yokc. 

Obeys 'Ilherlii*. P. R., III. 15 S. 

Hence — 2. Ilnviiig some ntlribnlo deemed es- 
pecially chnrnetoristic of tho aneiont Romans; 
noble; dislingiiisbed ; bravo; hardy; ])atriolie; 
stern. 

'What *s hm>e. whal*s noble. 

Let's do It after the hlpti lioman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. 

N’ArtA'., A. and C., Iv. 15. S7. 

There is soinethinp hne, snmelhinp Jimnan In the host 
sense, in tho culm way lii which tlie UrlllaiiGovcnimcnt of 
India looks up*jn Itself ns >irtiially clemnl, 

J\irtniyhut/ Itev , X, S., XUII. 7. 

3. Pertaining to l?omo ceclesinsticnlly ; of or 
pertaining to Iho Church of Rome; papal. 

The chief Krounds uiK»n whlcli wc separate from tho 
Itoman communion. Itumet. 

4. [/. r. oron/i,] Noting a form of letter or tjqu) 
of which the text of tliis book is an oxnmiilo. 
It tfi the fonn prvfcrretl for hooka and newspapers by tlic 
I-atln races and by Cnpllsh-spenklng peoples. Three se- 
rli-s are UHcd conjointly In printing : (1) capitals, which are 
ctiplesof Old Latin Inplilary loiters; (2) small capitals, a 
medieval Italian fashion, Orst mode in (yp<i hj' Aldas Mn- 
nutius In 1501; and (It) minuscule or lower case letters, 
tlrst modo in type hy bAVCinhclm and Paunartz at Sablnco 
In HO.!, and aftonvnid, of bettor form, hy Jenson nt Venice 
in 1471.— Holy Roman Empire. Scocmjnrr,— Roman 
alum. See nrimi.— Roman architecture, the nrchliec- 
tJiro of the ancient Romans, characterized hy admlmblo 
development nml application of tho round area and vault, 
andofstonoand particularly brick masonry of nil varieties, 
especially In small materials and with proper use of c.xcel- 
lent cements and mortar, and hy adoption of the Greek 
orders In general ns mere exterior omameTiU In Invlshncss 
of redundant and nrtlflclnl decoration, atid without under- 


Roman 

standing of their delicately studied proportions and logl- 
cal nrrangement. The true Roman architecture, con- 
sidered apart from its Hellenistic decoration, was not ar- 
tistic, though the boldness and great span of its arches 
and vaults very’ frequently produce a grand and majestic 
olTect; it was, liowevcr, a thoroughly practical architec- 
ture, tlexible to all requirements, and admitting of the 
quick and solid construction, by great numbers of soldiers 
or otiier unskilled workmen, of even the greatest struc- 



Homan Architecture.— Section of the Pantheon, illustratia? the use 
of vaulting, arches, and columns. 


lures, ns aqueducts, bridges, amphitheaters, basilicas, 
tlic-rmro, and fortresses, under the direction of a small num- 
ber of trained engineers. From the Roman arched and 
v.'uiUed construct Ion medieval architecture was developed, 
and back to It enn be traced most that is best in modem 
masonry, Tho interior decoration of Roman architec- 
ture under the empire was evolved from Greek models, 
without the Greek moderation and relincment; mosaic 
and molded stucco w’cro profusely used, and wall-painting 
on a surface of mortar was universal. The artisans of 
this decoration were In largo measure of Greek birth. 
See cuts under amphithealcr, Colosi^etnn, octasttjle, Pan- 
t/ieon. — Roman art, the art of ancient Rome. Under 
the republic there ■rvns practically no Roman art. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries of the republic the spoils of 
Greece, tho masterpieces of tlic Greek sculptor and paint- 
cr, accumulated In Home. Greek art became fashionable, 
and (Jreck artists began to Hock to Rome. The Greek 
taste became modiOed to accord with the love of the Ro- 
mans for lavish richness and dtsploy*. Under the em- 
pire there w-ns developed from this Greek source a sculp- 
ture of truly llomnii style, characteristic especially in its 
portrait-statues, in which the person represented is often 



Homan Art,— »ust of the Umpress Faustin.n. wife of Antoninus Pius. 

idealized ns a god, and which are often highly naturalistic 
and skilful in treatment, ami many of them excellent art 
ns portraiture. Another chief development of Roman 
sculpture Is tlic historical relief, illustrating all phases of 
Roman Imperial life and triumphs. Though these reliefs 
are seldom artistic, tho cnisoUcs which they present arc 
precise In (lelnil, and strikitjgly tine to life. R&jiimipainU 
wi [7 la Its origin, and with Kahiusrictorand Tacuvlns, was 
ElruFcan; in its development under the craidre, when it 
was profuse In quantity, coveting in general the interior 
walls of all buildings of any pretension, It was Greek, 
of tlie degenerated but clever and light style of Alexan- 
dria. At its best, ns seen it) many of tljcwnll-pnlutingsof 
rompoil and of Rome, It is Idghly decorative; and it is 
especially valunblo ns preserving the chief material that 
survives for the study of tho great Greek painters of tlie 
fifth and fourth centuries lu c. Sec Pa^tekan. — Roznoxi 
l3aiance. Sec steelt/ard. — Roman camomile, a culti- 
vated form of the common camomile. — Roman candle, a 
kind of firework, consisting of a tube, which discharges a 
succession of wlilto or colored stars or halls. — Roman 
Catholic, of or pertaining to tho Cliurch of Rome ; hence, 
as a noun, n inemi)er of tlio Roman Catholic Church. Ab- 
breviated It. (7.— Roman Catholic Church, the popular 
designation of tho church of which tho Pope or Bishop 
of Rome Is tlio head, and which holds him, ns the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter and heir of his spiritual authority, 
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privileges, and gifts, as the supreme ruler, pastor, and 
teacher of the whole Catholic Church. Ecclesiastically, 
it is a hierarchy consisting of priests, bishops, .and arch- 
bishops, presided over by tlie Pope, who is the supreme 
hcai! of tliC church, and who is elected for life by the Col- 
icj:e of Cardinals from tlieir own number. Everj’ priest 
receives his consecration from a bishop crarchbishop, ^unl 
even,’ bishop and archbishop holds his appointment from 
the rope, by whose permission he must be consecrated. 
Celilncy is strictly enforced on tlie clergy. The doctrines of 
I lie church are contained in the decrees of tlie Council of 
Trent, and in a briefer form in the creed of Pius IV, (1504). 
'llii-* creed contains twelve articles, inchullnjr an accep- 
t-ince of the traditions and constitutions of the church and 
of the Scriptures as interpreted by the church ; seven sac- 
raments, necessao' tor the salvation of mankind, though 
not all for every individual — namely, baptism, confinna- 
tion.eucharist.pen'ince.evtreme unction, orders, and mat- 
rimony; the doctrines concerning original sin and 3 n«;tifi- 
cation* defined by the decrees of the Council of Tnnt; 
themas^ as a true propitiatory sacrifice ; the leal pres- 
ence and tnmsnbstantiation ; purgatorj*; the invocation 
of the saints; the veneration of images ; indulgences; and 
the stipreniacy of the Pope. The last article, as since de- 
fine«I by the Vatican Council, involves the infallibility 
of the Pope. The worship of the Roman Catholic Church 
Is an elaborate ritual, the central feature of it being the 
sacrifice of tlie mass, in wliich the real hod} and blood 
of Christ are believed to be corporeally present, each 
repetition of the mass being regarded as .a real sacrifice 
for sin and ns exercising a real eflicacy in securing the 
salvation of those who in faith assist at and partake of it. 
These doctrines and usages are, with some dilfcrenccs. 
largely also those of the Greek and some other churche«. 
Tlie most distinctive doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church are tlie papal supiemacy and infallibility, the im- 
maculate conception, and the purgatorial fire. Commu- 
nion is given in one kind only.— Roman Catholicism, 
the principles, doctrines, rules, etc., of the Roman Catholic 
Clmrch collectively. — Roman Catholic Relief Acts, a 
series of English st.atutes of 1820, 183;f, 1S.S4, 1843, 1&44, and 
1S4(1, removing thepolitical disabilities of Roman Catholics. 
— Roman cement, see cement. —Roman collar (eceic.*.), 
a straight collar of lawn or linen, bound and stitched. 
It is worn by priests and clerics over a black collar, by 
bishops and prelates over a purple, and by cardinals over 
a scarlet one. It is modern and secuhar in its origin.— 
Roman empire, the ancient empire of Rome, the begin- 
ning of which is generally placed at 31 D. C. Its division 
into Eastern and Western empires began in the fourth 
century. See A'a-rfern Emjnre, liohj Roman Em'pire, and 
irerfcni Empire^ under cmjn're.— Roman fever. Sec 
/creri.— Roman hvacinth. See //i/adnt^uA— Roman 
mdictlon. See inaietion, 3.— Roman laurel, tlie true 
laurel, Laxtrus noW/ts,— Roman law, the civil law; the 
system of jurisprudence finally elaborated In the ancient 
Roman empire. The principles of the Roman law liavc 
everted an ertraordinary influence over most systems 
of Jurisprudence in continental Europe, and are incor- 
porated in a remarkable degree witli the law of Scotland, 
r^ce efnf fate, under cfn7.— Roman lock, mosaic, net- 
tle, nose, ocher. See the nouns,— Roman order, in 
cTch., same as compo^xle order, fee comjwflfc, 3.— Roman 
pearl. See pear/,— Roman pitch, see pitch of a roof, 
underpffcAi.— Roman potterv, see po«cr»/.— Roman 
pronunciation. See pronumnufion.— Roman punch, 
a water-ice, flavored usually with lemon, and mixed with 
rum or other spirit.— Roman red ware. Same as So- 
miun teare (which sec. under ^umiun).— Roman school, 
inart, the fitjic of painting which prevailed at Rome in 
the beginning of the si.vteenth centurj*, and was devel- 
oped from the art of Raphael (1483-1520), who in his 
later manner was the founder of the school. It was In 
no way a native school, being based on the art of Elor- 
ence, and counting foreigners, for the most part, among 
its painters. Among the most prominent names of this 
school are Giulio Romano, Caravaggio, and the later 
Sasaoferralo and >raratta.— Roman strliig, a peculiarly 
fine variety of catgut string for violins and Eimilar in- 
struments, made in Italy. — Roman surface, a surface 
invented by the geometer Steiner in Rome. See Steiner's 
surface, under Roman vitriol, white, etc. 

See the nouns.— Roman wormwood, one of the rag- 
weeds, Am&rosi'a ariemisiie/olia. See ra^iC€cd. = ^yp^ 1. 
Eoman, Latin. Jloman naturally applies to that which is 
especially associated or connected witii the city, Rome; 
Latin to that which similarly belongs to the district, 
Latium. Ilcncc, w’e speak of Homan power, fortitude, 
administration; the Roman church; the RaCm language. 
ICearly all the use of Latin has grown out of its applica- 
tion to the language: as, Latin grammar; aLafm idiom, 
the Latin Church. The words are not Inteicharigeable. 

II. n, 1. Anative oraiiinhahitantof Romo, 
the capital of Italy, and cliief city of the ancient 
Roman empire. 

Thei assemble and somowno on alle partecs, and now be 
ineved the romai/nes with anlmge pcple, and theire Ionic 
andgouernoureis Pounce, Antony, tweyncottliecouiiseU- 
lours of Rome. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 303. 

The last of all the Homans, f.are thee well ! 

It is impossible that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Shak., J. C., v. 3. 90. 

2. A person en.io 3 'ing tlio freedom or citizen- 
ship of ancient Rome- [An old use.] 

Tlien the chief captain came, and said unto him. Tell 
me, art thou a Homan ? lie said, Yea. And the chief cap- 
tain answered, With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 
And Paul said. But I was free born. Acts xxii. 28. 

3. A niemher or an adherent of the Church 
of Rome; a Romanist. [Now mostly* colloq.] 
— 4. [/. c.] A roman letter or tjT)e, in distinc- 
tion from an italic.— “Epistle to the Romans, an 
epistle written by tlie apostle Paul to a Christian commu- 
nity at Rome consisting partly of Jews and partly of Gen- 
tile converts. It was composed before tlie apostle had 
visited Rome, and is generally supposed to have been writ- 
ten from Corinth about A. P. 58. Its main subject is the 
doctrine of Justification hy faith, with special reference to 
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the relative position of the Jews and Gentiles to the law of 
God (natural and revealedX the rejection of the Jews, and 
the admission of the Gentiles. Abbreviated Hoixu 
romance (ro-mans'), «. and a. [1. n. Early mod. 
E, also romaunce; < ME. romance^ romauncf'^ 
romans (also roinanf, romaunfi q. v.), = D. G. 
Dau. Sw, romaiij < OP. romanSf roman::, roH- 
mansy also roman, romant, roumant, a story, 
history*, romance, also the Romance language, 
= Pr. romans, a romance, the Romance or 
(v’lilgar) Roman language, = Sp. romance, a 
romance, tale, ballad, the common Spanish 
language, = Pg. romance, the vulgar tongue. 
= It. roman;:o, a romance, fable, = Koinansli 
romansch (ML. reflex liomancium, the Romaneo 
language; also romafiiunt\ a romance); < L. 
liOtnamcns, Roman (tlirough the adverb, ^TL. 
liomnnicc, in Roman or Latin fashion; Jlo- 
manicc loqui, F. parlcr romans, speak in Ro- 
mance, or the xmlgar Latin tongue), < lioma^ 
Roman: see Homanic, Jloman. Cf. romant. 
II. a. (and L. 7). In form after the noun, < 
I\IL. Ro»m«ic«s, Romanic, Romance: see above. 
Of. Jiomansh.'i 1. n. 1. Originally, a tale in 
verse, written in one of tho Romance dialects, 
as early* French or Provencal; hence, any pop- 
ular epic belonging to tho literatiu’O of modern 
Europe, or any* hetitious story of heroic, mar- 
velous, or supernatural incidents derived from 
history or legend, and told in prose or verse 
and at considerable length: as, the romance of 
Charlemagne; the Arthurian romances. 

He honoured that hit hade, euer-morc after, 

As hit is In cued in the best boke of romaunce. 

Sir Gaxrat/ne and the Green /\ni£;/if (E- E. T. S ), 1. 2523. 
Upon my bedde I sat upright. 

And bad oon leclie me a book, 

A romawnec, and hit me took 
To rode and drj-ve the night away ; 

For me tlioghte it better play 
Than pl.aye either at chesse or tables. 

And in this hokc were written fables 
That clerkes iiaddc, in olde tyme. 

And other poets, put in ryme. 

Cnaxtccr, Death of Blanche, I. 4S. 
And yf any man demnumlc liou certain, 

\\ hat me sliall call tliys romans soucrain. 

Hit name the Homans as of P.artenay, 

And fco som it call certes at this day. 

Hem. of l*arienaxj (Z. E. T. S.), 1. G417. 

Upon these three columns— chivalry, gallantry, and re- 
ligion —repose the lietioiis of the middle ages, csneclally 
those usually designated as romances. These, such as we 
now know them, and such us display the characteristics 
above mentioned, weie originally metrical, and chiefiy 
written by natnes of tho north of France. 

llallam Introd. to LiU of Europe, I. ii. § 50. 

History commenced among the modern nations of Eu- 
rope, as It had commenced among the Greeks, in romance. 

Maeaxdaxj, History. 

2. In Spain and other Romanic countries — 
either («) a sliort epic narrative poem (historic 
ballad), or, later, {h) a short lyric poem. 

Theroinancc . . Isacompositloniulongvcrsesof four- 
teen sjllubles ending with one rlij'mo, or assonance, which 
lia>e been generally, but uTongly, divided into two short 
lines, tlic first of which, naturally, is rhjineless, 

Encyc, Brit., XXII. 354. 

3. A tale or novel dealing not so much with 
real or familiar life as with exti’aordinary and 
often extravagant adventures, as Cervantes’s 
“ Don Quixote,’^ with rapid and violent changes 
of scene and fortune, as Dumas’s “Count of 
Monte Cristo,” with mysterious and suponiat- 
ural events, as R. L. Stevenson’s “Strange 
Case of Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde,” or with 
morbid idiosy'nerasics of temperament, as God- 
win’s “Caleb Williams,” or picturing imaginary 
conditions of society* influenced by imaginary 
characters, as Fouqin^’s “ Undine.” Special forms 
of the romance, suggested liy the subject and the manner 
of treatment, are (he historical, the pastoral, tho philo- 
Eophical, the psychological, tlie allegorical, etc. See novel, 
71 ., 4 . 

The narrative manner of Defoe has a naturalness about 
it beyond that of any otlier novel or romance writer. His 
fictions ha\e all the air of true stories. 

Laxxxh, Estimate of Defoe. 

Others w ere much scandalized. It 1“ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
grc'-s'Tavasa vain story', a mercroinaiicc. about giants, and 
lions, and goblins, and warriors, .l/acaidai/, JohnBuiiyan, 

Sir Philip Sidney's The Counters of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
which appeared in 1590, after the author’s death, is the 
most l)rilli.ant prose fiction In Englisli of the ccntiuy, and 
a genuino pastoral and heroic rowiancr. 

Exxcyc. Brit., XX. CCO. 

4. An invention; fiction; falsehood; used ou- 
pliemistically*. 

This knight was indeede a v.*iliant gentleman, but not a 
little given to romance when lie spake of himselFe. 

Eeelxjn, Diary, Sept. C, 1C51. 

A Staple oi Romance and Lies, 

False Tears and real Perjuries. 

Prior, An English Padlock. 
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5. A blending of the heroic, the marvelous, 
tho mysterious, nud the imaginative in actions, 
manners, ideas, language, or literature; ten- 
dency of mind to dwell upon or give expres- 
sion to the heroic, the marvelous, the mysteri- 
ous, or tlie imaginiitive. 

The splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the tro- 
phied lists, the embroideied housings, the quaint devices, 
the haunted foiests, the enchanted gardens, the achieve- 
ments of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued 
princesses. Macaulaif, 3Iilton. 

The liaidships of the journey and of the first encamp- 
ment are certainly related by their contempoi ary with 
some air of romance, yet they can hardly be exaggerated. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 
The age of Romance has not egased ; it never ceases ; it 
does not, if we think of it, so much as very sensibly de- 
cline. Carlyle, Diamond Xecklace, i. 

6. Inwnwc.* {a) A setting of u romnutic story 
or tale; a ballad, {h) Any short, simple mel- 
ody* of tender character, whether vocal or in- 
stnimental; asongjorsongwithoutwords. Also 

7. [caj).] A Romance language, or 
tho Romance languages. See II. 

Did not the Norman Conquest . . . bring with it a set- 
tlement of strangers, of Homaxxce speaking strangers, 
enough to destroy all pretence on the part of the English 
nation to pure Teutonic descent? 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 155. 

=Syn. 3. etc. See 7iorri. 

II. a. [cup.] Pertaining to or denoting the lan- 
gtiages which aiose, in the south and west of 
Europe, out of the Roman or Latin language as 
spoken in the provinces at one time subject to 
Rome. The principal Romance languages are the Italian, 
French, Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Wallaclnon, and 
Rhreto-Romanic. Also Honxanic. Abbreviated Horn. 
romance (ro-mans'), r.; pret. andpp.rowmficcff, 
ppr. romancing. [= OP. romancicr, ronmancer 
= Pr. romansar = Sp. Pg. romancear, trans- 
late into the N*ulgar tongue, = It. romanzeg- 
giarc, write romances; from the noun: see ro- 
mance, n."] I. intrans. 1. To invent and relate 
fictitious stories; deal in e.xtravaganc, fanciful, 
or false recitals ; lie. 

I hear others rtwinnefn^ about Things they never heard 
nor saw ; nay, and that they do with that Assurance that, 
when tliey are telling the most ridiculous and impossible 
Things in Nature, they persuade themselves they are 
speaking Truth all the While. 

E. Bailcxj, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 53. 

2. To bo romantic ; behave romantically or 
with Lanciful or extravagant enthusiasm; build 
castles in tho air, 

That I am a "romanciny chit of a girl” is a mere con- 
jecture on > our part ; I never ronxanced to you. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxiii. 

II, To treat, present, or discuss in a 

romantic manner. [Recent, and a Gallicism.] 
At the end Mr. B. does not romance us. His last words, 
where he treats of our social and economic future, em- 
body the thoughts of every enlightened American. 

Harpers Hay., LXXVIII. G03. 

romancer (ro-man'ser), ». [< P. romancicr, a ro- 
mancer, novelist, = Sp. romancero, one who 
sings or recites romances or ballads (cf. roman- 
ccro = Pg. romancctro, a collection of romantic 
ballads), = It. romanzicrc, a i*omancer, novelist; 
as romance + -er2.] 1. A ■writer of romance. 

In the civill warres Ihe was] colonel of liorse. . . . Good 
Bword-man ; admirable extempore orator: great memorie; 
great historian and roinancecr. Aubrey, Lives, Sir J. Long, 
Illustrious romajiccr [Cen'antesl ! were the “fine fren- 
zies” which possessed the brain of thy own Quixote a fit 
BUbject . . . to be e.\posed to the jeers of duennas? 

Lamb, Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty. 

2. One who romances ; one who invents ficti- 
tious or extravagant stories. 

The allusion of the daw extends to all Impostors, vain 
pretenders, and romancers. Sir H. L'Estrange. 

romancical (ro-man'si-kal), a. [< romance + 
-/r-(f/.] Relating to or de«iling in romance, par- 
ticularly the romances of chivalry. [Rare.] 
The poets and rmnancical writers (as dear Margaret 
Newcastle would call them). Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

romancist (ro-man'sist), n. [= Sp. Pg. roman- 
cista, one wlio writes in tho vernacular tongue, 
Pg. also a romancer; as romance + -isf.'} A 
writer of romance ; a romancer. 

A story ! what story? P^re Silas is no roxnaixcic*. 

Charlotte Dront *, Yilletto, xxxv. 
Slow, determined, sure, artistic work . . . made the suc- 
cessful careers of the earlier generation of American poets, 
romawcfrt.'t, and essayists. The Century, XL. 313. 

romancyt (ro-man'si), a. [< romance 4- -yi.] 
Romantic. [Rare.] 

An old house, situated in a romancy place. 

Lfe of A. Wood, p. 118. 

Romance Conti. A wine of Burgundy, (pown 
on the Cote d’Or, in a very small district in the 
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coramnno of Vosiio. It is coiisidorod hy many 
tho cliiof of all tho rod -winos of Bur^mdy. 
Romanee St. Vivant. A ^nno of Burgundy 
of tlie hi^^hest class, grown on tlio Goto d’Or, a 
very small amount "being produced. 

romanesca (ro-ma-nes'kii), n. [It., fora, of 7’o- 
iiiaucf^co, Romanesque: see Jiomduesque.'] A 
dance: same ns (jalliardy 2. 

Romanese (rd-man-os' or -ez'), n. [< L. Jio- 
VKDiciisis, Roman", < liomanus, Roman: see Ho- 
man.'] Same as WaUachian. 

Romaneskt (ro-ma-nosk'), a. and n. Same as 
Homaucsqnc. Imp. Diet. 

Romanesque (ro-ma-ucsk'), a. and v. [For- 
merly also liomanciif:, < F, rnmanesque, < Sp. 
romanesvo = Pg. romanifico = It. romauesroy 
Roman, Romanish, < ML. Homani.^tcii.'i, Roman, 
< L. Jiomanns, Roman: see Homan and -r.v^ar.] 

1. a. 1. Roman or Romanee. Specincally, In «r/; 
(fi) IJclonpinp to or dcslpnatinp the early medieval Rtylc 
of ait and ornament developed In weatem Ihnope from 
those of tho later Roman empire. 

The name llnmancaquc, which has been given to this 
style, very nearly corresiionds with the term Romanee as 
applied to a group of languages. It slgnllles the deilva- 
tion of tho main eleim-nts, both of plan ami of conptruc- 
tion, from the Morks of the later Homan Ihnphe. Rnt 
linmancFqitc archileclnre was not, as it has been called, 
“a cornipte<l imitation of the Roman aiehiteeturo,” anj 
more than the 1‘roveiKal or the Italian Inngtmpe >ias a 
corrupted imilatiun of the Ljifin. It mus a new thing, tlie 
slowly matured jiroduct of a long i>erl(nl ami of many In- 
llnence'5. 

C. K. Korinn. Church building In Middle Age.s p 
Hence — (6) Same as romfintic, ft. 

2. NotingtliCMliaU'ctof Lnngmvloc. Sooll.,2. — 

3. [/.c.] Pertnining to romniu'o ; rommit ic. [A 
Gnllicism.] —Romanesque orcbltocturo, a gemnd 
and rather vague plirase Inelmling the pIjIcs of r<*und- 
arched and-\aulted arehltectnre n lUeh pteialled In the 
W est from the llflh to the middle of the taelfth eentiii^. 
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The Ro!nane*'<|ii( i -in he Keparat* d Into two ilifitlnel di' I- 
sions (o) that but little rtnewi,! from dthaoed Roman, 
prevalent from the llflli to th*- ileM-nlh <'entiir) , and |f') 
tlie late full) «!»•> » loped Roimiiu 'ijne of the I'h nth niid 
twelfth eeiitnrii whkh ioni;*il->-s the aiRaiiceil and <llf- 
ferelitlated I.omhaid Kin nl*‘li S.immi, Noniiaii, and lUir 
giimlian Rt)les The lattir dl\l‘<ion, while ret.dnlng tlit‘ 
pemielreiiliir art h nml olln r tImnieteriHiic f« .itiin s of Uo- 
innn architeetnre, is jn i-t « r> m use an orlL'inal Ht\ b of great 
rlcliin ss and «llgnlt\ alw :i\ s Inferior, Ih'W et » r to the puc- 
ceeding I’olntid st>le in tin- less pirfict pt.ihlllt> of Its 
round areh and v.iiilt, tin gi i ater hea\ Im ss and less organic 
ijiialltj of Its structure (the Homanestjui aichiteet Uk»- the 
<’ld Koniaii p till trusting for btahilll) nil her to the mii“s|v« • 
IK-ss of his w .dls than, like his puei <.« ss,,i in the thit l< eiitli 
ceiitnr), to the r-' leiititle i ouihiiiat Ion of a pl.ileton fraiin - 
w ork of nni'-onr) ) the Infeiior th \|blltl > of its design, and 
the arelndc char.itter of Its flgiin -si nlptnii , of whhh 
mneh, hov o I r. In adinirabh' In th*- best i \aniplt s, p.ti tleii 
larly in liane«. s* t orcAih -•(ore (nmli r mrtfj 

crof), and conijMie cuts undei A’orniun Ilhcm.-'/i, and 

II. ». 1. 'I'lio ctirly moihrvnl stslc of nrolii- 
t(‘cturo nml nriinmciit fnuinloil im the 
tijioii those of t he Intel' Ron mil empire, ii ml tin* 
vjiriid ies into hieli it is sulnli \'iile*l, luiow n ns 
Lniiilunuf, Xonnan. Hlunt^ii, ide. See I. 

'I’liere existdl a tniin-itional Nfjle, properly ealled the 
JloinaiU'yiiin’. which maj la «lesei lin d as that niotUllcatlon 
of the classical Roman form which was liitr«)diiciil be- 
tween the rcigriB of Constantine and .Instiniaii, ami was 
avowedl) an attempt to ailajit clapsical forms to Christian 
purjiooep J. Ft'rijuy^oii, IllHt \reli., I 

2. Tlu* common dinloet of Languedoc and 
some ollior districts iii tlio south of Fraiiet*. 
[Rare.] 

romaneyt, See nimncy. Heddinp, Wines, i. 
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Romanic (ro-man'ik), a. [< L. Homanicus, Ro- 
man, < HomanuSf Roman: soo Homan. Cf. Ho- 
manccy Homansh.] 1. Pertaining to tho Ro- 
mance languages or dialects, or to tho races or 
nations speaking any of tho Romance tongues ; 
Romance. 

They [the Provcntaiixl arc interesting as showing the 
tendency of tho ifomanic races to n scientific treatment 
of wlmt, if it be not 8])outaneous, hccoincs a fashion and 
erelong an impertinence. Loxccllf Study Windows, p. 241, 
2. Being in or derived from the Roman alplin- 
hot. 

Romaniform(rr>-man'n-f6rm),rt. [(.Jj.HomanuSy 
Roman, + forma, form.] Formed on tho model 
of tho Roimnico languagos, ns a phrase or term. 
Compare Latiniform. [Rnro.] 

The relative positions of the substantive and ndjcctivo 
are too Inconstant in Latin to ndiiilt of gcncr.allzation ; 
but hr the derivative Romance languages . . . the adjec- 
tive almost Invariably follows, wlille in tlie Ocnnanic 
tongues it as commonly nrecedcs ; lienee, strictly speaking, 
tile two cornbiiintiuns sliould be called Uomanijonn and 
(lermanifurin, respectively. 

liuck’s Uamlbook of Med. Sdeneef, VIII. 518, note. 

Romanisation, Romanise, etc. Seo Homanica- 
tion, etc. 

Romanish (ro'man-ish), a, [< ^lE. romanishc, 
romanisrr; < Homan + -/.s7/l.] If. Roman. Or- 
midnm, 1.8327. — 2. Pertaining to tho customs, 
coremonics, doctrines, or polity peculiar to tho 
Roman Cntliolic Church: used* invidiously. 
Romanism (ro'mmi-izm), n. [= F. romauismr 
= Pg. romanismtt ; as Homan + -i.swj.] 'I’lie ]>ol- 
ity, doctrine, ooremonies, and customs jx'culinr 
to tin* Cliurcli of Romo. 

IliitnaniAut N iiu-dliwid ('hrlstlnnlty In conflict with 
modern progrcps. Selioff, Christ and Chiistlanity, p. 1'27. 

Romanist (ro'mau-ist ), n. and a. [< F. roman- 
»sfr = Sp. Homam.da ; ns Homan +•»>/.] I. n. 
A Potnnu Catholic; an adherent of thoOiurch 
of UouH*: used eliielly by opponents of that 
clumdi. 

To thcNo Omtorlis tho people njialr with their Vows 
nml I'rit) ers. In tlielr several dlRtie-<»e.s, much after the 
s line manner us the /*V'imt»it>f.* do to tlie shrines »»f their 
."nlotN .1/onmfrr/f. Alepi»o to Jerusalem, j». U>. 

I'ho'.c slight Mlitatloiis he had with Rellarmln nml the 
Pot/iiiniyfA. //(irn/ofton, Oceana (ed. 1771), p. *.'S. (JodreU.) 

II. «. Helonging or relating to Romani'^m; 
Poimm t’atholie : a*', the Homaui.^t and the Prot- 
e*'laiil sy.stenis. 

Roinanization (nVinifn-i-/.iVsh*in). n. [< Ho- 
mani.'r + -u/nui.J A inaking Ifoman: the net 
or sv.siem of eau’^ing to eonforin to Rtunanslaii- 
ilanls and institutions. Also sptdled Hiwiamsa- 
tont. 

He ICie'ar) coinpb ted the Jtomttnizittinu of Italy hy lil.s 
enfnuichketiunt of the I ruipp.id.atie Caul«. 

J’liejie. HrH.. XX. 7 tis. 

Romanize (rb'man-i/). r.: prel.aiid pp. Homan- 
tCfd, ppr. Honuintzniij. [^1'^. roaiuiusv r = Sp. 
Hintuuazar : ns Homan + el. ML. romaui- 

:ar* . write in Koinaiiee. or make romanee.s: see 
Koiiauvi, r.] I. tran.<. 1. make Roman ; s]H'- 
(■ifionlly, to Latiiii/e; fill with Ixitin words or 
liHiih-s of speech. 

The) (the Calhi i:oiimiiN of the South) bad been thor- 
ough!) vniiitnizcd In language iind ciiRiire. 

.''tiid) Windows p. 210. 

2. 'I’o eon Veil or pro‘-el \ t ize to t In* h’omtin Cat h- 
ohe ('hureh : iiiibin* w ith Romnn (’atlndie ideas, 
doelriiics, obserMineos. — 3. (/. e. ] To rep- 
resent in writing or j»rinting hy roman letters 
or tyiM*s. 

A society for Jlomnmzitvr the (.tapuiese) l.uiguage, 

lit raid, J«l), 1*^0, p. 2(;2. 

II. < nf/v/av. 1. To use Latin wonls or itlioms. 

■^o uplNhly /h>inn«i.ri7i«7 that Ibewonlof command still 
was Mt down In Ijittiie. .Milton, AreopaglUc.i, p. 1*2 

2. T*» eonforin to or tend toward IvNunan Catho- 
lic polity, doctrine. eeremonit*s, orohservances. 
AK<i vpollrd Homani'^r. 

Ronianizcr (rd'man'i-/.er), n. One who Roman- 
x/o", i speeiiilly ill religion. AKo spelled Homan- 

i.'.t I . 

RomanO'Byz.antine (nVimjn-d-hiz'an-tin), ft. 
Ill art: (nf) Noting the style usually known as 
Komanes(|ne. (//) Noting an early medieval 
arehiteeturnl style of mueli of northeast(‘rn 
Italy, in whieli Byzantine eloiiiontsnro modi hod 
by tin* influenee of distinctively Ro!nane.‘ique or 
Wo.stern elements. It was due to the intluonee 
of the Byzantine Chureli of San Vitale at Ra- 
venna, eompleted about A. P. 0.10, 

As it Itho Ryzaiithic style! 'vns gradually blended with 
the elu’^.aleal lloiimn, with wlilch It was then first brought 
face to face, a thlid great stylo was formed, known ns the 
Romanesfiue, Jtomano-IU/zanline, Lombard, or romnclne, 
C. C. Pcrkiiifi, Italian Sculiiture, Int., p. x. 
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Romansh (r6-mansh')j (I- and n. [Also Ho- 
mansch, Humansch, Houmansch, Hnmonscli (G. 
Homanisch)', < Romaiish romansch, rumanscli, 
rumonsch, romonsch, the Romansh language, 
lit. Romance: seo SameasA/^^efo- 

Homanic. 

romant (ro-milnt'), n. [< ME romant, romaiint, 

< OV. romant, roumant, a var., with excrescent 
t, of roman, romans, a romance: seo romance.] 
Same ns romance. Florio; Cotgravc. [Obsolete, 
but used archaically, in tho Middle English form 
romaunt, as in tho title of tho ^^Homannt of tho 
Rose.”] 

Or else some romant unto us arced, 

By former shepherds taught thee in thy youth, 

Of noble lords' atid ladies’ gentle deed. 

Drayton, Pastorals, Eel. vi. 
0, hearken, loving hearts and bold, 

Unto my wild romaunt. 

Mrs. Brmcxnny, Itomaunt of Alargret. 

romantt (ro-miint'), r. i. and i. [Also romaunt; 

(. romant, romaunt, n.] To romance; exagger- 
ate. IfalUu'cU. 

romantic (ro-mnn'tik), a. and n. [Formerly 
romantic]: ; = Sp. romdntico = Pg. It. romaniico 
(= D. romantic}: = G. romantil: = Dan. Sw'. ro- 
mantil:, n. ; D. G. romantisch = Dan. Sw. roman- 
iis}:, a.), < i\ romaniique, i)crtaining to romance, 

< OF. romant, a romnneo: seo romance and ro- 
mani.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or resembling 
romance, or an ideal state of things; partaldug 
of tho lieroic, tho marvelous, tho supernatural, 
or the imaginative; chimerical; fanciful; ex- 
travagantly enthusiastic: as, romantic notions; 
romantic exi)cctatioiis ; romantic devotion, 

.So fair a pl.acc was never seen 
Of all tlmt over ebann’d romantic eye. 

Keats, Imitation of Spenser. 

A roinanfi’c sebeme Is one wlilch Is wild. Impracticable, 
ami yet contains something which captivates the young. 

Whatebj. 

'J'he poets of firetcc and Rome . , . do not seem to have 
\Islte<l llieir gre.at battle-fleldg, nor to have hung on the 
scener)’ that surrounded them with tlmt ronianti'c interest 
which modern poets do. 

Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Xntinc, p. 110. 

2. Pertaining to romances or the popular litcra- 
tiirc of tlio middle ages; hence, iiniu'ohablo; 
fabulous; fictitious. 

Their feigned and romnnfie heroes. 

Dr. J. Scott, Woiks, n. 1*24. 

1 speak especially of that imagination which is most 
free, such a.*! we use in romnntick inventions. 

Dr. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, ii. 11. 

3. Wildly or imprc.ssively iiicturosquc; ehar- 
nelorlzed* by jioetic or inspiring scenery ; sug- 
gesting thoughts of romance: ns, a romantic 
prospect; u romfmfic glen. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height 
Where the huge Castle liolds Itsi state, . . . 

.Mine own romantic town I 

Scott, Marmlon, Iv. 30. 

4. In tnusic, noting a stylo, work, or musician 
ehnractorizcd hy loss attoution to tho formal 
and ohjoctive methods of composition than to 
tlio o.\pros‘'ion of suhjectivo fooling; sonti- 
montal; imaginative; passionate; ojiposcd to 
cla'‘'<ic(d. Itninantic In music, as elsewhere, is a relative 
word; it denote.^ espeelally the style, tendency, or school 
rejiresenteil hy Von NVeber, Scliumann, Chopin, Wagner, 
nml others, nml bv certain woiks or characlciistlcs of 
ISeetboven, MemlelS'-olin, nml Sebubeit 

5. In arch, and art, fanciful; fantastic; not 
fonnal or classical; ehnracterized by pathos. 
8ce patho'f, 2. 

'I bere was nothing of cla«;«Ic idc.allsm in his (the medi- 
e^nl church-builder’s) work ; It was imulcrn ami romnnfi’c 
In the BLiiBu that in It the matter predominated oxertho 
form. 

C K. Xorlon, Chmeh-bullding in Middle Ages, p. 29. 
Romantic school, a name assumed by a number of 
%oung poets and erities in (lermany— the Pclilcgels, Xo- 
Lilh. Heok. and others — to dc'-Ignate a combination of 
>MltiT8 whose elfoits were diicctcd to the ovcithrow of 
the artlDcial rhetoilcand uiilmagiiiath e pednntiy of the 
I reiieh school of i»oetr)*. The name Is also given to a 
similar school which arose in Pi ance between twenty nml 
llilrly yeais later, ami engaged in a long struggle for su- 
]>remacy vnIHi tho idder clasdc rchool ; ^’ietor Hugo and 
Lamartine w ere among the leaders. I'rotn llteiature tho 
name pa'^sed Into music as the ilesignation of i. class of 
miisielnii'* liiu iiig many of the eharactcii'-tics of the lo- 
inaiitlc school of authors. See def. 4. = Syn, 1. Komon- 
tic, Seiitixnrntal. Sentimental is used in leference to tho 
feelingN. roi/iniiti'e in reference to the imagination. 5on- 
timentat Is uwd in a sense unfavorable, but in all degrees : 
a'5, an amiably friHi'me/itaf person; tlic fcntivicntol pity 
tliat would surround imiulsoiied criminals with luxuries. 
“The sentimental peison Is oneof wrong or excessive sen- 
sibility, or who Imports mere sentiment into matters vvor- 
Ihy of more vigorous thought " (C. J. Smith, Syn. Disc., 
j>. when applied tochametor, isgcnenilly 

unfavorable, but In all degrees, implying that the use of 
the Imagination is extravagant. A romantic person in- 
dulges his Imagination in the creation and contemplation 
of scenes of Ideal enterprise, adventure, and enjoyment. 



romantic 
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rmnttnfi'c tcmlcncy is often a part of the exuberance of rombowlino, rumllOWline (rom-, rum-'bo'lm), l^mizct (ro miz), v. t. 


[< Some + -!zc.] To 


youthful \itality, ajidmay be disciplined into imaginative 
stieiigtlj; scnfiinrntaUlii is n sort of mental sickliness or 
decfueration, and is not easily recovered from. 

II. h, Aji udheront o£ the romantic school. 
See romantic school^ under I. 

Indeed, Chateaubriand had been a ronmnffc before the 
time, and Andrd Chenier had already written verse too 
warin and free for the classic mould. 

2sexv Pnncelon 7’cu., in. 2. 
lie fBalrac] includes in htinFclf a mystic, a “realist,** a 
el.TJ'ic. a romantic, and a Iminourist after the medieval 
f..'iiion of Rabelais. The Atadcmii, ilarch 1, p. 144. 

romantical (ro-man'ti-knl), a. [< romnuiic + 
-fr/,] Same as romantic. [Rare.] 

Rut whosoever had the least 6.agacity in him c>»uh! not 
but perceive that this theology of Epicurus ua-* but ro- 
vtnntical Cudivorth, Intellectual i^isteni, i 2. 

romantically (ro-man'ti-kal-i), ndr. In a ro- 
mantic manner ;‘fancittilly; cxtravaifantly. 

romanticism (ro-man'ti-sizm), n. [< romnntic 
-k 1. Tlie state or quality of boin" ro- 

mantic; specifically, in Jit., tkc nse of roman- 


(Davies.) 


n. [Origin obscure.! Condemned canvas, rope, Romanize. 

etc. Sana. The iiomfe’d faction wore zealous In his behaU. 

romelf, r. A Middle English form of roam. -f Ch. hist-. HI- ‘v. ic. 

rome-t, ^*. i- [E. dial. shout, cry; < ME. romkinf, See ntm/cin^. 
ruiHcw, roar, growl; prob. < Sw. rdwfl', low. Cf. Itommaiiy, and a. See 

To growl ; I'oar. rommle (rorn'l), r. A dialectal form of niwWc. 

He comaiulcd that thny Bulde Lake a onge dameselle, romneyt, Sarno 
nndnnkkenc hir, and sett hir biforc liyni, and thay did romp (romp), r. t. [k ME. rompCJl 
soo ; and onanc he lanne apone hir romyand, as he hand 
henewodd, iifiS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 37. {llalUiceU.) 


rome'Hi A Middle English form of room^. 
Rome-feet (vom'fo), w. Same as Jlomc-seoL 
romeine (ro'me-in), n. [< Romo {Rome do Lisle, 
a mineralogist, 17I1G-90) + wHe”.] A mineral 


r. i. i\iE. rompen; a var. of 
ramp: seoVrtmp, r.] To play rudely and bois- 
terously; leap and frisk about in play. 

The air she cave herself was that of a romping girl 
she w'ould . . . snatch ojf my periwig, try it upon 
herself in the glass, clap her arms a-kimbo, draw my 
sword, and make passes on the >vall. 

* Steele, Spectator, No. Ib7. 


in square oetaheilroiis. It is an 
calcium. Also called romeitc. 
romekint, See mnnhn'^. . . 

rome-mortf, ». [< yom {nm-) + A 

queen. JJarman, Caveat for Ciirsetors, p. 115. 

tic fonis slion-n in't'ho reaction from elasMcnl jf^^e^penny (rom'pcu'i), ». [ME. •Somc-pcnij, 
to mcdieynl models oviftinated in Ger- ,, it„ni-penin<j, Jtoin-pcni<i, Sdinj>!cnig,< Sam, 

manvintholasthalf of the eighteenth century. - i . j 

yimi'l.ar reactions took place at a later period 
in France and England. Sec romantic fcJiooJ, 
under romantic. 

In poetic litemlurc there c.nnie tint splcnrtul bnrat of 


of a romp (romp), a. [A var.,o£,;««^ see 


Lomanlictsin in nhich Coleridge was the hist and must 
potent participanL Shairp, D. C,. Ro5'*ctti, li. 

2, Komautic feeling, expression, action, or 
conduct; a tendency to romance. 

/tomanUeisjn, which has helped to (111 some dull blanks 
vith love and knoulcdgc, had not \et penetrated tho 
times with Its leaven, and entered into cxorjbodj's food. 

' George UUot, iliddlemarch, m\. 

You hope she lias remained the s.ainc, (hat ymi may re- 
new that piece of ronmnh'ctVtM tliat has got into j rmr head 
ir. JUaeJe, Erlnccss of Thule. 

romanticist (ro-mnn'ti-sist), «. [< romantic -h 
•ist.] One imbued with roinanticipin; a ro- 
mantic, 

Tlierc Is a story . . . that Spenser w.tf h.alMiullictl Into 
rc-PTiting the “Fniiy Queen" in hex.imciers h.id not 
Raleigh, a Inic ro»ianfj’cj>f, . . . persuaded hlin to follow 
his better genius. Westward IIo.it. 

Julian was a romanfMt^ in u isliing to restore the {Jretk 
religion .and Its spirit, when mankind Ind entered on the 
new development George Kln)t, in t'ro'-®, I. in 

lingo had alre.ady, In tho prtfnceto the “Odes ct Bal- 
lades,'* planted the llag of tlie romaniici-d/. 

Edinburgh /.Yr., f'k.KIII. l-'< 

romanticly (ro-nian'tik-li), ^/dr. lioniautically. 
[Karo.] 

He tells UB romeinticlly on the same argument, that 


ronip,v.'] ■ 1. A rude girl who indulges in bois- 
terous play. 

My cousin Betty, the (Treetest romp in nature ; she whisks 
inc such a height over lier head that I cried out for fear of 
failing. SUcle, Tatler, No. IB. 

First, giggling, plotting chamber-maids airive. 
Hoydens and ramps, led on by Qen’ral Clivo. 

^ Churchill, Eosciad. 

ltomo, + pi iiiiiii. pi nig, pmiiij, \tomiy: seepen- g Rude play or frolic : as, a game of roJHjps. 
iiif. ] Same as L’onic-ncot. 
romert, n. A Mid.Ue EugUsli form of roamcr. 
romerillo (rb-mcr-il'b), II. [Perhaps Sp., dim. 

of ronnro, a pilgrim: .-seo ronitro.i A plant, jQjupjng (rom'ping), ii. [Vcrbaln. of romj), a.] 
Ililirnthiilnniii'i hriinionlis, tyliose tlomors jneld p][i,qng in a boisterous manner; a 

a yellow <lye : also, the dye thus produced, bee romps. 

IIct( rothaUnun^. _ r/ e r. r...^ « A stool, a chair, or a table is the first weapon taken up 

romero (lo-ma'ro), u. [< bp. lomcio, a pilot- general rompin/? or skirmish, 
fifth, a pilgrim, z=: OF. romicr, traveling ns a pu- sud/t. Advice to Scr>’ants, General Directions. 

:i pilgrim, < ML. ^romanus, romcrius,^ rompingly (rom'ping-li), adv. In a romping 


i?on?p-loving miss 
Is liaul’d about, in gallantrj' robust, 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 528. 



lie Tens us romannciiiu vu u.u muuv t for the> planted son 

manj posts went to and fro, Gtitwecu I UplniiH in .til phicih convuimnt, tin. which ’ 

Cranmer. StrgjK. tmnintr. lii. .... ^.,untic> to m:iim;i>nc, cuitinp upon cv( 

romanticness (ro-mnn'tik-ncs), n. The* f>tat«* td l.uHh* a n-a-onabl« rout, u inch they c.'illc' 


romanticness . . 

or character of being rnmnutic. 

Having heard mcoltcn praise the romnnficnA»f of (ht* 
pkacc, slic was astonished . . tluat I should set lUiPtlf 

apaliisl going to a lioube so much in my l.nslc. 

Jliehardf'in, Clari.’-s.a H.arlowc, I Ull. 

Eomany, Eommany (rom'u-ui), «. iiml a. [< 
Gip.sy Jloniaiii, Gip.sy; cf. roni, muu, bu.sbiuid : 
see Sont.] I. «.;’pl. Soniiinic.i, Soiiiiiioiin 
(-uiz). 1. A Gip.sy. 

Yen* nice, deep, old-fa^hloncd Ilninnnies they are, 

C. 6’. Affund, The Century, AAV. (K)'.. 

2. The language spoken by tho Giitsic.*,. onci- 
nally a dkalcct brought from India and allied to lln* Ilin- 
dustaul, it has been much corrupted by the tongues of (he 
peoples among whom the Gliisic.s liavc sojournod. The 
corrupt broken dialed now used by RrlHsh Glpshs is 
caUed by tliem posh romawj or rinnaneg ; the purer, 
"deep' Tomancx. .Sec 

* Me were talking ofIangungcP,.Tnspcr. . . . Voursinust 
be a rum one?' “Tis called itommany.'" 

0 IJorroic, Ravengro, xvh. 

II. a. Belonging or relating to the Romanics 
or Gipsies: an, Romann songs; a /foprnny cus- 
tom. 

“And you are what la called n Gypay King?” “Ay, ny. 
a Jtoinmany Itral.'’ G. Lorroiv, Eavengro, xvil. 

Al.so Soman. 

romanza (rO-man'zii), n. [It. rnniiiiizo : see ro- 
mance.'] Same us 'romance, 0. 
romanzovite (ro-mnu'zov-Il), v, [Named after 


omjy -b -ts7if. Cf. 

,„mpish.] Given to romp; mclined to romp. 

•.] Ono who nms to or fompighly (rom'pisli-li), adn. In a rompish, 
iK- nil neeiit, at Ibc court boistorous manner. 

rompisiiDess (rom'pisb-ncs), n. The qtmlity of 
lieing rompish; disposition to rude, boisterons 
play, or tho praetico of romping. 

Shoivonlit . . . take off my cravat, and seize it to make 

some ntlicr use of the lace, or run into some other iinac- 
countable romjnshncss. Steele, ypcctator, No. 187. 

rompu (rom-pn'). [< F. ronipii, pp. of ronipre. 
break, < L. riinipcrc, break: see riqitiiro.] 
her., same asfriictcd. 

+ .wot, mKv.f. i.avmeni : see .swf-.] Same ns ron’t, <'• An obsolete form of nml. 
oinis-fii, and I’il'ir\ pence (which see, under ron-t. An obsolete strong pretont of ram . 
Ilf (/fiancc) • 

1 the (..iirse iihlrh the RomaliiB used in tlie ron'H, »• An obsolete form 0^ f''”® 'n„rnflnr n 
it Ihinl.ind. for tlie) idanted seme of theyr rOHCador (roug ka-dor), ii, f< Sp. lOncadOl, a 
they caused ^;noror, gruntcr,< TO»c«G snore, roar,< LE. rftOH- 

cliiirc, snore, < L. rhniirhiin, a snoring: see rhon- 
clitis.] 1. Ono of several scimnoid fishes of tho 
Paoilic coast of North America, (a) The Sciana 


Eome 

tier: < Hoint -I- ni)uirr._, 

peeks Rome; ''pocirieuUy, an agent at tbeconrt 
<»f Rohm*. 

And Ithatj allc rcuners for Itlic benefit of] robbers 

in Frauiicv , , 

Here no Miluvr o«« r m v Piers Pioinnan (C), v. l-o. 

And thus tlH*s ro$tie renneris beren tho kyngys gold out 
of ourc h*ft<! A bniigcii a3cn died Iced and hcrcsic and 
Minonyc and goddits riir-o 

Il/zr^/. r.ng Works (E.n.T..S.),p. 23. 

Rome-scott, Rome-shott (lom'skot. -shot), n. 

[Lato AS. RtniK’^rot, Rdiih<i(scot,< Rom. Romo, 

Chancer. 

This wav the totirsc x%hUh (he ItomahiB used in the 


In 


'cr>’o poition 

.. , called y?oi«ewff, 

(h<* wlViiii Vnight iioi ’snrchaigf thc'tcnaunto or free- 
htdiki. luul dcfnijcd the pay of tlu- garrison. 

Spenser, .Slate of Ireland. 


5 Penny, w.as l»y as good Statute Law 
T«i«c!«ng llfrclIngB. 


pinnet.e»t. or Pfttf 
]Kdfl to the Pope 

Romeward (rom' Wijvd), adc. [< Rome (sec tlcf. ) 
4* -icard.l 'I’o or toward Rome or tho Roman 
Catholic Church. . . 

Roniic (ro'inik ), ». [< Rom(an) + -?r; a distiiic- 
tiv<‘ fonn of J!omnv.'\ A system of phonetic 
nolalioii deviled bv Henry Swool, consLsting 
(if the ordinary letters of the English alphahet 
used so far as po'-silde with th<*ir original Ro- 
man values, and supplemented by ligatures, di- 
graiihs, nmi turned letter'-. In n stricter pcicntillc 
fonn called Xarrmi pomir; in n more gcnci-al practical 
fmin c.alled Proml P.omxe. It »s in part n rcca‘dlng of I.l- 
lls’R <;!o«.vlc (nidcli set). //. 5irrcf, Handbook of Phonet- 
ics, pp. 102 , lu.'V, 202. .. -r^ 

Romish (ro'iuish), a. [< ME. Lomish — D. 
rnom'ich — MIIG. rrmirsch, renimeh, reemseh, 
(j. rdmt.^ch : as Ronu + -/v/iL] Belonging or re- 
lating to Romi*; specitically, boloiiging to the 
Roman Catliolio ('liurch: commonly used in a 
slightly invidious sense. 

A fiaiicy Ftruigcr in lus court to mart 
Ab In ;i Uoinish »tcw. 

•S’Art/... Fyniliclinc, I. G. 152. 
Romleh IrtethodlstB. Same as if ialectic Methodists 
(which Bcc, under JW/iodWysSim. Sco/Kipuf, 

* • ' • l< Home -{■ -tsL] A Ko- 



(Jount Ro?minz6jf.'\ A variety o£ ganiet, of ii RoiUl^t (ro mist), n 
hrouTi or brotvnisli-ycllow color. man Catijolic. 

romauntf. 1l- and V. Soero«/r/?/f. Tlio RomMs liold fast the distinction of mortal and 

rombelt, «. An obsolete fonn of ri/wMc. ^ venial Bins. _ .W/., hermonB, f 11. v. 

Romberg’s symptom, trophoneurosis. See (ro'mit ), ?», [Orig. Sw.roM//f;<Gi*. Aw/o;, 

symptonif trophoncurosi.^. strength, +-/7c2.] An explosive of SwcdiBhori- 

romblet, V. i. A Jliddlc English form of ramhlc. composed of a mixture of ammonium iii- 
romhonelli (rom-bo-ncl'i), n. In Soutli Amer- trato and iiaplithalone with potassium chlorate 

ica, a breed of sheep having long fine wool. 

Theliorscs and cattle looked Biuall, hut there were some 
good specimens of sheeii — especially the rombnnelm. 

Lady JJrasscy, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. v. 


and potassium nitrate, llic reaction of the nitrates 
and clilorato render the compound uiiBtahle, and on tills 
account a Heenso for Its manufacture in Lnglaiid Ima been 
refused. 


or Poucador ffrnnufi, a large and valuable food-fish of the 
coast of California, attaining a weight of from 5 to G 
pounds, of a s!lver>- bluish or grayish color, with darker 
markings, and especially a black pectoral spot, (o) Ihe 
SnWnn or Jllanoscinn mturna, distinguished as the red or 
black rnnendor. (r) The yellow-llnned or yellow-tailed ron- 
cador. (/mbrum x«n(t. (d) The little roncador, Genyone^ 
urns lincatns. 

2. [crtp.] [NL.] A section of Scifona, or a ge- 
nus of scirenoids, represented by tho roncador 
(seo 1 (a)). Jordan and Gilbert^ 18S0. 
roncevali, U. See ronnccval. 
ronchil, n. Same as rnnqnil. 
roncho (rong'ko), n. [< Sp. rnnvo, snoring, rnn- 
cador, snorer: see roncador.'] The croaker, 
Micropopon nndnlains. [Galveston, Texas.] 
rondache (ron-dush'), n. 

[= D, rondas, < OF. ron- 
darhr, a buckler, < rond, 
round: see roa^uh] Abuck- 
ier, or small louud bhiold. 

Also called roinuhl. 

Caspar . . . carries, for decora- 
tive piirpo'ios, the round buckler 
or rimdache of (he foot-soldier. 
llarpicr's Mag., LXXVIII. G8. 

(rond), n. [< F. 
ronde f round-hand writ- 



Roiul.iche. — Round h.Tnd. 
InickicrofCic i<>th and t7lh 
centuries. ( From Viollet-lc- 
Duc’.s “Diet, du MoWUer 
ffaixjais.*') 





i:> one \oz)n of 


ronde 

ing; see roiniclK'] In priuthiff, an angular form 
of script or ^\Titiiig-typo, of which the follow- 
ing is an example : 

§Voiibe. 

rondeau (ron'do), ». [< F. roudeauj < OF. ro»- 
(Icl^ a roundel: soo roundel'} 1. A poem in 
a fixed form, borrowed from the French, and 
consisling either of thirteen lines on two rimes 
with an uiu’iraing refrain, or of ton lines on two 
rimes with an nnriining refrain, it may be wiit- 
ten in octosjllabic or decasyllabic measure. The rcfi-ain 
is usually a repetition of llie first three or four words, 
sometimes of the first word only. The order of limes in 
the thii teen-linc rondeau, known tcclinically as the “ ron- 
deau of Voiture" (that is, Vincent Voiluro, 1598-1048), is 
a, rt. b, b, a; a, o, b (and refrain); «, a, b, b, a (and le- 
fi-nin); that of the ten-line rondeau, known technically 
as tlio “rondeau of Villon” (that is, l-'rancois Villon, 1491- 
1401 ?), is tt, b, b, a; a, b (and refrain); a, b, b, a (and re- 
frain). These are the strict rules; but, ns in the case of 
the sonnet, both in France and England, they are not al- 
wajs ohsened. There is also a form called the rondeau 
rctloubl'K It consists of Fi\ quatrains, a, b, a, b, on two 
rimes. The first four lines form in suoecssloii tho last 
lines of the second, third, fourth, and fifth quatrains. At 
tile end of the flnai qnalnun, the Hist nords of tlio poem 
are added as an luirlining and Independent refrain, borne- 
times the final quatrain is .stjlod the envoi or envoy. 

This sort of writing, culled the rondeau, is n hat I never 
knew practised in our nation. Pojtc. 

2. Sec nun/o. 

rondel (ron'dol), n, [< OF. rondil : ecc roun- 
del} A poem ill a fixotl form, borrowed from 
the Froncdi, mid coiisisling of thirteen lines on 
two rimes, it may be written In octosyllabic or <ieca- 
syllabic measure. The fli'st line is repeated at tho cln-.c, 
and the first two lines are reiteatcd us the seventh uml 
ci^htli lines ‘I'lins the whole poem, like the rondeau 
(wlilch see), falls into three divisions or stanzas (wo of 
four, and one of five — arranged ua follows: a, U h.a; 
a h. n, h; a, b, h, a, a It Is ])ermi*'silile to repeat the 
first couplet at the cIofo, making the last dlvl-hm n, b, b, 
a «, 6, and fourteen lines in all. UondcU In EngUshwete 
wTitten bj Charles of Oilo.uis, Chaucer, Ccclcve, I.jilgate, 
and others. 

In Its origin tlio romW was n lyric of two Yersc«, each 
having four or five lines, i laming on (wo rliiuies only. 
In Us eight (or ten) lines, but five (or six) were disiinct, 
t he othei-s being made by repeating the llrhl con])lct at the 
end of the second stanza, s«>nu'tiini.s in an iiiveii-e or<U'r, 
ami the llrst ilneat the end of Its first stanza. 'Ihv eight* 
lined rom/rf is thus to all intents and inirpose.s a triplet. 

. U ItU Charles d’Crleans the rondti took the <Ilsilnet 
Khajic wc now assign to ft, natuvlyvif fourteen line-* on two 
ih)mc5, the llrst two line*j reiieating for the teveiith and 
eighth and the final couplet. . . . lt> (hetinic uf (ictiivicn 
do '‘alnl (Jehus (1 ItKl-lOoj) tlie rowbl has nearly become 
the rondeau ,\s we Know It. 

(JUefon White. Italliules and llomkans, Int,, p Ivhl. 
rondelet (rou'do-lrt), n. <*F. nnidtlrt, dim. 
of nnidr!, n runiuloi: s<m* rondd, roundel nnd 
cf. rundl(t.} A poem of fivo liiic^ nnd two re- 
frains, The lefrnins repeat the llrst line, gencnilb two 
woub, the ^inu■•^elleme being a, 5(aiid nfraln); a, h, 6(and 
refrain). It hub been wtilten in nngU'*h. but not much 

Tlion liaiie jon al«o a mnillette. the which doth idwajes 
end with one self hume footeor reiiellelcm. ami was there- 
of (In m> imlginent) calleil a roudi/et. 

Ga^eviyiie. Notes on Eng. ^'erve (Moele (JhiF , etc , ed. 

(Arber), § 14. 

Rondeletia (ron-<lo-l(*ri-ii n. [NIj. (IMumicr, 
1703), nainod after (iuiliaiiiiio Ilonildft {\oil7~ 
loOG f), n Freneli jirofi-ssur of medicine.] A t:o- 
iius of gamopetalous ^llnlbs niid trees of the 
order IlnhKnu :r. t\pc of tlie tribe Ilondd 
It is ch.araeterized by a gbil*o'-e e.ilw beaiiiig four or live 
nnno>> jierbislent. luul mail) iqti.il lobes by a wlje«l 
sliiped «ir s:ilver-foi 111 eoKdl.i ailli n lung Flemler tube 
ami four «>r live obi>v.ite liro.idh imbiieiling lubes, nnd 
by the lueiilitld.'il e.ipsnle wlikli U Miiall, rigid globo«e, 
twcsfnrroM til. nnd two.valvi’d 'I'hejt are iiliinit u) hjie- 
cies, natives of (he ♦•st Indus ami truideal \nuiloa 
from Mexico to tlie t nited States of ('olonibiii, niiel) e.\- 
tentling into (Inl.in.i uml I’eru Tin) lo-.ir opposite or 
whorled leaves wliiih are thin or e«*n,ieinus ami M-'-sile, 
furnished a tfh bro id stiiniK s het« i cn the petioles. 'I'helr 
Em ill Itow'eis are w hite, .velluw , oi ted. find nsn.in) in iixil- 
lary llatteneil, rounded, or p.mleled < v ines V.irious hand- 
gome spi'i It s are enUu ileil iimler gl.e***, iimong them U. 
Of/eni/n, w ith fr.igiant scarlet ilowir^, ami l! leifiador, 
wliose dee[i lo-^e lolored llowu-s liecoiiie ji.ilir aft* r e\ 
pansiuti. .Some -.peciea me htill known us Ihi^iura Ibu 
name of a forimT gt-mis, im billing bjiecles with eoniMte 
bti]nik-s and corolla liaii') in the tliro.it 

Rondeletie® (ton 'ili'-ic-ii'v-r-). ». fN'I., 

P.de Ciindollo, 1MJ0),< Ilnntlth fm + A 

tribo of '..imojK'tJilons plants of tin- ordor Uttht- 
iicac, (diann'lofi/cd by (lie (■xcciMliiif'ly niiittci'- 
otts mintttc ttlbtttitittoiis tvittjcloss s.mmI.s tvltitdt 
fill till' two Ol'lls of the dry capMili'. and by tlio 
rpRubir corolla with iiiibricatcd or contortetl 
lobes. It iiichnk'S ]lp;ciicTitof Bhiilltsaml trees, altll 
stipulate leaves and cj aiase, spiked nr varioiislj cdustei ed 
flowers, amt 2 ceiiei.r of lierbs, witllout filipule.s. bearing 
teriniaal tlirce-f*»lked eyme.s. 'I'lie species are truideal 
and mainly American. Sec UomtdHia, tile type. 

rondelle (ron-dpr), «■ [< <J1'\ mndeUc, dim. of 
rond, round: see rondel, roundel,'] 1. Somo- 
tbing round. 
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roodebok 

An obsolete form of run^. 


A rondelle of flnvooil is flxed normally to the tube by its ronnst, r. 
centre, nnd gives a lamer surface for the voice to act ronnent. A Middle Bnglisb past participle of 
.against. G. if. Prescott, Elect. Imeiit., p. 2S8. b r i x- 

2. InJMcfni.joneofsuceessivocrusts wlticliform pono^uil (rong'kil), tt. [Also ronchil ; < Sp. ron- 


upon the surface of molten metal avhilo cooling, 
and which as tlioy form arc removed for further 
treatment, in copper-woikiiig tliese disks are also 
called rose-copper and rosettes. Subo.\Id of copper con* 
tniiicd in tiiem is removed by fnrtlicr rcfliiilig. 

3. Afilit.: (a) A small shield (15 inches in 
length) formerly used by pikemen and arch- 
ers. (5) One of tho iron disks, each having an 
opening in tho center for the passage of aholt, 


qnillo, slightly hoarse, dim. of ronco, hoarse, < 
h. rintcnn, hoarse: see raucous.] 1. A fish of 
the North Paeifie, Batliijmaslcr signatns, of an 
elongate form with a long dorsal having only 
tho foremost two or tlireo rays inarticulate, 
h'ogucnting moderately deep water with rocky 
grounds. — 2. One of a group orfamily of fishes 
of which Batltiimaslcr has been supposed to he 


pinecd hotween the clioeks and atoe“k of a field: a rcpresontative-ynamely, tho Icosteid.-c. 
gun carriage in bolting those parts together. Ronsdorfer (lonz dorf-er), a. 


(e) A scmieireular bastion introducod by Al- 
bert Diirer. It was about 300 feet iii diamotci' 


[So called from 

Jlonsdorf, a town in Prussia.] A member of a 
sect of German millenarians of tho eighteenth 

and contained spacious casemates — Rondelle i .. r/ Vn„o,inrf 

poing, a n.mnc pivea to the very small rotuul buckler of RonsdorfiS-Il (ronz-dol fi-an), ?I. \\ Jlonsdorf 

the sixteentii ccntnr 3 %of(cM flited with a long mill pointed Itonsdorjcr) + onvati vls JiOnsdorJCT. 

Fnike, and serving, when held In the left hand, to pany poiltf, n. Samo aS runt^. 
the tlirnats of a lapler iu‘vtcad of adagger of any dc&crip- raire Ran 

tion. See cuts under and ro/idrtc/ir. Itontgen XayS. t^eo ray. 

- - - - - ronyont, »• See ronwn. 

rooH, ». [ME. roo, rOf < AS. row = OHG-. roa, 


rondle (ron'dl), n. [< OF. rondel, a round, 
roundel: soo roitiid, roundel'] 1. Samo a.s ro//- 
dvlle . — 2. Tho stop of a ludtler; around. 

Voa. peradventuro in ns ill a ca^e as hec that goes np a 
Imldor, luit siip)>eth off theromW/A, or, when one hreakes, 
falls downc la groat d.inger. 

Jiich Cabinet /urnMietl inV/j I'nnVfiV of Prceltent Pixerip- 
(/io«/»(101C). (iVurrif.) 


MIICt. rno, G. nihe = led. rd =: Dan. ro, rest, = 
Sw. ro, fun, amusoment.] Peace; quietness. 
Allas! for doole what shall y doo? 

Now mou I iieuer haue rest ne roo. 

York Plays, p. 31. 

roo-t, »• A Middle English fonn of roch 


rondo (ron'do), n. [It. rondo, rondeau : see roo‘H»?b [ME.,<OF.7'0C, 7’Okc, <L.rof(7, awheel: 
rondeau.} 1. }n mn.sic: (a) Siixwc ns ronnd^, 7 sQorota'^,} Awheel. 

(r). (h) Asotlingof a rondeau or similar poem. And I salle rcdlly rolie the rpo at the gayneste, 

(r) A work or movement in which a principal And rcche the riche wyne in rj asedc coupes, 

plirase or section is several times repeated in ^ f 

its original kov in ultornalion with contra.stod rood (lod), n, [< ME. )Ood, 

* rod, a rod, rood, cross: seo If. A rod. 

Seo 1. — 2. A cross or crucifix ; especial- 

ly, a largo crucifix placed at tho oiitrance to tho 


phrnsos or soelioiis in the samo or other keys, 
t'lio •uiccc.'nhIou of principal and suhordhinte phr.iscR is 
often o.xaelly regulated, Imt tho form Is open to uidu \ari- 
atlonv. III n nmata tho last movement Is often a rondo. 
2. A game of hazard played witli small balls 
on u table. 

With card nnd dice, roulette wheels md rondo halls, he 
f*»olcd himself l<» the (oi> of Ids helit. 

j. If*. J'atiner, The New anil the Old, p. 220. 
Rondo form, i« tmisiV, the form or method of compo'^l- 
tltiM of n rondo ; often opposcil to sonata fvrm. 

rondoletto (ron-do-lot'o). ». [Dim. of rondo, 
i\. V.] In mn.'sir, a short or simple rondo. 

rondure (mn'dur), ». [< F. roadrar, roundness, 
< round: seeroaadh] Aronnd; n circle; 
n curve; a swell; roundne«s. Also roundnrr. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

.\1I thlnirs rare 

'I'hat heaven'a iilr In this huge nuidure hems. 

Shak., Sonnets xxl. 

The aliape |of a ringl reiimlns 
The rondure brave, the Ulled lov ellne‘‘.s, 

(»o|d as It was. Itroirniny, King ami hook, I. ?. 
High kittled for the ch.ise, ntid what was showti, 

(If tnaideii rondure, like the rose hnU-blown. 

Loxeett, Endyinlon, Iv. 

rone^ (ron), «. An earlier, now only dialectal, 
form of rm-. 

rone-, n. [< ME. rone, < led. rnnnr, older rndhr, 
a liusli, grove.] 1. A shrub. — 2. A thicket; 
brushwood, •fainit.san. [Seotdi in both son.'^es.] 
The birtle <m a l);jt horce laiinces hym afttr, 

Ak bnrne boldc vpon Iieiit his bugle he hlowco. 

He reehated, «V i(odel thiiio ron»-.' ful link. 

Su.ande this w)lde t*w)n til the snnne Echaftcil 
Sir ifairayitr and thr (f'rM*n KuiyUt (E. E. T. S ), 1. 14(H1. 

rono*^ (roll). i». An <»hxolcte or dialectal form 
of nm 1, »•«/»!. 

rone^ «* Another f<»rin of roan'^, 
rone'^'t. A Middle Engli'-h ])roleri( of 

rongD. All ohs(»lde prolent ami i»ast partici- 
ple of 

rong“t (roiig), », A Middle English form of 

rongeur ( rbu-zher' )« n. f< F. roin/r«r, gnawer, 

< roniftr, gnaw, iiihlde, OF. nKo chew the cud, 
— I’r. rointar = Sp. rtimtnr, < L. ruiniyarc, chow 
the cud, runiimilc, < runun, throat, gtillot : sco 
! uminatt .] A surgical forceps for gnawing or 
gouging hones. 

ronin (rd'nin), jd. ronin or ronin-'i, [*Tap., 

< rd (= Chin, lany), wave, + »i« (= Chin. 
man; lit. ‘wavo-man/] A Japanese samurai, 
or tuo-sworded milittirv retainer, who for any 


choir in medieval churches, often supported on 
the rood-heutn or rood-screen. UBU.-illy, after the 
fifteenth centmy, linages of the Virgin Mnrj' and St. John 
were placed Hie one on the one elde and tlie other on tho 
otlicr Bide of the Image of Christ, In iilluslon to John xix. 
2(5. See cut under rooildo/t. 

Of the appeltre tlmt our uersto fader then luthcr[cvU] np- 
])e1 notu 

III the luaiierc tlmt icliulle sou telle tho swctc rode com. 

Holy Jtood (E. E. T. ».), p. 18. 
No, l)y tlic rood, not so. Shak., Hamlet, Iii. 4. 14. 

3, A name of varions measures, (o) A measure 
of rj yards In length ; a rod, pole, or perch ; also, locally, 
n measure of G, 7, orSynids, esneclally for hedging .and 
ditching. (fO A pquaremeasure, the fourth part of a statute 
acre, equal to 40 square rods or square poles, or 1,210 square 
yards. This Is the sense in which rood Is generally used 
as a lucasure. Seo acre. 

A tcrrnce-walk, and half a rood 
Of laud, set out to plant n wood. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. vl, 5. 
(c) A square pole, or SOJ square yards, used in estimating 
masons' work; also, locally, a nicasuro of HO, 42], 44, 49, 
or Gl pqiiarc yank, (d) A cubic measure for masons’ w oik 
of0l,72,ele., cubic yards.— Holy rood, the cross of Christ; 
a crucilix. 

The hnli rode tlio swotc frc ri:;! Is to hnbbc In munde, 
That hatlifiaui stiongcdcth ibro^t tol)ue almankuudc. 
Holy Pood (E. E. T. S.), p, IS. 
Tlic English answered [the Nonnans) with tliclr own 
b.'ittlc-cry, “God’s Hood! Holy Itood !“ 

DicKcns, England, vii. 
Holy-rood day. (U) The feast of tlic Finding of the 
(’loss, celebrated on May yd. 

Tho knights . . . vpon holy Pood day in May made their 
masters before the Goinmissioncis ordained, 

Hakluyt's Voyaycx, II, 70. 

(b) Haiiif ns Holyscro<<i day (w hich see, under dayt). 

Tlie holi Eoode was i-foundc as ge witelh in May, 
Honoured lie was sellitlic in Sepleruhrc tlic/ndt i^rtdrdnl^ 
Holy Pood (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 
On Holy-rood day, tho gallant Hotspur there. 

Young Hairy J'ercy, and brave Archibald , . . 

At llolinedon met. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1, f>2. 

Rood’s bodyt, tho body on the cross— that is, Christ’s 
body. 

I'lc be even with him; and get you gone, or, I sweare by 
Ibe rood’v'f boda, Tie lay jou by the liecles. 

Jdilj, Mother lionihle, v. 3. 

rood-archi (rod'iirch), ». The arch in a church 
hotween tho nave and the choir: so called from 
the rood being placed over it. 
rood-altar (rod'aFtar), n. An altar standing 
against tho outer side of the rood-screen. 


se had ivnoiinccd his clan, or who lor some rood-heam (rod'boin), n. [< ^lE. mode heem ; 


olTenso against liis superior had been dismissed 
from service, and disposse.ssed of his estate, 
revenue, or pay; a maslerlessmun; an outcast; 
au outlaw. 

roniont, ronyont (nm'yon), «. [Ppi-lmps < OF. 
"roiijnon, < rmnync, F. rmjnc, itcli, .scab, in.aiigp: 
.soo roiH.] A iiiniiR.v, sonbt>j' animal; also, a 
seiirvy jior.son. Also riinnion. 

Out ol my iloor, yon tvltcli, yo>i Imp, yon Imppape, yon 
polecat, you ronyon! Shak., M. W, of W., iv, 2. 105. 


< rnml -h beam.] Abeam o.vtoiuling across tho 
pntraaco to tho clioirof a ohm-eli for supporting 
the rood. Also called beam. 

He doyde whan I cam fro .Terusalcm, 

And lith ygravc under the roodc beexn. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Wife of Path’s Tale, 1. 400. 

EtOOd-day (rdd'dii), n, Holj'-i’ood day. Seo 
under rood. 

roodebok (ro'de-bok), «. [< D. rood, red, + 

hol\ buck: see red'^ and hucl'^.} The Natal 



roodebok 
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bashbucb, Ccplialopli us na/alciisis. it is of a deep Eoodmas-dayt, «• Holy-rood day. 
reddish hro'rn In color; stands about 2 fe_ct high, has larae dap (Sode-day), Rudvias-day. 


Also Hood- 


rs, and straight, pointed horns about 3 inches long. 



Jdtul 

Roodebok {CepJialophits nataleusis). 

is Eolitarj’ in its habits, and rarely leaves dense forests ex- 
cept in the evening or during rainy weather, 
rood-free (rSd'frS), a. E.'cempt from punisb- 
roeot. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
roodhout (rod'bout), ti. [D., < rood, red (= E. 
red), -H Jiout, tvood (= E. Jwtt).'] The Cape red- 
Tvood. Seo Oclma. 

rood-loft (rod'loft), II. [< ME. rode Joftc ; < 
rood + toft.'] A gallery in a cintreb where tlie 
rood and its appendages were plaeecl. xiiis loft 
or gallery was commonly situated between the nave and 



rood-screen (rSd'skren), n. A screen, or orua- 
inental partition separating the choir of a 
church from the nave, and (properly) support- 
ing the rood or crucifix. Seo cuts under rood- 
loft and cathedral* 

'Die western limit of the quire [in Salisburj' Cathedral! 
was shut in by the rood-screen, ... a solid erection of 
stone. G. Scotty Hist. Eng. Church Architecture, p. 143. 

rood-spire (rod'spir), n. Samo as rood-siccplc. 
rood-steeple (rod'ste^pl), «. A steeple or sfjiru 
built over the entrance to the chancel, espe- 
cially at the crossing of a cruciform church. 
See cut in preceding column, 
rood-tov/er (rod'’tou’'er), «. A tower occupy- 
ing the position described under rood-stcepie. 
rood-treet (rod'tre), n. [< ME. roodctrCf rodc- 
irc ; < rood + fm.] The cross. 

I leue and trust in Christes feltli, 

Whiche died vjion the roode tre. 

Goivcr, Coiif. Amant., ii. 

roody (rb'di), o. [Appai*-avai-.of roo///.] liank 
in gi'owth; coarse; luxuriant. [Prov. Eng.] 
roof ^ (rof), ». [< ME rof < AS. hrdf, a roof, = 
OFries. hrdf a roof, = OD. rocf a roof, coiling, 
shelter, cover. D. roefy a cabin, a wooden cover, 
= MLG. rdf hGr. rof a roof, = Teel, hrof a shed 
under which ships are kept or built. Cf. Teel. 
rdf also rd/r. mod. ivc/V, a roof; Russ. Urovuy a 
roof; peiTiaps akin to Gr. hpi^rreiVf hide (sec 
cnjjd).} 1. The external upper covering of a 
house or other building. Roofs are distinguislied 
(1) by the materials of 
whicli they are main- 
ly formed, as thatch, 
stone, wood, slate, tile, 
iron, etc., and (2) by 
their form and mode 
of construction, in 

great \arlcty, as shed. Shed Roof. O.ibie i<oot. 

curb, l»ip, gable, pa- ^ ^ 

vilion, ogee, ami flat roofs. Tho^cinofaroof isthewidth 
between the supports . the ii>c is the height of the ridge 
of the highest part above the lc\ el of the supports; the 
pitch is the slope or angle at 
wliich it Is inclined. In car- 
pentry, too/ signifies the lim- 
ber fi'amework by a hich the 
roofing or covering materials 
of the building are support- 
ed. This consists in general 
of the principsil rafleis, the 
purlins, and tlie common 
i-afters. The principal raf- 
ters, or principals, as they are commonly teimcd, arc 
placed so as to span the building at intervals usually of 
10 or 12 feet; tlie puiltiis lie horizontally upon these, and 
sustain the common rafters, which carry tiie coveiing 
of the roof. Tlie accompanying figure shows one of 


roof-guard 

4. The upper part of the mouth; the hard 
palate. 


Sweorin.. tm n,y -ryioo/was ... ^ 

5. Eigiirativcly, the loftiest part. 

Whv should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 

^ Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric fcong. 

6. In f/co/., tlie overling stratum.— 7. In 
inf/, the top of any subteiTaneau excavation: 
little used except in coal-mming — False roof, in 
arch., the ceiling of au upper loom or garret where it is 
shaped like a roof : but n space Is. in fact, left between tlie 
ceiling and the rafters of the roof proper.— Flat root, 
(a) A roof the upper surface of which is horizontal. Such 
loofs aro frequent in the East, uliere they are usually 
thickly covcied with clayor mortar, (t) A roof but slightly 
inclined forthedischaigeof water. Koofsof this form are 
common in city buildings, especially in the United States, 
and are usually covered witii sheet-metal. — Fronen root, 
a form of roof with .almost vertical sides, sometimes con- 
cave or even convex, and the top usually flat or sloping 
toward the rear. Tlie sides are commonly pierced with dor- 
mer or other windows. Tliis form of roof spread through- 






French Roof.— Pavilion of Women's Hospital, New York City 

out theUnited States about 1870 and in succeeding yeais. 
It has its name from its fancied resemblance to the French 
Mansard roof— its oliject. like that roof, being to gain 
space in the topmost story.— Imperial roof. See im- 
lyerial dome, under iwpcrtnf.— Mansard rooE a form 
of curb-roof the lower slope of which approaches the verti- 
cal, while the upper slope is variable, but much more near- 
ly flat than in the typical curb-roof. The lower section 
of the roof is pierced with windows. A roof of this type 
permits the establishment of an upper story, but little in- 
ferior to the othei s, in place of an ordinary garret. It was 



L. 

Conical Roof tigec Roof 



Rood-loft (now destroyed) of the Abbey of St Denis. 13th century. 
(From Vjollct le Due's '* Diet. <lc I* Architecture. ) 

the chancel, orover the rood-screen. The front of the loft, 
like the screen below, w.as usually richly ornamented with 
tracery and carvings, cither in wood or in stone. It was 
often approached by a small staircase in the Avail of tlic 

building. Thisfeaturedoesuotappearinmodem churches, 

and has now been removed from a large proportion of the 
medieval churches. Tlie rood-loft originated from a com- 
bination of the rood beam and ambo. The center was 
used as ambo (jube), and the epistle and gospel were read 
and announcements made from it. It wjis placed over 
the entrance to the choir, so tliat both could stand in tiie 
middle line (longitudinal axis) of the church, and the ap- 
proach to it was made from the side of the church along 
a broadened rood-beam or loft crowning the rood-screen. 
See also diagram under cathedral. 

And then to zee the rood-lo/t 
Zo bravely zet with zaints. 

Plain Truth and (Percy’s Reliqucs, p. 2if0. 

The priest formerly stood in the rood-loft to read tlie 
Gospel and Epistle, and occasionally to preach the ser- 
mon at High Mass. F. G. Lee, Gloss. Eccles. lerras. 




Rood-steeple.— Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, from the southeast. 


King-post Roof. 

A. kmc-post: p. tie-bcam; C, C. struts or braces: 
n, E. principal rafters ■, F. F, common rafters. C, C, wall plates, 11, 
ridge-pole. 

the two vaiietics of principals Avhicli are In common 
use (the king-post principal), witli the purlins and com- 
mon rafters in position. (For a diagram of the second, the 
nuccn-post principal, see queen-jtost.} Each of these modes 
of fr.aming constitutes a truss, bometimcs, w hen tlic width 
oftliebuildingis not pi eat, common rafters are used alone 
to support the roof. Tiiey are in that case joined together 
in pairs, nailed wlierc they meet at the top, and connected 
by means of a tie at the bottom. They are then termed 
couples, a pair fonninp a couple-close. Sec also cuts under 
Uavimcr-heam, hip-roof . jerkin-head, M-roofy pendent, and 
pemlentivc. 

Goodly Imildinps left w ithout a roof 
Soon rail to ruin. Shale,, I'ericlcs, ii. 4. 3G. 

2. Anytliinf: which in form or position con’e- 
sponds to or resembles the coveiing of a honsc, 
as the arcii or top of a furnace or oven, the top 
of a carriage or coach or ear, an arch or the in- 
terior of a vault, the ceiling of a room, etc.; pQofSf, 
hence, a canopy or the like. 

Ffor tristitli, als tvewly as tyllinge us Uelpcth, 

That ichc rewnie vndir roff of the reync-howc 
Sholdc stable and stonde lie these thre degree. 

Jlichard the Itedelcs% iii 2 IS. 

Tins brave o'erhanging firmament, this niajestjcal roo/ 
fretted with golden fire. Shak , Hamlet, ii. 2. 313. 

Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof. 

MiUon, Arcades, 1. 88. 

3, A house. 

My dwelling, sir? 

'Tis a poor yeoman’s roof, scarce a league off. 

Letcher and limvtey, Maid in the Mill, ii. 2. 


-Chateau of Maisons Laffitte. France, by Francois 
Ntansart. 

first used in the Louvre by rieire Lescot, about 15^, but 
lias its name from Francois Mansart (1508-1602), a French 
architect (uncle of the better-known Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart, the architect of Versailles and of the dome of the 
Invalides), who brought these roofs into a vogue which 
theyliave since retained in France.— Ogee roof, aetogec. 
— Packsaddle-roof, saddle-back roof. Same as sad- 
cffc-roof.— Pavilion roof. See pavilion.-Tltch of a 
roof. \Scepffe/ti.— Raised roof, in cor-fntifdinrr, a car- 
roof tlie middle part of w'hich is laised to fonn a clear- 
story.— Roof of the mouth, the hard palate ; the upper 
wall of the mouth, as far as the bone extends.^ Compare 
clef. 4 — Square roof, aroof in which theprincipal laftors 
meet at a right angle. (See also curb-roof, gambrel-roof , 
hip-roof.) ^ „ rr^ -1.1 

roof! (i-of), r. t [< roofi, n.] 1. To cover ^Ylth 
a roof, in any sense of that ■word. 

I have not, indeed, seen the remains of any ancient 
Roman buildings that have not been roofed with either 
vaults or arches. _ , , .r, . -r ...\ 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Uohn, I. 444). 

Every winter in the Arctic regions tlie sea freezes, 
roo^n 7 itself with ice of enormous thickness and vast ex- 
tent. Tyndall, Fonus of Water, p. 133. 

2. To inclose in a house; shelter. 

Here had w’e now our country’s honour roofd. 

Were the graced person of our Banquo present. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 40. 


3. 


To arch or form like a roof. [Rare.] 

And enter’d soon the shade 
High roord, and walks beneath, and alleys broivn. 

^ Milton, P. R., ii. 293. 

An obsolete preterit of r/»’cT. 
roof-cell (rcif'sel), n, A neivc-cell found in the 
roof-nuclcns. 

r(fbfer (r6'f6v), n. One who roofs, or makes and 
repairs roofs. 

roof-gradation (rdf'gra-da^'pUon), 11 . In salt- 
mnnuf.y the system of utilizing the roofs of the 
largo tanks containing tlie brine as evaporat- 
ing-surfaces, by causiug the couteuts of the 
tanks to flow in a thin and constant stream 
over the roofs. 

roof-guard frof'gUrd), ??. A board or an orna- 
mental etlging of iroiitvork placed just above 



room 


roof-guard 

the eaves of a roof to prevent snow from slid- 
ing olf. 

roofing (ro'fing), n. [< ME. ^rofing^ romng ; < 
roop- + -ing\\ 1. The act of covering with 
a roof. — 2. The materials of which a roof is 
composed, or materials for a roof. — 3. The roof 
itself; hence, shelter. 

Lete hem [walls] drie er thou thi hemes bent, 

Or rovung sette uppon, lest all bo shent 
For lacke of crafte. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 15. 
Which forme of roofing [flat] is generally used in all 
those Italian Cities. Corgat, Crudities, I. 204. 

Fit roofing gave. Southey. {Imp, Diet.) 

4. The ridge-cap of a thatched roof. Halli- 
u'cU. [Prov. Eng.]— Bay of roofing. See bat/3.— 
Carcass-roofing. See carcase. — Common roofing, a 
roof-frame composed only of common rafters, with no prin- 
cipals.— Roofing-felt. See /(Cfth— Roofing-paper. See 
paper. 

roofless CrdfTes), a. [< roo/i -h -less.'] 1. Hav- 
ing no roof: as, a roojlcss house. 

I, «ho lived 

Beneath the wings of angels yesterday, 

Wander to-day beneath the roojlcss world. 

J/rtf. Broxi'ning, Drama of Exile. 
The great majority of the houses (in Sebastopol] were 
still roojlcss and in ruins. D M. Wallace, Russia, p. 430. 

2. Having no house or homo ; unsheltered, 
rooflet (rijf'let), H. [< roop + -let,] A small 
roof or covering. 

roof-like (rof'lik), a. Like a roof, 
roof-nucleus (rdf'mVklo-us), ». The nucleus 
fastigii in the white mutter of the cerebellum 
which forms the roof of the fourtli ventricle. 
It lies close to the middle lino, 
roof-plate (rdf 'plat), n. A wall-plato which 
receives the lower ends of the rafters of a 
roof. 

roof-rat (rdf'rat), u. A white-bellied variety 
of the black rat, spocifically called -l/a.v ttc- 
torum. See blacl: rat, under 
roof-shaped (rdf'shapt), a. In cutom., shaped 
like a gable-roof; hanng two slanting surfaces 
meeting in a ridge. 

roof-sta^ng (rdf'sta^jing), n. A scaffold used 
in worlaug on an inclined roof. It holds fast 
to the roof automatically by menus of barbed 
rods and elaw-plates. 

roof-stay (rdf'sta), n. Ill boilers of the loco- 
motive typo, one of the stays which biml the 
arch or roof of the boiler to the cro\m-sho«'t 
of the fire-box, for the support of the crown- 
sheet against internal pressure, 
roof-tree (rdf'tre). C< Mt}- roof-tne, rujj- 
tree; < roop -I- tree.] 1. The beam at the ridge 
of a roof ; the ridge-pole. 

ller head hat the roofi-trcc o' the hoUBc. 

King Uenry (Child's EallaUs I. US). 

Hence — 2. The roof itself. 

riill blessed his stars that ho had uut assaulted his 
father's guest then and there, under his <)« n roo/drcc 
Thackeray. J’hilip, 

To your roof-tree, in Scotlund, a t*ia.st expressive of a 
wish for prosperity to one’s family, because the roof-tree 
covers the house and all in it. 
roof-truss (rdf'trus), n. In car})., llio frame- 
work of a roof, consisting of tlirust- and tic- 
Iiicces. JC. U. Knight. See cuts umlor roof 
and pendent. 

roof-winged (rdf'wing<l), a. In entoin., stegop- 
terous: as a descriptive opitliot, applied to 
many insects which hold their wiiig.s in the 
shape of a roof when at rest. See Stegoptn'a. 
roofy (rd'fi), a. [< rn(p + -y^.] Having a roof. 

Whether to roofy houses they lepair, 

Or sun themselves abroad in ojien air 

Drydetx, Ir. of N irgil's Oeorgics, iii. ftU. 

rook^ (rult), n. [< ^lE. rool\ roJ:, roc, < AS. hrdr 
= MD. roerf:, D. roc/: = ^ILG. rOl:, rOI:r. LG. ml:, 
rod: = OHG. hrnoh, MHG. rnoch (cf. G. I'udicrl, 
a jackdaw) = Teel. Iir0l:r = Sw. rdl:a = Dan, 
rnage = Ir. Gael, rocas, a rook; ef. mold, r., Gael. 
roc, croak, Goth. hru/:jan, crow as a cock, Skt. 
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^/ kruCf cry out : of imitative origin ; cf . croak, 
croie^y crow^, etc.] 1. A kind of crow, Corvas 
frugilcgus, abundant in Europe, it is entirely 
black, with the parts about the base of the bill more or less 
bare of f eathei s in the adult. The size is nearly or about 
that of the common crow ; it is thus much smaller than 
the raven, and huger than the jackdaw. It is of a grega- 
rious and sociable disposition, preferring to nest in rook- 
eries about buildings, and feeding on insects and grain. 
The hallo was al ful ywis 
Of Item tliat writen olde gestes, 

As ben on trees rokes nestes. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1516. 

Ho . . . saw the tops of the great elms, and the rooks 
circling about, and cawing remonstrances. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 

2. Tho rmldy (hiok, Jirismatura riibida. [Local, 
U. S.] — 3. A cheat; a trickster or swindler; 
one who practises the “pluekiiig of pigeons.” 
See jiigeon, 2. 

Your city blades are cunning rookes, 

How r,arely you collogue biin I 
Songs of the London Prentices, p. 01. {UallhveU.) 

The Butcherly execution of Tormentors, Rooks, and 
R.'ikeshames sold to lucre. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

4t. Asimploton; aguU; onoliablotobocbeated. 

An arrant rook, by this light, a capable cbcating-stock ; 
a man may carry him up and down by the cars like a pip- 
kin. Chapman, May-Day, iii. 2. 

What ! shall I have my son a Stager now? ... a flull, 
a. Rooke, . . . to make suppers, and hcc laughed at? 

R. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 

5. [Cf. crow-, 6, croichar.] A crowbar. EalU- 
u'cll. [Prov. Eng.] 

rook^ V. [< rooA‘1, n.] I. intrans. 1. To 

caw' or croak as a crow or raven. [Scotch.] — 
2. To cheat; defraud. 

A band of rooking Officials, with cloko bngges full of 
Citations and IToccsst^s, to be serv’d by a corporally of 
grifloniike i*romootcr8 and Apparitors. 

Milton, Reformation In Eng., i. 

n. trans. To cheat; defraud by cheating. 

He was much rooked by gamesters, and fell acquainted 
with that unsatictiflcd creu to Ills rulnc. 

Aubrey, Lives, Sir J. Denham. 

riis hand having been transfl-xed to a table, only because 
it iniioccntlyconcealcdacard, with which he merely meant 
to “rooA* the pigeon" he was then playing against. 

Jon Dee, l^say on Samuel Foote. 

rook- (ritk), /(. [< ME. rook, roke, rok = MITG. 
roeh, G. roc/ic, < OF. (and F.) roc = Pr. roc = Sp. 
Pg. roque = It. rocco (ML. rocus) = At, Hind. 
nd:h, < Pers. rolch, the rook or tower at chess: 
said to Imvo meant ‘waiTior, licro^; cf, Pers. 
rukh, a Iiero, knight errant (also a rhinoceros, 
and a roc, a fabulous bird : see roci).] Li chess, 
one of (ho four pieces placed on the corner 
s((uaros of (ho board; a castle. The rook may 
mol c along tlic rank** or the flies tlio whole extent of the 
board unless impeded by some other piece. See 
After chec for the roke ware fore the mate. 

For 3lf tlic fondmcnl bo false, (lie werko most nede fallc. 

MS. Douce 302, f. 4. {UalUiccU.) 

rook'^ (riik), r. Same as 7*«c/A. 
rookerD (ruk'er), «. [< rook'^ + -r/i.] A 
hliaqicr; u cheat ; a swindler. 

Hookers and sharpers work tliclr several ends upon such 
ns they make a prey of. 

Kennet, tr. of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, p. 70. (DcinV^.) 
looker- (ruk'cr), n. [< *rook, rnr/.'k *f -c/^.] 
All L-shaped implement used by bakers to with- 
draw ashes from the oven, 
rookery (ruk'er-i), n.; pi. rookeries (-iz). [< 

7oo/;i -p -cry.] 1. A place where rooks con- 
gregate to breed. 

Its gray front stood out well from the background of a 
rookery, whoso cawing tenants wore now on the wing. 

Charlotte Dronte, Jane Eyre, xi. 

2. The rooks that breed in a rookery, collec- 
tively. 

The numy-winter’d crow that lends the clanging rookery 
home. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

3. A place where birds or other animalsrosort 
ill gi'cat numbers to breed, (a) The resort of vari- 
ous sea-birds, as auks, mtirrcs, guillemots, pufllns, pet- 
rels, penguins, and cormomnls, genenilly a rocky sea- 
coast or islaml. (6) The breeding-grounds of the fur-seal 
and ottier pinnipeds. 

Millions of li\c seals to be seen hauled up on tlic rook- 
eries [in the Pribylof Islands). 

^Irc. Cruise of the Concin (1S81), p. IS. 

4. A cluster of mean tenoraonts inhabited by 
people of the lowest class; a resort of thieves, 
tramps, ruffians, and the like. 

All tliat remnincil. in the autumn of ISIO, of this infa- 
mous Rookery (so called as a place of resort for sharpers 
and quarrelsome people) w.as included and condensed In 
ninety-live wTctchcd linuscs In Cliurch-lano and Canicr- 
street. Murray, London ns it is (18C0X p. 2S2. {Hoppe.) 

Tlie misery, tlic disease, the mortality in rookeries, made 
continually worse by artillcinl impediments to the increase 
of fourth-rate houses. II, Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 54. 


5. A brothel. [Slang.] — 6. A disturbance ; a 
row. [Prov. Eng.] 

rookie (ro'kl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. rooklcd, ppr. 
rool:ling. [Irreg. var. of rootle.] To rummage 
about; poke about with the nose, like a pig; 
root. [Prov. Eng.] 

What’ll they say to me if I go a routing and rookling in 
their drains, like an old sow by the wayside? 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 

rookler (rok'ler), n. [< rookie + -erl.] One 
who or that wMch goes rookling or rooting 
about; a pig. [Prov. Eng.] 

High-withered, furrj’, grizzled, game-flavoured little 
rooklcrs, whereof many a sounder still grunted about 
Swinley down. Kingsley, Westward Ho, viii. 

rooky^ (riik'i), «. [< rook‘d + -yi.] Abounding 
in rooks; inhabited by rooks: as, a rooky tree. 
Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 51. 
[The above quotation is by some commentators held to 
bear the meaning of rooky-.) 

rooky2 (inik'i), a. Same as roky. Brockett. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tool (rdl), V. i. and i. [Perhaps a contr. of 
ruffle^.] To nifllo; rumple; pucker. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

W’^henever the balsam begins to rool or cause hitching 
of the specimen, add a few drops of the soap solution. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soe., 2d ser., VI. i. 

room^t (riim), a. [Early mod. E. *roum, ^rowrn ; 
< JIE. roum, rom, rum, < AS. rum = OFries. rum 
= D. ruim = MLG. rum = OHG. rumi, MHG. 
rumc, rum (also geriimc, gcrum, G. gcraum) = 
Icel. riimr = Goth, riims, spacious, wide; per- 
haps akin to L. riis {rur-), open country (see 
rural), OBulg. ravhni = Serv. ravan = Bohem. 

= Pol. = Russ, rovnuii, plain, even, 
Pol, rowuia r= Russ, raviina, a plain, etc., Zend 
ravahh, vridc, free, open, ravau, a plain.] Wide; 
spacious; roomy. 

Ye konno by orgumentez make a place 
A myle brood of twenty foot of space, 

Lat se now if this place may sutllsc, 

Or make It roin/j [var. rom] with speche as is your gise. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 205. 
Thcr was no rommer Jjcrberwe in the place. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 225. 
A renko In a rownde cloke, with right roicmme clothes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3471. 
Jhesu tliat made tlic pianettes vij, 

And all tlic worldo ^ndu^hev)^l, 

And made thys worldo wyde and romc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3S, f. 105. {HamueU.) 

room^ (rom), adc. [< ME. romc, < AS.' riime 
(= D. ruim), Mide, far, < r«w, wide : see roowi, 
u.] Far; at a distance; wide, in space or 
extent; in nautical use, off from the wind. 
[Obsolete except in nautical use.] 

The geaunt was wonder strong, 

Rome threltl fote long. 

Deves of Hamtoun, \. ISCO. 
Rowbo, quoth the ship against the rocks; roomer cry 1 
In the cocke; my Lord wept for the company, I laught to 
comfort lilin. Tragedy of IIofi‘man{l(iil). {Ilalltu'cll.) 
To go, Steer, put, or bear roomer, to go off with the 
wind free; sail wide. 

Yet did the master by all meanes assay 
To stcarc out roomer, or to keepe oloofe. 

Sir J. llarington, tr. of Orlando Furioso (1591), p. 343. 

[{Halliiecll.) 

I have (ns your Highnessc sees) past already the Godwins 
[Bishop Godwin], if I can as well passe over this Edwin 
Sands [another bishop], I will goe roomer of Greenv iche 
rocko. 

SirJ. Uarington, Addition to the Catalogue of Bishops 
[(Nugrc Ant., II. 233). 

We thought it best to returne vnto tbeliarbor which we 
had found before, and so we bare roomer with the same. 

IlakluyVs Voyages, I. 230. 
Tlie wind veringniore Northerly, we were forced to put 
roomer with the coast of England againe. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 310. 

rooml (romh /(. [Earlymod. E. also romc, roum, 
rou'm ; < ^lE. roum, roxcm, rum, rom, < AS. 7'um, 
room, = OS. rum = D. ruim = !MLG. LG. rum 
s= OHG. rumi, riimiu, rum, run, MHG. rum; run, 
G. raum, space, room, = led. rfan = Sw. Dan. 
rum = Goth, rums, space; from the adj.; see 
roowD, a. Cf. Pol., Serbian, and Little Russ. 
rum, space, < OHG. ram. Hence roomy, rum- 
mage, etc.] 1. Space; compass; extent of 
space, great or small: as, bero is room enough 
for an army. 

So he rid hym a roiwa* in a rad hast, 

Of tho tulkes, with ti-ne, that hym take wold. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. G478. 
And, as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 
Inflnite riches in a little room. 

Marloive, Jew of Alalta, i. 1. 

Thou . . . hast not shut me up into the hand of the 
enemy; thou hast set my feet in a large room. Ps. xxii. 8. 


Rook {Corvus/ru^Htsus]. 
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So (loth the Circle in his Circuit span 
More roum then any other F(i]gure can. 

Sulvc^ler, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 

2. Sptice or place unoccupied or unobstructed ; 
place for reception of any thing or person ; ac- 
coraraodation for entering or for moving about : 
as. to make room for a carriage to pass. 

There was no room for them in the inn. Luke ii, 7. 

Kow to sea wo go, 

Fair fortune with us, give ns roo7n, ami blow. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, Prol. 
There was no room for other pictures, because of the 
bt^oks which filled cveiy corner. 

Mrs. Olijihant, Poor Ccntlcman, i. 

3. Fit occasion ; opportunitj’ ; freedom to ad- 
mit or indulge : as, in this case there is no room 
for doubt or for argument. 

Men have still roo?7i left for commiseration. 

Bacon, iloral Tables, vii., Espl. 
He allowed your crimes to be ^eat, but that still there 
was room for mercy. Sn-ij't, Gulliver’s Tmvels, i. 7. 

In his (the Prince Consort’s] well-ordered life there 
seemed to be rooj?i for all things. 

Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 5. 

4. Place or station once occupied by another; 
stead, as in succession or substitution : as, one 
magistrate or king comes in the room of a for- 
mer one. 

After two years Porcius Festus came into Felix' room. 

Acts xxiv. 27. 
Poore silly groome, 

Which tother day wouldst faine have had the roome 
Of some base trencher-scraper. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T S.), p. 27. 
Like the valet, (he] seems to have entirely forgot his mas- 
ter’s message, and substituted another in its room very un- 
like it. Goldsmith, Criticisms, \ii. 

The inland counties had not been required to furnish 
ships, or money in the room of ships. 

Maeaulatj, Xugent’s Kampden. 

5. Any inclosiire or dhision separated by par- 
titions from other parts of a house or other 
structure; a chamber; an apartment; a com- 
partment; a cabin, or the like: as, a dratNing- 
room; a bedroowi; a stato-roo/u in a sliip; an 
engiue-rooHi in a factory; a liarness-roowj in a 
stable. 

Up from niy cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in tlie dark 
Groped I, . , . and in fine wjtljdrew 
To mine own room again. Shak., Ilamlct. v. 2. IC. 
Others addc that this Moloch had scuen Boomes, (.'ham- 
bers, or Ambries therein. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 07. 

The central hall with Its 1C columns, around which 
were arranged smaller rooms or cells, 

J. Fcrgxtsson, Hist, Arch., L 103. 

6t. Particular place or station; a scat. 

It bohoveth everj’ man to live in his own vocation, and 
not to seek any higher room than that whereunto he was 
at the fli^t appointed. 

Sir T. in/^on (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. -iCO) 
And let an happie roome remalne for thco 
‘Mongst heavenly ranks, where blessed soulcs do rest, 
Spenser, tr. of Virgil's Gnat, I. f»7. 
When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room. Luke xiv. 8. 

7f. A box or seat in a theater. 

I beg It with as forced a lookc as a player that, in speak- 
ing an epilogue, makes love to the two-pennie ronme for 
aplaudite. 

Uospit. of Incnralle Foolcs (1000), Dcd. {Fares.) 
As if lie hod . . . ta’cn tobacco with tlicm over the 
stage, in the lords' room. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Diimour, ii. 1. 

8t. Family; company. 

For offerd presents come, 

And all the Greeks will honour thee, as of celestlall rwme. 

Chapman, Iliad, Ix. 608. 

9t. Office; post; position. 

In consecrations and ordinations of men unto rooms of 
divine calling, the like (imposition of hands] was usually 
done from the time of Moses to Christ. 

Uooker, Ecclcs. Polity, v. CO. 
Euery man, according to his roome, bent to performe his 
office with alacritie and diligence. 

UaklwjVs Voyages, II. 2SS. 
He exercised his liigh roxnc of Chauncellorship, as lie 
was accustomed. O. Cavendish, Wolsey. 

10. A fishing-station; also, an establishment 
for curing fish. [British North America.] ~1 1. 
A heading or working-place in a coal-mine. — 
Blubber-room, (a) In a whaling-ship, a place down the 
main hatch betw’cen decks where blubber is stowed away. 
It is merely a hold, whicli, wiien not used for stowing 
blubber, Is usually filled up with oil-casks, fire-wood, etc. 
(6) The stomach : as, to fill the Uuhhcr-room (to take a 
hearty meal). (Wlialers’ slang.] — Combination-room. 
See comWnafion.— Commercial, common, dark room. 
See the adjectives.— Munimenwoom. muniment. 
—Pillar and room, stoop and room. Same as pillar 
and i/rrewf (wiiich see, under ynYfar). — Room and space, 
in ship-building, the (listance from the joint of one frame 
to that of the adjoining one. — To make room, to open a 
way or passage ; make space or place for any person or 
thing to enter or pass. =Syn. 3. Capacity, scope, latitude, 
range, sweep, swing, play. 
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rooml (rom), V. i. [< roomi, )i.] To occupy a 
room or rooms; lodge: as, lie rooms at No. 7. 
[Colloq.] 

1 don’t doubt I shall become very good, for just think 
what a place I am in — living at the minister’s ! and then 
I room with Esther! H. B. Stoice, Oldtown, p. 41S. 

room^ (rom), [Also roum; Assamese.] A 
deep-blue dye like indigo, obtained b}’ macera- 
tion from the shrub Sirohilantlics jlaccidifolius 
{Jiudlia indigotica, etc.); also, the plant itself, 
which is native and cultivated in India, Burma, 
and ChiJia. 

room^ (rom), «. Dandruff. EallhvelL [Prov. 
Eng.] 

roomage (ro'maj), «. [< rooui^ + -(Ujc,\ 1. 

Space; capacity. 

Pile my ship with bai s of silver, pack with coins of Spanish 
gold, 

From keel piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold I 
Whittier, Cassandra Southwick. 

2f. An obsolete form of rummage. 

roomal, ». See rumal. 

roomed (romd), rt. [< + -cd2.] Contain- 

ing rooms; divided into rooms: used in com- 
position: as, a ten-roomcf/ house. 

roomer (ro'mer), n. One who hires a room; a 
lodger. 

The mother . . occtipics herself more witli the needs 
of the roomers, or tenants, and makes more money. 

The Standard, VII. 4. 

roomful (rom 'fill), a. [< room‘d + -/h 7, 1.] 
Abounding with rooms; roomy; spacious. 

Now in a roomfid bouse Ibis soul doth float, 

And, like a prince, she sends her faculties 
To all her limbs, distant as provinces. 

Donne, Progress of the Soul, 

roomful (rbm'ful), n. [< room^ + -fid, 2.] As 
mucli or as many as a room will hold: as, a 
roomful of people. 

roomily (ro'mi-Ii),<7dr. {< roomy difi.] Spa- 
ciously'. 

roominess (rb'mi-ncs), «. [< roomy + -?iC6‘5.] 
Tlio state of being roomy; spaciousness. 

Tlic oaken chair, to be sure, may tempt Jdm with its 
roominess. llanihornc, Seven Gables, xviii, 

room-keeper (rom'k6'^p6r), v. One who occu- 
pies a room in a house, with or withouta family. 

roomless (rbm'les), [< room^ + -lc6S.'} With- 
out room or rooms; not affording space ; con- 
tracted. 

The fihyppc wherein .Tesus preached is vcr>' narowc and 
roumles to vneleane and synfull persons. 

J. Udall, On Mark iii. 

room-mate (relm'mat), n. One who shares a 
room witli another or others. 

\Vc two Americans join company with our room-mate, 
an Alexandrian of Italian parentage. 

D. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 28. 

room-paper (rom'pa^'per), «. Same as wall- 
paper. 

room-ridden (rbm'rid^n), a. Confined to ono^s 
room. Compare bedridden. [Bare.] 

As the room-ridden invalid settled for tlje night. 

Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 15. 

roomsomef (rom'sum), a. [< room^ + 

Boomy. 

In a more vnruly, more vnvvclldie, and more roome- 
some vessel! then tlic biggest liulkc on Tliames. 

Florio, It. Diet., Ep. Ded., p. (11]. 


roomy (rii'mi), a. [< room^ + Having 

ample room; spacious; large. 

Indeed, the city of glorj' is capacious and roomy; “In 
mv Father’s house tliere are many mansions.” 

Jtev. T. Adams, "Works, II. 252. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 

Wliose lowlaid moiitlis each mounting billow’ laves. 

Dryden, Annus ilirabilis, st. 163. 

A very antique elbow-chair, with a high back, caia’ed 
elaborately in oak, and a roomy deptli within its arms. 

llaicthome, Seven Gables,'ii. 

roonlf, a. An obsolete form of roan^. 
roon® (roil), II. [A dial, form of runti, < leel. 
rihul, rim, border, stripe, = E. rand : see rand^.'] 
A border; edge; selvage. [Sooteb.] 

In thae anld times, they tliought the moon . . . 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon 
Gaed past their viewing. 

Bums, To W. Simpson (Postscript). 
Her face was like the lily roo7i 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 
[Roon in this passage is usually e.\ plained as ‘vei-milion,’ 
apparently after Halliwell, who defines the Middle Eng- 
lish roonc, properly ‘roan,’ in one passage as ‘vermilion. '] 
roop (rop), V. i. [Also dial. (Sc.) roup; < ME. 
rojycn, < AS. hrdpan (pret. lireop) = OS. liropan 
= OFries. hrdpa = D. roepen = MLG. 7‘open = 
OHO. hruofan, ruofan, MHG. ruofen, G. rufen, 
cry out; also in weak form, OHG. ruofen, MHG. 
ruefen, cry out, = leel. liropa, call, cry out, in 
old use slander, = Sw. ropa = Dan. raahe, cry 
out, = Goth, hropjan, cry out. Cf. roup.'] 1. 
To cry; shout. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] — 2. To roar; make a gi'eat noise. 

Ami a ropand rayne raiked fro the henym. 

Destruction of Troij (E, E. T. S.), 1. 4631. 

roop (rdp), n. [Also (Sc.) roup ; < ME. rop, < 
AS. hrop = OHG. -Imtof, ruof, MHG. ruof, G. 
ruf, a cry, = Icel. hrop, erjdng, in old use 
caviUng, seunility, = Sw. rop = Dan. raab, 
a cry, a call, crying; ef. Goth, hrdpei^ ciy; 
from tbo verb.] 1. Aery; a call. — 2. Hoarse- 
ness. 

0 may the roup ne’er roust thy weason I 
Beattie’s A ddress (Ross’s Helenore), st. 3. (J amicsotu) 

roopit (ro'pit), (7. [Also (So.) roupit, roupet; 
< roop, n., + -it = -cd2.] Hoarse; husky. 
[Scotch.] 

Alas ! my roopit Muse is hearse ! 

Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 

roopy (ro'pi), a. [Also {Sc.) roiipy; < roop + 
-yl.] Hoarse. 

Ho said lie had observed I was sometimes hoarse — a 
little roopp was his exact expression. 

Dickens, David Copperileld, vii. 

roorback (rBr'bak), n. [So called in allusion 
to certain fictions, published in the United 
States in 1844, devised for political purposes, 
but purporting to be taken from the ‘ ‘ Travels of 
Baron if ooridc/i.”] A fictitious story published 
for political effect; a “ campaign lie.” [U. S.] 
Roosa (ro'sji,), n. See Busa. 
roosa-oil (rO'sii-oil), n. See rusa-oil. 
roose (roz), v" t . ; pret. and pp. rnosed, ppr. 
roosing. [Also dial, rose, ruse ; < ME. rosett, < 
leel. hrosa, praise, extol, boast, = Sw. rosa = 
Dan. rose, praise.] To extol ; commend highly. 
[Now only Scotch.] 


Not only capable but roo77i7f0777c. Evelyn. 

roomstead (riim'sted), «. [< roomi + .vtoirf.] 

A lodging. 

Ills greens take up six or seven bouses or roomstcads. 
Arclueologia, XII. 188 (Account of Gardens near London, 

(1091). 

roomtllt (rbmth), n. [< ME. rumthc, rymtJic, < 
AS. *rymth (Lye), rymet, space (= MD. ruimic), 
< rfan, spacious: see a.] 1. Boom or 

place, in any sense. 

And when bis voyce failed bim at any time, Meccenas 
supplied bis ro(>77if/* in reading. 

/'Affcr, tr. of Virgil (IGOO). {Fares.) 
Tlie Seas (then wonting roomth to lay tbeir boist’rous load) 
Upon tl’.e Belgian Marsh their pamp’red stomachs cast. 

Drayton, Folyolbion, v. 244. 

2. Roominess; spaciousness, 

A monstrous paunch for roomth, and wondrous wide. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 109. 

roomthsomet (romtli'sum), a. [< roomth + 
-some.] Roomy; spacious. 

By the sca-sidc, on the otlier side, stoodc Ileroc’s tow’er ; 
... a cage or pigeon-house, roo7nt/i5077ic enough to com- 
prehend her. Fashe, Lenten Stutic (Uarl, jMisc., VI. 1G7). 

roomthyt (rom'thi), a. [< roomth + -yl.] Spa- 
cious. 

And her [Atrc] not much behind 
Comes Kensey ; after whom, clear Eninn in doth make, 

In Tamer's roomthxer banks their rest that scarcely take. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 210. 


To rose him (the king] in his rialty rych men sostten 
(sought]. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1371. 

To roose you up, and ca’ you guid. 

Bums, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 

roost^ (rost), n. [< ME. **rost, < AS. hrdst, given 
by Somner (“//ro57, al. henna hrost, petaurum, 
a’hon-roost”)> contained also in the com- 
pound hrost-bcdg, a poetical term of uncertain 
meaning, explained as * the woodwork of a cir- 
cular roof^; = OS. hi'ost, roof, = MD. roest, a 
ben-roost, = Icol. hranst, roof, ceiling, = Norw. 
7'ost, rausf, rost, roof, roofing, space under the 
roof; prob. orig. the inner framework of a roof 
(as in Sc.) ; prob., with foimative ~st, from the 
same root (■]/ hro) as Icel. hi'ot, a roof, rot, the 
inner part of the roof of a house where fish are 
hung up to dry, = Norw. rot, a roof, the inner 
part of a roof, a cockloft, = Goth, hrdt, a roof. 
The Sc. sense (def. 4) is pi’oh. of Scand origin 
(< Norw. I'ost, see above).] 1. A pole or perch 
upon which fowls rest at night ; any place upon 
which a bird may porch to rest ; also, a locality 
where birds, as pigeons, habitually spend the 
night. 

Who (tlic cock] daily risetli when the Sun doth rise, 
And when .Sol setteth, tlicn to roost he hies. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 

He clapp’d his wings upon his roost. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 4C. 



roost 

Thousands of pulls, gone to their nightly roorf, 

rested on ever}’ ledge and cornice of the rock. 

Jj. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 304. 

Tlje<5e [of wild pigeons] have been known to extend 
for a distance of forty miles in length and several miles 
in breadth. Stand. Nat. Uist., IV. 251. 

Hcncc — 2. A temporary abiding- or resting- 
place. 

No, the world has a million roo^^.9 for a man, but only one 
nest. 0. ir. Uolmes, Autocrat, vi. 

3. The fowls which oceui)}' such a roost, collec- 
tively. A somewhat special application of the word 
(like rookery, 2) is to the roosts of some perching birds, 
which assemble in vast numbers, but not to breed, and for 
no obvious purpose that would not be as well attained with- 
out such congregation. Among conspicuous instances 
may be noted the roosts of the passenger-pigeon, some- 
times several miles in extent, and the winter roosts of 
many thousands of crows (see croic, 2), which in the breed- 
ing season are dispersed. It is not generally known tliat 
the common robin of the Vnited States sometimes forms 
Bucli roosts in summer. 

4. The inner roof of a cottage, composed of 
spars reaching from one wall to the other; a 
gaiTct. Jamieson. [Scotch.] — At roost, roosting ; 
hence, in a state of rest or sleep. 

A fox spied out a cock at roost upon a tree. 

Sir Jl. L' Estrange. 

roost^ (rdst), V. [= MD. roesten, roost; from the 
noun.] "L.intrans. 1. To occupy a roost; perch, 
as a bird. 

0 let me, when Thy roof my soul hath hid, 

Olet me roost and nestle there. 

G Ilerbert, The Temper. 

So [I] sought a Poet, roorted near the skies. 

Bums, Address spoken by Jliss Pontenclle. 
The peacock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft is roostted for the night. 

Wordsworth, White Doc of Kylstone, iv. 

2. To stick or stay upon a resting-place ; cling 
or adhere to a rest, as a limpet on a rock. 

The larger number of limpets roost upon rocks. 

Nature, XXNJ. 200. 

II. imiis. To set or pereb, ns n bird oti n 
roost: used reflexivoly. 

I wonder, 

now tliat profane nest of pernicious l)irds 
Dare roost t/iemselves there in tiie midst of us, 

So many good and weil-disposed persons. 

0 impudence ! Jtandolph, Muses’ Lookiiig-giass, i. 1. 

roost^ (riist), 11 . and v. See roust-. 
roos't-cock (rdst'kok), n. A cock; a rooster. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Callus, tliat greatest roost-cock in the rout. 

The Jfous-Trap <100u). Olalliicelt, under porpentine.) 

rooster (ros'tfer), u. 1. The male of tbe domes- 
tic ben; a cock, as distinguisbed from tbe fe- 
male or hen. [U. S.] 

A huge turkey gobbling in the road, a rooster crowing 
on the fence, and ducks quacking in the ditches. 

aS". Judd, ilargaret, ii. 1. 

2. Any bird that roosts; a percher. See In- 
scssores. 

Almost all birds are roosters. 

M. G. Jf'/iite, Words and their Uses, p. 182. 

root^ (rot or riit), ii. [< ME. roo/c, < late 
AS. rot (acc. pi. rota, occuiTing in connection 
with dare (see harl:'^) in a fragment printed in 
AS. Leechdoms, I. 378), < Icel. rot = Sw. Norw. 
rot = Dan. rod, a root, the lower part of a tree, 
a root iu mathematics; prob. orig. with initial 
1 C (Icel. V, reg. lost before r), Icel. ^vrot = AS. 
^wrot, a collateral form of ivyrt = OHG. MHG. 
wnrz, G. xenrz, a plant, = Goth, wauris, a root; 
prob. akin to W. gwreiddyn = OCorn. ffruciten, 
a root, L. radix (-/ vrad), a root, = Gr. pd6i^ 
(■>/ Fpa6), a branch, a root, p'i^a (for ^Fpidya, 

Fpi6), a root : see wort'^, and cf . radix, rhizome. 
See also rooi^.] 1. (r/) In apart of the body 
of a plant which, typically, grows downward 
into the soil, fixes the plant, and absorbs nutri- 
ment. A root maybe either a descending axis originat- 
ing in germination from the lower end of thecaulicle, and 
persisting as a tap-root, or one of a group of such roots — in 
eithci case called primary; or a branch of such a root, the 
ultimate ramitications forming rootlets or root-fibrils; or a 
similar organ developed from some other part of the plant 
(adventitious), sometimes with special functions — in the 
latter cases called secondary. The root difieis from tlie 
stem in having no nodes and internodes, its branches ap- 
pearing in no icgiilar order, and, normally, in giving rise 
to no other organs, thougli, as in the pear and poplar, it 
may develop buds and thence suckers. In modeof gio>s’th 
the root is peculiar in elongating only or cbielly at the ex- 
tremity, and at the same time in not building upon tbe 
naked apex, but in a stratum (the growing-point) just short 
of the apex under the protection of a cover or sheath — the 
root-cap (which see). Aside from securing the plant in 
position, the ordinaiy function of loots is tlie absorption 
of water with nutritive matter in solution from the soil, 
or. in the case of aquatics, wholly or partly from the water. 
This office is performed by imbibition through the cell- 
walls of the fresher root-surface, except that of the ex- 
treme tip, the absorbent surface being gieatly increased 
by the production of root-hairs. (See root-hair.) Many 
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roots, however— chiefly the tap-roots of biennials — serve 
tlie special purpose of storing nutriment for a second sea- 
son, becoming thus much enlarged, as in the beet and tur- 
nip. Hoots of this class must be distinguished from the 
1 hizome, bulb, etc., which, though subterranean, are modi- 
fications of tbe stem. Numerous plants put forth aerial 
roots, eventually reaching the soil (banian, mangrove), 



serving as means of climbing (ivy, poison-ivyX or, in tlie 
case of epiphytes, part fastening tlie plant to a bough, 
part free in the air, whence they are capable of absorbing 
some moisture. The roots of a parasitic plant penetrate the 
tissues of the host-plant and draw' their nutritive matter 
from it. True roots are confined to flowering plants and 
vascular crj'ptogams, tlie rhizoids of many lower plants in 
part taking their place. See annual, biennial, perennial. 
See also cuts under ivy, monocotyledonous, prothallium, 
and rhizome. 

An oak whoso antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 31. 

(h) Specifically, an esculent root, as a beet or 
a caiTot. 

But his neat cookery ! he cut our roots 
In characters. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 49. 

2. TLatwhicli resembles a root in shape, posi- 
tion, or function; that from which anything 
springs. («) The part of anything that resembles the 
root of a plant in manner of growth, or as a source of 
nourishment, support, or origin ; specifically, in anat. and 
zool., some part or organ like or likened to the root of a 
plant; tlie deepest or most fixed part of something em- 
bedded in another; a base, bottom, or supporting part: 
technically called radix: as, the root of a finger-nail or a 
tooth; the roof of a nerve or a hair: often used in the 
plural, though the tiling in fact is singular: as, to drag 
out a nail by the roots. 

The colde blode that was at oiir lordes hertc rote 
Fell within loseplies shertc lay on his chest, 

Joseph of Arimathie (C. E. T. S.), p. 38. 

Each false [word] 

Be as a cauterizing to the root o’ the tongue. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 13C. 
Hence— (f») Tlie bottom or lower part of anything; foun- 
dation, 

Thor is at the west syde of Italllc, 

Doun at the roole of Vesulus tiie colde, 

A lusty playne, abundant of vitaille. 

Chajiccr, Clerk's Talc, 1. 2. 

The Mount, which was a frame of w’ood built by Master 
Slore for a Watch-tower to lookc out to Sea, was blowne 
up by the roofs. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 150. 
In the Domdanicl caverns, 

Under the Boots of the Ocean, 

Met the Masters of the Spell. 

Southey, Thalaba, ii. 2. 
(c) The origin or cause of anything ; source. 

Whan that Aprillc with his shourcs soote 
The droglite of Marche hath perced to the roole. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to C. T., 1. 2. 

The love of money is the root of all fall kinds of, H. V.] 
evil, 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

(cZ) The basis of anything; ground; support. 

The roof of his opinion. Shak., W. T,, ii. 3. 89. 

With a courage of unshaken roof. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 15. 
(cl III philol., an elementarj’ notional syllable; that part 
of a w'ord which conveys its essential meaning, as distin- 
guished from the formative parts by which this meaning 
is modified; an element in a language, whether arrived 
at by analysis of w'oixls or existing uncombined, in which 
no formative element is demonstrable : tlius, true may be 
regarded as tlie roof of un-frw-tli-ful-ness. 
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But we must bew.'irc of pushing the figure involved in 
roof to the extent of regarding roots thus set up as the ele- 
ments out of which the language containing them lias 
grown. A given roof may be more modern than certain or 
than all of the formatiie elements ^^ith which it is com- 
bined. 

Whitney, Trans. Amer. Thilol. Ass., XVII., App , p. xx. 

Equity and equal arc from the same root; and equity 
literally means equalness. 

11. Silencer, Poeial Statics P- 199. 

if) The first ancestor; an eaily progenitor. 

Myself should be the rwt and father 
Of many kings. Shak., Macbetli, iii. 1. 5. 

ig) In math.: (1) The root of any quantity is such a quantit> 
as, when multiplied into itself a certain number of time«, 
will exactly piodiice that quantity. Ihus, 2 is a root of 4, 
because when multiplied into Itself it exactly produces 
4. rower and roof are correlative terms: the power Is 
named from the number of the factors employed in the 
multiplication, and the root is named from the power. 
Thus, if a quantity be multiplied once by itself, the pro- 
duct is called the second jioit cr, or square, and the quan- 
tity itself the square root, or second loot of the proiluct ; 
if the quantity bo multiplied twice by itself, we obtain 
the ihml power, or cube, and the quantity is the cube 
root or third root; and so on. The character maiking 
a root is (a modification of r for radix, which has 
been used probably since the middle of the sixteenth 
centur}'), mid the particular root is indicated by placing 
above the sign the figure which expresses the number 
of the root, which figure Is called the index of the root. 
Thus, ^10 indicates the fourth root of 10 (that is, 2), and 
^4 the square root of 4 (that is, 2)— the index in the case 
of the square root being usually omitted. The same is the 
case with algebraic quantities, ns >'(a’ -f 3 (t=Z* -f -f b^) 
= a -{-b. See 2 >oweri, index, involution, evolution. (2) The 
roof of an equation is a quantity which, substituted for 
the unknown quantity, satisfies the equation: thus, 2+ 

is a roof of the equation — 5x= -f- lx — 2 = 0; for 
(2-f}/2)== 20-fl4>^2 

-5(2-}- >^2)2 = — SO — 201^2 
-hC(2-l-}/2) = 12 -f 01^2 

— 2 = — 2 , 

the sum of which is 0, Another root of the same equation is 
obviously 1 ; and the third root will be found to be 2— ]''2. 
(/i) In music: (1) With reference to a compound tone or a 
series of hamonics, the fundamental, generator, or ground 
tone. (2) With reference to a chord, the fundamental tone 

— that is, the tone from wJiosc harmonics the tones of the 
cliord arc selected, or the tone on wliicli they are conceived 
to be built up. Theorists are not agi'ced ns to what consti- 
tutes a root of a chord, or whether a chord may have two 
roots ; and in many cases tlie term is used merely to des- 
ignate the lowest tone of a chord when arranged in its 
simplest or normal position. (t)In c/iron., the earliest 
timeatw’lilch an event can take place, ns a movable feast; 
also, the time at which any progressive change begins. 
O’) In astrot., the state of things at the beginning of any 
time ; particularly, the figure of the heavens at the instant 
of birth, specifically called the roof of nativity, a term also 
applied to the horoscope, or ascendant. Clmucor, in the 
passage below, has in mind the intioductlon to Zahel's 
treatise on Electioils, where it Is stated that elections of 
fortunate times for undertakings are not much to be de- 
pended upon, except in the case of kings, w’ho have their 
roof^ of nativity (that is, in tlieir case there is no doubt as 
to the precise aspect of the heavens at the moment of 
birth), whicli roots strengthen the inferences to be drawn, 
especially (at least so Chaucer understands the words) in 
the case of a journey. When the horoscope of birth was 
not known, astrologers were accustomed to determine 
elections chiefly by the place and phase of tlie moon, 
whose influence was, however, considered debilc. It ap- 
pears tliat in the case of the lady of tlio story, the moon 
was impedited in the roof of nativity (see Almansor, Prop. 
35: *'Cnm in radicenativltatis impedietur luiin," etc.), and 
Mars, a planet most unfavorable to joui’neys, was at azir, 
or lord of the ascendant, at her birth, and was in the 
fourth, or darkest, house; so tliat the omens of the jour- 
ney w'ere as gloomy as they Avell could be. 

Of viage is ther non eleccloiin, 

Namely to folk of hey condicioun. 

Not whan a rote is of a birthe yknowe? 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 21 C. 
(A’) In hydraul. engin., the end of a weir or dam where 
it is joined to the natural bank. E. 11 Knight. 

3. Ill a growing plant with its root ; also, 
a tiiher or bulb. 

Your herb-woman ; she tliat sets seeds and roots. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. G. 93. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all cries in early spring is that 
of “All a-growing — all a-blowing,” heard for the first 
time in the season. It is that of the roof-seller, who has 
stocked his barrow’ with primroses, violets, and daisies. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 13S. 

4. Gross amount; sum total. JJalJiwclL—Aena.1 
roots. Seedef. 1. — Bear’s-pawroot, the rhizome of the 
malefern,./lffpidiwm Filix-mas. —Bengal root.tlie lootof 
a species of ginger, Zingiber Cassumanar . — Biquadrat- 
ic root. See W^unrfrnfic.— Commensurable root, a root 
of an equation equal to a whole number or fraction. — Con- 
jugate roots. See conjugate.— Continuity of roots, the 
fact that the values of the loots of an algebraic equation 
vary continuously with the coefficients — Criterion for 
roots, a rule for deciding wlicther a solution is multiple 
or not, how’ many solutions aie imaginary, and tlie like. 

— Crop and root. See crop.— Crown of a root. See 
croun. —Cubocublc root. See cw5oc»5ic.— Demonstra- 
tive root. See demonstrative . — Double root, in i/iuctc, 
two tones assumed as the gencratorsof one chord. — Dutch 
roots or bulbs, a trade-name of certain ornamental flow- 
ering bulbs, especially tulips and hyacintbs, exported from 
ITolland. — Equal roots, two or more roots of an equation 
having the same value. That is, if Is such a root, the 
equation is not only satisfied by putting xj for x, the un- 
known quantity, but this is also true after the equation 
(with all its terms equated to zero) has been divided by 

Fibrous roots, roots in the form of fibers — the 
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regular form of roots except so far as thej’ arc thickened 
for strength as holdfasts or by the accumulation of nutri- 
ment.— Horizontal root, in bot., a root that lies hori- 
zontally on the gi-ound.— Latent roots of a matrix, in 

math. See fntrnt.— Lateral root Of the auditoiy nerve, 

thorootwhichpa«scsontheoutersideof therestiform tract. 
Also called ii\fcrior, or posterior root; alsosome- 

iiincs radix eoc/deam.— Limit Of the roots, bee limit. 

— Mechoacan root, a jalap-tuber of very feeble proper- 

obtained from .Mexico, apparently identical with the 
Jj'un.ra Jalapa (I. macrorhiza) found in the southern 
1 nited States from South Carolina to rioiida — Medial 
root of the auditory nerve, the root avlilch passes on 
tlv Inner side of the lestifonn tract, between the latter 
nrid the ascending root of the trigeminus. Also called 
deep, autcrior, or vpper root; sowMithnc^ radix rcfUbulari.'^. 

— Musquash-root. Same as fceairr-jKjjsan.— Primary 
root, bee pnmarir, and def. 3, abo\e.— Primitive root, 
:i root of an equation or congiiicncc which satictiis no 
lower e(inaUon that implies the truth of the fonn» r. 
Tims 0 is a root of the congruence =1 (mod 10), but tint 
.a primitive root, since it also satisfies x- = l (nuul lox 
Yor primitiic root in vaiious specific phrases, soej'ntrti- 
fur.-Quadratocubic root, quadratoquadiutic root. 
See the adjectives.— Root and branch, (fl) As a whole; 
wholly; completely. 

He was going and leaving his malison on ns, roof and 
branch. I was never so beenrsed in till m> dajs. 

C. Jtcidc, ('loister and Hearth, \Uiii. 
(ii) In Enp. hist., the e.vtrcmists of the railiamcntarj* party 
Mho about 1(141 favored the overthrow of Episcopacy, 
also, the policy of these extremists. — Root Of a hair, 
tlic portion contained in the follicle, the lower portion 
being the bulb,— Root of a lung, the place where the 
bronchi and large vessels enter a lung — Root of an 
equation. Sec cmiatinn, and def. 2 (o) (2) — Root of 
bitterness. Sec bilicrnc.os.— 'Root of the mesentery, 
the junction of the mesentery with the body-wall — Root 
of the tongue, the posterior basal part of the tongue. — 
Secondary root. Sec def. i (a).— Separation of the 
roots of an equation, the separation of th- whole field 
of quantity into such parts that there shall be only one 
root at most in each part.— The root of the matter, 
that which is fund.amental or essential. 

Hut ye should s.ay, Why per'^ccutc we him, seeing the 
root of the matter is foniul in mo * Job \ix. 2^ 

To extract the root. Pee rxfraff.— To take root, or 
to strike root, (a) To begin rooting in germination 
or (more frequently) as a layer, cutting, or transid.antod 
plant. (6) To become flxwl ; become established. 

If wc shall stand still, 

In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp’d at, 

We should fuAc root here where wc sit. 

Shah.. Hen. VIII., i 2. tT. 

Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 

Within our earthly sod, Whilti- r, Our Master. 
(See also blnodronf, hofoman's-root. ea}ieer’ro«t. eotic-roi,t. 
mttfk-root, orris-root, rattlesnakc-rnot, and snaheroot.) 
root^ (rot or rut), r. [= S\\. rota, take root: 
from the noun. Cf. roo/-.] I. intran.s. 1. To 
fix the root; strike root; enter the earth, us 
roots. 

In deep grounds the weeds root the deeper. 

Jforfu/i^r, Hubbandrj. 

2. To he firmly fixed; cstablishoil. 

‘I'hcrc rooted betwixt them then such an affection which 
cannot choose but branch now. Shah . M . T., I. 1 . 26 . 

If any error chanced ... to cause misapprehension*, 
he gave them not leave to root and fasten by cotjccalnn nt. 

np. I'dl. 

n. iran'i, 1. To fix by the root or a«; if by 
roots; jilant and fix deep in the oartli: a«!. a 
tree roots itself; a deeply rooted tree. 

The fat weed 

That roots Itself In case on Lethe wharf. 

Sliak., Hamlet. 1. .0. 2:>, 

2. To plant deeply ; impvc*!S deeply and dura- 
bly: used chiefly in the past participle. 

Canst tlioti not minister to n»inind diseased. 

Pluck from the rneinoiy a rooted soitov ' 

Shah.. Macbeth, n. a 41 

root- (rot omit), r. [Also rout, early mod. 
xeroot, ivrout; < ME. roicn, routcu, prop, tcrott //, < 
AS. tcrotau, root or gnili up, as a hog, = NFries. 
trretien = MD. D. wroctoi = JILG. irrdtni, ]Jj. 
u'rdtcn, root or grub in the earth, = OIIG. rin>c- 
jau, ruozzau, root up (cf. G. rotten, rcutm, rodrn, 
root out ), = Icel. rota = Siv. Nonv. rota = Dan. 
rode, root, grub up; conneeted with the noun, 
AS. icr0t= OFries. 'vnne, snout, = OIIG. dim. 
*ruoz‘d, MHG. riic.-'l, G. rilsscl, snout ; perliajis 
allied to L. rodcrc, gnaw, nag, and to raderc, 
scratch: see rodent, ra.^tA, raze"^. The verb is 
commonly associated with the noun roofi as if 
root up or uproot meant ‘jnill up the roots of/ 
‘pull up by tbo roots’; but it means rather 
‘raise or plow up with the snout,’ and is orig. 
applied to swine.] 1, traw^. 1. To dig or bur- 
row in with the snout; turn up with tlie snout, 
as a swine. 

Alas, he (the boar] nought esteems that face of thine, . . . 
Would root these beauties as he roof^ the mead. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, I. C30. 

2. To tear up orontas if byrooting; eradicate; 
extirpate; remove or destroy utterly; exter- 
minate: generally with up, out, or away. 
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Er that eight dais were ended fully, 

A1 the wodys were rated up and gon. 

Mom, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1112. 

1 will go root aicay 

'Ihe noisome weeds. Shak., Rich. 11., iii. 4. 37. 

He ’b a rank weed, Sir Thomas, 

And wc must root him out. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 53. 

II. inirans. 1. To turn uji the earth with the 
snout, as swine. 

A1 swa that W'ilde swiii 

That xeroteth ocond than grouen, 

Layamon, I. 4G0. 

Doo beestes smalc In hit fcaitli] to sterc and stoiide, 

And make licm roxite nboiite, and tiede. 

Palladiits, Husboiidiic (E. E. T. S,), p. 158. 
Tim kyng that had grete plcntc 
Ull inctc and drinkc. w itlioutcnc Ic, 

Long he maj dygc and xcrote, 

Or he liavc hys fjll of the rote, 

MS. Ashmole Cl. {Ilallixeell.) 
Thou elvish-mark ’d, abortive, rooting hog ! 

5/niA-.,Rich. 11 I.,l3. 22S. 
2f. To push with the snout. 

Delphyns knowe by smellc yf a deed man that is in the 
see etc oner of Delpliyns kyndc, ami jf the deed hath etc 
therof he etj th hj ni anone, and yf lie dyde not he kepyth 
and defembth hym fro clynge and hjtyngcof other llsshc, 
and bliowytli h>ni and hiyngyth him tothcclylTe with liis 
ow II vTotonne 

O’fannf.Uei'ropr Uemm.XIII. xxvi.4(p(>(rath Ang.,p 425). 
TOOt'^ ). n. A form of n/fl. fJalhu'cU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

root^ (rot), r. A (linl('ctjil form of rot. 
rootage^ d b'tfij or lut'aj), >/. [< roo/l + -aye.] 

The act of stinking root : lh(‘ gi’owth or fixture 
of roots; the hold obtained by means of a root 
or roots. [Karo.] 

Ours Is, scarcely less than the British (government), a 
filing and fecund svstem. It does not, indeed, find its 
Tootnoe SC) widely m tlie hidden soil of unwritten lav' ; its 
tap-root .It least is the Constitution. 

ir. ll’j/son, Cong. CJov., i. 

rootage- (rd'taj or rut'aj), n. [< met- + •aye.'] 
Extirpatiiui. Jlulttutll. 

root-alcohol (rdi'al ko-hol). n. Reo atcohoJ, 1. 
root-barnacle (i <»t 'bill*' na-kl). n. Aroot-hended 
(■irrip(‘d. See JHiizoetphala. 
root-beer trill 'ber). u. a drink containing tbe 
extracted jiii<*e> ot various roots, as of dock, 
dandelion, sarsapanlla, and ^a8sn!ra^. 

No le.s* than five person*, during the forenoon, Inquired 
for gmger-heer or r»f,t.het r,ot anj drink of a similar brew- 
age. Ilauthorne, .Seven Gables, HI. 

root-borer • rot'lidr < r), n. An insect whieb 
perforates tlie roots ol plants: a.s the clover 
root'horer. Ilyb .'>iinis tri/olii. 

root-bound (rdt'bonnd), a. Fixed to the earth 
liy root*-; iinnly fixe<l, us if by tho root; im- 
movablr. 

\iid V"U a st.atue, or, a* D.aphnc was, 

Hoot that lied Ajwllo. 

Milton, Comns, 1. GC2. 

root-breaker (nU'bia'ki r), n. A maebino for 
breaking potalo<*s, turnips, carrots, or other raw 
roois into small or moderate-sized pieces, in or- 
der to prepare tliein as food for cattle or horses, 
root-bruiser (rot'br6''zcT), n. Ramo as root- 
hrt aher. 

root-built (rdt'bilt), a. Built of roots. 

riillosopliy requires 

No Invibli cost ; to cn>wn Its ntiiiost prayer 
•Siifikc the root-biiilt cell, tho simple llecce. 

The juic> \iand, ami (he costal etream 

Shen-douf, Econonij’, i. 

root-cap (rdt'knp), n. A cap-liko layer of par- 
ciK'hjnnatous cells wliieh occurs at tho tip of 
growing roots, it mav he several or many or only two 
or three lajcraof cells thick, tlie cells composing U being 
older, fimitT, and in part cllele, and seiving to protect the 
active grow Ing-point, winch l.s Immediately behind it. 

At tho ver>' end of the raliclc they (the cells] arc rela- 
tively Large, and fonn a sort of cap like covering (roof-erip) 
for the smaller cells bing directly hack (the growing 
point). Goodnle, riiysiol. Hot., p. lOG. 

root-cellar (rdt'sel'ijr), M. A cellar or part of 
a cellar set apart for tlie storage of roots or tu- 
bers, as t'olatoe.s. (‘oiiii>are root-house, 2. 
root-crop (rdt'Krop), n. A crop of plants with 
esexilcnt roots, especially of ])lauts iiaving sin- 
gle roots, as turiii]>s, boots, or carrots, 
root-digger (rdt'dig^er), n. In ayri., a form of 
tongs with curved jaws for raising carrots and 
bcots from tho ground. 

root-eater (rdt'e^tev), ». A rhizophagous mar- 
supial ; a niemlier of tho llhfzojdtaya ; any root- 
eating animal. 

root-eating (rot'e^ting), a. Feeding habitually 
upon roots; rliizopliagous. 
rooted (rd'ted or nit'ed), a. [< roof^ + -cd-.] 
1. Fixed by a root or roots; firmly planted or 
embedded. — 2. In zoiil, and anat.: (a) Fixed 
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by the roots ; embedded and attached as if 
rooted, as a hair, feather, nail, or tooth, (h) 
Specifically, fixed so by the root as to cease to 
gi’ow^ as a tooth: the opposite of rootless. — 3. 
Provided with roots. 

rootedly (rb'ted-li or rut'ed-li), adv. [< rooted 
+ -/?/2.] Dceplj’ ; from the heart. 

They all do hate him 

As rootedly as I. Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 103. 
rootedness (ro'ted-nes or init'ed-nes), n. [< 
rooted + -ness.] The state or condition of be- 
ing rooted. 

rooter^ (ro'ter or nit'er), ». [< roof^ + -cr^.] 

A plant (or, figurativelj', some other thing, or 
a person) which takes root, 

They require dividing and planting on fresh soil fre- 
quently, being strong rooters. The Field, LXVII. 338. 
rooter- (ro'ter or riit'er), »• root'^ + -eri.] 
One who or that which roots or roots up, or 
tears up by the roots ; one who eradicates or 
destroys. 

The strongest champion of the Pagan gods. 

And ruoicr out of Christians. 

Massinger, Virgin-ilartyr, i. 1. 

rootery (ro't6r-i or riit'6r-i), n.; pi. rootcrics 
(-iz). [< root^ 4- -cry.] A mound or pile formed 
with the roots of trees, in which plants are set 
as in a rockery. Imp. Diet. 
rootfast (rot 'fast), a. [< ME. roifest (= Icel. 

rotfasir)', < root^ +/«sfi.] Firmly rooted, 
root-fibril (r()t'fi'''bnl), a. One of the fine ulti- 
mate divisions of a root; a rootlet; less iirop- 
orly, same as root-hair. 

root-footed (r6t'fut''''ed), a. Pro\dded w’ith 
psendopodia. psendopodium and rlnzopod. 
root-forceps (rot'for''seps), n. In dentistry, a 
forceps for extracting roots of teeth, 
root-form (rot'fonn), n. A form assumed by an 
insect when radicicolous or living on roots, if 
different from some other form of tho same in- 
sect : thus, the gi’ape-viuo pest. Phylloxera vas- 
tatrix, is most destructive in its root-form. 
root-grafting (rbt'gi’uF'ting). n. In hort., tho 
process of grafting scions directly on a small 
]iart of tho root of some appropriate stock, tho 
grafted root being then potted, 
root-hair (rdt'hnrj, n. A delicate filament de- 
veloped from a single cell (thus distinguished 
from a root-fibril) on tho epidermis of the 
young parts of a root; a unicellular trichome 
borne on a root. The office of loot-halrs is absorption, 
and they arc often so numerous as greatly to enlarge the 
absorbent capacity of the root. As the surface ripens, they 
shrlv cl and disappear. See cut under root. 

root-headed (rot'beiPcd), a. Fixed as if rooted 
by tho head; having a head like roots; rhizO' 
ceplmlous: as, tho root-headed cirripeds. 
root-house (rbt'hous), n, 1. Artistic house or 
lodge built ornamentally of roots. 

M’inding fonvard dow n the valley, jou pass beside a small 
root-house, where on a tablet are these lines. 

Shenstone, W orks (ed. 1701), II. 289. 

2. A bouse for storing uj) or depositing pota- 
toes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, or other roots 
or tops, for tbo winter feed of cattle, 
root-knot (rot'not), u. A knot or excrescence 
of a root; specifically, an abnonnal iiTcgular 
growth of tho subcortical layer of tissue of roots 
and underground stems of various plants, 
shrubs, and trees, resulting from the attack of 
a nomatoid worm, as a species of JnguiUuUdfc. 
rootle (ro'tl), V. t.; pret. and j)p. rootled, ppr. 
rnoUiny. [Freq. of 7Y>of2.] To root up, as swine. 
IlaltiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

root-leaf (rot'lGf), n. A radical leaf. See radi- 
cal leavc.^, under radical. 

rootless (rbt'- or riit'les). a. [< rooC^ 4- -less.] 

1. Iiaving no root. 

But by a long continuance, a strongedepe roted habitte, 
not lyke a rootelcn tree, Bcantc vp an end in a lose hcape 
of light sand, that wil with a blast or two be blowen down. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 130. 

2. In zndl., having a persistently open pulp-cav- 
ity and growing perennially^ as the incisor teeth 
of rodents, and the molar teeth of many of Iheso 
animals; not rooted so as to stop gi’owing. Seo 
liodcntia. 

rootlet(rot'- or rut'lct),??. [< rnotk -(- -let.] A 
little root; a radicle; a root-fibril ; specifically 
aiiplied to tho fine roots put fortli by certain 
lilants, by which they eding to their supports, 
as ill lihns Toxteodendron. 

The tico whose rootlets diink of eveiy river. 

Kingsley, Saint's Tragedy, v. 2. 

root-loop (rot 'lop), n. An arch or bow in a root, 
standing out of tlio ground, 
root-louse (rbl'lous), n. Ono of a number of 
nulicicolouR or root-feeding plant-lico of tbo 
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family Apliididai, and usually of the subfamily 
Pcmpldfjinie. The grape-vine root-louse is an example. 
(See Phylloxera.) The root-louse of the apple is Schizo- 



Root-louse of the Apple (.Se/uzoueura tanigern). 

a, apple-root, showmjj swellings caused by lice ; b, wingless stem- 
mother, or first spring generation ; f, winged agamic female. (Line 
and cross show natural sizes.) 

nmra laiiiycra, apparently indigenous to America, but 
now occurring in Europe, New Zealand, and Australia, 
where it is known as the American hlight. It passes the 
winter under ground in the wingless condition, and also 
as a winter egg on the trunk. It spreads by means of an 
occasional generation of winged agamic females. It has 
an above-ground summer form which is furnished with 
a flocculent excretion of white wax. 

root-mouthed (rot'moutlit), a. In zool.^ rlii- 
zostomons. 

root-parasite (rbt'par^a-sit),?i. A plant •which 
grows upon the root of "another plant, as plants 
of the order Orohancliacvs:, or hroom-rapes. 
root-pressure (rbt'presh'''m’)» In a 
hydrostatic pressure exerted in plants, which 
manifests itself by causing, especially in the 
spring, a more or less copious flow of watery 
fluid from the cut surface of a part of the stem 
which is directly connected with the root. This 
flow of sap is the so-called “bleeding'’of plants, and is 
found to bo the result of the absorbent activity of the 
root-hairs. 

In a vine, for e.\ample, before its leaves have grown in 
the spring, this process, called root-premirc, causes a rapid 
ascent of fluid (sap) absorbed from the soil. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 409. 

root-pulper (rbt'piil''p^r), n. A mill for find- 
ing roots or reducing thorn to pulp for indus- 
trial uses or for preparing them as food for 
farm-stock. Also called roo^< 7 r/)idcr, root-shred- 
dor, and root-rasp. 

root-sheath (rbt'sheth), n, Tho sheath of the 
root of a hair or feather; an invert of epidermis 
lining the follicle in which a hair or feather 
grows. See second cut under hair. 

rootstock (rbt'stok), n. 1. In hot., same as 
rhizome. — 2. Tho original ground or cause of 
anything; a root. 

The Egy-ptians being really tho oldest civilized people 
that we certainly know, and therefore, if languages have 
one origin, likely to he near its root-stock. 

Daicson, Origin of tlie World, p, 272. 

3. In sod!., a eormus, as of a zoophyte ; a rhi- 
zocaulus. 

root-tree (rbt'tre), n. An aspect of a geomet- 
rical tree in which it is regarded as springing 
from a given knot. 

root-vole (rbt'vol), n. Avole or meadow-mouse 
of Siberia, Arvicola ceconomtis, which feeds on 
roots like other animals of its kind. 

rooty (rb'ti or rut'i), a. [Also dial, rutty; < 
J'wofl + 1. Abounding in roots; contain- 

ing many roots: as, rooty ground. 

Along the shoare of siluer streaming Tlierames, 

Wliose rutty Bancke, the whicli his Riuer hemmes. 

Spenser, Prothalamion (ed. Grosart). 

Yet as a syluane hill 

Tlirusts back a torrent that hatli kept a narrow clianneil 
still, . . . 

Nor c.an [it] with all the confluence break tlirough ids rooty 
aides. Chapman, Iliad, xvii. 

2. Rank, as grass. naHiwcH. [Prov. Eng.] 

root-zone (rot'zon), n. A region of the spinal 
cord traversed by or immediately adjacent to 

the roots of the spinal nerves Posterior root- 

zone, the postero-external column of the spinal cord, es- 
pecially its lateral portions. 

rooye-bok (ro'ye-bok), n. [< D. rooijc-holc, < 
rootjen, regulate, order (< loni, regular order, 
rule), + hoi' = E. The African pallah, 

JHpyccros mclampns: so called by the Dutch 
colonists from its habit of walking in single 
file. See cut under 

ropt, n. [Also rope (in pi. ropes ) ; < ME. rop 
(pi. roppes), < AS. rop, in*eg. roop (i. o. rdp\ 
also lirop, an intestine, the colon, = MD. rop, 
intestine.] An intestine : commonly in the 
plural. 

His talowe also servytlie for plastyrs mo than one ; 

For harpe stryngis his Ropys seruj’the Iclioone. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 17. 
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ropalic, a. See rhopaJic, 
rope^ (rop), «. [< ME, rop, roopf, rope, rapyc, < 

AS. rap, a rope, = OFries. rap (in silrajy), cord, 
= D. rcej), also roop = MLG. reej) = OHG. 
^IHG. rcif, a eord, string, circular band, fetter, 
circle, G. reif, ring, a rope, circular band, cir- 
cle, wheel, hoop, ferrule, = Icel. rcip = Sw. 
rej) = Dan. reh, a rope, = Goth, raips, a string 
(in comp, sl'amla-raips), shoe-string: root un- 
certain. The word rope exists disguised in the 
second element of stirrup,'] 1. A cord of con- 
siderable thickness j technically, a cord over 
one inch in circumference. Ropes are usually 
made of hemp, nianiln, fl.ax, cotton, coir, or other vege- 
table fiber, or of iron, steel, or other metallic wire. A 
hempen rope is composed of a certain number of yarns 
or threads, which are first spun or tw'isted into strands, 
and the finished ropes have special names according to 
the number and arrangement of the strands, and the va- 
rious sizes are indicated by the circumference in inches. 
The ropes in ordinary use on board a vessel are composed 
of three strands, laid right-handed, or, as it is called 
(though this is not correct for southern latitudes), ‘*w’ith 
tlie sun.*’ Occasionally a piece of large rope will be found 
laid up in four strands, also with the sun. Tills is gen-, 
erally used for standing rigging, tacks, sheets, etc., and is* 
sometimes called shroud-lauL In nautical language a 
rope is usually called a line. 

Furste to murte [broke] inony rop & the mast after. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), Hi. 150, 

If they bind me fast with new re^s that never were oc- 
cupied, then shall I be weak. Judges xvi. 11, 

2. A row or string consisting of a number of 
things united so as to form a cordmore or less 
thick: as, a rope of onions; a rojye of pearls. 

Car. . . . Let’s choke him with Welsh parsley [hemp]. 

Never. Good friend, be merciful; choke mo with pud- 
dings and a rope of sausages. 

Randolph, Hey for Honesty, iv. 1. 

This King was at Chawonock two yeares agoe to trade 
with blacke pearlc, his worst sort, whereof 1 had a rope, 
but tliey were naught. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 8S. 

What lady 

I’ the primitive times wore ropes of pearl or rubies? 

Jasper Maync, City Match, ii. 2. 

3. Anything glutinous or gelatinous which is 
drawn out in long strings. 

A pickled minnow is very good, . . . but I count him no 
more than the ropes in beer compared ivith a loach done 
properly. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, vii, 

4. A local linear measure, twenty feet; in 
Devonshire, a measm*e of stonework, 20 feet in 
length, 1 foot in height, and 18 inches in thick- 
ness.— cable-laid rope, a rope composed of nine 
strands. It is made by first laying tho strands into three 
ropes of tliree strands each, right-lmndcd ; and then lay- 
ing the three ropes up together into one, IcfWinndcd. 
Thus, cable-laid ropo is like three small common ropes 
laid up into one large one. Formerly tlic ordiimr>* three- 
stranded right-hand rope was called hatcser-laid, and the 
nine-stranded cablc4aid, and they will be found so distin- 
guished in books; butamong scafnringmennowtheterms 
hateserJaid and cdblc-laid are applied indiscriminately 
to nine-stranded rope, and the three-stranded, being tho 
usual kind of rope, lias no particular name, or is called 
rightJtand rope. See cut under cahlcJaid . — Cat-block 
rope. See cat-hlock.— Clue-rope, a rope fastened to the 
clue of a course and used as a temporary tack or sheet. — 
Flat rope, a rope the strands of which are not twist- 
ed, but plaited together.— Hawser-rope, bawser-laid 
rope. hQQ cable-laid rope. — Holyropet. Sco holy . — In 
the rope, in the original twist or braid as delivered by 
the faeforj' : said of horsehair used in upholsteiy’, and of 
similar fibers which are put up in this form.— Laid rope, 
a rope that is twisted in strands. See cable-laid rope . — 
Left-hand rope, rope which is laid up and twisted from 
riglit to left, or “against the sun," as it is termed (see 
def. 1). Also called backhanded rope, icater-laid rope . — 
Locked-'Wlre rope, wire rope liaving the outer layer or 
layers of wires so made that they interlock each other. 
It is intended to prevent broken wires from springing out 
of place ; the adjoining wires are supposed to liold them 
down. — Manila rope, rope made from ManUa hemp. See 
manila, 2.— On or upon the high ropes, (a) Elated ; in 
high spirits. (f») Haughty ; arrogant. 

He is one day humble, and the next day on the high 
ropes. Suift, Journal to Stella, xxxvi. 

Plain-laid rope, rope made by twisting three strands to- 
gether right-handed, or from left to right. — Right-hand 
rope, the tlirce-stranded rope ordinarily used, wiiich gen- 
erally bears this name: it is laid “with the sun ’’(see def .1). 
See cable-laid rope, above. — Rope bridge. Sec bridgei. 

— Rope driving-gear. See f7«nr.— Rope ladder, a lad- 
der made by connecting two long pieces of rope at regular 
intervals by shorter pieces, or by rounds of wood or metal. 

— Rope of sand, proverbially, a feeble union or tie; a 
band easily broken. — Rope’s end, tho end of a rope ; a 
short piece of rope, often used as an instrument of punish- 
ment. 

Buy a rope's end ; that will I bestow 
Among ray wife and her confederates 
For locking me out of my doors by day. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 10. 
Shroud-laid rope, rope made by laying four strands to- 
gether right-handed : it takes its name from the use to 
Avhich it is frequently applied. All four-stranded rope is 
made with a central strand called a heart, which assists 
in keeping the others in place.— Straw rope, a rope 
made of straw twisted. It is used to secure the thatch of 
corn-ricks and -stacks, and also the thatch of poor cot- 
tages. — Tapered rope, rope made larger atone end than 
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the other, used where there is considerable travel to the 
rope, and where much strain is brought on only one end, 
such as the fore- and main-tacks and -sheets.- To bacl£ 
a rope, see backi.—’Po be at the end of one’s rope, 
to have exhausted one’s powers or resources.— To cap a 
rope. See capi.— To give a person rope, to let him go 
on without check, usually to his own defeat or injurj’.— 
To know the ropes. See Avioid.— To lay, overhaul, 
point a rope. See the verbs.— Twice-laid rope, rope 
made from yarns that have already been used in otlier 
ropes. — "White rope, rope not saturated with tar; un- 
tarred rope. — Wire rope, a collection of wires of iron, 
steel, etc., twisted, or (less usually) bound together so aa 
to act in unison in resisting a strain. They are exten- 
sively used in raising and low'ering apparatus in coal- 
mines, as standing rigging for ships, as substitutes for 
chains in suspension-bridges, for telegraph-cables, etc. 

rope^ (i’op)» 1 ^- 1 pret. aud pp. roped, ppr. rop- 
[iTope'^,n.] I.intrans. To be drawn out 
or extended into a filament or thread by means 
of any glutinous or adliesive element. 

Their poor jades 
Lob do^vn their heads, . . . 

The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 4S. 

II. trans. 1. To di-aw by or as by a ropo; 
tie up or fasten together with a rope or ropes: 
as, to rope a bale of goods ; specifically, to con- 
nect by means of ropes fastened to the body, 
for safety in mountain-elimbing: as, tho guides 
insisted that the party should he roped . — 2. 
To pull or curb in ; restrain, as a rider his horse, 
to prevent him from winning a race ; pull : a 
not uncommon trick on the turf. 

The bold yeomen, in full confidence that their favourite 
will not be roped, back their opinions manfully for crowns, 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, ix, 

3. To catch with a noosed ropo; lasso. 
[Western U. S.] 

Californians use the Spanish word " lasso," which has 
with us been entirely dropped, no plainsman with preten- 
sions to the title thinking of any word but rope either as 
noun or verb. T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 500, 

4. To tether, as a horse. HalUwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 5. To inclose or mark off with a rope: 
as, a space in front of the pietnres was roped 
off to prevent injury to them; a circle was 
roped out for the games. — 6. To sew a bolt-rope 

on, as on a sail or an awning To rope in, to secure 

for some business, social, or other enterprise : frequently 
with tlie idea of entanglement or disadvantage : os, I was 
roped in tor this excursion before I knew it. [Slang, V, S.] 

rope^t, V. and n. A Middle English form of roop. 

repeat, R- Seo rop. 

rope* (rop), n. [Origin obsoiu-e.] A dwarf. 
HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rope-band (rop'band), n. A small piece of two- 
or three-yam spun-yarn or marline, used to 
confine the head of a sail to tho yard or gaff. 
Also rohand. Dana. 

ropebark (rop'biirk), n. The shrub leather- 
wood, Dirca pahistris. See cut under leather- 
wood. 

rope-clamp (rop'klamp), 11 . 1. A device con- 

sisting of a pair of clamping-jaws carrying a 
ring and hook, used for securing or attaching 



The clamping-jaws are formed by two half-tubes A, Ii, made \\ith 
teeth on their innerfaces to hold the rope and prevent it from slipping 
out. An inclined groove is cut in the ends of the clamping-jaws to 
receive a wedge D, which is formed on the end of the screw-threaded 
stein, on which is a nut D-, resting against a washer. is a swivel- 
ring on the end of the stem; F, a hook on the ring for attachment. 
The wedge is tightened by turning the nut D-. 

the end of a cord, as a round lathe-belt or a rail- 
road-car signal-cord. — 2. A device by ■which a 
rope can be compressed to check its motion. E. 

S. Knight. 

rope-clutch (rop'kluch), n. A device for grasp- 
ing and holding a rope, it usually consists of a pair 
of movable jaws, or of one fixed and one movable jaw, 
which are made to seize the rope either automatically or 
by pulling a cord. E. U. Knight. 
rope-cord (rop'kord), n. In npholstcry, an or- 
namental cord of large diameter, 
rope-dancer (r6p'dan^s6r), n. One who walks, 
dances, or performs acrobatic feats on a rope 
extended at a considerable height above the 
floor or ground; a funambulist. Also rope- 
xoallcer. 

A daring rope-dancer, whom they expect to fall every 
moment. Addison, Guardian, No. 115. 

Terence, in the prologue to Hecyra, complains that the 
attention of the public was drawn from his play by tho 
e.xhibitions of a rope-dancer. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 302. 
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rnrirt 



on bio is used, for any purpose connected -with 
prosi>cotiiig or mming, or more especially for 
ol.tainiug petroleum. Theropcfoi-mstliecontieetion 

1,1 tu cun the dnllinB-tools proper (see cable-toots) and the 
V ilkiTm-tjeam, which, driven by a sleam-enciiie cives the 
ri li.rucatiiig motions to thodrilling-tools. These are low 
. red IIS the hole deepens by letting out the so-called "tem 
p, r--ereiv,’ .and they are rotated constantly by the driller 
iij rritans of a short lever. The jars, by nie.ans of the vl 
hrations coinnuinicated through the rope, show the driller 
h-iii the tools are working. Also called cable-artlltna 
rope-end (rop'end), v. U tJamo as ropc’s-cnd. 

nic roof all frayed in'tli cobwebs, amt the corner" .siicli 
as, In the navy, wc should have been ropr-cndal fm. 

Ji. J>. Hlachnore, ilnld of .«'ker, vi. 

rope-grass (rop'gras), n. See ncatio, 
rope-nouse (rdp'lious), «. in nn 

pvaporating-house. it is a shed with open side’s for 
frcj circulation of air, and with a number of rones do- 
penJinir from the roof, to each of wldch leads a conduit • 
tliruugh this Hows brine from a resen'oir The lintui 
trickles slowly doxni the ropes, and the evaporation of tlie 
water leaves upon them a deposit of salt, 

rope-machine (rop'ma-siien^), «. l. Amaeluno 


^ what IS called ropc-ru7in<fr on as neat a little tip- 
ping-engme as you need to see. A n^e-runner is pretty 
mucii the same as a breakman on a goods-train— that is, 
he has to see to coupling and uncoupling the wagons that 
engine, and to drive the engine at a pinch. 
All the I ear Jtoundf quoted in N, Y. Evening Post, April 

tlO, 18SU. 

ropery (I*6'per-i), «. ; pj. roperies (-iz), [< ropc'^ 
+ -cry. lu def. 2, e£. roper, 3.] 1. A plaeo 
wliero ropes ai’o made. 


< ME. 
rope or 


In vain 

Their la.x’d and ropy sineNvs sorely strain 
Heap’d loads to draw. J. BailUe. 


2. Capable of being drawn into a thread, as a 
glutinous substance; stringy; viscous; tena- 
cious; glutinous: as, ropp wine; ropy lees. 
Wine is called rojiy when it shows a milky or flaky sedi- 
ment and an oily appearance when poured out. 

Ropy as ale, . . . Viscosus. Prompt. Parv., p. 43C. 

In Riley’s Memorials of London fan. 1310J, . . . where ROQUOfort choeSO. Seo checse^. 
mention is also made of a roperie or rope-walk, situate in rOOUelaure (rok'e-lor), n, FAlso rocJcJav, rocl'C- 

Uujfi OLclay, rockioWf rocolOf roquelo, rocldierj roc- 


the parish of Allli dlows* the Oreat, Thames Street. 

Piers Ploicman (ed. Skeat), Notes, p. 91. 
2f. Knavery; roguery. 

I pray yon, sir, ivhat saucy merchant was this, that was 
so full of his ropery f Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 154. 

Thou art very pleasant, and full of thy ro 2 )cry. 

Three Ladies of LoJidow. {Kares.) 

rope’s-end (rops'end), v. t. [< rope’s cud.] To 
punish by be.utinp with a rope’s end. 
rope-shaped (rop'shapt), a. Same as funiVt- 
Innn. 


for makinK rope from yam. it consists cssentiuiiy rbpe-socket (rop ' sok " et), n. Same as n 
of a senes of bobbins arranged in a frame and made td ni- rUnnp. 


'Opc- 


volve as tlicy deliver tho yarns to a revolving reel, w hieli 


compacts and unites them into the'twisted rone' "for (rop'spin^C'r), «. One wbo makes 

large rones, ns cables, etr. n Ails ropc‘s in a ropowalk by means of a revolving 

wlieol. ® 


large ropes, ns cables, etc., n traveling !ope-m.achirie is 
used, the bobbins of j’arn being made to revolve bv a sun 


and-planot motion as they deliver the yams to the form- rope-Spiiminff (vop'snin'in^l 

nlsm ad\nnpinrrnlAMf» Ml.. *- ^ 


ing-rccl, and the entire mechanism ad\ancing along the 
ropewalK as fast ns the cable Is formed. Compare rope- 


w - . . The opera- 

tion ol twisting ropes bv means of a revolvinrr 

scinch. ‘ fa 

2. A machine for laying up the strandsof a rope; rope-Stitch (rop'stich), n. In cmhroklenj, akind 
sunxQtislaying^niachhic. — 3. SuTnotisropc-winch. work in which tho separate stitches are laid 

rope-maker (rop'ma^ktr), ». One whoso occu- side by side so as to produce the ap- 

pation is the making of ropes or cordage. c -- a_.- . 

rope-making (rdp'ma'kiug), ?i. The art 
business of manufacturing ropes or cordage, 
ropenf. A Middle English past participle of 
rt ap. 


Her; < F. roqiiclaurc ; 
so calledfrom the Due 
do^oquclaurc. Hence 
rochlay, etc.] A form 
of short cloak much 
worn in the earlier 
part of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Within thft roquelaura's 
clasp thy hands ai-e pent. 

Uay, Trivia, i. 51. 
It is not the firmest 
heart (and Jeanio, under 
her russet rokelay, had one 
that would not have dis- 
graced Cato’s daughter) 
that can most easily bid 
adieu to these soft and 
mingled emotions. 

Scott, Heart of Sfid- 
[Lothlan, xiv. 
Scarlet seems to have 



pearance of a rope or twist. 

Qj. rope-trick (rdp'trik), ii. If. A trick that de- 
serves the halter. 


Why, that ’s nothing; an he begin once, hell rail in his TOquelo (rok'e-16), n, 
rojfc-tneks. Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 112. 


rope-pattern (rop'j)at^6rn), «. An ornamental 2, A juggling trick performed with ropes 


Roquelaure, time of George II. 

been the favourite colour for the roquelaute or cloak, and 
some must have been "exceedingly magnifical,” scarlet 
rocklows and roclicrs, with gold buttons and loops, being 
advertised as lost. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. ICO. 

Same as roqucJanrc, 

She then saw, parading up and down the hall, a figure 

-o * — V. >,*n, ivuco. 'trapped round in a dark blue roguefo. 

design m wlncli rinsted or spiral lines combine ropewalk (rop'vuk). n. A long low building D'Arblay, Camilla, lx. 4. {Vavies.) 

10 fom^ decorative pattern. or shod prepared for making ropes, and fur- roq.uet^ Cro-ka')> t’. f. [Appar. an arbitrary al- 

rope-porter(rop por tor), ii. A pulley mounted ni.shod with macliinory for that purpose. teration of croquet, to express a special mean- 

on a iratne,overwuich the ropcsof steam-plows rope-walker (r6p'wa‘’kC*r), «. Samo as mpe^ In tko game of croquet, to cause one’s 

are bonio off the ground so as to provent irear (htiinr. _ ball to strike (another ball), entitling the play- 

aiiu tear from friction. ropeway (rop'wti ), n. Samo as ropc-railwny. fr to place his own bail beside that he has 

rope-puu (roppul), II. In (Ilhlctic.s, samo as Roperalhvaya.nstln-ynerfcallcd.orriiiK.iraOTfortranB- stnick and to continue in play. 
tufj oj tctxt (which see, under (ill/). niiulnc minerals and (looda, seem to be rapidly growing in rOtfUOt^ (ro-kd’), ??. [^TOOtwO.v.'] Intheaame 

rope^pullmg (ro]) piil'mg), it. The sport of fn'-onr. ctpfcimiy for mining jnirposes. Of croquet, a stroke by which a player roouets 

pulling at .a rope, tho ooHtoiiding parties on- . The Enytneer, LXVm. iM. another ball. i .t i 

deayoring to pull one another over a line roP6-1jinoh (rdp'winch), ii. In ropc-iiin/.-ini/, a roquet^ (rd'ket), ii. [Origin ohseure.l A lizard 
marked on tlie ground between tliom. See o' * ■“’Oo "hirlers, actuated by a bolt or of the genus Liocephahts. 
tup of tear, under hip, and also tho quotation, hand, each making the same number of turns roquet-croquet (ro-kd'krd-lcd'), ii. In the game 
Tlio ancient custom of rope imlUnq Is always strictly P,'’'' hiinute, for simultaneously twisting tho of croquet, the net of a player, after roquetini; 
observed In Ludlow on Slirovo Tuesday. At about four t|>reo yarns which .are to be laid up into a rope, a ball, of putting his own in contact with it 
s' o's.u ‘ho afternoon tlie lope Js given out from tlie j r arrangement the samo twist is given to e.icli of and driving botli away bv a blow of tho imllot 
toin-hatl by tlie Mayor, on whom fids important duty by ‘ho ‘lireo yarns, wliicb can bardly bo done l>y separntoand Vrii^ ^ ° “ maiiet 

rigbt devolves. Immediately on the rope being let down Independent twisting, and the uniformity of twisting se- “Khinst his own ball. 

. indescribable struggle .and trial of enres a perfectly e\ cii rope. TOquet-croquet (ro-ka'kro-ka'), r. f. [<ro 5 illcf- 

wwds wbM,^^ “'.‘ho dilfercnt rope-Work (t op' work), it. Decorative work imi- croquet, ii.] In the game of croquet, to move by 

J'entio;,"''-S^^^ Xnwwds'^idh/a'n"" at fh" v„”rX tho twisted or spiral form of cordage. a roqueUeroquot, as one’s own and another ball, 

inns, and pleasure and conviviality are tlie order of tlie ropS-yarH (rop yam), n. A yurn composed of roralf (ro ral), a. [< L. ros (ror-), dew, -k -fl/.] 


hay. riollmrll. 

rope-pump (rop'pump), n. A machine for rais- 
ing water, consisting of .an endless rope or 
ropes passing over a pulley ii.xed at tho place 
to which the water is to bo rai.sed, and under 
another pulley fixed below the surface of the 


many fibers, as of hemp, loosely twisted, sev- 
eral of which twisted together make n strand. 

Tlic owners of n vessel taiy ap incredible quantities of 
oM Junk, wlilcli (lie sailors unlay, and, after drawlnc out 


Pertaining to dew, or consisting of dew; dewy. 
Tliesc SCO her from the dusky plight . . . 

AVith roral wash redeem lier face. 

M. Green, The Spleen. 


the yams, knotllicm logctlier, a'n'd roll liicmjip in balls!! rOratioUt (ro-ra'shon), li. [< L. roratio(n-). a 

bcseropc-iiar/M.arocon6t.anllvii»ndfnrvnrini.«n„"T,n.n. e„ii e k ' e _ _ ■■ . ** 


Tlicse Topc-parm .arc constantly used for various purposes. 

It. 11. Dana, Jr,, before tlie Mast, p. 10. 




falling of dew, < ro'rarc, pp. roraUis, distil dew, 
dew : SCO rorco.] A falling of dew. 


< ros (ror- 


1110- 

capil- 


along with the ascending part of tlie rope’ nartfy iiv the 
mentum it acquires when in motion, and partly by ci 
lary attraction, . i i 

roper (ro'pCr), n. [< JIE. ropcrc, a rope-maker; 
< rope) -1- -eri.] 1 . A rope-maker. 

Robj-n the rnpere arose. Picre Plmrman (11), v. 33(!. 
tve will send you sucli tilings as you write to liaue for 
iiie ropers; and wco would they should make more store 


or \uscous manner; .so ns to bo c.apablo of being roreif, v. A Middle English form of 

out lllfA ft r,t>«w n.’M# O.’ . . .-•* ® . 7 


rore^t, v. i. [JIE. roren. 


dr.awn out liko a rope. Imp. Diet. 

ropiness (ro'pi-ncs), w. [< ropy -b -iicss.] Tlio perliaps a use 
state or property of licing ropy, or of contain- . - 

ing ropes; strjnginc.s.s, or capability of being 
drawn out in a string or tlircad witlioiit break- 
ing, ns of glutinous subst.Tnces; viscosity; ad- 
liesivcnc.ss. 


E. rorcii, rooren ; origin obscure ; 
of rorc), roar, cry (cf. roop, cry 
To barter or exchange mer- 


ofsmalleablcs and ropes. -//aH.ii/l’s gcynyeA l. uo?: roping (ro'ping), )i. [< ropd + -wpl.J A col- 
Une whi^To^es or cords parcels, bales, and lection of ropes; ropes in general. 


Coil all tlie remainder of tlie ropiny. 

lAtce, fScamanshIp, p. 332. 


the like. — 3. One who deserves a halter; a 
crafty fellow ; a roguo. Unllittcll. (Douce.) 

rWesto™"u (ro'ping), a. [< UE.ropyttge, ropy, vis- 

I Lbcem u. fe.j seoropci^^v.'i Kopy; viscous. 

Once a cowhov is a good roper and rider, tho only other let us not hantr like roninn friAieq 
oompltshmonJ he values^ | 

>>. 1 . r.iioowcii, the (.cntury,.\Xk^.SO(i. Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich Reids ' 
rope-railway (rop'ral'wa), «. A railway on Shalt., Ilen. V., 111. 6. 23. 

which the cars 'are moved by means of ropes roping-needle (ro'ping-no'dl), u. A large nee- 
wound upon drura.s aotuatod by stationaiy en- die used in sewing bolt-ropo on the edges of 
gmes; a_ cable-railway. .Such railways are sails and awnings. 

common in mining districts. Also ropeway. roping-palm (ro'ping-pum), n. Naui., a heavy 

rope-npe (rop rip), «. Fit for being h.anged; palm or piece of leather ii.scd 

deserving punishment by hanging. [Bare.] rope on the edge of sails. Sc 

ropish (ro'pish), a. 


Lord, liow you roll in your rope-ripe terms ! 


Chapman, May-Day, iil. 1 . ing to ropiness ; ropy, 


out, auction).] 
ch.andise. 

Pooryn or ehaungyne on chiiffare fro a nother. 

Prompt, Pan., p. 71, note 4. 
rore3 (ror), «. [< L. ros (ror-), dew. Cf. roriil, 
rory, Iioney-rorc, rosemary.'] Daw. Compare 
honcy-rorc. 

roric (ro'rik), a. [< L. ros (ror-), dew, -f -ic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling dew ; dewy: spe- 
cifically applied to certain curious figures or 
appearances seen on polished solid surfaces 
after breathing on them, also to a class of re- 
l.atcd phenomena produced under various con- 
fUtions. See cohesion fipurcs, under cohesion. 
Roricrpcian (ro-ri-kro's'ln-an), «. and a. [As 
if < L. ros (ror-), dew, -b crux (cruc-), a cross.] 
iSamo as Ilostcrucinn : an occasional spelling 
adopted by those who take the implied view of 
, . ■. , tho deriv.Ttion of tho word. 

' sfe'nnhurr "• 

r)ce 7 )fi/»i_ , 4. (m*-), (low: soo Dowy. 

A loose and rorid vapour. 

Marlowe and Chapman, Eero and Leander, Sestiad 3. 


[< rope) -b -is/ii.] Tend- 
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rosary 


Roridula (ro-rid'u-la), n, [NL. (Linnfeus, 1767), 
named from tlie dewy appearance of the glan- 
dular liairs covering the plant; dim. of L. rori~ 
dus, dewy: see rorid.'] A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants of the order Droscracac, the sundew 
family, it is unlike the rest of the order in its tlirce- 
celled ovary, .and is further characterized by a five-parted 
calyx, five petals, five stamens, their anthers with thick- 
ened connectives and dehiscent by terminal poics facing 
outward, and by the ovoid three-angled septifragal cap- 
sules, containing three large pendulous seeds. The 2 
species are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
very leafy and glandular-hairy undershrubs, be.aring nar- 
row entiie or pinnatifld leaves, circinately coiled in the 
bud, and rather large red or white two bracted flowers 
forming a terminal raceme or spike. li. dentata is a 
shrubby herb 'S feet high, with the leaves so viscid that it 
is hung up as a flycatcher in Cape country-houses. 

roriferous (ro-rif'o-ras), a. [< L. rorifcr, den-- 
bringing (> F. rorifcrc), < rus (rar-), dew, + 
ferre = E. icorl.] Generating or producing 
dew. 

rorifluentt (ro-rif'lij-ent), o. [< L. ros (ror-), 
dew, + llowiiig. CC. L. rorijliiiis, 

honey-flowing.] Flowing with dew. 

rorqual (rdr'kw.al), u. [= F. rorqual (NL. Itor- 
qualus): («) Prob. < Sw. rorhval, ‘the round- 
headed cachalot,’ < rijr (= Dan. nrr = led. rci/rr 
= G. rolir = D. roir = Goth, toh.v), reed. -1- hrnl 
= E. ivhalr. (h) According to Bugge (Romania, 
X. 157), < Norw. rci/illir-lival, < (led.) rumlkr, 



Korqij.il 


red, + hvrth% wh.alo.] A fiimov-wlialo of the ge- 
nus B(d{cnopfrra, having short flippers, a tUu^al 
fin, and tlio tliroat plicated, ilicrc are several sj>c- 
cics, and the name is sometimes extended to other cet.i- 
ccaus of the subfamily lialirnoptcriiur. Some of these 
whales attain great size, tlie common roniual, f{ 
htf, reaching a length of (io or 70 feet, while the blue 
rorqual, Z>. sibbaldi or Sihlaldius vtaxinni^, is sometimes 
80 feet, being thus the longest known mammal. Itu- 
dolphi's rorqual, D borealii», is about .'io feet long; the 
lesser rorqual, Jl rosirala, tw foot. These four aie «eU- 
established species in >orlli Atlantic uteis, tlnnigli their 
sjnotjymy has been much confused by the Introduction 
nndcross-uscof various genetic tiames. 'I ho sulphur-bot- 
tomed whale of the raeiilc is a ror<iual, D. mlpUHrca. 

rorulent (rO'rp-lcjit S n. [< L. rondnitmf, full 
of dew, < run (ror-), dew: st-c ron/.] It. Full 
of dew. — 2 . In cntfun., ooverod with a kind of 
bloom which may Ix' rubbed olT, like tliat of a 
plum. 

roryt (ro'ri), <1. [< ron'-i 4 - -7I. (’f. ron</.] 

Dewy. Also yodrii. 

On Lilmnon at first his foot he set. 

And shook his wings, with rr/;7/ Miij-dows wet. 

Fairfax, tr of lasso's (Jodfrey of Ijoulogne, 1. 14. 

Rosa (r6"z|L), H. [XL. (Tonrnefort, ITOU), < L, 
rosn, a rose: see ro.svL] A gcnu.> of polypeta- 
lous plants, comprising all tlie genuine vosos, 
t>T»(* of tiie order Uosacnv and sole genus of 
the tribe Jlosc/r. it is characterized b) an urn-shaped 
calyx-tube «ith constricted mouth lu-aruig the leaf like 
imbricMted lobes destitute of the intermediate braetlets 
which are frerjuent in 1 elat* il genera, Init often furnished 
>>it]i similar smaller le.if like lobes on thilr sides. It is 
also distinguished by the bm.id and oi>en corolla of fhc 
oliovate petals, immeioiis stamens in many rows, and 
many free carpels each with one pendulous ovule, a \en- 
tral st>le. and a somew hat ililated stigma, and eacli form- 
ing m fruit a one-seeded lion> aehene, the hole mass of 
achenes inclose*! In a flesh) fruiting leoeptaclo, known 
ns the hip or hep ('^cc Jlo'incc/r ) Ihe bpc(-ies are pol)- 
morphous ami variable, and though (K>d Inue been enu- 
mer.itcd (exclusive of ganlon v.irietles). the) are believed 
to be reducible to 50 *ir hh. They inhabit temperate ami 
subalpine regnins through a large pirt of the noilhern 
hemisphere, being limiteii southwanl by India, Ab)ssinlu, 
and Mexico, aiul being less numerous In Ainoilc.i than in 
the Old M'orlil. Jt. ciniiaintnnca is said to he fouml as 
far north as I’uint Harrow in M.iska (71“ 27 ). Ten species 
are native in the norf lieasteni I'niled States, of which 
one, JL blanda, extemls to Hudson’s Iki). I'i^c species 
an* found in (beat Britain, or, as they aic sometimes da*-- 
silled, 20. They arc erect or clmililng .shriihs, cominonl) 
with prickU stems, the liavcs smooth, silk), or down), 
or (in Ji. ruhi'iinosa, the swcetbri«i) beset with coitions 
mimitc glamls beneath ami fragiant. The le.ives aie al- 
ternate nml uiic(iuidl) pinn.ite, with ailherenl wiug-like 
stipules and s.-rrate Ic.iJlets; in J{ berherifoUa, a Mitall 
yellow-llowered I’ersian spei ies, the) are reduced to a 
single leaflet or are leplaced wholl) b) stipules The 
flowers are large and beautiful often fragrant, made ilou- 
ble in cultivation bv the traiisfoniiatioii of part «jr all of 
the stamens into petals, and al.so so 01 * iirrrng r.iiel) in the 
wild state. They are of numerous sliailes of re<l, white, 
and yellow, ami often over 2 im lies a* loss, in H iiiiiititha, 
of I'pper Burma, reaching (l inches. The .scarlet 01 eriiii- 
son fruit is often ornamental and sometimes edible. >00 

Rosacese (rp-za'&o-e), u. pL [NL. (Jussieu, 
1789), fem. i^l. of L. rostaccui^: seo yosaccouff.'] 
An onler of polj'petalous plants, of tlio cohort 
liosalcs; the rose family, it is characterized by 


a calyx of five lobes often alternating with five bract- 
lets; by a calyx-tube sheathed by a disk which bears the 
five uniform petals and the one or more complete circles 
of numerous stamens ; and by the usually several or many 
separate carpels inserted at the base or thro.at of the calyx- 
tube, each with a basilar or ventral style, and usually with 
tw'o anatropous ovules which are pendulous or ascending, 
Someyellow- or white-flowered species suggestby their ap- 
pearance the buttercup family, Jtanunculacca:. hut their 
numerous stamens and pistils are inserted on the calyx or 
disk, not on the receptacle. The rose family is closely 
allied to the Leguminosa: ; hut in that order the fifth 
petal, in this the fifth sepal, is nearest the axis of the 
I>hmt. The resemblance is most strongly marked be- 
tween the drup.accous Jtosaccrc and the acacias. The or- 
der passes gradually, through the spiricas, into the saxi- 
frage family, but is distinguished in general by its in- 
lloiescence, its cxalbuminoits seeds, and its commonly 
numerous pistils. Its species arc properly about 1,000, 
though over 2,000 have been enumerated. They aic 
classed in 71 genera composing 10 tribes (Chrysobalaiie/r, 
Fntne/r, Sjnr/ce/c, Quillaic/r, Ituhetc, PoteniUleiv, Potcrie/p, 
Jlosc/r, Keuradc/v, and J’omic.t). These tu c often grouped 
in 3 subfamilies, Prupace/r, J*omacc/c, and Jtomcc/c prop- 
er. They arc natives both of temperate and of tropical 
regions, extending southward principally in tlic tribes 
Chrtiaohttlttneic and QuUtaien'; -l genera re.ach Australia, 
4 South Afiic.a, and 4 or 5 Cliili. The chief home of the 
order, how'cver, is the north temperate zone, whence it 
extends into tlie extreme nortli. More tlian 2.'» species 
occur in Alaska, while the genera Alchcmilla, /’ofc/ififfa, 
and especially Dryas, fiiniisli characteristic arctic jdaiits, 
ttie last affording the most common jdant found by the 
Orcely arctic expedition, forming berls covering acres in 
ttic interior of Grinnell Land, and llonrisliing on Lock- 
wood's island, latitude 83* 24' N. The order includes herbs, 
trees, and shrubs, either erect or prostrate, rarely climb- 
ing. 'I’hcir le.avcs are generally alternate, cither simple 
or compound, often with glandular teeth, accompanied 
by stipules, these being free or adherent to the netiolc, 
w hicli is frequently dilated at the base and gland-bearing 
at tlie summit. The flowers arc very often showy, com- 
monly red, white, or yellow, but not blue, of verj' v.arioiis 
iiitlorc.scence, either solltarj* or in racemes, spikes, pani- 
cles, or cymes, 'llio order offers examples of widely dif- 
ferent types of fruit, as the drupe, pome, follicle, and 
aclrenc, with many specialized frnlting-bodica. .as the rose- 
hip, the fleshy receptacle of thestnawbeiTy, and the diupe- 
tum or collection of small drupes found in the raapbeir)', 
and, with the addition of a tlcsliy receptacle, in the black- 
ben*)'. The true bcrr>' and the capsule arc. however, but 
seldom produced In this family. Many of the most val- 
ued fruit-trees Irelong lierc, as the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, peach, nml apricot; and inuny of the most com- 
mon ornamental flow erlng shrubs of cultivation, for which 
s*“c Po*a (the t) pe). Spiraa, Kcrria, PUotinia, Pyrnf, Pm- 
ne/j». etc. ; li»gelher with many weedy plants, as -Ij/n'mo- 
mrt. (Jcum. I’otcntiHa. 

rosaceous (ro-za'shius), a. [< L. vosaveas^ iimdo 
of rosos, < rosr/, a rose: sco mvcL] 1. : 

(</) Kosc-Hke; Imviii" a corolla composed of 
several xvirlc-spicadiiifc roundish petals, 'witli 
tlie claws very short or almost wanting, (b) 
Of or pertnining to tlie order IJosacc/c . — 2. In 
coni., of a rosy color; rose-red; rosy; roseate, 
rosal (r 6 'zal),’o. (< L. ^ro.svrh.v, of roses (> Sp. 
rosal, rose-bush, = l^g. ros-o/. bed of roses), < 
r<isa, a rose: see ro.s( 1 .] It. Rosy. 

\\ bile thus fn»m forth her ro^all gate she sent 
Breath formM in words, the marrow of content. 

liccdoinc. Poems (1(41). (*Vrtrr.<.) 

2. Ill /wf., typified by the order 7.Vw/ee/r; used 
by I>iiulley in hi.s class name rosal alUaucc . — 

3. Belonging to the eoliort liosalcs. 

Rosales (nVza'loz), )i. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 18.'13), 

pi. of L. "ntsalis: sec ro.eq/.] A cohort of di- 
cotyledonoxis plants, of the polypetalons series 
('olyriflortT, clmracterized bydistinct stylosand 
solitary or nuinerons and separate eni'])el.s, not 
united into a syneai7>ie ovary as in tlio otlicr 
eoiiorts of tlie series. The leave*! arc either com- 
pouml or elmplc. and the flow eis cither icgul.ar or Irregu- 
lar, but commonly unisexual. It includes 0 onlcrs, 3 of 
w Inch arc nmall familic'* w ith a pcmlulou** apical ovule — 
the Ilatnaviclidc.r, trees and shrub*', Jlniniacc/r, heath- 
like slinib-, and ilalorayr/r, cbielly aquatics; 1. a .‘'mall 
family with parietal ovules — tlie Pmseracr.T, glandular 
btrbs; and (ho others, families with ovules n‘'eoiuling 
»»r afUxed to (ho central angle — the large orders Leguini- 
jiovr, Ilnsace/r, ami Saxifragaceo', together with the Con- 
unracr/r. tropical trees ami slirulrs, and the Crawafacezr, 
fle.shy hcib*!. 

rosaiia (rO-za'Ii-ip, n. [< It. rosalia (> F. rosa~ 
la ): see def.] 1. In music, n form of melody in 
whicli a phrase or figure is repeated two or Ihreo 
times, each linio being transposed a stop or half- 
step upward. The tenn Is derived from tlie first word 
of an old Italian song in which such repetition was used. 
It is sometimes applied to repetitions in which the pro- 
gressnm is downward or Is by longer inteivals than a step. 
2. Akindofniarinoset.tliomarikina. — 3. [cop.] 
[NL.] In entom., a genus of cerumbycid beetles. 
Sfrnllc, 1833. 

Rosalina (ro-zji-li'nil), a. [NL., < L. rosa. a 
rose: seorfMcl.] A fossil genus of maiiy-cham- 
bered Foraminifera : so named because the cells 
are disposed in a circular or rose-like form. 

rosaniline (rp-zan'i-lin), w. [< rosc^ + auilinc. 
See rosc-auiiiuc.'l An organic base (CoqTIoj 
N 3 O), a dei’ivativo of aiiiliiio, crystallizing ni 
wiiito needles, capable of nnitiiig with acids 
to form salts, which arc the wcll-laiown rosan- 


iline coloring matters of commerce; also, the 
color thus produced. Thus, fuchsin is the raonohy- 
drochlorid and azalein the nitrate of rosaniline. Silk and 
wool dipped into aqueous solutions of any of the salts with- 
draw them from solution and become dyed at once. (Cot- 
ton, on the otlier hand, does not withdraw the coloring 
matter, but must be first treated with a mordant of some 
animal substance, such ns albumen. Also called aniline 
red, roseine, magenta, azalein . — Diphenyl rosaniline, an 
aniline dye giving a blue-violet color.— Rosaniline-hlue. 
Same as spiril-hlxtc. 

rosaria, n. A plural of rosanttw?. 

rosarian (ro-za'ri-au), n. [< L. rosarium, a rose- 
garden (see rosa?*?/), + -«?/.] 1. Acultivatorof 

roses; a rose-gi*ower; a rose-fancier. 

The Rev. Reynolds Hole, Canon of Lincoln, the genial 
pastor and rosarian, who formulated the aphorism tliat 
“lie who would grow beautiful roses in bis garden must 
flist of all have beautiful roses in his lieart.” 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 14. 

2. [can.] A member of the Fraternity of the 
Rosary. 

Another llosarian recommends a special temporal in- 
tention. Jlosarian, i. 378. {Encyc. Diet.) 

rosarium (rp-za'ri-um), b. ; pi. rosariums, rosaria 
(-uinz, -li). [L., a rose-garden : see rosary. "] A 
rose-garden. 

The rosarium must be both open and sheltered, a place 
both of sunshine and shade. Quarterly llev., CXLV. 3C9. 

rosary (ro'za-ri), ?!.; pi. maWc8 (-riz). [<^IE. 
rosaric, < Oi\ rosaric, later rosairc = Sp. Pg. 
It, rosario, a rosary, < ML. rosarium, a garland 
of roses to crown the imago of the Virgin, a 
cliaplcfc of beads used in prayers in honor of 
tlio Virgin, instituted by St. Dominic, a rosary, 
also a rose-bush, and, as in L., a rose-garden 
(honco used in ML. as a fanciful title for trea- 
tises or anthologies); nciit.of rosarius, of roses, 
< rosa, a rose: see rosc'^. In def. 8, < !^^L. ro- 
sarins (sc, nummus), a coin so called, < L. ro- 
sarius, adj., ns above.] If. A rose-garden. 
Tills moone Is ckc the rosaries to make 
With Bute.s or me may here sedes sowc. 

Palladius, Hushondiic (E. E. T. S.), p. SO. 
Is there a Hercules that dare to touch, 

Or enter the Hesperian rosaries? 

MaeUin, Dumb Knight, iv, 1. 

2t. A rose-bush. 

The ruddy ro'-'ary, 

The soueniyne losemarj*, 

Tlio jiraty strawbery. 

Skelton, Gailand of Laurel, 1. 070. 

The sweetest and the fairest blossom that ever budded, 
either out of the white or rod rosanj. 

Proceedings agaimt Garnet, etc., slg. D. d. 3 (ICOC). 

[i^Latham.) 

3. A garland of roses; auy garland; a chaplet. 

Every day propound to yourself a rosary or chaplet of 

good works, to present to God at night. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying. {Latham.) 

4. Ilcncc, an anthology; a book culled from 
various authors, like a garland of flowers: for- 
merly often given as a title to works of such a 
ciiaractcr. — 5. A string of beads carried about 
tho person, cither for nnu’C pastime, as to oc- 
cupy tlie fliigors, or for reckoning, especially in 
nninhcring tlio prayers ofTered np at fixed times 
of t))0 (lay. Mohammedans carrj- losarles witli them 
for both tliosc puiposcs, wearing them in the girdle or car- 
rjing them in the liand at all hours of the day. 

6. Specifically, in the Jlom. Cath. Ch . : (a) A 
series of devotions consisting of a specified 
miinber of aves (that is, salutations to tho Vir- 
gin Mary), of paternosters (that is, repetitions 
of tho Lord’s Prayer), and of glorias (or doxol- 
ogics). 

Our Lady's Psalter ... is now better known as tlic Tio- 
sary. Pock, Clmrch of our fathers. III. i. 320. 

(h) A string of beads of various sizes repre- 
senting tho same number of avos, paternosters, 
and glorias respectively, used for marking off 
tliCSO prayers. Each bead receives the name of the 
prayer ft leprcscnts. Tlie rosaty is divided into decads 
of aves, each decad being lueceded by a paternoster and 
follow’ed by a gloria. Tlie ordinaiy rosary, sonietinies 
called the Dowii/ri’crrn ro^nr//, consists of fifteen decads — 
tliat is, of one liumlred and fifty aves (corresponding to 
tlic number of psalms in the Psalter), fifteen paternos- 
ters, and fifteen glorias. In this losai-) encli dccad is de- 
voted to the contemplation of a in)stery of the life of 
Christ, the first five being joyful mysteiies (such as the 
annunciation and tlie nativity), the sccorwl five being the 
sorrowful mysteries (such as the passion\ the thiid five 
licing the glorious mysteiies (such as the resunection 
and ascension). This regular use of the rosaiy of one 
Imndicd and fifty aves was first instituted by St. Domi- 
nic (1170-1221), although the devotional use of heads, 
etc , was alreaily familiar. 'J'he term rosary also applies 
to a similar instniment of devotion in use among the 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Eastern comiiuiiiions. See 
chaplctt, 5, 

7 . A string of eggs of a batraeliian ivoiind 
about the body or limbs, as of tlio nurse-frog 
or obstetrical toad, Ahjlcs ohstetriccnis. See cut 
under Allies. E. D. Co2>e. — 8. A counterfeit 



rosary 

ooin of tase metal, illegally introduced into 
England in the reign of Edward I. it probably 
iiore a general resemblance to the silverpenny or sterling 
current at the time, and may have derived its name from 
having a rose or rosette as part of its reverse type.— Fes- 
tival Of the Rosary, a festival celebrated in the Homan 
I'lthoUo Church on the first Sunday in October, in com- 
riiemor.ition of tlic victory of the Cliristiaii forces over the 
•imk> at Lepanto (ir>7i).— Fraternity of the Rosary, a 
ro n in Catliulic Older established in the fourteenth or llf- 
t- c'lth century for the purpose of averting public evils by 
i-K ui" of prayer to God. To its prayeis was a-'Ciibed tlic 
\i:t in at Lopanto(see above).— Rosary-peas. Secpeul 
:i'id — Rosary ring. Same as ilccad riny 

^uhieh see, under (ft’cmf)- 

rosa^-plant (ro'za-vi-plnnt), n. A vine, the 
Indian licorice, Jhi'us prccatoriiiSj wlioso seeds 
are known as crahs'-eijcSf vosari/- 2 )cn,^, etc. See 
Jhrif ^ — Mexican rosary-plant. Sec Jihmrfuxua. 
rosary-sliell (ro'za-ri-shcl), ) 1 . A jrastrojioil of 
the frenus Monodoiita. See cut nmler Mono- 
(lon fa. 

rosa SOlis (rd'zjl so'Hs). [XL., ‘rose of the 
sun’: L. rasa, rose; soliSy gen. of sol, the sun. 
Cf. ro^oVio.'] A cordial made with spirits and 
various flavorings, ns orange-flower and cinna- 
laon, and formerly much esteemed. 

Wc abandon all ale, 

And beer that is stale, 
liosa soUs, and damnable hum. 

HVtV Jlccreatioiis (Ui."4). {Karcs ) 
Repeating, ns the rich cordial trickled forth in a smooth 
oily stream — “Right rofu soUt as ever washed inulligi ubs 
out of a moody brain !" Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, \xi. 

rosatedf (ro'za-ted), a. [< ^ro^fifc(= F, = 
Sp. Pg. rosado = It, rosato; ns rost ^ + -o// 1) + 
-rd-.] Crowned or adorned with roses, [Fare.] 
lie [Gower] appcarelli there neither the laurcntcd nor 
hcdenitcd i>oet, . . . hut only rotated, ha^ itig a ('haplct <if 
four roses about his liead. 

Fuller, Wortlilcs, Yorkshire, III. -I ’lk 

Eoscicrucian, ». and n. Sco 
roscid (I'os'id), rt. T= Pg. voicido; < L. rnsci- 
iliifi, dewy, < rot (ror-), dew: see rorc'\ mriil.] 
Dewy; e'ontaiuing dew, or consisting of dew. 
Theso relicks <lry suck In the heavenly dew, 

And roscid Hanna rains upon her brex^t 

Dr. 11. More, Infinity of \Vorld«, st. 100. 

rosooelite (ros'kd-lit). ti. [< Ilnucoc (Prof, 
n. E. Koscoo) + Or. ?jVoc, stone.] A mineral 
of a green color and micaceous structaro. in 
composition a silicate of aliiinininni and potas- 
sium, romarkablo for containing nearly tiO per 
cent, of vanadium pento.vid. It lias been fottnd 
in California associated with gold, 
rosel (roz), )i. and a. [< ME. ro\e, rontc (pi. 
roir.t, resell), < AS. rose (pi. rusoii) = MI), rose, 
D. roos = OHG. riisa, MIIG. rote, G. rose = Icol, 
rot = Sw. ros = Dan. rose = k'’. rose = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. rosn = OBulg. rose = Bulg. Serv. n>:lio = 
Boliem. riclic = Pol. ro:ha r= Little Buss, ruelm 
= White Russ. rn:lia = Russ. ro:n = Lith. rochr 
= Lett. ro:c = Hung, rdesri = Ir. ros = Gael. 
ros = W. rliosi/ii, pi. rlios, < L. rota, < Gr. "aoiha 
(not found), /mhr, iEolie Gr. lipoihr, a ro.se, of 
Eastern origin: ef. Ar. I^crs. tcarti, a rose, 
flower, petal, flowering slirub, Arinon. iranl, 
a rose. The AS. rose (JIE. rose, roose) would 
reg. produce a mod. E. "roose ; tlio mod. E. ro-e 
is duo partly to the F. form.] I. ii. 1. 
shratj of the genus Ilosa, or its flower, found 
wild in numerous species, and cultivated from 
remote antifinity. In the wiM nt.-itc tlie rose Is k'ti- 
cndly single, it.s corolla consisting of one circle of ruiiiid- 



Mowering K ranch of I’rairic-rosc {Roso lehfSfra ). 
a, the fruit. 


ish spreading petals. Under cultivation the petals com- 
monly multiply at the expense of the stameiiB, the flower 
thus doubling Into a cuslnon-, nest-, or cabbagc-shapcd 
body. Starting with a few natural species, cultivation 
lias obtained, tlirougii selection and complex intercross- 
ing, many Imndred varieties, whose parentage frequently 
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cannot be conjectured. Some, however, remain near their 
originals, and very many can be refe*Ted to certain gen- 
eral stocks. For practical purposes the roses of culture 
have been loosely grouped as follows : (1) Climbing roses. 
Here belong the prairic-iose, and its offspring the queen- 
of-the-prairies, Rnltimorc belle, etc., and the evergreen, 
Ayrshire, musk, niany-llowered, and Ranksian stocks 
(see below). (2) Garden roses, non-climbers, bloom- 
ing but once in the season; summer or June roses. 
Among theso are the Scotch loses, deiii'ed from the bur- 
nct-i'osc. It. fpinn^sfima (It. pimpinellifolia), a low bush 
of tcmpcnito Rurope and Asia; the cinnamon- and dam- 
ask-roses ; the Provins, hundred-leaved, or cabbage rose, 
R eeuti/oUa, among whose numerous varieties arc most 
of the moss loses; and the I'l'cncli or red itisc, 11. GaVica, 
prolific of variegated and other varieties. These are old 
lavorites, now gixing way to the next class. (3) The so- 
called hybiid peipelnals or autumn roses, best called rc- 
montanU (see remontant), ns blooming not perpetually, 
liut a second time after lest. Tho clini.actciistic element 
in tliis gionp is from the China or Indian rose, It. Indica. 
They arc laige, bnlli.int, and liarily, affotd the great fancy 
roses of the lo^aiiaus, and include such x'arieties as the 
Raronne I'rt'eo^t, GencrolJnrqnnninot, and i}iant-o/-haitlcg. 
Tl»o Jarqnemiiiot is foiccd in imineiisc quantities for the 
market (4) Roses blooming continuously. Here may be 
classed the lUmrhonf, originating in a cro«s betxvecn the 
( l»ina and a damask \aricty, a ratlier tender race, includ- 
ing the Smn'enir de Malmaison, a famous standaid. More 
consl.int bli>omcis aic v.arictics of the China rose known 
jKipnlarly as vumthltj rnaeg, also called Itcnqal roseg; the 
tioweis aic brilli.ant and abundant, the plant multiplies 
reidilj, and is th<- best for house culture. Another 
lace nt iieipelu.ds i‘i llie noisette, ilerivcd from the musk- 
aml the tea lose, mostlv clindicrs Lastly, here belong 
tl>e tea-roses, oi tea-soented loses, dc’-c ended from \ar. 
odornta of the China icksc, a lace of numerous and in- 
creasing vauetics, most extensively cultivated. The large 
yellow .Mardclial (oi Marshal) Nicl, highly popular for 
foicing. is by some classed as a tea-rose, by others as a 
Noisette. In nnglaiul roses callul standards aie pro- 
•luceil by budding the deslicd vaiiety on the stock of the 
lominon <logroso. or of a v igoious variety known ns J/fi- 
netti ; in the AmtTicaii climate most soitsdo better on 
(heir own stock. 'J he rose in culture has imnierotis ene- 
mies as the rose-aphis or greenfly, the rose beetle, the rose- 
slug. and tlie red spider. The most important economical 
use of the rose is in the manufacture of attar or oil of 
roses. (See of/ur ainl rosr.icofcr.) The petals of the red 
<n- PieiKh rose are slightly astringent and tonic, and are 
used in various oillcinal preparations, chiclly as a vehicle 
forstrongci tonic astniigents *1110 petals of thccahhago- 
lo'e arc slightly huatlve. hut arc used chiefly In making 
rose-water Tliehiicht red hijiof some wild roses Is orna- 
mental and «ometltnc3 edible . that of the dogrosc is nscil 
to make a confection 'i he lose is a national emblem of 
Rngltiml 

As tht Ro'i^e in his R nlncss Is Riidiest of llourcs. 

I)i strvetton of (R, R. T. S.), 1 021. 

Like the ivd r»se mi triumphant brier. 

Shah , M. N. 1)., ill. 1. 00. 
2. One of various otlior plants so imiuoU from 
some iv-rinlilaiK i* to the true roso. Soo llio 
phrases Indovv. — 3. A knot of riblion in the 
iorm of a ros(‘, ii<ml as an ornuniontal tio of a 
hal-baiul, sartor, hIiov, etc. 

M) heart was at my month 
Till I Ind V lew cd his shoes vv<-ll ; for those ro^es 
M ere hig enough to hide a cloven foot. 

R Jonyon, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 
The heir, with roses in Ins shoes, 

Th.it night iinght village partner choose, 

Scott, Marmion, vk, Int. 

4. Figairutivoly, full flush or bloom. 

lie wears tlio rose 

Gf youth upon him. Shah'.. A. and C., hi. 13. 20, 

5. A liplit oriinsoii color. Colors ordinarily 
called erimson are too dark to receive tho 
name of ro.<?r. Sec II. 

Her check had lost the rose. Tenni/son, fRnonc. 

6. In hn’., u eonvenf ional representation of 

tlio llower, composed of live leaves or lobes, or, 
in other words, a kind of eiiKpiefoil; wlien tlic 
five spaces between the leaves are filled by 
small jiointed leaves reiirosenting tho calyx, it 
is said to he (See /mrhl, a., 8.) 'i he cen- 

ter is usually .a circle with small ilotsor points of a differ- 
ent tincture, nsiially or. 'I'lie^c may he siipnosed to lepre- 
sent the stamens, hut tlic)* arc called In lieialdry 

and when they are of ndillerLiit tinctuic the ro.se is said 
to he F>'^ded. 

7. Innr/7/.aTidnrf; (^0 Arose-window. (^)Any 
ornainenlal feature or work of decorative oliar- 
netor Iiaviiif; a eireiilar outline: properly a 
larf^er and more imjiortant feature or work than 
a roseltc or a circular boss — 8. A ro.sette, as 
of laeo. — 9. In zodL, a formation siif'fjostivc of 
a roso; a radiatintc disposition or arrangement 
of ])arts; a rosette, as that formed at the 
]>artiiig of fcather.s on the liejuls of domestic 
])igeon8of dinVrent breeds, orthat represented 
l)y caruncles about the eyes or heak, (’oni- 
jiare rosc-comh, under comb^y il. 

It [tctroncrytlirln] was first found in the on-called roses 
around the eyes of certain birds by Dr. Wurm. 

-Vicro-f. Sci., XXX. 00. 
10. A perforated jiozlo of a pipe, spout, etc., 
to distribute water in fine shower-Iiko jots; ti 
To.sc-liead; also, a plato similarly perforated 
covering some aperture. 
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The acid enters the cistern . . . through a leaden rose, 
which detains all solid bodies which may have accidentally 
got into the acid. Spons' Enq/c. Manuf., 1. 73. 

11. An ornamental annular piece of wood or 
metal surrounding tlie spindle of a door-lock or 
a gas-pipe at the point whore it passes through 
a wall or ceiling. — 12. The disease eiysipelas : 
so named, popularly, from its color. 

Among the liot swellings, whereof commonly tho fore- 
.said inipostimmcs are caused, is also the rose, or erysipe- 
las. w hicli is none other thing but an inflammation of the 
skin, vviiich in tliis counti-j’ we call the rose. 

Mosan'g Physic (4th ed.), p, 595. '(Narcs.) 

13, In hist., one of the two rival factions, 
York and Lancastrian. See IPrtrs of the Roses, 
below. 

Ilcnrj’ VIL, combining the interests of the rival Roses, 
combines the leading characteristics of tlieir lespective 
policies. Stubbs, Const. Hist,, § 373. 

14. A circular card or disk, or a diagi’am with 
radiating lines: as, the compass-card or rose of 
the compass; the barometric rose, which shows 
the barometric pressure, at any place, in con- 
nection with tho winds blowing from different 
points of the compass; a wind-rose. — 15. In 
musical instruments like flutes, guitars, dulci- 
mers, and harpsichords, Jin ornamental device 
set in the sound-hole of tho belly, and often 
ser\’ing as a trade-mark as well as a decora- 
tion. — 16. A form in which precious stones, 
especially small diamonds, are frequently cut. 
Large rose diamonds weic much used from the sixteenth 
to tile eighteenth centurj’, but are now quite obsolete. The 
cliaracteristic of the rose is that it is flat below, and forms 
a iieinispbere or low pyramid above, covered with small 
facets. When, as is usually the case, tliesefacets are 24 in 
number, the cut is called a Dutch rose; when 3fi, a rose 
rccoupt^e. Tlie Brabant rose has also 24 facets, but they 
are flatter or less raised than in the Dutch lose. 'Ihe lose 
cut is selected when the loss to the stone in cutting would 
be too great if the brilliant cut were selected. Rose dia- 
monds are generally cut from plates cleaved from the erj’s- 
tals of diamonds while being cleaved into brilliant form. 
See brilliant. 

17. A very small diamond, scarcely more than 
a splinter, of which as many as 400 are some- 
times necessary to make a carat, or CO, 000 to 
make an ounce. These are seldom regularly 
cut, G to 8 facets only being the usual number. — 
Alpine rose, Jlasn nfpinnof Ruropenn mountains, towhich 
are commonly referred tlic Boursault roses. Die name has 
also been npjilied to certain species of Rhododendron, as 
Jt /crruginca, etc.— Aflbes Of rOses. See redh, 1.— Attar 
of roses. See nUnr.— Austrian rose. See yclloto rose. 

— Ayrshire rose, a group of climbing rosea derived from 
Rosa scm]>ervirens, the evergreen lose of southern Europe. 

— Bankslanrose, Rosa Danh-sifie ol Cliina, a climber, pro- 
ducing large clusters, not hardy.— Bengal rose. See 
def. 1.— Blue rose, an impossibility. 

Tlic niece of the prince-bishop of Wilna strikes us as in 
many respects a typical Role, and ... we can only think 
of IlClene .Massulska as one who was. In her way, a seeker 
after blue roses. iV. and Q., 7th ser., V. 120. 

Blush-rose, a delicate pink rose of the damask and other 
stocks.— Bourbon rose. Sec dcf. 1.— Brier-rose, the 
dogrosc; also, a sweetbrier.- Burgundy rose, a small 
variety of Rosa ce«/(reh‘fi.— Bumet-rose or bumet- 
leafed rose. See def i.— Canker-rose, the com-pop- 
py, ]*apavcr Rheras. [Rrov’. Eng.] — Cayenne rose. See 
Licania . — Chaplet of roses, in her. See chajdet^. 3. 

— Cherokee rose, Rosa Iteviyata (R. Sinica), a climber 
once supposed to be indigenous in the southeastern 
United .States, where it abounds, but now known to bo 
from Cliina, whence it was early introduced. Its flow- 
ers arc single, pure-white, large, and profuse. It makes an 
excellent liedge plant. — China rose. See def. 1.— Chi- 
nese rose. (a) Tlic Cliina lose, (t) A lose-mallovv, Z/i7/w- 
cus Rogn-fincneiK See ehocblack’platit. — Christmas rOSe. 
Sec Christmas and Ilcllcborus.— Cinnamon-rose, an old- 
fashioned sweet-scented rose, Rota c?’/mni»oi7icfi of Europe. 

— Collar of roses, an ornamental or honoraij collar worn 
in tlie time of the 'I’udor sovcieigns ns emblematic of 
tlic union of the liouscs of York and Lancaster. — Corn- 
rose. ^ccpn 2 >py andcocAfeU— Cotton-rose. SccFilayo. 

— Crown of the rose, of the double rose. See crou n, 
13. — Crucified rose, an emblem of the Rosicrncians; a 
rosc-cross. — Damask rose. See def. 1 and dama>k.~- 
Dogrose, Rosa canina, tlie most common w ild rose of Eu- 
rope and Russian Asia 'llic stems are ccmmonly erect 
the first year, 2 or 3 feet high, later elongated and rather 
straggling, armed with curved prickles; Ihe flowers are 
Iiink or white, three or four together. It is sparingly 
naturallrcd in Rcnnsylvaina, etc. — Double rose, in her., 
a bearing consisting of a smaller cinquefoil laid upon an- 
otlier huger one, the leaves or lobes of tlie one coming 
opposite tlic divisions between the leaves of the other. 
1 lie double rose may be barJied and seeded like tlic rose. 

— Egyptian rose, Scabwsa arvensis and S. utrojnirpurea, 
the latter also known as mourning-hridc . — Evergreen 
rose, Rosa sanjicrvircns of soutlicrn Europe. It is the 
piirentof many varieties of fiec-growing, haidy climbers, 
including the Ayrshires, cvcigrecn in mild eliniates. — 
Falrvrose,a miniature rose known as.Ro?fa Laurenccana, 
doubtless derived from the China rose.— Field-rose, J?om 
arrends, a trailing roso of western Europe, with white 
scentless iioweis —French rose. Pee def. 1.— Golden 
rose. Rccr/oWrn.— Hollandroso. Secmc-cuf.— Holly- 
rose. (a) 'I'lio rock-rosc, IlcUanthcmum. (b) Same as 
sai/e rose — Hundred-leavedrose, A’o<!a ccnfCfoh'a, a stock 
of uneeitain origin. See def. 1.— Indian rose, the China 
lose. R. /ndi'cn.— Jamaica rose, the name of species of 
Meriania, also of Blnhea trinervis of the Melastomaceie 
(Jamaica wild rose), a pretty greenhouse climber.— Ja- 
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pan or Japanese rose, one of various true roses, as Rosa 
imiltijlora, the many-flowered rose, and R. rugosa. The 
name is also applied to plants of the penus Camellia . — 
Macartney rose, Rosa bractcata, introduced from China, 
an evergreen climber, the source of a small group of 
varieties. It is not hardy in the northern United States, 
but in the South is used for hedges and is sometimes spon- 
taneous. — MalaPar rose, a shrubby East Indian rose-mal- 
low, IlibiscKS /nrtus (II. Rosa vialabarica).— Tila.ny~&OW- 
ered rose, a Japanese species, Rosa iiuiUiJIora, tho source 
of several varieties: not hardy in the northern United 
States. — Michigan rose. Same as prairic~rosc . — Month- 
ly rose, one of a class of perpetuals derived from the 
China rose ; a Bengal rose. — Musk-rose^ Rosa moschata, 
found in southern Europe, Abyssinia, and In AsiatoCliina: 
a tall climber and profuse bloomer with strongly scented 
flowers, long known in cultivation, but not liardy.— Mystic 
rose, a vague phrase empty of real meaning, frequent in 
Bosicrucian literature, especially in the phrase crucifixion 
of the mystic rose. Siqq Rosicrudan . — Noisette rose. See 
def. 1.— Nutkarose,/?osn of northwestern North 

America, tho most showy western wild rose, with larger 
flowers and fruit than any other American species. — Oil 
of roses. See ail and ntfar.— Pale rose, in tho pharma- 
copceias,samo as hundrcil-lcarcdrosc, — Ponapon-rose, the 
name of miniature varieties of Rosa centifoUa or of R. /«- 
dica (Bengal pompons). — Prailie-rose. Rosa seliycra, com- 
mon in the interior of the United States, It is the only 
American climber, a vigoi oiis grower, the flowers largo and 
abundant in corjinbs. Also climbing and Michigan rose. 
See cut under def. 1.— Provence, Provins rose. Same as 
crti/i»ujc-rosc.— Provincial rose. Sec provincial^.— "Red 
rose. («) The badge of the house of Lancaster, (b) Spe- 
cifically, the French rose.— Rose hengale. Same ns Rc?u 
gal red (which see, under redi).— Rose cut. Sec cut.— 
Rose drill See drilli.— Rose du Barry, in ccram., a 
pijik or light-crimson color in porcelain-decoration, named 
from Madame du Darrj*, mistiess of Louis XV. See ro.ve 
Rompadour.— Rose family, (n) A name given by some 
writers to a division of the i)orcelain of China in nhich red 
prevails, and which is marked by the abundant use of en- 
ameled color in perceptible relief above the background, 
(t) In bot., the order /fo.?ncc^.— Rose Of Jericho, See 
Ana.<tfaficrr. —Rose of Plymouth, Sec Sabbafia.— R obb 
of Sharon. («) In Senp. (Cant. il. l). the autumn crocus 
(so explained in 11. V. margin); perhaps Colehicum uu- 
tumnalc. (b) A St-John's-wort, I/ypericurn calycinurn. 
Rritfcn and //olland, Eng. Plant-names. (Prov. Eng. ) (c) 
Same as althnra, 2. (U. s.] — Rose Pompadour, a rose- 
pink or light-crimson color of tho Sevres porcelain, imi- 
tated by other factories: a name derived from the Mar 
quisc do Pompadour: called later ro^c du Rarry, n<i a 
compliment to Sfadame du Barry. The second name is 
more commonly he.ard in England, though it Is less cor- 
rect, the name rose Pompadour having been given «hen 
the color was first inti odueed. — Scotch rose. See def. 1. 
-South-sea rose, t lie oleander. (Jamaica.)— Sun-rose, 
tlio rock-rose, //cftnuf/tcuiuni.— Swamp-rose, R'<^a Cur- 
olinn, common in the eastern United States, forming 
thickets in swampy ground.— Tca-rosc, or tea-SCented 
rose. See def. 1.— Tudor rose, in her., a combination of 
two heraldic roses, one gules and the other argent. Some- 
times one of those is set upon the other, tlie upper being 
tho smaller; in other Instances it is divided, as per cross 
or per saltier, altcnintely red and white.— Under thO rose 
(a translation of Latin nib rofu), In secret; privately; in a 
manner that forbids disclosure. 

Cnder the rose, since here arc none but friends, 

(To own the (ruth) we liave s*)ine prliate ends. 

Swift, Epll. to a Benefit I’laj, for the Distressed Weavers. 
Wars of the Roses, in Eng. hi^t., the prolonged armed 
struggle between tho houses of Lancaster ami York so 
called from the red rose and m Idle rose, liadges respec- 
tively of the nilhcronts of the two fatnllle.s. The «ars 
commenced uilh the tlrst battle of .st. Albans In l-ffifl: 
the Yorkist claimant m'os killed In UtVl, but his son Ed- 
ward IV supplanted the Lancastrian king Henry VI. in 
14(il , the Yorkist kings (Edward TV.. E»i«ard and 
Richard III.) continued in power In spite of the repeatccl 
efforts of (pieen .Margaret (nife of Henry VI.), except for 
a brief period in l-lTu-Tl, when Henr)- VI. «a.s rcstiired. 
The contest was ended In 14b.j «ith tho death of Richard 
III. at Boswoi th, and the hucccsslon of Ilenrj’ VII . a Lan- 
castrian, a ho, by his marriage >>ith a Y'oikist princess, 
united the conflicting interests —White roso. (a) Tho 
badge of tlie house of Y<irk. (b) .Specillcallj, /ko<fn alba, a 
garden rose, native in the Caucasus.— Wild roso, any na- 
tive species. - Wind-rose, (n) An old nanic of PajHiver 
Argcmonc. (b) See Rrrmeria.—YeUO'W TOBC. Specifically 
— (n) Ro^a lutea (R. Eglanteria). tlie \nstrian brier or y el 
low eglantine, sometimes ihstlngulshed as single yeiUnv 
rose, though often double. II Is a summer rose of many 
variefies with a haliit like that of sweelbner (eglantine); 
native from \sia Minor to the Ilimalajas ami norlhuard. 
(b) R sulphurra, the double yellow rose, beautiful in wann 
climates, native from Asia Minor to I’ersio. — York-and- 
Lancaster rose, a variegated variety of the rreiich, also 
of the damask mse. (.See also rrr6&a<//’ eglantine, gucl’ 
dcr-rasc, Li nt-rosc, moss-rote, mountain rote, rocJ.~ruse, sage- 
rose s^ccetbricr ) 

II. n. or an oxtroraely luniinons purplisli-rcil 
color. Some rnie cohirs arc dellclent in diruina, and arc 
therefore varieties of pink, others have the most 

intense chroma, rote-reds; others incline so much toward 
purple as to be called rotc-purjde. 

The lights, rose, amber, emerabl, blue. 

Tennyson. I’alaec of Art 
Bengal rose, a coal-tar color used in dyeing, somewhat 
Bimilar to eosin, but producing bluer sl’iades. It is the 
podium salt of tetra iodo-dichlor-tluorcscem. — Roso el- 
der, finch, lake, linnet. Sec the nonn^.— Rose madder. 
Sec madder lakes, under mnddrrl. — Rose pink, porce- 
lain. See the nouns, 

rose^ (roi'')) i pret. and pp. rosed, ppr. 
rosing, [irosc'^, n.'] 1. To render rosc-colored; 
redden ; cause to flusli or blush. 

A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of mod- 
esty. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 323. 

2. To perfume as with roses. 


A rosed breath from lips rosie proceeding. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 234. 

rose^ (rdz). Preterit of r/5cl. 

rose^ (toz), V. t. An obsolete or dialecLal form 
ot roosc. 

rose-acacia (roz-a-ka'shia), w. The bristly or 
moss locust, Jiobinia hisjdddi from the southern 
Alleghanies, an admired shrub or small tree 
xvith largo deep rose-colored inodorous flowers 
in racemes. 

Rosese (ro'ze-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. P. do Can- 
dolle, 1825), < llosa + -CcT.] A tribe of rosa- 
ceous plants consisting of the genus 

roseakerf, n. Blue vitriol. 

To have a man chased to death in such manner by 
poison after poison, first roseaker, tlien arsenick, tlien mer- 
cury sublimate, then siibliinatc again, it is a thing would 
astonish man's nature to hear it. 

Bacon, Accusation of Wentworth, 1616 (Works, ed. 

(Spedding, XII. 216). 

rosealf (ro'zo-al), a. [Also rosial; < L. rosens, 
rosy (< roso^y rose), + -d?.] Like a rose, espe- 
cially in color; roseate. 

Beholding the rosiall colour, which was xvont to be In 
his visage, tourned in to salowe. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, ii, 12. 
The roseal cross is spread within thy field, 

A sign of peace, not of revenging war. 

Greene, James IV,, v. 

From the West returning, 

To th’ honored Cradle of tlicm<?i(?//iIonilng. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
His roseal checks ten thousand Graces swcll’d. 

J. Beaumont, I^syche, i. 68, 

rose-aniline (roz'airii-lin), n. Same ns rosani- 
linc. 

rose-aphis (roz'rrifis), «. Any aphid which in- 
fests roses; a greenfly; specifically, Sijdiono- 
phora rosx. 

rose-apple (roz'np*'!), n. An East Indian tree, 
Eugenia JamhoSy xridcly cultivated in tho trop- 
ics, beautiful in flower, foliage, and fniit. The 
fruit Is of the sire of a hen’s egg. heavily rose-scented, 
only moderately jialatable, wanting juice. Related spe- 
cies arc to some extent included under tho name. Also 
jam-rosade mid Malabar jdum. 

rose-a-rubyt (ro/.'a-ro'bi), n. [L. rosa rubca, 
red roso : rosa, rose ; rubca, foin. of rubcu.'<y red : 
SCO rubg.] Tho plieasant’s-eyo, Jdonis antuin- 
nalis. 

roseate (ro'zo-ul), a. [< L. rosy, + 

-ufot. Of. rosafed.'] 1. Full of roses; cousist- 
ing of prepared from roses. 

I come, I come ! prcp.irc your roseate liowcrs, 
i’clcstla! palms, and ever-blooming flowers. 

Eloisa to Abelanl, 1. 517. 
Celestial Venus hover’d o’er Ms liead. 

And roteatc unguents, licav’iily fragrance ! sheci. 

Po]*e, Iliad, .xxlii. 22D. 

2. Of a rosocolor: blooming: as, ro^cafr boau- 
ty. 

Tiic wiiid-stlrred robe of roseate gray. 

And rose-crown of the hour tliat leads the day, 

7). G. Rossetti, The Stream's Secret. 



Roseate spoonbill, .Uoin rosea, the common spoonbill 
of America, Sec cut luiucr AyVvii.— Roseate tem, .S7rr- 

na ;»arnf/i>crt or 
N. dnugalli, the 
pamdiso tern, the 
under parts of 
wliich, in the 
breeding - season, 
are wlilto witli 
a delicate rosy 
blush. 'J ho man- 
tic is pale jienrl- 
blue ; the cap is 
black, the bill is 
black, and the 
feet arc coral-red. 
The tall Is long 
and deeply fork- 
ed. Tlie length 
is 14 or 16 Inches, 
the extent 30. 
Tliis bird is com- 
mon along the At- 
lanticcoast of tlie 
United States, 
and In many oth- 
er regions of both 

hemispheres. It was named in 1S13 by Ctdonel Montagu 
In compliment to one of its discoverers. Dr. SlcDougall ; 
though often called S. jmradisea, tlic latter name, brought 
into use by Kevscrling and Blasius In IS^IO, rests upon a 
iiuestionable idcntillcation of a tern so called by Brun- 
nleh in 176-1. Montagu b specific name was “emended** 
macdougallt by Macgiiliniiy in 1842. 

rose-back (r6//bak), a. In ccram., haring the 
back or outside decorated richly in red, either 
(dniii or with an incised pattern or some 
peculiarity of texture, as some fine Oriental 
porcelain. 

rose-bay (roz'ba), ». A name of several plants, 
(n) The oleander. (&) The xvillow-hcrb, Epilobium angus- 
tifolium. (c) Any rhododendron; somewhat speciaU 5 ',/(Ao- 
dodendron maximum. — Lapland rose-bay, the Lap- 
land rhododendron. See rhododendron, 2. 


Rosc.itc Tern iSterna djugallt or/*n 
dneei). 


rose-beetle (r6z'b§''’tl), n. i. A coleopterous 
insect wHeh affects or frequents roses ; espe- 
cially, Cctonia atirata, tbe common rose-ebafer 
of Great Britain. Also called rose-fly and rose- 
hug. — 2. A curculiouid beetle, AramigusfuUeri, 



Fuller’s Rose-beetle {Aramignsfitlleri). 
a, full-fjTOwn larva ; pupa (lines showing natural sizes of a and 
t ) ; c, adult beetle, from side ; d, same, from above (outline between 
theni shoeing natural sire); e, eggs, enlarged and natural size ;y, left 
maxilla with palpus, enlarged ; head of larva, from below, enlarged ; 
A, same, from above, enlarged, 

more fully called FuUcr’s rosc-heetlc. — 3. Tho 
rose-chafer of tho United States, Macrodactyhes 
siihsyiiiosiis. See cut under rose-hug. 
roseberry (roz'ber"!), n.; pi. roschcrrics (-iz). 

The fruit of tho rose ; a hip. [Colloq.] 
rose-bit (roz'blt), n, A cylindrical bit, termi- 
nating in a truncated cone, tbe oblique sur- 
face of vliieh is cut into teetli. It is often used 
for enlarging holes of considerable depth in 
metals and hard ■woods. 

rose-blanket (rdz'hlang'ket), n. A blanket of 
lino quality, having a roso, or a conventional de- 
vice rcsomhling a rose, worked in one comer, 
rosebone (roz'bon), u, A fish with a deformity 
of the backbone; a humpbacked fisb, as a cod. 
rose-bos (roz'hoks), n. A plant of tbo genus 
Cotoncnstcr. 

rose-breasted (r6z'bros'''tod), a, Ha^•ing rose 
color on tho breast, as a bird : as, tbe rose- 
hreasted grosbeak, Zamclodiii (or Eahia) hido- 
riciniKi. Tills Is one ot tlio most beautiful birds of tho 
United States, altundant from the Atlantic to the Missis- 



Koic-brcastcd Grosbeak (/fabia /itdjztcterna). 


sippi ami somewhat beyond. It is a fine songster. Tho 
male is black, much varied with white on the wings, tail, 
and under parts; the bill is wliltc; and a patch on the 
breast and the lining of the uingsarc rose-red or carmine. 
It is 8 Inches long and 121 in e.xtcnt of wings.— Rose- 
breasted godwit, the Uudsonian or red-breasted godwit, 
Limo.sa h/rmastica. 

rosebud (roz'bud), )i. 1. Tho bud of a rose. 

Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they be 
witbered. Wisdom of Solomon, iL 8. 


ITcncc — 2. A young girl in her first bloom ; a 
debutante; a bud. [(iolloq.] 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her, she. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 

They flutter their brief hour in society, and if they fail 
to inarrj’ ns they or their friends expect, they 're so deplor- 
ably do trop. Some of them hold on like grim death to 
rosebud privileges. The Century, XL. 582. 


rose-bug (roz'bug), A rose-beetle. A common 
species wliich infests roses in the 
United States is a melolonthid, Ma- 
crndactylus subspinosus, a pest in gar- 
dens and vineyards. 

Crop injured by attacks of rose-bug 
in the spring. M’hether Noah was 
justifiable in preserx’ing this class of 
Insects? 

Lowell, BIglow Pnpei-s, 1st scr., Int. 

rose-burner (roz'b6r''''ner), n. 

A gas-buraer in xvhich tbo 
gas issues from a series of openings disposed 
radially around a center, so that the names 



Rose-bug {.Ifacre- 
d.ict^ Iks siibsf'tiio- 
sus), natural size. 



rose-Tjurner 

vesemUo tho petals of a flower. 
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pbtes used for printing bank<notes, bonds, etc., and in 
decorating \ratch*cases and other mctal-work. The work 
performed by it is called engine-turning. Also called geo- 
iin..-wv»w.. N- - . metrical lathe. 

roses, commonly of a bushy habit. rose-festival (roz'fes^ti-val),??. A festival celo- 

rose-camfihor (roz'knm'^tc'r), ?!. Ono of tho bratetlon June 8 , ■whiehhaVlitsOTiginattll0^^1- 


Also called 

yo^f'fk'-hurucr. 

rose-bush (roz'bush), A shrub which bears 


two volatile oils comjiosin" attar of roses. It 
a stonroptene, and is solid, 
rose-campion (r 6 z'kam"'pi-on), v. A pretty 
*«Mrdeti llowcr, Lychnis coronaria. The plant ia a 
Flrmiliing woolly herb, covered in summer ajul autumn 
row -crimson blossoms. A\so muUen^jnnk. 
r 0 =e-carnation(r 6 z'kiir-na'shpn), n, Acarna- 
tioii rho ground-color of whoso petals is striped 
with ro^e-color. 

And many a ros:C‘Carnafion feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

Tennyson, In ilcmoriam, ci. 

rose carthanie. A color used in water-color 
puiitiiiR. See Carthamus. 
rose-catarrh, (roz'ka-tiir’), « 
rnltL 

rose-chafer (roz'clm'fir), ii. 

lictle or rose-hug. 
rose-cheeked (roz'chSkt), a. 
or ruddy cheeks 


Same as rvse- 


lage of Salency, near Noyon, in Prance. A eH is 
BclL'ctcil from three most distioEuished for feminirie yir* 
tues, her name being announced from the pulpit to give 
an opportunity for objections. She is then conducted to 
church, where she heai-s scr\ ice in a place of honor, after 
which she formerly need to opcii a ball with the seigneur. 
She is called iia Ito&iirc, hccauseshe Is adorned with roses 
held togetlicr by a silver clasp presented by Louis XIII. 
The festival has been imitated at other places in Franco, 
at many of which the rosifcrc receives a purse or a dower 
from a foundation established for the purpose. 

rose-fever (rdz'fc^vof), ». Sumo as rosc-cold. 
rose-fish (roz'iisli), w. A scorpronoid fisli, tho 
Ktu'wuy haddock, Schnstca marimts. it inhabits 
both coa'stsof the Xoiih Atlantic ; it is mostly orange-red. 
Also called fiwpper, hcrgylt, rcOpsh, etc. See cut under 
SchasU s. 



^taiCH fiom Jlexlco darijfa. 

Dse-gall (loz'gal), II. -V gall Iiroduced on roses rose-malloW (roz'maPo), n. 
l)y iui insect, .as the cympid UhmUtes ros!C. rose-maloes (roz'maFoz), n. 
Qse-geranium (roz'jc-ra ni-um),a. A common layan modification of rasai«a 


^ ( 
j-" 

Rosella (Platyeercus extmtus'i. 

dinn roso-mnllow, Bihiscus Sahdnriffa, widely 
cultivated in the tropics, where its pleasantly 
acidulons calyxes are used for tarts, jollies, 
ote., and for making a cool refreshing drink. 
It yields also a fiber sparingly substituted for hemp, 
known as rnscllc-hemp or roscUa-jiVer. In the West Indies 
tlie plant is called Inilian or reel sorrel. Also called sab- 
darijfa. 

" ■ - • ' See iiiaiiow. 

[An Anglo-Ma- 
asamala, q. v.] A kind 


rose-fly (rdz'fli); u. Same as rosc-hcctlc, 1, or 
Same ns rose- msc-hng. 

rose-flycatcher (roz'fli'kaeh-Or), II. One of tho 
1. Having rosy American lly-catehing warblers of tho genus 
riirihlhiia, as ('. riihrii and riihrifroiis. They 

n t -I'J l.i.a l.lm in the .liri.n are Small inscctivoroiis birds Tclatcd lo tlieVcdstart (Scio- 

Roie-check d Adonis j “ '{Tfo ,, , „ ph.orinl of rich or varied colonitlon, of ivliicli rose-red is 

Shak., \ enus ami Adonis, 1. o. the r„itcd 

2. Having rose-red on the checks, ns a bird: states liom Mexico 
ac, the rosc-chcekcd kingfisher, /s/iidiMo picla, rose-gall (roz'gal), ii. 

of Africa. by a- = ‘ *'■“ ' 

rose-cold (roz'kold), ti. A form of hay-fever rose-^_ . 

developing carl}’ in tho summer. jVIso called hoiLse-jilanl, Prhirgoiitiiiii ritpiliiliiin. with rose- of "^liquid storax obtained from the East Indian 
rnsc-cniarrh, rosc-fcrcr. seented leaves and small rosc-purplo flowers. AUingia cxcclsa. 

rose-color (roz'kul'or), II. 1. The color of a rose-haw (roz'ba), ii. Tbo fruit of tho wild rosemarinei, a. Same as rosemanj. 
rose; speoifically, a deep and vivid pink, a rose; a rose-hip. [Polloq.] rosemary (roz'mil-ri), n. [Formerlj; also ros- 

color common in roses. Seerovcl.o. lienee — Itedly plesm the ro-e-/inini, dripping with the wcl, marg ; < ME. rosemary, altered (in simidation 

2. Beaut V or attractiveness, ns of a rose; of- I'ruit of sober autumn, glowing crinwon yet. otrhsn Mariic, ‘Mary’s rose') irom roscmarinc, 

ton, fanoi'ed beauty or nttractiveucss; coulour Celia Thazter, May Jtoni.ng. 

do rose: ns, life appears to the young all rose- rose-house (roz'hous). ii. In /lorf., a glass house 
enhir. for tlio propagation of roses, or tor the forcing 

rose-colored (roz'ktil'grd), a. 1. Hamiig tho of roses into btooni. 
color of a rose; rosy: ns, the rnsc-rolurcd pas- rose-hued (roz'hfid). a. Of the hue or color of 
tors, the .starlings of tho genus Pastor. See tho rose: rose-eolorcd. 
cut under Pastor,' — -B, Uncominouly beautiful; Many n ,lark deliciouM curl, 

honoc. extravagantly fine or pleasing; as, ruse- rioulng lieiieaib hei rose-lmai zone 

colored views of the future. . . re„,,,.«o,i, Araldan .Nighte. 

Phe believed her husbaml wns t\ hero of a rof/' colored rOSeine (ro zy-in), n. |< rost i + -!«<-. J bamo 
romfujcc, nnd he turns out to bo not even a hero of \er 5 ' ns fncli.siii. 

*ad-coIorcd reality. U. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim p. josG-kllot (roz'not), 
rose-comb (roz'kOm), ;i. See co/n/4, ;i. worstotl. or 


rosotto of ribbon, 



Rose-laihing. 


rose-copper (roz'kop'er), II. Same ns rosi tie- other soft ma- 
rnjiiicr. loritil. 

rose-cross (roz'krds), a. and a. I. u. 1. [cop.] rose-lashing 
[.See /foyicnicinii.] A Rosicrueian. — 2. A rosy 
cross, the allegctl s.vmbol of tho Rosicmcians, 
supposed to denote the uuipn of a rose with a 
cross : indicated by a ero.ss trithin a circle, a 
rO'O on a cross, and otherwise. See crurifml 
rose and mystic rose, under rnsik. Also eiillod 
rnsie-cross, rosy cross, rosicrux, rosicruix, etc. 

II. a. [cap.] Rosicrueian. 

That stone of which so many have ns told, , 

The great Elixir, or . . . 

The /fow-Crow knowledge. 

Drayton, To Jlastcr William JefTrejs, 

rose-cut (roz'kut), «. Cut with u series of tri- xoselet (roz'let), ». f< 1*'- ro.sclct, tho stofit or 
jintrular facets, the xvholc snrfaeo roumliii^ up ermino in summer wljon brown, not white, < 
from the girdle. The number of triangular faces on the ro.s'c, rose: see mvct.} Tho fur of the ennine, 
upper side of the girdle Is usually twentj-four. The back j>,(forinfi enuinva, as taken from tho animal in 
is usually Hat— that is, tho girdle is at one extreme of llic , 

stone, having no base projecting beyoml it. Inflomceases, ‘ V .. ry r\T;» * vi;w>. 

however, there Is a liase resembling a cro^vn ; tlicn the cut roselctto (roz let ). n. [\ v)l . rnsclcilf', dim. 0 l 
is called the or //offand ro^c. roue, a I'ose: SCO rosvl.j In her., a rose, when 

rose-drop (roz'drop), «. 1. Alozeufjeflavoie*! m-my are used on u field at once. Compare 

with rose-csscnce. — 2. An oar-rin^. — 3. A honed. 

pimplo on the nose caused by driiikiiij; ardent xose-lip (rozMip), n. A lip of a rosy or rod-ripo 
spirits; a {^ro"-blossom ; acne. color. 7r«m/Aow, Adeline, i. 

rose-ear (roz'er), u. A dog’s ear which hangs rose-lipped (roz'lipt), a. Having red or rosy 
so as to show tlio fle.sh-colore(l inside. lips. [Uare,} 

rose-encrinite (roz'en^krl-nit), ll. A rhodocri- young ami ro^r Upp’d cherubin. 


(roz/lash mg), 
n. A'aut., a 
kind of lash- 
ing or seizing 
employed in 
binding anything on a spur: so termed from 
(lie rose-iiln* form in which the end of tho seiz- 
ing is *««‘eurrd. 

rose-lathe (loz'laTn), n. A latljo fitted with a 
ro’?f*-cngino. 

rose-leaf (rdz/lef). ». [< ME. rnRcJvf ; < ro.vc^ 
+ leaf.] One of the jictals of a rose. 



Rosemary {Rosmarinus 
oj^cinalts't. 
t, the upper part of the 
stem, with flowers i s, the 
lower part of the <item ; a, 
a flower; b, a leaf, seen 
from below, showing the 
reiolutc margin 


iiito. 

tose-engine (roz'en*.iin), a. A form of Int In- 
in which the rotary motion of the mandrel may 
he combined with a radial movement of tlie 
tool-rest, tho result 
being a movement of 
eccentric character. 

An eccentric chuck is also 
used with a sLatlonaiy' 
tord-rcst, ortho work In the 
lathe is, by means of suit- 
alilc mechanism, made to 
oscillate slightly. \\liaU 
ever the method used, tho 
icsult is the tracing on a 
IJat surface, such as the 
hack of a watch-case, of a 
scries of waved or circular 
fines which may !)c con- 
sidered to bear some resem- 
blance to a full-blown rose. ...... .. 

make complicated ornninental tracings on the engraved 



Specimen of Engine-turning. 

The rose-engine is used to 


Shak., Othello, Iv. 2. G3. 
roselite (ro'zo-lit), H. [=G. ro.s'chf//; namodnftcr 
Gustav yfo.sr, a GiTinaii natiirali'-t (1798-1873).] 
A hvfirouv arspiiialt* of vobalt anil calcium, oc- 
cmTiiiK in .imall red triclinic cryatals at Bchneo- 
born in Saxony. 

rosella (ro-zel'ii), «. [NL., < h. rosa,voso: sco 
roset.] A bcaiitifnl Anslralian gaiTot, 1‘laty- 
cirCJts exUnius, the rosc-pjtrrakcct. This isn r.tvor- 
Itc citgc-blrtl, elegantly varied with Fcarlet, giceii, blue, 
ycllmv, white, anil nllier cniora. There are many slinllar 
bIrilB ot the aamc gcniia. See cnl In next cobiinn. 
rosella-fiber (ro-zel'ji-n'’h(‘r), u. .Sen rose tie. 
rosellate (rq-zel'iit), a. Nlj. **riisci1a, dim. of 
L. rasa, rose (sco roscl), + In hot., ilis- 

posod like tho petals of a rose, or in rosettes: 
said of leaves. 

roselle (ro-zel'), «• [Also rozellc, rousetle; < 
NE. rosella; cf. P. oscillc, sorrol.] An East In- 


rosemarync, rosemaryn, ros- 
mariii, < OF. rosmarin, ro- 
marin, F. romarin = Pr. rn- 
inani, romanin = Sp. rosma- 
riiio, romcro = Pg. rosmn- 
niiiho = It. rosmarnio, ramc- 
riuo = D. rnzemarijn, rosma- 
rijn = G. Dan. Siv. rosmarin, 

< Ij. rosmariiius, rosiuariiium, 
prop, txvo words, ros marinns 
or marinns ros, rosemary, lit. 

‘ marine dow,’ sca-dew (call- 
ed ros maris, ‘dew of tho sea,' 
by Grid): ros {ror-), dow 
marinns, marine: see rare 
and marine.] An evergreen 
shnib, Hasmnniins o^lirinaiis, 
native in southern Europe, 
widely cultivated. (See Itos- 
mariiins.) It has a fragrant smell, 
ami It warm, pungent, bitterish 
taste. It yielils by distillation a 
ilglit pale essential oil of great 
fiagrance, wlilcli is extensively 
employed In the mnmiracturc of 
pomatums for the hair. Its leaves _ 

are gentU stimulant, and arc used to some extent tit Euro- 
pean medicine. 

There 's rosemary, that’s for remcnibrance. 

Shak'. , llnmlet, iv. 5. 175, 

■Some sign of mourning was sliown liy cvciy one, down 
to tlie llttlo cliild in its mother's arms, that innocently 
cltilclied the piece ol rosanary to be thrown into the 
grave “ for rcmenibrance." 

Mrs. Oaskcll, Sylvia's Lovcis, vi. 

Itosemary-moonvort. Same ns mid rosemary (a).— 
Rosemary-pine, Sec foWefft/.fn’/ie. — Wild rosemary. 
(n>A plant, the Androiiicd«pof(A'iin. (b) Sea Ledum. 

rose-molding (roz'mok'ding), n. In arch., a 
molding oiiia- 
mented with 
rosos. Very beau- 
tiful examples with 

conventionalized jet 
miturallstic ticat- 
ment of tliu Ilowers 
mill uliinbiiig vine 
occui In French work 
of thuthlrtecuthccn- 
tury. 

rose-money(r6z'- 
mun*'i), II. A 

name sometimes 
given to serew- 
doll.urs or screw- 
iiiednls. 

rosent (ro'zn), a. 

[< JIE. riisni, < 

As. niscii, mtulo 
of roses, < rose, a 
rose: .sfc rosek 
and -Cliff.] 1. 

Roseate; roso- 
coloi’cd; ruddy. 



Rose molding, 13th century. 
Porte Rouge, N; ‘ 


(From the 

otre Dame dc Paris.) 



rosen 

Phebus the sonne with his golden chnriet hrj-ngeth forth 
the Tosmc day. Chaucer, Bootliius, ii. meter 8. 

2. Consisting of roses. 

nis Icef a ro, 97/n chapclet 
Haddc made, and on his heed it set. 

Itom. 0 / the Rose, 1. 845. 

Tose-nail (roz'nfil), n. A nail tyitli a conical 
Iieatl which is hainmered into triangular facets. 
Eiosenbach’s sign. See siffii. 
rosenbuschite (r6'zn-hush-5t), 71 . [Named af- 
ter Prof. H. Hosc/ihuscli of Heidelberg.] A sili- 
cate of calcium and sodium, containing also 
zirconium and titauhim: it occurs in mono- 
clinic crystals and in fibrous forms of^ a pale 
orange color. It is found in the elccolite-sye- 
nitc of southern Norway. 

Kosendale cement. Sco cmoit, 2. 
Kosenbain’s function. Sco fii)ictio)i. 
Eosenmiiller’s fossa. A somewhat triangular 
depression in the pharynx on either side behind 
the openings of tho Eustachian tubes. 
Eosenmiiller’s gland. The inferior or palpe- 
bral portion of tho laorymal gland. 
Eosenmiiller's organ. See o)-g(i)/. 
rose-noble (rdz'no'bl), v. An English gold coin 
first issued by Edward IV., and worth at tho 
time ten shillings: same ns ri/nl. 

2 . Hunt. Whathanc they giiien va? 

1. IJimt. Si.': rose jioWaa jiiat. 

IIciiu'ooil, 1 Cdw. IV. tWoiha, cd. Poai-son, ISN, I. 43). 

Bosen’s liniment. A liniment composed of oil 
of nutmeg, spirit of juniper, and oil of cloves. 
Bosenstrmirs green. See grccti^. 
Bosenthal’s canal. The spiral canal of the 
modiolus. 

Bosentbal’s test. Sec test. 

Tose-of-beaven (rdz'bv-hov'n), a. A pretty gar- 
den plant, Li/rlniis CerU-rnsa. 
rose-oil (roz'oil), «. Same as oil of rose (which 
see, under oil). 

roseola (ro-z6'o-lji), «. [= F. roseolc; < NL., < 
Ij. ro.seiisfxosy ro.sa, rose: see rosfi), + dim. 
-nla.] In jintliol., a hind of rasli or rose-eolored 
efflorescence, mostly sjunptoraatie, oceurriiig in 
eonnoction with dilloVent febrile complaints. 
Also called ivwe-ivi.v/i and sctiiiel rash. 

Toseolar (ro-zd'p-liir), a. [< rosiola -t- -(ti-h.] 
Of, pertaining to. dr exliihiling roseola, 
roseoloid (ro-ze'p-loid). a. [< i-(isei//(t + -o/d.] 
Same us roaoloits, 

roseolous (rd-ze'o-lus), a. [< roseola + -oa.v.] 
Of, iiertuliiiiig to, or resembling roseola: ns, 
roseolous rash. 

rose-ouzel (roz'o'zl), ti. The ro.-e-eolored pas- 
tor, Pastor rosfits. 

rose-parrakeet (roz-par'n-het), ». The ro.selln. 
rose-pink (ro/.'piiigk), ti.' nnd a. I. it. 1. A 
chromatic erimson-pirik color. — 2. A jiigmeiit 
prepared by dyeing chalk or whiting with a de- 
coction of Brazil-wood and alum. 

Clean faces appeared in lieu of blaek ones 6nie:tred'n Ith 
rose pink. itickens, sketches. 

3. Tho American centaury, Sabhatia aiiijitlans. 
[Rare or obsolete.] 

n. a. Of n rosy-pink color or line; roseate ; 
having n deliente bloom: also used liguru- 
tivolv: as, “msr-p<»A- inviVy” Ktugslct/. {Imp. 
Diet!) 

rose-point (I'dr/poiiit), /». 
rose-q.xiartz (roz'kwarts), u. A translucent ami 
at times alm<ist tran''paroiit variety of (piarlz, 
varying in color from liglit rose-red to dark- 
]niik. Tip* colorin" matter is «Iuc to the prcscncuof oxld 
of inaiigniicsf, m hicli is murf less iillcetcil by the ncthin 
uf the siu]liL:ht. Fine examples :ire found m Oxford 
county, Maine, and in other localities 
Toserf (rd'z'*r), n. [Karly mod. I'k also ro^mr, 
roaijfr ; < Ml'k msrr, ro^urc, < OF, rosier, rosier, 
F. rosur, a rosc-btish, = Pr. ro.s/r, rosier, < Ij. 
ro'iart 11 ) 11 , a roso-ganlen. ML. also a rosebush: 
seerasun/.] 1. An.se-ganlen. — 2. A rose-bush. 
All tiouiid he coinetli to n ro'<cr 

Chaucer, rnisoii's T»le. 
The third was a roxtirr, w ith the anues of Pnglaud ; tho 
fourtii a hraiinche of Ij lies, heat ins the niiiies of 1‘rniice. 
Hall, Ilea. VIII., fol quoted in stiutt’s sports iiiid 
[I’asstiines. p. lilu. 

rose-rash (roz'rash), n. Same as ro'sfaln. 
JOSe-red (ro//red), a. aiul n. [< ML. roitC-red ; 
< rosL^ + rt'f/i.] I, a. Ked as a red rose. 

Two corones hail we, 
Snow-whjte ami rohc-reeiV. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 201. 
Trom thy ro^c-rcil lips my name 
Flowcth. Tennyson, Elcanorc. 

II. 71. A luminous nud chromatic crimson. 
lOSe-ringed (roz'ringd), a. Ilaiing a collar 
of roso-red feathers : noting a collared parrot. 
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Fala:or7iis tnrquatus, known as the rosc-riTtgcd 
parrahcct. See cut under rmg-pa7'rot. 
roseroot (roz'rot), «. A succulent herb, Scclum 
Ithodiola, baring simple leafy stems 5 to 10 
inolies high, broad thick leaves, yoilowish or 
purplish bowers in a close cyme, and a rose- 
SGOnted root. It grows on cliffs in northern Europe 
nnd Asia, nnd in Koitli America in eastern Tcnnsylvania, 
Maine, and northward. Also rosetrort. 

rose-rowel (r6z'rou''ol), «. See rowel. 
rosery (ro'zer-i), ti. ; pi. 7-oscrics (-iz). [< rosci 
-t- -cry. Of. 7 -osary, and also P. roscraic, < rosier, 
a roso-bnsh : sco roscr.] A place where roses 
grow ; a nursery of rose-bushes ; a rosary, 
rose-ryal (r6z'ri‘'al), ji. An English gold coin 
of tho reign of J.-imos I. Sec 7 -ijal. 
rose-sawfly (roz'siVfli), II. A sawfly wliich af- 
fects tho rose. («) in Europe, Jlylotoma rosarum. (h) 
In Anieric.a, A/onostcyin ros/e, wiiosc larva is called rose- 
shtg. 




Rosette, 5. 


Amcticfin Uose-sawfij* Ai ratte). 

a, female fly (cross slions natural suet ; her saw's; e, antenna 
and c cntar{;cd>. 

rose-slug (roz'slug), II. Tlio larva of the Ameri- 
can rosc-sawfly, Monostegia roste, wliicli skolc- 
tonizos the leaves of the rose in tlic United 
States. 

Bose's metal. See 7/7ctal. 
rose-steel (rdz'stol), w. A comcnt-stocl the in- 
terior of whicli c.xliiliits on frneturo a different 
structure from the exterior. 

TOSeti (rd'zef), 77. [Also rosette; < OP. (and 
I'\) 7 -osetlc, a kind of rod coloring matter, < ro.se, 
rose: see ro.sci.] A red color used by painters, 
roset'- (roz'et), II. [A corrupt form of ro.siii.] 
Rosiu. [Sooick.] 

roseta, II. Latin jilural of rosctU7u. 
rose-tanager (roz'tan'ij-jOr), «. Tlio summer 
rodhird, Ptranga lestifa : distinguished from 
tile scarlet tannger, P. rub/'a. 
rose-tangle (roz'taug’gl), 11 . Red or brown- 
red seaweeds of tho suborder Ccrniiiic.T. 
rose-topaz (roz'to'paz), ii. An artificial color 
of tho true topaz produced bylieatingtho crys- 
tals of yellow Brazilian topaz to a red heat. 
A ciicnilcid clmnge rvsnltt wlilcli. If prolonReil loo Brest 
n tliiH', nouid cimiiKC tlie topaz into llie colorless ivhitc 
variety, the color nmginB from IlBht rose-red to sherry- 
red. 

rose-tree (roz'tre), II. A standard rose ; a rose- 
bush. 

Bosetta stone. Sec .sto/ie. 
rosetta-wood (ru-zet'ji-wud), ii. A liandsoino 
wood, of nil oraiigo-red color with very dark 
veins, from the East Indies, used in fine eabi- 
iiet-making. It is of durable texture, but tlio 
colore lieeomc tlnrk by exposure. Tlie tree 
yielding it is not known, 
rosette (rO-zot'), ». [< P. losclle, a rosette, a 
littlo rose (= Pr. Sp. /-o.seta, tassel, = Pg. ro- 
seta, the rowel of a spur, = It. iviyiffo, a ro- 
sette), dim. of /'osc, < L. iwo, rose: sco rosci.] 
1. Any eireular ornament liaving many small 
parts in eoneeiitrie oiieles, or regularly ar- 
ranged around the center. 

she lifted Siiiauine'B hair to the middle of the head in 
two ro'rf/r. tiiat Bile eallfd vIiinettcB, and fastened tliem 
w itli a silver comli. G. 11'. f able, stories of Lonisiann, x. 

Specilically — (n) In 
arch., an ornament 
of frequent use in 
decoration in all 
Etvle.s. In lioman 







Rosette.— Early Itali.xn medieval work. 


luctlleval nruhitcc- 
turc rosettes nrc 
nlmmlmit, nml con- 
sist nsmiby of n knot 
of foliage inscribed 
in n circle, trefoil, or 
quatrefoil. See also 
cut under patera, 
{b) A knot of ribbon 
or n bunch of col- 


rose-window 

ored worsted used as an ornament of costume, especial- 
ly one of the tivo bunches of ribbons attached to the 
loops by which an officer's gorget was suspended on Ida 
chest. 

2. Any object or arrangement resembling in 
form a full-blovm rose, (a) A rose gas-burner, in 
xvliich the Jets of flame arc disposed radially about a cen- 
ter. (6) A particular arr.'ingement of the sails of n xvind- 
inill. (c) The pattern produced by a rose-engine lathe, 
(d) In hot., a circle of leaves or fronds. 

3. Same as rosef^. — 4. In roo?. and (mat,, a 

natural formation of parts resembling a rose. 
See rose, 9, (a) The anal bunch of gills of a nudibratu 
chiate gastropod. (&) The central plate w’hich occupies 
the space between tlic apices of the flrst five radials of 
Coniflfidfl, and is formed from the confluence of flvebasals. 
Carpenter; llusXey. (c) The set of Ihc petaloid ambu- 
lacra of some sca-urebins. See cut under Telalosiicha. 
(d) A spot of color which resem- 
bles a flower, as a broken-up ~ 

ocellus. See cut under 
(rt A rosctte-ccll. (/) A rosette- 
plate. 

5. A ourvo whose polar 
cfiiiation is r = « + sin 7 / 1 O, 
which presents a great 
varietj' of forms symmet- 
rical about a center. — 6. 

Mint,, a form of knot. — 

7. In i/ictal., a disk or 
plate formed by throwing 
water on molted metal. See rosette-copper, and 
compare quc7iclnng, 2— Ked rosette, or red button, 
tlie rosette worn in the buttonhole hy ofilceis nnd higlier 
diBnitnrics of tlic Legion of Honor. 

rosette-burner (rp-zet'her''ner)) 41. Same as 

7-osc-bii>'/icr. 

rosette-cell (rp-zet'sol), «. One of tho small 
spheroidal clusters or masses of usually eight 
or sixteen colls which are developed in sponges, 
in tlio cavity both of tlie adult sponge and of 
its free-swimming ciliated gemmiiles. IT. S. 
Kent. 

rosette-copper (ro-zot'kop"6r), ji. A product 
of copper made by throwing water on tho sur- 
face of tho molted metal Lifter the refining 
process), which is tlien removed in tho fom of 
a disk, tlio operation being repeated as often 
ns is necessary, 'rheso disks or rosettes are colored 
iirlBlii-rcd by tlie nction of flic water on tlie copper, hy 
wliicli n suiio.xid is formed. Tliisprocess lias been followed 
at Chessy in France, chiefly, and also at Mansteld In rnis- 
Bia. Also called rosC’Cojypcr. 

rosette-cutter (r 9 -zet'kut'’’er), II. A rotary 
entting-tool for making wooden rosettes or cir- 
cular ornaments in which different moldings 
are combined, its cutting edge is of tho inverse form 
of llio ornament desired. Sucli tools ai 0 used in cabinet- 
making nnd carpentry. 

rosetted (ro-zet'ed), a. [< rosette -I- -c(?2.] 1. 
Fnrnislictl or oniamented witb a rosette. 

Tlic low-cut and rosetted slioc. The J Itautic, LXIV. C14. 
2. Formed or aiTnnged in rosettes: ns, tho 
decora t ions were of looped and rosetted ribbons. 

rosette-plate (ro-zot'pliit), 11 . In Pohjeoa, a 
communication-plate. 

rosetum (ro-zO'tnm), n.; pi. rosetwiis, roseta 
(-tiunz, -tji). [< L. rosetum, a garden or bed 
of roses, i rosa, a rose: see riwcl.] A gar- 
den or iiartcrro devoted to tbo cultivation of 
roses. 

rose-vinegar (r6z'vin''e-g|ir), 71. An infusion 
niado by steeping tho petals of roses in rine- 
gar, used ns an oxteninl application in liead- 
nciies, also to dispel unpleasant odors. C/ioiii- 
bers’s Kuetje., art. Rose. 

rose-water (rdz'wa'tcr), 11 . and a. I. 11 . Vfa- 
tcr tinctured with oil of roses by distillation. 

Euery morning tlieir ITicstes (called Er.aminf) wnslie tlie 
Image of tlie dcuyll witli rose tracer, or sucli oilier swete 
liqiiourc, nnd perfume liym witli dyuerse swete sauours. 

Ji. A’dcn, tr. of Sebastian ilunstcr (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, cd. Arber, p. 17). 
Let one attend liim witii n silver basin 
Full of rore-irnlcr mid hestrew’d witli flowers. 

Shak., T. of tlieS., 1ml., i. 50. 

II. a. Having tho odor or character of rose- 
water; iienoo, affectodly delicate or sentimen- 
tal: ns, |■oyc-l^■(l^el• religion. 

AWr-irntcrpliilaiitliropy. Carhjlc. (Imp. Diet.) 

Rose-water dish, (a) A disli witli pcriorated top, for 
jioiiring or sprinkling rose-water over tlic liaiuls. (6) Tlic 
plateau for n rose-water ewer,— Rose-Water ewer, a 
name given to tlie nftalia. or spouted aiguitre, used in 
I’ersia nnd otlicr jiarts of tlic East for pouring water over 
the Imnds after eating. See cut under o/t(i6(r.— Rose- 
water ointment. See ointment. 

rose-willow (roz'wiPd), 11 . Seo n'illow. 

rose-window (roz'win'^do), ?i. In arch., a cir- 
cular window divided into compartments by 
mnllions or tracery radiating or brnneliing 
from a center, such windows are especially line and 
numerous in Frencli medieval arcliitecturc, nnd often at- 
tain vei'y considerable dtmciisioiis, as in tlie cathedrals of 



rose-window 
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TT , a, PerfeaminctotheRosierucians ortlieir from the genus Ros??innfs.* now usually called 
arts. Tricliechidec and sometimes Odooxmaoi. 

Rosicrucianism (rd-zi-kro'sM-an-izm), n. [< rosmarine^t (ro?/ma-reiLj)r -rin)^ [< L. 7 0 S 
Jtosicrucian + -ism.J The doctrines, arts, or 


practices ot tlie Bosicrueians. 
rosicrux (ro'zi-kruks), «. ; pi. rosicruces (ro-zi- 
kio'SQz). Same as rosc-cross, 2. 
rosied (ro'zid), a. [< rosy -1- -ciP.] Adorned 
with roses or rose-color; made rosy, 
rosier!, ». See roscr. 

rosifere (ro-ziSr'), n. [F., tlie youiiK girl who 


mrniiius, ‘sea-dew, ’"rosemary: see rosemary.} 

1. Sea-dew. 

You shall . . . steep 

Your boiUes ui that purer brine 

Atid wholetonio dew called ros-marine. 

li. Jomon, Masque of Blaclrness. 

2. Rosemary. 

Cold Lettuce, and refreshing Romarine. 

Spenser, Muiopotnios, I. 200. 


wins the rose, emblem of lirtiio, < L. rosaria, j-ogmarine^ (roz'ma-ren or -lin), and a. [Ap- 




Paris Ch.artrcs, Rliclms, Amiens, etc. Also called ent/m 
n'lK and, rarely, nxnri'jdhl-iniulmc. 

NotJilngcan o'rcecd the maje^sty of its deeplj -recessed 
triple portals, the beauty of tlie that sin- 

nioiint ‘1 them, or the elegance of the gaUei-j tliat com- 
pletes the f.Kade. J. /■Vr/.m't-'o/i, Hist. Arch , I. Mi. 

rosewood (roz'mVl), ?t. 1. The wood uf various 
P.mzilian trees, espeoially of Jhilhrnjin niqra. 
It is a fine hard cablnct-iiood of a chestnut colur ■’tro.iked 
Tvith black, or varjing in the dilferent eort.^, nml iiM*d 
chiclly itJ x’cnocrf. 'I he name if dm. t<i the famt ru'^e- 
K’lut’nf some kinds xvhen freshly cut Other speeies of 
Drlhcruia, species of ./flcnmii/fn. an<l pcrlinp'. ol Machir^ 
TixuH, proiluee the rosewood of cointncrec. The uuuds 
kiwiMn as Kmriroo'f and violrUxrond niaj he considered ns 
varieties. See jKihVrtiicfcr, the several generic iiame'> .md 
the fihr.iscs below. 

2. A wood, lignum rliodiiiin, the soureo of oil 
of rhodium, or rosewood-oil: ('unary rosewood. 
It i«. obtained in pieces a few Indies lliick from the root 
and .‘•leni of Com'olcnlns noixiriu^ and C. jlnridif*, finall 
tioes of tiic Canaries. See ro>eir^*off.m7. 

3. Anyof the (ree.s proihicin" rosewood — Afri- 
can rosewood, the molomid, Vtcrocnrjnif erinnerufi. - 
Australian rosewood, a nio<leratc fiicd tree. Sun-nnn 
f 7 Mnfftdo*»mol the .VdiVffr/r.— Burmese rosewood. ?*eo 
‘/7c rfvar/nw —Canary rosewood, see dcf. 2 Do- 
minica rosewood, Cnnlin (f^rnfronthnf. a lidniginn- 
ceons tree of the West Imlic«. - East Indian rosewood, 
.sfo bhiehcofid, 1 , aud Dafl/erf/iit.— Jamaica rosewood. 


fern, of roaarius^ of roses: sco ro5«r//.] See 
rosi-fcf:tiral, 

rosily U’o'zi-li), adv. With a rosy color or ef- 
fect. 

The while Olyinpns-pcaks 
Rovity brighten, aiul the soothed gods smile. 

M. Arnold. Empedocles on Etna, li. 

rosin (roz'in), «. [Formerly also ror/« ; aval*, 
of seomvM.] 1. *Sumoasm7w. Specifi- 
rally — 2. Rosin as employed in a solid state 
for ordinary purposes, it is obtained from tuiiien- 
tine by distillation. In tliia process theud of the tiirpen- 
line eonic.s over, and the rosin rcinainB behind, llosin 
v.viie'^ in ei>lt>r from daik brown or black to white, ac- 
coiding Its pnrit) and the degree of heat used In its 
piopaiatiDii t’beniic.db It is the anhydrid of abiotic 
.icid It Ins the phvsic.d and clieniieal properties com- 
mon t4> all logins. It It used in common varnishes, is com- 
hined vMtIi tnllove to make common candles, is used by 
fomulers t«) give tenacii) to their cores, by tinmen ami 
plumbci s a** » llu\ for their ■'oldei . for rubbing on violin- 
bous, and foi mimv otherpnrposes. Also called 
.'^itddainlv Anenius niiU did swim 
U itli liozm, Pitch, and Itiimstonc to the brim. 
Stilirdrr, ti. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, it . Tho Furies. 

rosin (roz'in), r. t. [< rosin, a.] cover or 
rub vviili rosin. 

Black 08.ar had that afternoon rosined his bow, and 
tuned Ms fhblle. .intl pinttlsed Jigs and Vliginia reels. 

II. R. Stotre, Dldtown, p. 340. 

rosined (roz'md). n. [<ronin +-ed2.] Treated 
with rosin. 

rosiness (rdVi nosl, n. [< ro.^y + -ness,} The 

quality of hi ing rosy, ornf rosonibling tho rose 

tn <*<ihir. 

The r<*'i/irr« of glow mg cuibcr.s tinted the walls of Jou- 
ane-iMX s bouse 

M II CVArrjc«rt(f, Romance of Dollard, .xvil. 

rosing (roV.mtr). «. [Vorhnl n. of mve^, r.] 
Tlio operation <if imparting a pink tint to raw 
wliitc .silk. 


])ar. an altered fom of Dan. rosmar, a walrus 
(scei'esM/rtr), simulating whence the 

fable of its feeding on doW.] wal- 

rus: formerly imagined as a sea-monster which 
climbed cliffs to feed on dew. Some of the early 
representations of this animal arc extremely curious (as 



Ijiiiociern lifjustrina and Atnuriv bnhanif/cra, Wc^t In- -- ... . •« /► * i 

dl.tn trets not iKitanlcnlly related -tlie latter also called rOSin-Oll (roz/ni-oil), ». An oil mnmuaciiirod 
eniuiUicood and rAodrAirood.-Moulmcin rosewood, a pino-rosin. nsod for lubricating machin- 

ery, etc., and m I'ranco for printers’ ink. Sco 


Ijimncsc species of .Mdlrttin. 
rosewood-oil (roz'wud-oil), n. A pnle-yellow, 
viscid, volatile oil, having an odor rchombling 
that of samlalwooil or rosewood, and obtained 
by distillation with water from a kind of rov{‘- 
wood. (See rnscu'ond, U.) It has been uiocl in per- 
fumcn-, liniments, etc., hut Is now wholly 'ir niostlj le- 
placed by artitlcial conipomnls. 

rose-woria (ro/.'w/wmj, n. TIic larva of a com- 
mon tortrieid moth, Cocacm rnsacfamt, wliieh 
fold.s the loave.s of the rose and skcletoni/e'* 
them. It feeds also on many other plant", rw the apple, 
pe.acli, plum, birch, clover, strawberrj, aud cotton, 
rosewort (roz/wCTt), n. 1. A plant of the or- 
der J?es'rtcr«r, /Aiidlcji.—2. Same as ro.s'e/•oo^ 1. 
rose-yard (roz'ylird), n. [< JID. roscserdr, < 
rosri -f- A rose-garden, 

rosialf, See rostral. 

rosicler(ro-Ri-kler'),n. [Sp.} Tho Spanish toiTn 
for the oro.s of silver embraced iiinlcr the gen- 
eral Engli.sh name rnhi/ silver, it Includes th*' light- 
red silver ore pronstite fr'oslclcr claro) and the dark rul 
silver ore pjTargyrite (rosieler oscuro), he<ildefi tlicfc the 
mineral steplianite is humetimes called rosieler uryro^ 

Rosicrucian (rd-/,i-krd'shi-an), «. and a. [Said 
to be a Latinized form of IxoschItcks, ‘rose- 
cross,^ the mythical name of the mythical 
founder of tlio sect, identified nitli L. rosn, a 
rose, + crux (m/r-), ti cross, whence F. rn.sc- 
croix, a Rosicrucian, E. rose-cross, the Rosi- 
crucian symbol : .see ro.vet and crovsi. Otliers 
alter the name to Jioscicntcian or Horirni- 
cian, in order to derive it < L. roscidus, dewy 
(rod ro^cid), or mv (r«r-), dew (sec rorc^), + 
crux (tTHc-), cross, the emblem of light.] I, 


Same as rosiu- 


Rondon oil, und»*r oil 
rosin-plant Iroz'in-plant), n. 
irccd. 

rosin-soap (roz'in-sop), «. A soap made of 
rovin and an alkali, as soda or potash, or by 
l'»»ilnig with an alkaliiiocavbonato andevapo- 
r.Hlug lovlr.vness. it Is worthless except when mixed 
w Ith tallow 8«*i:ip, <n piilm-oil soap.orvvith both, as in the 
coininoi) jcllovv soap of commerce. Heosoap. 
rosin-tin (mz'iu-tin), «. A palc-colorcd native 
o\id of tin with a rcbinous luster. 
rosin-weed(roz/iii-wed),/i. Anyplant of the ge- 
nus Silphimn; ' 

especially, .V. 
lannmtuvi.^Qc ^ 
eompas'i-plititl, 

1, and priunc 
Intrdocl: {under 
burdocl), 
rosiny (roz'- 
in-i), n. [< m?- 
in 4- -yi.J Re- 
sembling ros- 
in; abounding 
with rosin, 
rosland (ros'- 
bjiid),//, [Prop. 

< 

ross~ + /<f«dl.] 

^foor^s]l or 
watfu'y land; 
lieatby land. 

[Prov. Eng.] 



Kosm-nccil StlfJtutm taciniatum). 

X. tilt upper p.irt of the vtcni uith the IickI ; 
3, a Ic.tf > 41, one of the imolucral &calcb. 


A memher of .1 supposed secret society, siiid rosmar! (ros'- 
to have oriBinatod in tlie fifteentli coiiturj', niiir), n. [< 

. — ! rosomr, a w.'ilriiB, < Norw, rowmnfrr, j'HSS- , 

ool, rossnial, < Icel. rosmhrnlr, a walrus, < rosollC (ro-zol ik), «. [< ) o.'-e 
mm, of unknown ineanir|K (appar. eo.moeted ?obSo "slTiP c. 


wliicli combined pretensions to tho possession 
of occult wisdom and Rifts with so-called mys- 
teries of physio, asfronomj’, alclieray, etc. The 
hook rtcHcrihln:: tlic Itoslcrncinna (" Foiiin rratcmUallB,” 
piil)IIslic(l In 1014) Is genenilly regarticd us merely an 
elahorato satire on the challalanry and credulity of the 
times. Books of ilosicmelan pretensions were formerly 
numerous In nngland .as well as in flerinany, and several 


Dan, 
ino/il. 

rosm, 

with nmlitiiyr, a w.nlnis), -1- livolr = E. whale: 
see whale. Cf. horse-whale, walrus, and rorqual.} 
'flio morse or walrus. See cuts under ros- 
marine'^ tmd lealras. 


iiave lately reappeared in the United .States. Theseetivcre 'p«ciTnnrtdrp fros-mnr'i-dd’i- Ji. uf fNI.., < ifo.v- 


PhUofophers, etc. 
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Rosmarine {_yacca tuartna cf Cesner, 1560), 

that from Gesnor here reproduced), atul to them is prob- 
ably traceable the heraldic cveation known as the marine 
Tr£)(f (which see, under marine). Gesner’s flgiiro is clearly 
tho wnhus, though the tusks point upward from the lower 
invv, instead of downward from the upper jaw, and though 
it is provided with hind feet besides a tail, instead of hind 
limbs forming a tail. Many zoological illustrations of the 
sixteenth century arc not more accurate. Compare the cut 
under trofriw. 

Greedy Romiarincs with visages deforme. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 24, 

II. a. Pertaining or I’olatiDg to the walruses, 
Rosmarinus (vos-ma-ri'iuis), «. [< L.roswmri- 
7175, sca-dew: iica roscnuirif,'] A genus of gamo- 
petalous plants, of tlic ov^cr JMhiaiic and tribe 
^Torlnrdc(^. it is characterized by an ovoid and slightly 
two-lipped calyx, bcnidless within; by an exserted corolla- 
tube enkarged iu the throat, the limb two-llnpcd, the large 
middle lobe of the lower lip declined and concave ; and 
by liavlng two stamens, each with a single anther-cell, the 
1‘onncctivc being continuous with the lUament and the 
other cell represented by a slender reilexed tooth. The 
only species, R. a/ictnari’s, the rosemar}* (vviiich see), is 
native througli the Mediterranean region, and cultivated 
elsewhere, but is not hardy in America north of Virginia, 
it Is a lovv-branched evergreen aromatic shrub, 4 or 5 feet 
high, bearing linear entire opposite leaves which are ses- 
sile, ihlcklsh, about one inch long, smooth and green 
above, with 1 evolute margins, and v\ hite with stellate hairs 
beneath. The pale-blue flow ers are produced throughout 
the year ; they arc nearly sessile among the upper leaves, 
nnd form loosely few-tloweied and axillary biucted verti- 
ciilastcrs clustered in a few short racemes, 
rosmaroid (ros'mn-roid), a. Belonging to the 
liusnuiroulvd. 

Bosmaroidea (vns-ma-roi'ilp-ii), ii.pl. [KL.,< 
Itosmariis + -oirlca.} A siiperfnmily of Pin- 
uijwdia, rcpre.spiited by tlie Posmariilrc alone, 
having the lower canines atrophied and the 
upper ones enormously developed ns tusks 
])rotrudiug far from tho mouth. Also called 
Trichichniilca. 

Bosmarus (ros'ma-rus), v. [NL. (Scopoli, 
1777, after Klein, 1751), < Dan. rosmar, a, wal- 
rus: SCO rosmar, rosmariiie-.} Tho typical ge- 
nus of Posmarul.T ; the walruses: also called 
Triehccliiis and Oilohwinis. 

Bosminian (ro.s-miu'i-.an), ii. [< Posmini (sec 
dcf.) + -nil.] A memhor of a Boman Catholic 
congi’egation, entitled tho Fntliors of the Insti- 
tute of Charity, fouudod hy tho Italian philoso- 
pher Antonio Eosinini Serh.iti in I.'i28, for the 
purpose of pursuing cliaritahle work. 
Bosminianism (ros-min'i-.an-izm), n. [< Pos- 
viiniaii + -ivm.] Tho philbsophioal system of 
Antonio Eosmini Serhati. Its fiuidamental 
proposition is that every idea involves tho idea 
of being. 

of -t- -ic.] Be- 
an nclfl closely re. 
in Unit the nmide 
nrunpa of tlie Intter me leiilnceil by bydroxyl groups in ro- 
solie iieid, witli eliniiimtion of one molecule of wntcr. 
rosolio (I'p-zoTiOl, II. [A1.S0 nii.iiiilio (and ro- 
soli, ruvof/v, < F.); < It. nisnliii = Sp. rosnii ^Vg. 
rossoli = F. riissiilis, rosolio, appar., like rosso- 
lis, sundew, a plant, < L. ros soils, sundew {ros, 



rosolio 
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rostrular 


(low; soJis, gen. of sol, the sim); hut perhaps 
orig. It., < It. rosso, red, < L. yussiis, red: see 
j'HSSCtl.] A red wine of Malta ; also, a sweet 
cordial made from raisins, popular throughout 
the Levant. 

Rogue Hyncintli . . . 

Shall have a small full glass 
Of manly red rosolio to himself, 

Broteninr;, Ring and Book, II. 117. 

Rosores (ro-s6'rez), «. 2)1. [NL., pi. of rosor, 

gnawer, < Li. rodcrc, pp. rosus, gnaw : see rodent.'] 
In cool., the gnawing mammals: a synonym of 
GUrcs and of Rodentia. [Now rare.] 
Rosoria(ro-so'ri-ji), n.pl. [NL.: Rosorcs.] 

Same as Jtosorcs. Ronaparic, 1837. 
rosorial (ro-so'ri-al), a. [< Rosorcs + -aL] Be- 
longing to the Rosorcs or Rosoria; rodent, 
ross^ (ros), n. [< Norw. ros, rns, rds, 7'ys, shell, 
rind, peel, scale (usually of iliat which falls off 
of itself), = Dan, ros, shavings, chips; proh. 
connected with Norw. ros, f., a fall, landslide, 
etc., < rusa = AS. hredsnn, etc., fall : see rnsc'^.] 
1. The rough scaly matter on the surface of the 
bark of certain trees. — 2. Branches of trees 
lopped off; the refuse of plants. [Scotch.] 
ross^ (ros), V. t. [< roi\s'i, «.] 1. To strip the 

ross from; strip bark from. — 2. To cut up 
(bark) for boiling, etc. 

ross- (ros), n. [< W. rhns, a moor, heath, morass. 

Cf. Amora&s, Jlnlhicrll. [Prov.Eng.] 
rosselt (ros'el), ». [Cf. rosland.] Liglit 
land ; rosland. 

A true rosscl or liglit land, whether while or Mack, 
is what they are usually planted In. 

Mortimer, Hushandr)'. 
Rossella (ro-scl'ii). n. [NI..] Tlic typical ge- 
nus of UnsscUidir. Carter. 

Rossellidse (ro-scl'i-do). ». jtl. [NL., < Hos-yrlla 
+ -I'diT.] A family of lyssaciuo silicioiis s|iougc,s 
whose dorinnl spicules have no centripetal ray, 
typiQcd hy the genus Unssrlhi. The other gen- 
era arc numerous. 

rossellyt (ros'el-i), a. [< rossri + Loose; 

light : said of soil. 

In rssc’t, moory land Is tlioacht te he tlic ninst proper: 
that which 1 hnve uhser>'C(l to he the Ite.t poll Ip ii ritfahj 
top, and a brick carthj hott.iai .dorliwrr, llaphandrj'. 

rosset (ros'ot), IK Same as roii^nlli. 

Ross Herald. One of the six heralds of the 
Scottish Heralds’ College. 

Rossia (ros'i-ii). IK [NL., nameci after Sir.Iohn 
Hos.i (1777-1H.')(3), ail Arctic explorer.] 1. In 
oniif/i., same as Hhiiiloilellua. Iliiiiajiartr, hS.IS, 
— 2. In Moihi'ira, a genus of decapod eoplia- 
lopod.s of the family Sejiioliil.r. ft. Oireii, ISIIS, 
rossiffnol (ros'i-nyol), IK [< [■’. rii-siipint. or. 
loiissi'igiiol, loHsciijiiol = I’r. ropsn/ao/, nissiiihos, 
rossigi'iola = Cat. nissinijiil = Sp. ruisi-iinr = I’g. 
rniixiiinl, riiiiiiol — It. rii.siiiiiiinlii, < L. lii^ciiiinla. 


recent and fossil. The shell is fusiform or subturriculatc, 
with an elevated pointed spire ; the aperture is oval, witli 
canal projecting, and terminating in a pointed beak. The 
species are found in the Indian ocean and neighboring 
seas. 

rostellarian (ros-te-lii'ri-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Eesemhlinga spindlestromb; pertaining or be- 
longing to tho genus Itostellaria. 

II. 11 . A member of tho genus Rostcllaria. 

rostellate (ros'te-lSt), a. [= P. rosiclU, < NL. 
*rosicUatm, < L. rostcllnm, a little heah or snout: 
SCO ro.stcl.'] Having a rostellum ; diminutively 
rostrate or beaked. 

rostelliform (ros-tel'i-fdrm), a. [< L. rostcl- 
lum, a little beak or snout, -b forma, form.] 
Having the form of a rostol; shaped like aros- 
tollura. 

rostellum (ros-tel'um),M.; pi. ro«/c//o (-ii). [L.: 
see I'osfc/.] 1. In hoi.', (a) Any small heak- 
shaped process, as in the stigma of many vio- 
lets; specifically, a modification of tho stigma 
in many orchids, which hears tlio glands to 
which tiie pollen-masses aro attached. 

Tile upper stigma is modified into an e.vtrnordinnry or. 
gan, called ttie rostetliiui, which in many Orcliidsprescnts 
no rescmidancc to a true stigma. 

Danrin, Fort II. of Orchids liy Insects, p, 4. 

(h) A Linnean term for tho canliele or radicle. 
— 2. In zoill., the fore part of tho head of tape- 
worms or other cestoids, hearing spines or li'ook- 
lots wliieh aro said to bo rosteUar. See cut 
under Cesloidca. — 3. [cuj).] [NL.] In conch., 
.same ns Itostellaria. 

roster't, »■ An obsolete form of roaster. 

roster- (ros'ter), «. [Also dial, roijstcr, an in- 
ventory; < D. rooster, a list, tnblo; prob. a par- 
ticular use, in allusion to llio crossing linos and 
eolnmns in a table, of rooster, a grate, gridiron, 
= E. roa.sicr (see roaster). The woril is com- 
monly supposed to bo a eomiiition of rcgislerf.'} 
1. In the liritisli and the United States regular 
armies, a list siiowing llio turn or rotation of 
service or duty of those who relieve or succeed 
each otlicr; specifically, a military list or regis- 
ter siiowing or fixing tho rotation in wliicli in- 
dividuals, companies, or regiments are called 
into service. — 2. In Massaelmsetts and Con- 
noolieut, a list of the oflicers of a division, 
brigade, regiment, etc., containing, under sev- 
eral lioads, their niiines, rank, eoijis, place of 
abode, etc. Those arc called dirisioii rosters, 
hrigailc rosters, rciiiiiieiital or hatlalioii rostirs. 
flartlelt. — 3. Hence, any roll, list, or register 
of iinmes. [Colloq.] 

rosterito (ros't<T-it), >i. A variety of beryl of 
a jinle rose-rod color, found in the granite of 
(he island of Elba, Italy. 

ro.stlet. IK [Appar. an error for ’rnsirc, < E. ros- 
tre = Sj). Pg. It. rostro, < L. rnsiriiiii. beak: see 
rastriiiii.] The beak of u ship. 


Iitsciiiioliis. nightingale, dim. of lii.seinia, nigtit- 
ingalo; soo liiscinia.] Tho niglitingale. 

rossing-machine (ros'ing-ma-slien'), n. 1. A 
maehino for removing tlie ross or rough ex- 
terior part of hark; a bark-ros-ing maeliino. 
— 2. A ros-ing attachment to a sawmill for 
removing the bark fruin the log just iicfore it 
meets the saw. — 3. A inaeliine for cutting up 
bark preparatory to ladling or steeiiing, for 
purposes of tanning, iiiedieinc, dyeing, etc. 
E. II. Kiii/iht. 

rosso antico (ros'd an-td'ko). [It..< rosso, red, 
-b antico, antique, aiieient : see russet and aii- 
tiejiic.'] See iiiarhlr, 1. 

rossoli (ros'o-li), IK [It., < L. ros. dew, -b .sal, 
tlie sun.] An Italian liiinor in the preparation 
of wliieh llio sundow (Ilrnscra rotniidi/alia) is 
used. 1 


Ross’s rosy gull. Sec null-, and 
cut under Wiodosii (hm. 
rost^t, »'• iind //. An oh^solete 

spoiling of roust. 
rost-f, ». A Middle English form 
of roust-. 

rostel (ros'tel), n. [= F. ros- 
tcUCyi L. rostellum, n little heak 
or snout, dim. of )r)s(runi, a heak: 
SCO rostrum.] Same as rostellum. 
rostella, n. Plural of rostellum. 
rostellar (ros'tc-liir), < 1 . [< ros- 

tcl{l) + -ar3.] Of or pertaining 
to a rostellum. 

Rostellaria (ros-tc-irPri-H), ». 
[NL., < L. rostellum, a little beak 
or snout: see rostel.] A genus 
of marine univalves belonging 
to the familv Stromhidw ; tbo 


I 'M 

m 


spiudlcstrombs. It is found botli Rosttiiartn ciirta, 


Veeth ro^tmtim, n Imrre or leaver with nn Iron point or 
end, « ro»f/r, Rotnenelatnr,V>'<K (iVnrrx.) 


rostra. «. Latin and New L:itin 
plural of rostrum. 
rostral (roa'lral), a. [= F. 
rostral = Sp. Pg. rostral — It. 
rtfstrale, < LIj. rostralis, < L. 
rostrum, a beak, snout : see 
rostrum.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling n rostrum. 
— 2. In cool.: {a) Of or j)er- 
lainiug to a rostrum in any 
sense; rostellar; rostriform. 
[h) naviiig a rostrum or beak 
of this or tlint kind; rostrate: 
usually in composition witli a 
(pialifying ci»iti»ct : as, lamelh- 
ros tral, lo)ifiirostral,Ji.s'siros'trolf 
eontrostral, rultrirostral, cum- 
rostral, rcrfirostral, dmtifo.s- 
tral, rccurvirostral, prc.ssiros- 
tral, tcnuirosiral, .scrratirostral, 
etc. See the compounds. 

Thus for n dny or two in tlie chick 
there nre two “ bn.‘»l-tenipomr’ nnd 
one TOftral center 

Xature, XXXVII. &0I, 
Rostral channel or canal, In tho 
Ilnniptrra, n hollow’ on the lower 
surface of the thomx, in which tho 
rostrum is receive<l.— Rostral col- 
umn, a column in honor of n imvnl 
triumph : It w'n.s onmineiited with tlie 
rostra or prowB of slilps (whence the 
nnnie). 



T\OStr.il CoJiimn, 
Gr.inil OftcT.i, I’aris. 


At each unple of tlie cspinnndc rises n rofttral column of 
rose-colored pmuitc 100 feet liii?h. 

Ilarjtrr's May., LXXIX. 102. 


Rostral crown. Same ns narnf croirn (which see, under 
croten). 


Tlie monuments of their ndrairals . , . are adorned with 
rostral crmcnsanH naval ornaments, withbeautifulfestoons 
of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

Addison, Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 
Rostral groove or furrow, a groove or furrow on the 
lower surface of the body of a weevil, in which the rostrum 
is received in repose or when the insect feigns death. Its 
extension and form (shallow* or deep, open or closed be- 
hind, etc.) ore of great use in the classification of these in- 
sects. — Rostral sheath, in Hemiptera, a jointed organ 
formed by an extension of the labium, and deeply grooved 
on its upper surface for the reception of the needle-like 
mandibles and maxillic : generally simply called rostrum. 

rostrate (ros'ti-at), a. [= P. rostro = Sp. Pg. 
rosirado = It. rosiraio, < L. rostratiis, having a 
beak, hook, or crooked point, < ros- . 

trim, a heak: see rostrum.'] 1. / 

Furnished or adorned with beaks: j 

as, rostrated galleys. — 2. In hot., 
beaked; having a process resem- 
bling the heak of a bird. — 3. In 
coiidi., liavingabeak-liko extension 
of tbo shell, in which the canal is 
situated; canaliculate; rostriferous. JA 
See cuts under miircx and Hostel- iT\ 

laria. — 4. In caton;., provided with w. '-'j 

a rostrum or snout-liko prolonga- Vy 
tion of tho head, as the weevils; „ ,, . 

, , t ' Rostrate Fruit 

rhynchophorous. of Rhyytcho 

rostrated (ros'tra-ted), a. [< ros- ‘f.fjl,, 

Irate -b -cd-.] Same as rostrate. ' 

Rostratula (ros-trat'fi-lii), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1810), < L. rostrum, a lieiik: see rostrum.] Tho 
proper name of tho genus usually called lihijn- 
etnea (Cuvier, 1817), and the tj'pe of the sub- 
family Itostratiitina;. 

Rostratulinse (ros-trat-fi-li'no), n. pt. [NL. 
(Coucs, 1888), < Hosirat'ida -b -iiia;.] A subfam- 
ily of Scotopacidtc, tj’pificd by the genus lios- 
tratiita, characterized by the formation of tho 
windpipe, wliicb makes one or more subcutane- 
ous coiivolutious; tho painted snipes, usually 
called Jtliijncti.Tiine (see Itlnjncluea). 
Rostrhamus (ros-tni'imis), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831), irreg. < h. rostrum, beak, -b /mmit-s hook.] 
An American genus of Falconid.r, having tho 
slender hill oxtrcmclv hooked, tho upper raan- 
dildo being almost Jiko a renping-liook; tho 
sickle-hilled kites. There arc 2 or 3 species, of the 
wanner parts of America, anionp tlicm the weil-knoivn 
cverplaile kite of bloriila, IL Bodabilix. See cut under 
cvcTfjleite. 

rostrifacture (ros-tri-fnk'tnr), n. [Formed on 
tlie model of iiianiifacliirc;~< L. fostriim, heak, -b 
factura, a making, < faccrc, pp. /nctiis, make: 
see rosiriiiii and factiirc.] 'riiat which is con- 
structed or fnhri’eated hy means of the bill or 
beak of a bird, ns a nest. [Pare.] 

Tlie dexterity nnd assiduity tliey (orioles] display in their 
elnliomte textile Todrifacltim. 

Cones, Key to N. A. Birds, p. tOS. 

Rostrifera (ros-trif'e-rji), n. pt. [NL., neut. 
pi. of rosirifcriis ; see" rostriferous.] A sub- 
order or otli'erwisc denominated group of gas- 
tropods having a contractile rostrum or snout, 
and supposed to be pliytoplingous. It includes 
most of llie liolostomntouB sliells nnd s arlous otlicrs. Tlie 
name is contrasted witli Vrohoscidifera. 
rostriferous (ros-trif'e-i-us), a. [< NL. roslri- 
I'criis, <L. rostrum, beak, +/mc = E. fcearl.] 
Jinxing a beak or rostnim ; belonging to tho 
Itnsirifcra, or haxing tlieir ciinractefs. 
rostriform (ros'tri-fOrm), a. {y=¥.roslriforiiic, 
< L. rostrum, a beak, -b forma, fonn.] Formed 
like or ns a rostrum ; sliapcd like a beak, 
rostro-antennary (ros’tid-nn-tcn'.a-ri), a. [< 
L. rostrum, beak, -b NL. antenna, antenna, -b 
-aril. C(. aniciinari/.] Pertaining to the rostrum 
ami aiitcnmo of a crustacean, lliixtcij and Alar- 
tin, Elementary Biology, p. 22.'). [Rare.] 
rostrobranchial (ros-trd-brang'ki-al), a. [< L. 
rostrum, honk, -b hraiichiic, gills, -b -at. Cf. 
hrnncfiiat.] Pertaining to or representing the 
e.xtent of tlie rostral nnd hranehial parts of a 
fish. (lilt. [Rare.] 

rostroid (ros'troid), a. [<L. rnstriiiii, heak, -b 
Gr. fHof, form.] Roscmhling a rostrum, heak, 
or snout ; rostrate; rostrifonn. [Rare.] 
Thelicad [of Mncrotiis. a penus of hats] has tlie same long 
rostroid appearance. II. Atlcn, Smitlis. Misc. Coll.,X’II. 2. 

rostrolateral (ros-tro-lat'e-rnl), a. [< L. rns- 
triiiii, heak, -b tatiis (lalcr-'j, side: see lateral.] 
1. Lateral xvith reference to tlio rostrum: ap- 
plied to a part of tho shell of a ciniped: sec 
rostrinii, 3 (f). — 2. Situated alongside tlie ros- 
trum, us of tho skull of a fisli. 

Infrnoriiltnt clinin xvith its anterior hones excluded from 
tile orbit nnd function.xl as rostrolateral. 

am, Amcr. Hat., 18SS, p, 3.X7. 

rostrular (ros'trq-liir), a. [< rostrii!(iiin) -b 
-iir^.] Pertaining to the rostrulum of fleas. 




rostrulate 

rostrulate (ros'trg-lat), a. [< rostriil{um) + 
-a/cK] In ciiiom. : (a) Having the form of a 
roptrulum, as tho oral organs of a flea, (i) 
Provided with a rostridum, as the FuUcidai. 
rostrulum (ros'trij-lum), n . ; pi. rosirtila (-lii). 
[NL., dim. of L. rostrum, a heak, snout : see 
rostrum.'] The peculiar rostrum, beak, or 
month-parts of fleas. 

rostrum (ros'trum), n.; pi. rostrums, rostra 
(-tnimz, -tril). [< L. rostrum, tho beak or bill 
of a bird, the snout or muzzle of a beast, a 
c\u-vcd point, as of a bill-hook, liammer, plow, 
etc., the curved end of a ship’s prow, the beak 
of n ship; orig. *rodtrum, with formative -triim 
(-Iro-) (= E. -tlicr, -iter, in rotlicr^, nn/dcj-l), < 
rofkrCjgnaw, pock: see rodent.] 1. The beak or 
bill of a bird. — 2. The snout, muzzle, or some- 
times tho face of an animal, ospeeially when 
protrusive.— 3. In anat. and coiil., any 'beaked 
or rostrate part, or part likened to a beak. 
Hence— (o) In anal.: (1) Tho forward median projection 
from tho body of the sphenoid hone, received hetween 
the lips of the vomer, and elfccting artioulatloji u-ith tlmt 
bone; the beak of the sphenoid. See cuts umicr vara- 
^>?tcn(nd and Adpenscr. (2) The reflected anterior pai t of 
t lie corpus callosum of a nianmialian brain below the rchu. 
f6)InornifA.: (1) The beak of the skull ; the narrow spike- 
like projection forward of the basisphenoid bone in the 
middle line of the base of llic skull, nlontr which play the 
movable palatal parts, and upon w hich the vomer Is sup- 
ported In some cases: Its low’er border, especially if thick- 
ened, Is commonly formed by a panisphenoid. (2) The 
beak of the sternum: tho manubrium. Coue^, 1S.S4. (e) In 
Cniftacea, the anterior termination of the campacc. espe- 
cially when prominent or protrusive. For evaraple, see 
cut of Libinia, under Oxyjrhyncha; see also cuts under 
A\T\ph\thoc\ cephatothorax, Copepoda, and ftfalk-cucd. (d) 
In eiUom.: (l) The beak or suctorial organ formed by the 
appendages of the mouth in certain insects, as Hcmipfcra. 
More fullycnllcd rostral sheath (which see, under rodral). 
(2) The proboscis, snout, or elongated anterior part of 
the liead of n rhynchophorous beetle. The parts of the 
month arc situated at tho end of the rostrum, and the an* 
tennre generally lie In grooves at the eldes. See IthmeUn- 
phora. (3) A more or less cylindrical anterior prolonga* 
tion of the head of certain Diptcra, not to he confounded 
with the proboscis or Bucklng-mouth, wlilch in these flies 
Is a prolongation from tlie front of tlio rostrum, though 
rodnm la incorrectly applied bysomeautliors to tho prf^- 
boscis of any fly. (c) In C(rr\i>edui, aa an acorn-alicll. tho 
median one of three compartments of the fixed conical 
shell, Into which tlie movable valves may be rctracteil, 
situated on the same side of the nninml as the opening 
between the valves, betAvecn tlie two rostrolatcral com- 
partments, Sec cut under Balnmts. (J) In conch. (1) 
The anterior extension of the head or snout w hen almply 
contractile (not rctTrctilc) and tranavcreelv annulate<l' 
opposed to irrohofcis. (2) The beak or beak-llko extension 
of the shell, in which tho canal Is situated, Pec ciit« un- 
der murex and 7?o?trfIan’a. (3) A strong solid procc«8 
behind the apex of the phragmacone of a ccphalopod, 
formed by Its Investing layers. In Ddemnites It is n con- 
ical calcified laminated structure, the guard. Inclosing llic 
stralglit phragmacone of these -Mesozoic cephalopoda. It 
Is continued fonvard into the proostracum, tlic rostrum 
and probstrocum together representing the pen of the 
Tenthidie. See cut under hcleinnitc. 

4. Tho honk of a ship: an niicient form of rain, 
consisting of a beam to which wero attached 
heavy pointed irons, fixed to tho bows, some- 
times just above and sometimes below tJio 
water-line, and u.sed for the purpo.so of sinking 
other vessels. See cut under rostral, 

A man would expect, in so ver)’ ancient a town of Italy 
(Gcno.ik to find some considerable nntlnujtics, but all 
they have to show of this nature Is an obi rostrum of a 
ItOinan ship that stands over the door of their arEcnal. 

.dddijjcm, Ileraarks on Italy (Works, cd, Ilohn, 1, 303), 

5. p/. Aplatform or elevated place in tho Roman 
forum, whence orations, pleadings, funeral Im- 
rangnes, etc., were delivered: .so calh-d because 
it was adorned with the rostra or beaks of the 
ships taken in the first na^'al victory' gained 
by tho republic. Hence — 6. A pulpit or any 
platform or elevated spot from winch a speaker 
addresses his audience. See cut under pa/pif. 

The things that mount the rnrtrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again; pronounce a text. 

Coxcjfcr, Task, il. 409. 

7. In hot.j an elongated receptacle with the 
styles adhering: also applied generally to any 
rigid process of remarkable length, or to any 
additional process at tho end of any of tho 
parts of a plant. — 8. A trestle used in support- 
ing platforms in a theater. — 9. In an ancient 
lamp, the beak oi* projection in whicli tho wick 
lies. — 10. In diatillmgy that part of the still 
which connects the head with tho worm and 
forms a passage for vapor from tho head to tho 
woiin; the beak, it liaa a verj’ marked taper from 
the head to the worm, and a downward Inclination which 
gives It somewhat the appearance of a beak. Sec 
rosula (roz'u-lil), n. [NL., dim. of L. rosa, a 
rose: seeroief!^ 1. A small rose; a rosette. — 
2. [cap.'] A genus of eeliinoderms. 
rosular (roz'u-ljlr), a. [< rosula + -ar^.] In 
hot., same as rosulatc. 
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rosulate (roz'u-lat), a. [< rosula + -ate^.] In 
hot,, having the leaves arranged in little ro- 
settes or rose-like clusters, 
rosy (ro'zi), a. [< MB. *^rosy, < AS. rosig, rosy, 
< rose, rose: seerosc^.] 1. Resembling a rose 
in color or qualities; red; blushing; blooming. 

Tliat sweet rosy lad 
Who died, and was Fidele. * 

Shak.j Cymbelino, v. 5. 121. 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue, 

dfilton, V. Ti., viii. CIO. 
And every rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sea hath died away. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, The Fire-Worshippers. 

2. Consisting of roses; made of roses. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

S. Jonson, To Celia. 

And we shall meet once more in happier days, 

When death lurks not amidst of rosy ways. 

Williani Morris, Earthly Pamlise, III. 239. 

3f. Made in tho form of a rose. 

Ills rosy ties and garters so o’erhlown. 

A Jonson Epigrams, xcvii. 
Rosy cross (also rosic cross, an accommodated form of 
rose cross, y crotx, N L. rosicrux, etc. : see JlosicrxtciaTi). 

Same as rosp-crfift.s, 2.— Rosy finch, gull, minor, rock- 
flsn, etc. Sec tlie nouns. =Syn. 1. See rtiddy, 
rosy-bosomed (ro'zi-buz'^umd). a. Having the 
bosom rosy in color or filled with roses. 

Lot W'liere the rri<fp.|»o<towrd hours, 

Fair Venufi’ train, appear, 

DNcloso the long-cxpcctlng flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 

Gray, Ode on the Spring. 

rosy-colored (ro'zi-kul'ord), a. Having a rosy 
color. 

Itosy-colonrcd Helen is the pride 
0/ L.aecdcmon, and of Greece beside. 

Dnjden, tr. of Theocritus's Idylls, xvlii. 

rosy-crowned (rd'zi-kroimd), a. Crowned with 
roses. Grag. 

rosy-drop (rd'zi-drop), n. Acne rosacea; grog- 
blossoms; brandy-face. 

rosy-fingered (r6'zi-fing'g6rd), «. Having rosy 
fingcr.s: Ilomor's favorite epithet of tho dawn, 

pododuKTi'/of 'Hwf . 

rosy-footman (ro'zi-ffit^rann), «. The rod- 
nrehes, a Britisli moth, CalUgcma tniniala. 
rosy-kindled (ro'zi-kin'dld), a. Suffused with 
a rosy color: blushing. 

Her bright hair blown about the serious face. 

Yet rosihfnndtcd with her brother's kiss. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

rosy-marbled (ro'zi-miir'bld), a. Marbled witli 
rosy color: as, the rofuj-marhlcd motli. 
rosy’-marsh (rd'zi-miiireU), n. A British noc- 
tuid moth, Soctua .\ubro$ca, 
rosy-rustic (rd'zi-nis'tik), n. A British noctuid 
inotfi, Hgdrcrcia micacca. 
rosy-tinted (ro'zi-tin'tod), a. Having roso- 
tints. 

All about the thorn will blo^y 
In tufts of rosydinted snow. 

Tennyson, Two Voices, 
rosy-wave (ro'zi-xvriv), i;. A British geometrid 
moth, Jcidalia emutaria. 
rot (rot), r.; prot. and pp. roffed, ppr. rolling. 
[< ME, rotcu, rotten (prot. rotede, pp. rolcd), 

< AS. rofi«« (prot. roiede, rotodc, pp. rotod) = 
OS. rofda =D.roffc« rrJILG. roicn,ratcn, rotten, 
LG. rotten (> G. rotten, x'crrottcn), rot, = OHG. 
rozen, rozen, MUG. rozen, roozen, reotzen, be- 
come or make rotten, G. rosicn, rot or ret (hemp, 
fla.\, etc.); cf. D. rot = MHG. roz, rotten; IceJ. 
rotna = Sw. rutiiia = Dan. raadne, become rot- 
ten : see Of, ref.] I, riifroM5. 1. To un- 

dergo natural decomposition; fall into a course 
or a state of elomontal dissolution; suffer loss 
of coherence from decay: used of organic sub- 
stances wdiich either do or do not putrefy in tho 
process, and somotime.s, by extension, of inor- 
ganic substances. 

I roof, he Bcydo, fro the boon ; 

Jhcsii C'ryBte, wJiat sclmll y done? 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 114. {flaUwell.) 
For Cedre may not, In Ertlic nc In Watre, role. 

MandcvUle, Travels, p. 10. 

Ay, but f o die ; . . . 

To lie in cold obstniction, and to rat. 

Shnk., M. for M., III. 1. 110. 

2. To become raorallj' corrupt; deteriorate 
tlirough stagnation or indulgence; RulTcr los.s 
of stamina or principle. 

Wither, poor girl. In your garret ; rof, poor bachelor, In 
your Club. Thai^cray, Rook of Snobs, xx-xiil, 

3. To become morally offensive or putrid; bo 
nauseous or repulsive; excite contempt or dis- 
gust. [Rare.] 

Tlic memory of the just is blessed ; but tho name of tljc 
wicked shall rof. ITov, x. 7. 


rota 

Cutthroats by the score abroad, come home, and rot in 
fripperies. Ford, Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 

4. To become affected with the disease called 
rot. 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed ; 

. But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 127. 
=Syil. 1, Tot, Decay, Putrefy, Corrupt, Decompose. Tot 
is, by its age and brevity, so energetic a xvord that it is 
often considered inelegant, and decay is used as a softer 
word. Tliat \7hlch rots or decays may or may not emit a 
foul odor, as an egg or an apple; putrefy by derivation 
Implies such foulness of odor, and hence is especially ap- 
plied to animal matter when it is desired to emphasize 
that characteristic result of its rotting. Corrupt is some- 
times used as a strong but not offensive word for thorough 
spoiling, that makes a thing repulsive or loathsome. To 
decompose is to rctnrn to the original elements; the word 
is sometimes used as a euphemism for rof or putrefy. The 
moral uses of the first four words correspond to the 
physical. 

. II- trans. 1, To cause decomposition in; sub- 
ject to a process of rotting; make rotten: as, 
dampness rots many things; to rot flax. See 
reG. Sometimes used imperatively in impre- 
cation. Compare drat^. 

Wel bet is roten appul out of hoord, 

Than that it rotic al the remenaunt. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 43. 

I would my tongue could rot them [your hands] off I 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 370. 
“What are they fear'd on ? fools ! 'od rot ’em I ’’ 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. 

B. Smith, Rejected Addresses, ix. 

2. To produce a rotting or putrefactive disease 
in ; specifically, to give tho rot to, as sheep or 
other animals. See rot, n., 2. 

The other [sheep] rotted with delicious feed. 

Shak., Tit. And,, iv. 4. 93. 

rot (rot), n. [Early mod. E. also roit; < ME. 
rot, rottj rote, rottc = MD. rot, rottenness: see 
rof, p.] 1. The process of rotting, or the state 
of being rotten ; also, rotted substance ; mat- 
ter weakened or disintegrated by rotting. 

I will not kiss thee ; then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. Shak., T. of A., Iv. 3. 03. 

2. A condition of rottenness to which certain 
animals and plants are liable, as the sheep and 
tho potato (see poffffo), attended by more orless 
putrescence, (o) The rot in sheep, which sometimes 
affects other animals also, is a fatal dlBtcraper caused by 
the prescMCOof a great number of entozoa, called liver- 
Iliikcs (P<.?fmua hepaticuvi), in the liver, developed from 
genus swallowed with the food. Tlio disease is promoted 
also by a humid state of atmosphere, soil, and herbage. 
It has different degrees of rapidity, but is generally fatal. 
(1) In botany rof Is a geiieral term somewhat loosely ap- 
plied to cases of the breaking down of the tissues of plants 
by the destructive agencies of fungi, especially sapro* 
phytic fungi and bacteria, but also parasitic fungi. The 
attacks of parasitic forms, the punctures of Insects, and me- 
chanical injuries to plants are frequently followed by decay 
or rot, since these accidents peimit the introduction of 
bacteria, which ore very active agents. Tlie rot may be 
either “dry” (see dry-rot) or “wet” — that is, it mayor 
may not be accompanied by moisture : both kinds may he 
seen in tlic potnlo-rot, which is caused by the fungus 
Phytophthora irfestans. The so-called black rot of the 
grape is caused by Phoma uvicola, tlie while rot by Como^ 
tliurium diplodicilia, tlie brown rot by Peronospora vitu 
cola, and the bitter rot by Grcencria fuliyinea. “I'lie brown 
rot of tlio cherry is caused by Moniliafructiycna. Seepo* 
ffffo-rof, Phytophthora, yrape-rot, Phoma, Peronospora. 

They have a Toll some Years like Sheep. 

.Con» 7 rct’e, Husband his own Cuckold, Prol. 

3. Disgusting stuff; nauseating nonsense; un- 
endurable trash; rant; twaddle; bosh. [Slang.] 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the second act Sir 
Christopher charged out, muttering something, as he 
passed, about . . . having had enough of this rot. 

ir. E. Forris, Miss Shafto, vi. 

Tlic accomplished stenographer . . . restored the awful 
volume of unmitigated rot. N, A. Tee., CXLII. 477. 

Grinders’ rot. Seej/ri/Kfer.— saltpeter rot. See salt- 
prier.— White rot, hydrocotyle, a small herb belonging 
to the natural order UmbeUiferec; pennywort; sheep-rot. 
rota^ (ro'tii), v. [= OF. roc, rone (> ilE. roo), 
F. roue, dial, rcuc = Pr. roda = Sp. rueda = Pg. 
roda =It. rofff, ruota, awheel, <L. rota, awheel 
of a vehicle, a potters’ wheel, a wheel for tor- 
ture, poet, a car, chariot, the disk of the sun, 
etc., ML, a circle, circular garment, a round 
cake, etc., =Tr. Gael, roth = W. rhod, a wheel, 
= D. rad = MLG. rat, LG, rad = OHG. rad, 
MHG. rat {I'ad-), G. rad, a wheel, =s Litli, rdtas, 
a wheel, pi. raiax, a cart, wheeled vehicle, = 
Skt. raiha, wagon, war-chariot, prob, < ^/ ar, 
go. From L. rota arc ult. E. rotate, rotary, ro- 
tatory, rotund, round, roundel, rondel, rondeau, 
rnndlct, roue, roll, rowel, rotdadc, roidcau, rou- 
Iclfc, control, etc.] 1. A wheel.— 2. A course, 
turn, or rouHno. 

Fifty years’ service of our country had familiarized the 
wliole rota of duty in cverj’ office and department. 

E. Styles, Sermon, 1783. 
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rotation 


The eiperienoo ot those mnnngers who have taken their BotaliinSB (ro-ta-li-I'ne), ii. pi. [NLi., < JRottt- 
rota of duty in the offlee. + -IH.-B.] 'A subfamily of ifoffl<i7f?a!with the ir’ r / t 




into continuity and discontinuity with a port or ports in 
its seat. Tin’s kind of valve has been_but little used. 

a wheel 


3. A roll or list; a school-roll, a military roll, 


as gyro- 

a roll of jurors, or the like, showiiig tho-ordor Eotaiina]rVtodi“YvVu^ rSable (ro'ta-ta-bl), «. [< rotate + -otic.] 

oiauij. A group of ifotobf/ca: same as ifofnii- - . 


of call or of turns 
"Whose turn for hot water?" . . . “East’s and Tad- 
pole’s," answered the senior fag, wlio kept the rota. 

T. Htiglics, Tom Drown at Eughy, i. 7. 
Its [the county eourt’s] ordinary jiidieial work . . . re- 
quired tlie attendaiiee of the parties to suits and tlio rota 
of qualified jurors, and ot none others. 

Slabhs, Const. Hist., § 120. 


rotaline (ro'tn-lin), a. and ii. [< NIi..jf?offl?i»n.] 
I. o. Of or pertaining to the Botalina or JRota- 
lidcti ; rotalidoan. 

II. n. Ainemhcv ot tho Hotalina, Jlotaliiclie, 
or llotalidcii. 

4. In music, same as roiitidl, or any variety of rotalite (ro'ta-lit), n. [< L. rota, a wheel, + 
piece in which repeats are frequent. — 5. A Gr.?.(0of,n stdiie.] A fossil rotalian or rotaline. 
reliquary or other rceoptaolo of oiroular form, rotamant (ro'tii-man), ii. [< rofni + One 


ornamented with a cross whoso arms reach the 
outer rim so that the whole resembles a wheel. 
— 6. [cn/i.] An occlesiastieal tribunal in the 
Roman Catholie Churcii, having its scat at the 
papal court. It is composed of twelve prelates, called 
auititors, and was fonnerly the supremo court ot justice 
and universal courtof appeal. It is now divided into two 
colleges or senates, and has jurisdiction, in the territory 
of the church, of all suits by uppeal and ot all matters 
heneilciary and patrimonial. Owing to the present politi- 
cal position of the papacy, its power is very gleatly dimin- 
ished. There is no appeal from its decisions cxcejit to the 
Pope. 

rota" (ro'tii), > 1 . also rnlln: see rob 2.] 

Same as ro/cS, in citiier of its senses. 

rotacism, rotacize, etc. Sec rhotacism, etc. 

Total tro'tnl), 0 . [< LI-.- rolalis, having wheels, 

< ti. rota.'a wheel: see rofnl.J 1. Pertaining 
to a wheel or wheels, or to wheeletl vehicles. 
[Rare.] 

Thu Cannebi re is in a ehronic stale of vocal ami ratal 
tumult. 

O. d. Sata, in Illustnitod T.oudou Neas, Not. .a. Issl, 
Ip, -las. (i-’/ic'/e iliet.} 

2. Rotary: pertaining to eireiilar or rotary 
motion. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 

Rotalia (rq-ta'li-ii), ». [NR. (liamarek, ISliil), 
iieut, pi. of IjR. robt/i.v, having wlieeis; see ro- 
tat.] Tile tvpieai genua of Holiihidir, formerly 
ttsed witli great latitude, now imn'Ii resinelcul. 



who belongs to a rota. [Rare.] 

Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
Ab JMn-incn of politicks, 

Straight cast aiiont to overreach 
Til' utiwarj' coiniiicror with a fetch. 

S. llutlcr, lliidihras, 11. iii, llOS. 

rotang (ro'tnng), w. [< F. (NL.) rotaug: seo 
mfan.] Ono of tlio ratnn-palms, Calamus llo- 
long. Soo ratmu 

rotary (ro'tsi-ri), a. [< **rotarius, pertain- 
ing to wlioofs (found ns n noun, a wlicchvn^lit), 
< 1 j. rolo^ a wliool: sop rota^.'] 1. Rotating; 
tiirnhig round and round, ns a wiicel on its 
axis; having or eliaractonzod by* rotation: ns, 
ni/rtn/nninialeiilcs; ro/on; motion. — 2. Acting 
or hold ill rotation, ns ofiiecrs or an oflico; 
turn-about; rotating. [Rare.] 

Several jeara bIiico they. , . hcc.aino ah IndcpeiKlciit 
rrc-ihyteiinn chtirch with a rotarit board of ciders. 

TUc Con^reftatimmUft, May 30, 1^02. 

Donks rotary furnace. See /i/nmer.— Rotary bat- 
tery, a peculiar arnuiKCiiicut of tlio stamps in a Btanipinp» 
iiidl, i» mIiIcIi the} arc Kroiipcd In chcular form liiBte.'ul 
of KtnmIlnR in a atrnisht line as la oidhiarlly the case.— 
Rotary blower, brush, crane, f^ee the mmiis —Ro- 
tary cutter. (u> A mUhiiR^tooI. (6) In mftaUiruTkiDrt, 
» serrated rotar)- steel tool used on a inatidrel In a lathe 
for openitinc iijioii a jiicee of metnl prcseiitctl to It and 
fetl toward It on a sUde*resl or other aiialoRons movable 
support. (<*) In ifow/* If or/. III'/.* (1) A rotary ehlsebedccd 
eiitter (a'tciied to a c«tter*liead, or one of a paiiR of cut* 
ters so attached, used (o eiil away fiupertluona wood In 
shaping Irrefrulnr fonns, as In tlic inamifactiire of Immea 
for hanie'S of fellies for waKon-whcel*, of ciin'ed chair- 


Capable of being rotated; admitting of rotation 
or rotatoiy movement. 

The improvement consists In the rotatable nozzle. 

The Engineer, LXV. 359. 

TIio rotatable blade is designed to do the general work 
of the pressman in making forms ready. 

Sd. Amer., N. S., LX. 300. 

rotatably (ro'ta-ta-bli), adc. In a rotatable 
manner; so as to be rotated. 

Pocketed vnlvc rolatahhj supported in said casing. 

The Engineer, LXVI. 212. 

rotate (ro'tat), v . ; prot. and pp. rotated, ppr. 
rotating. [<L. rotatus, pp. otrotare (> It. rotarc 
= Pg. Sp. rodar= Pr. rodar, rogar = F. rotter), 
revolve like a wheel, < rota, a wheel : see rofai.j 

1. intrans. 1. To rovolvo or move roimd a 
center or axis; turn in a circle, as or like a 
wheel; have a continnons circular motion. — 

2. To turn in a curvo upon a center or sup- 
port; have a revolving motion from aide to 
side or up and down; specifically, in anat., to 
bo rotated; o.xecnte ono or any of the move- 
ments of rotation. 

Ill convergence the eyes rotate on the optic axis in op- 
posite directions, G. T. .Ladd, I’hysloLrsychology.p. 438. 

3. To go round in succession, as in or among 
ft revolving or n repeating series; alternate se- 
rially; ospeeially, to act or pass in rotation, as 
ft sot of ofliec-lioldersoranofhce — Rotatingfires. 
S>ee Jiretrork, 2. 

II. trails. 1. To causo to revolve upon an axis 
or niton a support ; give a circular or curvilin- 
ear movement to; turn in a curvo: as, to ro- 
tate :i cylinder by liand ; to rotate the bead or 
the oye’s. — 2. To move or change about in a 
series or in rotation; causo to succeed in a 
serial or rocuiTont order: as, to rotate certain 
men in tlie tenure of an office. 

'1 he best meu would he Fonner or later rotated out of 
olllcc, iiml inferior men would take their places. 

-Itnrr. SCat., .Imic, 1S90, p. S40. 




<1n the nt^ht. with ettenile<1 filTniefit-iis » . 

on the left III le < nl trk," l 'ri ti in <<f the • h t-nlx-rc’l 'hell 

The filjfllp fir ti-slB of tliC'«e foRimlnlftrt* nn- wlrt-tnel} mi- 
nute, ami of n rotate, turbinate, or nantllold tlgure. They 
nhoniul from the Chalk onwntd. 
rotalian (ro-tn'li-au), a. ami ». [< liotnhu + 

-(in.'] L Portaiinug to tJjf gonus /» o/o/k/, ui 
a broad sense; rotaline; rotalifnvm. 

In the Jiolalian fcries the chatiihers are dlspo^eil In a 
turblnoUl Bplrc. IT // Car/irnfrr, Mlcro«i., § 4S1. 

H. ij. A member of the gtuius Hotalia iu a 
broad sense. 

EiOtalidea (rd-ta-lid'e-il), n. jfl. [XTj., < lUtfn- 
lia ^ -idea.] A group of porbirato foramini- 
fers, reganled as an onlor. it eontaluB groups cwiled 
families and nanuMl Spinllittinn, lintahna. and 'A;iap'»n 
jjrt, and corresponds to the f.iinft) llofalittlir. 
rotalidean (rd-ta-li<ro-an), n. ami n. [< Itofa- 
lidia + -r/n.] X, a- l^otalino or rotaliform, in 
a broad ' of orporlaining tolhc llnlalidta. 
II. n. A rotalitlean foramiiiifcr. 
rotaliform (ru-tal'i-fdrrn). a. f< NL. Uotalin 
+ L. joniKt, fona.] SIiujumI like the te^t of 
members of t he genus Itoiuhn ; rotaline in forni. 
The pcculiai Ity Is that the hliell Is colli il mas t.j bliow all 
the segments on the upper Biirfai e, Iml onl) tho'>c of the 
last convolution on the lower hurfate, where the aperture 
is pituated .\Ipo rotalii„f'orin 

Rotaliidffi O'd-hi-li'i-de), a. gl. \'S\j., <. Ilotnhfi 
d- -idtC.] A family of rlii/opnils whose test is 
caloareous, perforiite, free or mlherent, typi- 
cally .spiral, and rotaliffirm — that is to say, 
eoired in sueh a manner that the whole of the 
segments are visible on the superior surface, 
those of the last convolution only on the infe- 
riororaportural side, sometimes ono face being 
more convex, sometimes the <»thi*r. Aberrant 
forms arc cvolnte, outspread, acer\uUno. or Irregular. 
Some of the higher modlllcationB have double chamber- 
wallp, bupplemental skeleton, and a system of canals. See 
cut under Jiotnlia. 

rotaliiforni (ro-tiVli-i-fonn), a. Same as rotali- 
fonn. 


legp.itc. (•/lApoihiBtecltoollnivliigrotathigcmtingedges rotflte (I’o'tat), (i. [< h. rofatns, pp. ot rolarc^ 

‘ '' '“■* turn: SCO rofd/r. r.] 1, 

In hot., whcol-shaped; 
spreading out nearly 
Hut like a wheel: ns, the 
liTnb of a rotate corol- 
la, ealv.v, etc.: usually 
nnpUed to a gnmopet- 
ntouB corolla with a 
short tube. — 2. hizool.f 
wliecb.«haped; rotifonn ; 
speeihcally, in r/ifom., 
noting hniVs,Fpiues, etc., 

when they form a ring around any organ or 


in the mature of n burrlng-tool or muter, irn'd In can'Ing’ 
macldnep for cutting onmiiiental llgure.B In intnglio. In 
working n)>oii wood with rotary* cnlterv. the cnlter-hi.nd 
pbaltp or ciiltir-pplndles nre pomctlnus can led by movn- 
bh- bcarlngp, and guided after the manner of n tracing- 
point or ftjjup In ft pantograph. In other machines the 
(•c.irlng'i of the cutter-head shafts or sidndles arc Pta- 
thmar}. nnd the work Is Itself guided and moiod to pro- 
duce the reunlred slmpc or pittern. Sec hur\, 4 (<*), 
nntl router ('oinpire nUo rhnjirr and fhajnng^wachinr. 

Rotary fan, in jmrutnntie rngin., ft blow Ing-marlilne 
consisting of ft rotnry shaft with vniics or fans that rotate 
In ft case to which the slmfl-bearlngi* lire iiMinlly at* 
tached. the rtlr entering the case tliroiigb ceiitnvl annulai 
openings artiund the shaft, nnd being ilrbeii by centrif- 
ugal force ncaln«t the Inside periphery of the ca«e, 
whenee It psues under pressure corresponding with the 
centrifugal force generated, nnd for any given dkametcrof 
the fan-wheel depcmlliig iiihui the velocity of rotation. 
Also called /«»» blntrrr,/an-trh^rl, orshnply/a«. — Rotory 



Rol.’Xle Cr>roU.i cf rotalo 
[So/nniioi ttti-fresuM). 


piirt, proj'cctinc nt right aitglo-F; to the axis, 
rotated (ro'tii-teil), (I. [<rotn(c-i--«/2.] gn 
Its rotate. 


Same 


galherer,liu'n.if.>ir; «i..>..lylii(:clrc.ilarl.-.l.k-onwhlch rotate-plane (ro'tut-plaii), a. In hot., wheel 
thv FiTtl™,8 ,.t n ....k nrc m..I , -, 1 * „„„ rnfaic 


Fhapctf nud lint, without n tube: ns, a roiaic- 

^ ^ , ph/nr corolla. rotaio-jdanc, 

pnnfma, ft prlntlng-pussoZ-nmchlnc In which the types yot/iltiDg-riDE (rd'tu-tillg-ring), )i. In gtlV., a 
to he printed niv fftstened upon n rotating C} 111)- ot brass or couuor plnCCtl 


to the gnihcrer. iKng 1— Rolary-hcarth oven, rotary 
oven. See ore'll. —Rotary press, rotary machlno, hi 


I 


oi plates . . , . . . . 

der, nnd ore lmpres*e«l on n conllmions roll of paper. See 
/inufimi-mor/iiiir.— Rotary puddlcr, pump, steam- 
engine. See the iio«iii«».— Ro- 
tary Blioars, nlieam lift\ liig cir- 
culnr overlapfdiig blnde-s pro\ Id- 
ed wUIt ineclinnism for rotating 
the blades wlilchcut iit the point 
of Inteisectluu of their o\crlui>- 
pfng edges— Rotary tubuloT 
Bteam-holler, n tutmlnr bidler 
w nil ft c)llinlrlcal pliell Mipport- 
ed on tninnions to penult rc\ olii- 
tion — Rotarj'valve. («)Avalvc 
that act H by paitlal rotation, after 
the nmnner of a rock-hliaft, thus 
nUeiiiatel} hrlngliig Its port or 
fxirts Intoeoiitinnlt} anddiKcon- 
thmlt} with the port or ports In 
the vahe seat, to which It 1“ ac- 
enratelyfttted. Such v.alvcs wero 
nsetl In the eaillest fonns of 
Htt'am-englncH to which auto- 
mat je valve-gear wasnpjdlcd, nnil 
are now iiseil In the antoiiintic 
\alve-genrof some of the finest 
variable cut-oil engines. (Secffraiii-eii/nurand rn/rc-f/oar.) 
When ft single rotary vnlvo Is used both for Induction and 
for eduction, and netimted hy an eccentilc rod connected 
with arocker-anii rigidly attached to the body of tho viilvc, 
the piinciples of this valve-motion are iircclsely tho Bamu 
ns thtise of the coinmon pllde-valvc motion, the point of 
cut-otf depending upon nngiilar ndvnn *0 of tlio ccctmtrlc 
and lap, and tho admission being inlhiCi ced by lead as In 
the slhlc-valve. Also called rockivaUr. See Flulc-ralir, 
rut-of, angular aifranrr (under anguUn . /a;>'k 3, and 
/rm/t, 8. (//) A valve which makes complev ' nnd Bucces- 
slve rcvohitloiiB, thus alteriintcly bringing Its port or ports 


Rotar)' Sljcar^. 
a. n, ctiUnig e<lgcv of tine 
form : (•, (, cutuiig e<lgc' oi 
.mother form ; <, a senes of 
rofiry shear Wades finnetl 
In single |Mcce of the form 
shown at rt,' they operate 
siii|ult,incnusly to cut a 
sheet of aietil into nvrallel 
strips kf iinifonn ssnitli 


baud Ot bras.^ or copper placed around a pro- 
jectile to take the ^ooves in the bore of a caii- 
uoji and give rotation to the projectile. 

A single rotating ring of copper Is need for nil cnlibers. 

*Cun T'ottndrg Board itepori, p. 33 

rotation (rp-tiVshon), «, [= F, rotation = Sp. 
rotarion Pg. roUigdo = It. I’ofaziouc, < L. ro- 
iatio{n-), < rofffrc, pp. rotatus, rotate: see ro- 
tate.] 1. The act of rotating or turning, or 
tlio state of being whirled round; the continu- 
ous motion of a solid body, as a wheel or sphere, 
about an a.xis, its opposite sides moving rela- 
tively to ono another, as distinguished from the 
forward motion of the whole body in a circle or 
an ellipse independent of any relative motion 
of its parts, as that of the planets. Thus, the dally 
turning of tho earth on its nxls is n rotation; its nnnutil 
motion round tho sun Is a revolution. 

In rotations n little force toward the circumference is 
eciunl to ft greater force townrds the centre. 

Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), IX. 447. 

Tho axle-trees of chariots . . . (takel fire by the rapid 
rafafi'on of tlie wheels. Xeuton, Opticks, ill., query S. 

Slio 1ms that everlasting Botation of Tongue that an 
Lclio must wait till sliedles before it can catch her last 
Words. Congreve, Way of the World, il. 4. 

The rofafi'oM of the plane of polarization is proportional 
to tlio strength of the magnetic action. 

J, E. II. Gordon, Llect. ami ?lng., II. 2*21. 

2. A peculiar spiral movement of fluids ob- 
served within tho cavity of certain vegetable 



rotation 

coUSiHSmChnraimd'FalUsncria. Seebolow. — 3. 
Serial or recurrent order; a round or sequence 
of one after another; a fixed or definite routine 
of succession; regularly reeunung change. 

I Imvo often observed particular words and phrases 
come nnioliinto vogue. . . . This has lately been remark, 
able of tl>c word rotalion. . . . Ifothing is done now but 
1l^ Tofntwn. . . . [In] whist, they play tlic rubbers by ro. 
tati.'u ; a fine lady returns her visits by rotation ; and tlie 
j.iT'on of our parish declared yesterday that . . . he, his 
curate, tlie lecturer, and now and llien a friend, would for 
tlif future preach by rotation. 

liiituh Ma^., 17(W, p. 5-12, quoted in X. and Q . 7th ser., 

1 ( 54 . 

Angular velocity of rotation. When a solid body re- 
^ol>^•s al»out an avis, its different particles move witli a 
M-locity proportional to their respective dist.aiiet« from 
tljf' axis, and the velocity of the particle wliusc distance 
fnun tlie avis is unity is the angular \eloc-it\ of rota, 
tloji. It is often c.vpressed as In turns per'‘-ceond — 
Axial rotation. See arial.—Asis of rotation, see 
(xxiM.— Center of rotation, tlie point aiiout wiiicii a 
l»o.1v revolves. It is the sonic as tlio center of motion — 
Center of spontaneous rotation, tlie point niiout which 
.a body all whoso parts arc at liberty to move, ami which 
lias been struck in a direction not paeslng througli its 
center of gravity, begins to tnin. If ati) forte is im- 
pressed upon a body or system of bodies in free “pace, 
and not in adirection passing through thecentcr of gini- 
itvof the body or system, a rotatory motion uill eii'me 
about an axis passing through the centri of gnavit}, and 
the center about which this motion is perfonntd U LolUd 
tlic r/'ntcr of fpontatifom roMtnm. — circular rotation 
of the eyeball, rotation about tlie visual avis.— Congru- 
ency of rotations. See fonj/n/encj/.— Couple of rota- 
tions. See eowp/c.— Energy of rotation. Seofnrr^iA— 
Magnetic rotation of currents, sec lua'inctic ~ Mag- 
netic rotation of the plane of polarization, ^oe wm ;/- 
nftie rofaforr; polarization, under rotnfr)r,v. — Method of 
rotations, a method used IndescilptivegcnnK try.con-ilst- 
ingin turning a p.art of thcgivenpeometnc.il sjstem about 
an axis, usually perpendicular to a plane of projectian — 
Principal axes of rotation. If a point ubich is not 
the center of gravity be taken in a solid liodj, all tlie axes 
which p.isa througli that point (ami thej may ho Inllnhc 
in number) will liavo dlllerent moments of inertia, and 
there must exist one in which the moment Hn m.wimum, 
and another in ivhich it ia a minimum. Those a.vrs in 
respect of which the moment of Inci tia la a ma.\imuni or 
ininlinuin arc vailed the princijxtl arrs qt rotation In 
everybody, however Irregular, there aic thiee pilncljul 
ttes of rotation, at rlglit angles to each other, on anyone 
of which, wlicn tlic body rcNolvca, tlie oiip<i«ite centrifu 
pal forces counterhninneo c.acli other, and hence tlie ro- 
tation becomes permanent.— Principle of the compo- 
sition of rotations, the proposition Ih.at three rot.ations 
about axes wlilch meet in one p<iint are (.qmvident t<i one 
rot.ition round an axis through (ho hauie point, the iiK^«ure 
of the rotations being taken upon the .ixe., and theuxl'- *'f 
the resultant rotation being the ditgiin.d of the paraUele- 
piped of whieli the others i\r/i shies. - Pure rotation, r<i 
tation without translation ; u scrcw-inot Ion n here the pitch 
ofthescrewyanlshes,— Rotation in Office, the holdingof 
thes.'ime oflico bvdllferent persons In fiuccos'hm ; ^pec^ll• 
cally,In the transferor office*, e«peciall.\ tho«e filled 

by appointment, to new incumheiits at niurcut levs regular 
Inten'als, svithout regard to the manner In «hieii tlieir 
duties hasc been discliargcd. In the I'nlted States the 
principle of rotation In nppnlntlru ottices lias been tioth 
ads'ocntcil nnd comleiiincd svitli groat urgonc) on grounds 
of public advantage nnd partisan or personal right, 

Jefferson would have rotation in cjTicr 

Thfodorc Parker, Historic Amerlc.aus. p 2(.0. 

Rotation of crops, a recurring scries of different crops 
grown on the sainc ground; tlio order of recurrence in 
cropping. It is found tlint tlie same kind of crop cannot 
be anvant.ngeously cultivated on tlic same Koil tlirough a 
succession of years, and hence one kiml of croj» Is macle 
to succeed nnotlier In rejieatcd scries. Dllferenl tolls .ni<l 
climates require different systems of rulnlion, imt it is a 
recognized rule In all cases that ciiliniferous tn»ps ripen 
ing tlicir seeds should not be repe.ited without the Intel - 
vention of pulse, roots, herbage, or fallow, — Rotation of 
protoplasm, in lot., the circulation or streaming move 
ment of tiie protonlasmic contents of acthe \egi-t;tl»le 
cells. Under a moueralely high power of the nilcro-i ope 
the protoplasm of vitally active cells is seen to be in n sf.ite 
of constant activity or rotation — that Is it ficjus oj m<»\L» 
about in steady streams or hands in v.arlous iltrcf tfons in- 
side the cell. Tliuse moving jiroloplasmlc bands liave em- 
bedded In them minute granules. The rate of the move- 
ments varies In different plants, lielng (.at a lempenitiire 
of If/ C.) only .00^ millimeter per minute In the leaf-cells 
of PotamoQeton crufj/ux, and 10 nillllmeters per minute in 
the Plasmodium of Didi/miinn Serpula. See jrrohiplaxin. 
—Rotation of the plane of polarization. >ee ruui- 
toTij volarizatuin, under rotaUirv. 

rotalional (ro-tu'slion-nl), a. [< rotation + 
-ff?.] Pertainififf to ’or consisting in rotation; 
of tho nature of rotation: as, rotational velo- 
city. 

■\Ve should thus be led to find an atom, not in the rota- 
tional motion of a vortex-rIng, but in lrrotaUon.al motion 
round a re-entering channel. 

!J’. K. Clifford, Lects., I. 242. 
Rotational motion of a fluid. See t&ricx-motlon. 
rotation-area (ro-ta'slinTi-ri'‘'rc-ii), v. Double 
the sum of the products obtained by multiply- 
ing each clement of mass of a material system 
by the difforontial coefiicient redative to the 
time of tho area described hy tlie radius vector 
upon the plane perpendicular to tho axis of ro- 
tation. If all the external forces wldcli act upon a sys- 
tem are directed toward an axis, tlie rotation-area for tliat 
axis will be described wUli a uniform motion, which is 
the principle of tlie conservation of areas. 
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The rofafion.trrm for an axis may he cxIiibUed geomet- 
rically by a portion of the axis which is taken propoi tional 
to the area, and it is evident from the theory of projec- 
tions that rofafmn-areas for different axes may be com- 
bined by tho same laws xvitli which forces applied to a 
point and rotations are combined, so that thcic is a cor- 
responding parallelopiped of rotatioTuareas. There is, 
tlien, for every system, an axis of resultant rolalion-arca, 
with reference to which the rotation Is a maximum, and 
the rofation-area for any other axis is the corresponding 
projection of the resultant rotation-area. The rotation- 
area vanishes for an axis which is perpendicular to the 
axis of resultant rotaiion-area. 

B. Peirce, Analytical Mechanics, § 754. 

rotative (ro'tri-tiv), «. [< F.rotali/f < L. rola- 
pp. of rofurc, rotate: see rotated] 1. Caus- 
ing soraothing to rotate; producing rotation. 

The rotatiiv forces acting on A and B are, as it were, 
distributed by the diiiinal lotation mound NS. 

Xeireumh and Holden, Astronomy, p. 211. 
2, Pertaining to rotation ; rotational. 

This Iiigli rotatirr velocity of tlie snn must cause an 
equatori.d rise of the solai atmosphere. 

^icmeni, Neu Theoiy of the Sun, p. 21. 

rotatively (ro'iri-tiv-li), adv. So as to rotate; 
in a rotntoiy mannor. 

An mlermillj-toothed wheel c, rofit/uvf// connected «ith 
tile salil shaft. The Pntjinccr, LXIX. 200. 

rotato-plane (n>'la-t6-plan),o. Same as rofttfe- 

fu'am 

rotator (lo-ta'tor), «. (= l*'. rotatcur = Sp. 
rorfotlor = Pg. r>tfadnr = It. rotaiorc, < L. ro- 
tator, a wbirlir, < lotarc. whirl, rotate: sec 
rota ft 3 1. One who or that whiedi rotates, 

nr eauscs rotation; anx rotational agency or 
instrument. 

Tills IS mounted on the rotator, so thatit can be turned 
around qulcklj. Matjer, Sotnid, p. 110. 

2, Speeifienlly. in anal., a muscle that pro- 
duce'' u rolling or rotatory motion of a part ; a 
nuisclt* wineb rotates a part upon its own axis. 
[In tills son.se usually as New Latin, with plural 
votalori\.\ — 3. In mctal^ivorlang, a revolving 
or nitary funiaee. _R.otatorcs dorsl. fiamensro- 
tatorcf tpuirt TwOtatores femorla, six nnisclcs wlilcli in 
the h(tm:in i-ubjccl rotate the femur ami etcrl the thigh: 
tUej are t he {ij nforints quadiatus obtiiralor externus and 
(ntenius. with the gemellus superior ami inferior.— Ro- 
tatores splnte, iM-mal Cihout eleven) small deep-seated 
muscles of the thoi.ieic icgmn of tlie S]>ine beneath the 
tuuUUhhis, p.ishing <>hln|ucl> from tlie (mnsverse process 
of a v«Ttebni to tin l.itnlnn of the next vertelim above, 
Al'o called rotupioal'h - RotatOr flbUl®, tlie lotator of 
the itlinlii a iniHch- of the leg of some animals, as lemurs, 
from the liack of (he tihiii obliquely duwiiwatd and out- 
ward to tlie flout of tile llbnl’i. 

Rotatoria (rd ta-to'ri ii), n. pU [NL., fcm. of 
L. *rotatonn'-. < rotarr, rotate : see rotari/,^ The 
wheel-nninialeiilos: same ns Uotifera, 
rotatoria! (ro-ta-to'ri-al). a. [< Hotatona + 
In zofil.. of or pertaining to tho Jlotatoria 
or Itoftitra: rotiferal. 

rotatorian (rd-ta-to'ri-an), «. [< Rolatona + 
-OM.] A nicniher of the Jlotatoria ; a rotifer or 
wlicel-aniinahMile. 

The tiny creature, as it develop'', shows Itself n rotato- 
rian The Century, XIV. 161. 

rotatory (rd'ta-to-ri), a. ami «. [=s F. rotntoirc, 
< NL. *rotatonns, < L. rotator, a whirlcr, < ro- 
tarc, whirl, rotate: sec rotate.^ I, a. 1. Of, 
pertaining to. or effect ing rotation ; turning or 
cau.sing to turn about or upon an axis or sup- 
port ; relating to motion from or about a fixed 
point or center: op])oscd to rcaprocaionj. 

T'lio ball nnd socket joint allow.s ... of a rotatory or 
sweeping motion. Paley, Nat. Theol., l.\. 

Verdet demonstrated that when n .<aU is dissolved In 
water tlie w.atel nnd the salt each bring into the solnllon 
tlielr special rotatory power 

Atkincou, tr. id Mascart and Jouhert, I. 570. 
.My lady with her lingers interlock'd. 

And rotatory thumbs on silken knees. 

Tennyron, Aylmer's Field. 

2. Going about in a recurrent series; moving 
from point to point; following in successiou: 
as, rofa/or// nsseiiiblicK. ISnrlc, {Imp, Diet.) — 

3. In zodi., rotatorial or rotiferal, as a wheol- 
aiiimahMile. — 4. In nauf., eausingrotntion: as, 
a rotaiory muscle —Magnetic rotatory polariza- 
tion, that rotation of the piano of polarization, + or — , 
which takes place whennpl.mo-polaiized beam of llglit ia 
transmitted tlirough a transiiaieiit medium in n powerful 
magnetic field, nnd similarly when it is reflected from the 
pole of .a iiowerfiil electromagnet.— Magnetic rotatory 
power. «ec «mi7nrfic.— Rotatory diarthrosis. Same 
ns e//rfnrf/<ro«>.— Rotatory muscle, a rotntor.— Rota- 
tory polarization, the diango of plane to the right or 
to the left (of nn obsen’er looking in tin* direction the ray 
is moving) which a ray of plane polmizcU light undergoes 
when passed tlirough quartz, sugar, etc, : if the rotation 
Is to tlic rigid, the substance is sai<l to he dextrorotaiary 
(or positive), ns canc-stigar and glucose ; if to the left, It 
Is cnllcd Icvorotatory (or negatIveX ns etnrcli-sugnr, qui- 
nine, etc. Sec also magnetie rotatory polarization, above. 
—Rotatory power, the property which Is possessed by 
some crystalline bodies, and a great number of liquids 
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and solutions, of rotating the plane of polarization. See 
rotatory polarization . — Rotatory Steam-engine. See 
Specific rotatory power, tlie angle of 
rotation which a layer of unit thickness would give to a 
certain light-ray; piactically, an assumed color called 
the tranidtion-tint. 

IL pi. rotatories (-riz). In zodl., a rota- 
torian or 1 ‘otifer. 

The rotatories fix tlic posterior extremity of the body. 

Van der Uoeven, Zool. (trans.), I. lOC. 

rotch (roch), n. Same as roffc7i2, 2. [Prov. 

rot(§ie (roch), n. [Said to be < D. rotje, a petrel ; 
cf. (x. dial, raiscJic, (J. rdfsch-ente, the common 
wild duck, < ratschen, rdtsclicn, splash like a 
duck.] The little auk, auklet, dovekie, or sea- 
dovo, Mcrgulus alle ov AUo%igricans. See Jlfej- 
gtilus, Allc, and cut under dovelcie. Also roicliic. 
rotchetf, n. Same as rochet^. 
rotchie, n. Same as rotclic. 
rote^ (rot), n. [< MK. rot, root, rote, < OP. rote, 
route, rouptc, a way through a forest, a tvay, 
road, track, rut, P. route, a way, road, track, 
= Sp. rnta = Pg. rota, track, course of a ship 
at sea (ML. rotlex rntta, rota), < ML. rnpta, 
a M’ay tlirough a forest, a way, road, street; 
prop, adj,, sc. via, a way broken or cut through 
a forest; < L. rupta, fem. of niptns, pp. of rinn- 
perc, break: see rupture, lloic^ is thus a doub- 
let of routed, rout^, rnfl, q. v. Cf. routine,'] 1. 
A fixed or unchanging round, as in learning 
or reciting somotliing; mechanical routine in 
learning, or in tlio repetition of that which has 
boon learned; exact memorizing, or reproduc- 
tion from memory, as of words or sounds, with 
or without attention to their significance: chief- 
ly in the phrase by rote. 

Loke a ribaut of hcni tliat can noust wel reden 

His rewle nc ids respondes but he pure rote, 

Ala as he were a coniiyiigo Clerkc he castctli the lawes. 

Piers Plounnan's Credo (E. E. T. S.), 1. 377. 
Fust, rehearse your song by rote, 

To each word a warbling note. 

Shale., M. N. D., v. 1. 404. 

lie rather saltli it hy rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. Bacon, Atheism (ed. 1887). 

The lazy manner of reading sermons, or speaking ser- 
mons by rote. Goldsmith, Tlio Bee, No. 7. 

2. A part mechanically committed to memory, 
[Rare.] 

A rote of buffooncrj' tliat serveth all occasions. Suift. 

3. A row or rank. [Prov. Eng.] 

M'e’Jl go among them wlien the barley has been laid in 
rotes. It. D. Blackmirre, Lorna Doone, xxix. (song). 

roteH (rot), r, i. [< rofci, n. Cf. rofe^.] 1. To 
learn by rote or by heart. 

Speak 

To the people: not by > our own instruction, . . . 

But witli Bueh words tliat are but rated in 

Your tongue. Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 65. 

2. To repeat from memory. 

And if b> chance a tunc you role, 

'Twill foot it finely to your note. 

Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, ii. 

rote^f (rot), r. i. [< L. rofarc, whirl, rotate: seo 
rotate.] To rotate; change by rotation. 

Now tills modcll upon rotation w’as that the tliird part 
of (he House siiould rote out by ballot every yeare, so tliat 
cverj’ ninth yeare the House w’ould be wliolly altered. No 
magistrate to continue above 3 yeares. 

Aubrey, Lives, .T. Ilarrington. 

A third part of the senate, or Parliament, should rofc out 
by ballot every year, and new ones to be chosen in their 
loom. Z. Grey, Note on Hudibras, II. iii. IIOS. 

rote** (rot), ii. [< ME. rote, roofc, < OP. 7’0i€{=z 
Pr. 0^. rota) = OHG. hroffd, rottd, rota, rod- 
dd, MHO. rotte, < ML. roffa, I'ota, rocta, earlier 
chrofta, a kind of fiddle, a crowd ; of Celtic 
origin; < W. cru'th = OIr. ernt = Gael, emit, a 
fiddle, crowd: see rroird^.] a musical instru- 
niont witli strings, and played either by a bow, 
like a crowd or fiddle, or by a wheel, like a 
hurdy-gurdy. See crowd^. Also called rota. 

\Yel coutlie he Bvnge nnd pleyen on n rote. 

Uhauccr, Gen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 23C. 

There were two sets of instruments In the middle ages 
very similar to each other, the one played with the fingers, 
tlie other \vith a bow. Tlie term Bole may perhaps have 
been applied to botli classes. 

ir. A'. Sullii'an, Introd. to O'Curry's Anc. Irish, p. Ii. 
rote'^t, I’, t. An obsolete dialectal fonn of roi/fl. 
rote'^ (rot), n. [A dial, var, of rout^ or ruI^S] 
The sound of surf, as before a storm. [Local, 
Eng. and U. S.] 

Then nil amaz’d shriekes out confused cries, 

M illie tlic sons rote doth i ing tlieir doleful knell. 

Mir. for May'i. (nngland’s Eliza, st. 270), II. SO.'S. 

I licnr tlie aea verj’ strong and loud at the north, . . . 
Thi*.v ("ill this till* rote or rut of the sea. 

J). Private Correspondence (ed. Fletcher "Web- 

(ster), II. 262. 
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The rote of tljc surf on ilenimsha Bight 

Murmurs its warning. 

Walter Afitchell, In the Vineyard Sound, Harper’s Weekly, 

[XXXIV, 743. 

Within sound of the rote of the sea. 

Stcdman, Poets of America, p. 224. 

rote^t, A Middle English form of roofi. 
rote^t, V. A Middle English form of root^, 
rotella (ro-toru), 7?.; pi. roteUic (-e). [ML., 

dim. of L.* rota, "a wheel: see rota'^. Cf. rowel. 
from the same source.] 1. A disk; a round 
})lato. — 2. A round shield. — 3. [NL.] A 

genus of gastropods of the family liotcUkliCy 
containing small polished highly colored shells, 
as 11. suturalis. — 4. Any member of this genus. 
Rotellidse (ro-tel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Jiotella 
+ -frf/c.] A family of scntibranchiato gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus Rotella^ united gen- 
erally with the Ti'ochidt'c. 
rotent, O. A_ Middle English fonn of j'offciil. 
rote-song (rot'sGng), 7<. A song to bo taught 
by rote, or by frequent repetition to the learner, 
as a child before it is able to rend, 
rot-grass (rot'grhs), n. The soft-grass, Uolcus 
laudtus and H. mollis; also, the bntterwort, 
J^inguicula vulf/aris, and the pennywort or pon- 
ny-voty JJijdrocoiylc vulgaris: so called as being 
supposed to cause rot in sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 
rotgut (rot'gut), u. and a. [< rot, r., + obj. 
gut.^ I, u. Bad or adulterated liquor, injuri- 
ous to the stomach and bowels; in tlio United 
States, specifically, whisky adulterated with 
deleterious substaiioes to elieapen it while in- 
creasing its apparent strength. [Colloq. and 
low.] 

They ovcrwliclm their paunch daily with a kind of Hat 
rotgut; with a bitter dreggish small liquor. Karrcg 
JM^gut : che.ap whiskey , the word oceuisln rieywcK>d8 
“nugllsh Traveller" and Vddlsoji’s '’Drutumer' furapoor 
kind of drink. LoiaU, Biglow i'apor.s ‘M ser.. Ini. 

II. a. Injuriou.s ujul corrosive: said of bad 
liquor. [Colloq. and low.] 

Then there's fuddling about in the public-house, atid 
drinking bad spirits, and punch, and such rat-gut stulf 
7’. liughce, .School Days at llugb>, I. 

rotheln (r(l*'teln), a. [G. ] Same as ruhrlla. 
rotherL U. An obsoloto or dialectal form of 
ruddt rk 

rother- (roTIl'erl. u. [< ME. rotUvr, nothn', 
ritlicr, rtflnr (pi. mthens, rethenn, ruthcrcu, 
nthin i\),i hrithcr, hrytla r, n horned beast, 
an o.\. bull, cow, pi. hrithcru, hriithcru, liriitlura, 
hrtdhcru, hrgfhro, <‘arlier with long vowel hri- 
liter, ete., horned eattle, o.\en. = ( iFrios. hritlirr, 
rithcr, ruler = 1). rand = OIIG. hriud, rind, 
MUG. rmt (nnd-). G. rind (the formiitivo -rr 
b(*iiig retained in the plural rnuler), a honioil 
beast, an ox, ete., pi. riiidt r, horned cattle ( > nn- 
dcrjtest, > E. niidf rjicst, a cattle-plague), ssGotli. 
*Iinntlns or 'hrttutliis (not recorded). Connec- 
tion witl> //on/isdoubtful: see //ora. J A bovine 
animal; a cow, or an animal of tlie cow kind, 
[Obsolete or ju*ov. Eng.] 

Foure rot/irren liyin bj-furn that feblc were (worlhen); 
Men iuj 3 te reken leli a rjb, so reufi.ll Ibey weren. 

i’lf rx Plinnnan'f Cn-de B. T. .S \ 1 431. 

It Is the pasture lards tlie rtithern sliles, 

The want lliat makes him tean. 

.Sfiak , T. of A., Iv. 3. 12, 
[In tills passage rofArr'x Is 'in emendation of brother'^, 
which is given in iiue^t editions ] 
rother'* (roTU'er), II. [Abbr. of rof//tr-.>(?t7.] 
Cattle-dung; manure. [Olisoh-te or local, Ihig.] 
rother-beast iroTiUer-hest), u. A bovino or 
rotlier. 

Lucenim JHTCUJ, an heardc of ruthrr bcaxtru. 

L’lijiit, cd. (Ilalliu'dl.) 

rothermuck (roTll7‘r-inuk). It. The burnaele- 
goose, .luAYr hfniicla or Ikriiirla Inicigists. 
Ahnitagii. [Ijocal, Bntisli.] 
rother-nail (roTir^r-iiul), [Tliat is, rudder- 
nail.'] In shi/i-huilding, a nail with a very full 
head, used fur fastening the rudder-irons. 
[Kii?.] 

rother-SOil (roTil'er-soil), u. [< rotlirr^ -f 
soil^.'] Cattle-dung; manure. [Obsoh*to or 
prov. Eng.] 

In Herefordshire the dung of such [horned) beasts is 
still called rother rogl. 

ICeimrtt, MS. Lansd. 10.3.3. (IToUiirell.) 

Rothesay herald. One of the six heralds of 
the Scottish Ilerald.s’ College, 
rothoffite (rot'hof-it). u. [< RotholTi^) -f- 
A variety of garnet, brovm or black in color, 
found in Sweden. 

Rotifer (r6'ti-f6r), u. [NL. (Leeuwenhoek, 1702), 
liaWng a wheel, < L, rota, a v’heel (seo rota^), 
•h ferre r= E. /yyd*i.] 1. The name-giving ge- 
nus of liotifera, based upon a species called IS. 
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milgariSy and now placed in the family PJiilodi- 
iiidiCy including forms which swim or creep like 
a leech, and have a forked, jointed, telescopic 
foot. Hence — 2. [Z. o.] One of the liotifera 
(which see); any wheel-animalcule. Rotifers are 



A SclrtopoU kotifer, trttra tventrni view of female, highly 

nmi^tiified). 

A, he.'wl wuh trochal ilKk of .'i<loubIe wre.ath : /i'. the cephalotroch s 
<t". tt»e t'r.anchiotruch : J>. .t|>|Kn<l.'tge<l foot, or pscu(lo]>o<iium ; er, 
«/< f f./ /. four p.virvof .■»pi<n<l.igev. The d.vrk Knnds .ire the mus- 
cles. 

fouml nil oxer the world, in salt ns well ns fresh water, 
though chiclly In Uic l.alter; they often swarm In Infu- 
sions with other nnliimlciiles; a fexv arc parasitic. Many 
n)llfer8 can be desiccated and kept in ft «lr>' state for 
months nnd still be revived by the application of moisture. 
Rotifera (ro-tif'e-iU), «. pi. [NL., iieiit. ])t of 
Itnhj'i r: Koo Jlolifcr.'] A class of aiiiiiialeulcs, 
usually classified with or near tlio lowest worms, 


A 



//>.Ai/ru<T strita, one of llte lltoric.ite plolm.itc P^Oftra, inagrilfie*! 

.1, fcntilc- «». .mns. S. «^i>nir.«citle ».icu«>lc. f, w.itcr le-iels. e, 
o»jr> g-***gb»n /-’.in.ilc S. '^'•ntr.ictllc v.icuole . «.tes 

f'.A g.iiiglion . setik;cT«m\ till. In lioth figures the conspicuous 
Mhcet or wrrc.ilh .in<l the f<.rVc«l f'iol .trc unmarked. 

ilistinguished by tlieir circles of cilia, some- 
times single, somctiine.s tloublc, which through 
tlie microscopo appear like revolving wheels, 
whence they nave boon called wheel-animalcules 
and ISoiatoria. Thev are a small but well-marked 
group, whoso Inic 3 K>sltlon In the evolutionary scries is 
much questionitl. S<nnc of tl»e fonns have been known 
for nearly txso centuries, nml many others itavc only re- 
cently been brought to light Being nil of microscopic 
sire, nml often appearing In Infusions, the I'otlfcrs that 
w ere knoxrii uj> to about tljc period of Ifiircnberg’s 
researches, were considered to be protoro.an, and they 
xvere placed xvltli some veget.ablc organisms in the old- 
fiisiiloued liifiisorics. (Sec Infusoria, 1.) Their readily dis- 
cernible complex organimtiun gave one of the ro.asous for 
supnostng (bat Infusorians reach n coiiipamtively Iiigh 
gr.ule of devclo])mcnt. Rotifers present great nttmctlons 
to the inlcroscopist, and have been much studied ; nnd the 
organlratlonof fewofthelowinvcrtebmtesisbettcrknown. 
They are true metazoans, of microscopic sire, bllntcmlly 
symmetrical, usually xvithoiit mctftineric segmentation, 
alxvn} s witli an intestinal canal ami n Imdy -cavity or ccelom, 
and with an amis as w ell ns a mouth (except lu one group). 
Head nnd tall nre generally well marked; the former bears, 
under many modillcatlons, the chamctcrlstic wheel-organ 
wltlch gives name to the group, nnd Is technically called 
the trochal tlisk (see cut under troehal)\ the tail or foot- 
body, called yseudojmlium, is variously inodiilcd ns a loco- 
niotory organ fur swimming, skipping, creeping, or root- 
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ing (see pseudopodium, 2, and cut under Potifer) ; in a few 
genera it is wanting. The body is covered with a firm 
cuticle, and sometimes also sheathed in a protective case 
(see urccolus) ; it often presents peculiar spinose or setose 
appendages. The muscular system may be quite highly 
developed, as in Pedalion, where it consists of several 
symmetrically disposed bands. In the alimentary canal 
may usually be distinguished a mouth, pharynx, esopha- 
gus, stomach, intestine, and anus. The pharynx contains 
the mastax with its teeth or trophi, among which are 
parts called malleus, incus, uncus, fulcrum, ramus, and 
manubrium (see these names, and cut under wncus). All 
true rotifers nave a mastax ; its homologies are disputed. 
Both the pharynx and the esophagus are chitinized. The 
intestine is lined witli ciliated epithelium. Nephridia are 
present; a nervous system is demonstrable; and various 
sense-organs, as eye-spots, are recognized. Rotifers xverc 
supposed to be hermaphroditic ; but separation of sex has 
been determined for most members of the class, tlie males 
being in all such cases small and degenerate in comparison 
with the females. Details of the reproductive process 
vary in different cases. The classification of Rotifera, as 
well as the taxonomic rank and systematic position of the 
group, is not yet settled, ns some equivocal or aberrant 
forms remain to be accounted for. Exclusive of these, a 
reclassification given by C. T. HuUson in 1884, and gen- 
erally accepted, is into four orders : (1) Rhizota, rooted 
rotifers, with families Flosculariidic ana Melicertidze; (2) 
Rdelloida (or Bdelligrada), creeping rotifers, with one fam- 
ily, called Philodinvlo', though containing the original ge- 
nus Rotifer: (S) Scirtopoda, skipping rotifers, the Peda- 
ftouid/j»,with one genus (sec cut under and(4)/7ai- 

ma, or swimming rotifers, the rest of the class, llicse are 
either illoricatc (the Ihjdatinidit, Sgnehatidie, Notomma- 
tidre, Triarthridir, and Asjdanchnida) or loricate (the 
Ilrachionidic, Ptcrodinidee, nnd Euchlanidfc). Ranked as 
a superclass or phylum, the rotifers have also been divided 
into two classes: Parapodiata, represented alone by the 
genus Pedalion; and Jnpopoda, all the rest. One of the 
commonest rotifers Is Ilgdatina eenta, belonging to the il- 
loricnte plolmate group. 

rotiferal (ro-tif'e-ral), a. [< rotifer -a!.] 
Heaving a wheel'— that is, having a wheel-or- 
gan ; pertaining to tlio Hot f era or wheel-ani- 
inaicules, or liaving tlieir elinraeters ; rotatorial 
or rotatory, as an animalcule. ICncyc. Hrit., 
NNI. 8. 

rotiferan (ro-tif'e-ran), n. [< roifer + -n;i.] 
An indivicliial momljer of tho liotifera; a roti- 
fer. Nature, XJjI. 378. [Rare.] 

rotiferous (ro-tif'e-ms), a. [< rotifer -h -ohs.] 
Having a wliecl, 'as a wheel-animaleule; pro- 
vided with a trochal disk or wheel-organ ; re- 
lating to rotifers. 

rotiform (rd'ti-form), a. [= F. roiformc, < L. 
rota, a wheel (see rotary), + forma, form.] 
XYheel-shaped; rotate. 

rotispinalis (ro'ti-spi-na'lis), pi. roti.tpina- 
Ir.v (-lez). [NL., < L. Vo/n, a wheel, -f sj>ina, 

spine: aco rpiiial.'] A muscle of tho hack which 
assists in rotating tho vertohrre; one of the ro- 
tatores spinro. Cones nuit Sliiitc, 1887. 

rotl (rot'l), ». [Ar.] An Arabian pound of 

twelve ounces, r.vdi city has its own rolls for differeat 
commoilllics, bo that tlic number of these units Is great. 
Few wejgli less than a troy pound, at)Out one tlilrd of tliem 
have weights between one nnd two, another tlilrd between 
two nnd live, nnd the remainder between live and idnety 
troy pounds. Pho following nre a few of the rolls now 
In use: 



Grams. 

Pounds 

Avolrdu[ioi&. 

Peypt 

Tripoli, market 

444 

0.03 

1817 

4.01 

“ large 

21S0 

4.81 

Tiinj?, for metals 

507 

1.12 

“ '* fruit, etc 

f)GS 

1.17 

" “ vegetables 

030 

1.41 

Abyssinia 

311 

0.C9 

Morocco 

503 

1.12 

Acre, for raw cotton 

2207 

4.87 

“ '* yarn 

2037 

4.40 

Alcpjio, for figs, etc 

“ " silk 

22S0 

5.03 

2220 

4. SO 

*' '* Tcrslan silk 

2154 

4.75 

'* “ drugs 

1002 

4.10 

Damascus 

1787 

3.04 


rotonde (rd-tond'), u. [F., < rotoiidc, round: 
seo rofniid.] 1. A niff of the kind worn during 
the early years of the seventeenth ccnttiry hy 
both men nnd women. Comiiare ruff^, 1. — 2. A 
cope, the ecclcsinstienl garment espeoially so 
culled when considered as an object of dccora- 
tivo art. 

rotondo (ro-ton'do), a. [< It. rotoudo, round: 

.SCO rounds, rotund.'] In jiih.v/c, round; full, 
rotor (ro'tpr), )i. [Short for rofd/or.] A <iunn- 
tity having magnitude, direction, nnd position. 

In analogy with this [ilamilton’s use of the word vector], 

I propose to use the name rotor (short for rotator) to mean 
a (tnnntity having magnitude, direction, nnd position, of 
whicli tlie simplest type is a velocity of rotation about a 
certain avis. A rotor will he geometrically represented 
liy a lengtli proportional to its magnitude measured upon 
its nxls in a certain sense. 

ir. K. Clifford, bond. Jtath. Soc. Proc., 1873, p. 3S1. 

rotourt, u. [ME., < OF. "rotour, < rote, a rote: I 
see rotc^.] A player on tho rote. } 

He is a personc, she thynketlic, of fair figure, 

A yong rotour, redy to hir pleasier. 

Lydijate, iliiior Poems, p. 35. (HaUitcetl.) 



rot-steep 

rot-steep (rot'stop), ii. Tho process of steeping 
cotton labrics in water to remove impurities, 
preparatory to bleaching. See tho quotation. 

Tlic rot ftccp, so called because the flour or size with 
which tho poods wore iuiprepnated was formerly allowed 
to ferment and putrefj’, is intended to thoroughly wet tho 
cloth. IT. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 45. 

rottat, Same as rota-. 
rottantt «. An occasional spellin" of raian, 
Bottbcellia (rot-beri-jl), n. [NL. (Linnions 
ii’.iiis, 1779), named after C. F. liotfhtrll (1727- 
1797). professor of botany at Copenhagen, au- 
thor of botanical works.] A genus of grasso.s, 
(if tho scries ranicacc/cnml triheJ nth'ftjwrfnncfry 
t^'].e of tho subtribe Jiotthwnir.r. it is marked Ity 
sptKtlt ts spiked in pairs, one of each pair stetiie uml pedi- 
ctllcd, tlie otljcr fertile and sessile, and, furtlict, bj tlje 
c^li^ldrical form of tlie spike, by tlie spikelets being cm- 
}p'« dtled in excavations of the axis, liy tlie absence of long 
hairs or awns, and by the single unisexual Mower wbicli 
ttunmonly forms tlie fertile spikelct, containing four oU 
tnso plumes, tlirce stamens, and two distinct stjlos. The 
27 species inlinbit warm or temperate repions in liotli 
hcml'pliorcs ; ono.species, It. rn/7o««, is found in pine bar- 
rens from Dclawani soutliward. Tliej are generally tali 
pras^c> witli flat leaves, eitlicr rougli oi pinooth. Some 
species bear a cluster of spikes, otliei*s a single one. or, as 
in Pi. dvritatn, a liandsome Asiatic species, an elongated 
spike is sometimes set with a few short brandies at its 
hue, witli often an additional male flower in oacli spike- 
let. Some are forage-grasses, as tlie tropical 11. rom;»re<>'a, 
valued liy graziers in Australia. 

rotten^ (rot'n), a. [< ME. rotvu^ ro/on, roim. < 
leel. rotiuu = Sw. mtUu = Dnn. ranilc}]. rotten; 
in form pp. of n, lost verb, leel. as if 'rjoia, rot : 
sec ro/.] 1. Undergoing natural decomposi- 

tion; nfTccted by rot or organic dissolution; 
putrid (as animal and some vegetaldc matter.s), 
soft (ns fruits, etc.), or weak (as vegetable fibers, 
fabrics, etc.) from elemental deeny: as, a rot- 
ten carcass or egg; a rotten log or plank; rot- 
ten cloth. 

The seed Is rotten under their clod.s. .Tool I. IT. 

breaking Id.s oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk. Shnk., Cor., v. G. 00. 

2. Putrid from organic decay, or from tho pres- 
ence of deeompo.sing matter; hence, of a putrid 
qtiality; ill-smelling; fetid. 

You common erj* of curs ' n hose brcatli I Iiate 
As reek o’ the rdfen fens, Shak , ('or., in. .1 121 

3. AfTccted with tho disease called rot. as 
sheep or other animals. 

Many of those that pot safe on the Island, for want of 
being accustomed to such lianlsliiii' tlic<l like ratten 
Slieep. Dntojner, Vojagt-s I. 50. 

4. Unsound as if from rotting; in n l<io>o or 
disintegrated state; soft or friable; \ielding: 
as, rotten iron or stone. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, liy rc:i«on of 
tlie deepness of the way. Knalles. MI.sl Turks. 

Ills principal care was to have m.any Hriilges labl over 
Bogs and rotCn .Moars. }filton, Hist, Tug , ii 

Wc were oldiged to leave tlie river on account of ratten 
icc, and look to the open plains, wliere our deers sank to 
tlieir bellies In the loose snu\s. 

B. Tnfjlor, Nortliern Tnivtl, p ill. 

5. Unsound in cliaracter or quality : in n cor- 
rupt or untrustworthy state; de.stitute of sta- 
bility or integrity. 

Never did bxse ami rotten jiollcy 

Colour her working wllli sucli tfcailly wounds 

Sftak., 1 Hen I\’ , i. 3 lOy 

I^caulnp tlicsc Antlriultlcs fllabylonlan Iepen<lsl, rntten 
witli age, let vs come to take belter view of tills glatily 
Cittie PuTchns, I’ilgririiage, p r»r*. 

Our condition is not sound but rotfrn, botli in n ligion 
and all civil i»rudencc. Jfi7fo;i, Free Commonw caltli. 

6. In i>rintin(f, said of bad iirints from vooil- 
cuts. that show holes and broken lines.— Rotten 
borough. See borough 1 . 

rotten- (rot'n), n. Adialectal variant of ratten. 
rotten-egg (rot'n-eg'), r. t. [< rotten er/Gr.] To 
])olt with rotten or putrid eggs; throw rotten 
eggs at: done as a inanifoHtation of extreino 
anger or disgust. 

Rev. and Bishop . . . were rotten- 

egged and “rocked," but San Antonio Is bitterly aslianied 
of it. Cungrcgntif’iialist, AnK- 11 , l^sT. 

rottenly (rot'n-li), adv. In a rotten manner; 
hence, fetidly; putridly; unsoundly; defec- 
tively. 

rottenness (rot'n-nes), w. Tho state of being 
rotten, dec.iycd, or putrid; unsoundne.sH; cor- 
ruptness. 

A sound heart in tlie life of tlie flesh; but envy the rot- 
tennt'ss of tlic lioncs. Prov. xlv. MO. 

What’fl pained by falsehood? There they stand 

Whose trade It Is, whose life it Is ! How vain 

To gild such rottenness! Browning, Stralford, Iv. 1. 

rottenstone (rot'n-stou), n. An argilhiceous 
or siliciouB limestone which by weathering has 
become soft and friable, tho calcareous part 
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having been wholly or in part removed. This 
material when pulverized forms a cheap and efficient sub- 
stance for use in polishing the softer metals. 

rottenstone (rot'n-ston), v. prot. and pp. 
rottenstoned^ ppr. rottenstoning. [< rottenstone, 
«.] To polish with rottenstone. 

rotting (rot'ing), n. [Verbal n. of rot, v.] Same 
as retting, 1. 

Rottlera (rot'ler-ii), n. [NL., named after Dr. 
JtotiJer, a Danisli missionary.] A genus of 
plants, now jdacod under Matlotiis. 

rottolo (rot'p-lo), M. [< It. rotolo, a certain 
weight, also a round, < L. rotuliis, a little wheel, 
ML. a certain weight: see rotida, roll.] A 
wciglit used in parts of the Mediterranean. 

rotton (rot'qn), n. Same as ratten. 

rotula (rot'n-la), h. ; pi. rotid/e (-le). [< L. ro- 

tnla, a little wheel, dim. of rota, awheel: see 
rota^. Of. rn?(.] 1. In anat. and zooL: (a) 

Same as patcUa, 2. (/;) One of tho five radial 

pieces entering into the composition of tho 
fh ntary a])parntns of a sea-nrcliin, sen'ing to 
connect the epiphyses of each of tho five alve- 
oli, and to furnish an articulation for each of 
the five radii or compasses. See lantern of 
Aristotle (under lantern), and cut under Clype- 
o'^tnil.T. (c) A small hard nodule embedded 
in soft parts of other echiiiodorms, as tho cal- 
careous rotulro of some holothurians (Chiro- 
dft/r). (d) [cap.] [NL.] A genus of flat ro- 
tiform sea-urchins of the family Mclhiidfc, 
liaving th<‘ test i>crfor.atc and digitate. — 2. In 
mnsu , a little rota or round ; especially, a carol 
or song t(jr Cliri.stmas 

rotular (rot'u-lar), a. f< L. rotida, a little 
wheel (see rotnia), + -nr*] 1. Of or pertain- 

ing to a rotula, resembling a rotula; rotuliform; 
nodular, patellar, as, a rof«/nr groove ; the rot- 
nfar hone of a limb. — 2. Specifically, noting 
that aspect or surface of the hind limb on 
wliicli tlic rotula is situated, as, the rota/nr as- 
p(‘Ct of tlie font, tho dorsum of the foot, ns op- 
posed to the s«»lc or jilantar surface: opposed 
to pttphUal, and corresponding to anconal in 
the fore limb, and to epaxial in cither limb, 
when the limh is in its morphological position, 
oxtemied at right angles with tho axis of tho 
bodv. 

rotulet (rot'u-let), n. [< ML. roinlns,ii roll, + 
•( f. ] A roll. 

There i-* exei^ prob.alMllty Hint the Immly-book or re- 
gister calU«t OotuiKPclay followed thet'ourtwheuever im- 
portant IiubiiH<><< witH to be transacted, the origiua! rofu- 
let> usually reiimiiiing In the Winchester trea.<mry. 

No. SOW, p. 707. 

rotuliform (roi'u-li-f6nn), a. [< h. rotula, a 
little wheel. 4* Jonna, form.] Shaped like a 
rotula; palelliform. 

rottind (i*o-tuiid'), a. [= F. rond, OF. roond, 
roont sz i*r. r<don, rednn = Cat. redd, rodo sr 
Sp. I'g. rotnndo. redondo = It. rotondo, ritondo, 
round. < L. rotnndns, like a wheel, round, circu- 
lar. spherical, < rota, a wheel: see rota'i, and 
‘•f. ronnd^, an earlier form of the word.] 1. 
Hound or roundish; spherical or globular; 
rounded out; coiivexly protuberant; bulbous: 
as. a rotund paunch or figure. 

It was .a little too exasperating to look nt tills pink-faced 
rotund Fp*’clmen of piosperlty, to witness the power for 
evil tlial lay In Ids vulgar cant 

George Blht, Felix Ilcdt, xxx. 

2. In hot. and entoni., circumscribed by ono 
unbroken curve, or without angles: ns, a ro- 
tnntl leaf or wing. 

rotundt (ro-tuud'), n. [< F. rotondc, < It. ro- 
tonda, a rotunda : sec rotunda.] A rotunda. 
[Rare.] 

I must ronfc‘«B the eye l« better filled at first entering 
the r*itund, niid takes in tlie whole beauty and magnificence 
of tin* temple ithe I’untheoii at Koiiicl nt one view. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, I. 416). 

rotunda (rp-tunMil), ». (Formerly also rotun- 
da (also rotund, < F. rotondr); < It. rotnnda = 
Sp. Fg. rnfundn, < ML. *^rotunda (sc. donuts), 
a round building, < L. rotunda, fern, of rotun- 
dns, round: see rotund, rounds.] 1, A round 
building, especially ono witha dome; any build- 
ing that is round both outside and inside. Tho 
most celobrnlcd edifice of this kind is tho Pan- 
theon at Romo. See cuts undor ortastgle and 
pantheon, — 2, A circular hall in a large build- 
ing, generally surinoiiiiteil by a dome : ns, tho 
rotunda of the Capitol in Washington. 

rotundate (rp-tun'dat), a, [< L, rotnndatns, 
rounded, pp. of rotnndarr, make round, < ro- 
iiindus, round: sco rotund, and cf. round^, r.] 
Rounded ofT; specifically, iu hot. and zovL, 
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noting bodies which are rounded off at their 
ends; also, in hot., same as rotund. 
rotundifolious (ro-tun-di-fd'li-us), a. [< L. ro- 
tundifolius, round-leafed, < rotnndns, round, + 
folium, leaf.] Having round leaves, 
rotundioust (ro-tun'di-us), a. [Irreg. for 
dous, < L. rotnndns, round: see rotund.] Ro- 
tund ; rounded out. [Rare.] 

So your rare wit, that’s ever at the full, ‘ 

Lyes in the cave of your rotundious skull. 

John Taylor, Works (1G30). (Nares.) 

rotundity (ro-tun'di-ti), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
rotonditc s= tr. roto'nditat = Sp. rotundidad = 
Pg. rotundidadc = It. rotonditd, < L. rotundi- 
ia(t‘)s, roundness, < rotundus, rotund, round: 
see roumV-, rotund.] 1. .Roundness; spheri- 
city; globular form. 

And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the tliick rotundity o’ the world ! 

Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 7. 

The usual French scenery, with its fields cut up by 
hedges, and a considerable rotundity in its trees. 

//. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 97. 

2t. Rounded fullness; integral entireness. 

For the mere rotundity of the number and grace of tho 
matter it passeth for a full thousand. Fuller. 

= Syn. 1. Seerouridum. 

rotundness (ro-tund'Des),«. Same as roiunditii. 
rotundot (ro-tun'do), n. Same as rotunda. 
rotund-ovate (ro-tund'6'''vat), a. In hot., round- 
ly egg-shaped. 

rotund-pointed (ro-tund'poin''''ted), a. In cn- 
iom., having the point rounded off or blunt; 
bluntly pointed. 

roture (ro-tiir'), ». [F., < ML. ruptura, land 

broken up by the plow, cleared land capable 
of being used for sowing, etc,, < LL. rux)tura, 
a breaking: sec rupture.] 1. In France, ple- 
beian rank; the state of being a roturier. 

Indeed he himself always signed the name Delabruyfere 
in one word, thus avowing his roture. 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 177. 

2. In Frcnch-Canadian lair, a grant made of 
feudal property, part of a fief, subject to a 
ground-rent or annual charge, and with no 
5>ri\ilego attached, 
roturert, Same as roturier, 
roturier {ro-tli-n-ri')> [^>» ^ plebeian, < ^IL. 
rupturarius, that cultivates a field, < ruptura, 
a field: sec roture.] 1. In France, a person 
not of noble birth; a plebeian. 

He required all poisons, noble as well nsrofimVr, to fur- 
nish BO many soldiers in proportion to their revenues. 

Broxigham. 

2. In Frcnch-Canadian lau', ono who holds real 
property subject to an annual rent or charge. 
Roubaix blue. See bine. 
rouble, n. See rnhtc. 
rouebe, n. Sco ruche. 
roucheagef, ». Same as roheage. 

Touched (roueht), a. [An assibilated form, with 
Icngtlicncd vowel, of rucked, < ruck- + -cd^.] 1. 
Wrinkled. naUiivcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Puck- 
ory ; puckering tho mouth, as sour beer. [Prov. 
Eiig.] 

Beer Is said to be rouched when it acquires a tartness. 

Ilalliwell, 

roucou (ro'kd), n, [F. roucou, rocou = Pg. ru- 
cu,< Bvaz. urucu, arnotto.] A dye: same as 
arnotto. 

rou6 (rti-a'). n. [< F. roud’-, an epithet applied 
by the Duke of Orleans, regent of France from 
ltl5 to 1723, to his companions in dissipation, 
and usually explained as ‘ broken on a wheel,’ 
implying that his companions deserved to he 
broken on tho wheel; hut it is prob. to be 
taken in tho otlior fig. use, ‘jaded,’ ‘worn out’; 
pp. of roucr, break on tho wheel, run over, beat, 
bang (roue, roue dc fatigue, jaded), < roue, a 
wheel, < L. rota, a wheel: see ?*o(al.] A man 
devoted to a life of pleasure and sensuality, 
especially in liis relation to women; a de- 
bauchee; a rake. 

rouelle-guard (ro-ergUrd), n. [F., a little 
wliccl, < ML. rotclla, a little wheel : see rotcJlaP, 
7’owcl.] A guard liaving tho shape of a disk, 
tho plane of it at right angles with the grip, in 
some daggers of the fourteenth century botli pommel and 
guard are of this form, tlic whole hilt resembling a spool 
or reel for thread. See daguc d rocllc, under daguc. 
rouen, n. See rowcu. 

Rouen cross. A jewel, worn either as a brooch 
or as a pendant, or sometimes in the form of 
a pendant hanging from a brooch, composed 
of a somewhat elaborate piece of fretwork in 
the general shape of a cross, usually of gold. 
Diese eroBHca are often set with small crystals cut like 
diamonds, or witli diammids of small value, the stones and 
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the chief clecorjitioii being gathered up into four or flve 
bosses innrkijig the form of the cross. 

Rouen duck. Sco duvJc-. 

Rouen pottery. Sco pottenf. 
rouerie (ro'e-re), )i. < rom^ a profligate : see 

roue.'] Tlio cliaractor or conduct of a ro\i6; 
raldshncss; dcbaucliory. 

Certnln young Ungllsh gentlemen from thongc of fifteen 
to twenty . . . npo nil sorts of seKlEhncss nntl rouerie. 

Thackcrau, Fitz-Uoodle’s Confessions. 

TOUet (ro-fi'), C< nuft'f, a little -whool, dim. 

of rouc^ w wnocl : sco roia'^.] Same as rewtt. 
rouge (rdzh), a. and n. [< rouffc, rod, ns n 
noun rouge, OF. ?w/c, rouge = Pr. rng, foni. 
Toja = Cat. rotj = Sp. rojo, vuhio = It. voggiOf 
rohhio, < !ML. L. ruhius^ L. ruheus. rod; ahin to 
ruhiv, rufuSy rod: soo m/t.] I. a. Pod: as 
in the French rouge croiXy rouge ef no/r, ole. — 
Rouge Croix, one of the pursuivants of the I'ngllsh 
hcrnliHc establishment : so called from the red cross of 
St. Ocoi^e, the patron saint of r.nglnnd — Rouge Drag- 
on, in ficr., oneof the pursubants of the Heralds* College 
of England. The name is taken fiom the led dragon, 
one of (ho 8nj>j»orters of the arms of llenr^ VII., nnu 
said to liavc been taken hj idin from the badge or device 
of some ^Velsh ancestor. 

II, It. 1. Any rod co.«5!notic orcoloring for the 
sldli. TIkto arc many coloring matters used for this 
purpose. That obtained fixmi tlie satllowor, Carthamu.^ 
fi’nr/i»nM.<, is rather a stain tlian n i)aint, and Is thought tf) 
bchnimloss to (lie skin. Itouge (las been uslmI at many 
epochs by women, ami e\eii bj men. 'the custom wascar- 
lied to a great extent In rnioi)e In tlie eigbtcentb cen- 
turj, at wliich time, at least In loiirt elrcle®, there was 
little attempt at imitating the tutunil blush of the cheek, 
but the led was n]»pllid. ns ]»atrhes weie, lt» produce n 
supimsed dccoratHe clIn t 

iKitli riotous laughter now njtlace 
Thj smile ami wllhstoii) glare, 

Thy check s soft hue ' 

-l/otf/ifir .Ir/reffl, SwUrcrbmd 

To sec the rnuiie and the powdei on the fac, of a joung 
w Oman stilt phi) big her nnrl was one thing to murk (he 
(races of them on tlie Mdg:nl/e<l and fade<l counleinuicc 
of one whose d.\) wasoMr was t|Uilt‘ another. 

.Vr,« Ohpliniit, Poor (•eiilKmaii. xl, 

2, A scnrlt't, briglil-oriinstui. nr dnrk*rod pol- 

1. ^hing-powdor (jUT'ixid <if iron. ^om(‘tilncH in- 
tiTiningltMl witli iduclt oxi«l) nnnlo by a xnnot\ 
of iirom'sivos, nnd varying in color according to 
tln.‘ inode of production, (’oimuon muge is made bj 
c.alcinlng iron snlphalv (eoppi nisi, Its « olor b« lug llgliti r 
or darker according to tin, prolongMl ion of the luatlng 
The darki r prodm l Is e died <*r«*i*iM and tlu light* r r«U'ic. 
A genend iiann for both rouge and * r*o ns is c.-to-tfiur A 
line searltl nuig* used bj jiwiU-is for poll-bliig gold ami 
Ell\cr is made from iron ox.date <ltb*-t b) eilelnatlon or 
nrecipilatinii. Itouge obtained from (lie KidplMle <if iron 
is much Used fur iioHshlng gl i«s, nu t.dH. and oilo-r hard 
Eulistanees A p»dlsli(iig powiler for plate Is a mUtnre of 
prepared cli.dk and (bo roiigi Jowclors' rOUgC. •''ee 
yfcelrr ami plntr j> -tn/t r 

rouge (ro/!il. pret nnd PP mugnl. pi«r. 
rougiiiti. |< rinuft . u \ I. U'mw 1. To color 
(tin* skin, csjiccnills tin- (du*cKs) n itli roii^'c. 

Tin re was not a Indj r\t tlie Inill liglil who w.is not 
lilghl) rerr^rrif .ihd poll ilcrul T/o- f'l nfun/, .\.\\ II f« 

2. To (Mius** to bcc»iuic red, n-s from bluvlnng. 
[Kiirc.] 

.Madame d'lb'idu, though r«<ie;rd tlu whoh lime with 
coiifiiPlon, luotr M'uton d to iiddnss n wonl to rm 

Mtnr U Arhlnu I»lar> ami Letti rs, I V 'jsi 

H, iutrou'>. 1. To iis»* roii^'o, o*.jioi*iully on 

tko checks, 

yfoii nn7 ami making up [in u the.ittrlare largel) de 
pendent ujjou the ^lre of tlie iioijse 

Thr fVofun/, X.X.XN’. 

2. To bciMHiic ml ; rc‘d«b*ii; bbisli. [Kure.j 

They all Etan d, and t*> h< niiri I r<o( /rd pr« tli high 

jihixe l)'ArfiUni, lU.ir\ ami la'llerv. I ‘Jis. 

rouge-berry (r<>/.h't>cr‘i>. /». .\ slirnb. Uwtnn 

Ucvis (iiudiidiiu: A*. Imunlf'-), of tropical Amer- 
ica, often grown jii Imt houses. It loars rnceim-s 
of brlght.rui berrli-j wlio«e jiibe alfords an ev.niescetd 
pcailet Lopir Uhcdintlu U e^l IiiJUs as a ctisuullc. Abo 
roll';'* ylfxixt 

rouge-dish (1 o/hMish I, u. smull ‘'Uncer con- 
luiiiing a thin layi-r of ilr\ rouge for use as a 
cosmetic. Such sjiucoiN. uv iircparcil in Fortu- 
g:il, usually contain genuino i’anmne. 

roUge-et-Uoir fro/li-a-invor''), «. |1'\, ml nml 

black : rmnit , n-d (sec roiitp );//<< l,,. / f). and ; 
Jiotr (< L. iiif/n'). bla<*k (hoc uniro).] A game 
at canks, jdayed between a '‘banker" and an 
unlimited numborof person^. at a table maiked 
xvitti four spots of a dnimond sba]ic. two col- 
ored lihndv nnd two red. \ pliou rii!i> f-take tils 
money ujion roxop- (ri<b or tioir (idiuk) b> nbuiiig it mi 
tlie outer ling of the tiibb- 'I'wi* round cards are phietil 
upon the table one for noir, tlieotliei foi rei/yr (liePj)ots 
on tlie cards in eaeli tow tireeunnted, the face caitls biiiig 
consideied ns teii-hjiotv, ami the tdn>erH belting «>n that 
row* the on which come m’.ireut to .'El aiu wlniicrH. 

Also called treutr-rt xjtutraiUc. 
rouge-plant (ro'/.li'i>huit), «. Same as rouge- 
hcirg. 
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rouge-pot (rbzh'pot), Ji. A small covered pot 
for rouge, intouded to form part of a toilet-set. 
rouge-powder (rozlFpouMer), n. Sec rouge 
and 2)latc-]i0iV(lcr. 

Rouge’s operation. An operation by which the 
Tipper lip and tbo lower part of the nose are cut 
away from tho upper jaw, to aid in romoxdng 
gi’OTvtbs or necrosod bone from tlic nasal cavity. 

rouget (ro-zlia'), «. [< F. rougety < rougcy red : 

SCO rouge,] An acuto infoctiouB disoaso (septi- 
cemia) of swine : so called on account of more or 
less redness of skin aeeompaiiying it. It Is cftusctl 
by tho mnUIplIcation, In the blood nnd x'orlous vital or- 
gans, of a Bpeclilo bacillna, and Is fatal in aliont one half 
uf tlic cases. It Is nut known to prevail outside of France 
and Qcrmnny. 

To invc.sHgatc the disease known as sw'ltic fever, wlilch 
la unfortunately provident in several counties at the pres- 
ent moment, xvlth a view lo ascertain (he truth of tho 
alleged Identify of that dlacasu and roufjct. 

Dailg Chroniclet Aug. 12, 18(i(k {Encgc. 

rough^ mid [< ^TE. roughy roghy rose, 

rou'y I'OHj rughy ru, rw^, r«//, < AS. rtiliy rare- 
ly rug (in inllcetioii rug-y rfav-, rarely 

ruvh-), rough, liaiiy, nliagg}', untrimmed, iin- 
oultivalod, knotty, nntlrcssed, = CD. ruch, ru, 
rugvUy rugghy D. ri/b/, r«ir = MLC4. ruvli, 
ruu'y ruy LCi. rug = OllG. ruhy MIIG. rTwh, G. 
rauli, also rauch (in roueh-uerLy ])(*llrios, furs, 
rnu('h‘httu(lely trade in furs, <‘te.), rough, slmg- 
gy, := Dan. r«, rough; ef. Litli. rou/.vi.v, a fold, 
wriiikl(‘, rul'ti, wrinkh'. Of. rug^, rugged.'] I. 
o. 1. Not smooth to the touch or to the sight ; 
uneven, from jirojections, ridges, wrinkles, or 
tlie likt*; broken in outline or continuity by 
protruding pointsor lines, iiTCgnlnrilies, orob- 
hinictious; shaggy: a*^, a rough surface of any 
kind: roin//i latni; a rough voiu\\ roin/A cloth. 

MIr browcR rondo ami n>ir<*, and lih lu*rde rcntle and 
huigc, tlmt liciigo dow ii to lili lircHto. 

.vor/i«(i:. 11 T. s.). m. 

'riu‘‘«* liigh wild lillli ami rmci/i uneven wa>j» 
bniwh out our miles, nmt inakoH them wcarbome. 

.s7.fa'.,itich. 11., n. :k i. 

She sped 

Thisiugii cninpatid oMU'h ultii Htoni' and steel. 

Shrlln/. Adonab, xxlv 

At the end of the tile Irene noticed a gentleman chnl in 
a perfectly titling (rioelllng suit. 

C />. iVoritfr, llielr rilgrlinage, p. 4. 

2. Not MiKiothed or formed by art; existing 
or left in a natural or an inc*omi>lete state; 
«*rud(*; unwrouglit; um‘Ven; untrimmed: ns, 
l!i»* tough nuiterinls of inanufactnre. 

''lie b Very lioncRl, 

And w it) lie li.ird (o « u( n^ a rou-jh dt iinond. 

Vtftrhrr. Wife fora Month, iv. 2. 

3. Fugged in fonn, outline, or nppeiiraiico; 
harsh or unpleasing to tho <*ye; irregular. 

A niji) chain id rlieaniR . a xb.xtre nnc/A, 
lKfornu*«t. unfeatnred. nnd n Rkin of bull. 

Jfvjilen, tr. of JiiM’iinrs Satires 

4. Crudely tlone or eotisidered; indeUnitely ap- 
jiroMiimte; vague; partial; carel»*ss: hasty: 
U'«. to make a rough estimate or I'alculation ; at 
a rough gm*ss. 

There Is not n fiilocrlpthni gi»**** f»>rwiird In wfiich Tom 
1< not jtIv) to tlie Or^t rowilt tlrauclU «»( lbepn»p«*''ilR. 

.lifdiroM. Tnllir, No Ihs. 

.\ roviih eeii"HR wn> taken at the time of (lie Armmla. 

iVowifr, .skrteheP, j> llK 

At tlicR uiM* time, for carrying com let Ion In tlie first in* 
pt.mcc, U fi only iiecc‘‘*‘iry to hbv large inu'-sc*, and for 
thlR a r»*ir«;/i count will niiswrr. 

.Iriicr Jour. /*Ai7*>f , I.X. 1411. 

5. (‘liaraeterized by Imrsliiies.s <ir asperity; 
ilisagreeably seven* oreoui>e; discordant : n.sed 
of things and a<*tioiis with n'foreiice to llioir 
elTcets upon tho senses or feeliug.s. netions, 
soumls, ete.: ns, rough wejither; a rough rem- 
edy; rough trenlmeiit. 

Vour repoKif b i>omet)ilng too rowth (hi pome edition**, 
r«'i(iiif| .VA«A , llcii. V., !v. 1. 2U». 

1 nin glad to P »d that the rowih tllme of Hnpxln agrees 
po well with yon. UotreU, Letters, 1. \1 Jkk 

0. Lnekiiig refijiemont ; rude in ehnrncter or 
action; unpoli.slied; untrained; uncouth; awk- 
ward: as, rough kindness or uttendaneo; a 
rough backwoodsman. 

For I am ron'//i, nrnl woo not like iibulie. 

Shn\\, 1, of the S , H. 1. laS. 

Ilrom, wliohada degree of rowth chbnlry In hb nature, 
would fain have carried iiiattera to open warfare. 

/rrin.7, Skclclellook, p. •KUl, 

7. Characterized by violent ordisorderly action 
or movement; riiiltdy agitated or disturbed; 
lioistorously violent; unrestrained: as, rough 
water; rough \}\\\y. 

Tho w inds grew contrary, and aeiis too rou^h tobe brooked 
by BO flinnU a vcescl. Sandyt, Travallcs, p. 14. 


rough 

When I was a Boy, the Prince of Salmona, riding a 
Horse at N.aples, . . , held Reals under his Knees and 
Toes. Montaigne, Essays (tr. by Cotton, 1693), I. 501. 

Tlie town w’as rough with a riot betw’een tho press-gang 
and the whaling-folk, Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iv. 
Nor is that wind less rough which blow's a good man’s 

barge. M, Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

8. Coarse; stale: as, rough bread; rough fish, 
[Slang.] 

The poorer classes live mostly on flsh, nnd the “dropped ’’ 
nnd rouffh fish Is honpht chiclly for the poor. 

Mayhew, I.ondon Lahour and London Poor, I. 53, 

9. Astringent: said ol wines or other bever- 
ages: as, a roiir/li claret. 

The rowjhcr the drink [cider] tlie farther it will go, and 
file more nceeptnldc it is to tlic working man. 

Spans' L'ncyc. Mamtf., I. 417. 

10. In hoi., same as scabrous. — 11. In Gr. 

ijram., accompanied by, constituting, or mark- 
ing tho stronger aspiration, equivalent to our 
h; aspirnted (in a narrower sense): as. n. rough 
mate; tlie rough l)reatliing. Thorough breathing 
(ixpiritmaigjer) is our h. Tlic rough luutes arc 0 (f/i), </. (p/t), 
nnd X (^h), eriuivnlcnt In carllcT times to t h, p + h, and 
k -f- h, but in later times to English f/t (in thin),/, and Ger- 
man ch (c'li), re.spcctlvely. Hough tmnslales Greek 5aau?, 
nmi b opposed to (unooth Perfectly rough, In 

theoretical dimaux., so rougli that n body will not slip over 
the surfaces so cliiiractcrizcd.— Rough-and-readv. (a) 
Kongb In chiirartcr or nianner, Imt prompt in action or 
ready for emergencies: ns, a rough-niuUrcadu workman. 

He was nut going to hang back when called upon — he 
had always beenToi/(7/< and read;/ when wanted — and then 
lie was i\o\Y rendi/ ns ever, and rough enough, too, God 
knows. I'roUupe, I)r. Thorne, xxii. 

(5) Hough, harsh, nr crude In kind, but ready or prompt 
In action or use. 

He [Ilonsscan) could not have been (he mere Bcnlimcn- 
tiilbt nnd rhetorician for wlilch the rough-aml-rcadu un- 
derstanding would at llrsi glance be inclined to curmemn 
him. Ltneell, Among 5iy Books, 1st ser., p. 353. 

Teutons or Celtic we were to be, nnd in this rough-and- 
rendg fashion wo were enlisted under one or other of the 
Itanneifl. Conteinporarit Ilev., LIII. 

Rough-and-tumble, consisting of or characterized by 
rough ami tumbling action; cEitried on with, rciptlrlng, 
t>r employing indlscrimhintu blows, frdls. or stiuggles: 
use<l of a method of free ilghtiiig In which all meuiis arc 
allowable, ami extended to other sublccts Involving similar 
comlitloup. iCoHoq.)— Rough arch, bindweed, cicely, 
coat, diamond, yeethenouns.— Rough breathing, 
def. 11.— Rough-cut margin. See nmrfnn,!.— Rough- 
faced rustic work, ma'-onry in wldch the faces of the 
blocks arc left rough, nnd the Joints arc clibcled, either 
plain or chamfered.— Rough file, flsh, log, parsnip, 
plate-glass. See tlic nouns.— Rough oalL S,amc ns 
pfi.»f.oa3[*.— Rough-pointed stone, in rtone-cutting, stone 
Iri*m tlic face of which an Inch or more lia.s been lemoved 
liy tlie i»ick, or !*y heavy points leaving projections of from 
half an Inch loan ineli in height. Blocks of stone are thus 
treati'd nR the IIihI openitlon In dressing limestone and 
granite.— Rough respiration, lice, setter, etc. Seethe 
inmiiR.— Short and rough. SeerAorf.eSyn.l. Rugged, 
Jagged.— 2. Fnlicwn, nnwrought.— 5. Hirsute, hrUtly.— 
C. Imb'licatc, nngraclons, Idiilf, lilnnt, benrisb, cliurllsh, 
grull, Imjvollte, bniRk. 

II. ». 1. Koiijrli or roiiirhoncd state or con- 
lUtioii; cvmUMios^; rawiio.’^s; vohoincncc; ex- 
acerbation: with the: as, inatorinls or work in 
till rough ; the rough of n storm. 

I knew a King that, being crossed in bis Game, would 
nmlil hb Oaths fidl on the Ground, and bite the very Earth 
in the Hough of hb E.issltm. //oirrff, Letters, 1. v. 11. 

Contemplating the peojile in the rough. 

Mrs. Hnunxing, Aurom Leigh, vi, 

2. A horse's shoo, 

to keep him from sliiipin*;. 

If Ihb steel rough In spike Inserted In a smtarc hole in 
eacli heel of a horseshoe] be made to fit the hole exactly, 
It rcmnlns tlrm Iti its ]>lnce. 

7.*. //. Kxxight, New Mcch. Did., p, 770. 

3t. KouL'h woathor. 

In calms, yon Ibli ; In rought, use songs nnd dances. 

rietchcr, I'bcatory Eclogues, vil. 32. 

4. III uiiittug, a poor p’ado of tin ore, or that 
wliieli has been only rouijlily drcsscil. Also 
j'oirv. [Cornwjill, Eii".] 

rougli^ (rnf), r. [< ^lE. ruheu, routrnt = OIIG, 
gi-riihau, innke rouph; from the adj. : see 
rough^yU.] I. (rang. 1. To make roni;h ; give 
a rough condition or nppearaneo to; roughen: 
as, to rough a liorse's shoes to prevent slipping. 

The rou'thiwt of bottle-neck Intcrlois is done by iron 
tools Ilxed'on a lathe and moistened with sand ami water. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXIX. 2G1. 

2. To execute or slmpe out roughly; finish 
partially or in tho rough; prepare for a finish- 
ing operation: as, to rough out building-stones. 

The bowlders . . . were thrown to the surface to be 
roughed out nnd trimmed. ..Imer. Anthrop., III. 224. 

In theprimling of n lens, the Hist operation consists in 
roM*/Auif; it, or bringing It api)roxImately to the curvature 
it Is ultimately to assume. 

7*;. L. H’lYxon, (pinrter Century* In Eliotopniphy, p. 35. 
Roughlng-down rolls. Same ns roughing-roUs.— 
RoughlDg-ln or ronghing-up coat. See roof-'.— To 
rough a horse, (n) To make a hoi'se’s slices rough In or- 
der lo keep him from slipping. See rouglA, n., 2. 



rougi 

A simple mode of roughing horses, practised in Eussin. 

E. ir. Knight, New Jlecli. Diet., p. 770. 
(^) Tobrc.>kin a liorso, especially tor military use.— To 
roush in, in ptaslering, to spread roughly upon brick, 
a'l the Hist of three co.its 

When tliree coats are used, it [the laying on of the first 
co'it of I>l.isler) Is called pricking up when upon laths 
an 1 roi'jhin'j in when upon brick. 

De Colanjc, Diet. Commerce, I. 378. 
To rough it, to live in a rough, haphazard manner; put 
npwHh io.irse or casual food and accommodations: endure 
li rthhip or inconvenience. 

Inkt care of Fanny, mother. 8hc is tender, and not 
ii’id to rough it like the rest of us. 

Jane Atisten, Sfansfleld Park, xxvix. 

Jhilh Coniey ^^as one of a large family of children, and 
laid to it accordingly. 

GasKctly SjItIh’s Fo^c^'• ii. 

n. iutraiK. To behave roughly; spocifiL'ally, 
to break th(‘ rule.^ in boxing by too much rougU- 

IK*'*". 

That no resiling, rovrjfttng, or hugging on the ropes 
(in l' 0 \ingl be aliotved. Enci/c. Dnt., XXIV. « 9 l. 

rough^ (ruf), l< roughs, a.'] Roughly: in 

a onar.'^o, enido, or harsh manner. 

Abb. Vou should for th.at have reprehended him 

Jdr. Why, so I did. 

Abb. Ay, but not rough enough 

Shak., C. of Ik, V- I, 

To cut Up rough. See cut 

ily jealous Pussy evt vp rough 
The day before I bought her muff 
With sable trimming. LocKer, Slabel. 

rough- ii. [Also formerly n//J: appar. an 
nbbr, of I'utVtfni, but now associated with rmigh^ 
and accordingly conformed to it in spelling.* It 
is not probable that the adj. rotfgh alone would 
give ribc to such substantive use.] A rowdy : 
a ruffian; a rude, coarse fellow; one giveu to 
riotous violence; a bully. 

The great queen, moody, despairing, dying, wrapt in the 
profnumlcst thought, with eyes tl.xod upon the giound or 
already gnring into infinity, was besought liy tlic conn* 
edlors anjuml her to name the man to whom she cliose 
that tljc crown should devolve. “Xot to a ruiigh,” said 
DUzabeth, scntcntlously and grimly. 

Vnltcd Ncthorlanda, IV. 138. 
(In a fooPnote Scaramclli Is quoted to the efTcct that the 
word sjguitlc^ In English “persona b.x'-sae vUe.' ] 

I entertain so strong an olijectlmi t« tlic euphonious 
softening of ruffi.an into rough, which has l.nlch become 
popular, that I rtsloro the nglil word to the heading of 
this mper. 

J>icUn.*t All the Year Round, Oct 10. liO". (Latham.) 
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2. To cover with a coarse semi-fluid plaster by 
easting or throwing it: as, to rougli~cast a wall. 
See the noun.— Rough-cast pottery, Seopotterg. 
rough-caster (ruf'kas^t6r), n. One who rough- 
casts. 

rough-clad (ruf'klad), a. Having rough or 
coarse apparel. Thomson, 
rough-cull (riif'kul), V. t. To cull (oysters) 
hastily or for the first time, throwing out only 
dead shells and other large trash, 
rough-dab (ruf'dab), n. A pleuroncctid fish, 
II f2)poghssoi(les liman ilokles, 
rough-draft (mf'draft), v. t To draft or draw 
roimhlv; make a rough sketch of. 
rough-draw (ruf'dra), v. t. To draw or deline- 
ate coarsely; trace nuloly. 

His \ ictories we scarce could keep in view, 

Or polish 'cm so fast as he roughdrew. bryden. 

rough-dry (ruf'dn), r. t. To dry' by exposure 
to the air without rubbing, smoothing, ironing, 
etc. 

The process «»f being washed in the night air, and roiiglf 
tlned in a close closet, Is as dangerous as it is peculiar. 

hickcM, Pickwick, xvii. 
rough-dry (ruf'dri), a. Dry but not smoothed 
or ironed: ns, clothes, 

roughen (ruf'n), r. [< + -e;f. Ci.rough'^, 

'*•] I, Tn make rough; bring into a 

rough condition. 

Such difference Iherc Is tii tongues that the same figure 
whioh ro«/y/i#'/wf one pii'e.s majesty to another ; and that it 
«aa which Virgil studied in hla verses, 

bnjdcn, Ded. of the ./Eneid. 

Her complexion had hccu freckled nmXro^tghcned by ex- 
posure to wind and weather. The Century, IOOlVI. 513. 

II. tntrans. To grow or become rough. 

The ItrokcH landscape, hy dejrrees 
Ascendinc. roughens into riald hills. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 058. 

rougher (nif'er). h. 1. Ono who i-oughena or 
roughs out j apecifically, a workman who shapes 
or makes something roughly, preparatory to 
finishing operatioun. 

When the class lior u lens) Is handed to the rougher, It 
is round tn shape. 

L. liVh/in, ()uai ter Century In riiotography, j*. 8.7 
2. A picoo of woolen eloth ns taken from f)io 
loom, previous to its preparation for fulling hy 
the operation ealletl pcrclitufj. 


rough-string 

roughing-mill (ruf 'ing-mil), n. A circular plate 
or tvheel, made of lead or iron, charged with 
emery wet with water, and usually revolved in 
ahorizontal position, forroughing and grinding 
any gem except the diamond, 
ronghing-rolls (mf'ing-rolz), n.pl. In arolling- 
luill, the first pair of rolls between which pre- 
pared blooms are passed, for working them into 
approximate shape. Also called ronglihiff-down 
mils. 

ronghings (mf'ingz), n. pi. [< roughs (ef. 
roughio) -f ■ingl-.'] See rowen. [Prov. Eng.] 
roughleg (ruf'leg), n, A rough-legged hatyk. 
rough-legged (rufTeg"ed or -legd), a. Having 
the tarsi feathered; feather-footed, as a hawk: 
specifically noting the meinhers of the genus 
Jreliibulco. The common rough-legged hawk 
or buzzard is A. lugopius. See cuts under Arclii- 
hutco and sguirrcl-hawk. 

roughly (mf'li), mlv. 1. In a rough manner; 
with physical roughness or co.arseness ; with- 
out smoothness or finish ; in an uneven or ir- 
regtilar manner as to surface or execution. 

A portrait of a stern old man, in a Puritan garb, painted 
roughly, but with a hold effect and a remarkably strong ex- 
pression of character. Uaivthomc, Seven Gables, xiii. 

2. With asperity of manner or effect ; coarsely; 
harshly; gruffly; rudely; gratingly; austerely. 

■Tosephsawhlshrethren, and knew them, but . . . spake 
roughly unto them. Gen. xlii. 7, 

3. Without precision or exactness; approxi- 
mately ; in a general way. 

Six miles, speaking roughly, are 30,000 feet. 

Hxtxley, Amer. Addresses, p. 35. 

rough-uecked (mf 'nekt), a. Having the neck 
rough: ns, the rougli-itccfceil iacure, Jiicare hirli- 
collis, of South America, 
roughness (ruf 'nos), n. [< MB. *ronghncs, 
roicncs; < rouglil- -t- -itess.) 1. The state or 
property of being rough, in any sense of that 
word; physical, mental, or moral want of 
smoothness or equability; asperity, coarseness, 
liarsbness, rudeness, etc. 

This is some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 

A saucy roughness. Shah., Lear, ii. 2. 103. 

Divers plants contain a gr.ateful sharpness, as lemons; 
or nn austere and inconcocted roughness, as sloes. 

Sir T. Browne, 


A Lady lining in the suburbs of Ixindon had occasion to 
make comidaint t}eeauRo a rough climlied on to her garden 
ssall end broke olf a branch from one of her fruit trees. 

T, C. Cruw/ord, nnglish Life, p. 138. 
rough*'^ (nif), i*. A b:i(i spelling of ruJT^. 
roughage (mf'nj), n. l< rour/h^ -h Rough 

or course material; something for rough use, aa 
st^a^Y for bedding animals. [Local, &. S.] 
Bc(l(linporro«/^/ja/7<Jl'i5carci%c«pec|jiUy in the milk* and 
the faiicy-biittCT-produclng regions near our great cities. 

Kneyc. Amer., I, 08, 
rough-hacked (I'uf'baktJ, a. naving a rough 
back: as, the rnugh^harhrd cayman, AUtgator or 
frigonatus, of South Amcnc«a. 
rough-hilled (ruf'bild), a. Having a rough 
horny excrescence on the 
hoak: specific in the 

pliraso rough-hiUed pclk ^ 

caiifPclccauus trachgrhfjn^ 
cjius {or cnfflirorhifurlius). 

Tlih remarkable fonnatlon Is Af 
decldiioup, and i<i found only /. ’/ 

on adult bird«i during the r '* 

breefllng'Season. " I '* 

rough-hore (ruf'bdr), V 

T'. t. mrUd-irorl'iiig, to ' 

make, with a boring-tool, 
a heavy, eoanso cut in, 
preparatory to a lighter and .smooth finishing 
cut. 

rough-cast (ruf'kast). It. A kind of plastering 
for an oxtomal wall, composed of an almost fluid 
mixture of clean gravel and lime, dashed on 
the wall, to which it adheres. 

Let him have some plaster, or some lo-im, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall. Shak., Jl. N. I)., Hi. 1. 71. 
Gorgon. Twas ray invention. 

Gasp. Hut I gave it polish, Gorgon. 

Gorg. I confess you took otf the rirugh-cast. 

Shirley, Ix)ve Tricks, I. 1. 

rough-cast (ruf'kfist), r. f. 1. To form rough- 
ly or crudely; compose or shape in amdimen- 
tal manner; block out in the rough: ns, to 
rtsugh-casl a model ; to rough-easi a story or an 


Wu<dten cloth from the loom, called roughers, has an 
IiTcgular slatk t-pect. ver>' dilfcrciit from the same web 
when It conus t,* lie sold ns, say, Inroad cloth. 

Encye. Brit , XXIV. Gdl. 

3. A pcrchor. 

roUgh-footedfruC'fiit'ed), a. Ilaving feathered 
feet, as a grou.se, pigeon, or hawk; feather- 
footed; rough-legged. 

rough-grained ( ruf'griind ), <i. Same as coarsc- 
tirni 110(1. nr. tiuttlifying things orporsoim. [Rare.] 
•She tiecami quite a favourite with her rough-grained 
hostess Comhitl Mag. 

rough-grind (mf'grind), v. t. To grind roughly, 
or so as to leave the surface rough or unpolish- 
ed, as with a coarse grindstone or with tho aid 
of a roughening material. 

The Duke of WcllliiKton ordered his Scots Greys to 
rough’grind their swords, as at Waterloo. 

ir. PhxUipx, Spccclics, etc., p. 8.3. 
rast-lron is used by . . . opticians, with sand or emery, 
for rough^grinding. O. Lyrnc, Artisan's Handbook, p. 433. 

roupk-head (ruf'hed), n. 1. Tlio igimnoitl liz- 
urd of tliG Galapapos, Trachgcvphalus sttherh^ 
tatu!}. — 2. Same as rcd-darc. — 3. Tlio common 
sliincr, Lnxdits rornutn.s, fijocal, XJ. S.] 
rough-hew (ruf 'I uT j, v. t [Early mod. E. roiighc- 
hrmcc; < rffttglA + hnr^,'} To Iiew coarsely with- 
out smoothing, ns tiinber; henco, togive a rough 
or crude form to, as if by licwing. 

Tljere's a dbiiiity tb.it shapes our ends, 
Jirntgh’hrw them liow' wc will. 

Shale., Hamlet, v. 2. 11. 
A rough-hcim seaman, beinp brought before a wise just- 
ass for some misdcn)e.anour, w.as by him sent away to 
prison Bacon, Spurious Apophthegms, C. 

T\i\i Toughhucen, Ubtlmbcr'd discourse. 

lloiceU, Vocall FoiTcst, Pref. 

rough-hewer (ntf'hu'^er), u. [< rough-hew + 
-cri.] One who rough-hows, 
rough-hound (ruf'hound), w. Tho rough hound- 
fish or dogfish, a kind of shark, 
roughie (rnf'i), u. [Dim. of rouglA.'] Brush- 
7vood ; dried heath. [Scotch.] 


The roughness at a surf.aco, as tliat of a piece of undresseil 
stone, may he recognized to some extent byiuerely laying 
the outspre.ad liand on tho surface, 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 16S. 
2. Fodder for animals, consisting of dried corn- 
stalks out into short pieces. [Southern and 
western U. S.] 

Sho slipped off her horse, pulled the saddle from him, 
and threw it inside the door, tlien turned the animal 
loose. "Ef ho gits ter thur roughness, I shan’t blame him 
noan," she remaiked. 

On a Korth Carolina Mountain, N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 28, 1888, 
= Syn. See roughi. 

rough-perfect (ruf'pdr'''fokt), a. Approximate- 
ly perfect in the memorizing of a part; said of 
an actor when ho can begin rehearsing from 
memory. [Theatrical slang.] 

rough-rider (ruf 'ri^dfer), 7i. 1. One who breaks 
young or tvild horses to tho saddle ; in the army, 
a non-commissioned cavalry or artillery offi- 
cer detailed to assist the riding-master, one 
being allowed to each troop or battery. — 2. 
Loose!}', a horseman occupied with hard, rough 
work. 

The rough-rider of the plains, the hero of rope and re- 
volver, Is llrst cousin to the backwoodsman of the south- 
ern Allcglianies. T. Jtoosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 60,5. 

rough-scuff (ruf'sknf), 11 . A rough, coarse fel- 
low ; a rough ; collectively, the lowest class of 
tho people; tho riffraff; tho rabble. [Colloq., 
U. S.] 

rough-setter (mf ' set " 6r), n. A mason who 
builds rough walls, as distingniBhcd from one 
who hews also. 

roughshod (ruf 'shod), n. Shod with shoes armed 
with points or calks: as, a horse is said to he 
roughshod when his shoes are roughed or sharp- 
ened for slippery roads.— To ride roughshod. See 
ride. 

rough-slant (mf 'slant), n. A lean-to; a shel- 
ter made of canvas, blankets, bark, or boards 
laid on polos supported on crotches, and slop- 
ing from a ridgo-polo to tho ground. Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer. 



Laying tho toughics to keep the cauld wind frac you. 

Scott, Guy Sfannering, liv. 

roughing-drill (ruf'ing-dril), n. See drilG. 
roughing-hole (mf'ing-hol), u. In metal., a 
hole into which iron from the blast-fumaco is 
sometimes allowed to mn. 


rough-spun (mf'spun), «. Rude ; unpolished ; 
blunt. UalUwcll. 

rough-string (rnf'striii"), n. In carp., one of 
the generally nnplaned inclined supports for 
tho steps of a wooden stairway, usually oon- 
eoalod from vioiv. 



rough-stuff 
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rough-stuff (I'uf'stut), 11 . In painting, coarse 
paint applied next after tlie priming, to he cov- 
ered by the final coat or coats. 

Taint has less tendency to crack where ronjli-stiylis left 
off. WorlislLOp Jtcceipts, 2d ser., p. 439. 

roughtt. An obsolete preterit of reck. 
roughtail (rnf'tal), n. Any snako of the fam- 
ily Uropcitidx; a sliieldtail. 
rough-tailed (mf'tiild), a. Hating a rough tail, 
as a snako : specifically said of the Urojwliitlic. 
rough-tree (ruf'tre), n. Ii’'ant. : (o) Arough un- 
finished mast or spar, (i) The part of a mast 
above the deck.— Rough-tree rails, a timber form- 
ing the top of tile bulwark. 

roughwing (ruf'wiug), n. 1. A British moth, 
riitlicocliroa rugosana. — 2. A rough-winged 
swallow. 

rough-winged (ruf 'wiugd), a. Having tho out- 
er web of the first primary re- 
trorsoly serrulate, ns a swallow 
of tho subfamily Fualidoprociiimc. 

The common rongh'- winged swallou of tlic 
United States is Stcli/uloptcnjx scrri]>f'nnis. 

It closely resembles the bank -swallow. 

rough-work (ruf'werk), r. t. To 
work over coarsely, without re- 
gard to nicety, smoothness, or 
finish. 

Tims yon must continue till you liave 
ronrjK-uronffht all jour work from end to 
end. J. Moxon, .Mectiaidcal E-\ercl8cs. 

rouket, r. A Middie English form 
of nicl:'^. 

roulade (rU-lad'), »• [< F. 

lade, < roulcr, roll, trill : sec 
III vocal mtf.dc, a melodic 
lislimont consisting in a rapid suc' 
cession of tones sung to a single 
syllable; a run. 

roulet, c. An obsolete form of 
roll. 

rouleau (rd-16'), >i.; pi. roidcaux (rlidoz', F. rd- 
lo'). [< F. rouleau, a roll, a roll of paper, dim. 

of OF. roulc, a roll j see roll.] 1, A roll, snccin* 
cully — (fl) A roll uf naporcontaluhiRa hpccllk-il nuiau'.T o( 
culns of (he sixiuv Uenornlnatioa. 

In hrlKht confUBlon open rdif/rm/j lie. 

Popt', The Pftskct-l'nhle, 1 Si. 
irer (shoM lap n roa/entO. Here ‘s yohl — poUl, Josephine, 
Will rescue us from this iletestcil iluiipeoii 

JiirroH, Werner, i. 1. 

(fO In au7/ujfpv, n larpe piping or mumletl litjthig: gciu'* 
nillj used In the plural : a«, « trimnilnp of ronffaitr. 

2. Miht., one of a collection of round bundles 
of fascines tied together, wliicli servo to cover 
licsiegors or to mask the head of a work. — 
Rouleauofblood*corpuscles, the peculiar nmuiponicnl 
that the rod hlo>id*curpusctes tend tu assiuiu' n lien dra^^ n 
from the 6).«lom, forming cjUiulrlenl columns, like rolls 
or piles uf coins. 

rouletf, u. An obsolete form of roulette. 
roulette (rd-lct'), ». [< F, rouhtte, a little 

wheel, a vaster, etc., also a game so onlled, fcm. 
dim. of OF. rouh, a wheel, a roll, etc.: see ro//.] 

1. An engravers’ tool, used fur producing a 
series of dots on a copperplate, and in mezzo- 
tint to darken any jiart which has boon too 
much bnrni**li(Ml, Itonlettca are of t«o kinds one Is 
shaped like the rowil of a spur; the other has the rowel 
at right angles with the shaft, thiek In the middle and dl< 
ininlshing to«anl the sides, « hteh are notched and sharj^- 
ened to a series of line TK>lnt.s. A similar instrument Is 
used in mechatileal d^a^vl^g, and in plotting It isdlppefl 
into Indi.a Ink, so ttiat the (Kitnt.s Imprint a dotted line as 
the wheel Is jia-sseil over the paper 

2. A cylindrical object used to curl liair tii>on, 
whether of the head or of a wig. — 3. In 

a curve traced by any point in the plane of a 


Roiii;h 

M.TiinificU out 
er wet) p )fl y( 
fir^t priiu.ir) of 
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roulroul, n. [Native name. See Itollulus.'] A 
bird of tlio genus lloUitlus. 
rouly-poulyt, n. An obsolete foim of roig- 
pohj. 

roumlf, f. and 11 . An obsolete form of room^. 
rouin^, II. Same as room". 

Boumanian, «. and n. See Sumanian. 
Boumansh, a. and ». Same as Somansh. 
Roumelian, a. and «. Same as Bumelian. 
rount, See roiintP. 
rouni, «. See romiiP. 

Hcrknc to my roim. 

Morris and Skeat, Spec, of Early English, II. iv. (A) 44. 
Lenten ys conic with love to tounc, 

With blosnicn ant with bridtlcs rownc (birds’ song]. 
IlUson, Ancient Songs (cd. 1829), I. 03. (Ualliicell.) 

rounce (rouns), «. [Origin nneortain.] 1. In 
printing, a wheel-pnlloy in a band-press, which 
winds and unwinds girths that draw the tj-pe- 
form on tlie bed to and from impression nudor 
the platen. See cut under jiriiithig-prcss. — 
2. A game of cards, played with a full pack 
hy not more than nine persons. Encli player 
starts with fifteen points, and for every trick bo takes 
subtracts one from the score ; tho player wlio first rcaclios 
zero wins. 

rounce-handle (rouiifi'bftn''dl), w. In printiuff, 
the crank uttaclicd to tho roiinco, by which it 
is turned. Sec printing-press. 
rounce valf. rouncivalf (roun'so-val, -si-vnl), n. 
and a. [Also ronccval. rnneival; so called in 
allusion to tho gigantic bones, bolioved to bo 
those of Charlemagne’s heroes, said to liavo 
been dug up at Itonccsralles (F. Jtoncevaux), 
a town at tiie foot of tho PyTonocs, where, 
according to tho old romnneos, tho army of 
(diarlemaguo was routed by tho Saracens.] 

1. n. 1. A giant; hence, anything very largo 
and strong. 

Hereof I take it comes that seeing a great woman ve 
say she 1ft a Jtotincevall. I'ot. 22. b, (cd. IGOOy (A’nrrft.) 

2. The marrowfat pea: so called from its largo 
size. 

And set, os a dainty, thy rwn<ir<i/ pease. 

Tuf.*rr, January 's Husbandry, st. 8. 
Aiiotlier Iscning-mnn), sttimldlng at the Thrvsholtl, 
tumbled in Ids Dish of Jiouncfrah before 1dm. 

/tronn*, Jovial Crew, v. 
Tnun Cicero, that wrote In prose, 

So c.alTd from rotmcrral on 's nose. 

.l/w»an<m /VfioVr (1G5C). (A’nr^jt.) 
Ifi Staffordflldre, gardcn-roMiicirrt/n sown In tbe Oehls 
kernel well. itortimrr. Husbandry. 

II. < 1 . Largo; strong; robustious. 

Dost roaro, btdcldn? dost roarc? tirnst a goodrmoin’. 
uall mice to cry Ijuitborne «V Candle-light. 

DfKkrr, IIuinoroiiB Toet (Works, e<l. Tcarson, I. 243). 

rounceyt, rounciet, ». See ronneg. 
rounclet, **. ^ An obsolete form of runlle. 
rouncyt (roun'.*?!), n. [Also rounceg, rouncie; 

< Mil. ronneg, rounsic, rounce, roun.se, rouncin, 

< OF. rowem, ruacin, ronci, F. rou.s.sin = Pr. rossi, 

rod, roncin = Cat. rod = Sp. rodn = Pg. roc/m 
= It. ronaono, ronxino, n nag, hack (whence 
Sp. rodnante = OF. ro.ssinantc, n miserable 
luick, the name of Don (Quixote’s hor.se), < ML. 
rundnus ; origin uncertain; perhaps < G. nm, 
a liorse (> F. ro.«?.sr, u poor horse, sorry’ jade), = 
E. : see horse^. The W. rlocnsi, n rough- 

coated liorse, is perhaps < E.] 1. A common 

liavkney-hurse ; a nag. 

He rood u|H>n a rtmnf/ ns be eotitbe. 

Cltaticfr, (Jen. I’lvl. to <*. T., I. 390. 
Tbe «nr horse Is tenned dextrarlnu. no le<l by tbe ecinlre 
vitb Idft rigid hnml; the ninclnus, or rounen/, was the 
liorse t»f an nttendant or sen*nnt. 

S. Dotrrll, Tnica in England, I. 74, note. 



Roulette 


given curve wlien this plane rolls on this cun’O 
over another curve. — 4. A game of vhanct*, 
played at a table, in the venter of whivli is a 
vavity surmounted by a revolving disk, tlie cir- 
cumference of which is generally divided into 
JiR compartments colored black and red alter- 
nately, and numbered 1 to ilG, with a zero and 
double zero. The person in charge of the t.able (the 
banker or talllcnr) Bets the disk in rnollon, and ciiuseft a 
ball to revolve on it in an opjHisIto direction. This ball 
finally drops into one of the compartments, tbiiR tletcr- 
mining the winning number or color. Tbe players, of 
whom there m.ay be any miinber, may stake on a figure or 
a group of figures, on even oi odd number, or on tliolilaek 
or red. Should tlio player stake on a single figure and be 
succe.ssful, be wins 3.0 timesbls stake. The amount varies 
in the event of success on other chances. 


2, A vulgar, coarse woman. JJalliiceU, 
round^ (round), a. niid n. [Early mod. E. also 
roivnd ; < ME. round, roirnd, rondc = D. rond = 
MHG. runt, G. rnnd = Dan. Sw. riind, < OF. 
rond, roonf, roond, F. rond = Pr. redon, redun 
= Cat. redd, rodd = Sj». Pg. rotunda, redondo = 
It. rotondo, rilondo, < L. rotundns, like a wheel, 
rouiul, circular, spherical, (.rota, awheel; see 
rofai, and cf. rotund. lienee ult. roundel, 
roundclag, rondeau, rnndlct,e{c.] I, a. 1. Cir- 
cular, or roughly so; plane, without angles, 
and having no axis much longer than any 
other. 

Jtound was Ids face, ami cainusc was his nose. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 14. 

This )]e of Mylo Is an c. niyle nortlic from Candy ; It 
was called Melos, and is roundeft of all yles. 

jS»r Jt. Cuijlfortle, l’ylgrj*ningo, p. (12. 

For meals, a round tray Is brought In, and placed upon 
a low stool. E. ir. Lane, Mo<lcnt Egj’pllans, I. 20. 

2. Having circular sections: ns, rowiid columns; 
round chambers. Sec round bodies, below. — 


round 

3. Spherical; globular; compressed about a 
center; collected into a shape more or less ex- 
actly spherical. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world. Milton, P. L., ill. 419. 

4, Without comers or edges ; convex, not elon- 
gated, and unwrmkled; bounded by lines or 
surfaces of tolerably uniform curvatiu’e. 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools [deer] . . . 
Should . . . have their roxmd haunches gored. 

. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 25. 

In person he was not very tall, but exceedingly rotind; 
neither did his bulk proceed from his being fat, but 
windy ; being blown up by a prodigious conviction of bis 
own importance. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 312. 

He [the King of Saxony] Is of medium height, with slop- 
ing, rmind shoulders. i\ C. Crawford, English Life, p. 87. 

6. Proceeding with an easy, smooth, brisk mo- 
tion, like that of a. wheel: as, a round trot. 

A round and flowing utterance. Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 
Hound was their pace at first, but slacken’d soon. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

6. Well-filled; full; liberal or large in amount 
or volume: as, “good round sum,” Shah,, M. of 
V., i. 3. 104. 

I lay ye all 

Dy the heels and suddenly, and on your lieads 
Clap round fines for neglect. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 4. 84. 

7. Not descending to unworthy and vexatious 
stickling over small details. 

Clear and round dealing Is tho honour of man’s nature. 

Bacon, Tnitli (ed. 18CT). 

8. Not prevaricating; candid; open. 

I will a rot/nd unvarnIsh’d tale deliver. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. iX). 

9. Without much delicacy or reserve; plain- 
spoken: ns, a round oath. 

W’lmt shall be done? Ho will not hear, till feel : 

1 must bo retold with him. Shak.,T. of A., il.2. 8. 
The kings Interposed In a rettnd and princely manner; 
not only by ivav of rcnue.st and persuasion, but also by 
way of protestation nml menace. Bacon. (Johnson.) 

lOf. Severe; harsh. 

Your reproof is somethltig too round. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 
Hie deputy began to be in passion, and told the govern- 
our that, If ho were so rotnuf, he would be retoid too. 

Il’»nf/ir^>, Hist. Kew England, I. 09. 

1 1 . Periodic ; beginning and ending at tho same 
position or state of things, and that without re- 
versal of the direction of advance: as, a round 
journey. 

Tlie roi/nd year 
Will bring all fruits and virtues here. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

12. Filled out roundly or symmetrically; made 
complete in senao, symmetrical in form, and 
wcll-hahineed in eadonce; well-turned: said of 
a sentence or of literary style. 

Ills style, tliough round and comprehensive, was in- 
cumbered sometimes by parentbeses, and became dllllcult 
to vulgar iniderstaiulliigs. Bp. Fell, Life of llaimnond. 
If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, 

And truth cut short to make a period rot/mf, 

1 judged a man of sense conld scarce do isorsc 
Tlmn caper in tlio inorris-dnnce of verse. 

Coirpcr, Table-Talk, 1. 517. 

13. Written, as a number, xvith one or more 
“round figures,” or ciphers, at the end. See 
round number, bolow. — 14. In anat. and xodl.: 
(a) Circular; annular, (h) Cylindric ; terete, 
(r) Potinul ; globose or globular; spherical. — 
15. In ardi., round-arched or -vaulted; charac- 
terized by tho presence of round arches or a 
barrel-vault. 

The distinctly Gothic type of capital, which finds one 
of Its earliest illustrations In tho round portion of the 
choir of tbo Catlicdral of Scnlfs. 

C. II. Moore, Gotlilc Areliltccture, p. 201. 
In round numbers, considered in the aggregate; with 
disregard of tho smaller elements of a number or num- 
bers, or of minute calculation: ns, in round numbers a 
population of 90,000. 

She [the United Slates] 1ms risen, during one simple 
centurj" of freedom, in round numtrrft from two millions 
to forty-live. Gladstone, Might of Kight, j). 175. 

The earth In Its motion round the sun moves in round 
TiMintfrs 20 miles In a second. Stokes, Light, p. 22S. 

Round arch, bolting, cardamom. See the nouns.— 
Round bodies, in gcom., the sphere, right cone, and light 
cylinder. — Round clam, one of many different edible 
clams of rounded or subcircular figure, ns of the families 
Venerid/r and Mactrid/r: distingtUsbed from long clam, 
ns .Vjnd/r. Solenid/c, etc.; especially, the qiiabog, Venus 
incrcenarin of the eastern United .States, and Cunevssta- 
ininru of tbe raclflc coast. Sccquahog, fiVffr-nrcA-.— Round 
com. See conil. — Round dance, a dance in wbicb the 
dancers arc arranged in a circle or ring, or one in which 
they move in circular or revolving figures, as in a waltz, 
polka, etc.: opposed to sqtiare dunce. — Round dock. 
See docA-i, 2, — Round-edge file, round file. See /?/ci. — 
Round flBb, game. See the nouns.— Round bening, 



round 

a cliipeoid flsh of the genus Stmmeus. The species so 
called in the United States is E. teres, of the Atlantic 
const, of a terete or fusiform llgure, olivaceous above 
and silvery on the sides and belly, witli small mouth and 
fins and large eyes.— Round Jack. See jacAri.— Round 
Jacket. Same as rmindabmit, 6. 

When ho wore a round Jacket, and showed a man’elous 
nicety of aim in playing at marbles. 

(George Eliot, Aliddlomarch, Finale, 

Round-Joint file. Seo/fd.— Round knife, ligament, 
mackerel, meal. Sec the nouns.— Round number, 
a number evenly divisible by tens, hundreds, etc., or a 
number forming an idlquot part of one so divisible, as 10, 
2j. 76, 100, 760, 1,000, etc.: used especially U’itli reference 
to approximate or indeflnite statement. 

Nor is It unreasonable to make some doubt whether, in 
the first ages and lone lives of our fathers, Moses doth 
not sometime account uy full and round numbers ... as 
in the age of Noali it is delivered to bo just five hundred 
when he begat Sem ; where.as perhaps he might be some- 
what above or below tliat roimd and complete number. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 1, 

This, still pursuing the round-number system, would 
supply nearly five articles of refuse apparel to every man, 
woman, and child in this, the greatest metropolis of the 
world. 

Mayheto, London Labour and London Poor, II. f»20. 
Round 0 . (a) Sec Ot. (6) A corruption of the word 
rondo, common In Englisli music-books of the e.arly part 
of the eighteenth century.— Round ore. Same asffap- 
ore.— Round plane. Seej)fa»f2.— Round pound. Sec 
pounds . — Round pronator, the pronator radii teres 
(which sec, under pronator).— Round robin. See round- 
roWn, 5.— Roundsbore-berrlng. See Arrrin<7.— Round 
shot, seam, table, tower, etc. .''cc the nouns.— Round 
tool, (a) In wood-working, a chisel with n round nose, 
used for making concave moldings, (h) In senUengraT- 
ing, a tool with a round bead-llkc end, used for pur- 
poses very filmllar to those of the bead-tool.— Roimd 
turn, the passing of one end of a rope, attached by the 
other end to some moving obj ect, completely around a post 
or timber-head, so as to give a strong hold. This Is com- 
monly done to check the movement of a vessel coming Into 
her berth, or the like: hence the saying fo bring a ]>crfon 
up with a round turn, to stop him suddenly in doing or 
saying something: administer an cfTcctual check to him. 
—Round zedot^. See zedoary. s=Syn. See ronndriew. 

H. n. 1. ThatTvhielihnsrouiidncss; urouud 
(spherical, circular, cylindrical, or conical) ob- 
ject or group ol objects; a round part or picoo 
of something: as, a round of beet. 

Well dress fsornc children! 

Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white, 
With rounds of vosen tapers on their heads. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 4. GO. 

Over their sashes the men wear rounds of stifToned rus- 
set, to defend their brains from tlic piercing fervor. 

Sandgn, Tiavailes, p. W. 

As tills pale taper’s earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round (the moon}. 

Tennyson, St Agnes' Eve. 

Tlio arches of the rotrnd (circular stage] rest on hca ^7 
rectangular piers of truly Roman etrcngili. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 133. 
Specifically— (a) A rung of a ladder or n chair, or any sim- 
ilar round or splndlc-sliaped piece Joining side- or corner* 
pieces by its ends. 

That lowliness Is young ambition's ladder; . , . 

But ^'hen he once attains the utmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Shak., J. C., 11. 1. 24. 

Wlicre all the rounds like .Tacob'a ladder rise. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, li. 220. 

(b) In arch., a molding llio section of which Is a segment 
oi a circle or of a curved figure dWfcrlng but Utile from a 
circle. 

2, In ari, form rounded or curved and stand- 
inje free in nature or representation; specifi- 
cally, the presentation in sculpture of complete 



Figure in the Kotind. 

The Slecpin;: Ariadne, in the V.itican Museum. 


roiindncss, represonted with its projection on 
all sides, as in nature, free from any ground, 
as distinguished from relief; used 'H-ith the 
definite article, especially With reference to 
sculptures of human and animal figures. 

The progress of sculpture In the round from the Bran- 
chldte statues to the perfect art of Phcldias maybe traced 
through a series of transition specimens. 

C T. Neicton, Art and Archa;ol., p, 81. 

To the training In this scliool.aiul the Imidt of drawing 
from the round , ... we may be Indebted for the careful 
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drawing and modeling of the details of his pictures which 
distinguish ^lantegna from all his contemporaries. 

The Century, XXXIX. S9C. 

3. A circle; a ring or coil; a gathering in a 
circle or company, as of persons. [Rare.] 

Him [tlie serpent] fast sleeping soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self-roH'd. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 183. 

Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into a round of 
politicians at Will’s. Addison, Spectator, No. 1. 

4, A circuit of action or progression; a going 
about from point to point or from one to an- 
other in a more orloss definite series; a range 
or course through a circle of places, persons, 
things, or doings: as, a round of travel or of 
visits ; a round of duties or pleasiu’es ; the story 
went the rounds of tho papers. 

Come, ladies, shall we take a round? as men 
Bo walk a mile, nomcii should talk an hour 
After supper; *tls their exercise. 

Beau, and FI., Phllaster, ii. 4. 

Ho walks the round up and down, through eveiy room 
o' tho house. B. Jonson, Hpicmnc, iv. 2. 

Thro* each rclnrnlng Year, may that Hour be 
Distinguish'd in the Bounds of all Eternity. 

Congrere, To Cynthia. 
The trivial round, tlie common t.ask, 

Would ftiriiLslt all wc ought to ask; 

Room to dcn\ ourselves; a road 
To bring us dally nearer Cod. 

Kcble, Christian Year, Morning. 

6. A fixed or prescribed circuit of going or 
doing, supposed to be repeated at regular inter- 
vals; a course ortourof duly: ns,n policcinnn’s 
or a sontiners round; tbe rounds of postmen, 
milkmen, newsmen, etc.; a round of inspection 
by a military ofiicer or guard. 

We must keep a roimd, and a sti-ong watch to-niglit 

Fletcher, Humorous IJcntenant, ill. f». 

They accompany the military guards fn their nightly 
rounds llirotigii the streets of tho metropolis. 

E. ir. Sxtne, Modern Egyptians, I. 14.3. 
Tlic \\*isc old Doctor went his round. 

Whittier, Suow-Ik>und. 

6. A complete or continuous circuit or course ; 
revolution or range from beginning to end, or 
without limit; sweep; scope; sphere: ns, the 
rounds of the planets; the whole round of sci- 
ence. 

They hold that the Blood, wliicli hath a Olrculatlon, 
and fctcholh a Botnid cveiy 24 Honrs n!>onl the Bodj , is 
quickly repaired again. Uotrcll. Letters, 1. II. 21. 

In the Glorious Bound of Fame, 

Great Marlbro, still the same. 

Incessant nins his Course. 

Congreve, rindarlc Odes, i. 
Thy pinions, universal Air, . . . 

Arc delegates of harmony, and bear 

Strains that support the Seasons In their roinid. 

Wordnvorth, Power of Sounil, x!l. 

Hceeems, Indeed, to have nin the whole rmindof know- 
ledge, Sumner, Hon. Jolm Pickering. 

So nms the round of life from hour to hour. 

Tennyson, Circumstance. 

7. A bout or turn of joint or reciprocal net ion ; 

a cour .‘'0 of procedure by two or more, cither 
coniiileto in it.solf, or one of n Bcrics inth intor- 
niis.sions or renewals; as, of npjdnusi*; 

a round at cards; a round of golf (a course of 
play round the whole extent of tlie golfing- 
ground). 

Women to cards may he compar’d ; wc pl.ay 
A roimtf or two, wlicii ns’d, wc throw nway. 

Granrille, Epignuns and ('Imractcrs, 

The simultaneous start with which they luereaseil tbelr 
dUlniice by at least a f.athom, on hearing tho door-tiell 
jingling all <»vcr the house, would have ensiircil n round 
of npiilanse from any niidlence In Eui ope. 

Whyte Mclrillc, While Rose, I. lil. 
Specifically— (a) In pugilOnn, one of the series of Imnts 
constituting a prizc-llght or a Eparriiig-mntch. A itmnd 
may Inst for a certain specified length of time, ns three 
mlnule.s, or until one of the combatniitB Is down. 

He stood up to the Bnnhiiry nmn for three minutes, and 
pollslied liim off In fourmon/x, 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxlv, 

Tlic second round in this diplomatic encounter closed 
with the British govenimcnt fairly discomfited. 

//, Adams, Albert Galhithi, p. 640. 

(b) A boat of shooting, as at a target, in saluting, or In 
battle, clUicr with flrcamis or with hows, in which a 
certain number of shots arc delivered, or In which tho 
participants shoot or fire hy tin ns. 

The first time 1 1 cvlewcd my regiment they . . . would 
salute with some rounds fired before iny door. 

B. Franklin, Antohlog , p. 2.39. 

Tho "Notional Bound,*' shot by the Indies of Great 
Britain at all public meetings, constats of 48 arrows at GO 
yards, and 24 arrows at .60 vards. 

M. and IF. Thompson, Arclicry, p. 12. 

(c) A bout of toast-drJnklng ; tho drinking of n toast or of 
a set of toasts hy tho persons round n table; also, a toast 
to 1)0 drunk hy the company. 

Them that drank the when they crowneil their 

heads with folly and foigetfuliicas, niid their cups with 
wine and noises. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 016. 


round 

Tho Tories arc forced to borrow their toasts from tlieir 
antagonists, and can scarce find beauties enough of their 
o\vn Bide to supply a single round of October. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 8. 

(d) A bout of drinking participated in by a number of per- 
sons; a treat all round: as, to pay for tlie round, (c) In 
vocal music, a short rhythmical canon at tlie unison, in 
which tho several voices enter at equal iuteivals of time : 
distinguished from a catch simply in not being necessarily 
humorous. Hounds have always been very popular in Eng- 
land. Tlie earliest specimen is the famous “Sumer is 
l-cumcn In," wliich dates from tho early part of the thir- 
teenth century, and is the oldest example of counterpoint 
extant. Also called rondo, rota. 

Some jolly slieplierd sung a lusty round. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, vii. C. 
A Bound, a Bound, a Bound, Boyes, a Bound, 

Let Mirth fly aloft, and Soriow be drown’d. 

Brenwe, Jovial Crew, iv. 1. 
In tlic convivial Bound, in which each voice chases, so 
to speak, the different movements in the same order. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p, 213. 
(/) Same as round dance (which sec, under I.). 

A troiipo of Fnunes and Satyres far away 
within the wood were dauiicing in a rownd. 

Spenser, K. Q., I. vi. 7. 
Tread wc softly in a round, 

Whilst tho hollow murmuring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, f. 2. 

8. Sflmcasr^)««^7^?/. — 9. Ammumtion for a sin- 
glo shot or volloy: as, to supply a marksiiitan 
or a company with forty rounds.^lO. In the 
mnndgc, a volt, or circular tread.— 11. A brew- 
ers* vessel for holding beer while undergoing 
the final fermentation. 

It >vaB at one lime the practice amongst tlie Scotch 
brewers to employ tbe fermenting rounds only, and to 
cleanse from these directly into the casks. 

Spnn^ Encyc. Manvf., I. 400. 

Cog and round. See cng'^.-~ Gentleman of the round. 
Sec nrntfrman.— Hollows and rounds. Sec hollow^.— 
In tne round, in nrf. See dcf. 2, above.— Round of 
beef, a cut of tlic thigh through and across the bone. 

Instead oflioliing or stewing a piece oHhcronndofbccf, 
for example, the Mount Desert cooks broil or fiy it. 

The Century, XL. 602. 

To cut tho round. See volt. 
roimd^ (roiiTul), ar/r.i [< >IK. round; < rounds, 
G.] Roundly; vigorously; loudly, 

I pcync mo to ban an Imuteyn spoche, 

And ringc it oute ns round as gotli a belle. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Pardoner’s Talc, 1. 46. 

roundMTound).r(f7r.“ and prey). [Trop.anapbetic 
form of arou?n7; seenround.] I, adv. 1. On all 
sides; so as to surround or make tlio circuit of. 
See round about, below. 

Thine enemies shall cast n trench about thee, and com- 
p.ass tlicermnid, ami keep thee in on every side. 

Luke xix. 48. 

When he alighted, he surveyetl me round with great ad- 
miration. Swift, OnlliNcr’s Travels, i. 2. 

2. With a revolving or rotating movement or 
course; in a circular or curvilinear direction; 
around: as, to go I'ound in a circle; to turn 
round and go tbo other way. 

He that is giddy thlt»ks tho world turns round. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 20. 

3. In or within a circuit : round about. 

TJic longest way round is tho shortest way home. 

popular saying. 

Bound and arouml the sounds were cast, 

Till echo Boomed an answering blast. 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 10. 
A brutal cold ciiuntry thi.i. . . . Never ... a stick 
thicker than your linger for Roven mile round. 

II. tiingslcy, Gcolfry Hamlyn, v. 

4. To or at this place or time tliroiigh a circuit 
or circuitous course. 

Time is romc round, 

And where I did begin, there Rhall I end. 

Shak., J. C., V. o. 2.3. 
Tally-ho coach for Leicester ’ll be round In half an-hour, 
and don’t wait for nobody. 

T Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 
Once more the blow, dumb years 
Bring Ihoh* avenging cycle round. 

Whittier, Mithridates at Chios. 

5. In eircnmfcronco: as, a tree or a pillar 40 
inches round. — 6. In a circling or circulating 
course; through a cirelo, ns of persons or things: 
as, there was not food onongh to go round; to 
pass round among the company. 

The Invitations were sent round. Scott. 

7. In a oomploto round or series ; from begin- 
ning to end. 

She named tlie ancient heroes round. Swift. 

Thu San Franciscans now cat tho best of grapes, cher- 
ries, and pears almost the year round. 

Dublin Univ. Mag., Feb., 1872, p 224. 
All round. («) over the whole place ; in every direction. 
lb) In all respects; for all puiposes: also used adject ively: 
as. a clever ffH-round writer or actor ; a good horse for ali- 
ronnd work. 


round 

One of the quietest, but, nil round, one of the brainiest 
merchants and flnanelei-s in the United Slates. 

Harper'^ Mag., liXXVII. 241. 
Luff round. See Roundabout. (n)[-ll)mtf,ndv.l 

(1) In nil opposite direction; wltli reversed position; so 
as to face tlie otlier way. 

Slic'a turned licr riclit and rm/nd about, 

And the keinbc fell fnte her ban*. 

Lodg .l/niVr//(Cliild's ballads, II. 82). 

(2) AH around ; in every direction. 

When he Rivetli you rest from all your cmcmlcs round 
n&ont, so that yc dwell In safety Dent. xll. 10. 

Jtound about are like Tonibes for hh wines and children, 
but not so Kreat and falre. J'urchar, rilKrlnmco, ji. ‘JSS 
On the other side . . . stood a prent square Toner, ami 
rotind about the rubbish of many other llulldintrs. 

Mauudrdl, Aleiipo to .Icrusalcin, p, 17. 
(6) [Abo}tt, prep ] On every side of ; all round. 

And he nnulo daikncss pavilions r<iriwtf about him, dark 
waters, and thick clonds of the skies 2 Sain. xxil. 12. 

The skins liatiglni; rotind about Ids head, Imcke, and 
shoulders. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 101. 
And lioars the Muse** in a ilnp 
Aye round about .Io^e■H altar slnp 

Milton, 11 I'enseroso, I. -IS. 

To bring round, see On in;. 

“■What's tlie tnatlcr, MotherY ’ said 1, >slien we hatl 
brought her a little r<»ifnd DiHrus, kittle Dorrit, I. 2. 
To COmO round. See come. 

He was jdioiil as plib-tonptied a Jiieohin nsyouM w l«h to 
seeibutnow in} jouiipman has come round handpunn 1}. 

II. It. .S’fmrf, Uhltow n, }>. 

To fly, got, go, turn round. See the \cri»s —To pass 
round the bat. Ste/mM. 

II. 1. (hifvi'n sid(' of; siirroutiding; 

oneiridin^' : as, thc« people stood round him; t<» 
pul a rope round a poM. 

H lhi>u JO} hoe, whose hue Is one with mine, 

I, ni.ddi n, renii'i (liee, niultlen, Iiln<i iii} belt. 

7Vnnv<“n, llt>I> iJrall. 

2. t ’ireuitoiivlv nboiit : as, a niinblo round the 
]iark; to spil mn/o/ ( 'ujie Horn; a jourm‘N round 
the \^ orld. 

He Ud llie lieronnoid 
The eonJlnes of the bhst Ktji'l.ui pnnind. 

/>ri/(fcn .Ihirld. > I, 

Ihe met (••‘‘■ful ixpuiltloii rutind l .ipe |k.h<b'r. in tup 
;<><>n Pjiri. wl nliond (iiroupii Ihirope eielted n Ptdrlt id 
adMntnn. In nil forclpmrs 

fi'nicc '•niirce I'f the Mle. U, 

To como round, got round, etc sm- the urt'» 
round* (round), » (s U. round, = (t, 

rutidm, boeoine round, rundm. iimke round. = 
Jsw. vutidit =s I)an. runi(», nmko mund. = T. 
rondir, become round: from tie* a<lj. { in <lefs, 
1.. 1. o. and II.. It. H. nillier from tlu* ad\ erb) : 
seo nniuilK o., roiindK <tdr ) I. fn/M'. 1, To 
i»i\i' roiindiie^-s or ndundily to; make circu* 
lar. spherical, cviindrical, conical, c(»iive\, or 
curvid; form uitb a rouml or curved outline: 
as. to nninil the ed^'es of un \ thin;;: I he nmiuh d 
<’oriiers of a piano <ir of a book. 

^ f fliall iml riuind the tonurs <d >our In tIs 

I.o xlx 27 

Till flpuri s on sow ml of our ui'nIi rn nu lisln nfe rnl*i.<l 
and roiiiolrd to a\try gnat in'rfi ctloa. 

Ad'ttfH .\iiclint Medal* 111 
bnll lh( d"?, llts rout, dfil tin tin li'-irili, lit* iio*» • 
tw t' II ids I'aw », f,i»l n‘ln p .S Judd ll.’irv’oil. 1 IT 
Ibninltis of Ittimni art h|t< itnre < oiitr<dlc.| tlir 
tiiliuls Ilf nrtl>'li find Indiind llnin to mlnjit the rew/id'd 
mllit r ill in the iMilnti d nri li 

J .1 .s'l/uxond’. Ital) and IJreice, ji jiil 

2. To fdl out roundly or sMiiiiietncallx ; com- 
jileto op perfei-t Ml form or sub-t;inec 

A qinint, ler*e, (lurid Ptjb', ri'iaii/<d Inlo perliMlH and 
cadeinlit Sinft ^l^»e 

Oinird I'll 'IS are i‘‘*^nce- Iho are oiir Kod*!, tin) 
rnioid and ennoble (he ni"U p irti.il and r'irdid w .i\ of ll> 
trip Ilu\rr' •!, Nuniimll'l and i:<all*t 

Hell IS U\id tu round a fM r'‘'tii'illt} flint wllllo tmdi- 
thnnil .'''■fcdinon, roels nf Ninvric'i, i» .'-"2 

3. 'I’o till out the cirelo or term of; brint; to 
completion; fim*-li off. 

M V arc anch 

As ilrinins arc made on. and our Illlle llfi* 

Is roundrd w Hh ii xb ej». .S7.nl Ti ni|M it, li . 1 lf.*« 

I Hki v«mr idcture Imt I fain would fM* 

A fk» t» b of what jour jir^pmlsed land will lie 
tVhi'n 

'I he Iw tilth th century nm/id* a in-w deeiide. 

I(7.iHirr, The I'.inup.mm 

4. To t*ncir«-le ; encoinjinss; surround 

Am I iir.i he that rules great Mnivcli, 
Vioimd/./wUh k\cas fitli » r l!<*w Inp xlri anix"' 
(Irrrnr tiwl Ludg^. I.iK»klng (Mass f,,r l/md mul Hnp. 
I Would to I Sod lliat tin- Im Itishr w rge 
Mf gobh n nit till that must round m) bn>w 
IVere ruldiot steel Stulk , Kleli III , 1\ 1, O' 
With garlands of gri.it pearl Ids brow 
lU'glrl and r/ni;nfc(f 

I'letrlo-r {and anothrr), I'nlse One. HI. t 
6. To ifo. j»ass, or round; mak(' a eoiii>e 
round the limit or terminus of: ns, the ship 
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roiindeil Capo Ilorn; to round tlio corner of a 
street.— To round down, to overhaul downward, as a 
rope or tackle.— To round in, or round in on (nauL), to 
haul lu the slack of; ns, to roimd tn a ropo; to round in 
on a weather-brace.— To round off. (a) To finish off in a 
curved or rounded form ; give a rounding Itnish to : as, to 
rouad oJT tiic comers of a table or a marble slab. See 
ronnd‘Ojr file, under {b) To llnlsli completely; bring 
into a completed or perfected state. 

Just as little in the course of Its development in time 
as lu space la the body rounded ofT Into strict unit}'. 

Lotze, Mlcrocosnios (Inins.), I. 130. 

Positivo science, like coinmoii-scnse, treats objects as 
niiindrd-q/rtotals, ns "absolutes.'* J/i;id,XIJ. 121. 

To round out. («) To expamk distend, or All out In a 
rounded form : ns, n jinuiieli or n bust tvell romidfd out. 
(ti) To till out B>ininetrlc.ally or coiiiplclely : ns, to round 
Old a speech with apt Illustrations.— To round to, to haul 
by the wind when sailing free; bring (a vessel) head up to 
the wind preimratory to ielttiiggt» flic anchor. — To round 
Up. (o) To lieap or till uti so an to make round at top : n-s 
to rotind t/;> u inensure or grain, {b) In grnrhig regions, 
to ilrUe or bring together in close order : ns, to round up 
a scattered herd of cattle, (e) A*Afd., to Imnl up. ns the 
slack of a tope thiongli nslmillng-liloek, or u tackle which 
linngH loose by Its fall, (d) To scold or lepmve rotimlly ; 
bring to account. 

II. tnlrmtit, 1. To f^row or heconu* round; 
nctitiiro oiirvature, iihiiiipm'ss, roimdiifss, or 
rounded hijriiess. 

The queen \oiir tmitluT rownds apace. 

.SViuA., W, T., n. 1. Ifl 
All the Jnrrliig notes of life 
Seem hleniliiig 111 a ps.ilm. 

And all the angles of (he strife 
^tow reiindiny Jnt<* ealtn. 

WhittirT, My IValm. 

The fair pink Mofuns . . . ga\e way to small green 
splieris roirndtin; dal!} t«» (tdhorlud fruit. 

A*. T f**-**!*-, SomilMMh's Neighbors, p. 217. 

2. 'I'o go round iihout ; nmko a circuit ; go the 
rounds, as a guard. 

M Idle the} kt ep wnteb. 4ir nigtith nnindin'/ walk. 

j/tf/mi. 1*. Im. Iv. OV 
'*«> f» nnd* he to a fcp irate mind, 

I rom w lienee cletr no m«r> tin} In gln. 

7'c«ny<'«*ii. In .Memofinm, xlv. 

lb*' *treatn g«MS rotmdth't aw:i\ (tiroiigli the sward, 
lomllng snmewh it to the right, "licre tlie ground grad* 
iinll} ill «cends. Thf ('rnturg. .K.\X\ 1. 

3. To turn around or uImmiI; make ii luni. 

I in no n wli«» no l him ruuiolrd on llo lr hti 1«. 

And wutidi r d afti r him. 

J’« iiMi;»* fi. I'llle.-is and IHt.arrc. 

4. To hocoiio* full orliin^hed; develop inton 
<‘omplete<l or perfected type : Jis, the git 1 roiituh 
into the notnait. — 5. To bend or turn down- 
ward. as n whale; make nmdv to <live, ns n 
w iiale. hv cur\ ing it- small. Also rnuiid onf.— 
To roumf on, n* turn or agitii«t, n!»iise; ai'ill. 
tir»« t .a«. lie A f * n no* In n r.»ge. 

round- I roiiiol ). ♦. (With excrescent (/.ns in 
/»i»ioo/-’, ele.; < MIk fnintn, rotnon, no 
urn, < .\S. ntnutu (= Ol). ru«/n, MI), ruimn, 
rutjjif n = noion sr DlHi. rutf'it, Nlllti. 

n/nnj. tJ rountn, > oP. noor). wliispiT, mur- 
mur. < n//i. inNstert : .see noot.) I,t in/nf»', 
T<» speak h»w ; whisper; speak secretly; take 
counsel, 

I to* ►(••ward «*n km i s him m t adow n, 

W Hh tlie I mp‘ rottr fnr to r> tnt 
Atc/.nrd (’-"r if<' At* « (W « In r i* Mi Ir Kom , II, si). 

A not III r riM' o'-d to his f< i i« e lour. 

f Afiticer, 'quire’s T.slo, 1. 2”-. 

II, frori*-. To ndilri'*‘S or •-peiik to in u whis. 
per; utter in n whisper 

Mne roundr l nii'dlor In tin* eir and s.ild'M^nit d|M»,” 
111 wasnfhhimn a gr« it (.itiH. 

Mb s« rmoii to f IMw \ I., 1.'»|u 

I hi) relori with no alo oI», w hl-p* ring. ron»idin7. 
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At aief.»mr tlno beixprll lo<.t|(.hl\ rounded the llml 
1 oh tn Hie I »r tli it nii nilloti might tli .igiln-t tire rn»wn 
fnr'td'giii} /.«nd», *»ii the Ni w Yr.irs (V.mlng of Age. 
How ofti n miot I rt'und tJicr In the i u* — 

All no .tns are lawful to n lawful i nd* 

jSrvtntiivt, King and Ihmk, 11 Ibl. 

round-!, «. Mlk rtmu, < AS. run, a whisper, 
seeret, mysterv: s«m‘ nuind'-^, r^,ulld nrn<*.] A 
w liisper t>r whjsjM*ring; rlisciitn>r*; song, 
lx and nfgm II giT he ( 'bnihriml was old. 

(ptuaiiiM' Idin I am bode (no s- ige| In mndi r (dh ers**] nni, 
1 ro god« of elreiiincteloiiii 

6Vnr.n« rtnif AVf«ffit(n Ik T. S ), 1. I'm. 

roundabout (roinurn-hout o. and n. f< nuinil 
tihout, adveriual plirasr-: ser* mitnr/I, Offr., and 
ohtntt. adr.] I. o. 1. (Mreuitotm; fortuouH; in- 
rlin'cl . 

Illrls have nlwn)S a rotmd ttlniut wn} of sn}lng}CH before 
comp.iny. (AddswiitA, fJooil-nKtuied Man, Ii. 

'I he liiferejrccs of iMiliticul econoni) me true onI> I'eotutse 
they are dlscmerles by a roundabout pjocc«s of what the 
moral law eomnninds //. Social .Statics, p .'■02. 

2. Comprt'hfasivo; Inking ii wide range. 


round-armed 

Those sincerely follow reason, but, for want of having 
largo, sound, roundabout sense, have not a full view of all 
that relates to tlie question. 

Locke, Human Understanding. 
3. Encircling; surrounding; encompassing. 
Taller. {Imp, Diet,) 

II. «. 1. A largo horizontal revolving frame, 
carrying small wooden horses and carriages, 
sometimes elephants, etc., on or in which 
children ride; a moiTy-go-round. — 2. A round 
dnuco. 

The Miss Ilamboroughs . . . understood the jig and 
tlie roimdrtfcojd to perfection. Qoldmith, Vicar, ix. i. 

3. A scLMic of incessant revolution, change, or 
vicissitndo. [Karo.] 

lie sees that this great roundabout, 

The world, wltli all its motley rout, 

Churcli, army, physic, law, 

Its customs, niicl its bus'nesscs, 

Is no concern at all of his, 

And says — what sayshc? — "Caw!” 

Ct»K 7 >cr, The Jackdaw (trans.). 

4. An arm-chair with rounded hack and sides. 
— 5, A short coat or jacket for men and boys, 
w'ithout skirts, which fits tho body closely. 
Also round jacket. 

He s.anntcred obout the streets in a plain linen round- 
about. The Centurp, XXV. 170. 

C. A cvclonie storm. [Bonnudas.] 
roundaboutly (romnl'a-bont'li), adr. [< round- 
ahout^ a., •+• -?//-.] In a roundabout manner; 
circuit oiisly; indirect ly. [Hare.] 

He S. 1 I 1 I It much more lengthily and roimJfl^oi/fZi/. 

Ji. Broughton, Joan, I. 

roundaboutness (round ' a -bout " nes), n, [< 
rouutlahouf, a., + -ar.v.v.]*' Cireuitousiicss of 
course or manner; the quality of being round- 
about or (ortuou^i. [Hare.] 

(•olcrlilge's prnie writings have the same "vice of rmintl- 
nf-<'Utn^i'*,'' Sonlhpy ealli'd it, as his talk, imt without 
H- charm; the Kame emlleps Interj>"lntlf»ns. digressions 
and ai'olngle'^ — with tile s.ime stipenilmndancc of long, 
strange, ami haul words. Qunrtrrtg Jlev., CXLV. 77. 

round-all (round'ril), n. An acrobatic feat, 
.‘-^ee tin* (piotation. 

Doing . . . rimmAftHr (that's throwing yonrscU back- 
warih on to }oiir li'Uids nnd )*ack again to >our feet). 

,tffTt//.rir, l/uidiui I-nbour and I.ondon Poor, HI. 10-1. 

round-arched (round'iirclit), a. In arch., ehar- 
neterized by seinieinmlnr nre)je’«, as n stylo or 
n building, *a‘' nmuent Homan, Hyzantino, Ro- 
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.ovl 1 Hilling I f »]ic AlO-r) CJmrcIi of Vc/ch>, I r.infc. 

inanosfine, atul otlior eonstnietion, and tlie edi- 
fices in those styh‘s; also. Imving tho form of 
a round nreli, a'^ an architectural member. 

The traniM'rfc rHi*- (cbolr of N’o\on Cntliedrnl) alone 
are jHdntvd, atul the round arehrd longitudinal ribs are 
. . . mtu'h stilted. 

C. II. .Vrwjrc. Ootblc Arcliiloclnrc, p. -10. 
round-arm (round'iirm). a. In criclrt, swing- 
ing th(‘ arm round more (U* less horizontally, 
or done with the arm so used : as, a round-ai'm 
howler; vouud-arni howling. Dncj/c. Diet. 
round-armed (round'iirmd). a. In Iwxiiujf given 
with a horizontal swing of the aim. 

And tlie elune'y rotnubamu'd hit, even though It docs 
more linrni to (he recipient, Is not esteemed eo Idghly a3 
a slmlght tilt made diteetly fn)m the slioulder. 

,Snfiirt/a»/ A'cr., Ko. 1474. 




Pcf prtlc yules and 
nrycnt llirec roundels 
cniinterchanycd. 


round-backed 

round-backed (round'bakt), a. Having a round 
or curved back; showing unusual convexity of 
hack, especially between the shoulders ; round- 
shouldered. 

round-bend (round'bend), a. Bent in a certain 
curve: specifically said of fly-hooks, 
round-crested (round'kres'-'ted), a. Having a 
round crest; fan-crested: specific in the plu'ase 
rnund-crcstcd dticJc, the hooded merganser, io- 
phodtftcs cucuUatus. Caicshy^ 1731. See cut 
under merganser. 

roundel (roun'del), n. [Also roundlcy rondel, ron- 
die, rnndlc, in obsolete, technical, or dialectal 
uses; < ^lE. roundel, rundcl, rondel, < OF. ron- 
del, later rondeau, anything round and flat, a 
roimd plate, a round cake, etc., a scroll, dim. 
of rond, round: see round^. Cf. Sp. redondilUt 
= Pg. rcdo«fZ?7/i«, a roundel : searedondilla. Cf. 
rondeau, rondel.'] 1. Anything round; around 
form or figure ; a circle, or something of circular 
form. [Archaic except in some technical uses.] 
A roundel to set dishes on for soiling the tablecloth. 

Barct, 16S0. (UalUweU.) 
The Spaniardcs, vnitlng thcmsclucs, gathered their 
ivholo Flecte close together into a roundcU. 

Ilaklw/t'f: Vo;/ngcs, I, 59S. 
Come, put in his leg in the middle roundel [round liolc 
of stocks]. L. Jonson, Bartliolorncw Fair, iv. 4. 

Scales and roundlesto mount the pinnacles and highest 
pieces of divinity. Sir T. Droicne, Ilcligio Medici, i. 12. 
Those roinideZs of gold fringe, drawn out with cypress. 

Scott, Ivenilworth, \x. 
The roundels or “bulls’-eyes," so largely used in d«>- 
mestic glazing, Glas'i-inaK-inc;, p. 01. 

Specifically — (n) In her., a circular figure used as a bear* 
ing,and commonly blazoncd.not roun- 
del, but by a special name according to 
the tincture. Also roundlc, roundlct 
(b) In medieval armor: (1) A round 
shield made of osiers, wood, sinews, 
orropes covered witli leather, or plates 
of metal, or stuck full of nails in con- 
centric circles or other figures : some- 
times made wholly of metal, and gen- 
erally convex, but sometimes concave, 
and both jvitli and without the umbo 
or boss. (2) piece of metal of circu- 
lar or nearly circular form, (a) A verj' 
small plate sewed or riveted to clotli or leather as part of 
a coat of fence. (6) A larger plate, used to protect the 
body at the dtffaut do la cuirasse, where that on the left 
side was fixed, that on the right side movable to allow of 
the couching of the lance, and at the knee-joint, usually 
one on each side, covering the articulation. Also called 
disk, fc) In /erf., a bastion of a semicircular form, Intro 
duced by Albert Burer. It was about :i00 feet in diame- 
ter, and contained roomy casemates for troop'i. (d) In 
arch., a molding of semicircnlar profile. J. T. Clarke, 
(e) A fruit-trencher of circular form, 

2t, A dance in which the dancovs form a ring 
or circle. Also called round. 

Come, now a roundel and a falr>* song. 

Sfiak., M. .N, a, il. 2. 1. 
5. Same as rondel: .specifically applied by 
Swinburne to a form apparently invented by 
himself, nils consists of nine lines with two refrains, 
arranged as follows : a, h, a (and refrain); b, a, b; a, b, a 
(and refrain) — the refrain, as in the rondeau and rondel, 
being part of theflret line. The measure is unrestricted, 
and the refrain generally rimes >vilh the b lines. 

Slany a liimpnc for your holy daics 
That hlghtcn baladcs, roundels, virclaics. 

Chaucer, Good Women. 

All day long wc rode 
Thro’ the dim land against a rusliing wind, 

That glorious roundel echoing in our cars. 

Tennuson, .Merlin and Vivien. 

roundelay (roim'de-lro, ii. [< OF. roiidrict, 
dim. of rondel, ii roundel : see roundel. Tlie 
spelling roundelay npp.nr. simulates E. lay'^,'\ 

1. Any song in wliieli an idea, line, or refrain 
is continually repeated. 

Per. It fell upon a holy eve, 

Hey. ho, hallidayel 

Per. When holy fathers w’cnt to shrieve ; 
iri7. Now ginneth this roundelay. 

Wil, Now endeth our roundelay. 

Cud. Sicker, sike a roundlc never heard I none. 

Spenser, .Shop. Cal., August. 
Loudly sung his roundelay of love. Drydcn 

Miiilc linnet, lark, and blackbird g.ay 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 

Scott, Rokeby, Ii. 10. 

The breath of Winter . . . play.s a /omidr/ay 
Of death among the bushes and tlie leaves. 

Keats, Isabella, st, 82. 

2. Same as rondeau, 1. 

The roundelay, in which, after each strophe of the song, 
a chorus interposes with the same refrain. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 214, 

3. A dance in a circle ; a round or roundel. 

The fawns, satyrs, and nymphs did dance their rounde- 
lays. Uoivcll. 

As doth the billow there upon Charybdis, 

' That breaks itself on that wiiich it encounters, 

8o here the folk must dance their rmindclay. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vIL 24. 
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roundeleer (roun-do-ler'), «. [< roundel -I- ~ecr.] 
A writer of roundels or roundelays. [Rare.] 

In this path he must thus have preceded ... all con- 
temporary roundeleers. ^ribnefs Mag., IV. 250. 

rounder (roun'der), «. [< roiind\ v., + -crl.] 

1. One who or that which rounds or makes 
round ; specifically, a tool for rounding, or 
rounding out or oft, as a cylindrical rock-boring 
tool with an indented face, a plane used by 
wheelwrights for rounding off tenons, etc. — 2. 
One who habitually goes round, or from point 
to point and back, for any purpose ; especially, 
one who continually goes the round of misde- 
meanor, arrest, trial, imprisonment, and re- 
lease, as a habitual dninkard or petty thief. 

0 had made himself conspicuous ns a rounder, . . . 

and occupied much of his time in threatening employes 
of the various railroad companies. 

Philadelphia Times, 1880. 

A verj' large proportion of the inmates [of the work- 
house on Clackweirs Island) are “old rounders" who re- 
turn to the Island again and again. 

Christian Union, Aug. 25, 1887. 

During our civil war the regiments w’hicli were com- 
posed of plug-nglics, thugs, and midnight rounders, with 
noses laid over to one side as evidence of their prowess 
in bar-room mills and paiing-stonc riots, were generally 
cringing cowards in battle. The Century, XXXVI. 249. 

3. Something well rounded or filled out; a 
round or plump oath, or the like. [Colloq.] 

Though wc can all swear a rounder in the stockyard or 
on tJio <lrafting camp, as a inle wc are a happy-go-lucky, 
peaceable lot. Mrs. Campbell Praed, Head Station, p. 33. 

4. A round: an act or instance of going or pass- 
ing round. .Specifically— (o) A round of demonstrative 
speech orpioccdure : ns, they gave himarowndcr(a round 
of applause). 

Mrs. Cork . . . was off amid a rounder of “'ilmnk'c 
ma’am, thank c.” H. J>. Blackmorc, Christowcll, II. viil. 
(6) A complete run in the game of rounders. 

A rounder was when a player struck the ball with such 
force as to enable him to run all four bases and “get 
home." The Century. XXXIX. C37. 

5. pi. {(t) A game played with a soft and small 
ball and a bat of about 2 feet in length. About 
four or five tdayers arc on each side. The game is played 
on a groiiml in tlie form of a rectangle or pentagoij with 
a base at each angle; on one of these bases, called the 
“home,” the batsman st.-inds. When the ball is thrown 
toward the batter he tries to drive it away ns far ns lie 
can and secure a run completely round tlie boundarj-, or 
over any of the jiarlc of it, before he cun be hit by the ball 
secured and thrown at him l>y one of tlic opposite party. 
In some forms of the game the batter is declared out if 
he fails to strike the b.il). if he drives it too short a dis- 
tance to secure a run, or if (lie ball fn>m his bat is caught 
In tlic air by one the opposite party From rounders 
the game of base-ball has been developed. (/>) In Eng- 
land, Hgamc like fives, but played with a foot- 
ball. 

round-faced (round'fast), n. Haring around 
face: tis, (lie round-faced macaque, Mneaeus 
cyclopis. 

1 can give no other account of him but that he was 

prettv tail, round-faced, and one, I’m sure, I ne’er had 
seen before. Wycherley, J’laln Dealer, v. 1. 

roundfish (round'fish), n. 1. Tho common 
carp, Cyprinvs carpio. — 2. Tho shad-waiter or 
pilot-fisii, Coregonus quadrilatcralis ; the Mcno- 
monco wliitefish, abundant inthoGreat Lake re- 
gion and northward. Seocut xmder shad-waiter, 
roundhand (round'lmnd), u. [(. rounds -h hand,] 
1. A stylo of penmanship in which tho letters 
are round and full. — 2. A stylo of bowling iu 
cricket in which tlio ann is brought round hori- 
zontally. Sco round-arm. Imp. Diet. 
Roundhead (round'lied), n. [< roinaU + head.] 

1. Ill Eng. hist., a member of tho Paiiiamonta- 
riau or PuritAn party during tho civil war: so 
called opprobriously by tlie Royalists or Cava- 
liers, in allusion to the Puritans* custom of wear- 
ing their hair closely cut, while tho Cavaliers 
usually wore theirs in long ringlets. Tlie Round- 
heads w*crc one of the two great parties in English politics 
first formed about ICtl, and continued under the succeed- 
ing names of Whigs and Liberals, as opnosed to the Cava- 
liers, Tories, and Conservatives respectively. 

Hut ntir .Scene’s I/Oiidon now ; and hy the rout 
Wc perish, If the lUmndhends be about. 

Cincley, The Guardian, Prol. 

2. [Z. r.] Tho wcaklish or8qiieteaguo,Q/?(05cZo» 
regalis. [Virginia.] 

round-headed (round'hod^’cd), a. [< romnD + 
head -ed^.] 1. Having a round head or top: 

as, a round-headed nail or rivet. 

Poundheaded arches and windows. 

np. Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § C. {Latham.) 

Above was a simple round-headed clcrcstorj', and out- 
side arc the same slight beginnings of ornamental arcades. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 101. 

2. Hence, having tliehair of the head cutshort; 
closo-croppcd; specifically, holonging or por- 


roundly 

taining to the Roundheads or Parliamentarians. 
[Rare.] 

The round-headed rebels of Westminster Hall. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 20 (song). 

roundhouse (round 'lious), n. If. A lockup; 
a station-house; a watch-house. Foote. — 2. 
Naut. : (a) A cabin or apartment on the after 
part of the quarter-deck, having the poop for 
its roof : formerly sometimes called the coach ; 
also, tho poop itself. 

Our captain sent his skiff and fetched aboard us the 
masters of the other two ships, and Mr. Pj’nchon, and they 
dined with us in the round house. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 14. 

{!)) An erection abaft tho mainmast for the ac- 
commodation of the officers »or crew of a ves- 
sel. — 3. On American railroads, a building, 
usually round and built of brick, having stalls 
for tho storage of locomotives, with tracks lead- 
ing from them to a central turn-table. In Great 
Britain called engine-house or engine-shed. — 4. 
A privy. [Southwestern U. S.] 

rounding (roun'ding), n. [Verbal n. of round'^, 
r.] 1. In hooJehinding, tho operation of shaping 
tho folded and sewed sheets into a slightly con- 
vex form at the back. It is done either by hand- 
tools or by machinery. — 2. The action or atti- 
tude of a whale when cuiwing its small in order 
to dive. Also rounding-out. — 3. Naut., old rope 
or strands wound about a rope to prevent its 
chafing. 

roundin^-adz (roim'ding-adz), ». A form of 
adz liaving a curv’ed blade for hollowing out 
timber. 

rounding-machine (roun'ding-ma-sh6n''0, n. 
One of several kinds of machines for producing 
round foims or roundness of form. Especially— 
(a) A machine for sawing out circular heads for casks and 
barrels, (b) A machine for rounding the backs of books, 
(c) A machine for forming the rounded depressions in 
shoe-solo blanks; a sole-stamping machine, (d) A ma- 
chine for making rods and spindles; a rod-machine or 
dowel-machine, (e) A cornering-mnehinefor chamfering 
off tlie angles of stuff in tool-making and carriage-work. 

rounding-out (roun'ding -out), n. Same as 
rounding, 2. 

rounding-plane (roun'ding-plan), n. A wood- 
workjng tool for rounding and finishing the 
Imndles of rakes or brooms, 
chair-rounds, and other round 
pieces, it has a plane-bit placed 
parallel to the axis of a circiilarhole, 
and projecting slightly. The rough 
stuff is passed through the hole, and 
rotated against the cutting edge. 

rounding-tool (roim'ding-tol), 

II. 1. Ln/orffiiiff,ntop-ovhot- MliFTlUTLiti 
tom-tool h.aviiig a semieylin- 
(Irical groove, used as a swage 
for rounding a rod, tho stem of a bolt, and tho 
like. E. n. KiiUiht . — 2. In sfu/dlcri/, a kind of 
draw'-plato for shaping round Icatlicr straps. 
It consists of a pair of jaws with corresponding semieylin- 
drical grooves of various sizes on both sides. The jaws 
can be locked shut in order that the strap may be passed 
through the cylindrical openings thus formed. 

round-iron (round'i"6rii), n. A plumbers* tool 




a, licacj, in use made red-hot and passed over the joint to be smoothed 
until the latter is sufTiciently heated for the application of the solder : 
b b, handle. 

with a bulbous head, for finishing soldered 
work. 

roundish (roun'dish), a. [< roiiiuU -t- 
Somewhat round; nearly round; iiielining to 
roundnoss: as, a roiiiiili.sh seed or leaf, 
roundishness (roim'dish-nes), n. Tho state of 
being roundish, hup. Diet. 
roundle (roun'dll, n. Same as roundel. 
round-leaved (round'levd), a. Having round 
leaves — Round-leaved cornel, horsemint, spinach. 
Sec the nouns. 

roundlet (round'let), n. [< F. roiidclrt, dim. of 
OF. rondel, roundel: sco roundel. Cf. rundlct, 
runlet-, rouiidclni/.'i 1. A little circle; aroun- 
dol. 

Like routidlels tliet arise 
By a Btone cast into n st.-inding brook. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wnrs, v. GO. 

2t. Same as rundlct. — 3. In her., same as roun- 
del. — 4. pi. The fullorroundodpart of thohood 
worn ns a hoad-dress in the middle ages. See 
hood. 

roundly (round'li), (idr. [< rounds + -hy^,] 1 
In a round form. [Rare.] — 2. In a round or 
positive manner ; frankly, bluntly, vdgorously. 
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oarnostlv, onerKctically, or tlie like. See round-tailed (roimd'tSld), n. 1. Ha\nngaoy- 
roiou/i n 0 llndrie or tereto tail: as, the roMnd-iflilfirf sper- 

TVliat n bold mnn of war ! bo invites ,ne roundlv. mophilo, SpcrmopMhis {ereticamla.-2. Having 

ncati. and FI., Little French Lawyer, ill, 2. the end of tbo tail rounded by gradual stiort- 
IIc TmmdUf and openly avows what most others stiull- eniiig of the lateral feathers in succession, as 
ously conceal. JJaeon, Toliticnl Fables, ii., Expl. jv bird. 

Not to weary you with long preambles, ... I will rOUndtopf (round'top), «. ^1. .^flaf.ja^layorm 


come rownrf/w to the matter. 

Jt. Peeke (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. G2ri). 


Let me beg you, l^Irs. Malnprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl. Sheridan, The Illvals, i. 2, 

3. In round numbers; without formal exact- 
ness; approximately. 

The destructors now consumed, ron/uffi;, about COO Itwtls 
of refuse a week. Lancet, ^o. 

4. Briskly; hastily; quickly. 

She has mounted on her true love's steed, . . . 

And roundly she radc frao the toim. 

Sir Itoland (Child's UalladF, I. 224). 

Two of the outlaws . . . walked roundly forward. 

Scott, Ivanhoc, xl. 

To come off roundly t. See conic. 

roundmouth. (rouiurmouth), «. In zoilLy a 
lamprey or a bag: a book-niime translating the 
tcclmical name of the order, Cyclostomi. 

round-mouthed (round'moutht), n. In 
having a mouth without any lower jaw ; cyclos- 
toraons: specifically noting tho Cycloslnnu, or 
lampreys and hags. 

roundness (rouml'ncs), ». [< ME. roir«f?nc.s‘, 
rowmlcnis'^c ; (. rouutl^ + -iir.v.v.] 1. Tho state 
of being rouml, or circular, hpherical, globu- 
lar, cylindrical, curved, or convex ; cinMilnrily ; 
splu*ncity; cylindrical form; rotuiulity; con- 
vexity: as, the raunduf'ss of the globe, of tlie 
orb ol tho sun, of a ball, of a bowl, of a hill, 
etc. 

r.Kfics thc\ may catc li» the night for their ronudncjotc. 

J'urehae, rilgrlmngo, p. 211. 

2. The (lunlity of bcin^ well tilled or rounded 
out motaphofically; fullness, coniplotcncss, 
openness, positivonoss. bohlnc.sH, or the like. 

The ^vholc piTlode and compaR«c of thN speache fo 
delight''"nu' for the ronm/nr^f'’. and so gn\M' for the 
stnmagenesso. S’/v’/i'cr. To GnbrlcU Unr\c>. 

Albeit ruundnr*^ and plain dealing l)C mo«l worthy 
praise. Arts of Ihnpiic, rx. 

sSyn. 1. Pouwlnr.'f'i. liolundity, idumpiu's«, ghibulnrllj. 
/t'lUtiiftiK' '•supplies ulih c»iual freedom to a circle, a sphere, 
a C) Under, or n ctme. and, bj exten^loti, to forniF that bv 
uppro-ieh BUggL"! aii) one of tlie«e ’ a.«», <)f llmh 

or cheek liotundtly now applies usnaU) to fplieioH und 
to forms FUggiFtlng n ppbere «>r a heinl«pbero a-^. the ro* 
tunddu of tin earth or of a barrel . rotundity of nlidomen. 

round-nosed (round'mV/.d), a. Having n full 
blunt snout, a female salmon before spawn- 
ing; not !iooK-billc<l.—nound-nosod chisel, plane, 

etc .'»ec the n(»iiaF. 

round-ridge irt»uiul'rij),r.f. [<roaiu/l + rnh/c.] 


at tho masthead; atop. — 2. In 7n?r., an inclosed 
circular platform, like a largo flat tub, set upon 
tho top of a polo, which pole is shown to bo a 
mast by lia\ing a small yard with, furled sail 
nltnchcd put across it, usually at an angle — 
tho whole being a conventional representation 
of an ancient round top of a ship. 

:{45i, p. osk round-up (round'up), «. [< round up: see 

roaiirfi, V.] 1. Aroundingup; thoformingof 

upward curves; cun'nturo upward. 

These cnn'cs are used In drawing the frames, the rotmd- 
ty) of the forefoot, the rudder, and tlic other quick curves 
la tho boat. Tribune Itoolc of Sports, p, 204. 

2. In gi’nzing regions, the hording or driving 
together of all tho cattle on a range or ranch, 
for inspection, brandinf?, sorting, etc. ; also, 
tlio beating up or gathering of any animals, as 
those of tho chase. 

II Is (a mnclanan’sl Imrdeat work comes during the spring 
ntnl fall Tottn(J‘Vp\ when the calves arc branded or tlic 
beeves gatliered for market. 

T. Jtoo^crclt, Hunting Trips, p. 11. 

3. A rounding off or finishing, as of an ar- 
rangement or undertaking; a bringing round 
to settlement or completion. [Colloq.J 

Tlmt exception . . . will probably be Included In the 
general rotind-up fot an agreement among mllrondsl to* 
moiTOW. Philadelphia THmes, May 3, 18S0. 

4. In ahip-huildinffy tho convexity of a deck; 
cromi; camber. [Eng.] 

roundure (roun'dur), w. Same as rondure, 

TIb not the ronntfnrr of your old-faced walls 
Can lildo yon from our mcpsengers of war. 

.JArtA-.. K. .lohii, H. 1. m 

round-winged (romul ' willed), «. Having 
I'oniiilod wings, as an insect ora Wrd: as, tlio 
riiidid-wtiiiicd muslin, a Hrilisti motli, Nudiiria 
snicx; tlie rimnd-tcixijtd wliite-wave, anotlier 
nuitli, ('(ilirra rxmMcmariii ; tlic roiiml-ifhiijcd 
innvks, ns of tlie genera .Is/iir nnd .dccipilcr. 
roundworm (ronnd'werm), II. 1. An intestinnl 
jiariisitie worm, .tfciirh liiiiihrieiiidrs, Ecvernl 
Indies long, infesting tlie liiimiin intestine: ilis- 
tinguislied from tlie similar Imt miicli smaller 
pinworms or tlireadworms, nnd from Die larger 
ami more formidable tlntworms, jointworms, or 
tapes. lienee — 2. Any member of the class 
A'< iiDitcliiiiiilliii ; a nemaioid wonn: distingiiisli- 
ed from cestoid and trematoid worms, or tape- 
worms and llukes, 


In iiiin., to form into round ridgi’S by idowing. roundy (rmin'di), «. [< roiiiid' +-.v'.] Round 


round-robin (I'onnd'ridi'in), a. 1. A pancake 
Jliittiwin. [I’rov. Kng.]— 2. A kind of riitf, 
apparently tlie smaller riilT of tlic latter [lart of 
the si^teeIltll eentnri.— 3. .Same as aijiir-Jisli. 
— 4. The angler, /.oyi/iiav ]ii..ciitiiriii.'. — 6. A 
written paiicr, ns a petition, iiiemoriiil, or re- 
monstrance, hearing a niiniher of sigiia tares ar- 
ningcd III a eirenllir or eonceiitric form. Till, 
device, V liereliy tlie nrder nf .igiilng t. eoiieealed, aped 
far till liarliu-e at iimklnK all the slgiiera ii|anU) rciwajl- 
Idc tar il \l.a ivrlttca a. two vord., rininil rcla'n. 

1 enelii.e the llnitiul Jiahin, Till. Jell tl'e.aill tauk It. 
rise one dii) (la 17701 at dinner nl lair trleiid sir .la.lain 
Ileyaolds e All tlie canipaMy iMewiit, eveepl lay self, acre 
trieiida and aniaalutaiice al Dr. Cald.ailth. The r.iil* 
taph .vrittea tnr hlln liy Hr. .Tidia.an heeaine llie salijecl 
at coal er-alloa, and varlaaa erneadatiaiia acre sa[a,'e.letj, 
uhlcil it a as agreeil stlaald lie salilldlted la tile Diictur'. 
ciiii.lderaliaa Hut tile iiactluii aas, alia fliullld linvc 
tlic caiiragc to nrajia.e llieiii ta lillll ' At la.t ItaaRllhlted 


jug; eurving: rounded out. [Rare.] 

Ilerrimiiili/, sa cell) •saellliic Up. a little Iremtillnc, ns 
tliaiivli iliey kl".ed llieir iielgliliaar lieatli 

^ir P. Sidnrti. Arcadia, Ui, 

round, >'■ Iscp round-. 

roun-trec (routTtre), it, Samo ns roicaii-trcc or 
niou-tm . UalhirvU. [Prov. Eng.] 
roup' \rop). hiul H. Same as roop,^ 

roup- (roup), r. ( [A imrlicular use, iu nuotber ^ . i,oeomc erect; stand up, 

II. <»f reiipt, roop: sec roop.] lo ^ > s. 


rouse 

rouse^ (rouz), -y.; pret. and pp. roi/scd, ppr. rons- 
ing, [Early mod. E. also rowsc, rouzcy rovczc; < 
ME. roivsen, rouzeuy < Sw. rusa = Ban. rusCy 
rush; of. AS. hreosaiiy fall, rush down or for- 
ward, come down with a rush: see rusci. Cf. 
rusli^y V., and arouse,'] I. trans. 1, To cause 
to start up by noise or clamor, especially from 
sleep; startle into movement or activity; in 
linntingy to drive or frighten from, a lurking- 
place or covert. 

The night outwatched made us make a night of tho 
morning, untlll roicfd from our groundbeds by tlie report 
of the Canon. Sandys, Travailes, p. G9. 

Wc find them [the ladles] ... in the open fields wind- 
ing the horn, rousing the game, and pursuing it. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 70. 

Your rougli voice 

(You spoke so loud) has roused tho child again. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 

2. To raise or waken from torpor or inaction 
by any means; provoke to activity; wake or 
stir up: said of animate beings. 

This rcbaldo he roiMcs hym it rathcly to raysc. 

York Plays, p. 2G4. 

Ho stooped down, ho couched ns a Hon; . . . who shall 
roMjfchlmup? Gen. xlix. 9. 

"For tlie heavens, rouse up a bravo mind," says the 
fiend, "nnd run." Shak., M, of V., ii. 2. 12. 

3, To evoke a commotion in or about: said of 
inanimate things. 

JIo should liavc found his undo Gaunt a father. 

To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay. 

Shak., inch, n., il. 3. 128. 

Hlufltcring winds, whldi all night long 
Had roused the sea. Hilton, P. L., lu 2S7. 

Ilonco — 4. To move or stir up vigorously by 
direct force; use energetic means for raising, 
stirring, or moving along. In this sense still 
sometimes written rotese, 

Wc were obliged to sit down and slide about in the dose 
hold, p.issing hides, and rotrsing nl>out the great steeves, 
lackics, nnd dogs. 

Jt. IJ. Pana, Jr., llcforo the Mast, p. SOS. 
5t. To raise ni>; erect; rear; fix in an elevated 
position. 

being mounted and both roused In thdr seats, 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur. 

Shak., 2 Hen. 1V„ Iv. 1. 118. 

6. To put and turn over or work about in salt, 
as fish in tho operation of rousing; roil. 

Another carries them [flBh) off to be roused, as it is called : 
tlmt is, cast Into vats or barrels, then Rprlnklcd with salt, 
tiion more lierrlngsand more salt, nnd nc.xt a brawny arm 
plunged among them far above the elbow, thus mingling 
them together. J^ncyc, Brit., IX. 250. 

7, to haul licavily. 

The object is that the hawser mayn’t slip ns wc roi«c It 
tauL ir. C. Bussell, A Strange Voyage, xlvil. 

To rouse out, to turn out or call up (hands or the crew) 
from their berths to the deck. = Syn. 1 nnd 2. To animate, 
klmlle, Btlinuhilc, provoke, stir up. 

II. intraui:. 1. To start or rise up, as from 
sloop, ropopo, or inaction; tlirow off torpor or 
quietude ; make a stir or movement. 

Night's black agents to their preys do muse. 

Shak., Macbeth, III. 2. 53. 

Melancholy lifts her head; 

Slondicus rouses from Ills bed. 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, ). 31. 


pell at public auction; 


iirtmuneiatioii, 
poll by outcry for bids 
auetiou. [.Seot<di.] 
niey had nnij>rd me <»i»t of hmi«e nnd hold. 

Carlyle, in IToiule, Life In Ix)ndon, Ii. 

roup- {roui>), H. roily;-, i'.] A sale of goods 
by outcry; a public auction. [Scotch.] 

The tenements are set by Boup. or nnctlon. 

Tour in Scotland (1772). |>. 201. (Jmiiifi'on.) 


_ 

tiinttheic could be in» way bo gootl as that of a Jtound poup'* (riiji), n. [Also l*i;r;y>; \ rorijf;*, roop, r.J 


Bohin, a-^ the e illurs cull U, nhlch lliey make IIfc of nhen 
the^ enter int«j a eoiiBpinvcy, so i\h not to let It be ktionn 
« ho puts his name first or last to the paper 

•Sir ir. F'irhes, in IJo'^neU'h Life ‘»f JohiifUJii (ed Hill), 

[III. W. 

round-shouldered (riiiinil'sliolTliTil), o. IIuv- 
iiiK tho hlioulilcrs viifrivil fdi-wiinl, Kiviiic tin.' 
tipjioi* iinrt of tho Inii'k ti rotiiulcd I'oiilit^tira- 
tioii. 

roundsman (nmiulz'iniiu), ph rouud.mru 
(-inoii). A pnlico oflieor, of it I'liiih iihovo pn- 
trolmcn and holow horgoants, wlio koo.s tho 
rounds witliin a prt'srrihcid district to sco that 
tlio patrolmen or ordinary ptdiccinon attend to 


An” infections disease of tho respiratory pas- 
saftes of poultry, clostdy similar in cliaractcr 
and oriftiii tocatarrliin man, Imt moro virulent 
and rajiid in its jirogross, and very commonly 
fatal. It lifpiiiR Wltli n ullclit coiirIi or n illsclinrco frnai 


Jly tell ot Iralr 
Woiihl nt n illsinnl trc.itise routr niul stir 
Ab life were la 't. Shak., iincbeth, v. 6. 12. 

3. Xiiiil., to haul with gr-cat force, as upon a 

cahle or tlto like Kouse-ahout block. Seolloci-i. 

rouse' (rotiz), ii, rou.ic^, r.] An arousing; a 
sudden start or movement, ns from torpor or 
inaction ; also, a signal for nronsing or starting 
up; tlio roveilie. [Rare.] 

These fowlCBln thcIralointlliKtlmc. . . . tlietr fentliers 
lie pick, mill ... BO lonsc In tlie llesli Hint nt any littlo 
roirpc tliey can cnpllle sliakc them oti. 

I’ulicnham, Arte of Ena. Poeslc, p. 222. 
At live on Sllnllny niornlna tlic route ivns Eouillled, 
lirenkfnBt nt seven, nml chnrcll parade nt olalit. 

Citii 1‘ret.t, Sopt. 30, 16S5. (inri/c. Diet.) 


S SMiw - rouse'f (rot.zh'odtr [A;”e;:rfn:.mit:ory“use^of 

elojcd, and BlKht Is otlvn dcBtroycd. Cheesy cankers of ' 

dlphtherUlccImnicteroftciifoimlnthetUroatiind inontli, 


frcijufiilly catiplng denlh b> choking. As n remedy, In* 
jeulhm of n weak wdiiUon of copper nulphatod ounce to 
1 quait water) glvf.s good lesuUs. 

roupit, roupet (ro'pit, -pet), o. 

Sco roopit. 

a. Sco rooptj. 


their duties properly, and to aid them in case roSsant 0'<»iV.ant), «• [< roiisc' 


of necessity. [U. S.] 

roundstone (ronnd'ston), «. Small round or 
roundisli stones collectively, used for paving; 
cobblestone. [Local, U. S.] 

Ganas of street pavim s were seen and Iicard lierc, tliere, 
and yonder, snlnclni; tlic pick nnd lainniinK the rmmil. 
atone. G. IC. Cahle, Creoles ot Ixiuisiana, XJIX. 



+ -dut.j In 'her., starting up, 
a.s from being roused or alarmed ; 
notingnbirdinthonttitiidoofris- s.im Rononm. 
ing, as if preparing to tiiko flight. 

When .applied to a swan it is understood that 
the wings are indorsed. Also spoiled roussaut. 


roii.yci, v.] As il suddonly aroused; rotisingly; 
voliemontly. 

Wlmt, Sir I 'Sllfc, sir! you stiollld Iiave come out in 
choler, rou* upon the Stage, just as the other went olT. 

ISuekinnham, Eelicarsal (cd. Arbcr), lii. 2. 

rouse-f (rouz), II. [Early mod. E. rott'-c^ also 
roii'xn; < Sw. rus = Dan. rii.v, drunkenness, a 
drunken fit, = Icol. rii.w, drunkenness (Haldor- 
Bon), = D. rocs, dnmkcnness (cciicii rocs drinlrii, 
drink a rouse, drink till one is fuddled; cf. G. 
raitscJi, intoxication, adapted from H, rocs); 
couuections imoertaiu.] 1. Wine or other li- 
quor considered as an inducement to mirth or 
drunkenness; a full glass; a bumper. i 




rouse 


Caf!. Tore God, they have given me a rouse already. 
Mon. Good faith, a little one ; not past a pint, as I am a 
soldier. Skak., Othello, ii. 3. 60. 

I have took, since supper, 

A roiofc or two too much, and, by [the gods], 

It warms my blood. ' 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iii. 4. 
Fill the cup and All the can, 

Have a rouse before the morn. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 

Hence — 2. Noise ; intemperate mirth. Ealli- 
ireU. [Prov. Eng.] 
rouse^ (roz), V. t. Same as roosc. 
rousement (rouz'ment), v. [< roused + -ment.'] 
Arousal;^ a rousing up j specifically, an arous- 
ing religious discourse; an awakening appeal 
or incitement. [Colloq.] 

Deep strong feeling, but no excitement. They are not 
apt to indulge in any more rousements. 

The Congregatiojialist, Sept. 27, 1883. 

Dr. was also present to add the rousemenis. 

The Advance, Dec. 9, 1886. 

rouser (rou'zer), )i. [< fOHSel + -crl.] 1. One 
who or that which rouses or excites to action. 

All this which I have depaiuted to thee are inciters and 
rouser 8 of iny mind. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iii. 6, {Latham.) 

2. That which rouses attention or interest; 
something exciting or astonishing: as, the 
speech was a rouser; that’s a rouser (an as- 
tonishing lie). [Colloq.] — 3. Something to 
rouse with ; specifically, in brewing, a stirrer 
in the hop-copper. 

rouseyt (rou'zl), a. [Also rowseg; < roused -f- 
-yl.] Carousing; noisy; riotous. 

I thought it good, necessary, and my hounden duty to 
acquaint your goodness with the abominable, wicked, and 
detestable behaviour of all these roimy, ragged rahhlc- 
raent of r.ake-hells. Harman, Cave.at for Cursetora, p. ii. 

rousing (rou'zing), n. [Verbal n. of rouse'^, r.] 
A method of curing herring ; roiling. See 
fOKSCl, V. t., 6. 

rousing (rou'zing), p. a. [Ppr. of rouse’t-, n.] 
Havingc power to rouse, excite, or astonish; 
surprisingly groat, swift, violent, forcible, 
lively, or the like : as, a rousing fire ; a rous- 
ing pace ; a rousing meeting ; a rousing lie or 
oath. 

A Jew, who kept a sausage-shop in the same street, had 
the iil-Iuck to die of a stranguary, and leave liis widow in 
possession of arousing trade. 

Slemt, Tristram Shandy, ix. 5. 

rousingly (rou'zing-li), adv. In a rousing 
manner; astonishingly; excitingly, 
roussant (rS'sant), a. In her., same as rousant. 
Rousseauism '{ro-s6'izm), n. [< Rousseau (see 
def.) + -ism.J That which distinguishes or is 
characteristic of the writings of the French au- 
thor Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), espe- 
cially in regard to social order and relations, 
or the social contract (which see, under con- 
tract) . 

Eousseauist (ro-s6'ist), n. [< Rousseau (seo 
Rousseauism) -h -ist.J A follower or an admirer 
of J. J. Rousseau ; a believer in Rousseau’s doc- 
trines or principles. 

Eousseauite (ro-so'it), n. [< Rousseau (see 
Rousseauism) -f- -ite^.) Same as Rotisseauist. 
Rousseau’s laudanum. A fermented aqueous 
solution of opium, to which is added verj' 
weak alcohol: seven drops contain about one 
grain of opium. 

Eousselot's caustic. A caustic composed of 
one part of arsenious acid, five parts of red 
sulphuret of mercury, and two parts of burnt 
sponge. Also called Frerc Com^s eaustic. 
roussette (ro-set'), n. [Also rosset; < F. rous- 
sette, < rousset, reddish : see ri/xyefi.] 1 . A fruit- 
eating bat of a russet or brownish-red color; 
hence, any fox-bat of the genus Pteropus or 
family Fteropodkltc. Seo outs under fruit-bat 
and Pteropus, — 2. Any shark of the family 
Scylliidm; a dogfish. 

Roussillon (ro-se-lyon'), n. [< Roussillon, a for- 
mer province in southern BVanoe.] A strong 
wine of very dark-red color, made in southeim 
France, it is used for mixing with light-colored and 
weaker wines, a few of the better varieties being used as 
dessert. wines. It appears, loo, th.st a great deal goes into 
the Spanish peninsula, where it is flavored and sold as port- 
wine. 

roustl (roust), V. [Appar. < rouscl- (with excres- 
cent t).] I. trails. To rouso or disturb; rout 
out ; stir or start up. 

II. intrans. To stir or act briskly; move or 
work energetically. Compare [Col- 

loq. in both uses.] 

roust^, roost2 (rost), n. [Also rost; < Icel. 
rost (pi. rostir)^ a current, a stream in the sea, 
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= Nonv. rost, a current, a line of billows.] A 
tidal current. 

This lofty promontor>' ia constantly exposed to the cur- 
rent of a strong and furious tide, . . . c^ed the Roost of 
Suraburgh. Scott, Pirate, 1. 

roust^, roost^ (rost), v. /. [< ronst^, «.] To 
drive fiercely, as a ctirrent. [Rare.] 

And in the .vi. degrees wee roettc northerly wyndes 
and greate roostynge of tydes. 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 382). 

roustabout (roust'a-boutO, [Cf. E. dial. 
ronsahont, a restless, fidgety person; < rouse^ 
or roHsfi + about.'] A common wharf-laborer 
or deck-hand, ori^nally one on the Mississippi 
or other ■western river. [U. S.] 

In the middle of the group was an old Mississippi roust- 
ahout singing the famous old river song called “Limber 
JitD-*’ New York Sun, March 23, 1890. 

rouster (rous'ter), n. Same as roustabout. 

Men . , , who used to be rousters, and are now broken 
down and played out. The American, VT. 40. 

rousty (ros'ti), a. A Scotch form of rusty'^. 
rout^ (rout), V, i. [< ME. routen, roxoten, mien, 
< AS. hrutan, also *1ire6tau, redtan (pret. redt), 
make a noise, snore, = OPries. hruta, ruta = 
OD. ruten, MD. ruyien, make a noise, chatter, 
as birds, = OHG. riuzan, make a noise, weep, 
etc., = Icel. rjota, hrjota, roar, rattle, snore; cf. 
OHG. rusan, ruzzan, riizdn, MHG. nlrcn, 
make a noise, rattle, buzz, snore, = Icel. rauia 
= Sw. ryta, roar, secondary forms of the orig. 
verb.] 1. To make a noise; roar; bellow, as 
a bull or cow ; snort, as a horse. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

Sax poor ca’s stand in the sta’, 

A' routing loud for their minnie. 

Jamie Telfer (Child’s Ballads, VT. lOS). 
The bum-clock humm’d wi’ lazy drone. 

The kye stood rowtiri i’ the loan. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 
Some of the bulls keep traveling up and down, bellowing 
and routing, or giving vent to long, surly grumblings as 
they paw the sand. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 605. 

2t. To snore. 

Longe tymcl slcpte; . . , 

Reste me there, and rutte faste. 

Piers Plotoman (B), xviii. 7, 
For travaillc of his goost he groneth sore, 

And eft he routeth, for his heed royslay. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Talc, 1. 461. 

3t. To howl, as the wind; make a roaring 
noise. 

The Sterne ^vynde so loude gan to route 
That no wight other noyse myghte here. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 743. 
The stormy winds did roar again, 

The raging waves did rout. 

The Lowlands of Ilottand (Child’s Ballads, II. 214). 

routi (rout), n. [< ME. rowt, rototc; from the 
verb.] 1. A loud noise; uproar; tumult. 

Give me to know 

How this foul rottf began, who set it on. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 210. 
They haue many professed Fhisicians, who with their 
charmes and Rattles, with an infernal rout of words find 
actions, will seeme tosucke their inward griefe from their 
navels. CapL John Smith, Works, I. 137. 

Not school boys at a barring out 
Rais'd ever such incessant rout. 

Sui/t, Journal of a Modem Lady. 
Sir Robert, who makes as much rout with him [a dogl 
as I do, says he never saw ten people show so much real 
concern. JT. Walpole, To Maun, Oct. 8, 1742. 

2f. Snoring. C//awccr (od. Mon’is). — 3. A stun- 
ning blow. 

rout^ (rout), r, [Formerly wro«<; avar. of roof2^ 
formerly xvroot: see rooi^.] I, irans. 1. To 
turn up with the snout; root, as a hog: same 
as root^, 1. 

Winder of the horn 

Wlien snouted wild-boars, routing tender com, 

Anger our huntsman. Keats, Endymion, i. 

2. In viecli., to deepen; scoop out; cut out; 
dig out, as moldings, the spaces between and 
around block-letters, bookbinders^ stamps, etc. 
II. in trans. To root ; rummage or poke about. 
What’ll they say to me if I a routing and rookling in 
their drains, like an old sow by the wayside? 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 

routs (rout), 71. [Formerly also roiot; < ME. 
route, rule = MD. rote, D. rot = MHG. rote, 
rotte, G. rotte = Icel. rotti = Sw. rote — Dan. 
rode, a troop, baud, < OF. route, roupte, rote — 
Pr. rota, a troop, band, company, multitude, 
floek, herd, < ML. rupia, also, after Rom., rutta, 
ruta, rota, a troop, band, prop, a division of an 
army, < L. rupta, fern, of ruptus (> It. rotto = 
OF. rout, roupt), broken, divided, pp. of rum- 
pere, break : see rupture. Cf. rout^, rout^, route. 


rout 

rote, ruP, from the same ult. source.] 1. A 
troop; a band; a company In general, either of 
persons or of animals; specifically, a pack of 
wolves; any Irregular or casual aggregation of 
beings ; a crowd. 

A1 the englene rute. Ancren Riicle, p. 92, note. 

Tukked he was, as is a here, aboiito, 

And evere he rood the hyndreste of our rowfe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 622. 

Alle the route [of ants] 

A trajTie of chalk or askes lioldeth oute. 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 31. 

The foresters . . . talk of the chase of the boar and bull, 
of a rout of wolves, etc. The Academy, Feb. 4, 18SS, p. 71. 

2. A disorderly or confused crowd of persons; 
a tumultuous rabble ; used absolutely, the gen- 
eral or vulgar mass; the rhbble. 

You shall be cast 

Into that pitt, with the ungodlie rowf. 

Where the worm dies no^ the Are ne’re goes out. 

Times' Whistle (E, E. T. S.), p. 18. 

Whence can sport in kind arise. 

But from the rural routs and families? 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Prol. 

A rout of saucy boys 
Brake on us at our books, and marr’d oiu* peace. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

3. A largo social assemblage ; a general gath- 
ering of guests for entertainment; a crowded 
evening party. 

I have attended a very splendid rout at Lord Grey’s. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I, 265. 

He found everybody going away from his house, and all 
to Mrs. Dumplin’s rouf; upon which. . . he painted and 
described in such glowing colors the horrors of a Dump- 
lin rout — the heat, the crowd, the bad lemonade, the ig- 
nominy of appearing next day in the Morning Post— that 
at last, with one accord, all turned back. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, Iv. 

4. At common law, an assemblage of three or 
more persons breaking or threatening to break 
the peace ; a company which is engaged in or 
has made some movement toward unlawful 
action. 

rout^f (rout), v. h [< ME. roiitcn, rnicn (= Sw. 
rota sz Dan. rotte), assemble; < rout^, n.] To 
collect together; assemble in a company. 

In al that lend no Cristen men durstc route. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 442. 

Tlie meaner sort routed together, and, suddenly assailing 
the earl [of Northumberland] in his house, slew him. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

rout^ (rout), n. [Formerly also rowt; < ME. 
route, rxtic, < OP. route, rote, rutc = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
rota = It. rotta, formerly also rotto, a defeat, 
rout, < ML. rupta, defeat, overthrow, rout, < L. 
rupta, fern, of ruptus, broken: see rout^, which 
is in form and source identical with rout^, 
though differently applied. ] A defeat followed 
by confused or tumultuous retreat; disorderly 
flight caused by defeat, as of an army or any 
body of contestants; hence, any thorough re- 
pulse, overthrow, or discomfiture: as, to put 
an army to rout. 

Shame and confusion ! all is on the rout. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 21. 
I hope this bout to give thee the rout, 

And tlien have at thy purse. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 253). 

Such a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded, Milton, P. L., ii.995. 

rout^ (rout), V. [< roxii^, 7(.] I. traxis. 1. To 
put to rout; drive into disordered flight by de- 
feat, as an armed force ; hence, to defeat or 
repulse thoroughly; drive off or dispel, as some- 
thing of an inimical character. 

Spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly. Shak., A. and C., iii. 1. 9, 

Come, come, my Lord, we’re routed Horse and Foot. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 
0 sound to rout the brood of cares, 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew ! 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxix. 

They were rmiied in the house, routed in the Courts, 
and routed before the people. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, iii. 
2. To drive or force, as from a state of repose, 
concealment, or the like; urge or incite to 
movement or actmty; hence, to dratv or drag 
(forth or out) : generally with out or up : as, 
to rout out a lot of intruders ; to rout up a sleep- 
er; to rout out a secret hoard or a recondite 
fact. Seo routcr-out. 

Routed orit at length from her hiding place. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 128. 
— Syn. 1. Ovenvhelm, Overthrow, etc. See defeat. 

II. intrans. If. To crowd or he driven into a 
confused mass, as from panic folio-wing defeat, 



rout 
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rove 


or from any extoranl forco.— 2. To start np routh® (roiith), ». [Also roia/7i -• see roii(7i2, n.] 
Inirriedlyi turn out suddenly or reluctantly, as . n 

from a state o£ repose. [Colloq.] 

■\Ve have routed night after night from our warm quar- 
ters, in the dead of winter, to make Jires, etc. 

Good Jlou.'^ckecping, quoted in The Advance, Sept. 2, 18S0. 

rout^ (I’out), n. Seo ronic^, 
route (rout); n. [< Icol. hroia, tlio l)arimelo- 
goose, in ooinp.7()y)f(7ns:=Norw. =:Dan. (rou'tbi), a.' [Also rawthfc; iroiitlfi + 


Plenty; abundance. [Scotch.] 

Lat never a man a wooing wend 
That lackcth thingis three; 

A r&uih o’ gould, an open licort, 

Ay fu' o’ clmrjty. 

routherock, ^ 

The hai’Jiacle-fcooso, Bernida leucopsis. 


rodfjaas (> E. dial. (Orkneys) ro()(ltfnn<>e)j tin 
barnacle-goose. Cf. roiiihcnirl:.'] ^ The brent 
or brant-goose, Bevnidd hrcntfi. Knvgc. Diet. 
rout-cake (rout 'kfik), n, A rich sweet eako jnado 
for evening parties. [Eng.] 

The audience . . . waited ... ulth tlie utmost pa- 


tience, being enlivened by an intcilude of rnu/ raXcir and x’OUtlOr (ro-ti-lV), «, [E«» ^ OE. VOUticr, < ^Hj. 

lemonade. sketebe^ Mrs. .losepb I’urtor. rufariUSt a 

. ..... . \ r-VT 11 _.l 4 1 . 


Imnd: seo roH/3; soonlsorHffrrl.fromthosnmo 
source.] 1 . One of a class of French brigands 
of about the twelftb century, who infested the 
roads in companies on horse or foot, and some- 
time.s served as military mercenaries. They 
(lillered little from earlier and later organiza- 
tions of the Baino kind thvouglioiit Kuropo, un- 
der various names. — 2. Hence, any undisci- 
plined, plundering soldier, or brigand. 


Cf. F.r(<i(ti)i/fr,rouiiiii8t.] Involviiigor pertain 
iiig to routine; eustomary; ordinary. [Fare.] 
IIo rotrealB Into Ida mutinarit evlBtciice, wjdch is quite 
fcjmrate from his scliidlllc. J'nirrKon, Workft atid Days. 

routine (rd-ten'), )i. mid a. [= Sp. rutintt = Pg. 
rutiuOf < V, routinCt OE. routiuCf rotine, rotthir. 


routed (rot or rout), u. [Now spelled rou/t' and 
usually pron. rot, after mod. E.; historically tho 
proper spolliiigis roiii (rout), or, shortened, 7'ut 
(rut), now used in a rostrietod ^cnsc (of. rofr^, 
a fourth form of flic same ^^ord); < ^iK. roa/r, 
rufe, a way, course, track (sec < OF. route, 
rote, rufdn vay, path, street, course, a glade 
in a wood, E. i‘o‘uf(, a way, eoui>e, routes = Sp. 
rota, ruto = Pg. n/fo (naut,), a way, course, < 

ML. rupta, also, after Pom., rutta, rotta, rota, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a way, path, <»rig, (se, ria) a nay br(dveii or cut routinUTV (ro-to'nn-ri), a. [< routine + -a?*// 

througli a forest, feni. of L. rap/a.v, brolceii: 

see rout'^, unitK} 1. A way; road ; ]iath ; hpaeo 
for pas'-age. 

He gaM' till ri»»ffr (<i the pc-asant. 

S/iand, sluHitiitg the Jtapidp, I. tlT. 

2. A nay or etunse of Iransit ; a line of travel, 

I)as''nge, or progi’ession ; tlie eour.se passed or 
lo be luisscd over in reaehing a destination, or 
(bv I'Mensioii) an td)jcet or a juirpose; ns a 
legal or engineering term, tho horizontal direc- 
tion along ami near the surfuee of (h(‘ earth of a 
nay or course, a** a mad, a rnilnny, or a canal, 
oecupied or to lie oceujded f<U' travel. 

W nil* threugli the turrj tUbl Hu (r nuftr tlu-j take, 

'llulr tn*'‘»'ms font* tie iJuuin Itnikv 

Jtiirnl sport", II too. 

Occrin-lanc route, sco /rtur-routT*.— Overland route. 

Sec ottrlond Star routC, In the t idlet! State", n jiost- 
reutt '>\<r uhu'h tla m.ill hearrlid uittlcr eoiitracl l'.\ 
t'llioj im an** tlmn Pte.un mi ealkd liee.ime tlu' I'liuik e<iti- 
tiael** f«»r liaiisp(irt.ill«m «if the mail <»\i r Mieh nmlt " tun e 
prhited nptm them three groups <»f four Ft.trs <»r nfteriPkP 
enili loiileiilJiN tlum :is cmtug uiidtr file t< nii« of the 
act \tlilili ref*i-"ii!> ti. '■ 1 1 b t Itj, » ertalnty ami Mcur 
It) ' h) til* iiuxb <•( tMiisport.itiioi (m uldch uortUthe 
gioups i*f vt ,rv n'.pictiselj Maml Tlie name became 
r.imiius frnm (h< cf iXii iioh.- framl" In Hie lu**- 

.Miremiiil .uul t\(«uHtpii <'f i-t.ir route contractu, m lilch 
Itil III I****! and III to the IndUtiiuiit ainl trbit of 
m.tnj. prr'>'*ti*' <d mIjohi a fei^ steie eoiolcttd. To CCt 
the route W'lib/ ) toncilic orders to <iult one plallon 
for .anoilK’i 

The tVbimd »all« It (n rose! “Marching Onlcr? "... 

Wbuiu'er it m ttbd and tieg.in to llouii the n glinent gft 
thr rouU. J II. lUnug, Slor> of a.^'liorl I.lfe, III. 

route’-’t (riiut), /. and u. .\!i oh'-oUto form of 
nmfi, mi/f-. rout-^, mafi. 
router (full'll r'. a. (< nm/- + -irL] In fttrp., 
a stish-fdaiio made liKi '» ‘']*oke‘'htive, to work 
on sa'-lie*'. Router-gago, In inlaid Mork, a g.igi used 
III catting out Hie rnrr«*a cli.inniP in «hleli metal *'r 
colored Wtimls are lo he laid It Is rliiillar t*i n eominon 
marking-gage bin ln‘>t<ail of the marklngpulnt ha*, a 
narrow cIumI as a .ullir RoUtor-plailO, n kiml of 
plane U'cd for Mcrking out the Imtioius of rLclaiigular 
ensitli “ Tbffole of tlie jd.ane 
T', !*■ liri'id, ami c.irries a narrow 

eiiffer oliieli projects from it 
as f.ir as Ho* Intiuided depth cjf 
Hie cavll> This plane is Mil 
parlj calhd dd xenuxnu* fof-f/i 
Routcr*f5av/, a ^an n^id 
for routing In Fitting It, 

OMf) allennte timlh Is Ufl In 
the plain ofthch'nv. In llliiig 
It, tlic teeth uhlfli are nd are 
flUd iniu b like tho"e of Hie 
cro«:*-eiit liaiid-F'in, "hlle Hie 
Ici'fh not m I arc llhal more 
chlscl-cdge<l 

router (rou'fer), r. t. [< rouUr, ».] In ivonfU 
u'Drkuuj, to ent away, or cut mil, as tnati-riiil 
helow ti general surface, leaving some jiart.s, 
figures, or designs in rtdief ; rout, 
router-out (roil' ter-out'' ), u. f )ne who routs out, 
or drives oi draws forth, from repose, eoii- 
eealmenl, or the like, [('ollrnj.] 

He Is a fair f< liuhir, uell up In Herodotus, ami a grand 
ToiitcT'imt of antlfjuitles. Qutirterlti /,Vr , C’XIA' liu 

routo-step (rot'step), n. An order of march in 
whit'll soldiers are not requinul to keep step or 
remain silent, and may caiTV their arms at will, 
provided the mii/z/les are I'ievatod. 
routhH, a. An obsolete form of ruth. 
routh- (vouth), a. [Also junrth; ef. W. rhwth, 
wide, gaping, r/iof/7, loose, hollow.] 
abundant. Jamieson, [Seoteli.] 


unvarying course of action or opinion; routine 
method or manner. 

He deprecated roufim'sai, automatism, mechanical pre- 
scription in medicine, and vindicated the value of living 
persontd observation and opinion. 

Lancet, No. 3419, p. 703. 

A'liii, Weary (ChUd-8 Ballads, 1. 147). (ro-te'nist), 1U l< routine + -isf] 

[Alse^roupiurrodi, Cf. A-n adliercnt of routine; a follower of unvary- 

ing methods or prescribed principles : as, a rou~ 
iinist in medicine, in education, etc, 

Tlie mere routinists and unthinking artisans in most 
callings dislike whatever shakes the dust out of their tra- 
ditions. 0. B”. IToZnic.?, Med. Essays, Pref. 

routiskt (rou'tish), a. [< rouf^ + -tVii.] Ohar- 
acterized by routing; clamorous; disorderly. 
The Common Hall , . . became a routlUx assembly of 
trooper, racrconary sol- sorry citizens. WoT/cr A'ort/i, E.vnmcn, p. 93. {Davies.) 
dier, a mounted freebooter, < rupia, a troop, routle (roii'tl), v. t,\ pret. and pp. routlcd, ppr. 


ic (-y^).] Plentiful; woll-fillcd; abundant. 
[Scotch.] 

Wait a wee, an* cannic wale [chooso] 

A roxUhxe bnlt, n routhie ben . 

It’s plenty beets the Inver’s lire. 

Bums, The Countiy Lassie. 


rontUng. [Var. of rootle, froq. of roo/2, var, 
ro»f 2 ,] To rout out; disturb. Bavics. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A misdoubt me it there were a felly there as svould ha’ 
thought o’ roulling out yon wasps’ nest. 

jlfrs. Oa^kell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxiil. 

routoilB (rou'tiis), n. [< roiifi + -oiis.] Noisy. 
JlaUhcdl. [Prov. Eng.] 
routously (roii'tiis-li), nr/r. [< roidous -t- - 7 i/ 2 .] 
Noisily. Imp. Diet. 

roux (rii), 71, [< F. rntiT, a snnee m.utio with 

brown biittor or fat, < roux, rod, reddish, < L. 
r».v,s-!(,v, red: seo nrs.vrfi.] In cnot;cr7j, a mate- 
rial oomposod of melted butter .and tioiir, used 
to tliicken soups and gravies. 

Roux's operation. Soo opo-niiojt. 

a beaten p^Vbr.Vsn’ar^ot.V.Mo of ’aViVoi;,’ diVn.'of rouzet (rouz), r. An obsolete form of 
r(ii(tr,r<it<-,n wnv.pnib, course, roiito: seeroi/trl r ’ ’’ ‘ ‘ 

andrebi.] I. ml. A customary course of at- ' formation, frmrr, a robber, used 

I ion or romul of occupation ; a way or method Konenilly in the sense of a wandonng^^^ 
svslematienlly followed; regular recurrence of ancl beneo taken as simid} anandorcr.^ The 
llu' .‘tame act.C or kind of action : as, tho routine 
of onicial duties; to weary of a monotonous 
rtntftiH'. 

1 lie very <»riHimr>' ri»M/»»i»* «f the day. 

7?rf7i/.'/Aniii, Lord flintli.nin. 

2. Fixed habit or mothodiii action; tho liabil- 
uni doing of tin' wiim* thing?* in the same way; 
unvn Tying procedure or comluct. 

A and fxclttinent «( mind ba^tlle t« the 

^plrIt of roiifiMT* Buckle, lll»il. t’lvillzath'ii, I. xlv. 

That iH ijoIlcenI Imnn-"-* of roufinr nbich enahh" filly 
men (o lUe reMn*ctnbh and nnlianny men to IKe calml>. 

(tfnrge J.lud, .^!^b!h•I^arch, lixk 

IL a. Ilabitunlly practised or acting in the 
‘'tuiu' way; following or consisting in an unva- 
rying round: a*-, routine methods nr duties; a 
routine oflicial. 

The teiidi nry cd urnli n j»>Ktem I" l«> nmko men* nnifoir 
nu-ii. J. Ji. ^deu, lUtK'kiide ami t’rnlfeiv, p. 9. 

routineer (rii-ti-nor'), n. [< routine + wr/*.] 

Out* who follows routine; nnadherent of settled 
custom or opinion. [Karo.] 

Tlie mere rmifuKrr in gu«-maUng Iuih been fluiken out 
of hi" complacency •'x'l. >. S., LXII. ‘i.'it). 

routing-machine (ron'ting-ma-sben’), a. A 
sliiiliiiig-iiincbtiic or simper for wood, metiil, or 
stone. It norku by meaiiH of cutting appanUii" revolv- 
ing alio\en bed «Ub uiiherKil Iiorlront.il ndjiiftmcnt. imd 


Ictd. rdfa, rove, stray about, is not related.] 

1. inirans. 1. To W'nmler at pleasure or with- 
out definite aim; pass tlic time in going about 
freely; range at rnndmn, or as accident or 
fancy may detonnino; roam; ramble. 

The Fauns forsake tho Woods, (lie Nymphs the Grove, 
Ami round the Tlalu In sad Distractions rove. 

Cougrcrc, Dcatli of Queen Mary. 

I view’d th’ effects of tlmt disastrous flame, 

Which, kindled by th’ Imperious queen of love, 
(’onstraln’d me from my native realm to roiv. 

Pniton, in Tope’s Odyssey, Iv. 300. 
Let us suppose a ron«i; crew* of Hiese soaring philoso- 
phers, In thecmirsf of an aerial voyage of discovery among 
tlie stars, should chance to alight tuion this outlandish 
planet. Jri'ing, Knlckeibocker,p. 70. 

2. To aim, as in archery or other sport, ospe- 
I'inlly at some accidental or casual mark. See 
roviiig mar!:, helow. 

Falre Venus sotine, that ulth thy crnell dart 
At that good kniglit so cunningly didst rar<». 

Sjicii^cr, r. ()., I., Trol., st. 3. 
Mniit. How now, are thy arrows featlicr’d? 
rrf. Well enough for roving. 

Shirleg, Maid’s Ilevcngc, i. 2. 


hv<t 


And If you rorr for a Terch with a minnow, then it is 
«t to Ijc iillve. 1. Walltin, Complete Angler, p. ir.7. 
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This rnnipt areliery wa" far prettier Hmn the stationary 
pnme, but success in shcmllng at \nilable marks was less 
favorcii by practice. George Bliot, Daniel Dcronda, xiv. 

3. To act the rover; lend a wandering life of 
robbery, especially on the high seas; rob. 

To Bone, robbe, mpi-re. Lcvxns, Manip. Vocal),, p. 179. 
And po to the nundier of forc"corc of them departed with 
a barke and a plnuesMO, spnlllng their stoxe of victuall, and 
taking away n great part thereof with them, ami so went 
to the Ipland" of lllepanlolii and Jamaica a rotfUK;. 

llaklugVs Vogages, III. 517. 

4. To have rambling Ihoiights; be in a dolir- 
ium; rave; bo light-headed; lienee, to be in 
high spirits; ho full of fun and frolic. [Scotch.] 
— Roving mark, In nrr7if77;, an accidental mark, in con- 
tnullPlInctlon to butt" and targets: trees, bushes, posts, 
mound" of earth, landmarks, stones, etc., arc ronug 
marks. Ilamartl, Archery. t=Syil. 1. Boam, WamUr, etc. 
See rnuiW^, x*. 

II. trans. 1. To wander over; roam about. 
For Arthur, long before they crown’d him King, 
Boniio tho trackless realms of hyonnesse, 

Had found a glen. 7V7ui»/5r»n, Lancelot and Llaine. 

2t. To disch.arge or shoot, as au aiTOw, at rov- 
ers, or in roving. See I’orer, f). 

And well 1 see this writer roivs a shaft 
Nero fairest marke, yet liappily not hit It. 

Ilarington, Bp. iv. 11. (A ares.) 

ciitfitlie work toa HlmpeorgroovoR It tonflxed dentil. It „ ;„tn rldfroc n field bv tnrnintr 

executes paneling in fcllef or Intaglio, lettering, Broiling, 3. Po plow into ridgos, ns a lie U, immiig 
key-Bcalliig, beveling, bordering, etc. B. II. Kuiglit. one fuiTOW' upon another. [FroA . Lug. and 

routing-tool (rou'fing-ttil). ». hi metat-m>rJ:~ U. S.] > mi i. r ■ . 

nig, a revolving (Mitt or used for cut ting or scrap- rove^ (rov), n. [< rorci, r.] The act ol roving, 

iiig out scores, chuuiicls, luid doprcBsioiiB. a ramblo; a Avaiidering. 

IQentiful; routinism (n'Me^nr/m), n. {(.routine + -fsm.] in thy nocturnal raiv, one moment halt. 

Tho spirit or practice of routine; n rigid and Fownf/, Night Thoughts, ix. 



.1, Itoutinr foacliliK' (»f Rcncc »l /?. St.\lt rtmXer, wc«l 

n» ciilttnv lilt in llic Mfin,;b vt ilr. for the rccci»lion nf the 

rn N nf Ihc Mcjrs ,in 1 ri*cr> < , Koutcr Xonls 
.1 litilc. A iK-tlcit.tl , r. cinier, nho-e siilmUc Is Un\cn liy ihc 
lM:lt> if; f, m «liv .Insin,: 'wuiuinn .inns «.» fr.uncs l.y 

iiir 111* of which the cutter c.»n l»c m*nc*l l« .my |il.«c«n the laMe; 

h inUIc X.y nhkh /./axe npcr.tXcU !•) n HorVni \n foU<n*-s wiUi 
i!>e ctillrr n ciiKlint; foniicr ‘ir i* ittern : r . k lO'llc «nnictimes usc»i In 
ni.iiiipiil.ttin,; Ilir in ichinr . A, clunp whicli InniU the «ofV. (o tlic 
t ihlc . I, .ulju'tm : vrrew, for regal xlinu «leplh of cuL 



, Spanish, and TIstricIi, is 
etnveight, but most com- 



Uo\ C-liCClIt'N 
n, Im a nf (,<y>rtitt clrnt, enlaruc*! tbrtce , 
ptipi of Quetltut mp/t\hmux ; <■, jma;;o 
nf PhilfuHius nrirahs. (Line^ $how uaiH- 
Ml 'ires of h rtn<f <.) 


rove 

Sordello’s paradise, his roves 
Among the hills and valleys, plains and groves. 

jlroimtinf;, Sordello. 
rove“ (rov), v, f.j pret. and pp. roved, ppr. rovinrf, 
[Perhaps an irreg. var. of reeve^ (< ree/2), due 
to confusion ivitH the pret. rove, or of rirci, due 
to the former pret. rove; see reeved, rive''-. Some 
take rove to he a form of roll^ through So. row. 
Others refer to riiff'^ = D. ruif, a fold.] 1. To 
draw through an eye or aperture ; bring, as wool 
or cotton, into the form which it receives be- 
fore being spun into thread; card into flakes, 
as wool, etc.; slub; sliver, — 2. To draw out 
into thread; ravel out. 

rove2 (rov), n. [Cf. rovc^, ®.] 1. A roll of wool, 
cotton, etc., draivn out and slightly twisted; 
a slub. — 2. A diamond-shaped washer placed 
over the end of a rove clench-nail, which is 
riveted down upon it. — Rove clench-naiL See 

cleneh»7ittil. 

rove^ (rov). Preterit and past participle of 
rcercS. 

rove'it, u. An obsolete form of roop. Chnuccr. 
revest, »• [A reduced form of nrroia.J A unit 
of weight, the aiToba,fonnerlvused inEngland. 

Hie arroba was 21i pounds of Castile, and in EnKland 2.i 
pounds avoirdupois was called a rare. The arroba in Por- 
tugal contained 32 pounds. 

Forein vrool, to wit, French, 
nlso sold by the pound or hundred , 
monly by the rore, 2.") pound to o row. 

/tecorde, Grounde of .tVrtcs (lf>43X ili. 17. 

rove-beetle (rov'be^tl), ». A brachelytrous co- 
leopterous in- 
sect of the fam- 
ily Sfaj)/n/Iwi- 
d<Tf especially 
one of the 
larger species, 
such ns the 
devil’s coach- 
horse* The name 
is sometimes ex- 
tended to all the 
bmcheljirous bee- 
tles, when scveml 
of the leading 
forms are distlu- 
guishedbyqualify- 
ing terms. Lai^e- 
cj’cd rovobeetles 
are Sfcrifd^r; bur- 
rowing ro\e-bcctlcs, Ox^tUUd/r; brorul-hodlctl rove-hoc* 
ties, Omaliidfr: small-headed rove-hcotlos, TacIiitt>ond/c. 
The P/clnphid/r arc sometimes known as mo^-forVii'? roiv- 
hectlfs. Sec also cuts under deal's eoaehdiorse (at devil), 
ffomaltutn, and Pselapfttu. 

rover (rd'v^*r), h. [Early mod. E. nlso roaver; 
< ^lE. rover, rovare, a vtiv. < D. roover, a robber, 
a pirate, = AS. redfere, JIE. revere, E. reaver, a 
robber. Doublet of reaver.'} 1. A robber, e.*?- 
pccially a sea-robber; a freebooter; a pirate; 
a forager* 

Robare, or robbarjTi thesecCrumrr, orthof of these, K., 
roirar, ns thyf on the see, F.), I’irata. Prompt, Parc., p. 4a7. 

And they helped David against the band of the rorrrs; 
for they M'ere all migljty men of valour 1 Cliron. xli. 21. 

The jraltcsc rovers take away every thing that is valu- 
able both from Turks and Cliiistiaiis. 

Pocoeke, Description of the Fast, II. 1, ai. 
She may be neither more nor less than the ship of that 
nefarious pirate the Red Porer. Cooper, Red Jiover, 11. 

2. One who roves; a wanderer; one who ram- 
bles about, or goes at random from point to 
point. 

Ifext to thyself and my young rarer, he ’a 
Apparent to my heart. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 170. 

I'd be a Rutterfly; living, a rover. 

Dying nhen fair things are lading away ! 

T. II. Bayly, I'd bo a Butterlly. 
Hence — 3. A fickle or inconstant person. 

Sian was formed to be a rover. 

Foolish women to believe. 

Mendez, Song in the Chaplet. {Latham.) 
4. In archenj : (a) A person shooting at a mark 
with a longbow and an'ow, or shooting merely 
for distance, the position of the archer being 
shifted with every shot, and not confined to a 
staked-out ground. The flight-arrow was used 
by the rover. (6) An arrow used by a rover. 
Seo Jit ff/il~arrotc. 

0 yes, here be of all sorts — flights, rovers, and butt- 
shafts. iJ. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 3. 

(c) An irregular or uncertain point to bo aimed 
at; also, a mark at an uncertain or indefinite 
distance. 

The Poaxier Is a marke incertaine, sometimes long, 
sometimes short, and therefore must hauc arrowes lighter 
orheauler, according to the distance of the place. 

Q. Markham, Countrj' Contentments (ed. 1016), p. 108. 

6. In arch., any member, as a molding, that 
follows the line of a curve. — 7. In croquet : {a) 
A ball that has gone thi’ough all the hoops, and 
330 
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only n eeds to strike the winning-stake to bo out 
of the game. (&) A player whose ball is in tbe 
above condition— To shoot at rovers, in archery: 
(a) To shoot an arrow for distance or at a mark, but with 
an elevation, not point-blank ; or to shoot an arrow at a 
distant object, not the butt, which was nearer. (&) To 
shoot at random, or without any particular aim. 
Providence never shooU al rovers. South, Sermons, 

rover (ro'vfer), r, u [< rover, «.] To shoot at 
rovers; shoot arrows at other marks than the 
butt; shoot for height or distance, 
rover-heetle (r6'v6r-be^tl), n. A salt-water in- 
sect, Blcdins cordatus. 

roveryf (ro'vdr-i), ??. [< rovc^ + -cnj. Cf, 
rcavery, rohhery.} The action of a rover; pi- 
ratical or predatory roving. 

These Nor%vegi.ana, who with their manifold robberies 
and roveties did most hurt from the Northern Sea, took up 
their haunt into this Hand. 

Molland, tr. of Camden, II. 205. (Davies.) 
rovescio (ro-vesh'id), u. [It., var. of rfvcscio, 
the reverse, the wrong side, = Sp. Pg. reves = 
F. revers, < L. reversus, reverse: see reverse. 
The It. Sp. Pg. forms are irregular, and indicate 
confusion or borrowing from tbo F.] In tnusic, 
imitation either by reversion or by inversion, 
See imitation, 3. 

roving^ (lo'ving). ». [Verbal n. of rorcl, r.] 1. 
Tlio act of rambling or wandering. 

The numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of Ian* 
Rungo. jDarroir, Sermons, 1. 177. (Latham.) 

2. Arcliery as practised by a rover. See r/>- 
vrr, 4. 

roving^ (ro'ring), «. [Verbal n. of rovc^, r.] 
1. Tlie process of giving tho first twist to 
yarn, or of forming a rove. — 2. A sliglitly 
tunsted sliver of carded fiber, as wool or cot- 
ton ; a rovo. 

roving-frame (ro'ving-frnm), H. 1. In cotton- 
manuf., a mncliine in wliich a number of slivers 
from the carder are taken from tho cans and 
united, strctclied, and compacted into rovings. 
Sometimes called rovinq*vtachinc. Sco draw- 
inq-framc . — 2, In worsted-manuf,, a macliino 
wliich takes two silvers from tho cans of tho 
(Iran-ing-framo, elongates them four times, and 
tuists tliem together. Also called rovituphead, 
IC. yr. Kniqht. 

roving-bead (rf/ving-hed), «. Same as roviny- 
J'ramv, 2 . 

rovingly frd'ving-H), adv. In a roving or wan- 
dering inaiinor. 

roving-maebine (rd'ving-raa-shdn^), n. Ama- 
cliino for winiling .‘Clubbings on bobbins for 
creels of spinning-machines, 
rovingness (ro'ving-ncs), ». A state of roving ; 
di.sposition to rove. 

roving-plate (ro'ving-plat), n. An iron or steel 
scraper which i.s held at an inclination against 
the finding-surface of a rotating gi'indstono, 
for piWng it a true circular form, scraping oil 
ridges, or obliterating gi’ooves that may be 
formed in it by' (lie grinding of pointed or ciir- 
vilinear-edged tools. 

roving-reel (rd'ving-rol), n. A cloWco for mea- 
suring the length of a roWng, sliver, or hank 
of yarn, etc. it conFlsts essentially of two flat-faced 
wheels, between which the yarn la made to pass, the revo- 
lutions of ono of the wJiecls, .as turned by n crank, being 
recorded by a dial and Bcniiig to measure the yam. 
row^ (ro), V. [< AIE. roH'cn, rouwen (pret. 
rowede, earlier (and still as a sur\ivnl) rew, 
rcow), < AS. rowan (pret. rcdic) = D. rocijcn r= 
^UjG. raicn, rojen, rOcn, LG. rojeu = MJIG. ruon, 
rugen, rficii, riicjcn = led. roa = Sw. ro = Dan. 
roc, row; akin to Olr. raw, an oar, L. remits, an 
oar, Gr. rpi-fiOv, an onr, IpiriiQ, a rower, Skt. an- 
tra, a luidder, pnddlo, etc., ar, drive, push. 
ITence ult. r«dd<?rl.] I, 1. To imf 1 (a 

boat) along tlie surface of water by means of 
oars. In ancient times rowing w’as the chief means of 
propulsion for vessels of all rIzcs then existing ; and large 
galleys in the Mediterranean continued to be rowed till 
tho nineteenth century. The service on the galleys, liotli 
ancient and modern, was very laborious. In later times 
It was generally performed by slaves or criminals chained 
to tho bars or benches. 

Poic the boat, my mariners. 

And bring me to the land ! 

The Lass of LocUroyan (Child's Ballads, II. 103). 

2. To transport by rotving: as, to row one 
across a stream. 

II. inirans. 1, To labor with tho oar; uso 
oars in propelling a boat through tho water; 
be transported in a boat propelled by oars. 

Mcrio sungen tho muncches btnnen Fly 
Tha Iwhen] Cnnt Ching rexo there by. 
llistoria Elxemis, quoted In Chambers’s Eng, Lit., I. 8. 
And thel roividen to the cuntreo of Gerasenus, which Is 
ajens Galilee. Wyclif, Luke vlll. 2C. 


row 

Prepostrous Wits, that cannot voice at ease 

On the smooth Cbnnell of our common Seas. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weel^, i. 4. 

2. To be moved by means of oars : as, the 
boat rows easily.— Rowed of all, an order given to 
oarsmen to stop rowing and unship theoars. — To row dry. 
(o) To handle the oars in rowing so as to avoid splashing 
water into the boat. (6) To go tlirough the motions of 
rowing in a boat swung at the davits of a ship, as a sailor 
in punishment for some offense connected with boats or 
rowing. The forced exercise is called a dry row. [Colloq. 
in both uses.] 

row^ (ro), n. [< row\ v.} An act of rowing; 
also, an excursion taken in a rowboat. 

Wondering travelers go for an evening row on the Cas- 
plan, to visit the submarine oil-springs to the south of the 
town of Baku. pop. Sci. Mo., XSVI. 254. 

row2 (ro), ». [Also dial, raw ; < ME. O’Oive, race, 
I'aw, rawc, < AS. raw, rtew, a row, line; akin to 
(a) OD. rijge, rijg, D. rij = MLG. rige, LG. rige, 
rege = OHG. riga, rlga, MHG. rige, a row ; \h) 
MHG. rihe, G. reihe, a series, line, row ; from tbe 
verb, OHG. riliati, MHG. rilwn, string together 
(Teut. ./rihw)-, of. Skt. rckha, line, stroke.] 1. 
A series of things in a line, espeoinlly a straight 
line; a rank; a file : as, a roto of houses or of 
trees ; rows of benehes or of figm’es ; tho people 
stood in rows; to plant oom in rows. 

To hakke and hewe 
The okes olde and leye hem on a retee. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 200S. 
My UTetchedness unto a row of pins, 

Theyll talk of state. Shak., Rich, n., iii. 4. 20. 

The bright Seraphim, in burning roic, 

Tlieir loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 

Milton, Solemn Music. 

2t. A lino of writing. 

Which whoso willeth for to knowe. 

He mosto rede many a rowe 
In Virgile or in Claudian, 

Or Daunte, that it telle can. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 448. 
3t. A streak, as of blood. Compare rowy. 

The bloody renres stremed doune over al, 

They him assayled so maliciously. 

Lamentation o/ Mary Magdalene, 1. 120. 

4. A hedge. BalUwcU. [Local, Eng.] — 5, A 
continuous course or extent; a long passage. 
(This sense, now obsolete in general use, appears in tlic 
unique Rows of Chester in England, which are open pub- 
lic galleries or lines of passage runidng along the fronts 
of the liouscs in the principal streets, generally over the 
first stories, covered by the pro] ecting upper stories, lined 
with shops on the inner side, and reached by stab's from 
tlic street.] 

6. A lino of bouses in a town, standing con- 
tiguously or near together; especially, such a 
line of hottses nearly or quite alike, or forming 
an architectural whole: sometimes used as part 
of tho name of a short street, or section of a 
street, from ono corner to the next. — 7. In 
organ-huilding, same ns hank^, 7, or kctfhoard . — 
A hard or a long row to hoe. See ftocL— Harmonic 
row. See harmonic.^To hoe one's own row. Sec 
hoef. 

row^ (ro), I', t. [< row-. «.] To arrange in a 
lino ; set or stnd with a mxmhor of things 
ranged in a row or line. 

Bid her wear thy necklace me'rf with pearl. 

Parnell, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 

row^ (roll), n. [Of obscure slang origin ; vague- 
ly associated with rowdy, rowdydow, aud per- 
haps duo in part to routi. Tho Icel. hrjd, a 
rout, struggle, can hardly be related.] A noisy 
disUu'bance; a riot; a contest; a riotous noise 
or outbreak; any disorderly or distm*biug af- 
fray, brawl, hubbub, or clatter: a colloquial 
word of wide application. 

Next morning there was a great row about it [the break- 
ing of a window]. 

Barham, in Mem. prefixed to Ingoldsby Begends, I. 3r>. 

They began tho rojr, . . . and then opened upon Ger- 
many a career of scepticism, which from the very first 
promised to bo contagious. De Qmncey, Homer, i. 

We turned in about eleven o’clock, it not being possible 
to do BO before on account of the rorr the men made talk- 
ing. E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 92. 

To kick up a row, Same as to kick up a dust (wliich seo, 
under rfM5tt).=5Syn. Uproar, tumult, commotion, broil, 
affray. 

row^ (rou), V. [< row^, ??.] I. trans. 1. To 
injure by rough and wild treatment: as, to row 
a college room (that is, to damage the furni- 
ture ill udld beha\ior). [Slang.] — 2. To scold ; 
abuse; upbraid roughly or noisily. [Colloq.] 

Tell film (Campbell] all this, and let him take it in good 
part ; for Imight haverammed it into a review and rmved 
him. Byron, To ilr. Murray, May 20, 1820. 

II. inirans. To behave in a wild and riotous 
way; engage in a noisy dispute, affray, or the 
like. 

If they arc found out, the woman is not punished, but 
tlicy row (probably a mild kind of fight). 

Anthrop. Jour., XIX. 420. 
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More disposed ioroxcing than reading. 

Bristed, Five Years in an English Univ. 

row*, V. A Scotch form of roll. 
row^, a. and v. An ohsolote or dialectal form 
of roufflil^. 

To certifie vs whether our set clothes be vendible there 
or not, and whetlier they be roued and shorne; because 
ofttinies tliey goe vndrest. UakhtyVn VoyngcB, 1. 298. 

rowablef (ro'n-bl), a. [< rojyi + -able,'] Ca- 
pable of being rowed or rowed upon. [Kare.] 
That long barren fen, 

Once roicablc, but now doth nourish men 
In neighbour towns, and feels the weighty plough. 

B. Jomo7i, tr. of Ilorace's Art of Poetry. 

rowan (rou'an), n. [Also roau, roun; < OSw, 
roun, runn, Sw. roun = Dan. ron = Icol. regniVy 
the service, sorb, inountain-ash ; cf. L. ornuSy 
the raountain-ash.] 1. The rowan-tree. — 2. 
The fruit or bony of the rowan-tree, 
rowan-berry (rou'an-ber^i), ??. Same ns row- 
0 ) 1 , 2 , 

rowan-tree frou'nn-tro), n. The mountain-ash 
of the Old World, Pgrus aucujmria; also, less 
jjroperly, cither of the American species P. 
Americana and P. sanihucifolia. See mountain- 
ash,!. Also roan-ircc, roun-ircc. 
rowboat (ro'bot), a. [< roa-i + hoat.'\ A boat 
fitted for i^ropulsion by moans of oars; a boat 
moved by rowing. 

row-cloth (ro'kloth), n. [< roir^* + cloth.] A 
folding cloak, made of a kind of warm but coarse 
cloth completely dressed after weaving. TlaUi- 
u'cll. [Prov. Eng.] 

row-de-dow (rou'de-dou), n. Same as rowdg- 
(If)ir. 

row-dow (rolPdou), n. The span'ow. Passer 
fl(n/ir'fficus. Also roo-doo. [Prov. Eng.] 
rowdy (rou'di). n. and a. [Perhaps an nbbr. 
of rou'dgdow, noise, confusion, an imitative 
word transferred to a noisy, turbulent jicrson: 
see rou'dgdou'. Cf. ro«’^.] I. a.; pi. roirdics 
(-di/.). A riotous, turbulent fellow; a person 
given to (juarrcling and lighting; a rough. 

“ A murdorerV " " Yes ; a drunken, gnuibling citt tliru:»t 
roKily as c^e^g^ew rijio fur the gallouj*," 

Kiugdru, T«u \ ears Ag(». x. 

II, O, Haxing the characteristics of a rowdy ; 
given to rowdyism; rough; coarso-gTained ; 
disreputable. 

I'or a few jc.ars it (Vlcterlaluas a >er)- rotnhj and n(il'*> 
coloiij indeed. If. licsaut, I'ifty Years .\gf*, p s. 

rowdydow (rouMi-dou). n. [Also roir-d<-doic ; 
un imitative word, prob. orig. formed, like rub- 
a-duh, ill imitation of tbe beat of a drum. (’f. 
rojr*b r(nrdg.] A continuous noise; a rumpus; 
a row. [Colloq.] 

rowdy-dowdy (rou'di-<lou'di). a. [< rairdgdoir 
+ -//i ; the two parts being made to rime,] 
Making a ntwdydow ; uitrojirious, [('ollo(|.] 
rowdyish (rou'di-ish), a. [< roicdg + -tsIA.] 
Belonging to or characteristic of a rowdy ; char* 
acterized by or disjio.scd to row4lyism: a^.ivar- 
tlgish conduct; roirdgi'-h boys. 

Tlio) gne the whito pcnnlo verj little tmuhle, lielrar 
neither niivdinyh nor llilevlOi. The Cnittiry, XXI.X. Kt.^ 

rowdyism (rou'di-i/.m). II. [< loinlif -h -is/a.] 
The conduct of a rowdy or rough; coarsj* tur- 
bulctuM*; vulgar disonlcrliiics.^. 

Tiic preacnce of women In the«c places Ibarrooms] ap- 
pears to have tile effect of eliminating tljcclcrncnt 4)f nor 
dgufm You hear no loud conversation, oallis, or coarse 
cxpreeslonB. T C. t'TaxiO'rd, r.ngllsli Life, p. 121. 

rowed (roil), a. [< rote- + -id-.] 1. Having 

rows; formed into rows. 

In 18(i9 lie fnwed . . seed fmin uii \s.rntrrd car [of 

maize]. Aimer Jtnir. Prychi'l., I. 17S 

2. Striped: same ns raiidl, 3. 
rowel (rou'el), II. [< ME. riiu'ft, rotreUe, roinll, 

< OK. rourllc, rnicic, rode, rondi, a littlo wheel 
or flat ring, a roller on a bit, F. roiullc, a slice, 
= Pr. Sp. rodfla, n shield, target, = (’at. roddla 
= Pg. roddla, a round target, = It. roteVa, a 
little wheel, a buckler, round spot, kneepan, 

< ME. rotdta. a littlo wlieol, dim. of L. rota, a 
wheel: see rota^. C’f. I'oldla. ] It. A small 
wheel, ring. (»r circle. 

The roicclle whas rede goldc witli rj'allc stones 

Morle Arthiirc (F F. T. S.), 1, :i2r>3. 
y\nd tlicn, for wings, the golden jtlnnics slie Mcars 
Of that proud bird [the iteacock) whlcli etarrj /huerff^licars. 
.Sylvester, tr. of Dii Dartas’s tVecks, 11., Tliu (’olunuie.s. 

2. The wheel of a IiorKcmnii’s spur, armed with 
pointed rays. 

Not Imving leisure to put off my silver spurs, oiro of the 
rotcels catclied liold of tlie runic of my bool. 

B. Joiv^on, Fverj- Man out of Ids Humour, Iv. *1. 
Lord Mannlon turn’d— well was his need — 

And dash'd tlic rotceU In his steed 

Scott, Slormion, vi. 14. 


3. A roller on tho moutlipioce of an old form of 
bit for horses. 

The yron roiceU into frothy feme he bitfc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 37. 

4. In farriergj a soton inserted in the flesh of 
an animal. Ilowels are made of horsehair, leather, and 
sometimes of silk, as is the practice with setons inserted 
in the human body. 

5. The spiked wheel of some forms of soil-pul- 

vorizors and wheel-harrows Foliated rowel, a 

rowel without points, or very blunt, as distinguished from 
o.star-ro\cel anUme-roicc/.— Rose-rowel.fl rowel having 
short points, taking about one sixth of the diameter.— 
Star-rowel, a rowel having long points, taking at least 
one third of the tot.al diameter of the circle. 

rowel (rou'ol), r. 1 . ; prot. and pp. rowelcil or 
roiccllcd, ppr. roirelhiy or rowcUimj. [< rowel, 
«.] 1. To nso thorowolon; pntspiirs to. — 2. 
Znfarricri/, to apply a rowel to. 

Itoirel tho horse in tho chest. ^f(rrtimer, Iliisbandry. 
lie has been ten times roireU’d. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, lil. 2. 

3. To furnish with a rowel, ns ii spur. 

rowel-bonef, n. A variant of rcwcl-bonc. 

rowel-head (rou'ol-hcd), n. The axis on which 
flic rowel of a spur turns. 

bending forward, Ilic] struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of Ills poor jade 
l*p to the Toteel head. Shak., 2 lien. IV., I. 1. 40. 

Toweling, Towelling (rou'ol-ing), ». [Verbal 
n. of rou'd, r.] Tho net of inserting a rowel. 

Toweling-needle (ron'cl-ing-nd'dl), «. A nee- 
dle with a largo eye, for carrying tho bundle of 
hor.^^ebair, silk, ortho leather thong forming a 
rowel, and either straight or curved according 
to the nature of the part in which tlio rowel is 
rotpiired to bo inserted. 

TOWeling-SCissOTS (rou'ol-ing-si//prz)^ a. sing. 
and />/. A farriers’ in.slrinncnt for inserting 
rowels in tlie flesh of horses, for cutting tho 
silk or other material forming tho seton. 

TOWCl-spUT (rou'el-sj>cr)^ a. A spur having a 
rowel of several radiating points, as distin- 
guished from iho aoad-spur. This appears in imdl- 
cv.at monuiiu'iits during the thirteenth centurj’, ns In tbe 
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llrst great sc.al of Klim Ilcnra III. of England, but Is cx* 
trenuly nirc ticforo the Iteghinlnc of the fourteenth; It 
Is prohatde that tlie r.arllcst roucls did not turn ni>on 
a jibot. Pivoted rowel-'-piirs with ver>' long spikes, not 
very sharp, are In coininon ii«>e in wc‘.lern parts of tlio 
I'nited .Slates and In .spaiibh-Ainerlcan countrlc.s gen* 
trail). They arc fastened to the heel of tlie riding-boot 
iij a tiriiad le.atlier strap pasvlng o\er tlie Instep, and often 
Imve special devices to make them clank or jingle. 

TOWen (rou'on), n. [A dial, fonn, also rourn, 
rotnngs' (and roint, roirrtt), of roiightngs : sco 
roughtiigs.] 1. The lattcrniath, or second 
crop of Iiay cut olT the sumo ground in one 
year. — 2. A stubble-licM loft nnplowcil till 
late autumn, and furnishing a certain amount 
of horbage. [Prov. Eng.; usually in iilnral 
fcirm. ] 

'^nni )»nir cons that give milk Into your roircns till 
siiou comes. Mortimer. Husbandry. 

rower* (rO'er), II. [< ME. roirrrr, rote a re : < 
rotd + -rrf.] One wlio rows, or ninnngos an 
oar in rowing. 

Tlic whole part) being embarked, therefore. In a largo 
Ifoat, . . . the cxcrtlonnof six sttiut rojrrrs Bpetithem rap- 
Idl) on tlieir \ojngc. Scott, lle.art of Mid-Ixitliian, xlv. 

rower- (rou'er), n. [< roiri* + Ono given 

t<i rows; a quarrehsomo or disorderlv fellow. 

rowerh (rou'er), «. [< roiK* + -rrl.j A work- 

man who ronglions cloth preparatory to shear- 
ing; a rougher. 

rowet, rowett (rou'et), «. Sumo ns lotrcn. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rowet-work (rou'et-werk), »i. [< F. 7‘ouct, a 

wlieol-lock, spinning-wheel, dim. of roucy a 
wlicol : see rowcL] Tho lock and appurtenances 
of a wliool-Iock gini. See tho quotation under 
.snapworh'j and cut under ichccl-locl\ 
rowey, a. See roicg. 

rowiness (ro'i-ncs), «. The state of being 
rowy; strenkiiioss; striatioii, [Now only tocli- 
uierd.] 

A process Isklmniliigl which demands verj' careful at- 
tention in tho case of curd soaps, lest any portions of lye 


should be accidentally entangled in the soap, producing 
want of homogeneity, called roxviness. 

ir. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 174 , 
The Karanee Teak has alternate shades of dull brown 
and yellow colour, tho grain being close and long, with 
occasionally a roxnness or figure in it, and is also very free 
from defects. Lasleit, Timber, p. lie. 

rowing (ro'ing), )1. [< ME. rowyngc, < AS. 'roic- 
•ung, rowing, verbal n. of rowan, row: see rowi, 
r.] The act or practice of propelling a boat by 
means of oars. See row^, r. t. 
rowing-feather(r6'ing-feTn''''6r), n. See feather. 
rowing-gear (ro'ing-ger), n. Any device or 
contrivance used in rowing; especially, a me- 
chanical device for facilitating tiio handling of 
the oars. 

rowlt, rowlet, r. and n. Obsolete forms of roll. 
Eowland gratings. InppHcs. See diffraeiio.i,!. 
rowlert, n. An obsolete form of roller. 
rowlet (rouTct), n. [< P. roulette, a little wheel, 
fom. of roulet, dim. of OP. route, a roll, a littlo 
wheel : see roll, rowel, roulette. Doublet of rou- 
lette.'] A small broad wheel ; a wheel like a roll- 
er. [Now only dialectal.] 




of timber, laid down from the collieries to the 
river, , . . were worked witli bulky carts madewith four 
rou'tet. ntting file rails. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 01. 

Eowley rag. See ragl-. 

rowlock (ro'lok), n. [Also rolloeh, rullocl; ; 
prob. a transposition (as if < row^ + loel:^ of 

oarloek, < ME. 
oriole, < AS. 
drlOe, an oar- 

lock, < dr, oar, 

“ lock, 

>\\ bolt, bar, in- 
't closed place 

c'v, . .V . ~~o' , P, .C (ct.'E.oarhole, 

Ship sDont. <1 <T, Rowlocks (notched). ' ^ ^ d 

an oarlock): 

BOO oar'^ and loclA.] A contrivance on a boat’s 
gunwale in or on wliicb tho oar rests niid svings 
freely in rowing. The principal kinds 
of rowlocks arc— (I) a notch In tlie gun- 
wale (ns in the first illustmtion), vhicli 
may be either square or roumlcd, and i.s 
usually lined with metal ; (2) (no short 
pegs, called thde-piiis, projecting from 
the gunwale, between which the oar Is 
placed; (3) a stirrup-shaped snivel of 
metal pivoted In the gunwale (ns in tho 
second illustration), or on an outrigger. 

Sometimes a single jdii set into the gun- 
wale Is u«cd instead of a rowloek, the 
oar having a hole through which the pin 
pa.sses, or vice versa, or being fastened to it by means of a 
thong or gromet. 

rowly-powlyt, n. Snruo ns rolg-pohj. 

row-marker (v6'mitr^kt.*r)» h. In agri.y nn im- 
plement for marking out the ground for crops to 
1)0 planted in rows. 

rownet, n. An obsolete form of roc-. 

row-port (ro'pGrt), n, A little square hole in 
the side of small vessels, near tho water-line, 
for the passage of a sweep for rowing in n calm. 

rows (roz), n. pi. In mining, same as roughs. 
Beo rouffidy 4. 

rowsandt, rowsantt, a. in hrr., obsolete forms 
of rousanf. 

rowse, r. See rou.^c^. 

rowtt, c. and II. An obsolete .spelling of rout^, 
rout-, etc. 

rowth, rowthie. See routh-, routhic. 

rowy (rd'i), a. [< row-, n., -f -yi.] Having 
rows or linos; streaked or striped; striated. 
Also spelled, improperly, roweg. [Now only 
teehnienl. See the second quotation.] 

Itoxry or Btricky [Btre.ak'y], as Foino stulfs are. 

Iloxtell. (HaUturU.) 
I.s there such a word In tlic English language as rotrey? 
. . . Frc(iuently, through sonic fault in weaving, a piece 
of cloth u ill be tlilmier in some places than others ; this 
occurs at regular inlcn’als through the whole piece, for 
which reason It is styled roirri), ns tlie thin places e.xtend 
across the piece similar to the linc.s on wiitlng-paper. In 
tho several mills with which I have been connected, roifc.i) 
xvns tbe technical term applied to such poods. . . . I have 
examined all the books at my disposal, bnt have been un- 
able to find it Cor. BodonFvcmngT ran.'cnj^f, .rune 4, 1SS3. 


roxburghe (roks'bur-d), n. [See dcf.] A bind- 
ing for books, first used by tho third Duke of 
Roxburglio (1740-1804), haxing a plain leather 
back lettered in gold near the top, and cloth or 
paper sides, with tho leaves gilt at tho top and 
uncut at tho edge. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, on laid paper, with wide 
margins, In limp covers, 10.«. (kl. net ; In roxburghe, 13s. Crf. 
net The Academy, ilny 24, 1690, p. ii. 


Koxburgbia (roks-bGr'gi-il), n. [NL. (Sir Jo- 
seph BanJes, 1795), named’ after AV. Poxburgh, 
a British botanist in India.] A genus of plants, 
now known as Stemona. 



Boxburghiacese 

Bosburghiaceae (roks-b6r-gi-a'se-e), n. vl. 
[NL. (^Vallioh, 1832), < Itoxhurghia + -accffi.] 
Ab order of monoeotyledonous plants, now 
known as Stcmonaccw. 

Eoxbury waxwork. See waxwork. 
royt, n. [< ME. rog, also ray, < OE. roy, rei, E. 
roi = Pr. roi, rey, rc = Sp. rey = Pg. rey, m = 
It. rc, < L. rex (reg-), a king, == Olr. ng, Ir. Gael. 
r/p7;, a km", = Skt. rd/nn, along: see rex, raja^, 
regent, and riclil, richc\ n.] A king. 

This roy with his rj aile nione of the rownde table. 

ilorte Arthure (E. E. T. S.). 1. 3174, 
royal (roi'al), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
roial (also di.al.orteolinicallyrio7,ryn/); <ME. 
roial, roiall, regal, real, rial, ryal, ryall, lioll, < 
OF. roial, royal, real, E. royal = Pr. reial, rial = 
Sp. Pg. real = lt. regale, rcale, < L. rcgalix, re- 
gal, royal, kingly, < rex (reg-), a king: sec roy, 
and cf. regaU and mdS, doublets of royal.^ I. 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to a king; derived from 
or cognate to a king ; belonging to or connected 
with tho crown of a kingdom; regal: as, the 
royal famil 5 ’; a royo? prince; rov«/ dom.ains; a 
royal palace. 

And seido thathe woldo Iloldc court open and enforced 
and sente by liis messangers th.at alle sliolde come to his 
court roiall. Merlin (E. E. T. .S.), ill. 470. 

Wliy should thy senvant dwell in the royal city with 

1 Sam. x.vvii. 5. 

Ihou earnest not of the blood royal, it thou darest not 
stand tor ten shitliugs. Shak., 1 lien. IV., i. 2 . ir.r. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the sovereign power 
of a king; acting under, derived from, or de- 
pendent upon regal authority, aid, or patron- 
age: as, a royal parliament or government; 
tho royal army or navj-; royal purveyors, itoy. 
ot enters into the names ol many'litor.iry, scieulinc, artl% 
tic, and otlter associations in raonarchic.il countries, Itn- 
pl 3 'inp their ovistcnce under rojal cijarter or patrona;;c : 
r. < 7 ., tho Roj'al Academj’ of Arts In London, whose iiicni- 
bera are distinguished by tho title R. A. (Royal Acadcinl- 
ciun\ find the associate members by the title A. R. A* ; 
the Royal Institution of I^ondon, for the promotion of atul 
iostruction In scientific and technical knowledge; tho 
Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Know- 
ledge (usually designated specifically the Jloyal Societu), 
which takes charge of many sclentlfiG matters' with w hfcfi 
the government is concerned, and whose niemiicrR or fel- 
lows are styled F. R. S.; tho Royal Societies of Rdlnhurgh 
and of Dublin, thoRoyal Antiquarian, Asiatic, Astronomi- 
cal, and Geographical Societies, etc, 

3. OX kingly charactor or quality; proiior for 
or suitable to kingsliip; ideally like or charac- 
teristic of u king or royalty; royally eminent, 
excellent, or the like; used eit^lc^ literally or 
ligxiratively: as, roual state or mngriificoiicc; 
ho proved a royal friend; a right royal welcome. 

And thel made tho feste of the raarlagc so rxall that 
neuer la that londo was scyn sociic. 

Berlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 320. 

A kj’Hg’ sholcl roiall obseque Iiauc, 

Horn, of Paricnay (C. E. T. S.), 1. 153S, 

ITath she forgot already that brave prince, , . . 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right roual? 

Shak., Rich. III.,‘i. 2. 243. 
As at this d.iy, to the Tartars, Horseflesh Is ronall fare ; 
to the Arabians, Camels; to some Americans, Serpents. 

Purehas, rilgriniagc, p. 30, 
Her step was royal, quccn-Iike, and her face 
As beautiful as a saint’s In Paradise. 

Longfellenc, Spanish Student, i. l. 

4. Largo or superior of its kind ; of more than 

ordinary size, excellence, ortho like: used as 
a specific qualification, as in royal quarto or 
royal octavo in printing, a royal antler or stag, 
etc., or as an assertion of superiority for that 
to which it is applied, as in tho names of some 
articles of trade. ^Amercement, antler, astrono- 
mer, ballade, battle, beast, cbapel, cygnet royal. See 
the nouns.— Convention of royal bur^s. Secconr/'n- 
ffon.— Coroner of the royal householoL See coroner. — 
Dean of the chapel royal, gentleman of the chapel 
royal. Seedcana, ocnf/cman.— HartroyaL Sec Aartl 
and hartroyal.-^Tsic royaL See patrL— Peer of the 
blood royal See Prince royal, princess roy- 

al. Seeprincc.pn’nc^A?.— Koyalabbey. Beealbcy^,!, 
—Royal agate, a mottled variety of obsidian.— Royal 
Amencan Order, .Same as Order of Teabelta the Catholic 
(which Bee, under orffer),— Royal assent, bark. Sec tho 
nouns.— Royal bay. (c) An E-ast Indian bay-tree, Ma- 
ehilm odoratUdma {Laurus Indica), (l») Tlie bay-laurel, 
Laurus Royal Bengal tiger. Sec ftj/cr.— Roy- 

al bistoury, a narrow, curved, probc-poInted bistoury: so 
called because used in an operation on Louis XI V,— Roy- 
al blue. See Hue and Royal bounty, In Eng- 

land, alund from which the sovereign grants money to the 
female relatives of ofllcers who die of wounds received 
when on duty.— Royal burgh, cementt, clove. Sco 
the nouns. — Royal cashmere, a thin material, generally 
made of pure wool, used for garments for women and sum- 
mergarmentsformen.— Royalcharter, Bcacharter, 1 . 
—Royal domains. Same as erorwn lands (which sec, un- 
der croim).— Royal fern. See Omiumfa.— Royal fishes. 
See reyal fudies, under Royal flush. Sec Jliish^. 

— Royal folio. See /ouo, 4.— Royal grant, a grant by 
letters patent from the crown.— Royal homed cater- 
pillar, the larva of CiWcronta regalxs, a large bombycid 
moth of beautiful olive and crimson colors, which Jnhnb- 
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its the United States. The larva feeds on the foliage of the 
black walnut, persimmon, butternut, hickory, and sumac, 



Kojal HoroeU Caterpillar (larva of Cttheroma res^ilis\. 
(About half natural size.) 


and Is the largest of all North American lepidopterous 
larvrc. The moth is popularly known as tVi&rcgal walnuU 
moth. — Royal household, the body of persons employed 
about the court or in the personal service of a reigning 
king or queen. In former times the royal household in- 
cluded all the chief ofllcersof state, who were regarded 
as merely tho king’s 6er\’ants, and often performed me- 
nial duties toward him ; afterward, only persons who had 
special functions relating to the royal needs, dignity, or 
prerogatives. In the British roj*nI household, as it has ex- 
isted for several centuries, the chief oflicers are the lord 
stfcuaid, lord chamberlain, and master of the horse, who 
are nlwaj’s iiecrs and members of tlio government of the 
time. Under each of them are many subordinate officers, 
among whom the different branches of their duty are dis- 
tributed. Independent of them are the private secretary 
and the keeper of the privy purse to the sovereign, modern 
additions to the housenold.witli their subordinates. When 
there is a queen consort, the <iucen‘h household Is a sepa- 
rate establishment, similarly though less elaborately or- 
ganizetl. On the accession of Queen Victoria the expenses 
of the royal household were permanently fixed at £303, 
per annum.— Royal letter. See fcffcrs.— Royal ma- 
rines. See marine.— Royal merchant, (a) One of those 
merciiants of the middle ages who combined mercantile 
pursuits with princely power, ns those of Venice wlio 
founded prlncipnlitles in the Archipelago, the Grimaldi 
of Genoa, or the Mcdlci of Florence. (6) A merchant who 
managed the mercantile affairs of or purveyed for a sov- 
ereign or state.— Royal mine, in monarchical countries, 
a mine of gold or silver— all such mines being by prescrip- 
tion the property of the crown.— Royal oak. (n) See oak. 
(6) Another name for tho constellation Robur Ca- 

roll.— Royal palm, palmetto. See the iioutis.— Royal 
peacock-flower, sec iWnciana,— Royal peculiar, 
prerogative, purple. Sec the nouns.— Royal regiment 
of artillery, bee a rffffc/T/.— Royal road to knowled ge, 
a direct and easy mctliod of nttaliif ng knowledge : so caireu 
because tho royal toads were strafgiitcr and bcttcrtlmn or- 
dinar)’ roads —Royal Society. Sec dof. 2.— Royal etan- 
dard. See rfundurd.— Royal stitch, an old operation for 
Hie cure of inguinal hernia. — Royal tem, touch, water* 
lily, etc. Sco the nouns.— Rojral Vienna, a name fre- 
quently given to Vienna norceialn.— Royal Worcester 
porcelain. Sceporccfaini.— The royal doors or gates. 
.See door. aSyn. Hoyat^ Jlcgal, Kingly. JUgal Is appll- 
cable primarily to what pertains to u king In virtue of 
Ills ofllcc. and hence to wliat is proper to or suggestive 
of a king, and as now frequently used is nearly synony- 
mous witlj princely, maynijieeni: as, regal state or pomp ; 
regal power. Iloyal notes wliat pertains to the king as 
an individual, or Is associated with Ids person : as, his 
royal Iiighncss (applied to a prince of the blood) ; tlic royal 
family; the rowa/ presence; the roi/nf robes; a royal 8 . 111116 . 
It docs not, like regal, neccBa.irliy imply magnificence. 
Thus, a rovnf residence may not be regal in its character, 
while on the other hand any magnificent mansion belong- 
ing to a fitib|cct may be described ns regal. Giough it is 
not royal. The awny of a great Highland chief of old was 
regal, but not royal. Ilcncc, in figurative ubc, royal is ap- 
plied to quailtiei*, actions, or things which are conceived 
of as superlatively great, noble, or admirable In tliem- 
selves, or as worthy of a king; as, a royal disposition, royal 
virtues, a royal entertainment, etc. ; regal, to tliose wliicii 
make an Impression of tlie highest grandeur, stateliness, 
ascendancy, or the Ilko: ns,nr<'oaf bearing, rryaf mnnifl- 
cence, regal commands, etc. Kingly seems to he Inter- 
mediate. It signifies Itferally Hko a king, henco proper 
to or befitting a king, and In its more general use resem- 
idlngor suggestive of a king. Like roi/af, it lias rclerence 
to personal qualities : ns. a kingly licariiig, presence, dlspo- 
slllon, and the like; wlille,lIkor<'yfff, It Is not restricted to 
tiic monarch or members of hia house. — 3. Imperial, au- 
gust, majestic, superb, splendid, magnificent, Illustrious. 

II. 11 . It. A royal perflon; a member of a 
royal family; a kiiip or prince. 

And also wythoiit the forsayde cyte metyng vs our mo- 
dcT cure w'yft our cliylUrcn or cure cyrs or other reyals to 
the same cyto comyng, etc. 

Charter nf London, In Arnold’s Chronicle, p, 30. 

He aralet for that Hiotl, all of RIcho stones, 

A falrc touDibe A* a fresshc. all of fro marbill. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. X, S.), J. 7160. 

2t. A gold coin formerly current in England: 
same as ryal, 

Tho piiestc, purposyng to gratlfio tho dead, and with 
dewe praise to commendn his libcralltie, saicth ; surely he 
was n goodo manne, a verlfeous man, yea, he was a noble 
gentleman. I thtnlce If It hadde been his happe to liave 
had a roiall, he had called him a roiall gentleman to. 

II’tY^on, Rule of Reason. 

Koials of Spainc arc currant niony there. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 177. 

They are Incompetent witnesses, Ids ow'n creatures, 

And will swear any thing for half a royal. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, 111. 3. 
3, Naut,^ a small square sail, usually tho high- 
est on a ship, carried on the I’oyalinast only in 
a light breeze. — 4. Ono of the tines of a sta^s 
antlers; an antler royal, or royal antler. See 
antler j 3, — 6, A stag which has the antler royal. 
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A royal differs only in having an extra point on each 
bom. IF. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 510. 

6. In artillery, a small mortar. — 7. That part 
of the beard which grows below the under lip 
and above the point of the chin, especially 
when the heard around it is shaved. This with 
the mustache has long formed the trim of the beard most 
in favor formilitary men, etc., on the continent of Europe. 
The term royal prevailed until the second French empire, 
when the name imperial was given to it, as it was worn by 
Napoleon III. 

8 . A writing-paper of tho size 19 X 24 inches ; 
also, a printing-paper of the size 20 X 25 inches. 
A royal folio has a leaf about 12 X 20 inches; a royal quarto 
Is about 10 X 12^ inches; a royal octavo, about 61 X 10 
Inches.— Double royaL See douWe.— Quadruple roy- 
al. See guadruplc.-^ThQ Royals, (a) A name formeily 
given to the first regiment of foot in the British army, now 
called the Foyal Scots (Lothian Regiment), (&) A name 
sometimes given to other icgiments in whose title the 
word royal occurs: as, the JCing’s Roi/aZ Rifle Corps; the 
Iloyal Scots Fusiliers, etc. 

royalet (roi'al-et), n, [< royal + -et. Cf. roitc- 
let,'] A petty king orprince. [Eare.] 

There were, indeed, at this time two other royalets, as 
onely kings by Iiis leave. Fuller, Ch. Hist., II. iv. 10. 

Pallas and Jove I defend me from being carried down 
the stream of time among a shoal of royalets, and the 
rootless weeds they arc hatched on I 

Landor, Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. 
royalise, v. See royalizc, 
royalism (roi'nl-izm), n. [= F. royalismc r= Sp, 
Pg. realiymo; as royal + -ism. Cf . rey alism.] 
The principles or cause of royalty ; attachment 
to a royal government or cause, 
royalist (roi'nl-ist), n. and a. [= F. royaliste 
= Sp. Pg. rcalista = It. rcalista, rcyalista; as 
royal + -fyf.] I. n. A supporter of a king or 
of royal government; one who adheres to or 
upholds the cause of a king against its oppo- 
nents or assailants. Specifically [cap 1— (a) In Fng. 
hist., ono of the partizans of Charles 1. and of Charles II. 
during the civil war and the Commonwealth ; a Cavalier, 
as opposed to a Roundliead. 

Where Ca’ndlsh fought, the royalists prevail’d. 

Kaller, EpitapI) on Colonel Charles Cavendish. 
(6) In Amer. hist., an adherent of the British government 
du! Ing the revolutionary period, (c) In French hist., a sup- 
porter of tho Bourbons as against tho revolutionary and 
subsequent governments. 

II. «. Of or pertaining to Royalists or royal- 
ism; adhering to or supporting a royal govem- 
mont. 

Itoyalist Antinunrlans still sIjow the rooms where Ma- 
jesty and suite, in these extraordinary circumstances, had 
their lodging. Carlyle, French Rev., II. i. 1. 

The battle of Marston Moor, with tlie defeat of tho Roy- 
alist forces, . . . was the result. Encyc. Brit,, VIII. 347. 

royalize (roi'nl-iz), r.; pret. andpp. royalixccl, 
pT.roynlixing. [<F. royaiiscr; as royal + -fee.] 

. trails. To make royal; bring into a royal 
stnto or relation. 

JtogaUriny Henrj-’B Albion 
With presence of your princely mightiness. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

To royalise his blood I spilt my own. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. S. 125. 

n. iiilrans. To exercise kingly power; tear 
royiii sway. [Rare.] 

Euen lie (my Son) must be both luBt and Wise, 

If long lie look to Itnie and lOnjalizc. 

Si/li'eslcr, tr. of Du Bartas b Weeks, it,, Tho Slogniflcoiicc. 

Alan spelled royalise. 

royally (roi'nl-i), adr. [< ME. "rnially, rially, 
riolly, rcalliclic; < royal + -fi/ 2 ,] in a royal or 
kingly manner; like a king; as lieoomes a 
king. 

In Ensample of this Cite, sotliely to telle, 

Rome on a Riuer rially was set. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1010. 
Did X not tell thee 

He was only given to the book, and for that 
How royally ho pays? 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 4. 
royalmast (roi'.al-miist), ». The higliest part 
of n fnll-rigged skip's mast, the fourth from the 
deck, abovo and now generally in one piece 
with the topgallantmnst, for carrying the sail 
called tho royal. See cut under ship. 
royalty (roi'al-ti), pi. royalties (-tiz). [< 

JlE. "roialte, realtcc,rcaltc,rcavtp, rialtc, < OF. 
roialtc, royanllc, royaiitc, rcialtc, F. royautc = 
It. rcaitA, < ML. rcgalita{t-)s, < L. rcgalis, royal, 
regal: see royal, rcgalt^. Cf. regality, reaitifi, 
doublets of royalty.'] 1. Tho state or condi- 
tion of being royal; royal rank or extraction; 
existence ns or derivation from a king or a 
royal personage. 

Sotting nside his lilgli blood's royalty. 

And lot him he ho kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him. Shak., Itich. II., i. I. 58. 

2. Royal personality; concretely, a royal per- 
sonage, or member of a royal family; eollec- 
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tively, an aggregate or assemblage of royal per- 
sons: ns, royalty absented itself; discrowned 
royalties. 

As a branch and member of this royalty. . . . 

Wo do s^uto you, Duke of Burgundy. 

Shak,, Uen. V., v, 1. 5. 

3. Royal authority; sovereign state; kingly 
rule or majesty ; kingship, either ns an attribute 
or as a principle. 

Now, licnr our English king ; 

For thus his roi/olty doth speak in me. 

Sftak., K. John, v. 2. 120. 

England, notwithstanding the advantages of politic 
roifaltif, had fallen into tronblo. 

Const. Hist., § OCtTi. 

4. Tho ehnraotcr of bcin" kingly, or proper to 
a kinp; royal quality, literally or figuratively; 
kingliness. 

In his roi/alt}/ of nature 
Ileigns that which would he fear’d. 

Shfik., Maehoth. Hi. 1. f.n. 

There is nn true rniKtllii luit Iji the rule of our own 
spirits, Chaniunp, 1‘erfcct Life, p. 111. 

5. That wliieh pertains or is proper to a king 
or sovereign; a sovereign right or attrihute; 
regal dominion or prerogative; a inanifostat ion 
or an einhlem of kingship. 

You ucre cri^«n d before, 

Ami that high rofjaltii was no er pluek'tl otf. 

ShaK , K John, 1>. 2. 

U herefore do I (Satmi) U'-snnie 
These munltiff and nut refuse to reign f 

MiUou, V. I , W. a:,] 

6. A royal domain; a manor or pos^essum lic- 
longing to the crown. 

The titles of the fcvend roi/nltim whleh thus came to 
an end [wheti Cjjirus was comiuered li> t!ie Turks) were 
claimed, as titles easllj maj lie < lalmi d, b) other eompetl 
tors. Medle\al and Mi’dern Hist., p ’_Mj 

7. A royal due or per(juisit(* ; cspociallv, ji 
seigniorage dm* toa king troin a mnaorof nliicli 
he I" lord ; a ta\ paid to the crown, or to a supe- 
rior a*' rcprc'>ent ing the crown, as on ilir pro- 
diieo of a ro\ al mine. 

I or to mj Mus<\ if nnt to me, 

I m sure all game Is free . 

nra> en. earth, all are luit p irts of her gri al rf.i/fi/h/. 

linuilt'ij'h, tide to Ma«t«.r Anlhoji) ."tatloril 

W nil tin' prnpert> (an i«talo In D* nhiglolilre) were In 
SI jiamhlj lomnclcd exl* (oU e ro.vu/fK^ 

.Vurun/d.'/, Hist. Ihig . xxi. 

]I,.iieo — 8. (o) A <'omi*ensation paid to om* who 
holds a pati'iit for the use of tim patent, or for 
tlic right to act under it, gcnentlly at a <'ertain 
rate for each artnde manufactured, {hi A jtro* 
jiortional payment made on sales, as to an an- 
tlinr or an insent<ir for ea«di copy of a work or 
for each article sold. — 0 In Scotland, tlie area 
occupied hy a roN al luirgli, or i in the plural ) t he 
liouinls of a rovai luirgh.- Ensigns of royalty. 

royfll-ynrcl ( roi'al-N urd), m. Aunt., llie Mini of 
till- royalmast. on sshicii tlie ro\al is set. 
Royena (roi'c-nul, n. [NL. (fniinnms. 17.VI). 
named after A<lrian van Ihnitii, a Iliitch bot- 
anist of the iMh centur\.] A genus of gaime 
jietalous trees and shrubs of tlie order 
ccr, tlie tdnuiy famil) It h c!i'\nirti’rired h) lh>«. 
er« wlih'h are Cfirnrnfiah hhexinl (the f.imll> tn lag t lilel!) 
tlhi'i'liiusl, with a hmad urn like or lull slnp< d (iM-lnhi'd 
ealjx enlarging under Hie fruit, live umlornd niid re- 
Ikxtd crulla lobes, rlamens cumnioiil) ten luid in tun* 
row, antli'Ts and o> iirj’ ustnll) hlnuite Btjles tw u to Ih e, 
and the o>ar) cells twice as many and nnernuh<l. The 

1.; Fiieek's are natives of Fmithern Africa in and he) ond the 
tropic*. Tin \ hear Miiall le e* w hledi are m irl) or ijulte 
Fe'sslle and nxillar) Folllar) or clust* red urn sh u*eil Mow- 
ers, follow I d h) a e’orl ici ous rouiiillsli <ir e-angleil friUl. 
'J’lic wimkI Ilf /(' nut and otlnr niicdes rt^emhlcs 

ebon). l>ut the trees are Finall. li luri'la, known as .1/ 
nnn rn'iinlroji or .l/nrcin Uruhlrr ntit, !■< a pn tt) green 
houie •■iii'cles wnii white Mow era and plitning leave*. 
TOylct, '• f- An olisolclc form of rod-. 
r03met, »■ See nmi. 

TOynisht, O. Sco nmn.'-h. 
roynOUSt, Sec rm/omv. 
royster, roysterer, etc., ?i. Son roisf^r, eti-. 
Royston crow. [Formerly also L’oi.sttm rnnr.] 
The gray crow, rorrifv ronnx. 

Cornriltf ttie Iloiffnu Cnor, or Winter (’row , 

who'c hack and belly arc of an aside colour. Cof'Travr. 

roytelctt, ». An obsolete form <if nutclrf. 
roytisht (roi'tisU), a. [Pcrhajis for "rioft^h or 
routish.] ^Yild ; iiTCgular. 

^o Weed presum’d to show Its rnuti^h face. 

J Jlfntiinnnt, I’ii)clie, vl. 14U. 

rozell^». See rosrilr. 

R. S. V. P. An abbreviation of tlio French 
phraso Ilvjtondc:: plaU (‘answer, if yon 

please’), appended to a note of invitation or 
the like. 
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Rt. Hon, An abbreviation of tho title 
Honorable^ 

Rt. Rev. An abbreviation of tbo title Uiglit 
lici'crcmh 

Ru. Tho chemical symbol of ruthenium. 

ruana (rq-an'jl), n, A variety of viol iisod in 
India. 

rub (rub), r.; prot. and pp. rubbed f ppr. rubbing. 
[< MR. rubben; origin nneortain; cf. Dan. rubhc 
(< E. 7); Gaol. r«Z>, mb, Ir. Gael, rubadh^ a rub- 
bing, Ii\ n/hofr,Gaol.r«/mir,arubbor,W. W/ietfo, 
rub, rhwhy a mb. Tho Celtic forms may bo origi- 
nal.] I, trnns. 1. To nppl}' prossnro ^\ith mo- 
tion to tho surface of; apjdy irictioii toby chaf- 
ing or fretting with something else: as, to rub 
tho face with a towel ; to rub one hand with tho 
other. 

Soiic flits doctoiir, 

Ar rody fts n rose, ruhltcd his eliekes, 
t’oughed and oarjied, J’iVM/’/o<e»irtM(B), xlH, PO. 

Ilifl disciples idiickcil Hie eaift of corn, and did cat,rt/fy- 
f/i‘n'7 them in their hands. Luke vL 1. 

2. To smooth, polish, clean, or coat by means 
of friction or frictional applications: us, to rult 
brasses or silv(*r; tondMi lloor; to rirh fnrnit.nro. 

(»o, Fir. ruft vour chain with cniniR, 

.V/.fiA., T. N., !i, 3. 128. 

Let hut tlieic llti and llaiheM paan, t*he will ahew to you 
Afl JcnelF rut>h‘il fnmi diiat. or gold new lMirnl>ih*d, 

iYr/cAcr, Wlhlgooie ('ha^e, Iv. 1. 

Aa hecn . . . on the ainootlied plank, 

The anhiith of ttieir Ktrau-hiillt citadel. 

New rid.t/if with Imlni, expatiate, and confer 
Their atate alfnlra, MUton, 1*. 1.., I. 77-1. 

3. To tnuit, act uiioii, or remove by frictional 

pressure; act with or upon by friction: witli 
out, otV, t»i, etc.: ii*j, to ritlf out marks, spots, or 
st.'uns; to rust ; (onr/»rn a liniment; tn 

rult vp an ointment in a mortar. 

In aiich cx«e«. the palnti r’a deep concefdlon of hU auh- 
ject a Inward tnilta . . In aei n after the aiiperllclal col- 
oring li.ia he* n o/^h) time. 

Ihottiurruf, Seven HaMev, lv 

4. To take an impression of by friction; up- 
plv frictional pressure to, as an (•ngruved or 
sculptured figure or iiiseription. for tlie pnr- 
jM*so of copying, Sc<‘ riihhiiig, '2. 

I iM-thve tint . . neirl) all «>f tlnm (inoniimental 
hra**e» In Lngt.andl have h«ea ruf-f-il, a«» tint If, by nnv 
untoward eh owe. tin- «>rlg|inl« should p« rkh ameniorh) 
of tliem w 111 still remain .V. «n</ V , lUli «♦ r.. "><. 

5. rigurntividy, to afTcct in any way as if by 
frictmna! eniilacl or pressure; furbish; fret: 
iis. to nth (iisualiv rub up) oih'*.s mom<*ry; to 
rult ono I he nioiig wav. Sco phra'*(*s below. 

'1 1* the duke a ph .'V«ttre, 

\\ ho«e dk|so.lt|on. nil the world II know*, 

Will not to- nor atojip'd 

.sV.nt , I.. XT, H. 2. 1»U. 

0. To cause to movo over niiotbor body with 
frietiun: as, t«» r«/» one’s hand over a mirror. — 
Rubbed ttnto, in eAronoYif/.o/rfi/Av. tint** pr«shiced on 
theFtone h) nihldng fn*!) iitHin |i ro)nr<d Ink-fonmd 
Into td'Kk' or iin*‘e'. 'I lit' Ink I* illFtrltMitttl, the mi 
!>• rthiotiH part ritnovid. or In part* Mifttnid down m 
ri'jiilnd. l') tin an* of n elotli <»r atninp \\lure more 
foree or d« t vH I* r««jnlred. Ink* In erivim form are u«m). 

Rubbed work, in tuitldtifj. wt«rk In Ftone «>r hrl< k 
FnoMithed h> rnhldng v\ith gritstone atdid h) Faml and 
w afer To mb a thing In.to Jmke adk.ngrei able thing 
Ftlll more dk-agr* « able liy r« p« ating It or « niptn*lrlng It. 
(r4ilhM| 1 To nib down. <‘0 To mb fnun ti*p to hot- 

tom, from In id to fi>.it, or all over, for an) piiriMt-e . n*, to 
ruft d'-irn a loTw* after a hard run. 

(l{•IH^^tunlth•* for p*ltv tin ftn <«eeur . which mce*- 
Fltate the I irge I-hU of dork l•<»ll^e. witll the custom <d 
d"irn I aril lah'Minr |ior Hie deteitlon of atolen 
artlcU "1 a* he p n'e* the il's-k gat« * 

yiii'ttfitffx Crntuni, XXII. 4^7. 
(f>> T<i mhire or bring to pinnlli r dhiien"loji* h) friction ; 
Miimdh or rejiihr 1« ** j»romlneni h) rnhldng. 

Wo ndt tnrh otin r> angle" i/oim. 

7Vnri7*'>;i, In Meiiioriam, Ixxxix. 
To mb clboWB. .‘'^rc flt"ur —To mb ofT, t<i cUatii or 
clear off, or gi t rid of. h) or a* If !•) rutddng • a*, to nit> 
of iluFt . to ri»f» of one’" niplieltv. See def. 3. — To mb 
out. <n) *li» tr;i*e or remove hv rubbing, an, to rnf» otif 
flgiirt * on a "late, ft) To apread h) nibbing; ditfme ov er 
a FUrface w ilh a rntddrig Itiatniineiit : a*, to rtd» put jiaiiit. 

-To mb tho hair (or fur) the wrong way, to excite 
or irritate by petty opposition or Idekering or by nn In- 
opportune or indkereet remark; In .allusion to the ellect 
produced on a cat liy such a ruhhlng of It" hair. Sonits 
lline-*, hv contrartlon. to m/» tf»r irron'f tray (with or w Ith- 
out a person it" ohjeet). 

It 1" no uniiHiinl drawback to married life, thli Fame 
knack of rutd'tn^ thr hair trrono va*/ : nnd I think It 
lielp" to bring a vtry large proportion of caFca Into the 
‘■(‘curt of Troiiate, Ae." 

Whi/tf Mflrilh, White Roie, I. xxv. 

“Vour ladyalilp I" Kind t<i forevvani me,” aald riilllp, 
who w 11 " alw ay« rtihWti thr irnniy iray by Ijidy llnmlens 
J. Ilmrthonir, l)aat, p. 201. 
To mb up. (o) To biirnl"h: furblah, pnll"h, or clean 
by rubbing. (f>) To blend or oHierwIae prepare h) trlluni* 
tlon : n", to rtib tip nn ointment, (e) To awaken or cxcito 
hy effort ; rouse ; freshen ; ns, to rub up the memorj'. 


rubadub 

But, David, has Mr. De-la-grace been here? I must rub 
up my balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ill. 4. 

II. inirans. 1. To movo or act with friction ; 
oxert frictional pressure in mo\Tng: as, to rub 
against or along something. 

This last allusion gall’d the Panther more, 
Because indeed it ritbb’d upon the sore. 

Drydcn, Ilind and Panther, ill. 132. 

2. Figiu’atively, to proceed with friction or col- 
lision; do anything with more or less effort or 
difficulty: commonly with on, along, through, 
etc. 

Wo had nearly consumed all my pistoles, ami now just 
rubbed on from hand to mouth. 

Franklin, Aulobiog., p. 7.3. 
People now seem to think that they will rub nn a little 
longer. Walpole, Letters, II. 231. 

They rtibb'd through yesterday 
In their hereditary way, 

And they will rub throxtgh, if Hiey can, 

To morrow on the self-same plan. 

M. Arnold, Resignation. 
Most of u" Irani to he content If we can rub along easily 
will! our life-partners. 

It. T. Cooke, .Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 103 

3, In tho old game of bowls, to touch or graze 
tho jackorniiotlier ball with the bowl or played 
ball. 

Co/t. Clmllcnge her to bowl. 

Boyct, I fear too much rulhina. 

.SAoit.,L. L.L.,Iv. 1. 141. 

rub (rub), 71. [< rub, r.; cf. "NV, rhich, a nib.] 

1. An act or tho action of mbbing; an appli- 
cation or oecurrf'ncc of frictional contact: a*!, 
to take a rub with a towel ; to give soniothing a 
rub. 

’I’he surgeon had hecn silting with Ids f.acc turned to- 
wards the lire, giving the palms of his hands a vvann and 
u rub alternately. Jlickenr, Oliver Twist, i. 

'l lie hol"ters between the check", to t.akc the rub of the 
cable. Thrarle, Naval Arch., § 232. 

'riie relief i" to be onely water, the rub (of mce-horses] 
hut half nn hour.nnd then the Judge i« to hid them mount. 

(pioted In y. ami Q., 7th Ser., VI. 421. 

2. A inotajihorical rtibbiiig or chafing; nn ir- 
ritating or disturbing act or expression ; intev- 
fcrciK'o; affront; sarcasm, gibe, ortho like. 

Bristol can lllirar)' n/b» despke ; 

You’ll wondrr whvnee the wisdom may proceed; 

Tl" doubtful If her nldennen can read. 

Chatfrrton, Kou flanlcn". 
I had the management of the paper; and I made hold 
to give nnr ruier" sunie n/b» In It. 

I'rnnUin, Antnhlog., p. Td. 

3. 'I’lint wliich opJ^^^cs or cliock.s, t\< if from 
friction; any (‘haling or disturbing circum- 
stanco or predicament; nn impediment, cm- 
burra‘‘Sm(‘nt, or stumbling-block; a pinch. 

To die, to sleep; 

To sleep: tierchnnee to dream : nv, there ‘s the rub. 

Shnk., llamlit, lil. !. iV.. 
I’erecluing tint their i*ower and authorllle would boa 
perillouh n/b In hiv via). Furrhn*, rilgrinmge, p. 24.3. 
1 have no rrowoe, no rub to stop my sulo. 

.ilar*fnn, \\ hat )ou NN’ill, i. 1. 
The) are w ell Inclined to marry, hut one nth or otlier 1" 
ever in the way. Ihirtmi, .\nat. of Mel , i>. btih. 

I'l'en the ileath of a prince among n*. the adminl.'tra- 
lluiigne'on without any n/b nr Inlemiptlon. 

Siri^ft, Senllmenl.H of Cli. of T.ng. Man, ii. 
M e Mimetime" hail tho«e little nib^whlch ITovIdence 
semi" to enhance the value of Its favours. 

(fOhfrtm'fA, Vicar, i. 

4t. An unovenness of surface or character; a 
roughness or inequality; an imperfection; a 
fiinv ; a fault. 

To leave no ri/b* nor hotchc" In the work. 

.Shak., Macbeth, iil. 1. 131. 
A gentleman, excepting some few mb», . . . 
Knuighted n" deep with noble and hnwo parts . . . 
As any he alive. Fletcher, ^\Tl w Ithoiit Money, i, 2. 

5t. Inequality of tho ground in a bowling- 
green. 

A rub to an overthrown howl prove" a help by hinder- 
ing It, Fuller, IIul.v .^tate, 1. 11. 

0. In card^jflntpug, same as rubber, G. [Colloq.] 
•'Can )ou one? inquired the old lady. “I can,” replied 
Mr. ITckwlck. "Double, single, am! tlie rub." 

Dickcn*, J'ickwKk, vl. 

7. A rubstonc. [Prov. Eng.]— Rub of the green, 
In go{t, Bomcllitng that happens to a hall in motion, .such 
as H" being deticeted or stojiped hy any agency outside 
the match, or hy the fore-caddie. In the case of such a 
rub tho h.all must lio played from vv lu re it lies, 
rubadub, rub-a-dub (nib'a-dub), ?f. [Imitative 
of the soiiud of the drum’; cf. rataplan, etc.] 
Tho sound of n drum udien beaten; a drum- 
ming sound ; bonce, any disturbing clatter. 

The drum advanced, heating no measuicd martial tune, 
hut a kind of rub-a-dubnlub, like that with whlcli tlie the- 
drum startles the slumbering nrtizans of a Scotch burgh. 

Scott, M'avcrlc}', x-x.xiv. 



rubadub 

Ko amm-hcad. In the longest day’s march, was ever 
more Incessantly beaten and smitten than public senti- 
ment in the North lias been, every month, and day, and 
hour, by the din, and roll, and rui-a-dui of Abolition 
WTiters and Abolition lecturers. 

D, Webster^ Speech, Senate, Jtily 17, i860. 

rubarbf, ». An obsolete spelling of r/iK&ari. 

rubasse (rii-bas'), «• [< P. ruhace, ruhassc, also 
dim. nihacclle, colored quartz, < h. ritheus, red, 
reddish : see ritbif, redl.] A lapidaries’ name 
for a beautiful variety of rock-crystal, limpid 
or slightly ametbystino, speckled in the inte- 
rior with minute spangles of specular iron, 
which reflect a bright red color. The best rubasso 
comes from Brazil. An artilidal kind is made liy lieating 
rock-crystal red-liot, and tlien plunging it Into a' colorin" 
linnid. Tlie crystal becomes full of cracks, a hich the eof- 
oring matter enters. Also called Ancona mini and -Voiit 
Blanc mhtj. 

rubato (lU-hiL'to), n. [< it- rnhnlo, lit. ‘ stolen ’ 
(timo), pp. of rubiirc, steal, rob: see roll.] In 
music, in modified or distorted rhj-thm : espe- 
cially used of tliG arbitrarj’longthening of eer- 
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rubble 


Brazilian or Oeara rubber. See tndiVi-ru66cr.— Hard rubbillK-POSt (rub'ing-post), n. A post of 
TObber, hardened india-rubber of whfch solid articles are or stone set up for cattle to rub them- 


made. 'See ebonite and vulcanite . — Para rubber. See 
india-rubber . — White rubber, a preparation of hard rub- 
ber colored by mixture of a white pigment. See arlijieial 
ivory, under ivory. 

II, Made of caoutchouc or india-rubber; 
having caoutchouc as the principal component. 

The feet and legs as high up as (ho hips (were] incased 
In mbber boots. . . . Rubber coats completed the outfit. 
New York Tribune, Feb. 2, 1890. 

Rubber cement. See cement . — Rubber cloth, (a) A 
fabric coated with caoutchouc. Caoutchouc in sheets. 

“ Rubber dam, a thin sliect of flexible caoutchouc, used 
by dentists to keep a tooth free from saliva while it is be- 
ing filled.-- Rubber mold, in dentistry, a vulcanite mold 
in which plates for artificial dentures are shaped. B, II. 
Kniyht . — Rubber mop. See mop ‘.\. — Rubber mount- 
ing, in saddlerjf, harness-mounting in which the metal is 
covered with vulcanized india-rubber in imitation of lea- 
ther-covered work. R. Ji Rubber stamp, an 

instrument for stamping by hand with ink, having words 
or figures cast in sHglitly flexible vulc.anized rubber. — 
Rubber type, a separate type cast in rubber, usually 
mounted on a metal body for use in stamping 


eotTospoudiiig rubter-file (rub'6r-fil), H. A heavy file of 

e^foL bring- R,(uaro, triangular, or half-round section, used 

ing some tone or chord into decided promi- for the coarsest work 

nonce without altenng the total duration of rubber-gage (mh'er-ga.i), »i. A device for mea- 
suring the amount of india-rubber needed to 
make a given article. 


An obsolete or dialectal 


the measure, 
rubbage (rub'aj), a 
form of rubbish. 
rubbee (rub'e), ». Same as rabi-. 
rubber (rub'er), ii. and a. [< mb -1- -ei i. Cf. 
Ir. niioir, Gael, nihnir, a rubber.] I. n. 1. A 
person who rubs, or who practises rubbing of 
any kind as a business, as one cmplovcd in rub- 
bing or polishing stone, one who attends and 
rubs down horses (as those used for racing), 
one who practises massage, etc. 


The Btrike of the Ptonc-worfcers . . . ItegaTi . . . when 
the rubbers and mill men mndc a demand. 

Rew York Scmi-ieccUy Tribune, Sept, 23, 1SS8. 

AH the great trotters have hofl grooms, or rubbers, .as rubber-mold (nib'or-iuokl), « 
hovaro technleallvenllful 'Phi- r yttt rm -....1.1..^.. 


, It is a vessel in which a model 

of the article is submet^ed In water to ascertain its dis- 
placement, which is measured by an Index or read off on 
a scale. 

mbberide (riib'cr-5d), ». [< rubber -1- -idei.] A 
trade-name for an imitation of vulcanized rub- 
ber. The principal ingredient in tins imitation 
is said to bo sliellac. 

mbberite (rnb'tr-itl, n. [< rubber -I- -ite~.2 A 
trado-namo for an imitation of vulcanite orvul- 
canizcil rubber. 

rubber-knife (mb'er-nif), u. Same as rubber- 
saw. 


A flask or form 


2. An instrument, substance, or stuff tisod for rubberoid (rub'er-oid), u. A trade-name for an 
nibbing, or cleaning or polishing by friotioii. iniitation of haid rubber. 

SpMiOcally—fn) A towel or piece of cloth for niliWnc (ho rubbers (rub'irz), «. pi. [PI. of raWicr.] 1. A 
IloiiL? 'lowii liorsei, cltMiilne or pol- disease in sheep eharncterized by licat and itch- 

Ishing household articles, etc Also culled .vr«h, .vAnh, or ray.- 2. Same 

„ , The retiring bower, nthher 4 ift\ 

.'ki furnish d ns might force the reralan’R envy, ^ “v *• 

The silver bathing.tub, the cambric rntiff’ry niDDer-SaW (rub'or-f»u), w. An JliCOngniOUB 

The embroider'd quilt Guardian, ii. .6. namo fora circnlar rotniy knife used for ent- 

Clean your plate, wipe your kuives, and rub the dirty caoutciiouo. in uec it Is rotated at high speed, 

tables \sUh the napkins and tablecloths used that day; is kentconstnntly wetbynjctoreproi’ofwatcr. Also 
for . . . It will save you wearing out the coarbe called n/Mcr 

Sici/t, Advice to Sen-ants (Uutler). Tubbet-tree (mb'or-lre), w. Same ns imha-nih^ 
(1) A piece of caoutchouc u«ed to erase pencil-marks from tree (which sec, uiiflcr indid-rubber). 

'IrS rubber-vine (nib'Or-vin), n. Same ns imiia- 

’-'r ("-Inol* see «„der iuilia-mbtier) 

wool, felt, chamols-skln, or other substance fastened to a rUDDiage (mb i.i), u. An obsolete, diftlectnl, or 
back, used for erasing chrUk from a blackboard or elate, vulgar form of rubbi'ih. 

(d) ln ttone-ieork: (1) An implement used In grinding or rubbinc (nib'inc), n. K ME. ruhhunac • verbnl 
polishing. In the moldings of stone, an iron rubber „ .. a n L n nij-i. /nwc/i/nc/c, \cium 

mounted on a wooden stock is emnloved for llllet®. !»eads ^ application of friction by 

any menus; a frictional movement, as of the 
hand over the surface of the body for romcdinl 
purposes. 

Tlierc is, however, the scar of an ob! injury. . . . This 
I<» n<it to be reached by our rubhinos, frictions, and elec- 
tricity. Lancet, No. 3495, j). 380. 

He nas Imrdeited snfllclcntly for n Northern winter by 
trunk and splno rubbings twice a day, 

Sd. Amcr., N. S., LXI. 296. 

2. A copy of an inscribed, e»errtivod, or sculp- 


:1 on a wooden stock is employed for fillet®, licadi. 
and astragals. Thc.se rubbers hove convex or concave 
faces, according to the re<pilred contour of the work. A 
stone or wooden block covered with thick felt Is uscil for 
polishing stone and marble. E. II. Knight. (2) An itn. 
plcment for polishing marble, consisting of u mass of racs 
compressed by screws In an iron frame, (e) A tool for 
rubbing or fiatteningdown the searnsof a Mil In sail rnak- 
CO The cushion of an electric inacltine, by friction 
against u hich the plate hecomca charged with one kind of 
electricity and the nibbcr with tho opposite kind. The 
rubber is made of horsehair, and covered witli leather 
overlaid with a metallic preparation, sometimes consist- 
ing of the bisulphid of tin, or on amalgam, usually of 
zinc, tin, and mercury, (g) A whetstone, rubstone, or mb- 
bing-stone. (h) A co.ar8e file, or tlic rough part of It. (0 
A device for applying French polisli to furniture, etc. It 
consists of a small ball of w.adding covered with a linen 
rag. Tlds is saturated with the vaniLsh, and then covered 
with another rag moistened with oil. llie varnish oozes 
gradually through tlie outside rag as the rubber is passed 
overthe work with a uniform circular motion. (J) A grind- 
ing or abrading agent, ns emeiy-clotli or glass-paper for 
surfacing plates, (k) The part of a wagon-lock which 
presses against the wheels. 

3. India-rubber; caoutchouc. See def. 2 (h), 
and india-rubber. — 4, Something made partly 
or wliolly of india-rubher or caoutchouc, (a) 

An overslioc : usually in the plural. (U. S.j (b) A tire for 
the wheel of a bicycle. 

5. An inequality of the ground in a bowling- - ,, - r,-- 

green; a rub; herieo, obstruction; difficulty; rubbing-biock (nib'ing-blok), n. In marble^ 

unpleasant collision in tho busincBS of life. poUshimi: (a) A block of sand: 

A man who fdays at bowls . . . must expect to meet preliminary operation of smoothing is done 
with r«66m. T’/mcA^^ra]/, Virginians, xxlx. by hand, (6) A niarblo-iiolisher, inarblo-ruh- 

6. pi. In the gaino of bowls, <a contact or col- bo^ or inarble-sconrer. 

lision of two bowls. IfaUiweIl.^7. A limited rubbing-macmne (rub'ing-ma-shen^), n. In 


selves against. 

These Kistvaens are numerous, but they have been 
generally deprived of their long covering stones, which 
have been converted to rubbing-posts Qxs they are termed in 
the west of England) for the cattle. 

Areheeologia, XXII, 434. 

rubbing-stone (rub'ing-ston), «. In building^ 
a gritstone for polishing or erasing the tool- 
marks on a stone, or on which bricks for gaged 
work, after they have been rough-shaped by 
the ax, are rubbed smooth, 
rubbish (rub'ish), n. [Formerly or dial, also 
riibbidgc. riibbnge; early mod. E. rubyes, also 
rnhbryssne^ robrisslte (with intrusive r, prob. due 
to confusion with similar forms of rubric); 
< ME. **robous, rohows, robciix (ML. rubbosa)^ < 
OP. rohous, rohonse, ^^robeux, rubbish, pi. of ^re- 
bel (> E. rubble)^ dim. of robe, robbe, rubbish, 
trash, =; Olt. roba, robha^ It. roha, rubbish, 
trash, lit. ‘spoil^ (> rohnccia, old goods, trifles, 
trash, rubbish, rohiccta^ trifles, rubbish): see 
robe, rob^, rubble. Not connected with j'K&.J 

1. Waste, broken, or woni-out material; use- 
less fragments or remains collectively, espe- 
cially of stone; refuse in general. 

Will they revive the stones out of the heaps of the rub- 
irw/i which arc burned? Neh. iv. 2. 

The reprobate . . . are but the rubbish wherewith the 
vessels of honour ai*e scoured. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 392. 

Tho earth is raised up very much about this gate, and 
all over the south end of tlie island, probably by tlie rub- 
bish of a town of the middle ages. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 118. 

2. Any useless or worthless stuff ; that which 
serves no good pui’pose, or is fit only to be 
thrown away | trash ; trumpery ; litter ; used 
of both material and immaterial things, 

What trash is Rome, 

What rubbish and what offal, when It serves 

For the base matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing ns Caisar I Shak., J. C., i. 3. 109. 

Such conceits as these seem somewhat too fine among 
this rubbage, tliough I do not produce them in sport, 

Sir a. Woiton, Reliquim, p. 12. 

Tliere was enough of splendid mibbish in his life to 
cover up and paralyze a more active and subtile conscience 
than the judge was ever troubled with. 

Ila^cthomc, Seven Gables, xv. 
Tliat not one life shall be destroy’d, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete, 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, liv. 

rubliiBh-lieap (mb'isli-hep), n. A pile of nib- 
bish I a mass of worthless orrojeoted material. 

The Idol of to-day is often destined to find its place in 
the rubbish-heap of the future. 

AVnefeenfA Century, XXVI. 781. 

He yet found no difficulty in holding that the fragments 
of pottery accumulated in that great r^ibbish-hcap in 
Rome, the Monte Testaccio, were works of nature, not of 
human art. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 116. 

rubbisliing (rub'isU-ing), a. [< rubbish + 
Kubbishy ; trashy ; worthless ; paltry. 

Tills is the hend, is it, . . . of my taking notice of that 
creature, and demeaning myself to patronize 
her? Dickens, Nicholas Nicklehy, .\lii. 

Listen to tho ringing this or that— sometimes a rub- 
bishing proclamation, etc. 

The Kation, Oct. 24, 1872, p. 257. 


ttired surface procured by rubJiiiig superiin- rubbish-pulley (rub'ish-puFi), n. A simple 


posed paper with sometliiufr, as !ieel-ball or 
plumbago, tliat reproduce.s tlie outlines and sa- 
licnccH on itn exposed side. Compare squeeze, n. 

Tlic walls at the head of the staircase . . , are now oc- 
cupied by a fine series of rubbing* of foreign brasses and 
incised Blabs. Athniaum, No, 3244, p. 002. 

Tiic drawing Is a coi>y of a ri(66iNf7, and Is therefore 
correct. Amcr. Antiq., IX. 300. 

rubbing-batten (nili'iug-bat'n), n. Same as 
ruhhing-panvh, Set» pnneh, 
rubbing-bed (mb'iug-bed), w. lu marhlc-work- 
iug, a bench witli a .stone or mnrblo surface, 
on wliicif a slab of mnrblo i.s placed to bo sub- 
diWded by a gruli-saw. 


form of tackle-block used with a rope in hoist- 
ing materials from a foundation or excavation; 
a gin-block. E. H. Knight. 
rubbishy (rub'ish-i), a. [< rubbish + -j/l.J 
■Worthless; trashy; paltry; full of rubbish; 
containing rubbish. 


series of games, usually three, as at wliist, in 
which tho contest is decided by the winning of 
the greater number of games; also, the deci- 
sive game in such a 8orie.s. 

It is the trade of man, and ev'ry sinner 
Has play'd his rubbers; every soul ’s a winner. 

QuarUs, Emblems, 1, 10. 


Rome disappoints me much ; . . . 

Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly w'ould suit It. 
All tho foolish destructions, and all the sillier sayings, 

AH tho incongruous things of past Incompatible ages, 
Seem to be tre.-isured up hero to make fools of present 
and future. Clough, Amours de Voyage, i. 1. 

On one side is a rubbishy church that has on the balus- 
trade of the stops four plaster figures cut oft at the waist 
and planted on posts. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 112. 
(«) A Wock of sanilstonowithwliieli rubble (I’ub'l), w. [Early mod. E. rulhle, ruh- 

1>eU;<. iilE. *roiiel, K. OF. ’’rebel, in pi. '‘rebciix, 
dim. of 7-obe, robbe, rubbish, trash, = Olt. roba, 
1 -obba, It, roba, trash: see rubbish.'i 1. Rough 
stones of irregular shapes and sizes, broken 
from larger masses either naturally or artifi- 
cially, as hy geological action, in quan-ying, 
or in stone-cutting or Wasting. Bubble Is used 
In niasoniT' both for rouch, uncoursed work and for fllilnft 
In between outer courses of squared stone. See rubble- 
Kork. 

Cary away mbbcU or brokele of oldo decayed houses. 

Btdoet, 1652. 


liiicn-bleaciiing, a machino in'whieh tho clotli 
is subjeotodto friction between tlio corrugated 
surfaces of two planks, of which tho upper is 
moved back and forth over tho lower by a 
crank-shaft. 

rnbbing-panch (rub'ing-pfinch), ji. iTaiit. See 
panch. 



rubble 

Tlic fub-soll is tlie dislntefrrated portion of the rock be- 
low, iind this often forms a “brash,” aterniapplled to the 
r^tbllc formed on the limestones, especially in the OOlitic 
BtraLo. ]yoodicard,Ged\.o( Lngr. and Wales ('Jd ed.), p. 51. 
2. Jlasoury of rubble; rubble-work. — 3. By 
extension, any solid substance in irregularly 
broken pieces, (a) A mass or aggregation of irregular 
pieces of ice broken otf by the action of heavy floes, as in 
the arctic seas. 

By dint of extraordinar>’ exertions the sledge was got 
through the nibble to a palreocrj'stlc floe, but the rough 
work necessitated the relashing of the boat on the sledge. 

A. ir. Greehj, Arctic Service, p. ^0. 
(t) The whole of the bran of wheat before it is sorted into 
pollard, br.an, etc. [ Pro v. Eng.]— Random rubble. Sec 
rtt£-Wc-icorA'.— Rubble drain. Seedrafn.— Sneckedrub- 
ble, masonrj’ laid up with rough or irregular stones, but 
so fitted as to preserve a strong bond. See ruhble-uorh, 
snecldng. 

rubble-ice (rub'l-is),«. Fragmentary ice; rub- 
ble. See rithbJc, 3 (o). 

Stopped by dense ntbble-ice, which extended as far south 
as could be seen. 

Schlei/ and Soley, Rescue of Greelj*, p. 216. 

rubble-stone (rub'l-ston), n. Same as nibble^ 1, 

rubble-walling (rub'l-’sva'lmg), n. Same as 
ruhWe-worJ:. 

rubble-work (nib'l-werk), n. Masonwork built 
of rubble-stone. Rubble w.ills are either coursed or 
uncoursed i in tlie former the stones are roughly dressed 
and laid in courses, hut without regard to equality in tlie 
height of the courses ; in the latter (called random rubble) 
the stones are used as they occur, the interstices between 
them being filled in with smaller pieces, or with mortar or 
clay, etc. 

rubbly (rub'li), a. [< ruhhlc + -t/l.] Abound- 
ing in small irregular stones; containing or 
consisting of rubble. 

Tlie rubhly lavas of the basal series. 

Darinn, Geol. Observations, i. 87. 

Eubeae (rb'bf-e), n. pi. [NL. (Bentbam and 
Hooker, 1865)', < liithiis -1- -ca:.] A tribe of rosa- 
ceous plants, oonsistiug of the genus liubus 
(which see for characters). 

Eubecula (ro-hek'u-lji), n. [NL., dim., < L. rit- 
here, be red: see n'lJi).] A name of the genus 
of birds of which Erythacus ruhccula, the Eu- 
ropean robin-redbreast, is the typical species: 
same as Erythacus. Brehm, 1828. 

rubedinous (rg-bed'i-nus), a. [< L. ruhedo (,ru- 
bedin-), redness (< riibcrc, be red), -(- -otis: see 
riiby.rccft.} Eeddisb. 

rubedity(r9-bed'i-ti), )i. [IiTeg.L.rHic(?o,red- 
ness (see rubedinous), -I- -ity.] Ruddiness ; red- 
dishness; rubiginous coloration. 

rubefacient (ro-bo-fa'sliient), a. aud n. [< L. 
rubefacicn{t-)s, ppr. of ruTj'ofacere, make red : see 
rubify.'] 1. a. Making red; producing redness, 
as a medicinal application on the skin. 

II. n. An application which causes redness 
or hyperemia of tlie skin whore it is applied, as 
a mustard plaster. 

rubefaction (r 6 -be-fak'sbou), n. [Also rubi- 
faction; < P. rubefaction ="Sp. rubefaccion, < L. 
rubcfaccre, make red : see rubify and rubefa- 
cient.] Redness of the skin produced by a ru- 
befacient; also, the action of a rubefacient. 

rubelett (ro'be-let), n. [As ruby -1- -/eh] A 
little ruby. 

About the cover of this book there went 
A curious-comely, clean corapartiment ; 

And, in the midst, to grace it more, was set 
A blushing, pretty-peeping nibelet. 

Herrick, To his Closet-Gods. 

rubella (ro-bel'ji), n. [NL., fern, of L. rubel- 
lus, reddish, dim. of ruber, red: see ruby.] A 
usually insignificant contagious disease, with 
a rose-colored eruption, slight catarrhal symp- 
toms in the mucous membranes of the head and 
larger air-passages of the chest, and usually 
slight pyrexia and cervical lymphadenitis. The 
incubation period is from one to three weeks ; there is no 
prodromal period, or it is only for a few hours. The rasli, 
which migrates, lasts in one place not more than half a 
day, hut is present on the body soraewliere from two to 
four days. Rubella protects against second attacks, hut 
not agiiinst measles or scarlet fever, with one or the other 
of which it is sometimes confused. Also called rubeola 
and German measles. 

rubellane (ro'hel-an), n. [< L. rubellus, red- 
dish (see rubella), -i- -ane.] A kind of mica hav- 
ing a reddish color. 

rubellite (ro'hel-it), n. [< L. rubellus, reddish, 
(see rubella), -f -itc^.] A red or pink variety 
of tourmalin found on the island of Elba, in 
Siberia, in Brazil, and at Paris in Maine. The 
ruby in tlie imperial crown of Russia is believed 
to be a rubellite. 

Rubensian (rg-ben'si-an), a. and n. [< Rubens 
(see def.) -i- -ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to, 
or charaoteristio of, the Flemish painter Peter 
P.aul Rubens (1577-1640). 

The composition is distinguished by the true Itubensian 
swing and emphatic movement. Atheneeum, No. 3247, p. 90. 
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II. Ji. A follower or an admirer of Rubens; 
one who belongs to the school or who imitates 
the style of Rubens, described by Fuseli as “ a 
florid system of mannered magnificenee.” 

Rubens’s madder. See madder lakes, under 
maddcft . 

rubeola (ro-be'o-lji), u. [NL.,dim., < L. rubcus, 
red : see rwiy.] ’ lii mcd. ; (a) Same as measles, 1. 
(b) Rubella. 

rubeolar (ro-be'o-liir), a. [< rubeola -I- -«r3.] 
Pertaining to, of tlie nature of, or character- 
istic of rubeola or measles. 

rubeoloid (ro-be'o-lold), a. [< rubeola - 1 - -old.] 
Resembling rubeola. 

ruberite (ro'ber-it), n. [< L. ruber, red (see 
rcffi), -1- -ite^.] Same as cuprite. 

ruberythric (ro-be-rith'rik), a. [< L. rubia, 
madder, + Gr. tpvdpSc, red, -P -ic.] Derived from 
madder-root. — RuheryithriC acid. Same ns ruhianic 
add. 

rubescence (ro-bes'ens), «. [< rubcscen{t) -P 

-ce.] A growing rilbescent or red; the state 
of becoming or being red ; a blush. liogct. 

rubescent (rS-bes'ent), a. [= F. rubcsccnt, < 
L. rubcsccn(t-)s, ppr. of rubcscere, become red, 
< ruberc, be red: see ruby, rcdi.] Growing or 
beeomingred; tending to a red color; blushing. 

Rubia (ro'bi-ii), «. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
L. rubia (> Itl robbia = Sp. rubia = Pg. riiiva), 
madder, < rubeus, red, < rubcrc,kie red : see ruby.] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants, including the 
madder, type of the order Rubiaccie, belong- 
ing to the tribe Galicre, distinguished from the 
closely related and well-known genus Galium, 
the bedstraw,by' flowers with parts in fives in- 
stead of fours. It is further characterized by the .ab- 
sence of an involucre from the flowers, by a roundish caly.v- 
tuhe witliout border.awheel-shaped corolla, flve stamens, 
a minute disk, and an ovary commonly two-celled and two- 
ovuled, forming a smaU fleshy twin fruit. There are about 
3S species, natives of the Mediterranean region, tropical 
and temperate Asia, South Africa, and tropical and tern* 
perate South America. They are lierbs with elongated 
angled stems, which are commonly rigid or minutely 
prickly, and with large thickened roots sometimes 3 feet 
long. They bear whorled lanceolate or obovate leaves, 
usually four at a node, and small flowers in axillary or 
terminal cymes, with their pedicels each jointed under 
the calyx. See madderl and munjeet. 

Rubiace»(ro-bi-a'se-o),^j.i)/. [NL., < + 

-aceos.'] A very natural and distinct order of 
gamopetalous plants, of the eoliort liuhialcSy 
tj-pified by tbe genus I^uhia. The flowers ore com- 
raonly perfect, regular, and symmetrical, the corolla most 
frequently salverfonn or wheel-shaped, often funnelform 
or bell-shaped, usually with equal valvate lobes; the sta- 
mens borne upon the corolla-tube, of the same number ns 
its lobes and alternate with them, tlie anthers two-celled 
and usually oblong-linear; the ovary', which is ciwmcd 
with a disk, one- to ten-celled, with one or more, com- 
monly very’ numerous, ovules in each cell. The fruit 
is from one- to ten-celled, capsular or fleshy, or separat- 
ing into nutlets, the seeds with fleshy or corneous albu- 
men. The order is one of the largest among flowering 
plants, containing about 4,500 species of 373 genera and 
25 tribes, and su^assed only by the Composit/e, Lcgu~ 
minosfc, and Orchidcfr. The most important tribes are 
Cinchoncfc, NauclaPy Ronddetiae, Hedyotidea, Muss/tn- 
detP, GardenietB, Ixoreie, Morindcre, Psychotrieic, Piede- 
riese, Spcrmacocem, and Galiete. The species are more 
abundant in America, and are all tropical except two 
tribes, the Galiete of the northern and the Anthosperme^e 
of the southern hemisphere. They are trees, slirubs, or 
herbs, and exhibit great variety of habit, being eitlier 
erect, prostrate, or climbing, and sometimes thorny, but 
have remarkable uniformity of leaf-structure, varying from 
the entire- and opposite-leafed ty-pe in but veiy’ few cases. 
Stipules are well-nigh universal, and very various, being 
inter- or intra-petiolar, simple or two-cleft or -divided, 
free or united with the petiole, etc. ; in the tribe Galieie 
resembling the leaves, and with tliem making out a ■whorl. 
The flowers are very often dimorphous or trimorphous in 
the length of theirstamens and pistils ; and In some gen- 
era they are capitately disposed, giving rise to a syncar- 
pous fruit through the union of their calyxes. Some 
genera — as Bmtrardia and (7ardcma — contain ornamen- 
tal plants, and several supply important products, Goffea 
yielding coffee, and Cinchona the cinchona-bark; while 
Rubia (the type) contains the madder-plaut, whence the 
order is often called the madder family. 

rubiaceous (ro-bi-a'sbius), a. In hot., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of tbe Bubiacca:. 

rubiacin (ro'bi-.a-sin), n. [< Bubiac(cie) -k 
A yellow crystallizable coloring matter 
(C 32 H 22 O 10 ) found in madder-root. 

Eubiales (ro-bi-ii'lez), n. ]}l. [NL. (Lindley, 
1845), < 'L. rubia, madder: sec Bubia.] Acobort 
of gamopetalous plants. Tliey are characterizefl by 
opposite leaves, a calyx-tube adherent to the inferior 
ovary', a calyx-border toothed, lobed, or rarely obsolete, 
stamens fixed upon the coroll^ alternate with and com- 
monly equal to its lobes, the anthers separate, the ovary 
commonly two- to eight-celled, each cell sometimes with 
one, more often with two or more ovules, the seeds with 
copious fleshy albumen. It includes the two orders Ru&t- 
acese and Caprifoliace/e, the madder and honeysuckle fami- 
lies, the former commonly with and the latter without 
stipules. 

rubian (ro'bi-an), n, [< L. ruhiay madder (see 
Iluhia), + -anV] A bitter principle and color- 
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producing matter (CogHsjOp) of madder, it is 
a glucoside, amorphous, v*ery soluble in water and alcohol, 
and has a yellow color and a slightly bitter t-asle. It h a 
very weak dye by Itself, but is decomposed on boiling v Ith 
an acid, and deposits insoluble yellow flocks, whicli, after 
being separated by filtration and well washed, ser>’c as 
dye for the same colors as those given by madder. Tlie 
tinctorial power of these flocks is due to aliz.'irln. 

rubianic (rd-bi-an'ik), o. [< ruhian + -fr.] Per- 
taining to or derived from rubian.— Rubianic 
acid. C 2 on 280 i 4 , a weak acid obtained from madder, i»u- 
Vxa tinctorum. 

rubiate(ro'bi-at),7i. [<L.j'HZ^m,madder(sec Ji»- 
hia)f + -ff/ei.] A pigment obtained from mad- 
der.— Liquid mblate, a concentrated tincture of mad- 
der, very transparent and of a fine rose-color. Combined 
witli all other madder colors, it works well In water and 
produces beautiful effects. It acts as a drier in oil. Also 
called liquid madder lake . — Purple rubiate. See purple. 

rubiblet, lu Same as ribiblc for ribibc. 

rubican (rd'bi-kan), a. [< F. rubican = Sp. rif- 
bican = Pg. rubi'effo, rubicauo, rubican, = It. I'a- 
bicano, roan, a roan horse (cf. ^Wabbicanc^ a 
horse that is fashioned in the bodie like a grey- 
hound, or that hath a white taile or rump” — 
Florio, 1611); perhaps (irreg.) < L. rubrienre, 
color red ; see rubricaie.'] Noting the color of 
a bay, sorrel, or black horse with light gray 
or white upon the flanks, but not predominant 
there. Baileij^ 1727. 

rubicativet (ro'bi-ka-tiv), n. [Appar. for *;•»- 
hricaiivc, or for **rub‘ijicativc = It. rubificativo, < 
riibificarc: see rubifij.'] That which produces a 
reddish or nibv color. Imp. Diet. 

rubicel,rubicelle(r6'bi-sel),7f. IK'F.rnbicclIc, 
also rubacelle, dim, of rubacCf a species of ruby: 
see An orange or flame-colored vari- 

ety of spinel. 

A pretty ruhicellc of three quarters of a carat. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 825. 

rubicund (ro'bi-kund), a. [< OF. ruhicundc, ru- 
hicoudfT. rubicoud sr Sp.Pg. rubicundo = It. ru~ 
hicondo, < L. rubicundus, very red, < rubci'e, bo 
red: see rat?/,] Inclining to redness; ruddy; 
blood-red: said especially of the face; in boi., 
turning rosy-red. 

He had, indeed, all the outward signs of a sot : a sleepy 
eye, a rubicund face, and caibuncled nose. 

Smollett, Travels, ii. 

Falstaff alludes to PistoTs rubicund nose. 

Douce, Illustrations of Shakspeare, p. 30. 
^Syn, Ro$y, etc. Sec ruddy. 

rubicundity (rd-bi-kun'di-ti), v. [< ML. 7'uhi- 
cundita(U)s, redness, < “ruhicinuhiSf red: seo 
rubicund.'] The state of being rubicund; red- 
ness. [Rare.] 

I do not wish you to parade your nihicundity and gray 
hairs. II. Walpole. (Imp. Diet.) 

rubidic (ro-bid'ik), a. [< rubidium + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to rubidium. 

rubidin (rd'bi-din), n. [< L. ruhidus, red, reddish, 
+ -m2.] A basic coal-tar product (C 11 H 17 N), 
which is also found as a product in tobacco- 
smoke. 

rubidium (ro-bid'i-um), n. [NL., < L. rubidus^ 
red, reddish, <rff&crc, be red: see ruby.] Chemi- 
cal symbol, Rb ; atomic weight, 85.44. A metal 
belonging. to the group of elements which in- 
cludes lithium, sodium, potassium, and cresium : 
so named from the reddish tint of its salts. 
It is very soft, is silver-white in color, lias a specific 
gravity of 1.52, and melts at about 101“ F. Wlien thrown 
into water it burns, forming rubidium hydrate, RbOH. 
Rubidium was first detected by the spectroscope, together 
with crcsium, in tlie mineral water of DUrkheim, in which 
it exists to the amount of two parts in ten million. It has 
since been found in considerable quantity, together with 
caisium and lithium, in several other saline waters, and 
most abundantly in that of Bourbonne-les-Bains in France. 
It is also found in several lepidolites: that of Rozena, in 
Moravia, contains 0.24 per cent, of rubidium, with only a 
trace of crosium ; that of Hebron, in the State of Maine, 
0.24 percent, of rubidium and0.3percent. of crcsium. The 
two metals likewise occur, though in smaller quantity, in 
thelepidoliteof Prague, thepetaliteof Utb in Finland, the 
lithia-mica of Zinnwald in the Erzgebirge, and other litliia 
minerals. It has been found also in the ashes of many 
plants, and in the saline or crude potash obtained from the 
residue of the beet-sugar manufacture. It has been found 
in tobacco-leaves, and in coffee, tea, cocoa, and crude tar- 
tar. In minerals and mineral waters rubidium and crcsi- 
um are always associated with lithium, and generally also 
with potassium and sodium ; but plants have the power 
of assimilating two or three of these metals to the exclu- 
sion of the rest; thus, tea, coffee, and the saline of beet- 
root contain potassium, sodium, and rubidium, but not a 
trace of lithium. 

rubied (ro'bid), a. [< ruby + -cd^.] Having the 
color of the ruby ; mby-red : as, a rubied lip. 

Twin with the rubied cherry. 

S/iak., Pericles, v., Prol., 1. 8. 

mbifaction (ro-bi-fak'shpn), n. Same as rube- 
faction. 

rubific (ro-bif'ik), a. [< L. ruberc, be red, + fa- 
cerc, make. Cf. rubify.] Making red; commu- 
nicating redness. 



rubific 

pie several species of rays, ns the nMftcTc, cerullflck, nnd 
otlicrs. A". Gmu, Cosmologin Sacra, ii. 2 . 
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rubrisshe 


rSjptya,rQpeo: seerifpcc.] A silver coin of Bus- rubrical (I'o'bri-kal), n. [< rMiric + -«/.] 1. 


rubification (rb'bi-fi-kS'sbon), n. [< ritbifi/ + 
-atioii (see -jicalioii). Ci."rubcfaclion.'] ' The 
net of making red. 

All (lie Degrees and Meets of Fire, as distillation sub- 
limation, . . . niUi/ication, and fixation. 


nibiform (ro'bi-fdrm), a. [< ruhif + -/orm.] 
Having or exhibiting some shade of red; char- 
acterized by redness. [Hare.] 

Of tliose rays ivliieli pass close by the snow tbe nibiform 
« ill be tbe least refracted. xVaiton. 


sia, current since the seventeenth century. Tho 
ruble of the present daj-, the legal unit of money in Rus- 
sia, IS equal to about St. 2d. English, or 77 United States 
cents. Little actual coin, however, now circulates in 
Russia, paper money of the nominal value of 100 , 25, 10 , 
5, 3, and 1 rubles taking its place. The paper ruble is 
discounted at about 60 cents. 

Zfoiidf, Letters, ii. 42. rubric (ro'brik), ji. and a. 


[< ME. rifirickfl, ni- 
bri):, ritbrike, ruhryke, robryk, riibrichc, roberyeb, 


Same as rubric, 1. 

You thus persecute ingenuous men over all your booke, 
with this one over-tir'd rubricall conceit still of blushing. 

Milton, On Def. of Hiimb. Remonst. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or contained in a rubric or 
rubrics: as, a rubrical direction, 
rubricality (ro-bri-kal'i-ti), pi. rubricalitics 
(-tiz). [< rubrical -h -ify.] The character of 


; pret. and pp. rubified, ppr. 


rubify (ro'bi-fi), r. 1. 
rubifying, 
rub'ificarc, 
malio rod, 

make.] To make rod ; redden. 

Doep-scaileted, mbifitU, and carhiincled faces. 

Massinger, Virgin-llarlyr, ii. 1 , 

rubiginose (rii-bij'i-nos), a. [< HL. rubigiuo- 
fus, rusty: see rubiginous.] Having tiie color 
of iron-rust ; broini-red ; rubiginous ; in bnf., 
usually, noting a surface ivhose peculiar color 
i.s duo to glandular haii-s. Treas. of llol. 
rubiginous (rp-bij'i-nus), a. [< F'. rubiginrux 
(= Sp. rugiuoso =z It. riigginosoi, < LL. Vuhiqi- 
uosus, robigiiiosus, < L. rnbigo, robign (-f/iii-), 
rust: see rii6if/o. Cf. l•o^«olfs.] 1. Riisty; hav- 
ing a rusty appearance, as the sputa in some 
cases of pneumonia. Dunghson. — 2. In hnl. 
and goal., nist-eoiorcd; hr'omii.sh-red ; fciTti- 
ginous. — 3. Alloeted bv rnbigo, us a plant. 
rubigO (rii-bi'gd), «. (4 It, rubiginc, < L. rit- 

bigo, robigo, mat, < rnbcrc, be red: see ruby, 
rcdl. Of. mill.] Akind of rust on plants, con- 
sisting of a parasitic fungus; mildew, 
rubijervine (ro-bi-jer'vin), ». [< H. ritbeav, rod, 
+ E.jcninc, q. v.] An alkaloid (C<-cH 4 aNOo) 
found in Vcralriim alliuin. 
rubini, rubineit (rii'biu), n. [= D. mbljii = 
MHG. G. Dan. Siv. riibiu = Sp. riibin = Pg. 
riibim (== Rus.s. rubinii = NGr. imvihn, /mv/izin), 
K It. riibitto, robiiin. < ML. riibinits, a ruby: see 
ruby, the older and now exclusive E. form.] 
Same as ruby. 

rubine- (rii'b'in), n. [< L, riib.ciis, ntli-fr, red, + 
-inc-.] An aniline dye; same a.s fiiclism . — 
Eubine S. Same ns add-viajcnta 
rubineous (ri,i-bin'u-u.s), a. [< nihinct + -nns.] 
In entom., of a glassy or semi-transparent deep- 
crimsrn rod, resembling a ruby, as the eves of 
an insect; less exactly, in rod!., of any bright, 
rich, or vivid rod: a.s, the riibincnits llveatchcrs 
(Pi/roccphalus). 

rubious! (rii'bi-us), a. [More prop, ‘nibcous; 
= Sp.nihio= Pg. ruiror= It. robbio. < L. riibciis, 
SIL. also rubiit.'i, red, reddish: see ndt. Cf. 
rouge.] Red. 

Diunn'fi Up 

Is not more smooth and ruViouf 

SIkiL, T. N., I 4. ti2. 
rubiretin (rii-bi-rot'in), n. [< L. rnhcu\ rod, -1- 
Gr. pgrirri, resin: 


see resin.] A resi- 
nous coloring mat- 
ter (C^HgOg), iso- 
meric witir ben- 
zoic acid, existing 
in madder, and 
formed from ru- 
bian under the in- 
fluence of acids or 
of a soluble fer- 
ment found in 
madder. 

rub-iron (rub'i''- 
fcrn), n. A plate 
attached to a car- 
riage- or wagon- 
bed to protect it 
from abrasion by 
a fore wheel when 
making a sharp 
turn ; a wheel- 
guard or wheel- 
guard plate. 

ruble (rii'bl), n. 
[Also rouble (a.s 
l'\); early mod. E. 
also rubble, roble; 
= F. rouble = G. 
Dan. Sw. rubcl = 
NGr. pobp7.iov, < 



rub) yce,rubrgsshc, < OP. rubridic,rebriclic, rit- being rubrical ; that which is rubrical; a mat 
briguc, P ritbrigiie (= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. rubrtea = tor having relati 


B. riihricJ: = G. Sw. Dan. ruhrilc)^ < L. ntbrlca, 
red oclior, red earth, the title of a law written 
in red, a law, ML. (eccl.) a rubric; fem. (sc. 
term, earth) of *ruhricuSy red, < ruherj red : see 
J'erfi,] I. n, 1. Red ocher; red chalk; reddlo. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Take hibrik poured in sum Jitel shcllc, 

And UienvithaJl the bak of every bee 
A penBcl touche as tlmi diyiik attc the welle. 

J'atladius, Uushotidrlc (E. E. T. S.), p, 140. 

Tlic same in sheeps milke with ruhrieke and soft pitch, 
dnmko every day or eaten to jour meate, helpeth tho 
]>tlslckc and obstructions. 

Tojyaelt, Beasts (1G07), p. 132. (UaUucell.) 
Once n <lwc))inf'’8 doorpost marked .and crossed 
In nibric by tlie cncnij’ on his rounds 
A.s elli'ilde. .as lit place of prej, 

BaiUc liim lieiiceforth, keejj him out who can ! 

LVoiwiin^, lUiip and Book, I. 74. 
2 . Ill old mamiscriptR nnd printed books, and 
still soTiiotimos in the latter, some small part 
disthiguished from the rest of tho matter by 
being written or printed in red, as an initial 
letter, a title or lieading, a liturgical direction, 
etc. 

These nibncx (initial letters written with minium or 
rod lead), as tlicy were called, frradually received many 
funcifut ndornments at the hands of the illustrators. 

Amcr. Ci/c., ^I. i>9D. 


having relation to rubrics or ritual; agi’ee- 
meiit with a rubric or rubrics. 

“ Where have you been staying? ’’ " With young Lord 
Vienxbois, among high art and painted glass, spade farms 
and model smell-traps, rubricalitics and sanitary reforms.” 

Kinrjslfjj, Yeast, vi. (Darien.) 

rubrically (rd'bri-kabi), adv. In a rubrical 
manner; according to a rubric or the rubrics; 
over-convontionally or -formally. [Rare.] 

A lady-like old woman, . . . slight of figure, and ni&ri- 
cally punctual in her uprisings and downsittings. 

J. S, Lc Fanu, Tenants of Alallory, i. 

rubricate (rd'bri-kat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. rti- 
bricated, ppr. rubricaitJtg. [< L. ruhricatus, pp. 
of rithricare, color red: see rubric, v,] 1. To 

mark or distinguish with red ; illuminate with 
rod letters, words, etc.,as a manuscript or book. 
See rubrication and rubricator. 

Curroone ruhricaies this in the Kalendar of his greatest 
dangers and deliverances. 

Sir T, Herbert, Travels into Africa (ed. 1038), p. 00. 
There (on an old map of Burma] we see rubricated not 
only Ava, but Pochang. Quarterly liev., CLXll. 217. 

2. To formulate as a rubric; arrange as ru- 
brics or precepts; provide with rubrics. 


A system . 
were to be . 


. according to which the thoughts of men 
. m&n'crtfcd forever after. Hare. QYebster.) 


Rubricated letters or matter, capital letters or sepa* 


3. Any tiling of a kind which in manuscripts r^worcisorim 
or hooks it was formcrij- customary to put in ruDncaie iro 


red, as tho title of a 8ub.icct or division, tho 
heading of a statute, a guiding rule or direc- 
tion, tlio first letter of a chapter, otc. 

After thy text, no after thy rubricke, 

1 u»)l not wlrelic ns mochet ns n gnat. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 310. 

They (nnclus's “rcntiirics”j di\ide the material by 
centuries, and each ocntuij by a uniform Procrustean 
scheme of not le^s tlian sixteen rubrics. 

Schaf, Hist. Clirist. Ch., I. § 7. 
Speciflcnlly — 4. A liturgical direction or in- 
.lunction in an ofiicv-book such as a prayer- 
book, missal, or breviary; a rule prescribed 
for tho conduct of religious worship, or of any 
part of a religious sert’ice, printed in tho Ro- 
man Catholic, Greek, and flometimes other of- 
fico-hooks in red clmractors; also, collectively, 
tho body of such rules. 

They had tliclr particular prayers, according to tho sev- 
oral ilays niul months: and their tables or rubricks to in- 
struct them. sminyjlcct. 

i)ur ohUgnlions toohserr'o the rubric, how indispensable 
soever, arc subject to this proviso. 

Hook, Church Diet., p. CCS. 

For nroccsslons, . . . the n/tfricx according to the Sails- 
burj* Use direct the chief celebrant, at least, to liavo on u 
cope. Jlock, Clmrch of our Fathers, II. 4r». 

5. A flourish after n signature; a paraph. 

Sl-ndrc do Bios I the other day she makes me a rxihric 
of tho (lovcrnor, Pio Pico, tijc same, identical.— IFoot- 
note.] Tlicfipanish rubric Is tlio complicated flourish at- 
tached to u signature, and Is as Indlvlduul nnd charnctcris- 
tic as the handwriting. Urct llarlc. Story of a ^llnc, p. 39. 
Ornaments rubric. See onmniciif. 

II. a. 1. Red; of a red or roddLsh color. 

What though my name Blood rifftric on the walls, 

Or plaster’d posta, with claps. In capitals? 

Pojtc, I'rol. toSallrcB, 1. 2ir». 
2. Pertaining to mbric.s; made tho subject of 
a rubric; rubrical; marked in rod charnctera. 

I don't know ^^hetber my fatlicr-won’t become a 
martyr, for having been persecuted by him. 

U’aljHjlc, To Monn, Dec. 3, 1751. 

Rubric lakes, the plgmciits of various colors commonly 
known as madder lakes. 

rubric (ro'brik), v. t.; pret. and pp. riihric7:cd, 
ppr. rnhrickimi. [MR. **ruhrirhcnf ruhrisshcu, 
ruhn/cen, < Oi\ ruhrivhrr, F, ruhriqncr = Sp. 


d'bri-kat), n. [^(.Jj.rubricafus : see 
tlio verb.] Represontod in red; having red 
coloring, in whole or in part. 

Other festivals I ennuire not after, as of St, Bunstan’s, 
and the rest that stand rubricate in the old Knlcndars. 

Spelman, Orig. of Terms, ii. 

rubrication (rO-bri-ka'shon), n. [= sp. rubri- 
caciou :slt. riihricaciouc ; \ ML. ^ruhricatio{n’), 
< L. rubricarc, color red: see rubricate.] 1. 
A making red ; specifically, tho act of illumi- 
nating with red or colored letters, words, etc., 
ns old manuscripts and books.— 2. That which 
is rubi’icatod, or done in red; a letter, word, or 
other part of a to.xt separately executed in red, 
or, in general, in color. 

These arc but a few of the subjects of these fine ru5r£. 
cations of the “Book of Wedding Bays." 

Athenmim, No. 3230, p. C03. 

3. Tlioactof fomulnting, asarubrie; airang- 
ing ns or with rubrics. 

rubricator (ro'bri-ka-tor), ». [=£ F. ruhrieatcur 
= Pg. rubricador = It'.' ruhricatorc ; < ML. *"ru- 
brientor, < L. rubricarc, color red: see rubric 
catc.] One who nibricates; formerly, a person 
employed to insert red or otherwise colored let« 
ters, words, etc., in tho text of a manuscript or 
hook. 

The rubricator's work consists of the names of the 
speakers, . . . u rule between every Bpcech, and a touch 
njton the initial letter of every line of poetry. 

York Plays, Int., p. xvi. 

Wo find in a good many StSR. ns well ns early printed 
books smnll letters written either in the margin or in the 
blank left for the initial, to guide tlie rubricator. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. CSC, 

rubrician (rii-hrish'an), n. [< rubric + -mji.] 
One who is versed in or who adheres to the ru- 
bric. Quarfcrltj Jlcv. {hup. Diet.) 

rubricist (ro'hri-sist), n, [< rubric 4* -/sf.] 
Same as rubriciau. 

rubricity (rij-bris'i-ti), n. [< L. ^ruhricus, red 
(see rubric), + -i7y.] 1], Redness. 

The ni&nci’fy of the Nile. Geddes. (Encyc. Diet.) 
2. The character of being rubrical; accordance 
with the rubrics; nibrieality. 

Pubneify ... is the sheet-anchor of the Church. . . , 
The rubric is explicit here, and settles tho ca-sc. 

ir. A. Butler, Sirs. Limber's Raflle, iv, 


Keverse. 

Ruble, — llniish Museum. 
(Size of the urj^'inal.) 


Russ._ riihli, a ruWo (100 copoeks) ; gonorally 
explained as lit. ‘ a piece cut oil,’ < rubiit, cut; 
liut perhaps derived, through Turic., < Pora. 


Pg. rubricar = It. rnhricnrr; < L. rubricarc, rubricose (rci'hri-kos), a. [< L. riibricosiis, full 
—1 .7 / 7...!... „_.7 .1 _ . . Pj, eartli or red oolier, < riibrica, red earth, 

red ocher: see rubric.] In bot,, marked with 
red, as tlio thallus of some lichens; rubricate, 
rubrishert (rii'brish-Or), a. [JIE,, < rubrisshe 
(rubric), v., + -crl.] A p.aintpr of ornamental 
or directing letters in early manuscripts. 

Thus In Bruges we find there were . . . Verliehters or 
liubrishrrs who probably confined tlieir attention to illu- 
minated capilnls. Blades, William Caxton, ix. 


color red, < ruhrica, rod earth, red ocher: poo 
rubric, n.] 1. To adoni with red; rubricate. 

Johnson. 

Item, for rubrissheynff of all the hookc, . . . liijd. 

Paston Letters, II. 335. 

2. To make the subject of a rubric; enjoin ob- 
servances regarding, ns a saint of the calendar. 

Stretching his (the rope’aj arm to heaven. In rubrickiny 
what saints ho list ; to hell. In freeing what prisoners lie 
list. **-“ ’ — 


itev. T. Adams, Works, II. 260. rubrissbet, V. Soo rubric, V. 



rtibsen-cake 

riibsen-cake (riib'sen-kak), n. [< (jr, rilhseny 
riib-samoij rape-seed (< G. riihc, rape : see rajyc^, 
+ sumcHy seed, = L. semen : see scmcn)y 4* cal'c 
(see caA-ci).] An oil-cake much used on the 
continent of Europe, made from the seeds of 
the summer rape. Imp. Diet. 

rubstone (rub'ston), ». 1. A kind of close- 

grained sandstone or gritstone used for sharp- 
ening instruments and for polishing metallic 
surfaces. A hard variety is made into wlietstones for 
scythes and similar tools, and is also used for smoothing en- 
gravers’ coppei plates, etc. A softer variet)’, distinguished 
&%carpcnters' ruhBtone, is cut into suitable pieces for quick- 
iy giving a rough edge to knives or the like, to be flnished 
on liner stones. 

2\. A whetstone; a rub. 

A cmdle for barley, with rnhstone and sand. 

Tusser, September’s Uusbatidry, st, 14. 

Rubus (rd'bus), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1G75),< L, 
ruhns, a bramble-bush, blackberry -bush (> It. 
Sp. Pg. mho, bramble), so called udth ref. to the 
color of the fruit of some species, < ruhcrc, be 
red: see rnhi/, rcf/i.] A genus of rosaceous 
plants, constituting the tribe Rnhex. it lias 
llonersnith abroad flattened flvc-lobed calj'x, flvo petals, 
numerous subtcrrainal Aliform styles, and a fleshy fruit 
(a drupetum) consisting of small diupes on a common re- 
ceptacle. Nearly bOO species have been described, of 
which about 100 may be admitted as valid. They are 
most abundant in Europe, northern Africa, and Asia, are 
moderately numerous in Nortli America and the M’est In- 
dies, and occur in nearly all other regions, but less com- 



nr.uicli «Jtli Flowers of Common or Hi^h Illac^beiTj (Rubut 
xtUosm^ 

«i, the font . leaf ffi '111 the first >o u » slioot 


monly iu soutbern tropical Africa, Madagascar, Auetndla, 
New Zealand, and the I’acillc Islands. About lo species 
are found in the eastern I’nited States. In C’aliforni:i, 
and 0 in Alaska. They are commonly prickly shrubs, 
‘•ometlmes cieeping herbs, either with or without haire, 
•«ometiiiies glandular, noolly or lioarj. 'Hieir leaves arc 
seattcretl and alternate, sometimes siniide and either un- 
divided or lobed, gener.illy compound, with live or three 
leaflets. The flow ers arc w bile, pink, or purplish, usually 
ilisposed ill terminal or axillaiy corjmbs or panicles. A 
section in wliicli the drupelets fall from the receptacle 
at maturity, together or sejiarately, is represented by the 
raspberry; a second. In whicli they remain attached, com- 
jniscs the blackberries. \ arious species produce the well- 
known fruits of these names . the roots of II. Canadeim^ 
and I\. x'illnsn.^ afford a useful tonic astringent ; some arc 
ornamental plants. Sqq raifphcmi.hlacKberry blackcap, A, 
bramble, cloudberrn (with cut), rocbuck-bm'ti, and dewberry. 
ruby (ro'bi), n. ami a. [Earlv mod. E. albo m~ 
Inc ; < ME. mhn. rnhi, ruhcijv, i. OF. nihi, also r«- 
ins. F. ruhis = Pr. rohi, rohina, = Sp. nthi, ruinn 
= Pg. rnhi, riihini = It. ruhiiio (> E. nihiu), < ML. 
rnhuiKS, al.so minus, mhium, a ruby, so called 
from its red color, < L. mheus, red, < mhcrc, be 
red: see red'^. Cf. mhin.'] I. ii.; pi. rubies 
(-bix.). 1. The clear rieli-red variety of corun- 
dum. (See It is highly prized as a gem, 

and ranks e\en above the diamond, line c\amples of from 
one to fl\c carats selling at a price from three to ten times 
greater than that of a diamond of coiTesponding size and 
quality. The flnest rubies, those of a pigeon's blood col- 
or, are found in Upper Burma, near Jlogok, north of .Man- 
dalay ; they occur there in place in a erj’stalline limestone, 
also in gem-bcaiing gravels ; the spinel ruby Is a common 
associate. Rubies of a dark-red color, sometimes with a 
tinge of brown, are found in the region about Cbantibun, 
Siam ; othere, of a dark-pink or purplish tint, in Ceylon. A 
magenta-colored ruby from Victoria, in Australia, is locally 
known as barklyite. In Great Britain rubies of a dark-red 
or becf's-blood color arc highly prized. The red variety of 
corundum described above is the tiuie or oriental ruby, but 
the name rxiby is also sometimes given to a red variety of 
spinel; this spinel ruby varies in color from the deep-red 
to the rose-red balas ruby and tlie yellow or orange red ru- 
bicel. The pale-red topaz fiom Brazil is also sometimes 
called Brazilian ruby, and a red variety of garnet, rock-ruby. 
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Fetislich hir fyngres were fretted with gold ^^'y^e, 

And there-on red rubyes as red as any glede. 

Piers Plowman (B), ii. 12. 

Of fine rubies [var. rulnns, TjTvvhittl and of diaraants. 

Chaucer, Kniglit’s Tale, 1. 1289. 

Paled pearls and rubies red as blood. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1, 198. 

2. A pm-e or somewhat crimson red color. 

You can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural rubyot your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch'd with fear. 

Shak., aiacbeth, ili. 4. 115. 

3. Sometliing resembling a ruby; a blain ; a 
blotch; a carbuncle. — 4. In 7<cr., the tinetui'e 
rod or gules, when blazoning is done by means 
of precious stones. Soe hlazoiij 2. — 5. In 
printwfiy a type smaller than nonpareil and 
liirgor than pearl, about the size of American 
agate, or 54 points in the now S 3 'stem of sizes. 
[Eng.] — 6. Inhorol.i (a) Any variety of ruby 
used as jewels in watchmaking, as in the finest 
watches. Hence — (6) The jewel of the roller 
of the balance-stall of a watch, irrespective of 
the material of which it is made. Compare jew- 
el, h., 4. — 7. In ornith.i (u) The red bird of para- 
dise, Parudisea rubra or sanguinca. (b) The 
rub}* hummer, Clytoliema ruhincus of Brazil, and 
some related humming-birds with ruby gorget. 

— Cape ruby, one of the rich ruby-red garnets found as- 
sociated with diamonds in the South African diamond- 
mines. These are laitjer than the so-called Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Colorado rubies, all of which are identical with 
the so-called Australian rubies, w'hlch arc a variety of py- 
rope garnet. — Cat’fl-eye ruby, a variety of ruby exhibit- 
ing more or less distinctly the chatoyant effect of tlie cat’s- 
eye. — Ruby of arsenic or sulphur, the i>rotosulphid of 
arsenic, or red compound of arsenic and sul])hnr. — Ruby 
of zinc, the sulphid of zinc, or red blende. 

II. «. Of a color resembling that of the rubj’ ; 
of a rich red color inclining toward crimson. 

Over tijy wounds now do I prophesy — 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby Ups, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue. 

Shak., J. 0., Hi. 1. 2C0. 
Butler, fetch the ruby wine. 

Which with sudden greatness Alls us. 

IJmerson, From Hafiz. 
Ruby glass. Sec ylass.—Jtuhy luster, one of the varie- 
ties of metallic luster. The name is given to all lustci-s 
of any slmdc of red, even approaching purple or maroon. 

— Ruby sliver. Same as Jtroufti/e and jn/raryyrite.— 
Ruby spinel. See dcf. i, above.— Ruby sulphur. Same 
as realyar. 

ruby (ro'bi), r. f.: i>rct. and pp. rubied, ppr. 
rubying. [< ruby, ».] To inako red. 

With sanguine drops tlie walls arc rubied round. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, xx. 420. 

ruby-blende (ro'bi-blond), w. 1. A clear red 
variety of zinc sulphid, or splialerito. — 2. Kubj' 
silver; a red silver ore, or sulphid of arsenic 
(as antimony) and silver. These ores inehulo 
tlie ininerarspeeics jiroustito and pj’rargnito. 
ruby-copper (ro'bi-kop^'er), ». Sumo uscupritc. 
ruby-crowned (ro'bi-kround), a. Having a red 
patch on tho poll : as, tho ruby-croiencd kinglet, 
lit guilts ealendida. 

ruby-mica (ro'bi-mHkii), n. Same as goelhitc. 
rubytail (rO'bi-trd), n. A gold wasp or cuekoo- 
tly of the hjmionojderoiis family Chrysididre, as 
i'hrysis ignila, having the abdomen of a nib)' 
color. 

ruby-tailed (ro'bi-tald), a. Having tho abdo- 
men red : speeificallj’ noting the rubj'tnils or 
Clirysididiv. See eut umler Chrysididic. 
ruby-throated (ro'bi-thro'ted), a. Having a 
ruby gorget of feathers like metallic scales, as 
a humming-bird. The common ruby-throated huni- 
intng-hird Is Trochxlus colubris, tlie only member of the 
Trochitidec uidch is gcncmlly distributed in the eastern 
part of the United .States. The male is 3J inches long 
and 5 inches In extent of wings, golden-green above, white 
below with green shies and ruliy throat, the wings and 
tall dark-purpllsli. The female is smaller, and has no gor- 
get, and the tail-feathers are varied uith black and white. 
.Sec cut under hxnnininy-bird. 

ruby-tiger (ro'bi-ti'^ger)t «. A beautiful British 
moth, rUragmaiobta fuUginosa. 
ruby-wood (ro'bi-wud), «. Tho red sanders- 
wood or sandalwood, Ptcrocarpus santaiinus. 
See sandalwood. 
ruct (ruk), n. Same as rocl. 
rucervine (ro-sOr'Wn), a. [< Iluccreu.s -f -mei.] 
Isolating or belonging to tho genus Pueervus; 
having charactorislics of Puccreu.s. 

Its antlers arc lai^:c. and of the intermediate rucenine 
typo. Cassell’s Xat. Hist., TLl. Gl. {Fncyc. Diet.) 

Rucervus (ro-ser'xus), «. [NL.,< Ilu{sa) + Cer- 
ras.] A genus of East Indian Ccrvidie, haring 
doubly dichotomous antlers with a large brow- 
tino. njere are several species. C. schomburyki inhabits 
Slam; C. diimucrfiis the Banasingha deer of Asia; C.eldi, 
the thainyn, is found in Burma, 
ruche (rush), «. [Also rouchc; < F, rnchc, quill- 
ing; cf . F. rouche, the hull of a ship,< OF. rouchc, 


ruck 

rouschc, ruschc, rucque, a beehive, = Pr. rusca, 
a beehive; prob. of Celtic origin, and so called 
as once made of bark, < Bret. rusJ: = W. 'rhisg 
= Gael, rusg = Ir. ruse, bark.] 1. A full quill- 
ing, frilling, or plaiting of ribbon, muslin, gren- 
adine, net, lace, or other material, used as a 
trimming for women’s garments, or worn at the 
neck and wrists. — 2. A loose pile of arched 
tiles to catch and lodge oyster-spawn, 
ruching (ro'shing), n. [< ruche 4- -ing.'] Same 
as ruche, 

ruck^ (rtik), V. [Also rooh, rouh; < ^lE. rouhen, 
rukken, crouch, bend, lie close; cf. Dan. ruge, 
brood.] I, intrans. To squat, like a bird on its 
nest or a beast crouching; crouch down; cower; 
hence, to huddle together ; lie close, as sheep in 
a fold. ^[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

What is mankynde more unto yow holde 
Than is the scheep that rouketh in the folde? 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 450. 

But now they rweX-en in hire neste, 

And resten as hem liken beste. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 114. (HalUwell.) 

The furies made tlie bride-grooraes bed, and on the house 
did rucke 

A cursed owle, the messenger of ill successe and lucke. 

Golding, tr. of Ovid (ed, 1603), p. 73. {Nares.) 

II. irons. To perch; seat, as a bird when 
roosting : used refloxively. 

The raven rooTt'd her on the chimney’s top. 

Shak., 3 Hen, VI,. v, C. 47- 

ruck^ (rnk), ji. [< leel. liriiklca, a wrinkle on 
tho skin or in clotli; cf. leek hrokkin, curled, 
•m’inkled, pp. of lirokhva, recoil, give way, curl; 
cf. Sw. njnka, Dan. rynkc, a wrinkle (see runkie, 
wrinkle); Gael, roc, a wrinkle.] 1. A fold, 
crease, or pucker in the material of a garment, 
resulting from faults in tho maldng. 

Tlie leatlier soon stretched and then went into racks and 
foids wiiicii iiardened, and, ns a naturai consequence, pro- 
duced great discomfort. JJunj and Uillier, Cyciing.p. ’238. 

2. In priniing, a crease or wrinkle made in a 
sheet of paper in passing from the feed-hoard 
to impression. 

ruck- (rnk), V. [= lce\. rijkkjo, draw into folds : 
SCO nick-, 11 .] I, irons. 1. ToitTinkle; crease; 
pucker: usually with up: as, to ruck iip cloth; 
to ruck vp a silk skirt. [Colloq.] 

A racked barkc oregrewe tiieir bodye and face, 

And ail tiieir lymbes grewc Starke and stiffe aiso. 

The iVcirc Metamorphosis (1600), MS. 

2. To ruffle tho temper of; anuoy; vex: fol- 
lowed hy iq>. [Colloq.] 

II. inirans. 1. To hocomo creased nud 
wrinkled; draw uri in wrinkles or puckers: as, 
tills stuff rocks easily. 

Tiio paper . . . racked np wlien insetting the cartridge 
in tiic ciiamber of tiie gun, and has been superseded by 
coii brass. li'. II*. Greener, Tile Gun, p. 290. 

2. To he ruffled in temper; he annoyed, vexed, 
or excited: followed by np. [Colloq.] 
ruck’’ (rnk), JI. [A var. of r/cl’i.] 1. Same as 
ricL'i. 

Your nowt may ilic ; the spate may bear away 
Frno air the howms your dainty rucks of hay. 

Gentle Shepherd, i. 2. 

2. A vngtie unit of volume, a stack, about 5J 
cubic yards of bark» [Prov. Eng.] 
ruck^ (ruk), H. [< ME. rok, rukc; < OSw. mka, 
a heap, prob. connected with Icel. hraukr = AS. 
hrede, a heap, rick: see rcck^y rick'^, ruck^.'] 

1. A crowd or throng; especiall)’, a closely 
packed and indiscriminate crowd or mass of 
persons or things ; a jam; a press. 

There wntx r 3 'nglng, on r>’ 3 t, of rj'che metalles 
Quen renkkes In that ryche rok rennen hit to cache. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. iforris), ii. 1514. 

Now for the spurs ! nml as these, vigorously applied, 
screwed an extra stride out of T^tel, I soon found myself 
in the rucit of men, horses, and drawn swords. 

Sir S. B’. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 112. 

2. Tho common rim of persons or things; the 
commonplace multitude, as contrasted with the 
distinguished or successful few: specifically 
said of the defeated horses in a race. 

One [storj'J however, if true, is somewhat out of the or- 
dinary ruck, and it is told of the same Lord Mohun (“Dog 
ilohun,” as Swift calls him) who fought the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 218. 

3. Trash; imbbish; nonsense. [Colloq.] 

He ’s stuck up and citifled, and wears gloves, and takes 
his meals private in his room, and all that sort of ruck. 

Scribner's Mag., VIII. 159. 

ruck^ (I’uk), V. i. [< rucki, n.] To gather to- 
gether into heaps. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
ruck’' (ruk), JI. [Origin obscure.] A small 
heifer. SalliwcU. [I^ov. Eng.] 



ruck 


ruck® (ruk), n. [A var. o£ run.'] A rut in a 
road. SaUitocll. [Prov. Eng.] 

' ruck'it (™k), n. Same as )'oci. 
ruckerizet ( mk'iv-iz), v. i. [< Euckcr (the name 
of a citizen of Tennessee who, being in Balti- 
more at the time of the Democratic convention 
in 1S35, took it upon himself to represent his 
State in it) + -icc.] To assume a position or 
function without credentials. [U. S. political 
slang of about 1833 and later.] 
ruckle (rukT), «. [Cf. D. roffchclcii, clear the 
throat, spit out; MUG. ruoliclcii, ruhricii, riic- 
hcln, ruhclcu, riichclcn, riichclii, whiuny, roar, 
r.attle, G. rochchi, rattle, freq. of OHG. roJiuii, 
MHG. rohen, roar, grunt; Icel. hri/ritn, a rat- 
tling in the throat, Sw. radda, hawk, or r loar 
the throat; L. riigire, roar, Gr. iipruior. a roar; 
all prob. more or less imitative.] A rattling 
noise in the throat, as from suffocation. See 
ikath-rucldc. [Scotch.] 

ruckle (rukT), V. !.; pret. and pp. riicldfd, ppr. 
rticJding. [< ruckle, «.] To make a rattling 
noise; rattle. [Scotch.] 

The deep ruckling groans of the patient satislled everj- 
one that she was brcalhinp lier last. 

Scott, St. Rnnan's Well, xxwtii 
ruckling (rtik'ling), II. andn. Same as rcckhmi. 
ructation (mk-ta'shpn), II. [< LL. ruclatiii(ii-), 
< L. riictarc, belch: see cruciate.] The act of 
belehing; eructation. Cockcram. 

Ahsteyne from meatefs) that Incemler botches, inflatn- 
Illations, fumous n/fti/ntifin/*, or x-aponrs. 

Sir T. EbjoU Castle of Health, iv 1 *’ Obchardum.) 

Tliere arc some little symiitoms of this inortlinatlon, liy 
wliich a man may perceive himself to have transjrrcsscd 
his measures; ructation, uneasy loatls, sinciiiK, looker 
pratiups.” Jcr. Taylor, Wotks (cd. Isa.*)), 1 701. 

ruction (ruk'shon), h. [Prolj. a dial, perver- 
sion of cruptiott.'] A vexation or annoyance; 
also, a disturbance; a row or rumpus. [Slanjf.j 
rud^ (ntd), «. [Also rudd; < ME. rud, riiddc, 
rudCf rode, redness, < AS. rndu, redness (of 
complexion), < rcodnu, be rod: see ra/i. (’f. 
ritddt/,'] If. Kedness; blush; flu's}!. 

Her chokes full choi.se, as the chalke uhlte. 

As the rose was tlio ruef (hat raikctl liotn in. 

Pc.Hrurtion oj Troy (C. F. T. S.), I .lots. 
2t. Complexion; face. 

His rode was reed, his cycn u'royc as uoos. 

Chaxiccr, ililler's Tale, 1. i:n. 

Olympias the onorahle ouer all hue liyfflit. 

Rose red was hur rode, full riall of schnpe. 

Ali»aunder ojf Macedoine {£.. H. T. S.). 1. 17S. 

3. Red ocher; reddle for marking' sheep. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rud^ (rud), a, [An adj. use of vud^, or var. 
of red^ \ geo riid'^, n., m/t, and cf. radd//.] Rod : 
ruddy. 

Sweet blushes stayii'd her rt/rf*red chcckc, 

Her eyen were hlacke as sloe. 

Pcrcy'i Ileliqxtejt, p. 327. 

rud^f (rud), r. [< ME. rudden, ruden, rodden, 
rodcu, a secondary’ form or a var. of m/i, r., < 
AS. rcddiaii, be or become red, rcodnii, redden, 
stain with blood: see m/t, r.] I. tnm.s. T<i 
make red. 


Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath niddcd 

Sprntcr, Fpithalurnloii, I. I7:i. 


II. inirans. To redden. 

As rody as a rose roddede has chekes. 

Picrx Ploxrman (C), xvL 103. 
Tlie apple rodded from its palie Kreerie. 
Chatterton, An Excellcntc llalade of 
[Charltlc. 

rud^ (rud), i\. A dialectal va- 
riant of rmP. 

rud^ (rud), r. t. [A var. of rcd«t, 
rid^(?).] Tomb; polish. Ilalli- 
wcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
mdas (ro'das), v. and a. [Al- 
so roudes ; cf. Sc. roudoch, 
roodyoch, sulky-looking.] I. «. 
A foul-mouthed old woman; 
a randy; a beldam; a hag. 
[Scotch.] 

II. a. Bold; coarse; foul- 
mouthed: applied to women. 
[Scotch.] 

But what can all them to bury the 
auld carlin (a rudas wife she was) in 
the night time? 

Scott, Antiquary, xxvi. 



Cone-flawer [Rstd- 
beckia hirta). 


Eudbeckia (rud-bek'i-ji), u. 

rT * t 1 /* Stem Wltll tnc lICQCJS. 

[ISlf.(LmntDUB,l/3/),namCUal- 3. Lower p.irt of the 
ter Olau8i?Md/>cc^'(lG30 -1702), «. the nci.c 

his son OlauH (lCGO-1740), and 
a relative, Olaus John, all Swedish botanical 
writers, the first the founder (1C57) of the Bo- 
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tanical Garden of Upsala.] A genus of compo- 
site plants of the tribe Hclianthoidesc and sub- 
tribe Verhesincai, consisting of rigid, mostly 
perennial herbs with large or middle-sized 
(often showy) heads borne on long stalks. The 
heads are marked by a hemispherical involucre, common- 
ly with two rows of partly or wholly herbaceous bracts, 
long spreading sterile ray-llowers, and a conical or cylin- 
drical receptacle, with concave chaff embracing the nu- 
merous disk-flowers. Tlie fruit consists of many long com- 
pressed or four-angled smooth achenes, often tippeil with 
an irregular crowndike pappus. The species now classed 
in this genus, including those of JSc/u/Kicca, number about 
25, natives chlellj’ of the casteni and central United States, 
with a few in California and Mexico. They arc tall or 
low plants, sparingly branched, rough and often bristly, 
the leaves alternate, siiDjde and divided or othenvise, or 
compound. The rays are in some species purple or violet, 
in one species crimson, but in many, incltidiiig the most 
familiar, yellow or orange, contrasting with ft commonly 
dark purple-brown disk. A general name for the species 
is cone-fioiver (which see). The most common is li. hirta, 
a coarse but brilliant plant of meadows and pastures. Jt. 
rpccioca is a similar plant long cultivated in gardens, often 
w rongly called /?. Jidgida, a hich name belongs to a more 
southern species with shorter rays, 
mdd^, w. and n. Another spelling of ritd^. 
rudd- (rud), «. [A particular uso of n/r/i, 
rnddl.] The redeye, a cyprinoid fish of Eu- 
rope, Lviicismti or Satrdiniub. vrythrophihalmus. 



Ru<l<l </ fuftsfus Of Seardtutus trythro^hthalmus). 


It has a high b:u k, deep bod>, and compamtivcl) small 
head. The b.ack Is oli%accon8. the aides ami belly are 
yellowish marked wUli red, and the ventral and anal fins 
arcdeep-recl It is common In (Jrcat Britain and on the 
Continent, and attains a length of a foot or more, 
rudder^ (rud'fr). «. [< ME. rodcr, roiher, < 
AS. rotUtr, rOthor, rothr, an oar, a paddle (ro- 
tlxrcs Id.rd, ‘ rudder-blade, \s7c(>r-rd//<rr, ‘a stcer- 
ing-ru(l<l«‘r* or paddle, Kcip^rother, *a ship- 
rudder’); <ef. rotfur, rOthra, ridhra, (jcrcthru, a 
rower, ^ailor. yrri'thni, liehn, rudder) (= Ml). 
roedrr, rocr, 1). rorr, an oar, rmlder (MD. roeder, 
a rower), = MIjG. rodcr, LG. roedcr, rocr = 
OIIG. niodar, MIKL ruodcr, G. ruder Icel. 
ncthri = .Sw. nubr, ror = Dan. ror, rudder), 
witli formative •dn\ -ther. of agent, < rowan, 
row: hOe rmrl.] That part of tho holm 
wliicli is abaft tho stern-post, and is turned 



by the tiller so as to expose its side more or 
less to the resistaiico of tho water and thus di- 
roet tlie ship’s course. It is usually hinged on 
tho stem-post by pintles and gudgeons. 

Discrcclon . . . Is tliecarterc of uirtucs, asc r.ayth sant 
hernard, and the rother of tho sslpo of tho zaule. 

Ayenhite of Jmcyt (E. E. T, S.), p. 100. 
In dannger hit INoah's ark] semed, 
With-outen . . . hnndc-liclmo liaspcd on rothcr. 

Alliterative Ponm (cd. Morris), ii. 410. 
The Antc’dad, the Egyptian adinlml, 

With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. 

Shak., A. and C., HI. 10. 3. 

2. That w'hich guides or govonis tho course. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verses. 

With whicli, like slilps, they steer their courses. 

S. JJutlf'r, lludibras, I. 1. lak 
3t. A kind of paddlo to util- with. 

A rudder or Instrument to atirre the nieasli tut with, 
motaeuluni. WitliaW Diet. (ed. 1003), p. 173. (Nares.) 

4. A bird’s tnil-foathor ; n rootrix: as, “rec- 
trioos, rudders, or true tail-foathers,” Coues, 
Koy to N. A. Birds, p. 115 Chocks of the rud- 

der. See c/ioct-t.— Equipoise-rudder. Some ns balance- 
rudder. 


ruddle . 

rudder^ (nid'6r), n. [A dial, foini of ridder^.] 
A riddle or sieve. 

rudder®! (rud'er), n. An obsolete foian of 
rotlier'i. 

Boote, a serpent lining by milk of rudder beasts. 

Florio. 

rudder-band (rud'er-band), n. A gearing with 
which the rudder is braced or made fast while 
the ship lies at anchor. 

They committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed 
the rudder handn. Acts xxvii. 40. 

rudder-brace (nid'6r-bras), n. A strap to re- 
ceive fl pintle of the rudder; a gudgeon, 
rudder-brake (nid'6r-brak), n. A kind of com- 
pressor for controlling tho rudder in a seaway 
or in case of accident to tho wheel-ropes, 
rudder-hreechingt (rud'^r-bre'-'ching), n. A 
rope for lifting the rudder to ease the motion 
of tho pintles in their gudgeons. Encyc. Diet, 
rudder-case (rud'6r-kas), n. Same as rudder- 
irunk. 

rudder-chain (rud'6r-chan), n. Naiit.. one of 
two strong chains often shackled to tlie after 
part of a rudder, near tho water-line. Each chain 
IS about G feet long, and into its end is spliced a rope 
pendant, which is stopped to eyebolts along the ship’s 
counter, some slack being allowed for the working of the 
rudder. In case of damage to the rudder-head, the ship 
can bo steered by these pendants worked by tackles. 

rudder-chock (md'tr-ehok), II. See chocks of 
the rudder, imder chocin. 
rudder-coat (rud'Cr-kdt), II. A piece of canvas 
put round tho rudder-bead to keep the sea from 
rnsbing in at the tiller-bolo. 
rudder-duck (rud'Cr-duk), ii, A duck of the 
subfamily Erismnturina; : so called from the 
narrow stiff reotrices, denuded to their bases. 
See cut under lirismatura. 
rudder-feather (rud'er-£oTn''er), n. See fea- 
ther, and rudder, 4. 

rudder-fish (rnd'6r-llsli), ii. 1. A stromateid 
fisli, Lirus 2 >erciforuiis ; tlio log- or bairel-fish. 
— 2. A earangoid fish, Naucrates ductor; the 
pilot-fish. — 3. A earangoid fish (nearly related 
to tho pilot-fish), Scriola zonata, or allied spe- 
cies; tho amher-fish. 

rudder-hanger (nid'er-hang'^r), n. A device 
for hanging or shipping a rudder, 
rudder-head (rud'tr-hed), II. The upper end 
of tho rudder, into which the tiller is fitted, 
rudder-hole (rud'i‘r-li61), II. A hole in a ship’s 
deck through wliich the head of tho rudder 
passes. 

rudder-iron (rud't‘r-i‘'6Tn), n. Naut., same as 
jiiiillc, 1 (d). Fallows. 

rudderless (md'6r-les), a. [< rudder + -less.] 
Having no rudder: as, a rudderless craft, 
rudder-nail (md'6r-niil), ii. A nail used in 
fastening tho pintle to the rudder, 
rudder-pendant (md't'r-pen'dant), ». See 
pendant nnd rudder-chain, fhcarle. Naval 
Arcli., ^ 233. 

rudder-perch (rudT‘r-perch),ii. Same as rud- 
der-fish, 1 . 

rudder-port (nurtr-port), n. Sec 2 >ort‘^. 
rudder-post (md'er-post), u. Xaut., in a screw 
slii]!, an after stern-post, on wliich tlie rudder 
is liung, aliaft of tlie propeller. 

A pair of legs short and sturdy as rudder-posts. 

The Century, XXXIX. 225. 

rudder-stock (rud'^r-stok), «. Tlie main piece 
or broadest part of tho rudder, attached to the 
stern-post bv tbo pintles and gudgeons, 
rudder-tackle (nid'f'r-tak"!), n. Tackle at- 
taclied to tho rudder-pendants, 
rudder-trunk (md'er-trungk), 71. A casing of 
wood, fitted or boxed finnly into a round hole 
called tho port, through which tho rudder-stock 
is insorted. 

rudder-wheel (rud'tr-hwel), «. In agri., a 
small wheel sometimes placed at the rear end 
of a plow to bear part of tho weight and to aid 
in steering or guiding tho plow, 
ruddied (rud'id), a. [< ruddg -1- -ed^.] Made 
ruddy or red. Scott. 

ruddily (md'i-li), adr. In a ruddy manner; 
with a roddisli appearance, /jiip. Diet. 
ruddiness (rud'i-nes), ?i. Tho state of being 
ruddy; redness; rosiness; especially, that de- 
gree of redness of complexion which denotes 
good healtli : as, tho ruddiness of tho cheeks or 
lips. 

The ruddiness upon Iier lip is wet. Shak.,kV. T., v. S. 81. 

ruddle’ (rudT), «. [Also reddle, raddle, < ME. 
rudcl, ‘rodcl (in comp, rodclwort), < AS. rudu, 
redness, < redd, red: see nuU, red^.'j 1. Same 
as reddle. 



ruddle 

Of all other sorts of red earth, the ruddle of J2gypt and 
Affricke is fittest for carpenters; for if they strike their 
line upon timber with it ... it will take colour and be 
marked verie well. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. C. 

2t. Ruddiness; redness. 

His skin, like blushes which adoru 
Tile bosom of tlie rising mom. 

All over ruddle is, and from 

His naming eyes quick glances come. 

Baker's Poems (l(i97), p. 11. {llalliu'ell.) 
Lenmian ruddle. See Lcmnian. 
ruddle^ (rud'l), v. /. ; pret. and pp. ruddled^ ppr. 
ruddling. [< rnddlc^^ «.] To mark -with ruddle. 

Over the trap-doors to the cellars were piles of market- 
gardeners’ sieves, ruddled like a sheep's back with big red 
letters. Mayhexv, London Labour and London Poor, II. 570. 

ruddle^ (rud'l), n. A dialectal variant of rid- 
dle^. 

The holes of the sieve, ruddle, or trj’. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 80. {Trench,) 

ruddle^ (rud'l), v. t. [See ruddle''^, 7i.] To sift 
together; mix as through a sieve, 
ruddiest (rud'l), v. t. [A var. of raddle^ ; proh. 
duo to To raddle; intor^Yeave; cross- 

plait, as twigs or split sticks in making lattice- 
work or wattles. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
ruddleman (md' 1-man), pi. rnddlcmcn 
(-men). Same as rcddlcman. 

Besmeared like a niddlcman. 

Burton, Anat. of 3Iel., p. 407. 

ruddock (nul'ok), n. [Formerly also ruddoc, 
rudock; also dial, rcddock, ruddock ; < ME. rnd- 
dockc^ ruddok, roddnk, < AS. rudduCy ruduCf a 
ruddock; appar. with dim. suflix-wc, E. -oc/.', < 
rudu, redness (see rar/i, ??,); othonWse < W. 
rhuddog = Corn, ruddoc, a redbreast; but tiieso 
may be from the AS., and are in any case ult. 
oonuectod with rud^, riiddif.'] l. The bird 
En/thocus rubecidUf the robin-redbreast of Eu- 
rope. See 1. 

Tlie tame ruddok and tiic coward kyte. 

Chaucer, Parliament of I'owls, 1. 349. 
The ruddock would, 

With charitable blil, . . . bring thee all this. 

Shak., CymbeUne, Iv. 2. 224. 
That lesser pelican, the sweet 
And shrilly ruddock, with its bleeding breast. 

Hood, Plea of the ilidsummcr fairies, st. 53, 

2t. Agoldcoin: ii\soQn\\cd red ruddock ov golden 
ruddock. [Old slang.] 

In the second pocket bo must have his red ruddockes 
ready, which he must give unto his lawler, who will not 
set pciinc to paper tthuut them. 

Choisc 0 / Change (IfiS.'!). {Sarcs.) 
If one bee olde, and have silver Imlrcs on Ills beard, so 
he have golden ruddocks In his bagges, bee must bcc wise 
and honourable. InjUj, ilidas, li. 1. 

The greedle Carle came there within a space 
That ownd the good, and sau’ the Pot belilndc 
Where Jluddocks lay, . . but Buddocks could not flndc. 

Turbcrcille, Of Two Desperate .Men. 
There bo foure .So.i-captaincs. I believe tliev bo little 
better then pirats, they are so Hush of Ihclr rudocks. 

Hcytcood, Fair ilaid of the West (Works, II. 277). 

3. A kind of apple. Howell, {nalliwcll,) 
ruddy (md'i), a. [< ME. ruddji, rodij, rodi. rudi, 
< AS. *^rudig, rudi, reddish, ruddy,* < rudu (= 
Icel. rof//J, redness), rod, redness, (rcodan (pret. 
pi. rudon), make red. < redd, red : see rud^, redk] 

1, Of a red color; reddish; inclining to red; 
rosy: as, a ruddy blaze; ruddy clouds; ruddy 
gold ; ruddy cheeks. 

Than hadde the lady grete shame, and wax all rody, but 
noon ne knewe the cause. MerliniE. E. T. S.), ll. 181. 

Now he [David] was ruddy, and withul of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to. 1 Sam. xvl. 12. 

You arc my true and honourable wife, 

As dear to me ns arc the drojis 

That visit my e.ad heart. Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 289. 

Like a furnace mouth 

Ca.st forth redounding smoke and ruddy llame. 

Milton, P. L., 11. 889. 
The ruddier orange and the paler lime. 

CuH'per, Task, iii. 573. 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold. 

Tennyson, Tlie Victim. 

2. Glowing; cheery; bright. 

Witli the best will, no man can be twenty-flve for ever. 
The old ruddy convictions deserted me, and, along witli 
them, the style tliat llt.s tlieir presentation and defence. 

B, L. Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque, Ded. 

Ruddy diver. Same as ruddy rfucA-.— Ruddy duck. 
Seeduc/.'-.— Ruddy gold, gold so alloyed as to be reddish 
in color, used in the jewelrj’ and goldsmiths' work of Casli- 
mcreandBunna S. K. Handbook, Indian Arts.— Ruddy 
plover. See pfoirr. =S 5 T 1 . 1. Buddy, Bnbicund, Jlosy. 
Buddy indicates a fresh and healthy red upon tlie human 
skin, or, by extension, upon skies, etc. Bubicund indi- 
cates an unnatural red in the face or some part of it, as 
tlie cheeks or tlie nose ; it is especially associated witli high 
living or intemperance in drink. Bosy generally indi- 
cates a charming, blooming red : as, rosy cheeks ; but it 
is occasionally used in a bad sense. 
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ruddy (md'i), v. t.; pvet. and pp. ruddied, ppr. 
ruddying. [< ruddy, a.] To make red or ruddy. 
[Rare.] 

O’erRoslili all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; . . . 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen. 

Scott, L. of L. IL, vi. 23. 

ruddy-rudder (md'i-rud^er), «. The long-eared 
suniish, Lepomis ouritus: so called from the red 
color of the tail. [New Jersey and Delaware.] 
rude (rod), a. [< ME. < OP. rudCj F. rude 
= Pr. Pg. It. rude = Sp. rudOf < L. riidiSf rough, 
raw, rude, wild, untilled ; root unknown. From 
the same source are rudiment^ erudite^ erudition, 
etc.] 1. Rough; crude; im wrought; unfash- 
ioned; ill-fashioned; without finish or shape- 
liness: as, a rMf/c mass of material. 

And I my selfe sawe a masse of rude goulde (that is to 
say, such ns was ncucr molten), lyke vnto suclie stones as 
arc founde in the bottoiues of ryuers, weighinge nyne 
ownces. 

Peter Martyr, tr. in Eden’s First Books on America 
((ed Arber), p. 72. 

Be of good comfort, prince; for you arc born 

To set A form upon that indigest 

Whicli lie hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Shak., K. Jolin, v. 7. 27. 
Tills rude plot, which blind chance (the ape 
Of counsel and advice) hath brought forth blind. 

Chajmian, All Fools, i. 1. 

It was the winter wild. 

While the heaven-born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 31. 

2. Lneldngcultivation,refinoment, or elegance; 
clumsy; uncouth: as, rudcxoTSCs; rudeari. 

He sung, in rude harsli-soundhig rhymes. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 150. 
One example may serve, till you review the iEncls in 
tlio original, unblemislicd by my rude translation. 

^ Dryden. 

Uisrnrfe orator>* roused and melted hearers who listened 
without interest to the Inboicd discourses of great logi- 
cians and Hebraists. Macaulay, Illst. Eng., vli. 

WItii untauglit rudest skill 
Vexing a treble from the slender strings 
Thin ns the locust sings. 

0. ir. Holmes, Even-Song. 

3. INtoan; humble; little known or regarded; 
hence, as said of persons, low by birth or posi- 
tion. 

Al were it that inync auncestres weren rude, 

Yet may the liyc God, and so hoj>c I, 

Oranto me grace to lyvcii vcrtuously. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s T.ale, 1. 31C. 
Jest not w Ith a rude mail, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced. Ecclus. vHl. 4. 

From a rude Isle his ruder lineage came. 

Scott, Vision of Don llodcrlck, Tho Vision, st. 39. 

4. Barbarous; uncivilized; unpolished; igno- 
rant. 

The Spanyard that nowc is Is come from ns mde and 
savage nations ns they (the Irish). 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Though I he rude in speech, yet not In knowledge. 

2 Cor. xl. C. 

When men were but rude In sca-cnuscs In regard of tlie 
great knowledge wliicli we now liaiie. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, To the Reader. 
Among the rudest savages personal interests arc verj' 
vaguely distinguished from the Interests of others. 

II. Sjfcnccr, Data of Etliics, § 91. 
Over the seas 

With a crew that is neither rude nor rash. 

Tennyson, The Islet. 

5. Having a fiorco or cruel disposition; fero- 
cious; sauguiunry; savage; brutal. 

strength should be lord ofimhccility. 

And the rude son should strike his father dead. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 3. 115. 
O but the Johnstoncs were wondrous rude. 

When the Blddcs-hiirn ran tlirco days blood I 

Lads of Wamphray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 172). 
Now timely sing, cre the rude birxl of linto 
Foretell iny hopeless doom. Milton, Sonnets, i. 

6. JIarked by or expressing fierceness or sav- 
ageness ; ferocious, iierce, or cruel in quality. 

The werwolf ful wistll went to him cuene, 

M’itli a rude rorlng ns lie him rende wold. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1831. 
Ilelelde n-hoiitc hym so grjm strokes and rude that 
noon durste hym a-bide, but disparblcd a-brodc fro hym 
as from a wodc lyon in rage. Merlin (E. E. T, S.), ii. 11)0. 

Even thy song 

Hath a mde martial tone, a blow in ever>’ thought! 

Whittier, To J. P. 

7. Ill-bred; boorisli; unciWl; discourteous; im- 
polite. 

A mde desplscr of good manners. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 02. 
There was, indeed, in far less polish’d days, 

A time when rough mde man had naughty ways. 

Bums, Rlgiits of Woman. 
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Young Branghton, who had been apparently awed by the 
presence of so fine a gentleman, was again himself, rurfe 
and familiar. Miss Burney, Evelina, xlvii. 

8. Marked by ineixulity; contrary to tlie re- 
quirements of courtesy: as, rude conduct; a 
rude remark. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ! 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. CO. 
I’m quite ashamed— 'tis mighty rude 
To eat so much — hut all’s so good. 

Pope, Irait. of Horace, II. vi. 200. 

9. Rough; tempestuous; stormy: as, a rude 
gale; rude weather. 

Tlie rude sea grew civil at her [a mermaid’s] song. 

Shak., 31. N. D., ii. 1 . 152. 

The storm 

Of his mde misfortunes is blown over. 

Middleton {and others). The Widow, iii. 3. 
The rude inclemency of wintry skies. 

Cenoper, Truth, 1. 138. 

10. Robust; sturdy; rugged; vigorous. 

Here and there smiled a plump rosy face enough ; but 
the majority seemed under-sized, under-fed, utterly want- 
ing in grace, vigour, and what the penny-a-liners call 
“nnfe health.” Kingsley, Yeast, xiii. 

How it disgusts w’hen weakness, false-refined, 
Censures the honest mde effective strength. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 149. 

When people in the mdest physical health are sick of life, 
they go to her for the curative virtue of her smiles. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 55. 
Rude respiration. See respiration. =^yn. 1. Ill-shaped, 
raw, uncouth, unfonned. — 7 and 8. Vulgar, loutish, boor- 
ish, ill-bred, insolent, surly, churlish, gruff, brusk.— 9. 
Harsh, inclement, violent, turbulent, 
rude (rod), rtdr. [<^IE.r»f?e; Rudely. 

Then to the abbot, which that balled was, 

Hath Gaffray spokyn mde and bustesly. 

Bom. of Partenay {V,. E. T. S.), 1. 3257. 

And Caledon threw by the drone, 

And did her whittle draw, man ; 

Anil swoor fu' mde, thro’ dirt and blood, 

To mnk’ it guid in law, man. 

Bums, American War. 

rude-growing (iod'gr6"ing), a. Bough; wild. 

Whose mouth is cover’d witli mde^grouing briers. 

Shale., Tit. And., ii. S. 199. 

rudely (rdd'H), adv. [< ^lE. rudchjf ruidhjj rude- 
lichc; < rude + dy^^ In a rude manner, (a) 
Roughly; clumsily; unskilfully: as, work mdely done; 
an object mdely formed. 

Thai war full grete and rudely wroght, 

Bot tharforc tliai forsukc tham noght, 

Bot sonc, wlicn tliai thir nailes had, 

I'tirlh tliai went with hert ful glad. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. SO. 

1, that am mdely stamp’d, ami want love’s majesty. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1 . 10. 

The savage who in his nocturnal prowlings guides him- 
self by tlie stars has rudely classified these objects in their 
relations of position. J. Piske, Cosmic Philos., I. 28. 
(t) Inelegantly; awkwardly. 

If yow bo borne or brought vn in a rude co[u]ntrie, ye 
shall not chose but speako nitWiV. 

Tlie Scholemustcr, p. 117. 
(c) Witli offensive bluntness or roughness; uncivilly; im- 
politely. 

Who spekitho to the in anv maner place, 

Buddy cast nat thyn ye adowne. 

But with a saddc cliiere loke hym in the face. 

Bahecs Book{'L. E. T. S.), p. 20. 
You ne’er consider whom you shove, 

But rwc/cf^/ press before a duke 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vi. 59. 
id) Impetuously; fiercely; savagely. 

lie romed, he rared, tliat roggede alle the erthe! 

So mydly he rappyd at to rj’ot Iijtti selvene! 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 785. 

They found the king’s army in order to receive tlieni, 
and were so ruddy attacked that most of those who had 
penetrated Into the camp were left dead upon tlie spot. 

Bruce, Source of tlie Nile, II. 123. 
(e) Violently; stoimily; boisterously; as, the wind blew 
mdely. 

Tlicr com rennynge so grete a water, ... so depe and 
brodo and ther-to blakkc, that com down fro tlie sides of 
tlie mountcynes so mdely, tliat tlier was noon so hardy 
hut he tlier-of hadde drede. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 350. 
(/t) Vulgarly; broadly; coarsely. 

Al speke he never so mddiche or large. 

Chaucer, Gen. Pivl. to C. T., 1. 734. 

rudeness (rod'ues), n. [< !ME. rudcncssc; < rude 
+ -?icw.] Tho state or quality of being rude, 
(n) Crudeness; roughness; clumsiness. 

I thought lie slept, and put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose mdcncss 

Answer'd my steps too loud. 

Shak., Cj-nibeline, iv. 2. 214. 
(6) Inelegance; lack of refinement or polish; uncouth- 
ness; awkwardness. 

The rtidenes of common and mother tonges is no bar 
for wise speaking. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 117. 

All the antique fashions of the street were deai* to him ; 
even such ns were characterized by a mdeness that would 
naturally liavc annoyed liis fastidious senses. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xL 
(c) Humble position; rusticity; lowlife. 
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God liath swich favour sent hir of liis grace 
That it ne seined nat by lyklinesse 
That she wtis born and fed in ricdenessc. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 341. 

(d) Barbarism; lack of civilization or enlightenment: ig- 
norance. ® 

"Hermit poore” and "Chiny aiese’Mvas all the mu- 
sique e had ; and yet no ordinary fiddlers get so much 
money as oui- s do here, which speaks our rudenesse still. 

Pcjtys, Diar}% III. G2. 

(e) Coarseness of manners or conduct; boorishnoss: churl- 
ishness; discourtesy; ineivilitj'. 

The rudeness that hath appeared in me have I learned 
from my entertainment. ShaK\, T. K., i. 5 . 230. 

He chooses company, but not the squire's, 

^\nioso wit is rudeness, whose good breeding tires. 

Cou'per, Retirement, 1, 438. 

(/) Roughness of weather; tempestuousness ; atorminess ■ 
inclemency. 

_ The rudeness of the "Winter Season kept me in for some 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 6. 

(y) Impetuosity; brunt; fierceness: as, the rudeness ot& 
conflict. 

The ram that batters down the wall, 

' For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 

Tliey place before his hand tlmt made the engine. 

Shak\, T. and C., 1. 3. 207. 

=Syn. (g) Ruggedness, (e) Impertinence, Effronteni, etc, 
(sec impudence), surliness, impoliteness, iincoutliness. 
rudented (rg-den'ted), a. [Aeeom. < F. nidaite, 
riidentedj < L. ritd€n{t~)Sj a rope, eord, appar. 
orig. ppr. of rticlerc, roar, rattle (with ref. to 
tho uoisG made bj- cordage).] In arch., same 
as cahkd. 

rudenture (rg-den'tur). 71. [< OF. (and F.)r 7 f- 
(Iviitiirc, <7'77d<;;7(e, rudented: see rii(U]itc(l.'] In 
arch., tho figui-e of a rope or staff, plain or 
carved, with which the flutings of columns aro 
sometimes filled. Also called calling. 
ruderal (rd'de-ral). a. [< L. rtaliif: (rii<lcr~), 
rubbish, stones broken small and mixed irith 
lime, for plastering walls.] In bol., gi-ou-iug 
in waste places or among rubbish, 
ruderary) (rh'de-ra-ri), a. [< L. nidcrarina, of 
or belonging to rubbish, < riidtis {ruder-), nib- 
bish: seo ruderal.] Belonging to rubbi.sb. 
Bailey, 1727. 

ruderation) (rS^de-ra'shon), u. [< OF. rudera- 
tioii, F. ruderatiou, < L. fudcratio{u-), a paving 
with rubbish, < rudcrarc, cover or pavo with 
rubbish, < rudus (ruder-), rubbish : seo ruderal.] 
The act of paving with pebbles or small stono,s 
and mortar. Bailey. 

rudesbyf/rSdz'bi), v. [< rude + + -by, a 

termination, found also in idk.sby. sucaksby, and 
surcsby (also surely), by somo t.akon to bo a re- 
duced form of boy, but prob. an arbitrary addi- 
tion, suggested perhaps by such surnames as 
Catesby, Jligby, etc., which aro orig. local names 
(seo by^).] A rude, boisterous, or turbulent 
fellow. 

To give my liaml, opposed against my heart, 

Unto a m.id.braln rudeebi/ full of Bplvcn. 

Hhak., T. of the S., ill. 210. 

Eudeslieimer (rirde-s-lii-nic-r), n. [< G. rii’idcft- 
heimer, < IliUleshciv}, name of a town in Prussia 
on tlie ri"bt bank of tho Rhine, near Bin<^en.J 
One of tue white Khine wines, most highly 
esteemed after Johanni.sberger. it is matle near 
Riidcshelm. The wine-growing district is very large, and 
there arc many varieties and qualities of the wine.— Ru- 
desheimer Berg, wine produced in tlie vineyard of that 
name on the hillside facing the south, ami considered the 
best of the vineyards of Jtudesheirn. 
nidge (ruj), n. [Origin obscure.] A partridge. 
JIalliwelL [Prov. Kng,] 
rudge-gownt, Seo rug-fioivv. 
rudge-wash fmj'wosh), n, [< **rud(jCj var. of 
ridgcj back, -f ivasli,'] Kersey cloth made of 
fieeec-wool W’orked as it comes from tlie sheep’s 
back, and not cleansed after it is shorn. HaU 
Jiicell, 

nidiment (ro'di-ment), n. [< OF. (and F.) ru- 
dimaii = Sp. Pg. 'rudijjicnio = It. rudhnento, 
rudiments, elements, < L. riidimcntum, a first 
attempt, a beginning, pi. rudimenta, tho ele- 
ments, K rudis, Tudo: see rude.'} 1, Anything 
which is in an undeveloped state; tho principle 
which lies at tho beginning or bottom of any 
development; an unformed or unfinished be- 
ginning. 

^Vhen nature makes a flower or living creature, she 
formeth rudiments of all the p.irts at one time. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 301. 
But first I mean 

To exercise him in the wilderness ; 

'There lie shall first lay down tlie rudiments 
Of his great warfare. Jifilton, V. R., 1. 157. 

The sappy houghs 

Attire tliemselves with blooms, Bwcet rudiments 
Of future harvest. J. Philips, Cider, JJ. 
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2. ^ An element or fii*at principle of any art or 
science; especially, in the plural, the" begin- 
ning, first steps, or introduction to any branch 
of knowledge; the elements or elementary no- 
tions. 

Beivare lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit. . . . after the nidiments of the world, and 
not after Christ Col. ii. 8. 

To learn the order of myflngering, 

I must begin with rudiments of art. 

Skak., T. of the S., lil. 1. CC. 

3. In bjoL: («) That which is rudimentary; 
that w’hich is in its first or an early stage of de- 
velopment, whichmay or may not be continued ; 
the beginning or foundation of any part or or- 
gan: as, the rudiment of the embryo which is 
to go on to maturitj'; the rudiment of an organ 
whose further development has boon arrested 
or aborted, (b) That which is vestigial; a ves- 
tigial or aborted part, organ, or structure; an 
abortion; a vestige. =syn. 3. Fetus, aerjn,^tc. See 

embryo. 

rudiment (ro'di-ment), V. t. [< rudiment, n.] 
To furnish with first principles or mles; ground ; 
settle in first principles. 

It is the right discipline of knlght-oirantrj' to be rudi- 
mntfed In losses at first, and to have the tyrocinium some- 
what tart. Gayton, Kotes on Don Quixote, p. 37. 

nidimeutal (ro-di-men'tnl), a. [< rudiment + 
-ff/.] Pertaining to or of the nature of laidi- 
ments; riulimentury. 

Vour first rt/dtwt’M/of essays in spectatorship were made 
in my shop, where you often pmeli.sed for hours. 

Spectator. 

rudimeiitarily (ro-di-mou'ta-ri-li), adv. In a 
rudimentary manner or state; elementarily. 

Every such event brings him fnianj Into relation wftli 
the unknown, and arouses In him a feeling which must be 
called rxidivicntarity religious. Mind, JL 22. 

rudimentary (rd-di-men'tn-ri), a. [= F. rii- 
dimentaire sz Sp. rudnitenUtrio = Pg. rudimen- 
tar; ns rudiment + -ory.} 1. Pertaining to 
rudiments or fir.st principles; consisting in or 
dealing with first principles; elementary; ini- 
tial: as, rudimentary teachings; rudimentary 
laws.— 2. Of tho nature of a rudiment; elo- 
mentary; undeveloped. 

It P* Gammer Gurton’s Kecdlc"J Is a capital example of 
farce. Just as Ralph Roister Doistcr Is of a rather rudi- 
mentary kind of regular comedy. 

Saintsbury, Hist. Elizabethan Literature, ill. 
Tho revelation of a rudimentary and Imperfect science 
would be unworthy of God, and would require continual 
correction as knowledge ad^nnced. 

Dauson, Nature and the Bible, p. 21. 

3. Speeificany. in Viot.x (a) Pertaining to or 
of tho nature of a rudiment; nidimental; be- 
ginning to bo formed; elementary; cmbrj'onic. 
(b) Vestigial; abortive; aborted or aiTosted 
in development; having no functional activity. 

Organs, however little developed. If of use, should not 
be considered ns nH//inc«/ar;/; they m.ay be called nas- 
cent, and may hereafter ho developed by iiatur.il selec- 
tion to any furtlier extent. 

Danvin, Origin of Species, p. 400. 
s= Byu. 3. Jlndimrntary, Ahnrtivc. Tliesc three 

words, in their biological application, arc commonly used 
interchangeably, and may 010.111 exactly the same tiling. 
But there is a clear and proper distinction In most cases, 
since that which Is rudimentary In one organism may bo 
fully developed In nnotber organism, and that which is 
rudimentary in a given org.inism may or may not proceed 
to develop in tlmt organism. So tlmt which Is developed 
In oiio organism but remains rudimentary In another is 
vcstiyial for the l.iltcr— that Is, italfords a mere trace or 
hint of tho former; and tlmtwhlch might have developed 
but did not develop in the same organism is abortive. 
Thus, all cmbrj’onlc parts and organs arc properly nidi- 
mentary; all fuiictionless organs aro resUyial wlilch in 
anotiicr case have become functional ; tliosc which arc 
normally functional but fall to become so in a given case 
are abortive. Jtudimentnry Is the most general and com- 
prehensive term for that whicli is rude, raw', crude, nn- 
fomicd, In an absolute sense ; vestiyial is a relative tonn, 
implying comparleon with somotliiiig else, of wliicli that 
which Is vcfti'jial Is a mere trace; abortive is likewise a 
relative term, hut one Impbing arrest or failure of de- 
velopment in the thing Itself, without reference to any 
other thing. Few If any organs can ho described with 
equal accuracy to all three temis, though the distinctions 
are often ignored. Vestiyial Is a more technical term 
than either of the otlicrtwo. Implying a broad view of tho 
thing described, derived from comparative anatomy and 
physiology, according to the theory of evolution. Abor- 
tive Is specially applicable to pathological and teratologl- 
cal cases. A harelip or cleft palate is abortive, hut neither 
vestiyial nor rudimentary. The thymus of the adult Is 
vcsiiyial, but neither aberttcc nor rudimentary, Tlie liraht- 
hladderfl of the embryo arc rudimentary, hut neltlicr irs- 
tiffial nor abortive. Most of the functfonicss and appa- 
rently useless organs of adults of tlic higher animals are 
most properly to be designated as vestiyial. 
rudimentation (r6''di-nien-ta'Bhpn), 77. [< 
riidiment -h -adon.] Tho makingi-u'dimontary ; 
reduction to or roprosentation by mere rudi- 
ments. [Bare.] 
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Budista (ro-dis'tij), n. pi. [NL.] In De Blain- 
ville’s classification (1825), the second order ol 
his Aceplialophora, composed of the genera 
SpheruUtes, Bippurites, Badiolites, Birostrites, 
and Calceola. These have been mostly referred next 
to the ChamidfB or to the siiperfamily Cliamacea by most 
modern ivriters, and to the iarailiesJUjmuriHd/B.Jtadioli- 
tid/v, and Caprinid/e. Calceola is a corailigenous zoantha- 
rian. Also called HudistlB, Itudistes. 
rudistan (ro-dis'tan), a. and n. I, a. Of or 
relating to the Budista. 

II. 77. One of the Budista. 
rudity (ro'di-ti), n. [= It. ruditd, < L. rudi- 
ta{t-)s, ignorance, < rudis, rude: see rude.] 
Eudeness. [Bare.] Imp. Diet. 
Budmas-dayt, «. [ME. "rodmasse-day ; < o-ood 
-t- massl- -k d«.7/l,] Holy-robd day (May 3d or 
September 14th). See rood. 

Budolphine (ro-dol'fin), a. [< Budolpli (see 
def.) + -t7iel.] Of or pertaining to the emperor 
Eudolph (Eudolf) II. (1576-1612): an epithet 
applied to a set of planetary and other astro- 
nomical tables composed by Kepler, and found- 
ed on the observations of Tycho Brahe, 
met- (ro), 7).; pret. and pp. rued, ppr. ruing. 
[Early mod. E. also rew; < ME. rcuen, reowen, 
ruwen, ruen (pret. rew. rcti, also rewede, rqieide, 
rewed, reudo), < (a) AS. hreowan (a strong verb, 
pret. hredu)), make sorry, grieve (often used 
impersonally, like L. pcenitei), = OS. hrenwan 
(pret. Jirau) = D. rouwen = MLG-. ruwen, LG. 
ruwen, rouwen, men (the D. and LG. forms be- 
ing weak, but orig. strong) = OHGr. hriutcan, 
MHG. rinwen, make sorry, giieve; (6) also 
■weak, AS. hreowian = OS. firiwon = OHG. hrin- 
w6n, MHG. rinwen, G. rcuen, feel pain or sor- 
rofv, = leel. hryggja, make sorry, grieve, refl. 
rue; (c) witli formative -s, AS. hredwsian = 
OHG, "hriuwison, riuwison, intr., be sorry, re- 
pent; of. AS. hredwc, sad, mournful (:= Icel. 
brygyr, grieved, afliiotod), hredw, sorrow, grief 
(see rnci, n.). Connection with L. crudelis, 
cruel, erudns, crude, etc., is improbable: see 
crude, cruel. Hence ult. ruth.] I. trans. If. 
To cause to grieve ; make repentant, compas- 
sionate, or sorrowful; afflict: often used im- 
personally ivith a personal pronoim. 

Bot we llml thi teles trew, 

Ful Eare it sail ltd frcluen rew. 

Uobj Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 85. 

By seint Thomas 1 
Me reweth score of hende Uicolas. 

Chaucer, Sliller's Tale, I. 270. 
Dearc dame, your suddeln overthrow 
Sluch rueth me. Spemer, F. Q., 1. ii. 21. 

2. To repent of; feel remorse for; regret; 
hence, to suffer in expiation of: as,» to rite 
one’s folly or mistakes. 

France, thou sholt 7-«e this treason with thy tears. 

If Talbot but sundve thy treachery. 

Shair., 1 Hen. VI., lil. 2. 30. 

I came 

Brc.athing self-murder, frenzy, spite. 

To rue my guilt in endless flame. 

M. Arnold, St, Brandan. 

3. To feel sorrow or suffering on account of; 
suffer from or by; experience loss or injury 
from. 

Oonys lie bad me “ go, foulo Sathan 1 " 

Euere-more that repreef y re we. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. {B, E. T. S.), p. 47. 

Orplians, lor tlieir parents* timeless death, 

Shall rue tho hour that ever thou wast horn. 

Shale,, S Hen. VI., v. 0. 43. 

1 am hound to rue such knaves ns you. 

The Rings Disguise (Child's Ballods, Y. 377). 
Whose Crowns lay all before his Helmet broke; 
tVhose lopped Sceptres ru'd his fnulchion’s stroke. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, V. 84. 

4. To have or take pity on; feel sorry for; 
compassionate. 

A1 folk hem miste reire 

That loueUen hem so trewe. 

Nu bene hi bothe dede. 

Kiny Horn (E, E. T. S.), 1. 1521. 
Who shall him rew tlmt swimming in tlie maine 
Win die for thirst, and water doth refuse ? 

Spenser, F, Q., II. vi. 17. 

Victorious Titus, 7*uc the tears T shed. 

Shah., Tit. And., i. 1. 105. 

5. To repent of and withdraw, or try to with- 
draw, from : as, to rue a bargain. See rue-dar- 
gain. [Colloq.] 

II. intrans, 1. To be sorrowful ; experience 
grief orbann; suffer; mourn, 

sit muste y rue til th.it he rise, 

Qnia amore luiiguco. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnlvall), p. 148. 
Como the three cornera of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue. 

If England to Itself do rest but true. 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. 117. 
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2. To repent; feel remorse or regret. 

To late is now for me to rexce. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1070. 
0 ;:in ye u inna pay me, 

I liere sail mak a vow, 

Before that je come hame again, 

Ye sail ha’e cause to rue. 

Lamkin (Child’s Ballads, III. 95). 

3. To have pity; have compassion or mercy: 
often followed by on or npon. 

In bittir bale nowe art thou bounc, 

Out-castjm shal thou be for care, 

No man slial rexce of thy misfarc. 

York Plays, p. 39. 

Tfierfor axe thou inerci, & y schal thee saue, 

With pitee y rue vjxon time so. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 150. 
lleiveth Oil this olde caytif in distresse. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 104. 
Hue on tlij despairing lover ! 

Canst thou break his faithful heart? 

Burns, Turn again, thou fair Eli2x 
rue^ (rd), 7). [< ^lE. reive, 7'cowc, < AS, hreow, 

sorrow, regret, penance, repentance, = D. rouw 
= OHG. hriuwa, riuica, MHG. riuwe, G. 7'cuCy 
sorrow, regret, repentance; from the verb: see 
r.] Sorrow; repentance. [Obsolete or 
prov. Enf?.] 

“I'm a man that, when he makes a bad trade, makes 
the most of it until he can make better. I*ra for no rues 
and after-claps.” A. B. Longstreet, Georgia Scenes, p. 29. 

rue^ (rd), 71. [< ME. rue, ruwc, later rewe, < OF. 

(and F.) me = Pr. ruda, rutha = Sp. meJa = 
Pg. ar-mda = It. 7'uta = AS. 7'ude = D. LG. mil 
= OHG. rata, MHG. rTite, G. raxite = Sw. ruia 
= Dan. rude, rue, < L. rnta, < Gr. pvrfi, rue, a 
Peloponnesian word for the common Gr. irtp/a- 
vov, rue.] Any plant of 
the genus Ruta, espe- 
cially R. gravcolcns, the 
common or garden rue, 
a native of the Medi- 
terranean region and 
westem Asia, and else- 
where common in cul- 
tivation, It is a woody 
herb of bushy habit, 2 or 3 
feet high, with decompound 
leaves, the leaflets of a blu- 
ish-green color, strongly dot- 
ted. The flowers arc green- 
ish-yellow and corymbed, 
and are produced all sum- 
mer. The plant has a stiong 
disagreeable odor, atid the 
leaves are extremely acrid, even producing blisters. In 
antiquity and the middle ages rue was higlily esteemed as 
a medicine, and was believed to wai‘d oft contagion. It 
has the properties of a stimulant and antisnasinodic, but 
accompanied by excitant and irritant tendencies. It is 
not now officinal, but continues somewhat in popular use. 
In medieval folk-lore it was a common witclies’ drug. 
From its supposed virtues, or by association with the 
word rue, repentance, it was formerly called hcrb’Of’gracc. 

Here in this place 

I'll set a bank of nie, sour herb of grace : 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

Shak., Rich, II., iii. 4. 105. 
African rue. Same as Syrian r«c.— Black rue, the 
conifer Podocarpus spicata of New Zealand. See matai. 
— Fen-rue, a European meadow-rue, Thalictrum Jlavuxn. 

— Goat’s rue, Galega officinalis (see Galega)-, also, the re- 
lated Tephrosia Virginiana or catgut in tlm United States, 
and T. cinerea in the West Indies. — Oil of rue. See oil. 

— Syrian rue. See harmel and Per/anwm.— Wall rue. 
See Asplenium. 

rue-anemone (ro 'a-iieiii" 9 -ne), n. A little 
American wild flower, Anemone thalictroidcs, 
resembling both anemone and meadow-rue. 
rue-bargain (ro'bar'giin), ??. l . A bad bargain. 
HalUwcU. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 3. A 
forfeit paid for ndthdrawing from a bargain. 

He said it would cost him a guinea of nte-hargain to the 
man who had bought his pony, before he could get it back 
again. Scott, Rob Roy, xxvii. 

rue-fern (ro'fern), n. Same as wall-ruc. 
rueful (ro'fiil), a. [< ME. ruful, reivful, reuful, 
reufol; < 7'ue^, n., + -/»?.] If. Full of pity or 
compassion; pitjung. 

Criste of his curteysie shal conforte 30W atte laste, 

And rewarde alle dowble riccliesse that liertes hab- 

beth. Piers Plowman (B), xiv, 148. 

2. Worthy of pity or son*ow ; lamentable; piti- 
able ; deplorable ; sorry. 

“That was a rcu/of restitucion,”quath Repentaunce, “for 
sothe ; 

Thow woltliongy [hang] heye ther-fore her other in helle ! ” 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 237. 
A ruefull spectacle of death and ghastly drere. 

Spenser, F, Q., I. viii, 40. 
“Alas!” said I, “what nt?/u’ chance 
Has twin’d ye o’ your stately trees?” 

Bums, Destruction of the Woods near Drumlanrig. 

3. Expressive of regret, sorrow, or misfortune; 
mournful; sad; melancholy; lugubrious. 



The accident was loud, and here before thee 
Witli Tue/ul cry, yet what it was we hear not. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1553. 

The wo-begone heroes of Communipaw' eyed each other 
with rueful countenances. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 121. 

— Syn. 3. Doleful, lugubrious, regretful, 
ruefully (rd'ful-i), adv. [< ME. rttfidhj, rcir- 
fuUich, rewfullichc; < rueful + -?//-.] In a rue- 
ful manner. Speciflcally— (at) Compassionately; pity- 
ingly; mercifully. 

Cryst giueth heuene 

Bothe to riche and to nouste riche that rewfuUich lybbeth. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 152. 
(6) Pitiably; lamentably; deplorably. 

To see this ferly foode 
Thus ruffuUy dight. 

Rugged and rente on a roode, 

Tliis is a rewfull sight. York Plays, p. 42.5. 
(c) So^■o^\'fulIy ; mournfully ; lugubriouslj'. 

Troylus liym cladde 
And rewfulUche his lady gan byholde. 

Chaucer, lYoilus, iv. 1G91. 

Dejected all, and ruefully dismayed. 

Dryden and Tate, Abs. and Achit., ii. 929. 

ruefulness (ro'ful-nes), «. [< ME. i-coie/uhicsse, 
reoufulnesse; <.7'ueful + -7icss.'\ The quality or 
state of being rueful, 
ruell-bonet, Same as I'cwel-hone. 
ruelle (ro-el'), [ME. r«e7, < OF. ruelle, F. 
ruelle, older 7’ule, a little street, path, lane ; ru- 
ellc du lict, or later simply ruelle, the space left 
between a bed and the wall; hence later an al- 
cove in a bedroom ; dim. of rue, street, path, 
:= Pr. Sp. Pg. rua = Olt. ruga, < ilL. 7'ugay also 
rua, place, street, path, perhaps < L. ruga, 
wrinMe: see ruga, ruge. The ML. ruia, ruita, 
a way, is a reflex of the Rom. forms of rujpta, a 
way, path: see routed.'] If. The space 
between a bed and the wall. 

And wo in winter-tyme with wakjTige a nyghtes 
To ryse to the rucl to rocke the cradel. 

Piers Plowman (C), x. 70. 

The space thus left between the bed and tlie curtains 
was perhaps what was originally called in French the m- 
clle ... of the bed, a term whlcli w’as afterwards given 
to the space between the curtains of the bed and the wall. 

Wright, Homes of Other Days, quoted by Skeat, 
[Notes on Piers Plowman, p. 122. 

2. Hence, a bedcliamber in which persons of 
quality, especially ladies, in Franco during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries held re- 
ceptions in the moniing, to which persons dis- 
tinguished for learning, wit, etc., as well as 
those constituting societ}^ were invited; hence, 
such a reception, where the events of the day, 
etc. , were discussed, in the seventeenth century the 
character of the ruellcs w.as distinctively literary and 
artistic ; but in the following century they degenerated 
into mere occasions for gossip and frivolity. 

The poet who flourished in the scene is damned In the 
ruelle. Dryden, Ded. of tlje iEneid. 

A Voice persuades. 

Whether on Theatres loud Strains we liear. 

Or in Buelles some soft Egyptian Air. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Tlie lady received her visitors reposing on that throne 
of beauty, a bed placed in an alcove ; the toilet was mag- 
nificently arranged. The space between the bed and the 
wall was called the Ruelle, the diminutive of la Rue ; and 
in this narrow street, or “Fop’s alley,” walked the fa- 
voured. I. D'Israeli, Lit. Char. Men of Genius, p. 413. 

Ruellia (ro-eri-:l), u. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
named after Jean Ruel, a French botanist of 
the IGth century.] A largo genus of gamopet- 
alous plants, of the order Acanthaccic, type of 
the tribe RuclUex and subtribe Em'uellicfe. it 
is characterized by a corolla with slender base, enlarged 
throat, and ftvc lobes above, which are equal or posteri- 
orly united, by a style recur^'ed at the awl-shaped apex, 
and by a two-celled ovary with three to ten ovules in each 
cell, follow ed by an oblong-linear or club-sliaped capsule, 
which is roundish or fuiro^ved, and often contracted at 
the base into a long solid stalk. There are about 150 
species, principally tropical and American, with a few 
extratropical in Noith and South America, 2 species ex- 
tending into the northern United States. They are herbs 
or shrubs, generally hairy, bearing opposite and usually 
entire leaves. Their flowers are often of large size and 
are nearly or quite sessile in the axils of leaves or bracts, 
sometimes forming a scattered cyme or panicle. They are 
commonly violet, lilac, w'liite, or red, rarely yellow* or or- 
ange. Some species arc desirable in greenhouses. R. 
tuherosa is the vianyroot, also called spiritleaf and {Ja~ 
maica) snapdragon. R. paniculata, a trailing plant wdth 
blue corollas an inch long, is found in Mexico, etc., and in 
Jamaica, w'here it is called Christtnas-pride, R. ciliosa is 
a pretty-flowered hardy species of the interior and south- 
ern United States. For the plant formerly caUed IL t«di- 
gotica, see roomS. 

Ruellieae (rb-e-ii'e-e), ?i. [NL. (Nees von 
Esenbeck, 1832), < Ruellia + -C55.] A large tribe 
of gamopetalous plants, of the order Acanilia- 
cese, characterized by contorted corolla-lobes, 
by ovules commonly from two to eight in num- 
ber in each ovary-cell, and by compressed seeds. 
It embraces 37 genera, containing about 633 species, three 


fifths of wliich belong to the large genus Strohilanthcs or 
to the type, Ruellia. 

ruer (rb'er), n. [< ME. rciccrc; < mc'^ -f -rri.] 
One wlio rues or pities. 

ruetf, n. [ME. met, ruett, rmvet, rctcct, < AF. 
met, a trumpet; prob. for OF. rouct, which is 
found in the sense of ‘ a spring of a gnn,’ lit. ‘ a 
little wheeF; cf. rouettc, f., a little wheel, dim. 
of a wheel: see rowel.'] A small trumpet. 

He . . . blew hiis roiindo rewet. 

Piers Ploinnan (C), vii. 400. 
ruewort (rb'w^rt), 71. A plant of the me fam- 
ily, or Rutoccse. Limlleij. 
mfescence (ro-fes'ens), n. [< mfcsccn{t) + 
-ce.] Tendency to be rufous; reddishness; a 
reddish color. 

rufescent (ro-fes'ent), a. [< L. mfcsccn{U)s, 
ppr. of rufcsccrc, become reddish, i 'mfus, red: 
see rufous.] Tending to be nifous; somewhat 
rufous, or verging toward a dull-red color, 
ruffl (I’uf), n. [Early mod. E. i-uffc; not found 
in earlier use, and prob. an abbr. of ruffle: 
see ruffle'^, ii.] 1, A projecting band or frill, 
plaited or bristling, especially one worn around 
the neck, in the sixteenth centurj* ruffs of muslin or 
lawn, often edged with lace, plaited or goffered, and stiffly 



starched, were worn by both men and women, some of 
them very broad, projecting six inches or more in all di- 
rections; narrower ruffs of similar material have formed 
a part of the costume of women at different epochs, down 
to the present day. 

Our bombast hose, our treble double ruffes, 

Our sutes of Silke, our comely garded capes. 

Gascoigne, Steele Olas (ed. Arber), p. CO. 

We slmll have him here to-morrow* w’ith his best ruff on. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. 2. 111. 

Rtrffs, often of e.xaggerated amplitude and of a painfully 
severe stiffness, were worn by bolli se.xes ; sometimes open 
in front and rising like an c.xpanded fan around the throat 
and head; more generally they completely encircled the 
throat, and rested, nearly at right angles to it, on the 
shoulders. Encyc. Brit,, 472. 

2. Something resembling u nifC in foi*m or posi- 
tion. Specifically — (n) In ornith., a packet, collar, or other 
setof lengtliened, loosened, peculiarly colored, orothenvise 
distinguished feathers on the neck of a bird, as the con- 
dor, tlie ruff, certain grebes and grouse, etc. Also called 
ruffle. (6) A baud of long hair growing round the neck 
of certain dogs. 

A ruff, as the loose skin covered with long hair round 
the neck [of the English pointer) is called. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 88. 

(c) Tlie loose top of the boot worn in the seventeenth cen- 
tury turned over and made somewhat ornamental: same 
ns hoot-top, 2 (&). Sometimes the top was of a different lea- 
ther from the rest of the boot. Spanish leather is espe- 
cially mentioned, and the edge w’as sometimes ornamented 
W’ith gold lace or similar passement. 

He w’ill look upon his boot and sing ; mend the ruff and 
sing. ... I know’ a man that had this trick of melancholy 
sold a goodly manor for a song. Shak., All’s Well, iii. 2. 7. 

(d) In macli., an annular ridge formed on a shaft or other 
piece, commonly at a journoJ, to prevent motion endwise. 
Thus, in the cut, a, a are 
ruffs limiting the length 
of the journal h, to which 
the pillow’s or brasses are 
exactly fitted, so that the 
shaft is prevented from 
moving on end. Ruffs 

sometimes consistof separate rings fixed in the positions in- 
tended by set-screws, etc. They are then called loose ruffs. 
3t. Figuratively, that which is outspread or 
made public; an open display; a public exhi- 
bition, generally marked by pride or vanity. 

It were not greatly amiss a little to consider that he, 
which in the ruff of his freshest jollity w’as fain to cry M. 
Churchyard a mercy in print, may be orderly driven to cry 
more peccavis than one. Q. Harvey, Four Letters. 

4. A breed of domestic pigeons; a kind of 
Jacobin having a ruff. 

ruff^ V. t. [< m;^, 71., or abbr. of 7'ufflc'^, 

V. Cf. It. arrufflarc, disorder, ruffle the hair.] 
If. To plait, pucker, or wrinkle; draw up in 
plaits or folds. 
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Ruffs on a Shaft. 



ruff 

His uppergarment is of cloth of goldo, . . thesloeues 
thereof verj- long, which he weareth on his arme, ruffed 
vp. IlaUuyt'g Voyages, I. ai4. 

2\. ToniiHe; disorder. 

Tlienceforth the fother in her lofty crest, 

Jluffed of love, gan lowly to avnile. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. n. 27. 
3. In falconry, to hit without trussing. E. 
rhillips, 1706. — 4. To applaud by making a 
noise ^vith hands or feet. [Scotch.] 
ruff2 (ruf), 11 , [Formerly also ruffe; said to be 
< n., and so named because the male has 

a nur round its neck in the breeding season; 
but this is doubtful. The female is called a 
reeve, a name supposed to bo formed from rujf 
by some change left unexplained, but prob. 
from a different source.] The bird Partniecl- 
la or Machetes pugnax (the female of which is 



called a reeve), a kind of sandpiper belonging 
to the family Scnlnpaeido', hn%nng in brco<l- 
ing-plumago an enonnous frill or ruff of fea- 
thers of peculiar texture on the neck, and noted 
for its pugnacity, it is ^^i(lclydPtrll.uttMl in (lie Old 
world, and occurs as a straggler In Anicricii. The length 
Is about 12 Inches, besides the cuiiouR rutf. the Idnl has 
at the same season apalrof enr-tufts and the face studded 
with Ilesliy tubercles. The general phnnnge is much 
variegated, and the feathers of the rutf sport iu several 
colors and endlessly varied patterns. When the'^c fmthers 
arc erected In fighting, they form a sort of shield ur buck 
ler. Also called eomlatajit and jigfttiug fniulpijirr. 

It has often been said that no one ever saw two /luffit 
alike. This Is perhaps an over-statement: but tlfty 
examples or more may be compared withfuit timling a very 
close resemblance between any Imo of tbetn. 

A. ,\’ncfnn, Hneyc. bril,, .XXI. fil. 
ruff'* (ruf), n. [< ME. ruffe, a fi-'h, glossed by 
L. sparrus for sparus; origin obscure,] Jee- 
rina or Gt/muoccphalus cernua, a fish of (ho fam- 
ily rcrcidfc, distinguished by tlio muciforous 
channels of the head, the villlform tooth of the 
jaws, and the connocted dorsal fins, it is a fresh- 
water fish of Europe, living In fanjilies or scliools, and 
mostly frequenting rather deep and cold waters. In 
habits and food It much rcseinbfes the comtnoii perch. 

Tlicre Is also another tlsh called a Pope, and by some a 
Ruffe, a fish that is not known to he in some blvers . It I« 
much like the Pcarch for Ills shape, hut v>[ll not grow to 
be bigger than a Gudglon ; he Is an excellent flsli, no fish 
that swims is of a pleasanter taste. 

/. Walton, Comideat Angler (cd. xl- 

ruff** (mf), 71. [Prob. JK'Com, < It. ronfa, “a 
game at cardos called ruffe or trump” (Florio) 
(whence also F. rnujle, ‘‘hand-ruff, at cards” 
— Cotgrave); prob. a reduced form of (nonfo 
“a tnimp at cards, or the play called trump or 
ruff” (Florio): see iriunp-. The Pg. rufa, nfa, 
a set of cards of the same color, a sequctioo’, is 
perhaps < E.] 1. An old game tit cards, tho 

predecessor of whist. 

And toconfoundeall.to amende their haddc games, hav- 
ing never a good cardc In their hiindcs, and leaving the 
ancient game of EnglDJid(I’rumpe), where cver>’ coate and 
BUte are sorted In thcIr degree, arc running to Ruffe, w litre 
the greatest sortc of the sutc carrleth away tlic game 
Martins Months Mimic (lf>S0), Pp- to tlie Pierider, quoted In 
(Peele'B Old Wives Tale, note. 
^NHiat, shall we liavc a game at trump or ruff to drive 
away the time? how say you? Peelc, Old \\'ive8 Talc, 
2. In card-playing, tho act of trumping when 
tho player has no cards of tho suit lod. 
ruff^ (ruf), r. t. [< ruff^, 71 .] In card-playing, 
to trump when holding none of the suit* led. 
Also, erroneously, rough. 

illBS Bolo would inquire . . . why Mr. Pickwick had not 
returned that diamond, or led the club, or roughed the 
spade, or finessed the heart. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxv. 

ruff^t (ruf), a. and n. [An obs. spoiling of 
rough'^.'] I. a. Same as rough"^. Palsgrave. 

II. «. A state of roughness; ruggedness; 
hence, rude or riotous procedure or conduct. 

To rufile It out In a riotous ruff. Latimer. 

As fields set all their bristles up, in such a ruff vvert thou. 

Chajrman, Iliad. {Imp. Diet.) 
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ruff ^ (ruf), V. t. [A phonetic spelling of rottgli^, 
v.] 1. To heckle (fiax) on a coarse heckle called 
a rujffcr. 

The ruffed work is taken to the tool called a "common 
8, the pins of which are much closer placed than those 
of the ruffer, and are only 4 or 6 inches long. 

Ure, Diet,, II, 421. 

2, In hat-manuf., to nap. 

The known impossibility of napping or ruffing a hat by 
any means with machinerj'. 

J. Thomsoti, Hats and Felting, p. 37. 
ruff n. An obsolete form of I’ough^. 
ruff 7 (ruf), n. A low vibrating beat of a dnim ; 
a ruffle. See ruflc^. 

The drum beats a ruff, and so to bed; tiint’s all, the 
ceremon 3 - is concise. I'arqithar, Itccniiting Officer, v. 2. 

ruff^, 77. A dialectal form of 7 * 00 / 1 . 
ruff-band (rurbnnd), 71. Same as rujff^, 1. 

What madnesse did po5se«se you? did you thinkc that 
none but citizens wore marked for death, that onely a 
blacke or civlll suit of apparell, with a ruffe-band, was onely 
the plagues livery? Jo/oi Tfi.v/or, Works (lC;iO). {Narcs.) 

ruff-cuff (nif'knf), 77. A niflle for tho wrist, 
ruffet, 77 . An obsolete form of rnughic^. 
ruffedi (riift), a. [< rnff^ + -ed^.] In zdol., hav- 
ing a ruff or ruffle : as, tho r/tjfcd grouse. See 
7*7^/ 1 , 2 (a ), (/^).— Ruffed grouse, Ronasa umbelln, a 
common gallinaceous game-tdrd of North America, nearly 
related to the hazel-grouse of Euiopc (/?. betuluia), colled 
jHtrtrulge in the northern and jdieasant in the middle and 
soutlurn Cnited States, having n pair of riifla, one on each 
side of the neck. 'Ibis gronsc. citner In Its typical form or 
In some of its varieties inhabits neatly all the woodland 
of N’ortli America. It ranks high .as a game-bird ; theflesli 
of tho breast I-* white wlien cotvkeil, like the bobwliite's. 
Tlie head lias a full soft crest; each iiiff is composed of 
from fifteen to thirty broad soft feathers, glossy-black 
In the odnlt male, overlying a rmilmcntai 7 tympanum. 
The wings arc jsliort and rounded ; tho tail Is long, fan- 
sliaped, nonnall) <>f eighteen broad soft feathers; the tarsi 
arepartlv feathered, partly scaly. The plumage Is intimate- 
ly varied with lirown. gray, and other shades; it is nearly 
alike in both sexes. This grouse is 17 inches long, and 23 
In extent, tlie w Incs and tail from 7 to 8 inches each. It 
lays creain> or bull eggs usually immaculate, sometimes 
speckled, l^inclie.H long by 11 broad, of pjTiform shape. 
The characteristic dnimming sound forvvhich this bird Is 
noted is not vocal, but i« produced by rapidly beating the 
w ings. .'-ee grouse, uhramnf, partridge, and quails for other 
nnmesand cut iitMUT/jonayff. — Ruffed letuur.the black 
ninl white lemur, Lemur rarius. See cut uiuler lemur . — 
Ruffed mouflou. '^ame as aom/od 
ruffed- (ruft ),/». #/. [Fp. of 7*77/f», r.] Heckled 
on a ruffer. 

niffenf, ». .\n obsolete form of ruffian. 
ruffer (ruf'erl. n. [< ruff'^* + - 07 * 1 .] A eonrpo 
lieckle, formed of a board sheaihed with tin 
plate, ami studded with round and pointed 
teeth about 7 inehes long, (’ompare hccllc, n. 
and 7*. f. 

llic teclli or needles of the rougher or ruffer heckle. 

Dncye. Rrit., XIV. 065. 
ruffian (rnf'ian), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
rufyau, ruff'en, ntffin ; = MD. rufftacn, 7’offiacn. < 
OF. ttiffian, ruffUu, rufte//, F. ruffen = Wall. 
»77{//fVt77 = J*r. rufian, rofutn = Sp. rttftan = Pg. 
ruffiio It. ruffiatw, Olt. 7’offiano (ML. ruffia- 
niis), n pander, bully, ruffian; with Horn, suffi.x, 

< OD. roff'en, 7’offclcn = I^G. rtijfcln, a pander; 
ef. LG. rujffclcr, a pander, intrigant, = Dan. 
ru ffe r. a pander (see rufflcr*^): see ru ffle'^. Cf. 
riiffC*, rough^.] I, u. If. A pimp; a pander; 
a imramour. 

no (her hiisbandl is no sooner abroad tlmn she is in- 
stantly at home, revelling w ith Iicr ruffians. 

Reynolds, God's Itcvcngc against Miirther, Hi. 11 . 

2. A boisterous, brutal follow; n fellow ready 
for any desperate crime; a robber; a cutthroat; 
a murderer. 

ITnvc you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 

Itcvcl the night, rob, murder? 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., iv. 6. 12.’). 

Sec that )our polish’d arms he primed with care, 

And drop the niglit'tiolt; ruffia7\s are abroad. 

Coi77»cr, T.ask, Iv. 5C8. 

3t. Tho devil. [Old slang,] 

Tlic iruffian cly thee, the devil take thee ! 

flarman, (’aveat for Cursetors. p. 116. 

n. a. If. Licentious; lascivious; wanton. 
How dearly would it (ouch thee to tho quick, 
.Simiildst tnoii hiit I car I were licentious, 

And tlmt tliis bod}', consecrate to (licc. 

By ruffian Inst should bo contaminate ! 

Shak., C. of E., II. 2. 135. 

2 . Lawles.") and cnicl ; brutal; murdoroua; in- 
Intman; villainous. 

Tlic chief of a rehclllona cl, in, 

Who in the Regent’s court and sight 
M’lth ruffian dagger stabbed a knight. 

Scott, L, of the L., V. 6. 

3. Violent; tumultuous; stonny. 

In the visitation of the winds, 

^Vlio take the ruffian billows by tlic top. 

Shak., 2 lien, IV,, iil, 1. 22. 


niflle 

So may no rwjRan-feeling In thy breast 
Discordant jar thy bosom-chords among. 

Bums, To Miss Graham of Fintrj'. 

ruffian (ruf'ian), v. i. [= It. rtifflatiarc, Olt. 
roffianarc = Pg. rufiar = Sp. riijianar, act as a 
pander or ruffian; from the noun.] To play 
the ruffian; rage; raise tumult. 

Eschevve disobedience and sedicious assembling, repent 
of light miffianyng and blasphemous carnal gospelling. 
Udal, Peter (John Okie to the Duchesse of Somerset). 

[{Richardso7i.) 

If it (the wind] hath ruffian'd so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortise? Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 7. 

ruflSanage (ruf'ian-ai), 11 . [< ruffian + -age.'] 

Tho stato of being'a rufHan; rascaldom; ruf- 
fians collectively. •- 

Rufus never moved unless escorted by the vilest n/j/ian- 
age. sir F. Palgrave. 

Driven from their homes by organized ruffianage. 

The American, XIII. 244. 

ruffianhood(ruFian-liud),77. l< ruffian -h -hood.'] 
Ruffinnago; ruffianism. Literary Era, II. 148. 
ruffianish (nif'ian-isb), a. [< ruffian + -ish'^.] 
Having the qualities or manners of a ruffian, 
ruffianism (ruf'ian-izm), n. l<ruffian + -7\v777.] 
Tlie character, liabits, or manners of ruffians. 
Sir J. Mackhiiosh. 

The Insagnone is a loafer, as an Italian can be a loafer, 
without the admixture of ruffianism, which blemishes 
most loafers of northern race. Ilou'clls, Venetian Life, xx 

ruffianly (ruf'ian-li), a. [< ruffian + -ly^.] 1. 

Having the character of a ruffian ; bold in crime ; 
brutal; violent; rough. 

The rxtffianly Tartar, who, sullen and impracticable to 
others, acquired a singular partiality for him. 

C. Bronte, Shirley, xxvi.’ 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a ruffian, (at) 

Lascivious; wanton, unseemly. 

Who in London hath not heard of his (Greene’sl disso- 
lute and licentious living ; his fond disguising of a Master 
of Art with n/j7ianf»/ hair, unseemly apparel, and more un- 
seemly company? G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Some frcnchlflcd or outlandish monsieur, who hath no- 
thing else to make him famous, I should say infamous, 
hut an efTcminatc, ruffianly, ugly, and deformed lock. 

Prynne, rnlovcllness of Love-Locks, p. 27. (Trench.) 
(t) Villainous; depraved: ns, ruffianly conduct; ruffianly 
crlnics. 

ruffiuH, n. and a. An obsolete form of ruffian. 
ruffin^f (ntf'in), 77. [< ruff'‘^ + dim. rin.] Same 
ns ruff'^. [Rare.] 

Him follnvpcd Yar, soft washing Norvvitch wall, 

And with him brought a present joj-fully 
Of his owne fish unto their fcstlvall. 

Whose like none else could shew, tlic which they Ruffins 
call. Spenser, F. Q., IV. xl. 33. 

ruffing (nit'ing), n. [W-rbal ii. of ruff^i, t'.] In 
hat-uianuf., snme ns napping. 
ruflfinoust (nif'i-ims), a. [< ruffin'^ -I- -mat.] 
Kuflianly; oiitrngoons. 

To BlieUer the Rail monument from all the niffinoiw pride 
Of Btormes anil tempests. Cfinpinau, Iliad, vi. 456. 

ruffle’ (nif'l), I'.; pi-ot. nnil pp. ruffled, ppr. 
ruffling. [Early moil. E. ruffle, < ME. ruffelen, 
< MD. ruijffricn, D. ruifeleii, wrinkle, rumple, 
niflle; cf. rugffel, a wrinkle, riiCle. Cf. ruff'^.] 

1. Iran,^. 1. To wrinkle ; pucker; draw up into 
Knibers, folds, or plaits. 

1 rujlle clothe or sylked, I bring them out of their playne 
foldyngc, Je plionne. Pahgrarc, p. 695. 

2. To disorder; disturb tho arrangement of; 
ntmple; derange; disarrange; mako uneven 
by agitation : as, ruffled attiro ; ruffled hair. 

Where Contemplation prunes her rvJHed wings. 

i’oyie, Satires of Donne, iv. ISO. 
Thou wilt not gash thy llcsh for him ; for thine 
Fares richly, in line linen, not a hair 
Itttjilcd upon the Bcariskin. 

Tcnnymi, Aylmer’s Field. 

3. To disturb tho surface of; cause to ripple 
or rise in waves. 

Tho Lake of Ncmi lies in a verj’ deep liottom, so sur- 
rounded on all sides with mountains and groves that the 
surface of it is never ruffled with the least breath of wind. 
/lrfrfiVo7i, Remarks on Italy (Works, oil. Bohn, I. 485). 
As the shaip wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

4t. To throw together in a disorderly manner. 

I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heap. 

Chapman, Odyssey, vli. 35>6. 

5. To disquiet; discompose; agitate; dis- 
turb; annoy; vex: as, to ruffle tbo spirits or 
tlio temper. 

Business must necessarily subject them to many neglects 
ami contempts, which might disturb and ru^e their 
77dnds. Ilacon, MoralFables, lii., Expl. 

Lord Granby’s temper had been a little ruffled the night 
i^efore. Walpole, Letters, II. 214. 



raffle 

Blit Jortnnatcly liis 111 tlilincs came too late to rufle the 
tranii'illllty o( this most tranquil of rulers. 

Jrvinn, KulcherbocKer, p. 200. 
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ragged 


battalion passed the I*rcsidcnt had called out the troops . 
to numberless nijrht alarms, had sounded the onset^at rUB 


Vicksburg and Antictam. The Ceniury, XXXIX. 670, 


As I fat between my cousins I '^as surprised to find 
how ea^v I felt under the total ncjrlcct of the one and the 
aeml-sareasilc attentions of the other— El Ira did not raor- 

Ptlffle^ (ruf'l), r. f.j prct. and pp. rujjled, ppr. 
6 To furniuli or adormvitli ruffles : QS, ton//- ruffling. [See ri/!t3, m.] To beat the ruffle 
y," , on: as, to ntjffc a drum. 

' A thousand lamd Iietcroclltcs more, that cozen the raffle^ (ruf'jd), a. [< 

world with a Kill spur and a ruffled hoot. a ruffle ; ruffed : as, the grouse. 

iljHcr, Gull'a Hornhook. rufflelesS(rufT-ics), II. [< n//cl + -k.'S.] Hav- 
To ruffle one's feathers or plumage, (u) To irritate ing no ruffles. Imp. Diet. 

one; make one angrj-; disturb or fret one. (6) To get ir- (riif*l~Tuent)f n. + -jnCHf.J 

^‘‘n.‘’i;;?^;m;.'TX?ir:Usorder; he tossed The act of r^ing." D^. Diet. 
about; hence, to flutter. 

On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 

at speed and da^ocea^infflewi^^^^^^ rufflerMnff'l&r), n. [Early mod. E. also r»/- 

feier; < LG. ruffclcr (ef. Dan. ruXTcr), a pander, 
■ p, <rK/c!n,’ pander, pimp: see ni^c'-.] 1. 


than the roU, and used on certain occasions as 
a mark of respect. 

Tlic Terr drums and fifes that played the ruffles as each Tinfris'c nills Pills of aloes and m\Trh. 
wmlinn T,n.ssi.d the ITesidcnt had called out the troops _ , jppj.j^prh. ruggr ; < 


One or two of the younger plants (which had net ac 
nulred a tinge) 

Jour. ijnt. nnif lor., p -11. 


rufflori (ruf'ler), «. [< ruffle^ + -crl.] A ma- 

chine for making ruffles, sometimes forming an 
attachment to a sewing-machine. 


mfflpi (ru£T), n. [< MD. rugffd, wnnkle, a ruf- 
fle, < ruyffeicn, TiTiDklo, rumple, ruffle: see ruf- 
fletjv. CLrittp., «.] 1. A strip of any textile 

material drawn up at one edge in gathers or 
plaits, and used as a bordering or trimming; a 
full, narrow flounce ; a frill ; a ruff. The term Is 
used for such a plaited strip when much narrower than a 
ruff, en w hen worn around the neck, hut it especially ap- 
plies to the wrist and to the front of the shirt-bosom, as in 
men’s dress of the early p.art of the eighteenth centuiy. 
Such dainties to them Ipoets], their liealth it might hurt, 
It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 

Goldsmith, Haunch of Venison. 

2. Something resembling a ruffle in form or po- 
sition. (o) The top of a boot. 

Not having leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the 
rmvels catched hold of the ruffle of my boot, and, being 
Spanish leather, and subject to tear, overthrows me. 

H. Jomon, Every Mon out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
(6) In ornith . , same as ni/i, 2 (u). (c) The string of egg-can- 
Bulos of the periwinkles, whelks, and related gastropods. 


pimp, j..- , , ... - - , 

A bully; a swaggerer; a ruffian; a violent and 
lawless person. 

Here’s a company of rufflers, that, drinking in the tavern, 
have made a great brawl. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

Both the Parlnment and people complain'd, and de- 
tnnndcd Justice for those assaults. If not murders, don at 
ills own dores by that crew of ItuJUenf. 

Mtlton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 

Specifically— 2f. A bullying thief or beggar; 
a blustering vagabond. 

A Jlu/elcr goeth wj th a weapon to eeeke seniice, saying 
he hath bene a Seruitor in the wars, and beggeth for his 
reltefe. But his chiefest trade is to robbe poore wayfai- 
ing men and market women. 

Fraternity 0 / Vagabonds (l&Cl). 

Tlie Rufler ... is first in degree of this odious order : 
and is so called In a statute made for the punishment of 
vagabonds. UarmaUt Caveat for Cursetors, p. 14. 


id) In vxech., a series of projections, often connected by a (ruf'ler), «. Same as ruffer. 

web, formed on the inner face of a itnnge of a metal gud- a. •C(i\'\ Rough; hois- 

gcoii for a wooden shaft or roller, and fitted to a corre- r^ereaT,^«. iw ui/U'* » .j b , 

sponding series of recesses in the end of such shaft or 
roller, to secure a rigid attachment of the flange and pre* 
vent its turning except os the shaft or roller tiuns ^rith it. 


terous. [Rare.] 

Three wheru’s fyerd glystring, witli SonUrynd^niJUered 

- - i . A huffllng. Conceites (ed. Arber), p. 137. 

3. Disquietude or discomposure, as of the mind H ruiflcr- + -i/ {see -cry),'} Tur- 

onnornnoo! irritation. iuiuci.yT, «• ' .v v 


or temper; annoyance; irritation. 

Make it your daily business to moderate your aversions 
and desires, and to govern them by reason. Tliis will guard 
you against many a rxtJJle of spirit, both of anger and sor- 
row. Doctrine of the Passions, § 23. 

In this state of quiet and unostentatious enjoyment 
there were, besides the ordinary' rubs and rtiJUes which 
disturb even the most uniform life, two things which par- 
ticularly chequered Mrs. Butler's happiness. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlvil, 

Neptune’s ruffles, a retepore. ^ , , 

mfflp gf (ruf'l), «. [< UKruffelcn, be qjtiarael- 


bulcnco ; violence. [Bare.] 

But neere ioyncllye brayeth with rufflerye rumhelea 
.Etna. "■ 

ruffling (ruf'ling), )i - V 

Buflles in general ; also, a length of manniac- 
tured ruffle, as prepared for sale : as, three yards 

of ruffling Dimity ruffling, a cotton textile, usimBy 

white! crinkled or plaited in weaving, the plaits following 
the length ot thestuff. It is cut across and hemmed, then 
cut again to the width desired for the ruffle, and sewed 
fast with the plaits retained. 


Sw. rugg, rough entangled hair; prob. from 
an adj. cognate nith AS. ruh. E. rough : see 
rought. Cf. ruggg, rugged. The led. riigg. 
coarse hair, goes with rug, not with rin;.] If. 
A rough, heavy woolen fabric ; a kind of coarse, 
nappy frieze, used especially for the garments 
of the poorer classes. 

To cloathe .Summer matter with Winter Ponye nould 
make the Header sweat -V. Unni, Simple Cohlvr, p. ST. 

As they distill the best aqua-vitic, so they spin the choi- 
cest rug in Ireland. Ilolinshcd, Chron. 

Let me come In. yon knaucs ; how dare you keepe me 
out? 'Twas my gownc to a mantle ol mgge I hod not put 
you aU to the pistoll. , . 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

2. A thick, heavy covering, ordinarily woolen, 
and having a sliaggj' nap; a piece of thick 
nappy material used for various purposes, (n) 
A cover for a bed ; a blanket or coverlet. 

I wish'd 'em then get him to bed : they did so, 

And almost smother'd him with ruggs and pillows. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1. 
(!i) A covering for the lloor; a mat, usually oblong or 
square, and woven in one piece. Bugs, especially those 
of Oriental make, often show rich designs and elaborate 
workmanship, and arc hence sometimes used for bangings. 

1 stood on the rug and warmed my hands, which were 
rather cold with sitting at a distance fiom the drawing- 
room fire. Charlotte Bronte, Jane E}rc, xtv. 

Is it a polished floor with rugs, or Is it one of those 

great carpets woven in one piece? 

Sirs. Ollphant, Poor Gentleman, .\llii. 

3. A lap-rohe; a thick shawl or covering used 
in driving, traveling, etc., as a protection 
against the cold.— 4. A rongli, woolly, or 
shaggj’ dog. 

Shoughs, watcr-niffs, and dembwolvcs are elept 
All by the name ot dogs. Shak., Jlacbeth, ill. 1- 04. 

5. A kind of strong liquor or drink. 

And (in a word) of all the drinks pobaWo 
Fug is most pulsant, potent, notable. 

Fug was the Capitall Commander there, 

And his Liovtennnt Generali was strong Becre. 
J’rim Tdrior, The Certain Travalles of an Uncertain Jour- 

lney(lC53). 


some, < MD. rofflcUn = LG. 'rujfeln = G. dial, ruffmanst, «■ vh [Cf. ruffe, rotighic^.^ Woods rug2 (rug) 


ruffleln, pander, pimp; freq. of MD. roffen, pan- 
der; ef. ruffutn. In some senses this ’verb is con- 
fused with fig. uses of rufflcl.'] I. intrans. 1. 
To act turbulently or lawlessly; riot; play the 
bully; hence, to bluster. 

To Britaine I addrest an army great, perdy, 

To qnaile the Piets, that ruffled in that ilc. 

Slir. for Mags., I. 317. 

A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy ; 

One flt to bandy with thy lawless sons. 

To rutile in the commonwealth of Rome. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 313. 


- - ,, Braided rug. See Iirm’di. 

Stanihurst, Alneid, iii. (mg), t’. t. [< ME. ruggcn, roggcn, a scc- 

[Verhal n. of ruffle^, r.] ondary form of rold-cn, shake, rock : see rog, 
' " ■' rock-.'] To pull Touglily or hastily; tear; tug. 

[Obsolete or Scotch!] 

No rulho were it to rug the and ryuo the in ropes. 

I’ort- Plays, p. 2S0. 

The gude auld times of rugging and riving . . . are 
come back again- Scott, Waverley, xlH. 

[< rug^, V.] A rough or hasty 


or hushes. Sarman, Caveat for Cursetors, 
p. 115. [Thieves’ slang.] 
ruff-peckt, «• Bacon. [Thieves’ slang.] 

Here 's ruffpeck and casson, and all of the best, 

And scraps of the dainties of gentry cofe’s feast. 

Drome, Jovial Crew, ii. 

ruff-wlieel (ruf'hwel), n. An ore-crushing mill 


pull; a tug — To get a rug, to get n 
thing desirable; make a haul. [Colloq.j 


chance at some* 


He knows . . . who pot his pension rug. 
Or quickened a reversion by ad 


-drug. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 134. 

Sir John . . . sat in the last Scots P.arliamcnt and voted 
for the Union, having gotten, it was thought, a rug of the 
compensations. Scott, Ecdgauntlet, letter xi. 


for the pieces which will not feed into the tub* (rue), n. [Perhaps < riiiil.] Snug; warm. 

1 1 a/ 1 "K-r- -flvo •mn-rO * ~P v/' -wv *- -i-s * -t 


usual cruslier: now superseded by tbe more 
modern stone-breakers or ore-erushers. See 
sfonc-hrcaJccr. 


.^aUhccIL [Prov. Eng.] 

Another form of riy^, a dialectal va- 
rinTit of riflnn. 



In a handsome suit of Tressillan's liverj', with a sword 
by his side, and a buckler on his shoulder, he looked like 
a gay niyiing sen’ing-man. Scott, Kenilworth, xiii. 

3. To he rough or boisterous: said of the wea- 
ther. 

Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely rwj^. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 304. 

II. trans. To bully ; insult ; annoy- 

Can I not go about ray private meditations, ha! 

But such companions as you must ntJUe me? 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, •” ^ 


In rx{fly4i{fty M ise, in your right kind. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v, 1. 

PoM-dcr'd bag- wigs and rvfy~tufy lieads 
Of cinder wenches meet and soil each other. 

Cap and Bells, st 86. 

rufily-tufiy (ruf'i-tuf^i), [^Also rufty-tiffty ; 
cf.ruffy’tuffy,a,'] In disorder; helter-skelter; 
pell-mell. 

To sweare and stare until we come to shore, 

Then rifty ti{fty each one to his shore. ^ 

Breton, Pilgrimage of Paradise, p. 16. (Danes.) 


Now the gravest and worthiest Minister, a true Bishop rufoUS (rd'fus), «. [= Sp. rufo = Pg. ruivo = 

' 1.:.. Kn vovilM >ixr fltl in Sill HtKT find .... A f T ' X..._ J* J:...!. . caa errrtfTX n 


of his fold, shell be revil’d and ruffl'd by an insulting and 
only-Canon-wife Prelate, as if he were some slight paltry 
companion. Shlton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

ruffleSf (ruf'l), n. [< ruffle^, t'.] A brawl; a 
quarrel ; a tumult. 

Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city. Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 5S. 


kle; a crease or plait; a corrugation: various- 
ly applied, as to folds of mucous membrane 
or skin, the cross-bars of the hard palate, the 
wrinkles on a shell or a bird’s hill or an insect’s 
wing-covers, etc. : usually in the plural — Kugte 
of the stomach. Sec Efomoc/i.— Bug® of the vagina, 
numerous small transverse folds of the vasrinal mucous 
membrane, extending outwardly from the columns, 
rugate (rS'gat), «. [= Sp. rugado, < NL. i ugti- 

tus, wrinkled, < L. ruga, a •wrinkle, fold: see 
ruga.] Hating nigro; rugous or nigose ; cor- 
rugated; wrinkled. 


It. ntffo, < iJ. rufus, red, reddish: see rcf?l.] rUgeTf, n. [< L. ruga, a wnnkle: sec ruga.] 
Of a dull-red color; red but somewhat deficient A wrinkle. [Bare.] 

in chroma: thus, a bay or chestnut horse is Nowe [none] rui/e on hem [fruits] puldde new olile wj-ne 
rufous I Venetian red is rufous. It enters into yspronge 

the specific name of many animals, technical- " <» pgnadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 144. 

ly called rufus, rufcscens, etc — KufouB-chhmed rPrnh for •rudac var of ridac ■ 

fiTiffh t SeerfncAt.— Rufous-headed falcon. Sce/afeon. ruge*^ L±TOD.lor Aar. o / j , 

The captain was so little out of hnmonr, nnd onr com- _„ja. (j^t), n. PA dialectal form of rifffl. Dun- not < rugck, ?i., which was never in vcrMCiilar 

pany was so far from being soured by this littlenyfle, that ' use.] To ’wrinkle. JlaUticcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ephraim and he took a particular delight In being agree- J f,- , riiftv tiiftvt a Same as rK/Tv- TUEBet, n. An obsolete variant of rif/jc. 

able to each other for the ™ ^ ruftie-toftiet, rufty-tuftyt. «• Same asrt/y M||et^ 

a low vibrating beat of the drum, less loud and hot, somewhat rufous. surface or nap, sliagg} , onst j , , gg 



rugged 

HIs well-proportfon’d beard made rough and rugged. 
Like to the cummer’s com by tempests lodged. 

Shok.^ 2 Hen. VL, iii. 2. 176. 
Some of them have Jackets made of Plantain-leaves, 
which was as rough as any Bear’s skin ; I never saw such 
rxigged Things. X>ampier, Voyages, I. 427. 

Like tears dried up with rugged huckaback. 

That sets the mournful visage all awrack. 

Hood, Irish Schoolmaster, st. 20 . 

2. Covered with rough projections; hroken 
into sharp or irregular points or prominences; 
rough; uneven: as, a r»/ 7 / 7 cd mountain; rugged 
rocks. 

The Wheel of Life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rugged way. 

Coiciey, Anacreontics, ix. 
Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairyland, are embosomed 
in its most rugged and gigantic elevations. 

ifflcaufaiy, Milton. 

Vast rocks, against whose rugged feet 
Beats the mad torrent with perpetual roar. 

ITAithVr, Bridal of Pennacook, Int. 

3. Wrinkled; furrowed; corrugated; hence, 
ruffled; disturbed; uneasy. 

The rugged forehead that with grave foresight 
^Yeld8 kingdomes causes and affaires of state. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV., Prol. 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night 

ShaJe., ilacbeth, iii. 2. 27. 
Themostdeplorable-lookingpersonageyou can imagine; 
his face the colour of mahogany, rough and rugged to tlie 
last degree, all lines and wrinkles. 

Jane Auzten, Persuasion, iiL 

4. Rough to the ear; harsh; grating. 

But ah I my rymes too rude and rugged arre 
When in so high an object they do lyte. 

Spenfcr, F. Q., III. ii. 3. 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp? 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. 

3riiton, Sonnets, vi. 

5. Unsoftened by refinement or cultivation; 
rude; homely; unpolished; ignorant. 

Even Frederic William, with all his rugged Saxon preju- 
dices, thought it necessary that his children should know 
French. Jfacaufa.v, Frederic the Great. 

Deafen'd by his own stir, 

'ITie rugged labourer 
Caught not till then a sense . . . 

Of his omnipotence. 

M. Arnold, Thfi World and the Quietiat. 

6. Rough in temper; harsh; hard; austere. 

SIgnlor Alphonso, you are too rugged to her, 
Believe, too full of harshness. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 1. 
Stern rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know. 

Gray, Hymn to Adversity. 

7. Marked by harshness, severity, or anger; 
fierce; rough; ungentle. 

Though he be stubborn, 

And of a rugged nature, yet he is honest. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Jlonth, v. 1. 
With words of sadness soothed his rugged mood. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, v. 25. 

8. Bough; tempestuous: said of the sea or 
weather. 

Every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 

Hilton, Lycidas, 1. £>3. 
A rough sea, accompanied with blowing weather, is 
termed by whalers **rugged weather." 

G. 31. Scammon, Marine Mammals (Glossary), p. 311. 

9. Vigorous; robust; strong in health. [Col- 

loq.jTJ. S.] 

I’m getting along in life, and I ain't quite so rugged os 
I used to be. 0. W. Botmes, Poet at Breakfast-Table, xii. 

ruggedly (rug'ed-li), adv. Inaroughorrugged 
manner; especially, with harshness or sever- 
ity; sternly; rigorously. 

Some spake to me courteously, with appearance of com- 
passion ; others ruggedly, with evident tokens of wrath 
and scorn. T, EUicood, Life (ed. Howells), p, 244. 

ruggedness (rug'ed-nes), The character or 
state of being rugged. 

rugging (rug'ing), n. [< rwgl + -bigl.] 1. 
Heavy napped cloth for maHng rugs, wrapping 
blankets, etc. — 2. A coarse cloth used for the 
body of horse-hoots. 

rug-gOWUt (mg'goun), n. [Also mdge-gown ; < 
rugl H- gown.'] One who wears a gown of rug; 
hence, a low person. 

Thousands of monsters more besides there be 
Which I, fast hoodwink’d, at that time did see ; 

And in a word to shut up this discourse, 

A rudg^gowns ribs are good to spur a horse. 

iFtfte Eecreations (1654). (Nares.) 

tug-gowned (mg'gound), a, 'Wearing a gown 
made of rug, or coarse nappy frieze. 

I had rather meet 

An enemy in the field than stand thus nodding 
Like to urug^ovm’d watchman. 

Fletcher {and another 7), Prophetess, ii. 2. 
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ruggy (mg'i), a. [< ME. ritggg, < Sw. ruggig, 
rough, hairy, rugged, < rugg, rough hair: see 
rugi, and ef. rugged.'] Bugged ; rough ; uneven. 
With flotery herd and ruggy asshy heeres. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2025. 

It 's a mighty ruggy trail, Mister, up the Shasta Moun- 
tain. Scenes in the Far West, p, 110, quoted in De Vere’s 
[Americanisms, p. 636. 

rug-headed (mg'hed^ed), a. Shock-headed. 

Kow lor our Irish wars ; 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
Bnt only they have privilege io live. 

Shak.f nich. II., ii. 1. 150. 

mgint, n. See rugine. 

rugine (rd'jin), n. [Formerly also rtigin; < P. 
rugine, a surgeons’ scraper or rasp; perhaps < 
L. runcina, a plane, = Gr. pvaavit, a plane.] 1. 
A surgeons’ rasp. — 2t. A n.appy cloth. John- 
son. 

The lips grew so painful that she could not endure the 
wiping the ichor from it with a soft rugin with her own 
hand. irfseman. Surgery. 

rugine (ro'jin), ». t.; pret. and pp. rugined, 
ppr. rugining. [< P. ritginer, scrape, < rugine, 
a scraper: see rugine, «.] 1. To scrape with a 
rugine. — To wipe with a rugine or nappy 
cloth. 

tVhere 3 'on shall find it moist, there smn are to rugine it. 

Wiseman, Snrgeiy, v. D. 

Rugosa (ro-gd'sii), «. yii. [NL. (Edwards and 
Haime, 1850), neut. pi. of L. rugosus, full of 
wrinkles: seerugosc.] An order or other group 
of sclerodermatous stone-corals, exhibiting te- 
tramerous arrangement of parts and a well- 
developed eorallum, with true thecte and gen- 
erally septa and tabnlm ; the rugose corals. The 
septa are mostly in multiples of four, and one septum 
is commonly predominant or represented by a vacant fos- 
eula. Some of the Jtugosa are simple, others compound. 
All are extinct. They nave been divided into the families 
Cyathophyllida, Zaphrentida, and Cystiphyllidm, Stauri^ 
die and Cyathaxonida, formerly referred to the group, are 
now considered to be aporose corals, 
rugose (rS'gos), a. [< L. rugosus, wrinkled: see 
rugous.^ 1. Having rugte; rugate or rugous; 
corrugated; %vrinkled. 

The Internal rugose coat of the intestine. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Above you the woods climb up to the clouds, a prodi- 
gious precipitous surface of burning green, solid and ru- 
gose like a cliff. Harper's dlag., LXXVII. 334. 

2. In hot, rough and wrinkled: applied to 
leaves in which the reticulate venation is very 
prominent beneath, with corresponding creases 
on the upper side, and also to lichens, algce, etc., 
in which the surface is reticulately roughened. 
— 3. Specifically, of orpertainingtothe/f«j 7 osa. 
rugosely (rd'gos-li), adv. 1. In a rugose man- 
ner; with wrinkles. — 2. In eniom,, roughly 
and intricately; so as to present a rugose ap- 
pearance: as, r«f 70 sc?f/ punctured, 
rugosity (rb-gos'i-ti), n,; pi. rugosities (-tiz). 
[s= OF, rugosite, II?’. rugositc = Ft. rugozitai = 
Sp. rugosidad = Pg. rugosidadc = It. rugositd, 
< L. rugosita{t~)s, the state of being wrinkled: 
seer«yo3c.] 1. The state or property of being 
rugose, corrugated, or wrinkled. 

Ill many cases tho wings of an insect not only assume 
the exact tint of the bark or leaf it is accustomed to rest 
on, but the form and velning of the leaf or the exact nt- 
gosity of the bark is imitated. 

A. F. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 48. 

2. A wrinkle or corrugation. 

An Italian Oak . . , wrinkles its bark into strange ru. 
gosities, from which its first scattered sprouts of yellow 
green seem to break out like a morbid fungus. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p, 1G2. 

rugous (rb^gus), a, [= OP. (and P.) rugumm 
= Pr. rugos = Sp. Pg. It. rugoso, < L. rugosus, 
wrinkled, < ruga, a wrinkle: see ritga."] Same 
as rugose. 

In the rhinoceros . . . the trachea has thirty.one rings; 
they are close-set, cleft behind, the ends meeting; the 
lining membrane is longitudinally rugoxts, as is that of 
the bronchial ramifications for some way into the lung. 

Oipen, Anat., § 354. 

rugulose (ro'gu-los), a. [< NIi. *ruguIosuSj 
full of small wrinkles, < *rugula, dim. of L. 
ruga, a wrinkle: see rwya.J Finely rugose; 
full of little wrinkles. 

Ruhinkorff coil. A form of induction-coil or 
inductorium (see induction-coil): so called be- 
cause constructed by H. D, Rxihmkorff (1803- 
1877). 

ruin (rb'^in), n. [Early mod. E. ruine, rwj7ie; < 
ME. ruine, < OP. mine, F. mine = Pr, roina, 
ruina = Sp. Pg. ruina = It. rovina, ruina = O. 
D. ruine = Ban, Sw. ruin, < L. ruina, over- 
throw, ruin, < mere, fall down, tumble, sink in 


ruin 

ruin, rush.] If. The act of falling or tumbling 
down; violent fall. 

Immediately it fell; and the ruin of that house was 
great. Luke vi. 49. 

His ruin startled the other steeds. 

Chapman. {Imp. Diet.) 

2. A violent or profound change of a thing, 
such as to unfit it for use, destroy its value, or 
bring it to an end; overthrow; downfall; col- 
lapse; wreck, material or moral: as, the ruin 
of a government; the ruin of health; financial 
ruin. 

A flattering mouth worketh n«n. Prov. xxvi. 23. 
And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace, 

And utter ruin of the house of York. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 254. 
Priam’s powers and Priam’s self shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all. 

Pope, Iliad, ir. 199. 

3. That which promotes injurj^, decay, or de- 
struction; bane. 

And he said, Because the godsof the kings of Syria help 
them, therefore will I sacrifice to them thatthey may help 
me. But they were the ruin of him and of all Israel. 

2 Chron, xxviii. 23. 

Staumrel, corky-headed, graceless gentry, 

The herryment and ruin of the country. 

Bums, Brigs of Ayr. 

4. That which has undergone overthrow, down- 
fall, or collapse j anything, as a building, in a 
state of destruction, wreck, or decay; hence, in 
the plural, the fragments or remains of any- 
thing overtlirowu or destroyed : as, the ruins of 
former beauty; the ruins of Nineveh. 

This Jaff was Sumtyrae a grett Citee, as it appereth by 
the Buyne of the same. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Shak., 3. 0., iii. 1. 2.56. 
Through your rutnshoar and gray— 

JRuins, yet beauteous in decay— 

The silvery moonbeams trembling fly. 

Bums, Ruins of Llncluden Abbey. 
Alas, poor Clifford 1 . . . You are partly crazy, and part- 
ly imbecile ; a ruin, a failure, as almost everybody is. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 

5. Tho state of being mined, decayed, de- 
stroyed, or rendered worthless. 

Repair tby wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless min. Shak., M. of V., iv, 1. 142. 
Princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin. Hilton, P. L., il. 305. 
It was the Conservative, or rather the Agrarian, party 
which brought this bill to ruin. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 286. 

sSyn. 2. Subversion, ^vreck, shipwreck, prostration, 
ruin (rb'in), V. [= F. miner, F. (Hal. rouiner 
= Pr. reunar = Sp. ruinar (Pg. arriiinar) s= It. 
rovinare, rumare =s B. riiincren = G, riiinircn = 
Ban. ruincrc = Sw. ruinera, ruin, < ML. ritinare, 
ruin, fall in ruin, < L. ruina, min: see ruin, ji.] 

1. irans. 1. To bring to min; cause the down- 
fall, overthrow, or collapse of; damage essen- 
tially and iiTeparably; wreck the material or 
moral well-being of ; demolish; subvert; spoil; 
undo: as, to ruin a city or a government; to 
rum commerce; to min one’s health or repu- 
tation. 

Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen. Isa. iii. 8. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 

Shak., Ben. VIII., iii. 2. 440. 
All men that are ruined are ruined on the side of their 
natural propensities. Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 

The rain has ruined the ungrown corn. 

Svnnhume, Triumph of Time. 

2. Specifically, to bring to financial ruin ; re- 
duce to a state of bankruptcy or extreme pov- 
erty. 

The freeman is not to be amerced in a way that will ruin 
him ; the penalty is to be fixed by a jury of his neighbour- 
hood. Stitbhs, Const. Hist, § 155. 

=Syn. 1. To destroy, overthrow, overturn, overwhelm.— 
2. To irnpoverish. 

II. intrans. 1. To fall headlong and with vio- 
lence; rush furiously downwar<I. [Rare.] 
Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven ; . . . 

Hell heard the insufferable noise ; hell saw 
Heaven ruining from heaven. 

Stilton, P. L., vi. 868. 
Torrents of her myriad universe, 

Buining along the illimitable inane. 

Fly on to clash together again. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 
2, To fall into mins; run to ruin; fall into de- 
cay; bo dilapidated. 

Though he his house of polish’d marble build, . . . 
Yet shall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell. 

Sandys, Paraphrase upou Job, xxvil. 
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3t. To be overwliclniod by loss, failure, siiifer- ruinously (ro'i-nns-li), adv. In a ruinous mnn- 
ing, or tho like; bo brought to misery or pov- ner; destruetivoly. 

erty. ruinousness (ro'i-nus-nes), _ The state or 

They then perceive tlmt dilator}- stny oharaetor of being ruinous; mischievousness; 

To he tho causer o( their rnonX't- bnnefulliess. 


Draffton, Bm'ons’ ^VI^rs, i, 54. 


Unless 


ruitt, It. 


A Middle English form of rut- 
Sanio ns rofi. 


;ss these thincs, which I have above proposed, one I, 

way or another, ho oneo settl'd, in my tear, which God yujalile (rd'la-bl), fl. [< riilc\ V., + -nhlc.'] 1. 


avert, ac may instantly ruin. 

.Vi7/on, Knptnrcs of llio Conmionwealtn. 

4. To inflict ruin; do irroparablo harm. 

lie was never, 

nut where lie mc.'int to ruin, pitiful. 

Sfiak., Hon, Iv. 2. 40. 

riiinable (rd'in-ji-hl), [< m/n + 

Capablo of being ruined. 

Above these skies 

They make their Inst retreat. 

H'rtf/A’, Tlio Atheist's Mistake. 

ruin-agate (vd'in-ng^ut), ti. A variety of agato 
of various shades of brown, the color so ar 


Capablo of bbiiig ruled; governable. 

J'or the removing llic impression of your nature to he 
oplnlaatrc ami not rutahtc, first ami above all things I 
wish tlmt all matters past, which cannot be rcvokctl, your 
lorilshlp woiiUl turn altogether upon insatisfactioii, ami 
not upon your nature or proper disposition. 

Jincon, To Lord Kssc-V, Oct,, l.'ino. 

2, Pennissiblo according to rule; nllowablo. 
[Colloq.] 

In nil sales of Butter above “low grades" it shall be 
ahle to reject any package or packages varj'lng widely in 
color or ([ualily frtnn the bulk of the lot. 

AViP York J^rothue Jixchnntjr Jirpoti (1SS3-0), j), S0.'». 



To hurl violently down; thrust or drive htuid- 
long. 

On tbotber side they saw that perilous Bccke, 
Tlireatnlng it selfo on them to PMiaa^r. 

.V;»en.»rr, i'. 1} , II. xll. 7. 

2. To bring to ruin; overthrow; undo, f Ar- 
chaic or prov. Eng.] 

1 will md rnuHife my fathei*.'. lumsc, 

Mho ga%e his blood to lime the stones together. 

.sVmA , .1 Hen \ 1.. \. 1. ^3. 

t saw two (.’hurelu’s grievously demolished, . . anti 

two Moni\steile> evtreinel> niinafnf. 

Cnrfiot, t'rudltles. I \K 

II, iutrans. To fall; Im' (»\ crtlirown ; go tt» 
ruin. [Knre.] 

M’e see othei-s n/nif?hn'/ for want of tuir Ineonipandde 
sjstcm of constitutional g«t\ernnuul. 

♦S’ If. Cor, Ititvniews Menmrnbleand \ ‘'vftil, p. ll's 

ruinfltet (ro'i-nat ), n, [= sp. I’g ntitunlti =s It. 
rovinttltf, nniKtlo, ruinetl. < ML. runutlits, pp, of 
ruinnrf . fall in ruin, ruin : see rum, r. ] Ilrt»ughl 
to ruin ; ruiiuMl ; in nuns, 
shall h*vt . 

ih t. 


, tn ImiMlng. grow nniurtr' 

Shnk . r. ..f r, 

Mv lirolhef I'.dwartl lives tn juitiip amt slate. 
I in a iivtiispitj here nil rutwUr 

Ihkkirnnil WftiUor, sir Thomas Wj.Ut 


p 11. 

i. [< ML. ‘rttmti- 
ntnntti .] The act 
i»f being ruinated ; 


Uomaneojms. w 
III (he fiodalne riniuilo 


ruination ffo-i-iiAMnuO. 

rutfutrt, min; •see 
of minuting, or tlie state 
rum. 

oueiY-MUTed In thegmuml, 

of tonnes li_v (he .•'.ivons 

Uuiiide/i, Uemalijs, M«'m..V 
It was left for posierlt). after ttiree inure eenlnries of 
li ls|i misen-, to iiiei I jinblle luei ss|tj bv prlvaliToi/ofti'o.. 

/». a. Ihr>‘n, Mist. Chnnh of ling . Mv 

ruinGr tro'i-nerb n. tlK. nnmur, < It. rnn- 
nn(tur.<. ML. * rumiitnr,^ nniuirf , ruin : see rnf m.] 
One who mins or destroys. 

The) Iblshopsi h'.o e been the most ci i tain defnrnur> and 
rr/iner.sof (he elitireb. Mtlh’n HnlKf of Hiuiib Keiiiotisi, 

ruing (rd'mgl, «. ME. ; verbal n. <»f 

n«l. r.] Uepentaiiee; regret, 
ruiniforni (rb'i-ni-fdrm), a. [= l'\ ruinijoniir, 

< li. ramu, niin, + /ormo, form.] Having tlic 
appearance of mins: noting various minerals. 

ruin-marble (rb'm-mar'blJ. n. .Marble show- 
ing markings ri*sembling vaguely tlie ftinns of 
mined or dilapidated buildings, 
ruinous (r«"»'i-nus), a. [< ME. nnaoa.s-, nn/- 
iiou.s, < OF. ruiiiitii.r, F. rumtur = Fr. 

rni/nO'! = Sp. Fg- = It. rovmnw, ri/raaso, 

< L. rinnoNM.v, ruinous, < overt Iirow. ruin: 

see rnia.] 1. Fallen tomin; deeaviMl; ililaj)!- 
datod. 

Sumwhnt liynethe that village we r«ime t»i an olde, for- 
Iclcn, rni/;u/iM ehurelie, soiiit) me »>f se.vnt Marke 

.s'lr I! <iiml/ori(r, rjlgr)mage, p. 33. 
Leave not llie inanshni so b«ng teiiaiille«s 
Left, growing rnnifiM, the iMiihUm; full. 

.sVioA , T a of V , V. 4 a. 


2. Composed of rums; eimsistiiig in ruins, 
ndiohl, DamasctiR Ifi taken uvv.\y fonn being a city, and 

It fihall be a he-ap . Isa. xvll. 1. 

3. Destructive; baneful; ])emicious; bringing 
or tending to bring ruin. 

Mnchlnatioiift, hollownesi, ta'achery. and all rut7i»nK 
disorders follow ns dlsniiletlv to our gn\ve.‘<. 

.sVmA-.. Lear, I 2. 1*J3. 

The favourite piessed for patcut-s lueialtveto his re- 
lations and to his creaturc.% ruinous and vexatious to the 
body of the people. Mnenuluii, Jxird Bacon. 


D. m/rf = M1 *jG. raificlc^ rcfiuk = OTIG. retjvln^ 
monastic rule, MliO. m/c/c, rc(i(U G. m/e? = 
looL ro//hi, rvfjuUt = Sw. Dan. l ule, < L. 
rctjuln (ML. also nv/aM), n rule, etc., < retjor, 
keep straight, direct, govern, rule; see rajeui. 
See ivn/L a bar, etc., ami doublets of 

rahL] 1. An instriiiiiont M'ilb an edge ap- 
proximately straight, subserving purposes of 
luensiiremeul . a mere stmlght-cdpe Is iipunlly cnllod 
n ruler. Jlute* are niontly of three kinds — (1) th<**<o with 
a scale of long inen^iiro on (he edge, (2) parallel inles, nml 
(a) sliding rule'*. Sec rtdrr, and cut umler caliper. 

The^ vefthr fgift, i. e. rlghtcoiiRnc^M 1*' the mnloter of 
workes’thet Ih to rlgge, of the nlrtiienof man; noi hedeth 
id to wjUe, ami to the line, and to tho rea/p, luul to tho 
ivaile, amt tt> the lenele. 

Alicnhite of (II. B. T. S.), p. ir> 0 . 
Meohanic ulaven 

M’llh gren«y npronn, rafp^, and haininen', shall 
t pllfl UH to the view Shak., A. and 0., v. 2. 210. 

2. A formula to wliieli eoiuluet must be eon- 
formed; n minor law, canon, or regulation, es- 
pecially a n*gulation whi<*b a person imposes 
upon liimsolf: as. Ilie ruUs of whist. 

Now bath vein* rlobe a rrule to eten Id !»vti>-«eliie 
In a prvue parloure for |»**re im'iineH s.vke, 

Hr In a ebamlire witli a cbymtieje. 

Viert /‘/oinMrtH (lU, Pi’*. 

If thou will observe 

*1 he ro// of — Not t4»o nrneh, b) temperance taught, . . . 

So luajst thou live. d/i7/o»i, 1*. E, xl. Tvll. 

Hh r.xampio still the Ilule phall give. 

And th<*He It taught to O^noiuer. te.ieli to Live. 

('♦oi'ircre. Birth of the Muse 

‘'ptelllcallv -( 0 ) In moimHlerlcH or other religious so- 
ehth-H. the e«*de of laws ie«|Ulred to be ol*«»rve«l by the 
KHtetv and Its bidividuni inemberH. as, (be rule of St. 
Bcmiilet, the ruU of SI. B.iMl. etc. (5) In /oir (l) A 
vt.Ueinent of a prtiu lple «*f law proponmU-tl as conlndllng 
or entitle*! t«* *ontn»l combiel. the principle thUH stated: 
ns, (be rule ngalnsl perp* tnltb'H ijiee;>rr 7 s-nn'f»;, :(). In tills 
si tise sonw rules are f*ntu(or>i *»r eoiMfifidoouif - that l«, 
ere vied li) **remN«lied In niatntes or a constitution; some 
.ire mfrs.ns innn) **f the rules «»{ ev bleiice . ami 

mine are f<pi\tnhte that is, In(ro«lnc 0 'l b) Ibe roiirls of 
euuUv. <2> M*»re specllbanv. regulations (geoer.Olv. If 
md aiwavs. pnmmlg.iled In wiUlnglpr^'crlbed by acourt 
««rjndgtW»»r tbe»«»mbict of litigation, b* Ing eltber orn- 
real ap|dlc:dde to w bole classes of casen (ctmimoidy 

e.illetl of r»»fotX or jxtrtu'ular rtilef, »>r onU r.s tu par- 
liciilivr cuMhev an a rule (»*r n nev* trial, a rule nls|. 
lie (rl /•? In Ainerlc.an p vrllamentarv law. the regn- 
hUloiiH adopted hy n dellbenUlve IhmIj f«*r the conduct <»f 
llH poiceedliigs, coric‘'|Mmdhig to the standing *irdcrs of 
tlic British Ilmi'e «»f (**iminons. (.f) Tn pravu, an cHtaii- 
Ijslud form *d e*»nstnictloii In a p irtlcularclavs of wonls, 
nr the exjin s«|on *>f that form In w«*nlH, Tim". It Is a rule 
in IbigllHh tliat * «»r p< addval t*» u noun In the singular 
number f*>rms the plund t*f that mnin ; but man forms 
Its plural utrn, ami so H an exception to the ri»/p. 

O nniminar rule* ' now your virtues show ! 

So cbtidrvn Mill re.»d jou with awful eyes. 

/’ A'hfnp»/(Ariter's Bug. Garner, 1. r*3t). 

3. A form of words ombodving u method for 
utlnining a »iosircd result; also, the method it- 
self; as, tho ruhs of art; ospecinlly, in arith.y 
the description of a process for solving a prob- 
lem or performing a calculntiou; also, tho 
method itself. 

Led by wnne rule tlmt guides but not constrains. 

rojte, i;plstlc to Jervas. 

The rcpicsentatloii of a genend condition acconling to 
which Foinetbing manifold can be ornuiged Ivvilh uuifor- 
inlt) 1 Is called u rule; If 11 must be so arranged, a law. 

A'anf, Crlthpieof I’lirc Uoason, tr, by Midler, j). 113. 

4. The expression of a tiuifoviuity; a gouornl 
proposition; rspocially, the statement tlmt un- 
der certain circiimstnncos certain phenomena 
will present theiusolves: ns, failure is tlio gen- 
eral rule, success tho exception. 


rule 

Arch. Against ill chances men are ever merry ; 

But heaviness foreruns the pood ov’cnt. . . . 

BcHcvc me, X am passing light In spirit. 

Moivh. So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 80. 

For 'tls a rule that holds forever true : 

Grant mo discernment, and I grant it you. 

CoHTJcr, Progress of Error. 

Ami first it [law] Is a rule: . . . something permanent, 
uniform, and universal. 

D. irclf^fer, Speech, ilarch 10, 1818. 

5. In law: (n) Jail limits. Sco rules of a prison, 
beloM'. (f;) Tho time and place appointed in 
a court, or in tho office of its clerk, for entering 
rules or orders such as do not require to bo 
granted by tlio court in terra time. Hence the 
phrase at rules, at the session so appointed. — 

6. Conformity to rule; regularity; propriety: 
as, to bo out of rule. 

[They] bowet euyn to the banko or thal bide wold; 

Out of mle or aray mungit on Icnght. 

Drsfrueffon o/ Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5077. 
lie cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
\Yitliln the belt of rule. Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. lb. 

7. The possession and exertion of guiding and 
controlling power; government; sivay; domin- 
ion ; supremo command or authority. 

He gouernyd the contre bothc Icsse nml more, 

Also he hndde tho Jlule of ciiery townc, 

And namely tho that longyd to the crowne. 

acnerinlcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2r>. 
Though usurpers sway tho r«?c awlillc. 

Yet lie.aviiis are just, ami time suppresseth wrongs. 

Shak., 3 Hcu. VI., ill. S. 70. 

Deep harm to disobey, 

Seeing obedlcnco is tho bond of rule. 

Tenniffon, Morte d’Arlhnr. 

8. In printiurj, a thin strip of rolled brass, cut 
typc-liigh, used for the printing of continuous 
lines. (See enmpostnfj.) Buies arc made In many 
forms; th(»HC in general use are .hIiovvii here. 

.‘^luglc lule 

Pnnillel *' — ^ 

Double *' — JT- 

M’avc«l " 

Dotted " — 

9. In plastrrhuj, a strip of wood placed on tho 

fact* of a wall as a guide to n«tsi.«t in keeping 
tlie plane surface. — 10. In mu.^'ieal uotntinu, 
same i\'< 2 (/O (1).— Antcprcdicamcntalrule, 

om* **f two rules laid dow n by Arlstolle in the introductory’ 
]>irt (*f hb treatbe on the categories. See nntepreiliea^ 
ntent. — A niJo to show cause, or a nUe nisi, a lulp 
wlileh is conditional, ?o that, unless the parly against 
wiiom it hn.H boon obtained siiows sufilcient cause to (he 
contrary, it will becomeabsolule.— AsanUe.n^ngenenil 
thing ; »ui the whole.— Bevel plumb-nile, an instrument 
used hy engineers in testing the slope of an embankment, 
fine limb of It can be set to any angle with the ot!>er, 
which F held pbnnb, to determine whetlicr tho slope 


has the nropor angle or not.— Brass rule. See dcf. 8.— 
rs rule, nrnle for the solution of cubic eq 


Cnrdane 


equations, 


first published by.icrome ('arvlnu, to whom It had been 
conlluentlaliy communicated hy thelt.alian matljcmatlclan 
Tjulaglla (died 1550). But the first discoverer Is said tn 
liave hecn .Scipionc dal Tes^o (died about 152.’). The rule 
F that tbe solution of the Ciiuallon x"* + »?x + r = 0 F 

-!>• i I'lr' 4 

The rule F attplicablc in all casen; hut if there arc three 
umI lOid.sU Is n«»t convenient, on account of Imagtnaries. 
— Carpontcr’S rule, fn the common form, a two-foot 
rule, fohling in four, gnvduntcd to eighths ami sixteenths 
of an Inch. Sometimes a pivoted inde.x wltli a scale or a 
gmduated fHiKt Is added to adapt the instrument fora 
greater number of uses nml to aid in making certain com- 
putations,— Cross-rule paper. Sec j»a;>cr.— Do Gua’s 
rule [named after the rreneli nmtliernallcian Jc.an Daul ae 
(iua de Mulves, who gave it in 17411. tlie pixiptislHon that 
if any even number of sueccsslve tenns is vvnutiug from 
nu equation there are as many imaginary roots, and if any 
odd number of terms is wanting tliere arc one more or one 
less iuuighmrv' roots according ns the two terms adjoining 
the gap havcMke or unlike signs.— Descartes’s rule of 

BlguB, otherwise called Dc.'Ynrfc^<»t/irorrMJ, the proposition 

that tn a numerical algebruic equation the number of posi- 
tive roots cannot surimss the number of variations in tlie 
series of signs of tlie successive terms after these have 
all been brought to the same side of the C(iuatk>n and ar- 
ningcd accoidlug to the powers of the mikuow n <iuantity ; 
and, further, that the excess of the number of variations 
over the number of juvsitive roots cannot he an o<ld nuiu- 
her.— Dotted rule. Sec def. S.— Double rule. Sec dcf. 
s.— Figure of tho golden rule, a line shaped like a Z, 
with the tenus of a proposition at its ends and angles, _ 
tiius: 

as 4 Is to -12 


so IS- 


-is to- 


Figuro of the rule of false!, a cross like an -\, with 
tlic two false positions at its upper corners, and tlic erroj-s 
of the result respectively under them, the dillercncc of 
the errors muler the middle of the cross, and tho ansvycr 
over the middle of the cross.— French rule, in 

inij, a dash, generally of br.vss, thus;. ♦ 

— *Gag-rule. Same nspo.^'fnir. 

The legislature of Jlassachusctts pronnmiccd the nan 
rule uneoustltutional, and asserted tlmt Congress Imd 
nower to abolish Blavciy In tbe District of Columbia. 

The Centuri/, XXX'S II. Si£. 



rule 

Gauss’s Eulo for flnclinE the date of Easter. Seo 
Goldenrule. See jjoWcii.—Guldln’s rule, one 
of two rules, one piviiig the volume and the other the 
surface of anyrint; formed by the revolution of anyplanc 
closed enrveabont an a\is lying in its plane. The rules arc 
named after the Suiss mathematician Paul Guldin (1577- 
hut he obtained tliein from the collections of Pap- 
pu**, a gcomctcrof the fourth centurj'. — ^Homerule. See 
Aomri.— Home-Rule Bill. Sec Inverse rule of 

three. See fnrcriJc. — Joint rule, a rule adopted by both 
houses of Congress or a legislature for the conduct of 
transnelions between them.— Labor-saving rule, in 
pnnh’ay, brass rules cut by system to graduated lengths, 
so that they may lie easily rombined.— Minding'a rule, 
a rule for the determination of the degicc of an equation 
resulting from elimination, given by the Prussian mathe- 
matician E. F. A. Minding in 1841.— Napier’s rule, one 
of two muemonlc rules given by Napier, the Inventor of 
logniithms, for the solution of right-angled sjiherical tri- 
angles. The two legs and the complements of the hjpote- 
nnseand of the angles aic called the ptirN. An angle and 
one of the sides going to form it are said to be adjacnit ; so, 
also, are the tno legs. A part adjacent to liotli or neither 
of two parts is called, rel.\tivoly to them, tlie middle p.u't ; 
ami if tlie other two arc not adjacent to it, they are called 
opjmitc. Then, the two rules are that the sine of the mid- 
dle part is equal to the product of the taiigenfsof the ad- 
jacent parts and to the i)roduct of the cosines of the oppo- 
site paits. These arc equivalent to siv eqnntuln^ of dif- 
ferent forms.— Newton’S rule, a cerlauj rule for deter- 
miiung a superior limit to the mnnher of positive roots tif 
an algebraic oiiuation, and another fur the negati\ e toots 
Let the ctpiation be 

n (n — 1) 

ng,x'^— > -f j etc. = o. 

I’orm a scries of ijuantities A , A, . . . An, iiy the fonmila 
Ay =s fl-r — Or— I (Ir-ri. Wiito dov u the two lows 

o, . fl,, fj , . . . flu 

Ar, A., a;. 

If two successive numbers in the upper row Iiavt* like 
signs while the numbers trader them also ha> e like signs 
tins is called a double p'-mw nr nee. but if two pucce'‘!lve 
uumbeis in the upper row have «li(Ierent signs while tlie 
numbers under them liavo like signs, this is called a rnn^r- 
tifimp'rmanencc. The rule is that tlie numl>er (*f negntise 
roots cannot bo greater than tho number of double per- 
manences, nor the miinber of pu^ith c roots greater than 
tho number of varhUion-permanenccs.— One-liour rule, 
a standing rule of the United States House of lleiuescn- 
tatives, tlrst adopted in 1847, in accoidaiicc wlili which no 
member, c:?ccpt one who reports a mea«urc from a com- 
mittee, may, without unanimous coneetit or pcjini=«l(m 
given by vote, speak for more than one Inmr in debate on 
any subject.— Parallel rule. (o)A rule for draw lug paral- 
lel lines. The old form of parallel rule consisted of two 
rulers connected by two bars turning upon pivots at the 
vertices of a parallelogram. Foraccuiatewoik.a triangle 
and a straight-edge arc u'^cd (6) See def. 8. — Rule day. 
In legal procoedlngR, motion day; the regularly appointed 
day on wliich to make orders t<» show cause returnable. 
—Rule of COSSf. See co'oc-.— RulO of faitb (reffula 
fidci), the sum of ChrMi.ui doctrine as accepted by the 
brtiiodox church in opposition to heretical sects, tlie 
creed: a plirase used from tho socoud century ouw.ard.— 
Rule Of false {reiiula /nf>0» or rule of double position. 
See 7.— Rule of Intersection, rule of six 

quantities, the proposition that. If a splKTienl triangle 
uc cut by a traiisvcisal great circle, the product of the 
choids of the doubles of three segments vvliieli do not cut 
one another Is equal to the pioilnet of tho chords of the 
doubles of tlic other three segments. This rule was dis- 
covered by Mcnclaiis, about D.iOd,— Rule Of mixtures. 
Same as alUgution, 2 — Rule of Nlcomacbus (named 
froin'iV«comac/iOJf. a Gicek arlthinctlei.an who llonrishcd 
about A. I). 100. .ami who is saM to have been tlic autlior 
of this nilel, a rule for llmling the .*«inarc of a fiinall num- 
ber, as follows: subtract tho number from 10 and to the 
square of tho dilfercnce add lu times the numhe: dimin- 
ished by thcdilference. Thus, to Ibid tlie square of 0. sub- 
tract 0 from 10, whieli gives 1 as the difference, tlic square 
of which Is 1, and adding to this 10 times the eveess of the 
original number, 0, over tlic diirorcnce, 1, wliicli excess is 
8, wc have 81 ns tho answer. — Rule of philosophizing, 
a rule for constructing llieories. Newton propnuinlca 
certain rules of this kind.— Rule of Sl^s, tlie rule that 
any aiTangemcnt Is positive or negative according as H 
contains an even or odd number of displaconiente. — Rule 
of speech (rcf/ula sennoni^), the inlc of fabo, so called lic- 
cnuscin the use of it wc *‘say” a quantity has a value wlilch 
is false.— Rule of supposition, the rule of false. See ;w- 
Hdon, 7.— Rule of the double sl&n, the princlide that 
zero may be regarded either as positive or negative at 
pleasure, wlilch has important npidieatlons under Ifudan’s 
theorem.— Rule of the octave. Sec ocfarc.— Rule of 
the road. See roaiL— Rule of three, the meiliod of 
flndiiig tlic fourth tenn of a proportion vvlicii three arc 
given. The numbers being so arranged that the first Is to 
the second as the third is to the fourtli, which last is the 
tenn required to hefomid, then tills is found bynuiltiply- 
ing the second and third terms together, ami dividing the 
product by the first.— Rule of thumb, a rule suggested 
hy a practical rather than a scientific knowledge: in allu- 
sion to a use of the thumb in marking off incasurcmcnts 
roughly. 

MVll settle men and things by rule of thumh, 

And break the lliigcriiig night with ancient rum. 

Sijdnoj Smilh, To Francis Jeffrey, Sept. 3, 1809. 

Rule of trial and error, the rule of false. See pontion, 
7.— Rules of a prison, certain limits outside Hie walls 
of a priRon, within whicli prisoners in custody were soinc- 
tlmes allowed to live, on giving sccuiity not to escape. 
Tlie phrase is sometimes evtemicd to mean the space so in- 
closed, and also the freedom thus accorded to tho jirlsoncr. 

To aid these, the pri«onerB took it In turns toperambu- 
late the rtdef, and solicit help in money or kind. 

J. Social Life in Reign of (Juecn Anne, 11. 217. 

Both at the King's Bench ami the licet debtors \vcre al- 
lowed to pitrcliase what were called the Hides, which on- 
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ablcd them tolivo within a certain area outside the prison, 
and practically left them free. 

ir. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 77. 
Rules of course, rules which arc drawn upby the proper 
officers on the authority of the mere signature of counsel ; 
or, in some instances, as upon a judged flat, or allowance 
hy the master, etc.- without any signature by counsel. 
Rules which are not of course arc grantable on the motion 
either of tho partj' actually interested or of his counsel. — 
Rules of practice, general rules prescribed by a court 
or other authority for the regulation of legal or otlier 
official procedure. Sec def. 2, above.— Single rule. Sec 
dof. 8.— Sliding rule, a rule having one or more scales 
which slide over others for the purpose of facilitating 
calculations.— Stationers’ rule, a rule of considerable 
length, made of Itard wood about half an inch in thick- 
ness, usually maiked with inches, and having its edges 
sheathed with brass strips. It Is used for ine,asiiring, and 
as a straigbt-cdgc to guide a knife in cutting thick paper, 
as draning-paiiLT, pasteboard, etc. — The rule In Shel- 
ley's case, a much-quoted dtictrinc of the common law, 
to the eirect that wberever there is a limitation to ii man 
which If it stood alone vvimld convej' to him a particular 
estate of h'eehold, follow cd by u limitation to his heirs or 
to tlie heirs of his body (or equivalent expicssions) cither 
immediately or after the interposition of one or more par- 
tieulai estates, the apparent gift to the heir or heirs of the 
body is to be construed as a limitation of the estate of the 
ancestor, and not ns a gift to tlic heir.— To buy In under 
the rule, see tui/.— Twenty-first rule, in t/. ^ 

nik adopted by the House of Representatives in 
dropped in 1SI4, prescribing that no abolition petitions 
should be leeeived i»y the House.— Waved rule. See def. 
8 =Syn. 2. Precepl, etc. (see pnneijdc), law, regulation, 
formula, criterion, standard.— 7. Hhection, regulation, 
doniinK^n, lortlsldp, authority, masterj', domination, 


ruler 

H. intrans, 1, To have power or command; 
oxerciso supremo authority. 

By mo princes rule, and nobles, even all tho judges of 
tho earth, Prov. viii. 1C. 

Let them obey that know not how tc rulo. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 0. 

2. To prevail; decide. 

Away with scrupulous wit! now arms must rule. 

Shak., 3 lien. VL, iv. 7. 01. 

3. In law: (a) To decide, (h) To lay down 
and settle a rule or order of court ; order by 
rule; enter a rule. — 4. In com.f to stand or 
iriaintaiu a level. 

Prices generally rule low. 

The Academp, July 5, 1890, p. 16. 


rule^ (rol), 71. [A contracted form of revel; per- 
haps in part associated with rule in misrule 
(“lord of misrule” etc.): seo revel.'] Revel; 
revelry. 

^YJJat night-riffc now about this haunted grove? 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 5. 

And at each pause tliey kiss ; was never seen sucli rule 
In any place but here, at Boon-fire, or at Yule. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, x.xvii. 251. 

rule= (rol), r. ,• [.vise reW; . eontr. oi revel 
Cf. rule", «.] To revel; bo unruly. MaUiwell 
(under reiil). [Prov. Eng.] 
rule-case (riil'kas), u. In priii/iiiff, a tray or 
case witli partitions provided for rules, 
rule-cutter (rdl'kut"er), II. lu printing, a ma- 
cliino for cutting brass rulo to short lengths : 
usually a sliears one hlndo of whioli is fixed and 
tho other is moved hy a strong lever. 


rule' (nil), I’.; jnet. and pp. rnlr<l, ppr. rniiiig. 
\ ME. rnirn, rrultn, riwliii, nirlcn, < OP. rniler, 


rienier, rn ltr, rignlcr, reiglcr, reijier, F. rrijlcr = 
Pr. riglnr = Sp. regliir, rtgular = Pg. regrar, 


regular = If. rninlnrc = Dl rcgclcn = G. regein rule-driller (rol'dril'tr), n. A teacher who 


= Dan. rtgnlerr = Sw. regicra, < LL. regnlarc, 
regulate, rule, < E. regnia, a rulo: see rnlei-. 
and cf. jw'/i, r., and rfjrid«/r.] I. trans. 1. To 
make eonformahlc to' a rule, pattern, o'- stan- 
dard; adjust or dispose aeeoiding to rule; regu- 
late; henee. to guide or order aright. 

Be this© uirtiic IpnulcaccJ at tlict man deth ami z.ayth 
and tlienctli, at lit* di^t an<l let and rculeth to tho lyne of 
scolo (tcason). «/ Jmrgt (C. E. T. S.), p. 1*24. 

Yet I’ltcc, through his stronce penti! might, 

I-'orgat, and made Mercy passen (tight, 

Tlimngh innocence and rttleil ctirlcayc. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1S2. 

Uis actions seemed ruled with a rnler. 

lutmb, South'Sen Uonsc. 

2. To settle as in* a rule: in lair, to estahlish 
hy deeisiou or riiic: determino; deeido: thus, 
a'eourt is said to rule a point. JSnrrill. 

Had he done it nilh the pope's liecnec, his adversaries 
nmst liavc been silent; tor that's a ruled ease wttli tho 
selioolmen. Up. jUlerbuiy. 


drills his pupils tipon rules, or by rote, tvithout 
teaching them tho undorlj-ing principles. 

I speak to tho teacher, not the rule-driller. 

De Morgan, Arith. books, Int,, p. xxii. 


rule-joint (riil' joint), n. 
nature of a hinge- 
joint, whorohy two 
thin flat strips m.ay 
ho so united that 
each will turn edge- 
wise toward or from 
the otlior, and in no 
other direction: so 
enllod from its gen- 
eral employment in 
folding rules and 
scales used hy sur- 
veyors, onginoers, 
and moohanies. Al- 


A pivoted joint in tho 



so called prigi-joint. 

3, To hnvo or o.xoreiso authority or dominion ruleless (rOrU’s), o. 

over; govern; eommaud; control; manage; Icssc; (.ruler + -la,.':. i 
restrain, '‘^®*‘’* 

Let roa«ou tide thy wyt. Itahecs J7ooI*(n. B. T. S.), p. 79. 

Well •1«> thee homage ami bo rxdcd by thee, 

Love ihfO as oiir commander ami our king. 

Shak., T. G. of V., Iv. 1. GG. 

Being not able to rule bis borse and defend bimsclfc, 
he was (hrownc to the ground. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 17. 

4. To prevail on; persuade; advise; gouorally 
or always in the passive, .so that to he rulcfJ bi/ 
is to talto the advice or follow the directions of. ruler (rd'ler), it. 

I think she v.'lll he ruled 

In all respects by inc; nay, jnorc, I doubt it not. 

Shak,, it. and .L, hi 4. 13. 

Nay, master, be ruled by me a HltJc: so, let bim lean 
upon Ills Blaff. Marloue, Jew of 3Ialtn, iv. 2. 

6. To dominate; have a predominant influence 
or cflect upon or in. 

Ami God made two great llglits; the grc.ater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule tlie night. 

(icn. i. IG. 

Soft undulating Hues rule tlie composition; yet dignity 
of attitude and feature prevails over mere loveliness. 

J. A. Symondf, Italy and Greece, p. C5. 

6. To mark with lines hy means of antler; pro- 
duce parallel straifflit lines in, by any means; 
as, (o rule a blank book. Seo ruled paper ^ un- 
der 

Aslnglng-in.an had the license for printing music-books, 
whicli ho c-xlcndcd to that of being the solo vendor of all 
Tided paper, on H»e pica that, where there were ruled 1 Ines, 
musical notes might be pricked down. 

I. D'JgracU, Amen, of Lit., II. 437. 

7. To mark with or as with tho aid of a ruler 
or a ruling-machine; as, to rnh lines on paper. 

Ago rides my lines with wrinkles In my face. 

Drayton, Idea, xllv. 

Ruled surface, («) A surface generated by the motion 
of a line; a locus of lines Indeterminate in one degree. 

(6) Any surface, as of paper or metal, upon wliich a scries 
of parallel linos has been marked or cut.— To rule the 
roast. Sec roa8L=Syxi, 1 and 3. Control, Ilegidatc, etc. 

See govern. 


Rule-of rrep-joint. 

(7 ant! t>, prop-rods, f, nile-joint. 


[Early mod, E. also rn- 
Bciiig without i*nlo; law- 

A Tvlem rout of yonsmen wliich her woo’d, 

All slnino with darts, lie wallowed in their blood. 

Spenser, Virgil's Gnat, I, 431. 

rulelessness (rol'les-nos), «. [< ruleless + 

-ness.'] Tito state or quality of being ruleless, 
or without rulo or law. 

Its |the .Star-Chamber's) ndelemices, or want of rules 
that can bo comprehended, is curiously illustrated here. 

The Academy, July 19, 187D, p. 43. 

[< t'li/el -b -ci't.] 1. Ono who 
rules or governs ; one who exercises dominion 
or controlling itower over others ; a person who 
commands, manages, restrains, or has part in 
tho making or administration of law; ono in 
authority. 

llewlcTs of rewmes around all the ertho 
■W’ere not ylfoumlid at tlie (Frist tyme 
To leue al at likyngc and lust of the world, 

But to labouro on the lawc as lewdc men on plowes. 

Diehard the Hedclcss, iii. 2G4. 

Who made thee a mfer and a judge over us? 

Acts vii. 27. 

2. A rulo; an instrument made of wood, brass, 
ivory, or tho like, with straight edges or sides, by 
means of ■whicli, as a guide, straight lines may 
bo drawn on paper, parchment, or otlier sub* 
stance, by passing a pen or pencil along the 
edgo. (Sec rulo'^j and parallel ruler, under jyar- ' 
atleh) 'S\nion a ruler has the lines of chords, 
tangents, sines, etc., it is called a scale. Seo 
scaled. — 3. In cufjraviuf/, a workmp who oper- 
ates a riiling-machino for ruling in Hat tints, 
etc. See ruling’^machinc.-^^. linc^cugrao- 
iug, a straiglit steel bar supported on cleats, to 
wiiicii a socket is so fitted that it slides evenly 
and steadily backward and forward. Apeipcn- 
dlcular tubu fixed to the side of the socket holds a sharp 
diamoml-pointed graver which is pressed down by a 
spring. When tho socket is drawn .along the b.ar, the 
graver cuts n straight line across the plate; but by a 
alight motion of the liand lines can be formed to suit 
the shape of any object.— Marquol’s rulers, a niathc- 
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ruler 

inatical instniment for drawinR parnllcl lines ot fleter- 
niinate (listnnees from one another. a 

rulership (I'o'lOr-sUip), n. [< rider + -sliiji-i 
Tho office or porver of a ruler. [Earo.] 
rulesset, «• An oEsoleto form of riikkss. 
rule-work (rol'werk), II. In priming, compo- 
sition in which many rules aro uscil, as in ta- 
bles of ligures. 

ruling (ro'ling). n. [Verbal n. of raid, I’O 1. 
Tlio (lotcrmijmtion by a .iiulgo or court of a, 
point arising in tlio course of a trial or ucar- 
ing.— 2. Tlio act of making ruled linos; also, 
such linos collectively. 
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Jiiihj & rigbtwisc. a rogho man of liors, 
lie spake iicucr dispituosly, jie spiset no man ; 

Kc warpit ncucr wordc of wrnng with Ids mowthe. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3S 
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ruling (rolling), ]). ((» [Ppt*. of riilc^y a.] Ilav- 
ingcontrol or authority; governing; reigning; 
chief; prevalent; predominant. 

The ruhmi passion conquers reason Blill. 

J’ope, floral Essays, ill. 153. 

Ruling elder, ditcr\. f».=S 5 D. Prevailinff, Pre- 
dominant, etc. (sccprrrn?rnO, controUlng. 
ruling-engine (rd'ling-en^jin), ». A mnclnno 
for ruling diffraction gratings. The ruling is per- 
fonnotl by a line dlainomt-puint. the spacing of the lines 
being aeeomi»li‘>hed liy Die most rcllnetl micrometer. 
Bcrcn nieohanism. 2 , and tnicronif/fr.) The 

non rnlinS'Ciiijine at .lolins Hopkins I ni\ei'8ily has pro- 
duooil grating-' inlod wltli from 10,000 to *20,000 lines per 
inch, 0 indies in lUametci. «Uii (aces formetl on a radius 
of more than *21 feet, and having butter dollnlUon than 
anj ever bebire made bneh engines must lie placed in 
as luaily e<iu.il»k' a teinpeiatuie nfl can bo attained, aa 
an> sensible expansion <ii contraction during their ojieni. 
lion defeats tlieii piiiposu. 

rulingly (rd'ling-li)» (i(h\ In a ruling manner; 
son'^torulo; contndlingly. /;»;». /Hr/. 

ruling-machinecrd'ling-rnu-shtMi ),p. i.Amu- 
chint* used by eiigraN vrs for ruling in Hat lint?'* 
etc, 'Ibe cutting of tlie lines is done liy a tool nllli a 
diamoixl-diaped point .Meehaiil«m foi spacing and for 
lifinig tin cut ling-tool when theoarriage whicli supports 
tlic tool IX to be shifted in its paiulKl nu)S are tlie other 
U’atnres of tlie maeliine 

2. A nmvhine U'^ed for ruling parallol coUued 
lines 11)1011 ivriting-naiier, oruiKUi imper for the 
manufacture of hlMik.lniiiks ; a paiier-rnlor. 
The luling is dtine hj n-irrou, «longat«<l, gio**ud briss 
ju'Ms llxed llrinli ni .» ilainp. iiiitl fid null lid. iltlpplng 
from a II mm 1 lanl on lop -l tlie elami>, tin llatinel being 
Kept 'atuinUd with ink lo «>' mk> biusli or b) drips 
from a MmiU o -inop m lomitain. 'lli' p ipu is ful on an 
emili "s elolh, -hi • t In »h< et, and t (Mis under (In pens, 
tiitib t.iUing til* ink fioni tin m and is !■« Id in p<'slllon liy 
ftiings whi'b inn o%<t ndbrs gio-oul wJiIj liit<rsll(cs 
to 111 till III liilirmittua bi>l f«'j tin jiaiN i at d imrlin* 
nisin foi lifting the puis ir.-m ilo |-ai'**i iiu tliaracterlJ* 
tn s of sm li mn* him ■' Tin pens me m.id* insetsoi bars 
of \ iir.Miig dist MM t s, 'll lb it t nliiig of diib H III nidtli-' may 
be done. Tin. a)io\ i di •«eri (dlon ipplb s Aim ne.ifi i ul* 
liig Iinv iiim s. In otheis u.-id in Irone llie ruling Is 
done b\ im ms of im tal del»s iidjiist< <t to tin piojier dis- 
taiues apai t, mid fed with pi mtnic-iiiK. 

3. A iiniehine by lit In'grajdiers foretilting 
lines oji stone to be printed on j*apei to lake 
till- place of ruled liiie-s in lilliugrapljeil bill- 
hoadb and other blanks. 

ruling-pcn (ni'ling-iien'. II. A form of jieii 
UMul fordraw ini: lines of <*veii t Iih'Uih'ss. it cuni 
rnoiil) eoioists of two Idiides wbleii hold llai Ink betwietl 


Orderly ; well-regulated. 

I mcanc the sonnes of such rash sinning sires 
Arc seldome acne to ninne n ruly race. 

Gascoimic, Complaynt of Plndomenc (Stcclo Gins, etc., 
fed. Arher, p. 118). 

.1 (rum), 71. [Abbr. of rumhuUion or ruvt- 
hoozc. ThoF.r/HOM, 7‘«/« = Sp.roH =Pg.7‘o/H = 
It. rum =D. G. Dan. rum = Sw. rom, riim^ are all 
from E.] 1. Spirit distilled from the ntdeo of 

tlio sugar-cane in any form, commonly from tho 
refuse juice loft from sugar-making, but often 
from molasses, as especially in countries where 
tho sugnr-eano is not produced, iiuni hus always 
been especially nn American product, the most esteemed 
varietlc.s being made In tho West liidlc^i and nnnied from 
the place of manufacture, ns Jautaica rum, Antigua, Gre- 
nada, or Santa Cnizrum. It IsalRomndohi New England. 


Jium la a spirit extracted from Hie jiilceof sugnr.canes, 

. . called Klll-Pcvil In Kew England! 

G. ll'nrrfw. Description of Surinam (ICfil) (quoted In 
[The Academy, Sept. 5, ISS-'*, p. 15f»). 

alcoholic rumble (nim'hl). 


, fiic«! I'l » Ic . A. 




' .Lfcw . /, li »nine. 


them, till* dlxl.'iiirx apirl •>( the p'diils living adju®led liy 
Uheiew l»i i*i»iif'»nn in tin- tb'*li«d wldlh of llm*. >«iine 
rnling-peiix ron'ilxt <-f tlirv iieeill* pointu linniglit do-e 
together al tlieir mds. other, .ire formeil of a point of 
glms-s with ehniitivlslo hold .ind eomlnvt the inknlongtho 
sides. 

rullicMe (ruri-ehi), See* nilhrhic. 
rullion (rnryeiu. n. f AKo J'Mtv b/n.x, rmrb/;i//fx, 
nUnii/^, a of MK. nnliinj, < AS. njclniy, 

a kiml t»f sbeie «>r .‘•aiHlal : see nrr/f/u/-.} 1, A 

shoo inadi of u?it;inin‘d li-alln’r. Aeoff, ^.o?las- 
(ery. x\i\. — 2. A coarse, inaseuliMe woman; 
alsi>, a rough, ill-mndi- animtd. [Seoleh.J 
rullock, II. A variant of rdtrliirl:. 
ruly^f (ru'li), fi. [< MK. ntly, rnrhi, rrirriij, 
rtwlirhc, < AS. hrioirlir, pitiable. < /i;v dir, pity : 
see nirl, /!.] Pitiable; niiveralile. 

With that earn knniie with a eoiifexsfjuns face, 

J>eae and rruli/cfic witli leggjH fnl piimIu 


2. Any distilloil liquor or strong 
drink ; much used in reprobation, with refer- 
ence to intomporanco: us, tho ovils of rum* 

Jlum I take to he Hie name which unwashed moral* 
lata apply alike to Hic product diaHIIcd from molassea and 
tho noblest juices of the Vineyard. Rurgundy ‘Mn nil its 
Runset glou^* Is rin«. ('hninpagnc, “the foaming wine of . 
I'.aslcrn rrance," Is rtmi. 0. M*. Ifolinrs, Autocrat, vlll. 

Pineapple ram. See piumpp/e, DiVAeiw, Pickwick, 
rum- (rum), u, and ». [Early mod. E. romc ; 
{supposed to bo of Gipsy origin: cf. Gipsy rom, 
a Imshand, JkOmmani, a Gipsy: see i»om, Ixom- 
muiuj.] L o. Good; line; hence, HJilirically, in 
present Use. queer; odd; droll. [Slang.] 

Ami the nelghhoiirs B.iy, as tliey sec hhii look sick, 

•• What a rnin ohi covxy Is Ilalry-fnccd Dick !" 

Itarhniu, Ingiddshy lA'gcnds, 1. 1.5S. 

•'Itum creeters Is women,'’ eald Hie dlrt>*frtced man. 

Pid^n*, Pickwick, xiv. 

- We weie talking of langiiago. .Insper.*’ . . . ‘'Yours 
muft be a rum one? ’ "TIs called Itommaiiy." 

G. Itorrmr, I.n'etigro, x\II. 

II. ». Any odd, queer i>erson or thing; nn 
o<ldit\. [Shiiig.] 

No c<uiipany comes 

Itnl a rubble of 10110111 -* and rust), dull nn«*. 

Siriti, The Grand tpiesHon Dcbatetl. 

It seems Hial though the iMioks which hoi*kseller» call 
rumt .appinr to be \er>* nnmciou>«. heeaiise they come 
«iflener in Hiclr wnj than they like, yet they arc not really 
f<», reckoning one of a wirt. 

Wlerarj* Amcdolc.s, A . 4i 1. 

rumal (rii'iiial), a. [Al-a roinmil, rnnuii ; < 
Iliiiil. riimiE, I’ors. riiiiiiil, n Imiiilhorchict.] A 
Imtiilhcri'hii'f: a small sriiinro shawl or veil. 
I'.-IKchill} -(<0 A silk Ni'a't*' '<**■■• «' li<inl <lri'*S rtc. 
(fi) \ pqtiaie shawl of goafs hair. 

Tlu*\ ( I hug*) had arninge*! their plan, which wins ver>* 
simple I f the dnrknc-s suited. .'“•hiiindoHMleen K ban w as 
to nddrex* a niu-*tlon to llowUw Mellon, who x\ould shmp 
fiom lib lior'c to Ibteii. JVi»lind .'^Ing was then to cast 
Hie rvtinml o\cr his head, ami dnig him from hi* lu)t>o 
Into Hit* Mango tope, when the Indy pIck-axe would s««>n 
do the rest. J. Grant. 

Iluintiuiail(rd-inu'in-:ui),u.uiid ». [AKo /»o»- 
inaiiiun; < Itumania, also written Jioufiinuia (F, 
poumtuiir) (see <lof.), + -ffw.] I. u* Gf or per- 
taining to Htimmun, a kingdom (miiro of 
southeastern l*hir<ii»e, eonsistiiig of tho former 
Turkish d<*pendeueies Wallaehiu and Moldavia, 
the Panubian jn'meipalities. lniN">OHictwoprln* 
eliMlIlles were united under a single trUmtar}* prince, 
msnle hidcpeudcnl In ls7b. 

II. II. 1. Oni> of the moinhors of a raco in 
^outlloast^■rM IvnrojK'. Ijiilinizcil in tho sceoail 
ntary, or jiorhnps Inlor. (’nlloii by the Shivs 


nunbooze 

The Willi wiiiil rang Iiom park anil plain. 

And round the attics rinnhlcd. 

Tennyson, The Goose. 

2f. To mtirraur. 

The people ciycd and roinVled up and down. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 545. 

3. To move vdth a deop, hoarso, thundering 
or jarring sound; roll heavily and noisily. 

Greta, what fearful listening ! xvhen huge stones 
Jtumhtc along thy bed, block after block. 

Wordsicorth, To the lliver Greta. 
Old w’oracn, capped and spectacled, still peered through 
the same windows from wJiich they had ivatched Lord 
Percy’s ortillcrj* rumble by to Lexington. 

Loivcll, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 

4t. To roll about ; hence, to create disorder or 
confusion. 

When love so rumbles in his pate, no sleep comes in his 
eyes. SueIJinf;, Love and Debt. 

II* trans. To cause to make a deep, rattling 
or jarring sound ; rattle. 

And then he rumbled his money with his hands in hia 
Iroivscrs’ pockets, and looked and spoke very* little like a 
tlirlving lover. Trollope. 

ji. [< ME. romhcl; < rumhle, i’.] 


I'lrr. 


TJiih Tcnluch (’resus was e.aught «>f fjrn* and lad tn the 
fyr to ben brcnl Cliancer, Boelhius. II. pro>ic 2. 

rulyif (rb'li), adv. [< ME. rctrly, rcoly; < ritly^, 
a.] Pitiably; miserably. 

Tli)nk on god al*myot. 

And on Ills wowmlys fiincrtc, 

How rculy lie wax a-djjt 

IJoly JloodiL. n T S.), p 151. 

mly-t (t’b'li). ft. [< ME. riih/: < ra/ci 4- -yi or 
-///I. C-’f. toinily.'} 1. Conforming to rule; not 
unruly; acting rightly ; righlcous. 


Pliurman (A), xll. 78. rumble (ruui'bl). r.; pret. and pp. rumhlajy ppr. 


rumhlhuj. [E. dial. ra7«»i/r, rommlv; < AIE. rum 
hlcn. romhlcu, rummchpi (= D. r(numclcu = LG. 
rummclu = MUG. G. himpvbt, be noisy, = Dan. 
rumle, rumble; cf. Sw. rttmlUf Dan. raude, rat- 
tle). froq. of romeUy roar: see rnwe-.] I. /»- 
iraus. 1. To make a deep, heavy, continued 
ami more or los.s jarring .sound: ns, the thun- 
der ruiiddcs. 

Jhit w’hiin they cam to wan xvntcr, 

It now* was rn»i5/ia7 like the sen. 

Umie Arc/«c(ChlW8 Hnllads, VJ. 00). 


1. A deep, heavy, continuous, and more or less ' 
rattling or jaiTing sound, as of thunder; a low, 
jnn'ing roar. 

Clamour and rumble, and ringing and clatter. 

Tennyson, JIaud, xxviL 
2t. Confused reports; rumor. 

0 stormy pcple ! iinsad and ever untrewe ! 

Ay undiscrcet and cliaunging as ii vane, 

Dclyling ever in romhcl Hnvt is newo. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 941. 

3f. Confusion; disovdor; tuinnU. 

Alioutc wlioinu lie found miiclic licauinessc, nniihle, 
haste and husinefse, caiTlaKC and conucyamice of her 
Btnftc into Ealnctllary. Sir T. More, Works, p. -13. 

4. A vovolviiiK cylinder or box in wliieli arti- 
cles are placeil to bo {-ronnd, cleaned, or pol- 
isliod by imitnal attrition. Grindins- or polisli- 
inK-inaterial is added iiceordinp to the need of 
tlio case.— 5. A seat for servants in tho rear of 
a earriape. Also riiinhlc-tiimhk. 

A IravellliiR chariot with a lozeuce on the panels, a dis- 
emilentcd temale In a preen veil and crimped cnrlson the 
niiiiUe, and a harpe and conlldentlal man on tho hop. 

Thaclerag, Vanity fair, xiv. 

rumble-gumption (rnm'bl-gnmp'shpn), ti. 
Same as |•llllll|llmptillll. 

Vcsnd hae stayed at liame, an’ wantlt a «Hc till ye gath- 
ered malr n(iiiiiirh;i/ia;*t(Vm, 

lloijg, I'crlls of Man, I. T8. (Jamieson.) 
nimbler (rnin'bler), >). [< riimti/e -t- -o-l.] A 

person who or a thing which rninblcs. Jmp, 
J)irl. 

mmble-tumble (rnin'bl-tinn'hl), ii. Same ns 
riiiiilile, f). 

Prom the dusty helplit of n raniWr-fnniWr alhacil to 
T.ady Selina A'li-oiit’s h.muiehe . . . Vance canpht sipht 
of hhmel and Sophy. , . ^ . 

Jlttlicer, What nill he T)o with IH i 15, 

rumbling (runi'lilinp), ii. [< JIE. rinnliiiigr, 
romcliiiiiir (—’iW. niiiiiii(liiig)-, verbal n.of riiiii- 
hk, r'.]' A low, heavy, continued rtittlinp or 
jnrrinp sound : a rinnble. The peculiar ruin- 
idinp of the bowels is tcclinicnlly called hor- 
biiri/giii nr. 

At the noise ot the stamidnp of the hoofs of Ills stronp 
horses, nl the mshlnpof his chariots, and at the nimWiii.a 
ot his wheels, the fathers shall not look haek lo their chil- 
tlrctl for feeldeiiess of hands. ,fer. .\lvii. 3. 

rumblingly (rinn'blinp-li), nilr. In a nimbling 
nninner; with a ruinblinp sound, 
rum-blossom (ruin'blos'tim), )i. A pimple on 
the nose ennsed by excessive drinhinp; a rum- 
bud ; neiio rosnecn'. Coniitnrc grng-hki.rroiii, Uni- 
ilij.hinr.rnin. [Slanp.] 
umbo't(vni ■■ ■;. r 
HQO rnnilmorc. Ct.riimhnUion.'] A strong liquor: 
same ns riiiiA or rninhiillinn. 

Hawkins the hnatswaln and Derrick thequartennaster 
. . . were rcpalinp themselves with a can ot riimbo, after 
the fatiRiilnp duty of the day. Scoll, Pirate, x.v.xl.v. 

rumbo- (rnm'bo), it. [Cf. riinihoirlinc.J Eopo 
stolen from a doeltynrd, MfJniirni Snigtl.. 
rumboozo (rum-bUz'), ». [Early mod. E. also 
nnnhoirsc, roinJioirsc, ronic hoirrr, also ranihoozc, 
rniiihnn:, ranihnrc, ronihnsc; prob. < riini- (al- 
tered in some forma to rnni: sec + Itoore, 
loose", drink : seo boose.'] Originally, any al- 
coholic drink; a tipple; spccitieally, a mixed 
drink: a fanciful name given to several eonibi- 
nations. 

This howso is ns pood ns Home boiere. 

Harman, Caveat for Ciirsctors, p 118. 
This Bowse is liettcr then Hum-boiirc, 

It sets tho Gan a plglinp. 

Jlroine, Jovial Crew-, it 


I'liteli.r' (Wel.'-li, Wallaclis). — 2. A Eomiinee i-uynhoff (rnm'bo), ». [Prob.shortforr»whp(i-'e; 

language spoken in Etimnniii, the neighboring • ’ ‘ ‘ ” 

pttrls of the Aiistrinn cmi>irc, Bessarabia, tlio 
rimliis region, etc. 

Rumansh (ri>-miiiisb'),n.nud it. [Sco lloiiiansh,] 

Same ns Ilhicto-Hoiiiiinie. 

rumb, n, -SeO rhuinb. 

rum-barge (riun'biirj), n. [Cf. rnnihoosc,] 

A narni ilrink. lIiilkuTlI. [Pro v. Eng.] 



.rmnboo 2 e 

riot, a common cant word iised by French clowns, and 
other tippling companions ; it signifies rwin-ioo^c, as oiir 
gipsies call good-guzzlc, and comes from trtw, bibo, 

Urquhart, tr. of llabelais, ii. 1, note, 
Ilamhooz. A compound drink, in most request at Cam- 
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root is astringent, and has tonic, alterativt^ and anti- 
scorbutic properties. Besides dock and sorreU sec ca- 
nairjre, irild jne-^anf (under jne-plant), Woodirort, butter- 
dock, grccnsmice^ monk's-rhubarb, wiottntrt/n*r//iMbar& ; also 
cuts under atropal and obtuse. 


nainowz. iv cuiupuuiui uiiiiK, lu iijubi. requusL at i/ara- «_ ^ /x \ . a i.-.*. 

bridge, and is commonly niaclc of eggs, ale, wine, and rUinfUStia/H (rnin-fus ^aii), 11. A hot Clunk 
’ * ■ ' - -S 11 - . , made of eggs, beor, gill, sherry, cinnamon, nut- 

meg, sugar, etc. 

rumgumption (rum-gump'shon), v. [Also r«Hf- 
hlc-ffumptUmyrummcIgumjition^rummiUjumption; 
perhaps < ritm% good, excellent, + gumption : 
see gumption.'} Kough common sense; keen- 
ness of intellect; midorstanding. [Prov. Bug. 
and Scotch.] 

Thi^' need not try thy jokes to fathom. 

They want rurntjumption. 

Pcaltie, Address. {Jamieson.) 


sugar ; but iu summer of milk, witje, sugar, and rose- 
water. Blount's Glossorjraphy. 

rumbowline, n. See vombowUnc. 
rumbowling, n. [Cf. rumbnllion.J Grog: so 
called by sailors, 

rum-bud*(niin"bud),;f. Arum-blossom. [Slang.] 

Redness and eruptions generally begin with the nose; 
. . . they have been called rum-buds when they appear 
iu the face. 

Dr. Bush, Eftccts of Ardent Spirits. (Enofc. Diet.) 

rumbullion (rum-bupyon), ji. [Appnr. an ex- 


tonded form of Imitativoly^varicd, and rumgumptious (rinn-guinp'sbiis),^ a. [< rum- 

in sense 2 confused with other \vord>, as rum- gumpti{ou)^ -o«s*.] Sturdy in opinion; rough 
boo::c or rumho'^. Hence Cf. rumhowlmg.} and surly ; bold; rash. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

1. A groat tumult. UalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — rum-bole (rum'hol), u. A grog-shop; n gin- 

2. A strong distilled liquor. See the quotation, _mill: so called in opprobrium^ [Coll^q., U. S.] 


Rumicefe (ri>-mis'c-e ), n. pi. [K L. (Carl Anton 
Moyer, 1840), < Itumcjt ( Humic-) + -c/c.] A tribe 
of apotalous plants of the order Poiggonacew. 

It Is characterized by a six-parte«l or rarely four-parted 
perianth, six or nine stamens, short reemved stj'les dilated 
into bro.idly peltate or fringed etlgntns. llowcrs in clusters 
at till) nodes, attended Ijy a sheathing or concave bract, 
and Raves alternate on the stem or nnllcle. It includes 
the I genera Bheum, Ost/rin, Ituincr, and Emex, plants 
mainly <»£ the nortliern hetnisphcic. sometimes shrubby, 
and generally \\ ith conspicuous or vcrj'largc radical leaves. 

'-'ce cuts tiiidci Rmnex .md rhubarb. 

The sea has been rather rnuif/M'fhntif, I own . but then, rumiua u. Plural of rnm^n. 

. . . tI.iManam.ikesii5niiipleai.K'mls lUminal (ro'rai-nal), «. L=F. L. n/wi- 

’ ^ • j{rt//b\i’uniiua(iiig,<rffiMn»(-t«-),thotliroat,gnl- 

nim-clierry (rum'chcr'i), n. The wild black lot : see nf«n//rric.] Same as [Rare.] 

or cabinet ehorry, Pntnus scrotnm. of eastern , x / ■•/ - -x^ 

North America, in the forest it grows from co to oo ruminant (rd'mi-nant), a. and u. [= F. rnmi- ruminate (ro mi-nat), ci. 
feet high, and affords a Hue. liard, ligUt-brpwu or red , ^ rummuP = Pg. It. ruminantCy < h. 

timber. turn.nK .larUr v.th, eNpesure, inud, cstcotnol nw,i„a,-e, chow tl.o oud: 

SCO riimiiifitr.] I. «. 1. Rnmuiatiiig; chewing 
the cud; belonging to the Itiimniaiilifi, or hav- 
ing their characters. — 2. Hence, thoughttnl; 
rai'ditativo; quiet. 

Ii.i.l not even tltleit her lelsuic wUb tlio 


and riiml. 

The chief fudlingthey make in the Island 
alias Kill-Uivil, and this Is made of sugar canes distilled, 
allot, hellish, and terrible litiuor. 

MS. Bescrijylion o/ Barbados (IC-’d), quoted in 
IThc Academy, Sept, fi, ISSj, p. 15r». 

rumbustical (mm-bus'ti-kal), a. Same as ram- 
hus^fious, IlaUiu'clh [Prov. Eiig,] 
rumbustious (rum-bus'tyus), a. Same as rum- 
bustious. [Prov, Eng.] 


ruminative 

liarifies of the digestive system certain characteristic 
dental and cranial features : thus, there arc no upper in- 
cisors, except in the camel family, in any of the living ru- 
minants, and the uiulerincisorsbiteagainstacallous pad. 
At the present time these animals are found in nearlj' all 
parts of the world (not, however, in the Australian) ; they 
are comparatively pool ly represented in America, and oc- 
cur in the greatest numbers, both of individuals and of 
species, in Africa. Also called Pecora. See also cut un- 
der Tragidus. -r xi 

ruminantly (ro'mi-naut-li), aav. In tlio man- 
ner of a ruminant; by means of rumination, 
ruminate (ro'mi-uat), v.; pret. and pp. rinni- 
uated, ppr. riimiuatiug. [< L. ruminatiis, pp. 
of niminarc or rumiunri {> It. ruminarc ^ Sp. 
rumiar = Pg. ruminur = Pr. romiary rominar:= 
OF. F. rumincry F. dial, roumiry rouingcry run- 
go'y roinccTy roingcr, ritngcr), cbow the cud, ru- 
minate, < rumen {inmin-), tbe throat, gullet.] 

1. intrans. 1. To chew tbe cud, as a ruminant; 
l)ractiso rumination. 

Rxminaiing flocks enjoy the shade. 

Cowper, Heroism, 3. 32. 

2. To muse ; meditate ; think again and again ; 
ponder: as, to ruminate on misiortunos. 

This is that I itidgc of that text of the Psalmist, about 
the wliiche (maye it please the King of Henucn)that euen 
as my peniic hath written, my sonic may alwayes rumi- 
nate. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 108. 

He . . . rumixiates like an hostess that hath no arith- 
metic but her brain to set down her reckoning. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 262. 

II. trans. 1. Tochowagain. — 2. Totuniover 
in the mind; muse on; meditate over and over. 

Conduct me where, from company, 

I may revolve and ruminate my grief. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI , v. 5. 101. 


If in debt, let him rumiHnft; liow to pay liis debts. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 535. 


for cablnet-uoik, inside llnlsn, tic., and now becoming 
scarce. Tills tree, sometimea wrongly caUed P. rtVi^ini- 
nua, Is tlie source of the oindiinl uild-chern hark. Its 
sm.all, black, awcetisli, and bitter astringent fruit Is used 
to flavor liquors (whence the name). 

Rumelian. (rn-me'liau), a. and u. [Also llou- 
inclian; < PuincUa, also llounicHn (F, Ponnu'Uf ), 
•f -an.} 1. rt. Of or portaiiiing to RumoUa 

(originally, in a loose sense, the European pos- 
sessions of tho Sultan, sometimes excepting 
Kiiraania, Sorvia, and Bosnia: in a rostrioted 
sense, tho region soutli of Bulgaria), a TurkiMi 
cyalot of Ilnmolla was formed about isHO from parts of 
Albania and ilacedonla. rnstem Ilumclia nas an au- 
tonomous province on the Black .''Ca, foiined in 1&78, and 
united to Bulgaria in 18 n'. 

IL «. A native or an inhabitant of Rumclia, 
ospGcinlly in tho restricted sense. [Rare.] 
rumen (rS'mon), U.; pi. rumina (ro'ini-nii). [< 
L. rumen, the throat, gullet: see runiinatc.} 
1. Tho cud of a ruminant. — 2, Tho paunch or 
first stomach of a runiinniit ; tho largo.st of tlio 
four eompartmcnt.s of the ruminant stomach. 
It is the one which, with tlio reticulum or hrmejcomli. la 
eaten under the name of tripe called 

See cuts under and Trajulus. 

Rumex (ro'meks), ». [XL. (Linnauis, < 

L. rumex, f., somd {P. acclobUy etc.), so cnllcd 
from tho shape of the le.avcs, < rumes, m., a kind 
of lance.] A genus of 
apetalous plants of the 
order Pobjgonarcfc, type of 
the tribo Jiuniirnc. It Is 
characterized hy Its si.x stamens 
and its si.x- or rarely four-pnrted 
perianth, with the outer seg- 
ments unchanged in fruit, hut 
the three inner ones erect and 
verj'much enlarged, ofleu hear- 
ing a conspicuous grain or tu- 
licrclc resulting from a thicken- 
ing of the midrib. The includ- 
ed nut Is sharply threc-auglcd, 
but without w'ings. About ICO 
species Imve been enumerated, 
but the real number is much 
less. They are widely scattered 
throughnorthtcmpci ate regions, 
with a few native to the tropics 
and southern hemisphere. Many 
arc common weeds of cultivated 
grounds, and some are almost 
cosuiopolltau. They arc usual- 
ly perennial deep-rootIng herbs, 
rarely tall shrubs. They Ijcar 
united stlpirles (ocrctc), which 
are often transparent, at first 
aIieathing,Boon torn and vanish- 
ing. Tlic flowers arc in small 
hracted clusters at the nodc.s, of- 
ten forming terminal racemes or 
panicles. In the section Lapa- 
(hum, the dock, tho leaves are 
commonly large, undivided, and 

cordate or rounded at the base; i m 

in Acstnm, known n, «»rre!, they 

are small, commonly hastate, and toietin). a, .i male flower j 
permcatedhyanacidjulce. The ^i, a female flower. 



Mai if ago 

rtfj/uuffuf joy of uiicliixkcd tenderness. 

Ucorge Eliot, Middlcmarch, xxvill. 

II. u. All animal that chows tho oinl; any 
morahor of tho Itumumntiu. 

Ruminantes (ro-mi-nan'te/.), u. pi. [XL., pi. 
of L. riiminauit-).'^. ohowing tho cud: seo ru- 
minanf.] Tho original form of Jhimmantiu. 
ricff-<PJz}fr, 1792. 

Ruminantia tr<i-iui-uan'slii-jp, n. pi. [NL.. 
ncut. pi. of L. rumiuan(t-)s, chewing the cud: 
SCO rumtnniit.} A .soncs or section of artiodac- 
tyl ungnlatt* mammals; tho ruminants or ru- 
minating animals, or hoofed quadrupeds that 
chow tho oud. AH arc even-toed and clovcn-footcd, 
and have a com- 
{ilex stoinath of 
se^fial compait- 
ineuts, la llic larg- 
est ono of which 
food Is received 
without being 
chewed, to bo af- 
tenvard regurgi- 
tated or thrown up 
into tlic mouth, 
there chewed at 
tlic auimars lei- 
sure, and then 
swallowed again. 

In nearly all liv- 
ing ruininants tlic 
stomach lias four compartiiitnts, or Is quadripartite: these 
arc tlic rumen, j>aunch, <ir jUuin tripe; tho rfftcidum, or 
hnneyeowb fn;«*; the omaitiivi, 2 )mlterium, or manyjilics; 
and tlio abomasum or rennet-bag, succeeding one anotlior 
in the onler licro given. The two foi mcr belong to the car- 
diac division of the stomach, the two latter to the pyloric. 
Tho families of living niminaiits whose slomachB arc thus 
perfectly ijiiadrilocular are — (1) the Girafftd/c, or camelo- 
pards ; (2) the Saiffid/e (If leg.irded as distinct from tlio 
Borid/r)'. (3) the Jtorid.T, or cattle, Incinding also shceii and 
goats and all kinds of antelujies ^•xceptillg (4) the Atitilo- 
cajrnd/P ; and (.'») the ('ervidec. or <Ieer family. In the C’a- 
meluUe, or camels mid llamas, the stomach is imperfect- 
ly four parted. In the 
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T)i>ic.il Rumin mt Stomach (Sheep'. 

Su. rumen or p.iiincli j Fet, rcuculum or 
honcycomli, sliuwing .»l»coh. Ps. aMi.i 2 >uii). 
ps.»ltcilnni. or m.uiypliL-:: .^1, .ilioin.iMim or 
rennet o', CMipIi.iimj . /)«, Uuotlcnuiii 

lA’« iin«'|*cncc! , other Uiviiioti:. m section ) 


Tragididir It 1^ lri{>ar- 
tlfe, no psnltcriuiii be- 
ing developed. Several 
extinct families are iie- 
llevcd on otiicr grounds 
(tlieir Btomnelw being 
unknown) to Iinve be- 
longed .to (lie Ituminan- 
tia. The ruminants are 
collectively contrasted 
with those ungulates 
wlilch, thoilgh'nrtiodnc- 
tyljdo notruminate,and 
arcknown as Omnivnra, 
ns the swineand hippo- 
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Typic.vl Ruminant Dentition (Sheep). 

tnx, maxilln : toothlcsb pre- 

maxilla; i*. »•», three incisors o{ 

left side; t, left lower canine, hkc an 
incisor ,an<i tiw.illy call/'fl ohc: pm, 
up{>er nnd lower preinoltrs ; tn, nt, 
upper anil lower moKirs. 


[< L. ruininatus.pp. of 
rununarcoxruminan: sGoruminatCy v.] Iwhot., 
appearing as if chewed: noting a structure of 
the endosperm (albumen) of a seed which gives 
n mottled appearance to its section, and which 
results from tho infolding of a dark inner layer 
of the seed-coat into tlie lighter-colored matter 
of tlio ondo.spenn, as in tho nutmeg. Gocheh 
runiinated (ro'mi-nri-ted), a. [< ruminate + 
-cd'^.} Same as ruminate. 
ruminatingly (rii'mi-juT-ting-li), n. In a rumi- 
nating manner; ruminantly. 
rumination (rO-mi-nu'shon), n. [= F, rumina- 
tion rnnnna^uo^lt. ruminazionCy(,'Lj. rmni^ 
clicwing tho cud : see 1. 

Tho act or process of ruminating, or ohowing tho 
cud. Tile food of ruminants is entirely herbaceous, and 
consists cliiofly of grass. '1 bis is rapidly cropped by graz- 
ing, oud hastily swallowed, mixed with saliva. When its 
appetite is satisfied, tlic ruminant stands still, or oftener 
lies dow’n, generally on its side. Then occurs a spasmodio 
action of tho abdominal musclesandof thediaphrngm,likc 
nhtccup.w'hich forces a bolus of grass, sodden in the fluids 
of the paunch, up tho gullet and Into tho mouth, to be mas- 
ticated or cliewed at leisure. During this second chewing 
the cud Is mixed with more saliva, tlioronghly ground to 
pulp, and in this semi-fluid state it is finally swallowed. 
The eiopped gr.ass, when flrst swallowed, passes iitdifler- 
cnlly into either the rumen or the reticulum (which are 
in fact only tw’o compartments of the cardiac division of 
the stomach, tlie gullet entering t!ic stomach just nt their 
Junction), and in the ordinary peristaltic action of thestom- 
acli the fodder passes back and forth from one to the other. 
But there is an arrangement of muscular folds hy me.ans 
of wliicli a canal may bo formed tliat leads directly from 
the gullet past tho rumen nnU reticulum into the psalte- 
rium, and liy this channel the fond, when returned after 
the rumination, may bo conducted directly to the third 
stomach. Water drunk passes easily into any of the four 
stomaelis according to circumstances, Neither the paunch 
nor tlie Iionejconib is ever completely emptied of food; 
tlioy have been found partly flllcd with sodden fodder in 
animals which have stai veil to de.ath. It does not appear, 
ns has been supposed, that the reticulum Is specially 
concerned In modeling the boluses W’hieh are to be regur- 
gitated. The vcgui-gitalion is effected by tlio reversed peri- 
staltic action of the gullet. During the spasmodic action 
by which the sodden mass is driven against the opening 
of the gullet, and some of it forced into the gullet to be 
throw ti up, it is prevented from passing into the psaltcrium 
partly by tho nai rowness of the opening between the rctic- 
uluni and tlic psaltcrium, and partly by tho resistance of- 
fered to tho coarse mass by the close-pressed psaltcriaL 
leaves or layers, whicli net like a flne grating. But w’hen 
the massis swallowed again In its now pulpifled and semi- 
fluid state, and is directed to the psaltcrium by the con- 
formation of the p.arts, it readily so.aks in through the 
psaltcrlnl layers, .and thus reaches the abnnmsuni or fourth 
stomach, whore It is finally chymifled hy the action of the 
gastric Juice, to wliich it is not before subjected. Rumi- 
nation in man, wdicn it is pathological, is also called mery- 
dm. 

2. Tlio act of nirainating or meditating; a 
rausinpc or continued thinking on a subject; 
meditation or reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, . . . e.xtracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my t^•a^ els. in whicli my offen rumination wraps me in a 
most liumorous s.adnc.sa. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 10. 


potamus. The average size of ruminants among mammals n-T t^v^ n V< ruminnin -l- 

■ * c,aBhccpbt*ingoneoniieBmallcr species; they aro ruminative (io nu-n.i-U\ ), (7. ^ [\ luniinate •r 


iB large, J 

perfectly licrbivorous, and have in addition to the pecu- 


-trc.] 1. Ruminant; disiiosod to rumination; 



ruminative 

especially, given to mcclitation or thought. — 

2. M.arked by rumination or careful reflection ; 
well-considered. 

Such a tliiujr as philosophical analysis, of calm, riiminn- 
fii’C deliberation upon the principles of Rovernmcnt> . . . 
seems unknown to them. The Atlantic, LXIV. CIO 

ruminator (rd'mi-na-tpr), n. [= Sp. rtwiiiin- 
dor = It. ruminatorc, < LL. ruminator, < L. rumi- 
narc or ruminari, ruminate; see ruminate.'] 
One wlio ruminates or muses on any subject ; 
one who pauses to deliber.ato and consider. 

ruminet (rd'min), r. t. [< OF. ru7nincr,<. Ii.rumi- 
Hnrr, ruminate; soo ruminate.] To ruminate. 
As stndions scholar, he se^Uniminctk 
Ilis lessons giv n. 

Si/lccf-tcr, tr. of Du Ilartas’s Weeks, i. 0. 

rumkin^t (rum'kin), n. [Also ruml'oij ro})ili)i, 
romcl'in ; perhaps for ^^rnmuicrl'in, < rummer + 
-lin,'] A Idiid of driiilcing-vossel; a rummer. 
Gayton. 

Wine ever flowing In large Saxon romclcins 

About my board. 

Sir ir. Darenant, 'J’ho Wits, iv. 2. 

rumkin- (rum'kiu), u. [Pcrliaps < rump + 
A tailless fowl. JIalliwvlh [Prov. Eng.] 

rumly (rum'li), (i(U\ [< rum‘^ + -ly^.] Iti a 

rum manner: finolj*; well: often used ironi- 
cally. See raw/-, a. [ISlnng.] 

We straight betook oursches to the lloo7ing ken ; and, 
ha\ ing linbb’d rumly, we concluded an everlns>ting fiieml- 
ship. Jt. lleod, English Iloguo (10tl.'>X ‘pioted iii I’ihton- 
iTurner’s A’agrants and Vagrancy, p. G21. 

rummage (rum'aj), v. ; prot, and pp. rummnyrd, 
ppr. rummatpuff. [Early mod. E. rummayc, 
*rommnyc, rommidfjc, rumufH, roomogc ; < room- 
age, //.: sec roow/w</r.] I. irons. If. To adjust 
tlio roomago or cni»acity of (a ship) witli refer- 
ence to tlie cargo ; arrange or slow tlie cargo of 
(a sliip) in the hold; (‘specially, to clear by tlio 
removal of goods: as, to rummage a sliip. 

Vse jonr indenonr and falthfull diligence In charging, 
discharging, lading againe, and roitmatnun of (lie hnmc 
shippe. lluUuyt'f Voyoue^, 1. 2:{| 

2. To move to and fro tlie cont(’iits of, ns in a 
search; ransack; hunt through; e.xidore: ns. 
to rummagf a trunk. 

By this tune the English knew the r.*>gwood Trees as 
gruning; and. nnilerstamhng their ^al 1 u^ began to n/ni- 
mage other t\>a'>lH of the Main in i>carch of it. 

Dampicr. Nonages, II il. 47. 

Upon this they fell again to romoyr the uill 

Sin,ft, Tale at ji Tnh, IL 

At Ion nntcr I went on board : and tliongli I tbonglit I 
had n/nu/in//ef/ tlu* eabln so clfoctnalh as that nothing 
mon* eoiild he found, )ct I <ll'‘e*)\ertd a Incker witli 
dmwers In it. /w/o.\ KobliiMui rru»ue, i^. 

Ilortense was rumma nii'f her tlrawers nn stairs- an 
unaccountahlc occupation, in w hit Ii che »>pent a large jHir* 
tlon of eai h daj, an'.mgiiig, dls.arrangiiig, rt •nrmnglng, 
and countei-arranging. Charloftc I!r<int>, .shlrlej, \l. 

3. To set in motion ; stir; liencc, sjiceilieally, 
to mix liy stirring or soiiu' other ferm of agilu* 
tion: as. to rummage a liipiid. 

The Fener . . now jaisting sometimes paw “Ing, 
Ellen a** the matter, all lliei'c changes causing, 

Is rojMwii I'frd with motions t-lowe nr (julck 
In fcelili bodies (d the Ague sick 

Sylved' r, tr. of Du B.irtas’s M eeks, li , The Turles 

When linings aie pul Into ca-ka of wine, and are stirred 
round and ronml witligri'.it ulneitj liya sliek Inlroiluced 
at the shlve hoK-. that is c.dU*l rummuuiiig a cask ; ninl if 
the cask Is (piile full to tlu- Iring a little w ill erllow in 
60 doing. C. .1. iron/, N anil (/., 0th 6er.. IX. 47^. 

If rummayi it well together, the whole (mixture) bhonhl 
be clear and bngiiC in one d i> s time. 

S]i<nif' h'licyc. Maiw/., I. 223 

4. To bring to light liy M*architig. 

W'e'll go In a body and rutninagc out the badger In 
Birkcnwood-b'ink. .sVo//, Bob Iloy, xil. 

The two ladies ritinvia‘H’d up out of the recessi-s of their 
nicmor}, such honad stories of lobbei) ainl murder that 
I (luilo ijuaked in nn bliueH, Jfry. iiafhell, Cranford, x. 

II. intrau-y. If. To arrange or stow the cargo 
of n shij) in tin* liold. 

nine the mxstei nr Uoatswainc, or him that will take 
upon him t<i roma'/e, a good iewar«l foi his lalionr to see 
the g«»od6 well luniagcd Ilal.luiitu I’liyagcs, I 3(X). 

2. To scarcli narrowly, osjiccially by moving 
about and looking among tlu* tliing.s in the 
place searched; execute a search. 

ni merely relate what, in spite of the pains 
I have taken to rummage among his remains, 

No edition of shakspeare I've met with contains. 

Ilarham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. G8. 
So they fouml at Babylon, . . . 

In rummaging among the raiilic«. 

A certain eolfer. liruirning, Sordcllo. 

3t. To make a stir, bustle, or disturbance. 

I speak this tlie rather to prevent . . . tlic imprudent 
romaging that is like to bo in England, from Viiiagcs to 
Townes, from Townes to (’llles, for ('Innclies sake, to the 
undoing of .Societies, Fiiemlahips, Kindreds, Families. 

iV. Ward, Simple (Johler, p. 4r>. 
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rummage (mm 'aj), 71. [< riimmaffc, v.] 1. The 
act of rummaging, in any sense; the act of 
searching a place, especially by turning over 
the contents. — 2. A stirring or bustling about ; 
a disturbaneo ; an upboaval. 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-hasto and rmnage in the land. 

Shak., Ilamlc^ i. 1. 107. 

There is a new’ bill xvliich, under the notion of prevent- 
ing clandestine marriages, has made . . . a general 7T/m* 
mage and reform in tlic ollicc of matrimony. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 384, 

3. Lumber; rubbish. JIalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
— Rummage sale, a clcarlng-out sale of unclaimed goods 
nt docks, orof miscellaneous articles left in a warehouse. 

rummager (rum'aj-er), [Early mod. E. rom~ 
agevy roomager ; ‘ rummage, v.y 4- -cri.] If. 
One who arranges or stows the cargo on a ship. 

Tlio master must proiiido a perfect mariner called a 
Jtnmager. to rniingc and bestow nil marclinndizc in such 
place ns is coniienicnt. Ilalluyt's Voyages, III. 802. 

2. One who searches. 

The smuggler exercises great cunning, and docs his ut- 
most to outwit the customs rummager. 

Set. Amer., N. S., LIX. 372. 

rummer (rum'6r), v. [< D. roemcr, formerly 
also romcr, = G,rdmcr = Sw. rcmmarc, a drink- 
ing-glass; said to bo orig. G. (used forPhenisb 
wine according to Phillips; cf. ‘^Rhenish rum- 
mers” in the first quot.), and so called because 
used in the lldmcr-saal at Frankfort (Skent), lit. 
‘hall of the Romans^: Jidmer, < Korn, Romo; 
saal, hall (see sale-), Cf. rumldu^.'] A drink- 
ing-glass or -cup ; also, a cupful of wine or other 
liquor. The nnmc Is especially given to the tall and 
phowy glfip^e**. nearly cylindrlcn! In form and witliout 
Ptein, which iiic identined with (tcnnan glassware of the 
flcvcntcenth century. 

Then ithcnisli rumwierK walk tlie round, 

In bunipeiR ever}' King is crown’d. 

Dryden, To Sir George Elheregc, 1. 4.^». 

Ordered in a whole bottle of the iicst port the beggarly 
place could afiord — tossed It otf In an ecstacy of two n/in- 
tnrry, and died on the spot of pheer Joy. 

Modes AmOro’dan/r, Sept., 1832. 

rummilgumption (rum'jl-gHmp''shoii), n. 
S;imo !ih riinihleijUH)]>tinn. 

rummle (rmu'l)i r. A (linlcotal form of rumhte. 

rummyl (nun'i), a. [< rutnt + -;/>.] Of or 
porlaming lo rum; as, a rummy flavor. 

rummy- (nim'i), «. (< rum- '+ - 1 / 1 . j Kum; 
(pioor. [.Slaiig.J 

Although a codger. 

Now Iht to what I pay. 

Old Song, in N. and Q., 7tii scr., IX. 07. 

rumneyf, romneyt (nnn'nij. «. [<ME. rumuey, 
romney, romiiay, < ()1'\ *romcutc, < It. romania, 
" a kind of excellent wineiii Italy, like inalmc- 
si(‘”(Florio), so called from Napoli di llomania, 
in the Morea, where it was orig, produced.] A 
kind of sweet w?ne. 

I.arkjs In liol Pchow, Indj.s for to pyk, 

Good drynk therlo, 1 )c>up and fyiie, 
lUwet <)f allniayne. r<»mn/Ti/ and wyln. 

Jiel. Anttg., 11. 30. {llalUirell.) 

All black whiep, o^or-hot. coinpoimd, strong, thick 
<lrlnkp ns tniisi'adiiie. iniiliusle. nllegnnt. n/nui.v. brown 
bastanl. nietiu-glen. and the like. . . . arc hurtful in this 
case. Jiurton, Anat. of .Mel., p. 70. 

Malmsc), romney, pack, anil «»tlKT sweet wines. 

S. Vuirell, Taxes ill England, IV. 80. 

rumor, rumour (rd'mor), a. [< ME. n/w/oar, 
romour, reumor, < OF. rumour, rumor, remoury 
rumour, F. rumour = Pr. rimor, rumor = Sp. Pg. 
rumor = It, rimttre, romorr, noise, rumor, = 1). 
rumoer = G, Dan. Sw. rumor, noi.se, uproar, < 
L. rumor, a noise, rumor, murmur; cf. L. ra- 
miftearc, proclaim, LL. rumitaroy spread rc- 
I»orts; Skt.*v/F//, hum, bray. Cf. ritm//fr.] 1. A 
confused and indistinct noise; a vague sound; 
a munnur. 

And whan these com on tlicr was po prctc tollc and 
rmnour of iioysc that wonder It was to heere, and ther- 
with a-roo.s po gretc a diiste that tlie cleir sky wax all 
<lcrk .Vrr/»M (E. E. T, S,), Hi. 303. 

I pniy >on, bear mo liciico 
From fortli tlic noise and rumour of tlie field. 

Shak , K. John, v. 4. 45. 
For many a week 

Hid from the wide world’s rumour by tlic grove 
Of poplars xvlth tlielr noise of falling showers, 

And evcr-tremulous nspcn-trccs, he lay, 

Tennyson, I,ancclot and Elaine, 

2. Flying or popular report; the common voice. 
liutnour doth double, like tlic voice and echo, 
nie numbers of the fear’d. 

fi’/irtA-., 2ircn. IV.,iH. 1.07. 
Fame Is no plant Hint prows on mortal soil, 

Nor In the glistering foil 

Set olf to tlie world, nor In broad n/mowr lies, 

Milton, Lycldas, 1. 80. 

Tliat talkative maiden, /tumor, though . . . figured ns 
a youthful winged beauty, . . . Is in foct a very old maid, 


rumple 

xvho puckers her silly face by the fireside, and really docs 
no more than chirp a wrong guess or a lame stoiy into 
the ear of a fellow'-gossip. George Eliot, Felix llolt, viii. 

3. A current report, with or without foimda- 
tion; commonly, a story or statement passing 
from one person to another without any known 
authority for its truth; a mere report; a piece 
of idle gossip. 

When ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, he ye 
not troubled. ilark xiii. 7. 

I find the people strangely fantasied ; 

Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams. 

Shale., K. John, iv. 2. 145. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should bo to aftertirae, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? 

Tennyson, "Morte d’Arthur. 

4. Fame; reported celebrity; reputation. 

Great Is the rumour of this dreadful knight. 

Shak., 1 Hen. \J., ii. 3. 7. 
Go forth, and let the rumor of thee run 
Through every land that is beneath the sun. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 277. 

5t. A voice ; a message. 

I have heard a rumour from the Lord, and an ambassador 
is sent unto the heathen, saying, Gather ye together. 

Jer. xlix. 14. 

= S 3 m. 2 and 3. Talk, gossip, hearsay. 

rumor, rumour (ro'mqr), v. t. [< rumor, ?/,]_ 
To report ; tell or circulate by report; spread" 
abroad. 

Rumour it abroad 

That Anne, my wife, is sick and like to die. 

Shak,, llicli. III., iv. 2. 51, 
Where nothing is examined, weighed, 

But as 'tis rumoured, so believed. 

D. Jonson, The Forest, iv., To the Workl 

rumorer, rumourer (L-ci'mor-er), n. [< rumor 
■+• -o-i.] Ono wlio rumors; a spreader of re- 
ports; a teller of news. [Rare.] 

Go SCO this ritmourcT whipp’d. Shak., Cor., iv. 0, 47. 

rumorous (ro'mqr-us), <7. [Formerly also n/- 
mourous; < OV,''rumorcux = Sp. It. rumoroso, 
noi.sy, < ML. rumorosus, < L. rumor, noise, ru- 
mor: SCO rumor,'] 1. Of tlie nature of rumor; 
circulated by popular report. [Rare.] 

This bearer will tell you what w’chear of certain rumor- 
ous surmises at N. and the neighbouring towns. 

Sir 11. IFo/Zon, Jteliquifc, p. 377. 

2, Coufused or indistinct in sound; vaguely 
board ; murmuring. [Rare.] 

Clashing of amiours, and the rumorous sound 
Of the stern billows. In contention stood. 

Drayton, Moses, Hi. 

rump (rump), u. [< ME. rumpe, appar. < loci. 
rumpr = Sw. rumpa = Dan. rumpe, rump (the 
Scand. fonus appar. from tlio D. or LG.), = 
MD. rompc, D. romp, a l)ody or trunk, = jMLG. 
LG. rump zsi MIIG. G. rumpf, tho bulk or tnink 
of a body, a trunk, carcass, hull.] 1. Tlic tail- 
end of an animal ; tlio bimlor parts; the back- 
side or buttocks; tcchnicnllv, the gluteal or 
uropygial region; the iiropygium. Sec sacrum 
and uropygium, — 2. Figuratively, the fag-end 
of n tiling. Spccincally [enp 1, in 7711.7. the fag-end 
of the I/ong rarllamcnt, after the expuBion of the major- 
Hv of its memhers, or Pride’s Pnipe, by Cromwell in 1048. 
'l lic Bump was forcibly ilissolved by Cromwell in 1053, 
but was afterward reinstated on two different occasions 
for brief periods. Also called Rumjt rarliament. 

rump (ruinp),r. t, [< rumjf, ?/.] To turn one’s 
bncK upon. [Rare.] 

Tliis mythologick Deity was Plntus, 

The gr.uul Divinity of Cash, 

M’ho, ^^hen be trumps ns rpiitc, and won’t salute us, 
If uc arc men of Commerce, then we smash. 

Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 129. (DanV/f.) 

rump-bone (rump'bon), ». Same as sacrum, 

rumpert (rum'per), ?/. [< rum}> + -rrl.] One 

who was favorablo to, or "was a member of, the 
Rump Parliament. Sec rump, 2. 

*11118 day, according to order, Sir Arthur appeared at 
the House ; wliat was done I know not, hut tliere was all 
the rumjKrs almost come to the House today. 

J'cpys, Diary, Slarch 7, IGGO. 

Neither was tho art of blasphemy or free-thinking in- 
vented by the court, , . . but first bi ought in by thcfanatick 
faction, towards the end of their power, and, after tlic res- 
toration, carried to M’hitehnll by tlic converted rumpers, 
witli verj’ good reason. Swi/t, Polite Conversation, Int. 

rump-fedt (rump'fefl), a. [< rump +fed, pp. of 
feed.] Fed on oflnl or scraps from the kitchen 
(according to Nnres, fed, or fattened, in tho 
rump; fnt-hottomed). [K.aro.] 

Aroint tlicc, witch ! the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. C. 

rumple (mm'pl), v. f. ; pret. and pp. rumpled, 
ppr. rumpling. [A var. of rimple, q. v.] To 
xvrinkle; mako unovou; form into irregular iu- 
cqualities. 

Tho peremptory Analysis, that yon ii ill c.ill it, I bclccvc 
will bo so hardy as once more to unpinne your spruce fas- 
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run 


tiilious oratory, to rumple her laces, her frizzles, and her 
boblns, though she wince and fling never so Teevislily. 

On Def. of Humb. Kemonst. 
Wc all know the stor>' of the princess and her mmpUd 
rosedeaf felt through half-a-score of blankets. 

Whyte Melville, White Hose, II, xi. 

rumple (rum'pl),ji_. [Avar, of riuyjJe, q. v. C£. 
rumple, I-.] A wi'inlvle ; a fold ; a ridge. 

And yet Lucretia's fate would bar that vow ; 

And fair Virginia would her fate bestow 
On Eutila, and change her faultless make 
For the foul rumjyle of lier camel-back. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 

rumpless (rump'lcs), o. [< rump + -ic-w.] Ilav- 
iiig 110 tail : specifically noting male or female 
specimens of the common lien so cliaraeterized. 
Tlie lack is not only of the tail-feathers, but of 
muscular and bony parts of tlie rump. 

Mumplcss fowls are those in which the coccj’geal verte- 
bra? are absent; there is consequently no tail. I5y cross- 
ing, rmnplm breeds of any variety can be produced. 

Eneyc. Brit., XIX. 04G. 

rumply (rump'li), a. [< rumph- -f -t/l.] Euin- 
pled. [Golloq.] 

rump-post (rump'post), ii. Tlie sharc-bono or 
pygostyle of a bird. Cotics. See ent under 
pyijosUllc. 

rump-steak (rump'stSk), n. A beefsteak cut 
from the thigh near the rump. 

After dinner was over he observed that the steak was 
tough; “and yet, sir,” returns he, “bad as it wa‘<. it seemed 
a rumihBteak to mo." Voldymiih, Essays, xiii. 

rumpus (rmu'piis), h. [Perhaps iinitalivo, basod 
on ruwblCf rimhu.stical, rumhiistions, etc,] An 
uproar; a disturbance; a riot; a noisy or dis- 
orderly outbreak. [Colloq.] 


My dear Lady Hah, jon'll be shock'd, I'm afraid, 

When you hear the sad rutn])u<f your Ponies liave made. 

Moore, Twopenny Pust-Pag, letter 1. 

She Is a young lady with a will of her own, I f.incy. 
Extremcly weU-tltted to make a rnwi/uw. 

Ucoryc Eliot, Daniel Peronda, xil, 

rumseller Ci’uin'sePCT), n. One who sells ruin; 
hence, one who sells iutoxicnlin^: liquors of any 
kind: specifically, the keeper of n nuushop. 
[U. S.] 

rumshop (rura'shop), n. A shop where iiitoxi- 
ca^in" Uquor.s are sold. [U. S.} 

rum-shrub (rum'shrub), », A liquor of which 
rum is a principal injrrodionf. (a) nnmfla^ou-d 
with omngc-jnieeand sweetened and allowed to btaiid for 
a long time lieforc use : a kind of hoine-niadecordial. (b) 
A drink made hy mixing nun Avith oi-ange , leiium , »»r 
llme*julcc, the peel of the same fruit, milk, and some- 
times other ingiudients : this is strained and usual!} hot- 
tied for keeping. 

rumswizzle (rura'.s\ny/l), u. [Perhaps < runi~, 
good, oxcellent. + a drink made of alo 

and beer mixed (fancifully api)li(Ml to clotli 
that possesses the quality of resisting wot).] 
A cloth made in Ireland* from pure wool tin- 
dyed, and valuable bocaiiso of its power of re- 
pelling moisture. 

run^ t*. ; pret. you (somotimos nni), p]>. 

ra?qppr. runniiKj. [K. dial, or Sc. also r/n, nn; 
< rinnen, ri/nufii, rciincu (prot. rdii. nut, 
pi. and pp. rttuucii, ronuoi, rininr, rounr; tho 
mod. E. Iiaving taken tho vowel of the pp. also 
in the inf.), < AS. nnufiu (pret. ran, pi. nuuion, 
pp. gcritniicn), iisnully transposed cornau, ininn, 
iernau, grnau (pret. arn, orn, pi. union, pji. 
ni’iicu) (>ME, cnini^ etc.; see eora^), run, flow, 
= OS. riinian = OFrics. riuua, rciiiia = MD. 
riiuicn, rcniiciu ruuncii = riniioi. flow, rrii~ 
iieiij run, =OHG. rinnati, flow, swim, nin, JIIIO. 
rinnen, Gr. rinnen, run, flow (pret. raini, pj). <je- 
ronnen), = Icel. rinnn, later renna = Sw. rinna 
= Dan. rindr, flow, rende, run, = Goth, rinnau, 
run; also causative, OS. rennian = OHG. rrn~ 
7ian, ilHG. G. rennen = Gotlj. rannjan, cause to 
run; prob., with prc.sent formative -a, < %/ ren, 
run (ef. rmcl), perhaps akin to Skt. -/or or ri, 
go. Hence nit, run, n., ntnaivni/, runnel, ren- 
W»ci.] i.intnnti^. 1. To move swiftly by 
using the legs; go on tho legs more rapidly 
than in walking; hcnco, of animals without 
legs, to move swiftly by an energetic use of 
the macliinery of locomotion: as, a running 
whale. In bipedal locomotion tlic usual distinction be- 
tween runniny and icaVdivj Is, that in running each foot 
in turn leaves the ground before the other reaches it. In 
zoology, usually, to run means to move tlic legs of uach 
side alternately, whether fast or slow— being thus distin- 
guished, not from lea/A-, but from any locomotion In which 
the opposite legs move together, as in Jumping, leaping, 
or hopping. 

Frerca and faitours that on here fete rennen. 

Biers Ploianan (B), Ii. 182. 

And as she runs, the hushes in the way. 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face. 

Shah, Venus and Adonis, 1, 871. 


Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is Just begun. 

Shelley, To a Skylark. 
SpcciHcally — (a) Of the horse, to move with the gait dis- 
tinctively called a rim. See runt, 1(a). (&) To take part 
in a race : as, to run for the stakes, or for a place ; said of 
horses or atliletes. 

Know ye not that tliey which run in a race run all, but 
one rcceivoth the prize? So run that yo may obtain. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. 

(c) To take part in a hunt or chase: as, to run with tho 
hounds. 

2. To make baste; hasten; buiTy, often with 
suddenness or violence; rush. 

Thanne the! Ictc blowe an horn in the maistcr toure, 
and than ronne to armes thourgh the town. 

Merlin (K. E. T. S.), 11. 107. 
A kind heart ho linth ; a woman would run through fire 
and water foi such a kind heart. 

Shah, M. W. of W., iii. 4. 107. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

Milton, Comus, I. 3C3. 
"Pis habitual to them to run to the .Succour of those they 
see In Danger. Steele, Orlef A-la-Modc, Pref. 

3. Toflee; retreat humedly or secretly; steal 
away; abscond; desert: often followed by 
atvag or oJ}\ 

The x»acns that cr were so sturnc. 

Hi guniie aicei ume. 

Kiny Horn (E. E T. S.), p. 25. 
That same man that renneth atvaie 
Maic again light, an other dale. 

Udall, tr. of Erasnms's Apophthegms, p. 372. 
My conscience w ill serve me to run horn this Jew, my 
master. Shah, M. of V., ii. 2. 2. 

I fojgot to say Cairat run njT a month ago. . . . Mr. 
Orleison hascxiicid Inin forntn/itiiy 

Hood, School for Adults. 

4. To more, especially over a definite course ; 
said of inanimate things, and with tlie most 
varied applications; bo propelled or borne 
along; travel; pursue a course; specifically, 
of a sliip, to sail before the wind. 

And runniny under a certain island wlilch is called 
Clauda, wc had much woik to come hy the boat. 

Acts xxvii. 10. 

Tliou . . think st It nuicli to tread the oozo 
<lf tlio salt deep, 

To run upon tlie sharp wind of the north. 

Shah, Tempest, I. 2. 254. 
Fsti ran the iinke«l moon across 
The hotisulcss ocean's huav ing field. 

Tennyson, llie Voyage. 
Squalls 

Uan hlacK u'er the sea's f.ace. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

5. To perform a regular passage from place to 
place; ply: ns, the boats run daily; a train 
runs every hour. — 6. To JIoav. <a) To flow In any 
manner, ebiul> or lapldly ; move, as a sticam, the sand in 
an hour-glass or the like. 

Ill tlio tur tiler is a wclle 
.Sntlie cler hit is ulth nllc, 

He urneih in o pipe of bras 
Winder so hit iied was. 

Kiny Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 57. 
In the dede Sec rennethe the I'loiu Joidan, and there it 
dycthe; for M rennethe no furthennore. 

MandcvfiUc, Travels, p. 102. 
The fourth [current of lava 1, at la Toirc, Is that n Inch rtni 
at the great eruption on the fifth of May. 

]*ococl'c. Description of the East, II. H. 
(5) To 8pre.ad on a surface ; spread and blend togetber : 
as, colors run in washing. 

An Arcadian hat of green sarcenet, . . . not so very 
much stained, except where (lie occasional storms of rain, 
Incidental to a militar}’ life, had ennsed the green to rwn. 

T. Hardy, The Trumpet-Jfajor, ii. 

7. To giro passage to or discharge a fluid or a 
flowing substance, as tears, pus, tlic sand of 
an hour-glass, ole. 

Mine eyes shall weep sore, and run down with tears, 
because the Lord’s flock Is carrlcil awny captive. 

.Ter. xiii. 17. 

I slioiihl not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I slioiild think of shallows and of flats. 

Shah, il. of V., i. 1. 25. 
llic jest will make his eyes run, i* faith. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
IlcckjiT red ran mony a elieugh. 

Burns. Battle of Sherlff-AIuIr. 
.SpecIRcally— (ff) In /imndiny, said of a mold when the 
molten metalworks out through the parting or through 
some Interstice, crevice, or lircnk : as, the mold runs. (6) 
In organ-huildiny, said of the air in a wliul-clicstwlieu it 
leaks into a channel. 

8. To becomr fluid; fuse; melt. 

As wax dissolves, ns Ice begins to run, 

And trickle into drops before the sun. 

So melts the youth. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Melamorph., Iii. 
If the arches arc flred too liot, they will run or stick to- 
gether. C. T, Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 147. 

9. To extend from point to point; spread by 
growth, or expansion, or development of any 
kind: as, the flames ran through the grass. 


The Are ran along upon tlie ground. Ex. ix. 23. 

10. To creep or trail; spread by runners; 
overrun; twine or climb in any manner: said 
of plants : as, the vino ran up the porch. 

Beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Runniny over the club-moss burrs. 

Emerson, Each and All. 

11. To go through normal or allotted move- 
ments; be in action, motion, or operation; 
operate; work: as, the machines run night 
and day; the hotel is running again. 

Rudcles [curtains] rennande on ropes. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green KniyhtiE. E. T. S.), 1. 857. 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue that runs so roun<lly in thy head 

Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 

Shah, Rich. II., ii. 1. 122. 

You've been runntnjr too fast, and under too high pres- 
sure. You must take these weiglits olf the safety valve, 

. . , Bank your fires and run on half steam. 

Bret Harte, Gabriel Conroy, x.xvl. 

A storage, or secondarj', battery makes it possible to 
have a reservoir of electricity, from which a supply can 
be obtained when the dvnamos are not running. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 303. 

12. To strive for any ond; especially, to enter 
a contest for offiee-'or honors; specilically, to 
stand as a candidate for election; as, three 
candidates aro running for the presidency. 

He has never failed in getting such offices as he want- 
ed, the record of his runniny being about as good as that 
of any man in tlie country. The Nation, XI. 1. 

Z., who has written a few witty pieces, and who, being 
rich .and an epicure, is runniny for the Academy on the 
strengtli of his good dinners. 

Harper's May., LXXVin. 518. 

13. To go on; goby; pass or glide by ; elapse. 

since she isliving, let the time rnn on 
To good or bad. Shah, Cymbcline, v. b. 128. 

She does well and wisely 
To ask tlic counsel of U»o ancient’st, madam ; 

Oiir years have run through many things she knows not. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, i. 4. 

How runs the time of day? 

Ford, Perkin Waibeck, iii. 1. 
Mcnlly rnn the years, seven happy years. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

14. To pass; proceed; advance; take a cer- 
tain course or direction, specifically— (a) To ad- 
vance In a glvenllne of change, development, growth, con- 
duct, experience, etc.; especially, to pioceod from one 
state to another: as, to run to seed; to run to waste; 
to nm to w ecds (said of land) ; to run into danger ; hence, 
to become: ns, to run mad; often followed by a predicate 
adjective, or by in, into, or to. 

They think it strange that ye nm not with tliem to tlie 
same excess of riot. 1 Pet. iv. 4. 

At Ids own shadow let the thief run mad. 

Himself himself seek e\ ery hour to kill ! 

Shah, J.ucieco, 1. 0D7. 

We have run 

Through cv ly change that Fancy, at the loom 
Exhausted, 1ms had genius to supply. 

Cou'per, Task, ii. 007. 

He ran headlong into the boisterous vices which prove 
fatal to BO many of the ignorant and the brutal. 

Southey, Runyan, p. 13. 

It is not only possible l)Ut (|nite probable that these 
last two [eowsl were more iiilluenucd by the individual 
tendency to “nm dry' " tlian by the extra grain feed la tho 
ration. Science, XV. 24. 

Ilcncc — (5) To tend or incline ; have a proclivity or gen- 
eral tendency; he favorable: us, his inclinations run to 
public life : followed by in, into, to, or touarrf. 

Tlint spot of spysej my^t nedes sprede, 

Ther such ryclie .3 to rot [locd] is rumicn. 

Poems {c(\. Morris), I. 20. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice wliieli the more ilan’s 
nature runs tv, the more ought law to weed it out. 

Bacon, Revenge (ed. 1887). 

A man's nature runs either to heihs or weeds; therefore 
lot him seasonably water tlio one, and destroy the other. 

Bacon, Mature in Men (ed. 18b7). 

The temper.ato climates usuully run into moderate gov- 
ernments, and the c\ti ernes into despotic power. 

Suift, Sentiments of C’h of Eng. Sian, ii. 

A birthplace 

Where tlie richness ran to flowers. 

Brcncniny, Paracelsus, 
(c) To pass in thought or notice; go cursorily, as in a 
hasty inspection, review, or summary' : as, to run from one 
topic to another; torwn through a list ora hill : generally 
followed by through or over. 

The eyes of the Lord run to and fro thioughont the whole 
earth. 2 Chron. xvl. 0 . 

So of the rest, till wo have qiiitcrim through, 

And wearied all the fables of the gods. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. C. 

If I write anything on a black Man, I run over in my 
Mind all the eminent Persons In the Nation who are of 
that Complcction. Addison, Spectator, No. 202. 

(rf) To continue to think or speak of something ; dw'ell in 
ihonghiorwntds; harp: as, his mind or his talk runs con- 
tinually on his tronhlcs : followed hy on or upon. 

If they see a stagc-plny, they run upon that a w'eek af- 
ter. Burton, Anat. of ilel., p. 238. 



run 


when wo dosiro nnylhiiiK, our minds run wholly oii the 
gootl circumstances of it ; when it is olitaiueu, our lunuls 
run wholly on the bad ones. Sivi/t. 

(e) 'J’o pass by slight gradations or changes ; blend or merge 
giadually* with as, colors that ruju'nto one another. 


Observe how system info system runs. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 25. 


(/) To migrate, as fish; go In a school. 
Salmon run early In the year 

Fortm'ijhwj 


K S., XLI. 400. 


15. To have n certain direction, coiu’so, or 
track; exteiul; stretch: as, the street runs cast 
and west. 

The ground cloath of silucr, richly cmhroUlcred with 
golden Sunns, and about euciy Sunne rn?i a trailc of gold, 
imitating Indian worke. , . , 

Chapman, Masque of iliddle Temple and Lincoln s Inn. 

Searching the ulcer uith my probe, the Rinus rim up 
above the orifice. irisniinn, Suigeiy. 


And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many*tower'd Camolut. 

Tcniijison, Ladj of iShalolt, i. 
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“had this year, better the next.”— We must take things 
rough ami smooth as they ran. 

Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. 1. 

The disputes between tlio King and the Parliamcntrim 
vcryhiglu Walpole, letters, II. 511, 

An age when SanriansrM« ridiculously small. 

George Eliot, Thcophiastus Such, iii. 
In 1795 and 1790 . * . Ibc pi ice of ulicnt ran far be- 
yond tlie statutory 51s., viz., to 75s. the {piartcr. 

S, Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 11. 
When IlaiTcls arc sold as tlicj' rim, tiio temi ‘‘as tlicy 
rim” siiall be understood to refer to the condition ns to 
coopciagc only. 

New York Produce Exchange Deport (18SS-0), p. 279. 

21. To rest, ns oil a foundation or basis; turn; 
hinge. 

2>Inch upon this ilddlc ntiw the wisdom of the world. 

Shak., M. for .M., iii. 2. 242. 
It is a confcdciating nilh lilm to whom (he fiacriflec is 
offered ; for upon Hint the apostle's nignincnt runs. 

Up. Atterhurij. 

22. Ill music, toiierforin a run or similar figure. 


16. To have a eorlain form, tenor, or purport; 
"bo written orcxiirobsod: as, tin* arguiuont rmia 
as follows. 

They must — . . . 

For so run the conditions — lea\e thoae rcmnruits 
Of fool and featlior that thej g<»t in 1 lanee. 

Shah ,Hen. VllL, i 9. 24. 

Once on a time (pu n</is the fable) 

A country mmihe. tight Ini'^idlabU', 

Iteceivtd a to« n inoubu at his board. 

J'i'pc, Imit. of lloiaee, II. vi. l.'i". 
That Matthew s nuiubeih run with case 
Each man of Loimnon Reuse ngu’cs I 

Coii;*ir, Epistle to liobert Llojd, 

17. In laic: To have legal authority or el- 

feet; be ill force. 

It cannot be said that the r.niperor's w ills run In It ex- 
cept In some few* aetllcd dtsli lets. 

.U/irn.Timi, No p. 202 . 

The Oucen’e mtU, it has been remaiktd, cannot be s.ijd 
to rwii tu huge paits«if Ireland w hile iii cvci j i» u t of I ho 
Unilcd States the Fedond wnt is itnpln Itl) Jibejcd. 

Nineteenth Centunj, XJ.\. Tl'3. 

(h) To pa<>'< in connoctnni willi <»v as an inci- 
dent to. Thup, a coiciiant icilrlcllng llu useoruijM). 
nu'iit of land Is suld to run w Ith tlu land, .dik« If tlie Imr- 
lien it Imposes l'^ to coiiliniiv on tin. land IniMhiud, into 
w halMieMTlinml^ that lain! pissv-.,or tf tin iigbt lotl.tlm 
its unforcerntnl Ih to pass with tin land intended to be 
iienelUcd, Into wlnisismM.i bainU tin- biUii land lua) 
pas^. If the covenant dt»ts not tun with the land, it in 
ineiely inrsonal, binding aiid In tielltlng oidj tin. j'.irtles 
t»» U ainl lln Ir pi.r*4>nal rcpresi ntatlvi s 
Covenants are piJd t«» “ f«/» with tin I ind *' wlnai the 
liabilities and rights lu-atcd bj them p tss |<i (he ii»-|-.rinn « 
of Iho oilginal parties J.'neiw hnt , .\I\ . 275. 

18. To bn cniTent : eiriMihite publndy, («) To 
he in current use or ilri nlatlon 

Ami whan that \Ione> bathe ronne po l«nige Ihtl 11 he 
gMinvthc to wnsli., than nun hen n It to tin l.mpmatK s 
^resorjt Miimlei ill’’, rravil«, p Ji'*. 

Arc not tlicse the .‘Spanish *• plU.ir dollars ' , ami dnl tin ) 
nut niM cm rent in England as i town ]d«« » s ' 

.Y, ri/nf V , 7tb St r , ' I. :: 

(5) To he pnhllelj Iteanl <«r known. In* Rpuad abn»nt 
pass from one to another 

"What, is tills ArtliiiP-s hotis * «|mitli the hat In 1 tin line 
■‘That all (lie loiis ifann'l reunc* of, thiuA laaliins t«i 
moil)''' 

Str Gairniine and the (frei n l\ni/ht(\'. I' I'. >.), 1 illo. 

'I In r« rim a nifiior 

t)f mail) w«>rl!i 3 ^^.llo«^fhlt nueoiit. 

.s'/niA M.nbeili.ii ’I I'* 2. 
One day the si.iti ran that II imlll*'n lii«l glxn waj, 
and th.il the go^ejnnienl wotihl < an j tttij ponit 

llisl. r.ng vl 

A niurmnrliig wlil'per thro (In niinma} ran 

Ti fi/o/sf,/,, Ciilin lei t* 

19. To koci) goiiu:: belmpt iiji; rNtrini thi nuoli 

U period of time; eoiiliimc (used Kpeeineullv of 
n ])hiy or other Ihentrienl exhibition); henee, 
hpeeliieally, to muit iuue so huio lief<»re exiiiring 
or being paitl or beeoining pnxnlde: as. a siib- 
fienption that lins three nmiitlis to run ; the ne- 
count rein on loi a yenr. 

She Piw, wllli Joj, the line iininoital nm 
Eaih Pile imptessd and elating in Ills sun, 

J'ojn', UiMii la«l. i. Pk 

Le.arning that liad rim In the fainil) like mi heirloom' 
Shcrnlan '"chodlfoi s,.nidal 111,9. 
No (pjestion had el er been laised as to Mr Sol in h ex- 
traction on tlie sticiigtli of hln Imoki d nos«, or of his naiiir 
Iniiig Eariuh Hebrew names run In Hie Insi s,i\oii fniii- 
illes, the IMble aecoiinttd foi tluni. 

(truruc IJh'eit. FrllX lloll, \X 
Yel I doubt not thro’ the ages one hnriaslng purpose 
runs. 7’'’/ior/'/(;i, Eoekslej Hall 

The plnj on thiR occasion . . onlynm three da\s, and 
then Sir .Tidin Vanbrugh jirodnced his rornetly e.ilhd "The 
Confederacy. 

J Ashtein, Social Life In Uelgn of (pieen Anne, 11. s. 

20. To roach a certain pitch, extent, ini])()r- 
tance, fiflality, or value; licncc, to average; 
rule. 


As when a nmldc, taught from her mother's wing 
To tune her vovee inilo n Rllvcr btrhig, 

^Yhen she should r«/i, she rests ; rests, when elioiiltl run. 

ir. Urownc, Iti Itamila's I'.istoruls, i. 5. 

23. In n x’ariotyof technical uses, to go awry; 
inako a fault; slip: as, a thread runs in knit- 
ting xvlien a stitch is dropped. 

A common di ill may run, ns It Is usually tenned, and 
pioditce a liolo which Is mi> thing hut simight. 

Piirrow, Mil. Jhicyc., III. .'■<21. 
Igice made without this tinierdng motion would, in 
case n Ihrciwl was broken, nm or hecome undone. 

A. lUtrhnr, Weaving,]). :H*»0. 

24. To pre.ss with immerous and urgent <le- 
inands: as, to rim upon a bank. — 25. To koc]) 
on t lie move ; go about eont inually or uneasily ; 
be restless, as a rutting animal; be in rut.— To 
cut and run. aeernf.— To lot run, to nllow to pass free- 
ly oi easily; Rlaeken.asniope, cable, or Iho like.— To run 
across, tocome a«.io'S , nwet hy chance; falllnwiih: ns, 
to run ttero'S n friend In I>nnh»n. — TO nin after, to nek 
after. «»f pei>oiis, to p'lrMie. t specially loi “oclal purpobcs; 
iieiue, tomuil theunditj of. 

'I lie mind, upon the Miggedloii of any new noUmi. runs 
ojirr diulles, to make it tin. dealer to llsdf. Ju*cle. 

If he w.nits mir ►oeletj, let lilm Reek It . . IwlUiiot 
spend m> hours In rM«m'«»»«yhrnn. nelghhonrs. 

June Av'^trn, l*il«leiind I'lejmlice, IHI. 

To run against, (a) To come into collision w Uh. 

lilts man of Hod had Ids dtateof Milfeilng fiom Rome 
Hint wtri c«M»\|ni»d bj lilm, wlio, tlinmgh prijudlee or 
mihtakf, ran uuutnU him 

/’»««. U|st nnd I'logiessof tjiukeis, v. 

(5) s.inu. as fo nm (frro*<. (c) To reMiIt unla\«ir.d*ly or 
udlelsil) t<» 

1 In- ow in r hath Inclined the forH Itnre of t ight \ears' 
piofit.s of his I unis )m foil* In conn tli to the knowledge of 
the i»roe<s-. tb.it runnrth rnmi/of tilm. Paeon. 

Had the pus, nt wat Indied nm opmiid nn, and alt onr 
at took* upon the i nem) turn lain, it might look like a do- 
glee of fn 117) . t«» he th teimlmd on s,, Impiactlc.d'le 

an undeitnklng ddd»«i«. I're-ent St.de of the W ar. 

To run ahc.ad of ono’o reckoning. Sec 

To run amuck. J^oe rtnmrt — To run at, to assui putl- 

deni) ; tush upon. 

.t.iek si;,infoiil w,»iil«l liaie n»)i of him irdloni, but Im 
was krpt oft l») .Mr. Mdiol.is. Eetter>, I. v. 7 

To run at the ting. ''« e reaoi.-To run away or off 
with, (o) 1*0 vain 'dl In puddtn or hiiniMl flight . as, u 
hor-e runs airau With n e.urlage . the nmtlneei.s ran uwag 
with the ship 

Now In Innns Towm th«-) were all In eombuHllon, the 
ptroiigrst ]»rt puing onee more lo run mrau with the I’lii- 
jiace (Juotid In C«/'f John Works, I. Usk 

(5) To ntjscoiid «»r tlopi with. 

Now, mi dill! Rlr. Intwnii )ou and I, we know ver)' 
w<U. Ill) ibarslr. Hiat jou Iihm rim otr inf/i this l.-idv for 
tin h iki* *'f her inonv) Dichn*, I’lekwlck. x. 

({•>Tocirr> too far. h-ad I»e>ond liotinds, tiansport. 

Ills desirt-s rim auafitrifli him through the frtrrnptji 
ninl foive of a llnl) Imagination. Steetr, Tutlei. N'o. 27. 
To run awry, ^^er uwrii - To run before. («> To run 
from III tllghi . lire hefoir iis, tlic Ifoitps ran br/ore Iho 
ineiij) (5) To oiitRlrlp. Mirp.iss . extd. 

Hill the Rcliolnr ran 

lleforc the imisler. nnd hi far, tli.d lUejB 

Ijitd magic b) Te;i»>/'»r», t'oming of Althur. 

To run counter, ''oe eo\iuirT'\ «dr , i.— To run deep, 
to Rwim far under water, as fish or a whale— TO run 
down (n) To lime Us motl\e power exhiiusted ; stop 
working* as, tin* dock or the musical box rein down. 0>) 
lo iM-eome weakened or exhausted; deterionde, fall olf l 
as. Ids lieidth has run doini. 

Here was. evidently, another ease of an neademy having 
nm tfoim, and IlRoperatlons diseoiitlmud 

Supreme Court liejiarter, X. b09. 

To run down a coast, to t>all along It.— To run foul of. 
Same ns to fall foul of (which sec. under /onH). — To run 
idle. See ivwr.— To hin in. (o) In 7 »n#d*np.-(l)Hamens 
to run on (2) To ficciipy a Riiiallcr ppace in type tlmn was 
expected p.ild of cop>. (5) In the refining of Iron ns fob 
lowed ill Ymkshlre. Jhiglaml, to run the imdton idgdl- 
lecllv fiom the furnace into the refiner)*: dlstingniRhed 
Irani vieltina down, when tlic reflnerj' Is charged with un- 
mdled plg.'rcrnp. etc.— To run In debt, to Incur pecu- 
niar)* obligations; iiinkc n debt. 
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Our long stay hero hath occasioned the expense of much 
more money than I expected, so as I am run much in Mi. 
Ootfo's debt. ]yi7ithrop, Hist. Xew* England, I. 440. 

To run in one’s head or mind, to linger in one’s memo- 
ry; haunt one’s mind. 

Tliesc courtici-s run in mg intnd still. 

JJ. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

Heigh ho I— Tliough he has used me so, this fellow* runs 
strangely in my head. I believe one lecture fiom my 
grave cousin will make mo recall him. 

Shetidan, The Rivals, v. 1. 
To run in the blood. See 5?ooe?.— To run into, to run 
against; collide w’ith.— To run in trust. See frw^E— To 
run in with, («) To agree, comply, or close with, (b) 
A'htif., to sail close to: as, to ran in tiith the land. — To 
run mad. Sec inacH.— To run of (or on) a gargett. 
See garget.— To run off With. See to run away uith.— 
To run on, (a) To keep on; continue without pause or 
change ; especially, to keep on talking ; keep up a running 
stieani of conversation; ramble on in talking. 

Even BO must I run on, and even so stop. 

Wliat surety of the world, w hat hope, what stay. 

Wlien this w’as now a king, and now is clay? 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. 07. 

Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous compassion. 
Hint he liked veiy well to hear honest (inldsmlth run on. 
" Vi'9, sir,” said .lolinson, "but he should not like to hear 
himself.” J/acatdag, Oliver Goldsmith, 

(b) SpccHlcally, in printing, to continue in the same line 
without making a hieak or beginnhiga new paragraph, (c) 
To cany on ; behave in a lively, frolicsome manner ; laugh 
and jest, as fioin high spirits. (Colloq.] — To run on all 
fours. Sco/onr, n.— To nm on pattens t. Sec patten-. 
—To run on sorts, in printing, to icqulrc nil unusual or 
disjirojiortloiiale quantity of one or more characters or 
types : said of copy.— To run OUt. (a) To stop after run- 
ning to the end of It.R time, ns a watch or a sand-glass. 

Ever)* Tuesday I make account that I turn a great hour- 
glass, and consider that a week's life is rnn out since I 
wiit. Donne, Letters, xx. 

(b) To come lo an end ; expire ; as, a lease runs out at .Mi- 
chaelmas. (r) To he wasted or e.xliaiisted : ns, his money 
will sixpii run ejut. 

Til* est.atc runs out, and mortgages are made. 

Their foiluneinlird, nnd their fame betiay’d. 

Dryden. 

(d) To become poor by cxtiavngance. 

Had her stock been lcs«, no doubt 
She must liave long ago run out. Dryden. 

U) To grow* or sinout ; spiead exuberantly, iirov, Eng.l 
(/t) To e.\]>:itlate; nm on. 

She ran out extravagantly In praise of Hocus. 

Arbuthnot. 

{•}) In priiiffo'). to occiipv a larger space In t)pe than was 
c\i)ecteil : Mid of cop>.-T0 TUn OUt Of, to come loathe 
end of; nm thoilof; exhaint. 

M'hen we hail rn/i onf qf onr money, we hml no living 
soul lo befrleinl ns fitcele-, fliiardhm, Xo. 141. 

To run over, (o) (Orcr, ad\.} To overtlow. 

(5o(*d measure, pie-i’^ed down, nnd shaken together, and 
nomfiiy (.err, shall men give int<»yo\ir ho«oiu. 

Luke vl. fiS. 


r.xre'-slvo .tojH so swell’d her J^oul, that she 
Jtuns over with dellelons tears. 

J. Ucaumnnt, rsycho, iii. 204. 
(5) \0rrr, picp.) (1) Togo over, examine, recapitulate, or 
leeoimt cursorily. 

I ran (wer their cabinet of medals lat Zniichl, but do 
not icnu-mber tohaveinet with an) In it Hint are extraor- 


dlnac) raiv. . .... 

AddiMui, Remajkson Italy (Woiks. ed. Holm. 1. r)2‘2). 


(•') To ride or drive over: as, lontn oirr a ehlld.— Torun 
riot. See nv>f —To run rusty. See nf'-^n.-To run 
through, to spend cpiickly; dl?‘<lpate: as he soon ran 
thrntigh lii‘‘ fortune. 

I’or n man whohndlnngagormi throvnh his own money, 
RervlliJileln a great laniil) w.»s the bevt kind of leliument 
after that of a pensioner. Georiir Idiot, I’ellx Holt, xxv. 


To run together, (a) To mingle or blend, ns nutnls 
fU'ied In the same ves'-el. (A) In mining, to fall in, as the 
walls of a lode, so O'- to rendei the shafts and levels Im- 
lta««abU'. .luffed, (c) To keep In a pud or school, ns 
whales when one of their nnmbet has been struck. — To 
nm to seed, (n) To Hmot or spindle up, become stringy, 
ami V leld llowci-s, and iiUimalel) seed, In«tcail of develop- 
ing the lenvc^, head, loot, etc.,foi which tliej me valued: 
safd of herhaeeous plnnlF. Such T'l.mte. If not requlied 
for Reed, are pulled up and lejected as lefiise. 


Better to me the meanest weed 
That lilowR niKoi Its mountain, 

The vilest herb that n(n<f to seed 
Beside Its nat l\ e hnmtnin. i 

'I'ennysnn, Amphion. 


rcncc— (5) To hecome ImpoveiMied, e.xlmusted, or worn 
nt; go to waste,-To rim under, to swim underwater 
ic.U' the surface after being struck, as a whale.— To run 
tp. (u) [Up, ndv.) (1) To ii«^e; gnnv; ineienfe: as ac- 
ounts r«« np veiy fast. (2)’lodtaw up; slulnk.aR cloth 
vheu wet. 

In woiking woollen cloth'-, they aic, ns is w’ell known, 
lat)ie lo r«« M 7 »or contniet in cettuiu dimensions, bccoiu- 
nt- Hik’kpr nt the s.uue time. 


(()) [f/p. prcp.l To count rapidly fituu bedtom to top of in 
calculating, as a column of figures. — To run upon, to 
(pil? ; make a butt of. |U. S.] 

He Is a quiet, good-natured, Inofiensivo soil of chap, 
nnd will stand runnino upon ns long as most men, but 
who Is a perfect tiger when hi^ pas'^ions aie iouscmI. 

A. Ji. Longstreet, Southern Sketches p. 1.".. {nartlctt.) 
To run wide, to school at a considerable distance from 
the shore, or out of Ciisy reach of the seine, as fish. 
(Beaufort, North Carolina.)— To run with the maemne. 


Sec machine. 
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II. froH.*?. 1. To cause to run. spcciilcally— (a) 
To cause to po at a rapid pace (especially in tlie gait 
knoun as tlic ru?i), as a horse; also, to enter, as a horse, 
for a race ; lienee, colloquially, to put foi^vard as a candi- 
date for any pi ire or honor. 

Beggars mounted run their horse to deatli. 

Shak.y 3 lien. VI., L 4. 127. 

It vas requisite in former times for a man of fashion, 

. . . using the nords of an old romance writer, “to runne 
liorscs and to approve them.’’ 

Strutt, Sports and rnstimes, p. 100. 

If any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to 
“crack” that particular “ciib" . . . and got clear oft with 
the “swag,” he . . . might have been run , . . for Congress 
in a.year or two. II. lunfj^eu, Ilavenshoe, xxxvii. 

(6) To direct the course of ; cause to go or pass as by guid- 
ing, forcing, driving, thiusting, pushing, etc.: as, to run 
one’s head against a wall ; to run a train off tlie track ; to 
run a thread tlirough a piece of cloth ; to run a dagger into 
one’s anu. 

And falling Into a place where two seas met, they ran 
the ship .agiound. Acts xxvii. 41. 

In peril cverj* hour to split, 

Some unknown harbour suddenly Itlicy] must sound, 

Or run their fortunes desp'rately on ground. 

Drayton, Barons' Wars, i. f»J> 

The glass was so clear that she thought It had been open, 
and BO run her head through the glass. 

Quoted in S. Dowell's Taxes in England, IV. 303. 
(c) To cause to operate, work, ply, or perform the usual 
functions ; keep In motion or operation, as a rallna}*, a 
mill, or an engine: extended in tlic Tnitcd States to the 
direction and management of any establishment, enter- 
prise, or person: as, to run a mill, a hotel, or a school; 
that party Is running the State. 

The Democratic State Conventions hare been largely 
run by the ollkc-holding element. T/m’ A uiencnn.XTI.lfOT. 

It is often said of tlic President tliat he Is ruled — or, ns 
the Americans express it, run — by ids sicretary. 

Dryer, American Commonwealth, I. St. 

A small knot of persons . . . pull tlie wiica for the 
whole city, controlling the primaries, selecting candidates, 
“running” conventions. 

Dryce, American Commonwcaltli, IT. 7f». 
(ff) To pour forth, ns a stream ; let flow; discharge; emit. 
Even at the base of rompo)’*8 statu.n, 

Wlilch all the wliilo ran blood, gieat Cresar fcH. 

Sliftl:.,!. C., III. 2. 103. 
(c) To melt; fuse; shape by ineUing and molding: as, to 
run lead or silver. 

The Tonquineso undcrataml how to run Metal?, and arc 
very expert in tempering tlic Earth whcicwltli tlicy make 
their mould, Dampirr, Voyages, II. i. 70. 

Ilcricc— (/) To form by molding ; mold ; cast ; a«. to run 
bullets, (g) To cause to pass or cliungc into u particular 
state; transform; cause to become. 

These wild woods, and the fancies I have In me, 

^YI11 run me mad. I'lctclwr, Pilgrim, ill. 3 

Others, accustomed to jctlred speculations, run natural 
philosopiiy Into metaphysical notions. Lockc. 

(h) To extend; stretch; especially, In rurvetfing, to po 
over, obsen'c, and mark by stakes, buncli-mniks, and llie 
like J as. to run p.araUcI lines ; to run a line of levels from 
one point to anotlicr; to run a houndarj'-linc (that is. to 
mark It upon the gnmnd In accordance ullh an agree- 
ment). 

Wc . . . rounded by tlio stillness of the beach 
To where tlie bay r«/w up Us latest horn, 

Tennyfon, Audley Court, 

2. To.uoeompliFh orcxooutoliyrunniiiUj lionco, 
in general, to go tiu'oiif'li; perform; do: as, to 
run a trip or voyage; to run an eiTaiul. 

Sesounej fichal yow neiier sese of sede nc of hcruest, . . . 
Dot cuer renne restlc^ renpnes.ic Icourscsl thcr iiuic. 

Alliterative /’eruM (cd. Jlorrls), il. 027. 

If thy wits run the wiid-goosc chase, I have ihuie. 

Shak., Jl. and .1., ii. 4. T.'V. 

"What course I rune, .Mr. Beachamp desireth to doe y’ 
B.ame. 

Sherhy, quoted in BraiUord's riyinouth Plantati<iii, p- 2iO. 

TJie Prince’s grandfather. . . ran crrrndsfoi gentle- 
men, and lent money. Thacl^cray, Vanity Pair, Ixlv, 

TIic year 

Jlurw his old round of dubious cbecr. 

Jf. Arnold, BcBignatlon. 

3. To run after; pur.sue; cliasc; hunt by nm- 
ning down. 

Alate wc ran tbe deer. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

>'cxt to the still-hunt the metliod called '* running buf- 
falo” was the most fatal to the race, and the one most 
universally practiced. Smi/ltxonian Report, 18S7, ii. 470. 

4. To pursue hi thought ; trace or eaiTy in con- 
templation from point to point, as back along 
a series of causes or of antecedents. 

To nin tlic world back to Its first original ... Is a re- 
Eearcli too great for mortal eniiulrj*. South. 

I would gladly understand the formation of a soul, and 
run It up to its punctum Balicns. Jeremy Collier. 

5. To pass rapidly along, over, through, or 
by; travel past or through, generally with the 
idea of danger or ditTioulty successfully over- 
come; hence, to break through or evade: as, 
to run the rapids; to run a blockade. Hence 
— 6. To cause to pass or evade oflicial restric- 
tions ; smuggle ; impoi*t or export without pay- 
ing duties. 
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Yorke had run his kegs of spirits ashore duty-free, 

K Dowden, Shelley, 1. 157. 
All along tlie coasts of Kent and Sussex, and the dis- 
tricts most favourably situated for running spirits, almost 
the whole of the labouring population were every now 
and then withdrawn from their ordinary employments to 
engage in smuggling adventures. 

S. Dotcell, Taxes in England, IV. 218. 

7. To bo exposed to ; incur : as, to run a hazard, 
a risk, or a danger. 

He must liave nm the risque of the Law, and been put 
upon his Clergj'. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 1. 

During an absence of six years, I run some risk of los- 
ing most of the distinction, literary and political, which 
I have acquired. Macaulay, lii Trevelyan, I. 310. 

8. To venture; hazard; risk. 

He would himself be in the Higlilanda to receive them 
and run liia fortune willi them. Clarendon. 


9. To pierce; stab: as, to run a person through 
with a rapier. 

I'll r«n him up to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. C8. 

I nas run twice thtough the body, and shot i’ th* head 
with a cioss arrow. King and No King, ii.l. 

10. To sew by passing the needle through in 
a continuoxis line, generally taking a row of 
stitches on the needle at the same time: as, to 
run n seam: also, to make a number of such 
rows of stitches, in parallel lines, as in darning ; 
iionce, to darn; mend: as, to run stockings. — 

11. To tease; chaff; plague; nag: as, slio was 
always teasing and rnnmng him. [Colloq.] — 

12. To fish in: os, to run a stream.— Hard nm. 

See hard.— Hun net. Sec nrfl.— Bun Up, in bookbinding, 
said of a book-back in which a fillet is run from head to 
tail without being mitered in each cross-band. — To mn a 
bead, in carp, and joinery, to form a bead, ns on tbe edge 
or angle of a board.— To run a blockade. Sec blockade. 
—To run a levantt. See To run a match, to 

contend with another in running. — To run and fell, to 
make (ns a seam) by running and felling. See/rWt, n. , 2.— 
To run a jig, a risk, etc. Sec tlie nouns.— To run down, 
(a) In huntiny, to chase till exhausted: as, to run doicn 
a stag , licnee, figuratively, to pursue and overtake, as a 
criminal; hunt down; persecute. 

Must great oflenders, once escaped the crown, 

Like roja! harts he never more run dotenf 

Pope, Epll. to Satires, il. 20. 


Sfy licliig bunted and run doten on tlio score of my past 
traiiBactions with regard to the family alTairs Is nn abomi- 
n.ably unjust and unnatural thing. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xlll. 
(6) Kaut , to collide with (a ship); especially, to sink (a 
ship) by collision, (c) To ovcrlbrow ; ovcnvhclm. 

Bcllgion is run down by the license of those times. 

Dp. Berkeley. 


(<f) To depreciate; disparage; ahnsc. 

It was C’yntlilo’s humour to run down cvcrj’tbing that 
was rntlier’for ostentation than use. 

yldcftAon, Ancient Medals, 1. 


No person should he pennitted to kill chnrnctors ami 
run down reputations, but qtinliflcd old maids and dlsaj>- 
pointed widows. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 
(e) To reduce In health or strength: as, he was run down 
hy overnoik —To run bard, (o) To press hard in a race 
or other competition. 

Livingstone headed the list, though Fallowflcld ran him 
hard. Laurence, Guy Livhigsttme, xil. 


(5) To urge or press importunately, fColloq. in both uses.] 
— To run hL (U) In Jtrinting: (1) To cause to follow 
without break, as a word, clause, etc., after other matter 
in type. (2) To make room for (a small woodcut or otlicr 
form of Illustration) hy overrunning or rearranging com- 
posed types; sometimes, conversely, the type tims ar- 
ranged Is said to he run in beside tlic woodcut. (6) To 
take Into custody; arrest and coniine; lock up, ns a cul- 
prit or criminal. (Slang.] 

The respectable gciitlcmaii (tlic consul] who In a foreign 
seaport town takes my part If I get run in hy the police. 

N. and Q., 7lh scr., VIII, 49. 


(e) To confine; Inclo.so; corral: ns, to run in cattle.— 
To run into tbe ground, to carrj’ to an extreme ; over- 
do. (Collo(|.. U. S.J— To run off. («) To cause to flow 
out: as, to run of a charge of molten metal from a fur- 
nace. (W Theat., t<» move or xoll off, us scenes from tlie 
stage, (c) In printin'/, to t,ako Impressions of; print: ns, 
tliis prc«8 will run of ten thousand every hour ; to run of 
an edition. (</) To tell otf; repeat; count: as, lie ran of 
the list or tlic figures from memory.— To run on. (o)In 
printing, to carry on or continue, ns matter to fill up nn 
incomplete line, willioiit break, (b) Theat., to move or 
bring upon the stage hy means of wheels or rollers. 

Nearly all scenes which arc not raised or lowered by 
ropes from the “rigging-loft," or space under the roof 
above the stage, arc mounted on w'hcels ^Yhich enable 
(hem to be easily moved upon the stagey Ircnco the com- 
pound verbs run on and nm off, Avlilch are In nniversal use 
in the theatre. The word “move” Is scarcely ever heard. 

iVcir York Tribune, July 14, 1889. 


(c) In mach., to start (a machine or an apparatus) by con- 
necting it or some part of It with a prime motor, or by 
Bome other nd)u.stmciit necessary' to set It in motion or 
action. — To run one's face. »Scc/«cci.— To run one's 
letters. See letter’^— To run out. (o) To run to com- 
pletion; make an end of; exhaust: ns, wc had run out nil 
our line. 

Fly, envious Time, till thou run ottl thy race. 

iVtYfon, Ode on Time. 
(f») To cause to depart suddenly and hy force ; banish : as. 
to run a thief out of town or camp ; nm him out. (Slang, 
U, S.] (c) To cany out the end of, as a warp, hawser, 


cable, or the like, for the purpose of mooring or warping 
it to any object, (d) To cause to project beyond the ports 
by advancing the muzzles by means of the sjde-tackles : 
said of guns.— To run (something) over, to hurry over ; 
go through cursorily and hastily. 

And because these praiers are veiy many, therefore they 
run them ouer. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. lOG. 

But who can run the British triumphs o'er, 

And count the flames disperst on every shore? ^ 

Addison, To the King. 

To run tbe batb, in canning fish or lobsters, to take the 
cans out of the first bath, prick or probe them to let out 
gas, and seal them up again.— To run tbe foil, tbe 
gantlet, tbe hazard, tbe net. See the nouns.— To run 
tbe rig upon. See rig'^.— To run tbe stage. See the 
(quotation. 

Before the scene can be set it is necessary to nm the 
pfaae — that is, to get cveiything in the line of properties, 
such as stands of arms, chairs and tables, and scenery, 
ready to be put in place. Scribner's Mag., IV. 444. 

To run tbe works, in whaling, to tiy out oil.— To run 
through, in founding, to permit (the molten metal) to flow 
through the mold long enough to remove all air-bubbles, 
in order to insure a casting free from the defects resulting 
from such bubbles: expressed also by to /lout.— To run 
to cover or ground. Same as to run to earth . — To run 
to earth. Sec carlhi.~To run together, to join by 
sewing, as the edges of stuff in making a scam. — To run 
UP. (a) To raise in amount or value ; increase by gradual 
auditions; accumulate. 

Betw’een the middle of April and the end of May shoran 

up a bill of a hundred and five livres. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 2S8. 

(b) To sew up with a running stitch, espeplally in mend- 
ing; hence, to repair quickly or temporarily. 

I want you to nir. up a tear in my flounce. 

C. Readc, Love me Little, .\iv. 


(c) To put up, erect, or construct hastily : as, to rwu up a 
block of buildings. 

■Wbat signifies a theatre? . . . just a side wing or tw'O 
run up, doors in flat, and tliiee or four scenes to be let 
down ; nothing more would bo necessary. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, siii. 


Nature never ran up in her haste a moic restless piece 
of workmanship. Lamb, My Ilelations. 

(tf) To execute by hanging: as. they dragged the wretch 
to a tree and ran him up. [Western U. S.) 
runi (mn), >i. [Partly < ME. rune, rcnc, ren, n- 
course, nm, nmning, < AS. ri/nc, course, path, 
orbit, also now, flux (see riuc^, runnel), partly 
directly from the verb: see run^, r.] 1. Tlio 
act of nmning. 

The wyf cam lepyng inward with a ren. 

Chaucer, Beeve’s Talc, 1. 159. 


Tliou mnyst slide from mv 
greater a run but my head 
t’urtis. 


shoulder to my heel witli no 
and my neck. A fire, good 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 10. 


They . . . werein themidstof a good run, and ntsomo 
distance from Mansfield, when, his liorse being found to 
iiavc flung a shoe, Ileniy Crawford had been obliged to 
give up, imd make the best of his way back. 

Jane Austen, jiansfleld Park, xxv. 


Spcciflcally — (n) A leaping or springing gait, of horses or 
other quadrupeds, consisting in most animals of nn ac- 
celeration of the action of tlio gallop, with two, three, or 



Run.— Cousecutive positions, after instintancou!. photographs 
by t.Khvc.ani Mnyhndgc 


all the feet oft the ground at the same tlniw during the 
stride, (b) In bipedal locomotion, as of man, a gait in 
which each foot in turn leaves the ground before the other 
reaches it. (<*) A race; as, tlie horses were matched for a 
run at Newmarket, (d) A chase; a hunt: as, a run with 
the houiids. (c) MiUt., the highest degree of quickness in 
the marching stop: on the same principle as the double- 
quick, Init with more speed. 

2. A travoUirg oi* going, generally- with speed 
or hnsto; a passage; a journoy; a trip; also, 



run 

tlie conducting of a journey or passage from 
start to finish: as, to take a run to Paris; tho 
engineer had a good 7'itn from the west. Seamen 
arc said to be engaged for the rim when tlmy are shipped 
for a single trip out or homeward, or from one port to 
another. 

3. Tho act of working or plying; operation; ac- 
tivity, as of a machine, mill, etc. ; also, a period 
of operation, or tho amount of work performed 
in such a period. 

Of the trial on Oct. 8, Dr. W. says that, during a run of 
about 21 hours, 70 cells, of about 1,-100 pounds of cane 
npicce, or 49 tons, were ditTused, giving from 05 cells 
00,140 pounds of juice. ^^ciencc, VI. 524, 

TIic inquiry Is admissible whether snfilcieiit current 
could not bo stored up from tbe average iilgbtly run of a 
station with a spare or extra dynamo to feed a day circuit 
protUably. Sci. N. S , LVII. 138. 

4. A flowing or pouring, as of a liquid; a cur- 
rent; a How. 

Tliis past spring an oil-man . . . was suffocated In one 
of these tank-sheds while making a run of oil : vir., nin- 
ningtho oil from the receiving tank to tlic transportation 
or pipe-line company's tanks. 5c»V)icr, .\1I. 172, 

Alreadj along the curve of Sand.ng Hay there was a 
splashing r«n of sea that I could hearhojnwhcrclstood. 

Jt, L. Stcrcnfion, 'I’lie Merrj’ Men. 

5. Cotirsc; jirogi'oss; ospeeially, an observed 
or rocordod course; succession of occurrences 
or obnnec.s; account : as, tho nni of events. 

She hed tho in ami out o’thc Sullhan honse, and kind o* 
kept tljc run o' iio\> tilings went ami came in it. 

//. Il Wnnr, Oldtown, p. 20. 

r.ven if I had had time to follow his fortune.^, it was not 
possible to keeji tlie run of him. 

J. ir. /‘ahner, I lie N'ow and the Old, p. (*2. 

6. Continuance in circulation, use. obsorvanco, 
or the like; a continueil cour.si', oecuiTeiice, or 
operation: ns, n run of ill Inch; the rjr« of a 
l)hiy or a fashion. 

Now (shame to Foiliino’) an ill run at play 
llbuik d Ids hold \ b'lge. Initieknl, I ll.T 

If the piece ( ‘The Keformed IIouMbreaker 'l has Us 
ropei ran I liave no doubt but that mid liais will 
0 enllteU u^ekss by tbe end of the si.i'-nn 

.s'/<rn'/n/i. Tin t'rUle, t 1, 

It Is amusing to think over tlic hlstoi-j t»f most of the 
publientioiis w iilch havi Inid a run duilng the hist few 
yeui'. Macaulmj, Montgomer>‘!* I'oems. 

7. A current of opinion : tcmlcncy of thought ; 
in’cjudicc. 

Y<»u r.uinot but have alreadj ob-ened what n Violent 
noi there k among too manj weak p(o|ile ag.iitist nniver* 
iltj ediieallon. .Sjn.U, To a \ <»uug <'lerg>uimi. 

8. A general or extraordinary |ir**‘.‘.iiro or do- 
inaiul; siiccilieivlly, a pn-ssun- on a treasury 
or a banking-houso for payim-nt of its obliga- 
tions. 

**nu«y just tjow, (’aleli asked the Carrier, *‘'Vh), 
pretty nell, dolin. . 'I’heri s nilher a run on No.di's 
Ajks at pieseiit ' rrlil.et <Mi the lliartli 1 

When (here «.is n great noi on todtllb's tnnl, in Mu, I 
tuiw a gi nth in. Ill i nine in w ith b.igs «)f gnhl .tnd s.ij, *’ l ell 
Mr. (Jottlib then s ph-iitj more wln-ie (h.il mine from." 
It 6tutipe<I tiu run. gciilKinaii — it did, iiidt« d. 

Ut'iir'ir JUii't. relii Hull \X. 

9. Xditt.: (u) TluM'xlrcim' uftor jiurl of a shipV 
bottom or of the hold : ojqiosi-d to /nfrumv. (//) 
A trongli tor water that is cauglit by a coaming, 
built across tho forccnsilc of n sionincr to pn- 
vent the seas rushing aft. 'rim run conducts 
tlie water overboard. — 10. A small stream of 
water; a rivulet : a brook. Sfc nntb 

Out of lliewmlh est i)arteof iliesahl numal.aj no spring- 
Cth nntl diSscendetb a Ijtle rim 

♦V.S' Cvt. Call:/, n. lid. (llnlliirrll, uinlern;i.) 

“Do any of niy ) 0 «iig men know w Idllier this nm will 
lead usV ' A Delaware . miswentl * lU’fnre the sun 
Cuuid go his own length, ttie little water will he in the 
big.” CtiojKr, I.ast of Moldc.'UiP, xxxll. 

11. Ill ha.sC’hdll, {hv f(*at of running around all 
the biisi'.s witliout being put out. t^ee f/a.sc- 
haU. 

An earned run Is one that Is made wltlmut the asds- 
t.ince of llelding errors ~ llial is. in hpilc of llie most pir- 
feet plaj Ing of the opj»onents. 

The Ccnturi/. .X.X.WIII. SX>. 

12. In crirket, one complete act of running 
from one wicket to the other hy both tlic bats- 
men witliout either being put out. See rrickd. 
— 13. Power of running; strength fur run- 
ning. 

They liavc too little m« left In themselves to pul! up 
for their own brothers. 

T. IlufjhcK. 'I'om Drown at Rugby, 1. 7. 

14. Tho privilege of going through or over; 
hfiico, free access, as to a place from which 
others are exeludctl ; freedom of use or enjoy- 
ment. 

TheiviUa great Peer In our neighboihood, who rIvcs 
mo tho noi of his library while he Is In town 

oydncif Smith, To Francis Jclfrey. 
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The contractor fortheworkingof the railway w.ns pleased 
to agree tliat I should have the "ran of the shops.” 

The Enquirer, LXI.X. SS7. 

15. That in or upon which anything runs or 
may run ; espocially, u place where animals 
may or do run, range, or move about. Com- 
pare ritHWfii/* Speciflcally — (a) A stretch or range of 
pasturage, open or fenced, where cattle or sheep graze. 

A wool-growcr . . . could not safely venture on more 
ihnn 0,000 sheep; for he might have his run swept by a 
fire any .Innimry night, and be forced to hurry his sheep 
down to the boiling-house. 

//. Kingsley, Ilillyars and Durtons, Its. 

If the country' at the far end of the run Is well grassed 
it will be occupied by a flock of sheep or two. 

A. C. f7ra)ir, Rush Life In Queensland, T. Cl. 
(5) An extensive underground burrow, ns of a mole or 
gopher. 

'Hie mole lias made Ins run, 

The hedgehog underiieatli the plantain bores. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field, 
(c) Tlie play-house of a bower-bird. .See cut iinder &oirer- 
hinl. Ul) A series of idatiks laid down as a surface for 
rollers ill moving heavy objects, or ns a track for wheel- 
barrows. (f) Theat.,'A\\ incline; a sloping platform repre- 
senting a road, etc. 

16. Apairof millstoiics. 

Hverj- plantation, however, had a run of stone, propelled 
by mule jiuwer, to grind corn for the owners nml ttieir 
slaves. If. S. Gronf, Personal Memoirs, II. 403. 

17. In uiitsic, fi rapid succession of cousccutivo 
tono.s constituting a single melodic figure; a 
division or roulade. In vocal music a run is 
properly sung to a single syllable. — 18. In 
mitnfftj: («) Tlio horr/onfnl distance to which 
n level can bo earned, oillior from the naturo 
of tlic foriiiattoii or in nceordniico with ngroc- 
ment with llio proprietor. (^) The direction 
of a vein, (c) A failure caused l)y looseness, 
wi*aknc«-s, slipping, sliding, giving way, or tho 
like ; a fault. 

The wotkiiig lias been exeento*! In the mo^t irregular 
nmiiner, and has o]>em'd up tnonnotis excavjitloiis; 
M hence «ll«.iHtroui run* have taken idace in the mines. 

If re. Diet., 111. 201. 

19. Cliaractcr; |)cculiarilics; lie. 

Riicii . . , nav entirely of the opinion that iickncwthc 
nrn of the connlr) l*etlcr than his neighbours. 

Thr rHil. IXMI. 01. 

20. 'riicijimniity run or produced at one time, 
as in various mechanical operations. 

When, large (|tiatiUtles |of x.ariilsli) are rtspilrcd, it m 111 
nUi.ij- be fMiitnl best tolioll olf the three rim<ln the boll- 
iiig |Kil Jircnjitf, U( sen, p. 

U*Hdleii jams are weighed in ItimtliH or riini of IfoO 
jards. .1 /.'(irfoir, Wtavlng, p 330. 

21. (o) A herd; a number of jiiiinials tnoving 

together, as a school of fish, (fQ The action 
of such :i school; especially, tin* gcm*ral move- 
ment of niiadromotis lisli up-stream or in-.shoro 
from deep water. Spoi (Utzdttrr , — 22. 

A straigiit net. running out at right unglo.s 
to tlie shore, and eoimeeting with an inner 
pound; a leader. Kee cut under f.— 

23, In p/q/MCv, the value of a mean division 
of a eirele'or scale in revolutions of a mierom- 
et«‘r*M‘ale, <Hvisions of a level, etc. When a 
mlcro>c»»i>e witii n micrometer Is emplo\ed to re.nil a 
elrcle or lliu ir scale. It K eonvenielit to have a certnlii 
M hole itiirnlHT of re\oltitioti<i (i|Ual (on mean di> I-fou of 
the cirib* or ►cnle, nnd tin* niinnnil by Hie di>i*‘lon 

exceeds or f.ills short of that whole nnniber of u Volutions, 
exjue-sed in circular orlliitar measure, is called the error 
of rujt% or, bn»s< Ij, the run. Il !*» taken ns jM»v{ti\o nhen 
ttie circle or fcnle-dl^ is|on is greater than the iuteinleil 
nlnde immlnr of tiirn«. — By the run, »nd<lenly ; quick- 
ly, ail nt once; e'-jn'clalh, la n eonllnuons mmement: 
Bdil of a fall, dc-<eent, nnd the like. a«, the w.'ill came 
down bg thr run — Eamcd run. .‘^ee quotation under 
def. 11. alMive.— Home ruD. In acontinnons cir- 

cuit of Die bases made by a b.itsmaii ns n consequence of 
a hit, and not due to uii) llelding erront of the opponent a. 
— In or at the long run. nfler n long conrhc experi- 
ence; nt length; ns the nlllmnte result of long lihd. 

I might h.we c.uighl him (n troutlnt f/n* fo;e/-nni. for so 
I use nlwnjR to do when I meet with nn overgrow n ttsh. 

I Complete Angler, p. 115. 

I nm sure nlw'ay.s,iM the long run, to be brouglit over to 
Iier wny of (blnklng. Mnekerj' Rml. 

Often It is seen that great ehnnpes which in thehmg run 
turn to tile good of the community bring MUfeiltignnd 
grievous loss on their w.ay to many nn Indlvldunl, 

.V/jni; 7 », (Milture and Religion, p. 129. 
Run to clear. In /um5rr-ma«M/., the propoiUou of clear 
F.iwed lumber in tlie output of a idniil, or III Hie liimber- 
[iroiiiiet of a qnniillty of logs w lieu sawe<l: ojiposed to run 
to culU, wiilch Is the prt»porllou of culls or defective 
pieces.— Strawberry run, n nm of llsh in the scn«on 
of the year w hen straw bcrrie.s are ripe. Compare tlamle- 
lion jket, vessels sailing when dandelkms arc In bloom. 
I fx)cal, V. .s.l — The common nm (or, simply, tho run), 
that whieli passes under observation ns most iisiinl or 
coimnou ; the gcncndlty. 

In the common run of timukind, for one that Is wise nml 
good you find ten of a coiitrarj’ cliaracter. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 2S7. 
To get the run upon, to turn the joke upon ; turn Into 
ridicule. fU. S.J 


runaway 

run^(nm),^. flf. [Pp ofriuil, tJ.] 1. Liquefied; 
melted: as, butter. SooZ>n/fc?d. [Colloq.] 
— 2. Smuggled ashore or landed secretly; con- 
traband: as,rHnbrandy; artf/tcargo. [Colloq.] 
Slie boasted of her feats in diving into dark dons in 
search of run goods, charming things— French w.ari anted 
— that could be had for next to nothing. 

Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xxv. {Dames.) 

3, Ilaving migrated or made a run, as a fish; 
having come up from the sea. Compare run- 
jhh. 

Yourflsli is strong and nclive, fresh run, as full soon 
you sec. Quarterly Ilcv., CNXVI. 311. 

run^, «. See rnnn. 

runabout (run'a-hout''0, 1. A gadabout; a 
vagabond. 

A nmnc-ahoxU, a skipping Frcncli-man. 

Marston, What you Will, iii. 1. 

2, Any light open wagon for rcad)’^ and handy 
use. 

runagate (run'a-gat), a. and n. [Foimerly also 
runnafiatc; a corruption of E. renegade (< ME. 
rcncyiii), confused with run (ME. renne) a gate, 

1. c., ‘nm on the way,’ and perhaps with runa- 
way: sec rcncgaic, renegade,'] I. o. 1. Rene- 
gade; apostate. 

To tills Mahomet succeeded bis sonne called Amurathes. 
He ordeyned first the lanissaiy cs, runnagatc Christians, to 
defend his person. 

(Juevarn, Letters (tr. by Ilcllow’es, 1577), p. 331. 
He [William Tyiulalc, the tiauslator of the Scriptures] 
was SI runagate friar living in foteign parts, and seems to 
have been a man of bcveru temper and unfoitnnate life. 

Jt, H'. Dixon, Hist. Cluirch of Eng., i. 

2. AVinidcriiis nliout; vaKnljoiid. 

Wlierc they dare not willi tbeir ownc forces to imiade, 
(bey basely entertalnc the tniitonrs ami vacabomls of all 
Nations ; Kecking by those nml by their nninayatc Jesuits 
to wlunc parts. JlahluyVs Vuimycs, II. ii, 174. 

IT. n. 1. A ronoKude; an ajiostato; bcnco, 
more bronilly, one wlio dt*.sc*rts any cause; a 
turncoat. 

He , , . U’ttetli the continue In scarceness. 

r,oo\ of Common J'rdyi'r, I’snlter, Ps. Ixvlli. 0. 
Traitor, no Icing, that scekK tby country’s sack, 

Tlie famous runagate of Ctirlsternlom ! 

I'ccle, Edward I, 

Hince, benec. )c slave! dls-sernblo not tby state, 

Dut licnceforth be a tunicoat, vunayatc. 

Marz-ton, Satires, 1. 122. 

2, Ono who runs away; a fugitive; a run- 
away. 

Dido 1 nm, unh-'K T be deceiv’d. 

Ami mu^-t I rave linn for a runaaatc? 

Mu'-l 1 make fchljK for him to sail away? 

Marlowe nnd Sash, Dido, Queen of I'attbnge, v. 1, 2G5. 
TlniK cliaind in wretched seivlliide dotli live 
A rwmi'mtr, ajid Englisli fugitive. 

Timc<' IVhMle (E. E. T. S.). ji. 52. 

3, A runabout ; a vagabond ; a wanderer. 

He now cuiKitl Fain from tbe laitli, to be a runaynle 
nnd wamleier llieieon. J*urcfiiiii, J'dgrlmngf, p. 33. 

A vagabonil .ami ‘-trocgUiig . . . 

Tliat vagrant exile, that vile blonilv I'.iln. 

Drayton, Ipietii Ifr.ioel to Rich. II. 

runaway (vim'ii-wd ■). «. siml «. [< + 

I. II. i. OiiL‘ who ilocs 01' ik'i)!U'ts; 
fugitive; a ile-iutei-. 

Thou ruiunnin, lliou coward, art thou fled? 

N. D., Iii. 2. 405. 

M> Kon wan born n freeman ; this, a Slav c 
To beastly pa‘-«ion'5, a fugitive 
And ruu'Uiiay fiuin vlitue. 

J'fctchrr (niitf nm>f/i**r), Queen of rorintb, v. 2. 
The night liath plaid the kw Ift-foot rmnic-niroi/. 
J/eyiroinl, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, II. 21). 

2. A riuiiiing away, ns by a horse when break- 
ing away from control and bolting. 

If the driver Is standing ngaliisl one of tbe ultra sloping 
driving cushions, a riaintrnv will be found impos-ible. 

AVir 7'nOune, j(:iy 11, 1890. 

3. Ono who I’uns in the public ways; one who 
roves or ramhles ahout. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-perfonning night, 

'J'hnt rutiaunyx' eyes ma> w ink, and Romeo 
Lean to tliesd anna untalk'd of and unseen. 

5/iaA-.,R. aml.T,iiI. 2. G. 

II. a. 1. Acting the part of a runaway ; es- 
caping or breaking from control; defying or 
overcoming restraint : as, a runaway liorsc. 

Shakspeare . . . was a nuinimf/ youth, . . . who ob- 
tained Ills living in T.niidon by bolding horses at the door 
of tlie tliealj e for tliose w lio w ent to tlie play. 

E. Everett, (Uations, 1. 319. 

2. Aecomplished or efl'ectcd by running away 
or eloping, 

Wc arc told that Miss Michell’s guardian would not 
coiiRonl to ills wind's matriage (with Itysshe Shelley], that 
It was n runaway match, ami that the w edding was cele- 
brated In London by tho jiarson of the lleet. 

E. Dou'den, Slielley, I. 3. 
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nmcationt (rung-ka'sbon), n. [< L. runca- 
tio(ii-), a weeding, weeding out, < runcarc (>It. 
roncarc), weed.] A weeding. Evchm. (Imp. 
Diet.) 

nmeh (rimcli), n. [Origin obscure.] Tbo obar- 
lock, Drasaicn Sinupistriim ; also, tbe wild rad- 
ish (jointed clmrloek), RaplianusBaphanistrum. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rnnch-balls (nmob'brdz), n. Dried cbarlook. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Euncina (nm-si'nii), n. [NL., < L. Runeina, a 
nir.al goddess jn'csiduig over weeding, < niii- 
wre, weed: seo ntiicaliott.J Tbe typical genus 
of Riniciiiidtc. Delta is a synonym, 
runcinate (mn'si-nSt), a. '[= P. roncinc, < NL. 
riniciiiatiis, < It. ritiiciiia, a jdaue, = Gr. In'i.iii-i/, 
a plane. Of. ntffiiir.J In hot., ., 

irrcgnlarly saw-toollicd or pin- A 

nateiy incised, witb tbo lobes ,{ 

or teeth booked backward: said 
cbielly of leaves, as those of tbe 
dandelion. 

Euncinidse (run-.sin'i-do), 11 . pi. 

[NL., <7,’hhcih« + -id.T.] Afam- ' 

ily of notaspidean nndibranebiato 

gastropods, typified by tbe genus (,r 

Rtniriiia. They liavo a distinct nmiitle, ST 

no tentacles, tiirce or lour brandiial leaf- i.„„, 

lots, and triserial lingual tcctll. 'lliey 

mostly inhabit the European seas. * /uttt.ae in m.it- 

runcivalt, n. See rointccral. 
nmd (rund), ti. A dialectal form of rtnitD. 
mmdale (run'dfil), n, A system of land-bold- 
ing, in which single holdings consisted of de- 
tached pieces. Eunrig (wliicb see) was a form 
of rnndale. 

Tlierc ccrt.ainly aecm to I'O vestiges of ancient collec- 
live enjoyment in the e.vtcnsive preialoncc of rundatc 
holdings in paits of tlie eonntrj 

J/aiac, liarly Uist. of Institutions p, 101. 

rundlei, rundel (rnn'dl, -del), ii. [A var. of 
riiiiiwl. ] It. A small stream: same as ruinicl. 

Tlic river is enriched with ninny pnoctl) hrookc?, which 
arc maintained by an iiiflnU mimber of small rttudh.'* and 
pleasant springs. CapU Joint Smith. \Voik«, I. HO. 


Runes.— Pnrt of nmic 
cross at Kuthwcll, lluin- 
friesshire, Scotlaml. 


called runsiitf (= Icel. runastafr), a letter, < 
riin, mystery, -1- steef, staff; of. Mcstxf, a let- 
ter : see hook), = leel. rune = 

Sw. runa = Dan. rune, a lot- ttl tlbTfPiP lI 
ter, rune (applied to tbo old hi Rp 

Nortborn alphabet, and some- tz ji I 

times to tbo Latin), = OHG. 
runa, a secret, counsel, MHG. • " Mkh, K 
rioic, a whisper, = Goth. ?■«««, IK 

a secret, mystery, counsel. a.' 

Of. Ir. Gael, run, a secret, M 
mystery, craft, deceit, pur- 
pose, intention, desire, love, Rnne=,-r.irtofn.nic 
etc., = W. r/iin, a secret, cross at Kuth«cii. n.im- 
cuarm, ^nrtiie. Tlie E. form 
descended fi-om tbo AS. is rouii, round, whisper: 
see ronn, roiinip.) 1. A letter or character 
used by tbe peoples of northern Europe from 
an early pei-i- _ ,, 

^ an.tr it thr a a. e f ff 

oiitli eojitu- 

rv: in the phi- oh h hii^Tm-ntoo o 
rid. the V 

vicnf Sc«and!- t u x z. 

bets, belioi-ed ii/niSUHTlXf 

iO bo klcrivetl — Runlcalphaltet, fromMSS. atFrle- 

1. j s \ scnffcn atid St. Callcn (otH ceti(ury). 

from a <irook ' ' 

soiut r- ; especially, tbo letters carved on stones, 
weu})ons, etc., found in Scandinavia, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Kanes arc found in almost all tlio 
niantimc parts of Europe. 

The .‘Romowlmt sjniilftrsc.indlnavlan '‘trecruMf*/’ which 
\\ eic a sort of ciyptogianis. consti iiclcd on the plan of in- 
(licatiu", by (he niimtier of branches on the tree, the place 
oecupied ill the Futhorc by the corresponding ordinary 
rune. Imue Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 22C. 

(hlhinn taught tnankind the great art of runes, which 
means both nriling umJ magic, and many otiicr arts of 
life. kcanj, Trlni. Belief, vli. 337. 

2. A short mystic sentence embodying tbo 
wisdom of the oil! Northern philosophers. 

Of the Tr«»U of the Ohtircli (hey sing the rune 
By the ^orlllcln Sta in the harvest moon. 

ir/n7fiVr, Kallundborg Church. 


Sw. vriinga, Ban, vrango, twist, and with E. 
wring wrung).'] 1. A rod or bar; a heavy 
staff; hence, a cudgel; a club. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

Than up scho gat ane meklo rung, 

And the gudniaii maid to the (loir. 

TTiz/o/ AwcAtin/OfcWi/ (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 121). 
Till slap come in an unco loon 
An wi’ a rung decide it. 

Burns, Does Haughty Gaul Invasion Threat? 

Specifically — 2. A round or step of a ladder. 

ThannefondeththeFendemyfrmttodestruye, . . . 
And lelth a laddre thcre-to, of lesynges aren the rouges, 
And feccheth away my floures sumtyme afor bothe myn 
eyhen. Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 44. 

His owene hande made laddres three 
To clymber by the ronges [var. rmges\ and the stalkes, 
Into the tubbes, hangyngc in the balkes. 

Chaucer, Sliller’s Tale, 1. 4.'19. 
There have been brilliant instances of persons stepping 
at once on to the higlicr rungs of the ladder [of successj 
in virtue of their audacity and energy. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, II. 76. 

3, One of the bars of a windmill-sail. — 4. A 
spoke or bar of a wallower or lantern-wheel ; 
arimdlo. — 5. Naut.‘ (a) One of the projecting 
handles of a steering-wheel. (&) A floor-tim- 
ber in a ship. 

rUDg^. Preterit and past participle of riug^. 
rung^ (mug), p. a. [Prop, ringed, < ring‘i-) er- 
roneously conformed to rung^, pp. of ring^.] 
Ringed; ha^^ng a ring through the snout, as a 
hog. [Prov. Eng.] 

A cramp-ring 

Will be reward enough ; to wear like those 
That hang their richest jewels in their nose, 

Like a rung bear or swine. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, Ixxvii. 

rung-head (nmg'hed), ?i. Xaut., tho upper end 
of a floor-timber. 

runic (ro'iiik), a. [= F. runique = Sp, riUtico 
= Pg. It. runico, < NL. < runa, a rune: 

soo?v(«cl.] 1. Pertaining to, consisting in, or 
characteristic of laiiics. 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Jtimic rhyme. Poc, Tlie BcIIb. 


2. A moat with water in it. llfilliwclf. 
rundle- (runMl), n, [A vnr. of roundel, rondel^. 
Ileuco rundlcif runlet^ q. v.] If. A circular liuo 
or path; a ring; an orbit. 

Euerj'of thcrianettcsarc carried (n their rumW*’ or cir- 
cles by course. 

IL Pden, Firet Books on America (cd. AiberX p. xlvui. 
2. Somothiiig disposed in circular form: n cir- 
cular or oacireling arraugonicnt [ Hpccillcally, 
a peritrochium. 

The third mechanical facnlt j, stilcd *‘ax(s in pcritrochio,” 
consists of an axis or cylinder lia^lng a rumllc about it, 
wherein are fastened divers spokes, liy whlcli the nhole 
may be turned about. Up. Wilk-itiA, .Matlj. Magick. 

3t. A hall. 

An other Herpenthath a rundle on his Taile like a Bell, 
which also riiigcth ns it goctli. 

Pnrehas, rilgrimage, p. .'i.'iD. 

4. A rung of a ladder; a round. — 5. That ]iart 
of a capstan round which a rojic is wound in 
heaving —6. One of the bars of a lanlcrn- 
whecl; a rung. 

rundledf (nui'dld), a. [< rundle*^ + -<d-.] 
Round; circular. Chapman. 
rundlet, runlet- (niiKTlot, nin'lct), n. [Early 
mod. E. oXnorundclcty roundlct ; < OF. *roinltlf }, 
dim. of rondclCf rondcllc, a little tun or barred, 
aroundshield,etc,: necrundlc-. CLrotnidclaif.'] 
A small barrel; a unit of capacity, ccpial, ac- 
cording to statutes of 1439 and 1483, to 18+ gal- 
lons, but in modem times usually reckoned 
at 18 gallons. Tlic oflen-rcjicated statement tliat the 
rundlet varies from 3 to 20 gallons appears to be a blun- 
der. 

Jloundlet, a ccrtaync measure of wine, oylc, Ac., contain- 
ing 181 gallons ; an. 1. Iticli. Ill, cap. 13; so called of Ids 
roundness. Mitudicu. 

Of wine and oyl tho mndlcl holdeth ISJ gallons 

Jtecorde, Groundo of Artes. 

A catch or pinck no capabler than a rimdlcr [read rund’ 
lei] or washing bowle. 

Nashe, Lenten .StufTe (Tlarl. Sllsc., 103). {Davies.) 

, Would you drink a cup of sack, father? here stand some 
xvlth runlets to fill it out. 

The Great Frost (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 85). 

It were good to set a rundlet of verjuice over against 
the sun in summer ... to see whether It will ripen and 
sweeten. Bacon, Kat. Hist., § 898. 

A stoup of sack, or a runlet of Canary. Scott. 

mnel (ron), n. [= P. rune = G. rune (JjL. 
runa), a rune, a mod. kook-form representing 
tho AS. and Scand. word riin, a letter, a 
writing, lit. a secret, mystery, secret or confi- 
dontial speech, counsel (a letter being also 


3. A si'cret ; mystery; oh.Hcuro saying. 

Tor wHc ho \ui$, and many curious arts, 

Fostiircs of rtftie'?. and Iivaling hobs be knew. 

ill. Arnold, Balder Dead, 1. 

4. Early rinu's or pootiy expressed, or which 
might ho exiiri’ssed. in riuiie eliaraetcrs. — 5. 
Any song, iiocm, verse, or the like, which is 
inyslicallv or olisrurely expressed. 

I'or Nature beats in perfect tunc. 

And KMinds w ith rhyme her cver>‘ rw«<*. 

L'mmon, Woodnotes, ii. 

rune-t, n. An obsolete variant of rinc^, r««i. 

runecraft (rdirkraft), b. Knowledge of nines; 
skill in deciphering runic characters. 

Modem •'ttodbb rtmecraft largely depends upon his 
(Dybeck’sj many and valuable imblicatiuns. 

Arclucologia, XLIII. 98. 

runed (roud), [< ruuc^ + -t'd-.] Bearing 
nincy; inscribed with runes. 

The iniddoiistcad from which a leaden bulla of Arch- 
deacon Boniface and a runed ivory comb, to mention no- 
ttiiug else, liavc been obtained. 

AT, ontf <?., 7lh ser,, II. f*0. 

runer (rb'ner), n. [< nnic^ + -rrl. Cf. round- 
r/'-,] A bard or learned man among tho an- 
cient Goths. 

'I'hc Gothic Bnncrfi, to gain and establish Ihc credit and 
adminitioii of their rhymes, turned the use of tlicm very 
mucli to incantations and charms. 

Sir ir. Temple, Of Poetry. 

runesmitli (rdn'smith), ?i. A worker at runes. 
[Rare.] 

No one has workt with more real than Richard Dybeck 
of stockiiolm : no one lias piiblisht half so many Runic 
stones, mostly in excellent copies, as that energetic rune- 
smith. Archreologia, XLIII. 03. 

mne-stone (run'ston), n. A stone liaving rimie 
inscriptions. 

run-fisn (nm'fish), v. A salmon on its way to 
the sea after spawning. Sir J. Jlichardaon. 

rungi (iiing), n. [Formerly also reug; < WE. 
roug, < AS, hnauif a rod or bar (found only 
once, with ref. to a xvagon), = MD. rongc, 
ronghc, tho beam of a plow or of a wagon, D. 
roug, a rundle, = III^G. LG. rttngc = OITG. 
runga, AIHG. G. range, a short thick piece of 
iron or wood, a pin, bolt, = Icel. rdnff, a rib of 
a ship, = Goth. Jtriigga, a staff; cf. Ir. ronga, 
a rung, joining spar, = Gael, rang, a joining 
spar, rib of a boat, staff (p(‘rliaps *< E.). Tho 
OSw. rangr, vrihujr, pi. vriingcr, sides of a ves- 
sel (> F. rarangue, Sp. vareiiga, sides of a ves- 
sel), seems to bo of dill, origin, connected with 


No graven line, 

Nor Druid mark, nor Rimt'c sign 

Is left me here. Whittier, The Norsemen. 

2, Inscribed with runes. 

Tliinking of his own Gods, a Greek 
In pity and mournful nue might stand 
Befuro some fallen Runic stone— 

For b»tli were faiths, and hotli arc gone. 

M. Arnold, Stanzas fi om tho Grande Chartreuse. 

3. Resembling in stylo tlie work of the early 
chdlization of tho nortli of Europe. 

Three brooches, reproductions of ilunfc art. 

Itev. C. Boutell, Art Jour., 1807. 
Runic knots, a form of intoi laced ornament oceuriing 
in jewels and tho like of caily Teutonic nmnufacture.— 
Runic wand, brooch, etc. , names gi\ en to articles found 
inscribed with runic chanacters • the iiiEcriptions aic cou- 
sldcred generally to give tlie owner's and maker’s name, 
or the like. 

runisht, runishlyt. Obsolete fonns of rennishf 
rcnnishlg, 

runkle (nmg'kl), v, t. or i. ; pret, and pp. run- 
Idcd, ppr. run/ding. [< ME. rouuclcn ; a form of 
wrunide, var. of wrinLlr: sec wrunklc, wrinldc. 
Tho IP is lost as in root^.] To wrinkle ; crease. 
[Obs(;lete or prov, Eiig. and Scotch.] 

Than waxes his gast seke and sarc, 

And his f.^cc rou«c?e.f, ay marc A' marc. 

Specimens vj Early Enylish (ed. Mon is and Skeat), 

[II. X. 773. 

Gin je ll go there, jon rxmkl'd pair, 

Wo will get famous laughin' 

At them this day. 

.Bwniff, Holy Fair, 

run-lace (nm'lus), n. Lnco made by embroi- 
doring with the needle upon a r^>scau ground. 
It has been in fashion at ditTcrent times, and was mado 
especially In England in the cightccntli centm-y. 
runlet^ (nm'let), n, [< riml, a stream, + dim. 
suf.-?cf. Cf.r««KC'?.] A little rivulet or stream; 
a iTinuel. 

And tho nmlet that murmurs away (seems] 

To wind witli a murmur of wo. 

ll’ofcot (Peter I’indar), Orson and Ellen, iv. 

Tho biographer, especially of a literary man, need only 
m.ark the main cniTcnts of tendency, x>itliout being of- 
tlcious to trace out to Its marshy source every mulct that 
has cast In its tiny pitclierful with the rest. 

Lojcell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 255. 
And runlets babbling down the glen. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 

runlet®, n. Sec rundlet. 
run-man (run'mnn), II. ArunaTvay or deserter 
from a ship of war. [Eng.] 
runn (nm), v. [Also run, ran, rami ; Hind, ran, 
II waste tract, a wood, forest.] In India, a tract 
of sand-flat or salt-hog, which is often covered 



runn 

'by tbo tides or by land floods: as, tho Jiiinn of 
Cuteb. 

runnel (nm'el), II. [Also dial. riiiuJlc, rinidcl, 
rintUe, vindcl; < ME. rund, rind, a streamlet, < 
AS. rynd, a running stream (of. rynd, a runner, 
messenger, cornier), dim. of rync, a stream, < 
rinnan, run: see nofl and rinc^.'] A rivulet or 
small brook. 

Tlie Hinds of red blode ran doun his chokes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7500. 

As a trench the little valley was, 

To catch the rnnnd'i that made green its grass. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 9. 

A willow Pleiades, . . . 

Their roots, like molten metal cooled in flowing, 
Stitfened in coils and ru7inds down the bank. 

Loivcll, Under the 'Willows. 

runner (nm'er), n. [< ME. 7'in})wrc^ 7'cnncrc (= 
MHG. rennorcy renner) ; < + -crl.] 1. One 

who or that which runs. Speciflcally— (a) A person 
who or an animal which moves with the gait called a run, 
as in a running-match or race. 

Forspent with toil, as runners with a race. 

5'Anfc.,3lIen.VI., li. 3. 1. 
(li) One who is in the act of running, as in any game or 
sport. 

The other side are scouting and trying to put him out, 
either by liitting the batsman (or runner) as he is running, 
or by sending the ball into the hole, which is called 
giounding. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 09. 

(c) One wlio frequents or runs habitually to a place. 

And fle farre from besy tungges as bytler as gall, 

And rynimrs to howsis wher good ale is. 

MS. Laud, 410, f. 39. (Jlalluvell.) 
{d) A runaway ; a fugitive ; a deserter. 



’Tis sport to maul a rwincr. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 7. 14. 

If I flndo any more runixers for Newfoundland with the 
Pinnace, let him assuredly looke to ariue at the Gallows. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 229. 
(e) One who risks or evades dangers, impediments, or le- 
gal restrictions, as in blockade-running or smuggling ; es- 
pecially, a smuggler. 

By merchants I mean fair traders, and not ruxiners and 
trickers, as the little people often are that cover a contra- 
band trade. lioger North, Examen, p. 490. {Davies.) 
(/) An operator or manager, as of an engine or a machine. 

Every locomotive runxxer should . . . have an exact 
knowledge of the engine intrusted to him, and a general 
knowledge of the nature and construction of steam en- 
gines generally. Forney, Locomotive, p. 547. 

There are two classes of runners, and a second-class 
man must run an engine two years before he can bo pro- 
moted to flrst-class. The Engineer, LX\^II. 349. 

{g) One who goes about on any sort of errand ; a messen- 
ger ; speciflcally, in Great Britain and in the courts of 
China, a sherilt’s oflicer; a bailiiT; in the United States, 
one wliose business it is to solicit passengers for I'ailways, 
steamboats, etc. 

A soraonour is a rennere up and doun 
With mandementz for fornicacioun. 

And is ybet at every townes ende. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Fiiar’s Tale, 1. 19. 

Runner (of a g.aniing-house], one who is to get Intel- 
ligence of the Meetings of the Justices, and when the 
Constables are out. Dailey, 1731. 

lie was called the Sian of Peace on the same principle 
wliicli assigns to constables, Bow-street -runners, and such 
like, wIjo carry Idudgeons to break folk's heads, and arc 
perpetually and offlcially employed in scenes of riot, the 
title of peacc-oflicers. ^cof^ St. Honan’s Well, iii. 

For this their runners ramble day and night, 

To drag each linking deep to open light. 

Crahhe, Tlie Newspaper (Works, I. ISl). 

“It's tlie runners!" cried Brittles, to all appearance 
much relieved. “Tlie what?” exclaimed the doctor, 
aghast in liisturn. “Tlie Bow Strcctofficors, sir,” replied 
Brittles. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xx.v. 

(A) A commercial traveler. (U. S.] (t) A running stream ; 
a run. 

Wlien tliey (trout] are going up the runners to spawn. 

The Field, LXVI. .500. 
{j) pi. In omith., specifically, tlie Cursores or Brevipennes. 
(A') pi. In entom , speciflcally, tlie cursorial orthopterous 
insects : the cockroaciies. See Cardona (f) A carangoid 
fish, the leather-jacket, Elagatis 2 nnnulatus. 

2. In hot., a slender prostrate stem, lia'Ndng a 
bud at the end which sends out leaves and 
roots, as in the strawbeny; also, a plant that 
spreads by such creeping stems. Compare 

V. i., 10. 

In every root there will be one runner which hath little 
buds on it. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

3. In macli.: {a) The tight pulley of a system 

of fast-and-loose pulleys, {h) In a grinding- 
mill, the stone which is turned, in distinction 
from the fixed stone, or bedstone. See cuts un- 
der 1. 

And somtimes whirling, on an open hill, 

The round-fiat runner in a roai-ing mill. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

(c) In a system of pulleys, a block which moves, 
as distinguished from a block which is held in 
a fixed position. Also called running hloclc. See 
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cut undcTpulIeg. (d) A single rope rove through 
a movable block, having an eye or tliimble in 
the end of winch a taelde is hooked. 

There are ... all kinds of Shipchandlery' necessaries, 
such as blocks, tackles, runners, etc. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 147. {Davies.) 

4. In saddlery, a loop of metal, leather, bone, 
celluloid, ivory, or other material, through 
which a running or sliding strap or rein is 
passed: as, tho runners for the gag-rein on the 
throat-latch of a brittle or head-stall. — 5. In 
optical-instrument making, a convex cast-iron 
support, for lenses, used in shaping them by 
grinding. 

The cast-iron runner is heated just sufflciently to melt 
the cement, and carefully placed upon the cemented backs 
of the lenses. Ure, Diet., III. 100. 

6. That part of anjthing on which it runs or 
slides : as, the r««Hcr or keel of a sleigh or a skate. 

The sleds, although so low, rest upon narrow -runners, 
and the shafts arc attached by a hook. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 35. 

7. In molding : (a) A channel cut in the sand of 
a mold to allow melted metal to run from the 
furnace to the space to be filled in the mold. 

Tlie crucibles charged with molten steel direct from the 
melting-holes pour tlicir contents into one of the runners. 

ir. IT. Greenxcood, Steel and Iron, p. 427. 

(h) The small mass of metal left in this chan- 
nel, which shows, when the mold is removed, 
as a projection from the casting. See jet^, 4 
(b). — 8. In bookbinding, the front board of the 
plow-press, tiscd in cutting edges. [Eng.] — 
9. pf. In printing: (a) The friction-rollers in 
tho ribs of a printing-press, on which the bed 
slides to and from impression. [Eng.] {b) A 
lino of corks put on a form of type to prevent 
the inking-rollers from sagging, and over-col- 
oring the tj^cs. [Eng.] — 10. Tho slide on an 
umbrella-stick, to which the ribs or spreaders 
are pivoted. — 11. In gunpowder-manuf., same 
as runncr^hall. — 12. In iron-founding, soda^ 
mannf., and other industries in which fusion 
is a necessary operation, a congealed piece of 
metal or material which in tho molten state has 
run out of a mold or receptacle, and become 
waste until remclted. — 13. In I'ojye-making, a 
steel plate having three holes concentrically 
anan^ed, and used to separate tlio three yarns 
in laying up (rivisting) a rojie. The yarns me passed 
tlirough the holes, and the plate is kept at a unifoi-m dis- 
tance from tlic junction of the twisted and untwisted parts, 
rendering the twist uniform. 

14. A market-vessel for tho transportation of 
fish, oysters, etc. — Brook-runner. S-ime as velvet 
runner.— Double-runner. Same as toA-rfed.— Banner 
of a trawl, see tratd.- Scarlet runner, the scarlet- 
flowered form of the Snanisli bean, Phaseoltts inultijlorus, 
native in South America : a common higli-twining ornu- 
mental plant with showy, casually white blossoms. Also 
called scarlet benn.— Velvet runner, the water-rail, Dal- 
lus aquaticus : so called from its stealthy motions. {Local, 
British.) 

runner-ball (run'cT-bal), n. In gunpowder^ 
manuf, a disk of hard wood used to crush the 
mill-cake through the sieves in order to gi’anu- 
late tho powder. 

runner-stick (run'er-stik), n. In founding, a 
cylindrical or conical piece of wood extending 
upward from the pattern and liaving the sand 
of tho cope packed about it. When withdraum, 
it leaves a channel called tho runner leading 
to the interior of tho mold, 
runnet (run'et), n, Adialcctal form of rennet^. 
running (running), n. [Verbal n. of r.] 
1. Tho act of ono who or that which runs. — 2. 
Specifically, tho act of one who risks or evades 
dangers of legal restrictions, as in running a 
blockade or smuggling. 

It was hoped that the extensive smuggling that pre- 
vailed would be mitigated by heavy penalties, which were 
now imposed upon custom-house olhcers for neglect of 
duty in preventing the running of brandy. 

S. Doicell, Taxes in England, IV. 21G. 

3. The action of a whale after being struck 
by tho harpoon, when it swims but does not 
sound. — 4. In racing, etc., power, ability, or 
strength to nm ; lienee, staying power. 

He thinks I've mnm'ji'; in me yet; he sees that I’ll come 
out one of these days in top condition. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, xii. 

He [Kingston) was not only full of running throughout 
the race, but finished second, and just as strong as Han- 
over. New York Evening Post, June 28, 18S9. 

5. The ranging of any animals, particularly in 
connection witli the nit, or other actions of tho 
breeding season: also used attributively: as, 
the running time of salmon or deer. 

The history of the buffalo’s daily life and habits should 
begin with the '‘running season.” 

Smithsonian Report, 18S7, ii, 415. 


running 

6. In organ-building, a leakage of the air in a 
wind-chest into a channel so that a pipe is 
sounded when its digital is depressed, although 
its stop is not drawn; also, the sound of a pipe 
thus sounded. Also called running of the icind. 
— 7. That which runs or flows; the quantity 
nm: as, tho first running of a still, or of cider 
at the mill. 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

Dryden, Aurengzebe, iv. 1. 

It (Glapthorne’s work] is exactly in flavour and charac- 
ter the last not sprightly rimnings of a generous liquor. 

Saintshury, Hist. Elizabethan Lit., xi. 

8. Course, direction, or manner of flowing or 
moving. 

All the rivers in the world, though they have divers 
risings and divers rimnings, ... do at last find and fall 
into the great ocean. Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 47. 
In the running, out of the running, competing or not 
competing in a race or other contest; hence, qualified or 
not qualified for such a contest, or likely or not likely to 
take part in or to succeed in it. [Colloq. ] —Running off, 
in /oinidinp', the operation of opening the tap-hole in a 
blast-furnace, so that the metal can flow through the cliau- 
nels to the molds.— To make good one’s running, to run 
as well as one’s rival ; keep abreast with others ; prove 
one’s self a match for a rival. 

The world had esteemed him when he first made good 
his running with the Lady Fanny. 

Trollope, Small House at Allington, ii. 
To make the running, to force the pace at the begin- 
ning of a race, by causing a second-class horse to set off 
at a high speed, with the view of giving a better chance 
to a staying horse of the same owner. 

Ben Gaunt was to -make the running for Haphazard. 

E. Kingsley, Ravenslioe, xxxvi. 
To take up the running, to go off at full speed from a 
slower pace ; take the lead ; take the most active part in 
any undertaking. 

But silence was not dear to the heart of the honourable 
John, and so he took up the -runninn. 

Trollope, Dr. Thorne, v. 
running (run'ing), ». a. [Ppr. of ruu^, r.] 1. 
Tbntruns; suited for running, racing, etc. See 
n., 1 (n). 

A concourse ... of noblemen and gentlemen meet 
together, in mirth, peace, and amity, for the exercise of 
their swift rjf«7n’n,7-horses, every Thursday in Jlarch. 
The prize they run for is a silver and gilt cup, uith a 
cover, to the value of seven or eight pounds. 

Butcher, quoted in Strutt’s Sjiorts and Pastimes, p. 103. 

In tho reign of Edward HI. the nmm’nij-horses pur- 
chased for the king’s service were generally estimated at 
twenty marks, or thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eight- 
pence each. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 104. 

Specifically, in zoUL, cursorial; gressorial; ambulatory; 
not salient or saltatory. 

2f. Capable of moving quickly; movable; mo- 
bilizcil. 

The Indians did so annoy them by sudden assaults out 
of the sw.amps, etc., that he was forced to keep a 
anny to be ready to oppose them upon all occasions. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 117. 

3. Done, made, taken, etc., in passing, or 
while hastening along; hence, cursor)’; hasty; 
speedy. 

Tlie fourth Summer [xt. I). 82], Domitian then ruling the 
Empire, he spent in settling and confinning what the 
year before he had travail’d over with a running Con- 
quest. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

When you step but a few doors off to tattle with a 
wench, or take a pot of ale, . . . leave the street 

door open. Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

4. Cursive, as manuscript: as, running hand 
(see below). — 5. Proceeding in close succes- 
sion; without iutennission: used in a semi- 
advcrbial sense after nouns denoting periods 
of time: as, I had the same dream three nights 
running. 

How would my Lady Ailesburj’ have liked to be asked 
in a parish church for three .Sundays running? 

Walpole, Letters, II. 334. 

Legislation may disappoint them fifty times running, 
without at all shaking their faith in its efficiency. 

H. Spcficer, Social Statics, p. 422. 

6. Continuous; unintennittent; persistent. 

The click-click of lier knitting-needles is the running 

accompaniment to all her conversation. 

George Eliot, Amos Barton, i. 

7. In hot, repent or creeping by runners, as the 

strawbeiTy. Soo runner, 2.— Running banquett. 
See 3.— Running block. See hlocki, 11.— Run- 

ning board, (a) A narrow platform extending along the 
side of a locomotive, (b) A horizontal board along the ridge 
of a box freight-car or the side of an oil-car, to form a 
passage for the trainmen. — Running bond. See Ao/idi. 
— Running "bowline, a bowline-knot made round a part 
of the same rope, so as to make a noose. — Running bow- 
sprit. See Running buffalo-clover, an 

American clover, Trifoliian stoloniferum, closely related 
to 2\ rejlexum, the buffalo-clover, but spieadiug by run- 
ners.— Running days, a chartering term for consecu- 
tive days occupied on a voyage, etc., including Sundays, 
and not therefore limited to w’orking-days.— Running 
dustman. See dustman. — Running fight, a fight kept 
up by the party pursuing and the party pursued.— 



running 

Running Are. See /rc.— Running footmant. See 
/ootman, 8.— Running hand, the style of handwriting 
or iicnmanship In which the letters are formed without 
lifting the pen from tlic paper.— Running head. Seo 
lead, 18.— Rtinning toiot, a knot made in such a way 
us to form a noose which tightens as the rope is pulled 
on.— Running lights, the lights shown by vessels be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, in order to guaid against col* 
li«ion«hen underway. Tlicy are a green liglit on the 
starboard side and a red light on the port side. If tl»o 
vessel is under steam, a bright wliitc light is also hoisted 
.nt the foremast-head ; a vessel towing another cairies two 
while lights at the foremast-head.— Running myrtle. 
Sec Running ornament, any ornament in 

which the design is continuous, in intertwined orllowing 



Running Ornament — Medieval Ardulecturil Sctilpurc 


lines, ns In many medieval moldings carved u ith foliage, 
etc.— Running patterer. Sec pafterer.— Running 
pine. See Li/coporfHon.— Running rigging. Sec nV/- 
— Running stationer. See Ftafimtcr — Running 
swamp-hlackherrv, an almost herbu* 

ccous species, with short flowering shoot.s bearing a fiuit 
of a few sour grains, and with long and slender pricklj 
runners.— Running title, in pnntini/, a descriptive he.id* 
line put continuously at the top of iiagcs of tjpe. .Mso 
called rJOinui:;Aff?d-/ine.— Running toad. Same nnf- 
terjaek. 

running (run'ing), 2 >rcp. [Pro]), i.pr., with mi 
or Itmnrd umlorstood. C'f. nsiii;;, /<. n., o, in u 
somcwliat similar use.] Aiiiiroueliiiis: uoiuir 
on. [Colloq.] 

I haebeen jour gmlwlfc 
These nine jears, rrnuuu ; ten 
Laird 0 / ]Vaneiftoun (('liild'si lullads, III. 11*.;) 

running-gear (run'in<;-pLT], ». l. ThowheeK 
:md nxlps of a vehicle, and their attarlimeiit'., 
as distinguished from tlie body; nil llie work- 
ing parts of a locomotive. — 2. Same as run- 
Hitig rigping. Seo rigging". 
runilingly (rnn'ing^i),’ adr. f'ontinnonsly; 
witliout pause or liesitation. 

riaycd I tiot olf hand ami n/nmm/fi/, 

Just now, your masterpiece, hard immbcr'twclvc ’ 

JUrominff, Master Ilugucs t»f '*a^e tlotlin. 

running-rein (run'ing-ran), n. A driving-rein 
wliioli IS passed over pulleys on tlie headstall 
to give it increased freedom of motion, smli 
ruins arc Bomutlnifs p-issud oicr sIkmvu. on tlu* lat. nml 
matlo to icturn nji tliu itiouK, hi order to pull the Itit up 
into tliuanale of tliu innutli. 

running-roll (mn'ing-rOl). ». in Iiliih -gla^s 
nuinuf., a biass cylinder used to spread tlie 
plnst’ie glass over tlic casling-taltle. 
running-string (mn'ing-string). ». A eord, 
tape, or liraid passed througli an open liem tit 
the top of a bag or anytliiiig nliioli it is desir- 
able to draw tiglit at pleasure, 
running-tlirush (run'ing-tbrnsli). ». A dis- 
ease in tile feet of liorses. See Ihrndi-. 
running-trap (riin'ing-trap), a. A depressed 
U-sbaped section in a inxre, nliieli allows tlie 
free passage of fluid, but always reniains full 
whatever the state of tlie pipe, so that it forms 
a seal against tiie passage of gases, 
runniont, Same as rmunn. 
runologist (rii-nol'o-jist), ». [< rioio/oi/y -h 

-isf.] One will) is versed in rnnology; a stu- 
dent of runic remains. 

Tlic nilvaiiccil Fclioot of .Scnaillniiviaii noiofo'/otjf tioMs 
tliat file Ililliic t'lltleirk of ts cut) -four letters is il. i m t it 
from ttic Latin nlpliriliet ns It esisteil In the e.irlj 'l:i>s of 
imperinl Home. Af/ifii.'sum. .tune 2-, ISTII p sis 

rnnology (rfi-nol'p-ji), n. [< NL. riin/i. rune, 
+ Gr. -/o;/rr, < rijirr, speak: see -nl'rgi/.] The 
study of runes. 

Of lute, Iiowcver, Kre.at progress tins lieeii mniti* In r«- 
nrilorji/. Ardtninlinjia, XJ.III. OS. 

run-out (rnn'ont), n. Tlie e.xtent of a run of 
fisli: as, the riin-mil rcaelies lit) miles. ■/. II'. 
Milner. [Lake Jlichigan.] 
mnrig (rnn'rig), n. [< rnid -f r/pl.] A ridge 
or rig (that is, a strip of grouml) in land so 
divided that alternate rigs belong to difTereiit 
owners; lienee, the system of land-holding by 
alternate rigs. 

We may assume tliat wlierever In Irelninl tlic laml w.as 
cultivated ill iiinilcrn timcli accorililig to tlie rnildnlc or 
mnrid system, tlie eiistein arose from the prcvinus ex- 
istence of eo-partiierslilps. 

II'. K, Sullivan, IiitriMl. to O'Cinry'B Anc. Irisii, p. cllx- 

Ttic face of a lilll-sidc in Derliyslilre w.a-s laid nut in 
strips of Kiirden land uitli ridges of tlirf dividing. Tlicse 
the holders of the land called “tigs"; tlie tong narrow 
ones nm.n'gs; and one, wide, wlileii Intersected tlic rise 
at a right angle, tile "eait-rig.” 

A', raid Q., itll SCI*,, V, 374, 
Runrlg lands, In .Scotland and Ireland, lands Iield by 
rtlnrlg. 

runtl (mnt), 71. [Early mod. E. also rout; a 
dial, word, perhaps orig. a var. of rinil, a Sc. 
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form (= D. rimtl = G. riiul) of rither, rather: seo 
rather'^. The later senses may be of different 
oidgin.] 1. A young ox or cow; a steer or 
heifer ; also, a stunted ox or cow, or other un- 
der-sized .animal ; one below the usual size and 
strength of its kind ; especially, the smallest or 
weakest one of a litter of pigs or puppies. Com- 
pare def. 4. 

Giowf^nco, u steerc, a runt, a bullockc, a yeereling, a 
weanling. JFlorio. 

They say she has mountains to her marriafic, 

She's full of cattle, some two thousand runU. 

Middleton, Chaste Slald, iv. 1. 

lie was mounted on a little runt of a pony, sf» thin uiul 
woe begone as to be remarkable among Ills kind. 

The Centunj, XXXVII. 000. 

Honco — 2. A yliort. stoeltish person; a dwarf. 

This overgrown runt 1ms struck off his heels, lowered 
Ills foretop, and cuntractetl his flgiire, that he might be 
looked upon as a incnibei of this new-erccleil society [Tlie 
Shoit t’lubj. Addixoyi, Spectator, No. lOS. 

3t. A rude, ill-bred person ; a boor or boidon. 

before I buy a bai-galn of such runts, 

I’ll buj a collcgo for bears, and live among 'em. 

Fletcher, Wit witliout Money, v. 2. 

4. A brood of domestic pigeons. A single bird 
may weitrli as miieli as 2* pounds. 

riicrcare tame and wild pigeons, and of the tame, there 
Ik . . rwuO, an«l ciirrier.s .md croppers. 

I Walton, « onipletc Angler, p. 112. 

While the runt is the w c.ikest and most forlorn of pigs, 
bj the contlanne^-4 uliicli cliaractcrizes our fancier it is 
tlic name givi n to the latg^^t niid most robust among pi- 
geons The Century, NXXII. 107. 

5. A stump of luiderwood; also, tho dead 
stump (if a tree. IlallttctU, £Prov. Eng.] — 6. 
Tlie stalk or .stem of a plant. [Prov. Eug. and 
fSeotfdi.] 

For lapfii’s large o’ gospel kail 
Shall (U1 tliy ciib in plenty. 

An’ runt'- of grace the pick an' wale. 

No gt on by waj o' dainty, 
hut ilka day. 

Uums, The Ordination. 

runt^ (runt ), «. [A vnr. of rump.'} Tho rump. 

IhilhufU I Prov Eng.] 
runteef, a. j Aim r. Ind.] A disk of shoU used 
as an oriiamoiit l»y tin* Indians of Virginia iu 
(lie soMMitoonth and oightcciith conturios. 

The bo) wears u mcklnce of runtces. 

Itcinley, Vlrglnin, III. 5. 
runty (run'll ), d. [< n/Mfl + -//!.] 1. Stimtod; 
dwarli^h : liith*. [Prov. Eng. ami U. H.} 

A blood «d half-grown chickens nicking in the grass. . . . 
aiMl a runty jug tied to a “stob.’^uerc the only signs of 
thrift Harper’s May., LXS.III. tJ'iO. 

2. Bouri'-h: siirlv; rmU*. UaUtivcH. [ProvN 
En«.] 

run-up {rmi'u)i), ». In honkhimhng, tho net of 
imtliiif' nil II line, in finisliiiip, by meiiliK of a 
roll rnitmiiK ulonK tlie side of tho back from the 
lo]i to the l.ottom of tbo book, 
runway (rnn'wa), n. The path or track over 
wliieh anytliiiio runs; a passageway, specin- 
c:dly -(rt) 'The bed of n stream of water. (6)*Thc beaten 
tr.jck of deer or other nnlmals ; n trail. Also nmnirnp. 

Thellneof moundsoverhioks tlic fJrant river to the north, 
and .MiaKo tfollou or Toto.si to the south, and has a com- 
tiiandiiig position It may have been lihcd ns an elevated 
ritriimy or gnulcd road designed fur the pursuit of game. 

Ainer. Anwjuariftn, .\I. 

fiftcntlmes drivers go out with dogs ami make a wide 
circuit, while the liiiiilers jiost them-telvis tdong tlie run- 
leays or beaten tialls of the deer. 

Trihtine Hook of Sports, p. 4;n. 
(c) A path made bj domestic animals hi going lo ami from 
an iiccustniiud place of feeding, watering, etc. (d) In fuwi- 
brn'iiy, a trough or channel on tlie surface of a dcclivitj, 
down which logs .aie slid or nin in places more or less In- 
ncces'-lhle t«» IiorscH or oxen (r‘ tine of the ways hi the 
casing of a window foi vertically sliding sashes. (/) 
Theat. , in the setting of sceiierj . a path or road, as upon a 
nioiintatii-Hldc or the face of n ruck. 

If there is a “runimrf/ which la an elevation like the 
rocky a«cent In the Rccond act of "Die Wnlknrc,** ... it 
is ’'Imilt” by tbo stage carpeiiterR. 

Scribner's May,, IV. 441. 

rupee (rij-jw'), n. [Formerly also raoiiec; = F. 
rail], II- = Sp. Fg. riijiia = fi. Dun. Sw. riipie = 



Rupee, 1863.— Ilritish Museum. (Size of the original.) 


Kupicolinse 

NGr. povTTi = Pers. rupiya, < Hind, rupiija, rii- 
piya, rupaijd, riipaiija, rapaiya, a rupee, also 
coin, cash, specie, < riqid (Pali riipi), silver, < 
Skt. rupyu, silver, wrought silver or wrought 
gold, as adj. liandsome, < rnpa, natural state, 
form, beauty (> Hind, riip, form, beauty).] Tho 
standard unit of value in India ; also, a current 
silver coin of India, valued normally at 2s., or 
about 48 United States cents. The relative value 
of Indian and Hiiglish money varies witll tlie price of 
silver. The theoretic par of exchange between England 
nnil India is 24) pence, hnt tlie actnal rate has fallen as 
low as 12 peiicel 

They call the pceccs of money roopccs, of which there 
are sumo of divers values, the meanest worth two shillings 
nnd tliicepcnee, and the best two shillings and ninepence 
sterling. Temj, in I’lU'chas, Pilgrimes, II. 1471. 

The nabob ... is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as 
tlic jaundiced monster of romances and comedies, who 
purchases the estates of broken-down English gentle- 
men with rnpcES tortured out of bleeding rajahs. 

Thackeray, Kewcomes, viii. 

Bupelian (rp-peTian), 11 . A division of the Oli- 
goeone in Belginih. It includes a series of clays and 
sands partly of marine nnd partly of brackish-water ori- 
gin, Tlic Itupelian lies above the Tongrian, which latter 
is a marine deposit, nnd is of the same age as the Egeln 
belt of tho German Lower Oligocene. 

rupellaryt (ro'pe-la-vi), a. [< L. *riipcUus, dim. 
ot rapes, a rock, -F’ -ary.'] Rocky. 

In tilts rupeltary nidary do the fowle lay eggs nnd 
breede, Evelyn, Diary, Feb, 27, 1G44. 

rupeoptereal (ro'pf-op-to're-.al), n. [Irreg. < 
L. riipcs, a rock, -F Cfr. irrepdr, wing, + -e-al.] A 
hone of the batraohian skull, supposed to ooito- 
spond to the proiitic. 

Rupert’s drop (ro'pfrts drop). Same as de- 
tonating bulb (which see, under detonating). 

rupestrine (rii-pos'trin), a. [< L. rapes, a rock, 
-F -trine, as in lacustrine, palustrinc, etc.] In 
:ooi. and bat., roek-inhabiting; living or grow- 
ing on or among rocks; rupicoline; saxicoline. 

rupia (rfi'pi-ji), 71. [NI;., prop, rhijpia, < Gr. pv- 
troc, dirt, filth.] A variety of the largo flat pns- 
f ular syphilodenn in which tho crust is more or 
loss distinctly conical and stratified: a use now 
obsolete. 

rupial (rU'pi-al), a. [< nipia -F -al.] Pertain- 
ing to, clmractcrizcd by, or affected with nipia. 

Rupicapra (ro-pi-knp'rii), 11 . [NL. (DoBlain- 
ville), < L. rnjticapra. a chamois, lit. ‘rock-goat,’ 
< rapes, a rock, + eapra, a goat : see eaperl-.] A 
genus ot antelopes, sometimes giving name to 
a suhinra'ily Jlupiraprinie ; tho chamois. There 
is only one species. It. tragus. See chamnis. 

Rupicaprinae (ro''pi-knp-ri'iie), n. pl. [NL., < 
lliipicapra + -iiue.] The chamois as a sub- 
family of Bovidte. Sir V. Brnohe. 

rupicaprine (ni-pi-knp'rin), a. Pertaining to 
the chamois; belonging to the llapicaprinie, or 
having their characters. 

Clinmols (Itiipiceprn tragus), the GemBO of the Gormans, 
is IIio only Antelope found in Westeiii Europe, and forms 
tlie tvTie of the llupicaprinc or goat-like group of that 
family. Encyc. Prit., Y. 3S4. 

Kupicola (ro-i>ik'o-Vii), ». [NL., < L. ritpcs, a 
rock, + citicre, inhiih'it: seo culfnrv,} A genus 



of Coti}}f/itlrc or of Piprithr, founded by Brisson 
in 17G0,'tj’po of tlio subf.amily liupicolinw; the 
ro(!k-manikins, roclc-cocks, or cocks of the rock, 
Imving the outer primary omiirginate and at- 
tenuate toward tlio end. These singular hird-s have 
rui erect cninpre.ssed semicircular crest, ami the plumngo 
of the iiialo is mostly flnining oi-augc or lilood-rcil. They 
are about 12 Inches long, of Inige size for the group to 
which they helong, and vciy showy. They are confined 
to northern parl.s of Ronth Aineiica. Three species have 
hcen recognized— 7^. crocca, It. peruviana, and 11. sanyuino- 
lenia. 

Rupicolinte (r(7"pi-k(7i-li'ne), n. pi. [NTj., < 
Itnpicola + -iii.r.] A subfamily of Cotiiigidai 



Rupicolinse 

or of Pijjridfc, founded by Sclater in 1862 upon 
tlio genus llnpicoJa. It is a small group, combining 
to some extent characters of cotingas and pipras. The 
feet arc syndact)*lons, and the tarsi pycnaspidean. The 
genus Phoeniccrem is no^v’ commonly placed under Pupi- 
coliniE. 

mpicoline (ro-pik'o-lin), <u [As Pnpicola + 
Inro67.and'6of.,rock-miiabitingj grow- 
ing on rocks; living atnong rocks; sa^coline; 
rupestrinc. 

rupicolous (ro-pik'o-lus), a, [As Pnpicola + 
-OHS.] Same as rnpicolinc, 

Ruppell’s griffin. Soc grifiu. 

Ruppia/ (rup'i-il), «. [NL. (Lmnrous, 1730* 
named after H. iB. Piqyphis, autlior (1718) of a 
flora of Jena.] A genus of monocotyledonous 
plants of the order Kaiadaccai and tribe Po- 
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To break; burst; part by violence: as, to rKj)- 
inre a blood-vessel. — 2. To affect with or cause 
to suffer from mpture or hernia. — 3. To cause 
a break or severance of: as, to rHpfHre friendly 
relations. 

IL 1. To suffer a break or rupture ; 

break. — 2. In ioty specifically, to dehisce ir- 
regularly ; dehisce in a ruptile maimer. 

When ripe theantheridian/pfwrcordehiscetransversely 
at the top, ie JfaoMtandi)fcatCTic,Botany(trans.), p. D33. 

rupturewort (rup^tnr-wert), Ji. A plant of the 
genus HcrniarUiy especially M, glahra of Eu- 
rope and Asiatic Russia (see hurstworf^j, also, 
an araarantaceous plant of the West Indies, Al- 
ternanthera polygonoidesj somewhat resembling 
Sermaria. 


tnuiCfC. It is distinguished from Potamogeton, the other rurfl/l (rd^ral), rt. and n. 
genus of the tribe, by the absence of a perianth, and by - • 


[< or. (and F.) rural 


Ruscus 

2. That which is rimal ; a characteristic of ru- 
ral life ; a rusticity. [Rare.] 

The old almanac-makers did well iu wedding their pages 
with nirnfiffc-t. D. G. MitchcJl, Bound Together, ill. 

ruralize (rd'ral-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. ruraliccd, 
ppr. ritralhiug, [< 7'urol + -irc,] I. traus* To 
render rural; give a rural character or appear- 
ance to. 

The curling cloud 
Of city smoke, by distance ruralized. 

Wordm'ortli, Prelude, i. 

This tardy favorite of fortune, . . . with not a trace 
that I can remember of the sea, thoroughly ruralized from 
head to foot, proceeded to escort us up the hill. 

The CenUiru, 29. 

II. infrans. To go into the country; dwell iu 
the country; rusticate. Imp, Diet, 

Also spelled ruralisc. 


the long-stalked fruits, and is characterized by spiked flow- 
ers composed of two opposite stamens or four one-celled 
and nearly sessile anthers, and four or more carpels each 
containing a single pendulous ovule. The carpels, at first 
neaily or quite sessile, become elevated on slender spiral- 
ly twisted pedicels radiating from a long peduncle, each 
making in fruit an obliquely ovoid truncate nutlet with 
fleshy suiface. Tlie only certain species, R. marituna, 
known iu America as ditch-grass, in Great Britain as tassel- 
grass, etc,, is one of the vciy few flowering plants of marine 
waters, and is found throughout temperate and subtropi- 
cal regions in salt-marshes, brackish ditches, and inlets of 
the sea. It grows in submei^cd tufts of thread-like fork- 
ing and wirj’ stems from a filiform rootstock. It bears 
ojiposito and alternate leaves, which are long and hristle- 
shaped with a sheathing base, and inconspictious flowers, 
usually two. in a terminal spike, at first covered by the 
sheathing leaf, 

ruptile (rap'til), [< NL- ^rtt 2 )iiUs, < L. riim- 
jiere, pp. ciyj/KS, Ijreak: see Inloi., 

dehiscent hy an irregular splitting or hreaking 
of tho Trails; niptnring: said of seed-vessels, 
ruption (rup'shon). n, [< OF. riqMon, < L. rup- 
iio(n-), a breaking, < rtimpcrc, pp. raptas, break: 
sec rap/iO'C.] A breach; a bursting open; rup- 
ture. Cotgrave. 

rigtliora onuses an ortravasation of Wood, by ruption or 
apertion. iriscuncn, Surgery. 

ruptive (I'up'tiv), n. [< L. rmnpcrc, pp. niptiis, 
break: see rttpiitrc.'i Causing or tending to 
cause breakage. fKare.] 

Certain breakages of tliis class may perhaps to some ex- 
tent bo accounted for by the action of a torsional njptive 
force on rounding curves. The Engineer, LXIX. 492. 

ruptuary (I'up'tu-a-ri), n, ; pi. rujitnnrics (-I'iz). 
[< ML. rtipinrariiis, < riipfitra, a field, a form of 
feudal tenure ; ef. rniuricr, and see rupture.'] A 
roturior; a inomber of tUe plebeian class, as con- 
trasted with the nobles. [Rare.] 

TIio exclusion of the French ruptunriesCroturiers,’' for 
histoi’y must find a word for tills class uhen it speaks of 
other nations) from tlie order of nobility. Chenevix. 

rupture (rup'tur), ». [< OP. rupture, roupturc, 

routure, a rupture, breach, F. rupture = Sp. 
ruptura, rotura = Pg. ruptura = It. rottura, < 
L. ruptura, a breaking, rupture (of a limb or 
vein), in ML. also a road, a field, a form of foa- 
dal tenure, a tax, etc., < rmuperc, pp. rupUit:, 
break, burst; ef. Lith. rupxts, rough, AS. red- 
fan, Icel. rjufa, break, reave, Skt. V rnp, tup, 
break, destroy, spoil. Prom the L. rumporc are 
also ult. E. abrupt, corrupt, disrupt, erupt, tii- 
terrupt, irruption, rofet, ront^, roui\ routed, rou- 
tine, rutt. To the same ult. root belong reave, 
roht, robe, roveh, rover, etc., toot.] 1. Tlio act 
of breaking or bursting; tbe state of being 
broken or violently parted: as, a rupture of tbo 
skin; tbe rupture of a vessel or fiber. 


=‘Pr.'Sp. Fg.'n(i-a( = It.i-«raZc,<'L.i-i(r«/ts,ru- rurally (rii'ral-i), adv. In a imral manner; as 
ral, <»•»«(»•«)•-), tbe country, perhaps contr. from in tbe country: as, tbe cottage is rtiram/ sitn- 
*rovus or *t'(ivusy and akin to Russ. Taviinay a ated at somo distance fi'oni tlio Body of tiio 
plain, Zend ratiflii, a plain, E. room; see rooml. town. , , , , m. , . t 

Henee ult. (from L. rus) also rustic, rusticate, ruralness (ro r.al-nes), n. The character of 
etc., roister, roist, etc.] I. «. 1. Of orpertain- being rural. ... 

ing to the country, as distinguisbed from a city rurdt, n. A variant of rcorn. • , 

or town; belonging to or characteristic of the ruricolistt (ro-nk'o-list), n. [< L. ruricota (> 
eoimtrj-. N. rnricotc), a dweller in the country (< rus 

Ho spied his lady in rich array, (mtr-), the country, + cotcrc, dTvell, inhabit, 

As she walk'd ower a rural plain. till), -k -ist.] All inhabitant of the country; a 

John Thomson and the Turk (Child's Ballads, III. 352). — - 


rustic. Jiailctj. 

ruridecanal (rO-ri-dek'a-nal), a. [< L. rus 
(rur-), tbo countiy, -k IjL. decanus, dean: see 
decanal.] Of or belonging to a rural dean or a 
rural deanery. 

My contention was, in a ruridecanal chapter lately held, 
that bishops stiilragaii ouglit tliiis to he addressed in virtue 
ol their spiritual oilice. E. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 4C7. 

sT LiT-ing in the conntry'; rurigeuoust (ro-rij'o-nus), a. [< L. rnrigena, 
born in the country, < rus (rur-) -k -gena, < gig- 
ncre, be born : soo -genous.] Born in tbo coun- 
- „ trv. JSailcp, 1727. 

reparteltisina pcrspii niraKorof a very base (rg'sii), 'll. [NL. (Hamilton Smith, 1827), 

S.r»,TheGovor.^ < Maliy rtiia, a deer.' Cf. hahirussa.]’ 1. i 
gomis of Cerridte or suligenus of Ccirus, con- 
taining tlio largo East Indian stags, with oylin- 
dric antler.? forked at the top and doveloping a 


The smell of gmin, or tedded grass, or klne, 

Or dally, caeli rural sight, each ritral sound. 

i/t7fon, P. L., lx. 451. 
The traveller passed rapidly . . . into a rtiral region, 
where the noigliborliood of the town was onlj' felt in the 
advantages of a near market for corn, cheese, and hay. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 

2. Pertaining to agricultiiro or fanning: as, 
rural economy 
nistie. 

Where veitue is in a gentyl man, it is commonly myxte 
witli more sufferance, more affahiUtie and niyldencs, than 
for the inor 
lynage. 

Here is a rural fellow 
That will not be denied your lilglincss* presence. 

Shttk., A. and C., v. 2. 2SS. 

Rural dean, deanery, Dionysia, lock, ct<x Sec the 
nouns. =Syii. 1. Rural, Rustic, Pastoral, Bucolic, IXural 
is always used in a good sense, and is applied chiefly to 
things: as, ruraf pleasures; rwraf scencrj'. Rustic is wsEd 
in a good sense, but also has a sense Implying a lack of 
tlie refinements of the town or city: as, r«sfic gallantry. 
Pastoral means belonging to a sheplicixlor his kind of life ; 
hucoUc, belonging to the care of cattle or to that kind of 
life. Pastoral is always used in a good souse; bucolic is 
now often used with a shade of contempt. 

For I have lov’d the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swartli, close cropp’d by nibbling sheep, 

And skirted thick w Ith intertexture finn 

Of thorny boughs. Cou^er, Task, i. 100. 

The rural lass, 

Wiom once her vii-giii modesty and grace, 

Her artless manners and her neat attire, 

So dignified, that she was hardly less 
Tliau' the fair shepherdess of old romance. 

Is seen no more. Coivper, 'Task, iv. f>3C. 

[Cowper applies rural to pei*sons ns well as things.] 

What at first seemed riwfic plainness now appears re- 
fined simplicity. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 

IVIight we but hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 

Milton, Coraus, 1. 345. 

ILt A countryman; a rustic. 

Amongst rurals verse is scarcely found. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 
Beckon the Burals in ; the Countiy-gray 
Seldom ploughs treason. 

Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, n. 



Their brood as numerous hatch, from the egg that soon ;p-Mralesl (ro-ra'Iez), it. pJ. [NL. (Lilinrcus, 

TMi-'callow you?,E.'' R t.. vii. 419. 1758). pi. oiL ruralis, nu'al: see Afam- 

^ . .11 11 11 ily of butterflies, coming Between the 

2. lapathol., liemm, especially abdoramal lier- ^/d.-sandtho A'««ii)7mlirf.T,aud inchidiiigtbeZ^/- 
ma.-3. A bi'e.achof peace or concord, either andlbe Eryci«iH,T. They linvo six per- 

betweon individuals or betTveen nations ; opn j females and four in the males, 

hostility or war between nations ; a quarrel. (ro-ra'li-ii). n. pt. Same as Rurates. 

Tlius then wee see that our Eocleslall and Foliticall T-nralise r. See ruralize. 
choyscs may content and sort as well together witiiout any i 

rupture in the State as Christians and Fi’eeholdere. 


rura-lisia (ro'ral-izm), «. [K rural -y -ism, 1. 
The state of Ijeiiig rural. — 2. An idiom or ex- 


Milton, Eeformation in Eng., ii. 

Wlien the parties that divide the comnionwealtli come 
to arupfure, it seems everj' man’s duty to clioose a side. 

Swift. 

In honest words, her money was necessar)' to me ; and 
in a situation like mine any thing was to be done to pre- 
vent a rupture. Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xliv. 

Moment of rupture. See momenf,— Plane of rup- 
ture the plane along which the tendency of abody(es- 

pecially a mass of loose earth) under pressure to give way 

by sliding is the greatest— Radius of rupture. See rurallty (ro-ral'i-ti), h. 


Brow-tine, and a tuft of hair on the hind legs ; 
the rusino deer. They are related to such species as 
the elk or wapiti of America, ami the hart or red deer of 
Europe. One of these large deer was known to Aristotle ; 
but the species now called Cervus or IXusa aristotclis is 
tlic sambur, that commonly known as the rusa being Cer- 
vus or liusa hippclaphus. Both arc of great size and have a 
mane. , . ... 

2. [/. c.l A species of this genus, especially 

R. hippclaphus. 

rusa2 (ro'sil), n. The loinon-grass or ginger- 
grass, Andropogon Schaaianthus, 3 'ielding rusa- 
oil. [East Indian.] 


pcessTrprculirVre’cTuttv^ar^^^^^^ rusalka, [Buss.] In Bussiau folk-loi'o. a 


mine'--. 2 '(i).— Rupture of tbe cboroid. a rent of the 
ciioi'oidal tunic, due usually to meclianical injuries, as a 
blow, a gunshot wound, otc.=Syn. 1. Breach, etc. See 
fracture. 

rupture (rup'tur), v . ; pret. and pp. ruptured, 
ppr. riqituriug. [< rupture, n,] I. trans. 1. 


tbe town. Imp. Diet. 
ruralist (ro'ral-ist), ii. 
who loads a niral life. 

You have recalled to my tlioiights an image which must 
liave pleaded strongly witli our Bgjptian ruralists for a 
direct and nnqunliflcd adoration of the solar orb. 

Coventry, Pliilomon to Ilydaspes, iii. 

^ _ [< F. ruralite, < ML. 

. 'umTita(t-)s, < Dlrurutis, rural : see rural.] 1 . 
The state or quality of being rural; ruralness. 
[Bare.] 

To see the country relapse into a state of arcadian rural- 
The American, Y. 97. 


water-nympli. 

r< rural + -iSf.] One Jfermaids and mermen . . . have v.arious points of re- 
L' ' J semhlancc to the vodyany or water-sprite and tlie rmalka 

stream-fairy of Russian mythology. 

Encyc. Bnt., XVI. 39. 


Rivers . . . are supposed to he the especial resort of 
the r.usaVcas or water-nymphs. Pressed in green leaves, 
tiicy will sit on tlie banks oomhing out tlieir Hewing lacks. 
Their strength is in tlieir hair, and it it licconies dry, they 
die. A. J. 0. Hare, Studies in Russia, viii. 

rusa-oil (ro'sji-oil), n. The oil of ginger-grass. 

Soo ginger-grass and Andropogon. 

Ruscus (rus'kus), 11 . [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< It.ruscum, also rustum, butclier’s-broom : see 



Euscus 

rKS?!!.] A gciuis of monocotyledonoos plants 
of tlio order Lilinccfc and tribe Asparagac. It is 
char.ictcrlzcil by dicecious flowers, with the segments sena- 
rate, the stamens with their filaments united into an urn- 
like body which bears llircc sessile anthers, and n round- 
ish or oblong and one-cclled ovary with two ovules, ma- 
turing two hemispherical seeds, or only a single globose 
one. There arc species, natives of Europe and the whole 
Mediterranean region, extending from Madeira to the Cau- 
ca<;as. They are erect, branching, half-woody plants, bear- 
ing, instead of leaves, alternate or scattered acute ovate 
and leaf-like branches (cladodia), which are rigidly co- 
riaceous and lined with numerous parallel or somewhat 
netted veins, and are solitary in the axils of small djy 
scales which represent tlie true loaves. The small flow- 
ers arc clustered upon the upper faces, or by t\\ isting the 
lower faces, of the cladodia at tlio end of a rilMike adnate 
pedicel, and are followed by globose pulpy ben ies. Jl. 
aculcatus is the common Imtcher's-broom, also calbd 
hicchoUif or kncchulrcr, or }ihcph''rfr>!-}m/rtl,', etc , 

an evergreen hush ornamental when studded with its red 
berries. II. Iltipopfiulluvi and It. IIppn')ln^‘<tfnn are <lnarf 
species, also called butcher’a bmovi, niul sometimes ilotiUc- 
totvjuf. The rhizome is diuretic, 
ruse^ (i‘oz), V. L [Also *‘roo<!c (in diul. doriv. 
rooscIin{f, slopiu" down), < rro^cu (prot. 
rens, pi. < AS. hraUvn (prot. hreas, pi, 

hruroUf pp. hroren), fall, fall headlonjr, = lofl. 
hrjOsa = Norw. ri/sjn = Sw. n/.sfi, shmldor. For 
the form, cf. chnsc^ a spcllinf; of r//oosr, < ,\S. 

If. To fall. Launmou. — 2. To t.hdo 
down a doclivitj’ with a rustling noise. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

nise-t (I’dz), r. i. [< ME. ritsm, < OF. n n- 
scr., refuse, recoil, retreat, e•^(•a]K^ use tricks for 
c.scaping, F. rusrr = Pr. rahu^nr (ML. rn^nn ), 
< L/ rccusarcy refust* : see nm.'.f .] To give w a\ ; 
fall hack; retreat; use tri«*ka hu* the purpose 
of escaping. 

.Vs soono as tiaweln was emne ho be-gan to do so ulII 
that the .^aisucs rus--(l and lefle place. 

Merlin (V.. V.. T. s.), if. 

At the laste 

This harte anti stnal away 

Fro alle tlie houmles a prevy way. 

('hniiccr, Dcalii of Iflanche, 1. 3?!. 
ruse2 (rdz), ti. [< F. OF. r».s'r, a trick, < 
rh^cr, trick: sec rus( 2 ^ (>.] The u^^o of nrtitice 
or trickery; also, a stratagem. 

I might . , . add much concerning thcM'ilcs and /.‘uses 
which these timid Creatures make us.- nf t<i save them- 
solves. /tVty, Works of rrcati'iri. p 137. 

Thcelfectlvcnction of caval^>■asc,n^dr^ di-iu ndson nor. 
on surprise, on skilful rnancctnTitig and on the imjn tuous 
power and moral clfcct of the man and hor***' plui..| to our 
another as though they tccctlicr fonned the old i<le.al ..f 
the arm, the centaur. L’liryc. Hrif., .\XIV. 

Colonel Deveaux . . scctirol the c'lpitul.ation .if the 

Spanish garrison by a bohllj dosigneil and well extcuted 
railllarj* rorlni'i/illii /.Vr,, N. !< , .\X.\I.K 17.'. 

She has only one string of diannmds left, and she fears 
that Ch.-'inidatta (her Iiu«baiidl will not ncci pt It. . . . 
She sends for Maltrej.a, and induces him to fnlm U off on 
Ch.irudatta ns a gift wjilcli lie (.Vlaitreyaj had hlms.-lf re- 
ccivcd In aim". 'Ihe rn*'’ v.a-s successful, t’hanidattn ac- 
cepts the dlamomls, but with great reluclatice. 

iV/ierler, Illst. India, Hi. ‘>03. 
Ruse de guerre, a trick of w.ar: a strat.agcm. s=SyiL 
Man/ruter, Trie!:, etc. Sec arti/ier and rfrataprui. 
ruse'^, V. t. A Mi«ldh' Ihiglish or diniocltil fonu 
of ron<^c. (Jatli. 

niset-offal (rd'sot-of'nl), n. Kip ur calf-ourrieil 
leather. iSipimouds. 

rush^ (ribsh), u. [E. dial, also r/s/t, r(sli, Iraiiv- 
posed rir ; < ME. ru^rhc,^’i'i<'Iic, risshr, rc'^thc, 
rcsIic, rcf^yr, < AS. risrc, rr-irr, j’lfsr, ri^r, irnn*-- 
posed rixe = D. ri(.yrfi = ML(L nisrliy nsrh, LtJ. 
rusch, ri''rh = Mllii. riisrhr, ntyrh, (?. 

rauscli, ri^ch, arusli; proh.< L. n/smni, 

also rustuni, butchcr’.s-hroom ; j)orl)aps. witli 
formative -rum (see -tr), < ru.s- = (Joth. ruus, a 
reed (> OF. rov, dim. rosrl, F. rosmu = Pr. roKs, 
dim. rauzcl, rauzcu, a reetl), = OIKL ror, MIKl. 
rdr, G. rohr = D. rorr = Iccl. mj/r = Sw. Dan. 
fv» (not in AS.), a reetl. d. huh'u.^h.] 1. Any 
plant belonging to the order ./lotrarr/c, espociaf- 
ly a plant of tin* genus Junrus; also extended 
to some sedges (Carex), horsetails {Eijiusu turn)., 
and a few other plants. The tjpleal nish Is Junenr 
efximK, the common or Foft ruFh, marked by its dense clump 
of filemler cyllndiical leafless Htorns, 3 or 3 feet high, fioin 
matted creeping rootslocks, Fonicof the stems haiien, the 
otliers jiioduclng from one side a cIo«e p.inicle of green- 
ish or brownish llowera. It Is found In wet places nearly 
throughout the northern hemisphere and in many parts 
of the southern. Verj' common In North America is 
tenuix, a smaller wdry ppccics growing among gras?, and 
c.speciallv In old roads and cow-paths, (See Junerw, and 
phntses below.) liushes were formtily u.sed to strew 
floors by way of covering. 

bet wantons light of heart 
Tickle the FciiBclefs rmUcn with their heels. 

Sltak., It. and J., I, •!. 30. 
■\Vliy, pretty soul, tread softly, and come into this room; 
here bo nishrg, yon need not fear the creaking of your cork 
shoe.?. Dckher and Wehrter, Westward IIo, 11. 2. 

From the* indelicate and fllthy habits of our forefathers, 
carpets would liavc been a grievous nuisance; whereas 
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which concealed the Impurities with which they 
were cliarged, W'cre, at convenient times, gathered up and 
thrown into the streets, where they only bred a gcneial 
plague, instead of a particular one. 

Gifford, Note to 15. Jonson’s Every Man out of his 
[Humour, iit. 3. 

A flat malarian \vorld of reed and rmh ! 

Tennyson, Lover’s Tale, iv. 

2t. A wick, Corapavo rush-candle, Barct. 
(Halliwrll). — 3. Figuratively, an 5 'thiug weak, 
worthies*?, or of trivial valuo; the merest trifle; 
a straw. 

llco that ben enrset in constoric countctli hit not at a 
ru.'-^cbe Piers Plomnan (A), Hi. 137. 

And if he nnght stomle in so good a case, 
llir to reioyse .and bane hir atte his wissh. 

Of all his payne he wold not sett a risth. 

Gnv rydes (Tj. E. T. S,), 1, ICSO. 
T would not. m> pood peojile • give a rush for your judg- 
ment. NYcmejTiistram .Shandy, Ix, 17. 

4. A small patch of underwood. HidUtvcU. 
[Prov. Eng.] — Baldruelx.a plant of the American cy- 
per:\ceons genus /‘.‘aYoenn/n.— Dutch rush. SccAcoitnny- 
nw/i.— Field-rush, see iroo(/-rn*/t.— Flowering rush, 
an inpiatic plant, lUttouwt vmbcllatui, of the Ali-mincc/r, 
fonntl through temperate Enropi* and Asia. It has long 
narrow fii.ingnlar leaves, and a scape fioin *2 to 4 feet higli, 
bearing an umbel of twenty or thirty showy pink flower.s, 
each an inch in diameter. An o!«l nanie is wutcr gladiole. 
— Hare's-tall rush, see hare'‘t-tuH. — Heath-rush, an 
Old World species, ./i/ncf« gqiiarrouig, growing on moors 
and he.iih-. - Horncdrush. MeA'/iv/ir/io^wm.— Spike- 
rush. ''cc rjrnchurn -Swcet-rush. (o) An} plant of 
the genu? Ojp'ru.'t. Oi) The leimm-grnss or ginger-grass, 
AudropiKXtii -Toad-rush, a low, tufted, 

paleeobned ‘•pecU?, -/oiirtfK ilistribnteil over a 

gie.u pirt of the woiid — To wcdorman^ With a rush 
ling, ti* iiruT} in Je'-t, but soiiu times implying an evil 
imipo'c 

Ami Tommy was so Iklmll to Katty, 

Ami nohlfd her irilh a msh riny. 

Wedthny. Pill^ lo Ptinje Met., I 27C, (A’nrc.v.) 
I n irown tine with a g.irlami of straw then, 

And I'll marry thee uifh a ruAt rituj. 

Sir II'. Dnvenant, The Rivals, v. 
(See nut nuh scourtmj rmh, .ami uood-rudt.) 
rushD (nisln. ». t. [Kmly mod. E. also rysshr; 
< rudt^, ».] To gather rushes. 

I n/*«Ar. I gather insslie? . . . . <»ononiorcar//.'wAi/«';c. 
Pahyrnte, I.'IaI.iuci.*?* metit dc la Latigne Fram,aibc, 

ip. 002. 

rush-friiNh). r. ru.dtni, ruschcu = MLG. 

ru.srhni. Id*, rud.tii, ni'-h, <*hitl<T, rustle, = D. 
rui.srhtn, rii'-h, =s MHG. ru.s-rhcn, nusrhni, (x. 
roiisrht II, ruvh, roar, = ( )Sw. rn.y/.vi, rush, shako, 
Sw. ru.'t/.n. slink**. ti**mhle, = loci, rusln, slinkn 
vi<d( nlly. = Dnii. nishi, shako, pull, twitcli: of. 
AS. tnak** :i noise; appar., with forma- 

t iv<‘ -/.*, from a ‘?iinph‘ verb repro-'-oute*! by OSw. 
ro.svf. rush, chak**: p**rhaps ult. from the root of 
L. rudn'r, iiiaki'U n*)is«*, ete.; <*f. rumor.'] I. lu- 
trau.'i. 1. To mov»* or drive forward wilh im- 
petuo^-itN, \ i*>l«‘iic**, or tumultuous rapi<lity. 
Tin* ryalb* ninnke ptele to hi? Iicrlle rynnyp. 

And he ruFi'licnXo the erthe. rewthc cs the more* 

.Mortc Arlhurein. 11. T. S.). 1. 2211. 
Ev*t} *»ne turned to liiscoureo. as the horse rusheth Info 
the battle. .ler. vJIl. 0. 

They all rueh by. 

And leave jon lilmlniost. 

Shnl ,T. and ill. 3. 150. 
The combat *leopens. On, }e bmve, 

Wlio rmh to glorj’ or (he gra^ e ' 

Camjibcll, llobcnlindcn. 

2. To move or net witli undue eagerne.ss, or 
without <luo doliberatiou an*l preparation; 
hurry: as, to rii.di into busiiM*ss or politics. 

0 tlmt iny Iie.nl were a fountain of tears, to weep f*tr and 

bewail the Btnpidity. yea, the *Ie?perato tnadne.?? *»f infl- 
nlle sorts of people that riieh iipun <iealli, am! chop into 
hell bundling. Jtrr .S’ Il'ord, Sermons, p. 57. 

Fools rmh In xvhero angels fear to trend. 

Pm>e, ER?ay «m CritlciBni, 1. r»2."». 

3. hi foot-hall, (o fill th** position of n rusher. 
In rmhiivi, a? well a» in bdlowlng or heading olf, when 

the • b'lcks” or “half barks" e*mie together, the front 
lints get the most slmeks. Fei, Anicr., N. S., LIX. 301. 

4. To take part in a eollego rush. See rush-. 

It., 5. [U. S.] 

“ Hazing, " n/yhiny, secret so**ietle?. society iidtiations 
and badge?, . . . are unknown at Oxford and Cambridge. 

.V. A. liev., eXXVI. 230. 
II. trails. 1. To cause to rush; cause to go 
swiftly or violently; drive or thrust furiously ; 
honco, to force impetuously or hastily; hurry; 
overturn. 

Of alle hi? rycliecastelles ruoehe donne the wnlloz ; 

1 salle noghte lefc in T'aretehe. Ii> pniees‘-e of tyme 

Mortc Arthure (li. E. T. S •, I. 1330. 
lie pull’d him ilow n upon hi? knic, 

And rushed olf lil? liehn. 

Sir Lancelot du Lake (('hlld’s Ilalhuls, I. 00). 
Wlicn the xvholo force of the wind drlvetli to one place, 
there being no eontrarj' motion to let or hinder it, many 
lillls and hiiildingfl have heen rw?/«rrfdown hy this kind nf 
carllKpinke. A’’. Morton, New EngInnd’R Memorial, p. 202. 


rushed. 

You present rather u remarkable spectacle, inasmuch as 
you are rushing a bill through here without knowing what 
it contains. Congressional Jtccord, XYI. 7788 

Specifically — 2. In foot-hall, to force by main 
strength toward the goal of one’s opponents: 
said of the ball. — 3. To secure by rnshing. 
[Colloq.] 

Peeresses . . . occupied every seat, and even ?'«sAcd the 
reporters’ galleiT, three reporters only having been fortu- 
nate enough to take their places before the rush. 

ir. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 137. 

4. To catiso to hasten; esiieciallj^, to urge to 
imdno haste; drive; push. [Colloq.] 

Nearly all [telegraph] operators, good and bad, are vain 
of their abilities to send rapidly, and nearly all are ambi- 
tious to send faster than the operator at the receiving sta- 
tion can write it down, or in othbr xvords to rush him. 

Elect. Ilev. (Amer.), XV. xiv. 10. 

rush^ (rush), 11 . [< rush-, v.] 1. A driving 

forward with eagerness and haste; a motion 
or course of action marked by violent, or tu- 
multnoiis baste : as, a rush of troops ; a rush of 
winds. 

A train of cars w’as just ready for a start ; the locomo- 
tive was fretting and fuming, like a steed impatient for a 
headlong rush. Uaxvthomc, Seven Gables, xvii. 

His panting breath told of tlie rush he had actually 
made. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxviii. 

2. An eager demand; a run. 

Tlicre was a slight boom in the mining market, and a 
bit of a rush on American rails. 

Ninclccnth Century, XXVI. 854. 

3. In foot-hall, a play by which one of the con- 
testants forces his way with the ball tlii’ough 
the lino of his opponents toward their goal.— 4, 
A very successful passing of an examination, 
or a correct recitation. [College slung, U. S.j 

— 5. A scrimmage between classes or bodies 
of students, such as occurs at some American 
colleges. [U, R.] — 6. Extreme urgency of af- 
fairs; urgent pressure; such a quantity or qual- 
ity of anything as to cause extraordinary effort 
or iiasto : as, a ru.'<h of business. [Colloq.] — 

7. A staiupeilc, as of cattle, horses, etc. [Aus- 
tralian.] 

A? they discuss the evening meal they discuss also the 
likellliuod uf a ijuiet camp or a rmh of it. 

A C. Grant, Bush I.ifcin Queensland, II. 124. 

8. A compnny; a flock or flight, as of birds. 

The wild-fowler’s and sportsman’s terms for companies 

of vaiimis birds are ns under;— ... Of Dunbirds, a 
'•night,’’ or "rush." 11’. IF. Greener, The Gun, p. 533. 

9. In minimj C)V hla.'^tiug, same ns Sjn’rc.— 10. A 
feast or merrymaking. IlalUwill. [Prov. Eng.] 

— Cane-msh, a rush between the freshmen and sopho- 
more.? of an American college or academy for tlie posses- 
sion of a cane, cairlcd in ilellance of custom hy one of tlio 
freshmen. That class wins which, after a given time, has 
possession of the eane. tir has the larger number of men 
with their hands *>n it.— Rush of blood to (the head, 
etc.), pudilen hyperemia of. 

rush-bearing (msliMmr^'ing). u. A country 
wake or feast of dedication, when I ho parish- 
ioners strew the cluirch with rushes and sweet- 
smelling flowers; also, the day of the festival, 
and tlio rublies and flowers themselves. [Prov. 
I'hig.] 

In Westmoreland, I.ancashlrc, and districts of York- 
shire, there IS still celebrated between hay-making and 
harvest ii village fOte called the Itu^h-bcariny. 

()viotcd in Chambers's Book of Days, I. 500. 

rush-bottomed (msh'bot'qmd), u. Having a 
bottom or seat made with rushes: as, a rush- 
hoftomed chair. 

rush-broom (msh'brom), n. See Viminaria and 
iSjiarfium. 

rush-bucklert (nish'buk'^lcr). u. A bullying, 
violent fellow; a swusli-lmckler. 

'fake into this number also their [gentlemen’s) servants ; 
I mean all that flock of stoat bragging rushbuchlcrs. 

tSir T. More, I’topiu (tr. by Robinson), ii. 4. 

rush-candle (mslFkan^dl), u. A light made by 
stripping a dried rush of all its bark except one 
small strip, which liolds the pith together, and 
dipping it rcp(*atedly in tallow. Rush-candles, 
being long and slender, are used with the elip- 
crindle.stick. Also rushlujht. 

And bo it moon, or Bun, or what you please; 

An if you please to call it a rush-canxUc, 

Ilenccforth I vow it shall ho fo for me. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 5. 14. 

Romo gentle taper, 

'riiough a rush-eamUc from the wicker hole 
of some clay habitation. Milton, Comus, 1. 338. 

rush-daffodil (rush'daf''''o-dil), u. See daffodil. 

rushed U’uslit), rf. [<rush'^,u.,’\- -cd-.] Strewed 
witli or nbounding in rushes. 

As slow he winds in mnseful mood, 

Near the rush'd marge of L’heiw’eU’s flood. 

T. Warton, Odes, xi. 



rushed 

And rushed floors, whereon our children play’d. 

J. Baillxc. 

rusherH (msh'er), [< rusli^ + -e;*!.] One 
wlio strews rushes on the floors at dances. 

Tlieir pipers, fiddlers, rushers, puppet-masters, 
Jugglers, and gipsies. B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 

rusher- (msli'er), n. [< rush^^ + -crl.] 1. One 
wlio rushes; one wIlo acts with undue haste 
and violence. — 2. Specifically', \i\ fooWbaU^ a 
player wlioso special’f unction it is to force tlie 
ball toward his opponents’ goal, prevent it from 
being kicked or brouglit toward his own, and 
protect the backs while they Idck or run with 
the ball. When eleven players are on each side, llio 
rushers are known, according to their positions in tlie 
rush-line, as right end, right taclde, right guard, center 
rusher, le/t guard, left tackle, left end. hea foot-hall. Also 
called/orunrrf. 

3. A go-ahead person ; a rustler. [Colloq.] 
Tlie pretty girl from the East is hardly enough of a ras/jcr 
to please the young Western masculine taste. 

The Centurg, XXXVIII. 874. 

rush-grass (rush'gras), ». Any one of certain 
grasses formerly classed as nZ/W, now included 
in Sporohohts, They are wiry grasses, with their pani- 
cles more or less incluclod in the leaf-sheaths, thus having 
a slightly rush-like appearance, 
rush-grown (rush'gron), a. Overgrown with 
rushes. 

As by the brook, that ling'ring laves 
Yon rushgroien moor with sable waves. 

T. irurton, Odes, vi. 

rush-holder (rii‘jlr'li61"dc‘r), «. A elip-eaiulle- 
stick used for rusliliglits. it is Eometimea mnilc 
small to stand upon the table, sometimes arranged to 
hang upon the wall, and sometimes made four feet or 
more high and intended to stand upon the floor. 

rushiness (vusli'i-ues), ». Tlio htato of being 
rusliy, or abounding Trith rnslios. 
rushi’ngl (rnsb'ing), H, [Compare r«*7i2, 10.] A 
refreshment. UnUiwctl. [Prov. Eng.] 
rushing^ (rnsh'ing), n. [Verbal n. of r»s/i'-, r.] 
A rush. 

All down the valley that night there was a rushing ns of 
a smooth and steady wind descending towards the plain. 

It. L. Stevenson, Will o' the Mill. 

rushlight (rnsh'lit), ». A rusb-eandlo. 

lie had a groat icd pipe in his mouth, and was smoking, 
and staring at the rushlight, in a state of enviable placid- 
ity. Dickens, Tickwick, xllv. 

Day had not yet begun to <lawn, and a rushlight or two 
burned in the room. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, v. 

rush-like (rn.sli'lik), a. Resembling a rnsli ; 
hoiii'o, weak. 

Who thought it not true honour's glorious prize, 
llj nimblie cap'rlug in a daintic dance. . . . 

No yet did secke their gloric to aduance 
By only tilting with a rush-like lance 

il/tr. for Mags., p. 789. 

rush-lily (rusli'lil^i), A plant of the more 
showy .“^pccios of blue-oyod grass, Sisi/rinchiuni, 
especially -6'. a species witbbriglit- 

yellow flowers, native in northwestern Amer- 
ica. occasionally cultivated, 
rush-line (rusli'lin), u. Tlie line or row in wliicli 
the rushers in foot-ball stand when in position ; 
the rushers colloetively. 

rush-nut (rush'nut), }t. A plant, Ctfpcnis cscii- 
loilus. The tubers, called by the Ercnch souchet comes- 
tible or amande de terre, are used as food in the south of 
Eiuope, and have been proposed as a substitute, when 
roasted, for eolfee and cocoa. 

rush-stand (nish'stand), «. Same as rush- 
holder. 

rush-stick (msh'stik), )t. Same as rushdioldcr. 
rush-toad (rush'tod), u. Tlio natterjack, Bufo 
adorn ltd. 

rushy (rush'i), rt. [< + -//!.] 1. Abound- 

ing with rushes. 

Met >vc on hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 

By paved fountain or by rushg brook- 

Shak., M. N, D., ii. 1. 8t. 
Beside some water's rushg brink 
With me tlie JIuse shall sit. 

Gray, Ode on tlie Spring. 

2. Made of rushes. 

My rushg couch and frugal fare. 

Goldsmith, The Hermit. 

rushy-fringed trush'i-frinjd), o. Fringed with 
rushes; rushy. 

By tlie rushg fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow, and the osier dank. 

My sliding chariot stays 

Milton, ComuB, 1. 890. 
rushy-millt (rush'i-mil), v. A toy mill-wheel 
made of rushes and placed in running water. 
Tlie god . . . solemnely then swore 
His spring sliould flow some other way ; . . . 

Nor drive the rushy-mills that in his way 
The shepheards made : but rather for their lot. 

Send them red waters that their slieepe should rot. 

ir. Broumc, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 1. 
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rusine (ro'sin), a. [< lliisa^ -t- -fuel.] Resem- 
bling or related to the riisa, or having its kind 
of antler ; belonging to the group of deer which 
Jliisa represents. See cut under llusa^. 
rusk (rusk), «. [Prob. < Sp. rosea, a screw, 
anything roimd and spiral (rosea depan, or sim- 
ply rosea, a roll or twist of bread; cf. rosea dc 
mar, sea-rusk, a kind of biscuit; dim. rosquetc, 
a pane.ake, rosqiiilla, roll of bread, etc.), = Pg. 
rosea, a screw, the winding or wriggling of 
a serpent; origin unknown.] If. A Idnd of 
light, liard cako or bread, as for ships’ stores. 
[Eng.] 

I . . . ftlledabasketfullof whiteUnsIrctocaricnBlioare 
with me, but before I came to the Banio the Turkisli iioyes 
bad taken away almost all my bread, 

IlakluifVs Voijaocs, II. ISG. 

Tile lady sent me divers j.rcsents of frnit, sujtar, and 
ritsk. llalcigli. 

2. Bread or cako dried and browned in tho 
oven, and reduced to crumbs by poimdiug, tho 
crumbs being usually e.aton with milk. [New 
Eng.] — 3. A kind of light cake ; a kind of soft, 
swootoned biscuit. 

It is pleasant to linger on tlie liills and enjoy stakantciini 
and fresli msks and butter witli tlie natives, till the bine 
aliadows have g.atliercd over tlie glorious distant city. 

A. J. C. Hare, Studies in Russia, vi. 

rusk (rusk), V. I. [< rusl', «.] To make rusk of ; 
convert, as bread or cako, into rusk. Seo rusk, 
!!., 2. [Now Eng.] 

ruskie (ms'ki), «. [Perhaps of Celtic origin (seo 
ruche), or akin to rits/il.] Any rcccptaelo or 
utonsil made of twigs, straw, or the like, as a 
biiskct, a bat, or a bceliivo. 
rusma (ruz'mji), n. Seo rhusma. 
rusot, ruswut (rus'ot, rus'wmt), ii. In India, 
an oxtraet from tlio wood or i-oots of different 
species of Berberis, used witli ojiium and alum 
as an application in coa.iimctivitis. It is sup- 
posed to bo the same ns the lycium of the an- 
cients. See Berberis. 

Russ (rus), a. and n. [Early mod. E. Busse; < 
F. Itu.'isc = Sp. Buso = Pg. It. Jtusso = G. Bussc 
= D. Bus = Icol. (pi.) Bussar= Dan. Busscr = 
Sw. Bqss (NL. Bussiis), Rnss, Russian, < Rnss. 
Busi. tlio Russ, Russia (cf. Bossii/a, Russia), = 
Pol. Bus; Hung. Oros:, Rnss; Finn. Buotsi, 
Sweden.] I, a. Of or xiertaiiiing to the Russ 
or Russians. 

II, 11 . 1. The langiiago of the Ru.«s or Rus- 
sians. — 2. silly, and pi. A native or tlie natives 
of Russia. See Bussiuii. wliicb is tho custom- 
ary form. 

Tlie T.'irt.'ir sent the liiasc .n knife, tbercwitb to stnli 
liimsclfc. Purchufi, Bilgrimngc, p. 420, 

Tlie of licttcr sort goes not out in Winter Imt on 
liisSied. Hilton, Hist. Moscovia, i. 4S1. 

Russ. An abbreviation of Bussia or Bussiaii. 
russelt (rns'cl), ii. [< OF. roussci, F. rou.sscau, 
roddisli, dim. of roux, I'cddisb. russet, < L. ru.ssiis, 
red : see redk, and cf. russet, russcliiiy. Bus.scI, 
like F. roussrau, lias become a name (Bussci, 
Bu.iscll ; ef. /aiicI, < OF. loeel, a wolf).] 1. A 
fo.x: in allusion to its reddish color. 

Daun liusH'I, tlio fox, stertc up at oones. 

And Iiy the garget Iientc Cbaunteclecr. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Talc, 1. r>14. 
2, pi. A stuff, (a) In the sixteentb century, a mnte- 
ri.al mentioned as made out of England from Englisii wool, 
(ii) In tlio ciglitccntli century, a twilled woolen material, 
used for garments. Viet, of Nrcdlctrork. 

russel-cord (rus'el-koid), v. A kind of rep 
made of cotton and wool, or sometimes wliolly 
of wool. Diet, of Xccdicu ork. 

Russell's process. See procc.s.s. 
russet (rus'ot), a. nud «. [< ME. riusscl, < OF. 
rous-icl (— It. rossetto), russet, brown, ruddy, 
bonco also red wheat, etc., fom. rousscttc. a 
i-nssot apple, a coarse brown clotli, russet ( JIL. 
russcliiiii), dim. of roux, fora, roiissc, reddisli, 
= Pr. Cat. rus z= Pg. rit^o = It. rosso, < L. 
russu.s, reddish (cf. L. russatus, clothed in rod); 
put for -rudlus, < rudli, red: seo r«fl.] 1. 
«. 1. Of a reddish-brown color: applied also 
to some light browns not reddish. Wlicnsaidof 
leather, it includes nearly cveiy variety browner tl>an red 
Eussia ; Imt it docs not include pray, nor pure bull. When 
applied to armor, a copperj* red is cenerally meant— a kind 
of tlnish common in the sixteenth centuiy. 

But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er tlie dew of yon liiRli eastward hill. 

Shak\, Hamlet, i. 1. 160. 

His attire was a doublet of russet leather, like those 
worn by the better sort of countrj' folk. 

Scott, Kenilworth, ill. 

Tho mellow year is hastinp to its close; . . . 

Tlie russet leaves obstruct tlie stragpling way 
Of oozy brooks. U. Coleridge, November. 
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2. Made ofmsset; hence, coarse; homespun; 
rustic: a use derived from the general color of 
horaespim cloth. 

Tliough we bo very poor and have but a russet coat, yet 
we are well. Latimer, Misc. Sel, 

In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 413. 
His JIuse had no objection to a russet attire; but she 
turned with disgust from the finery of Guarini, as tawdry 
and ns palti-y as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on May- 
day. Macaulay, Slilton. 

3. Made of russet leather. 

Tho minstrel’s garb was distinctive. It was not alwajs 
the short laced tunic, tight trousers, and misset boots, 
with a well plumed cap— which seems to be the model ii 
notion of this tuneful itinerant, 

Mayhetv, London Labour and London Poor, I. 29G. 
Russet gown, a homespun or rustic gown; hence, one 
who wears such a gown ; a country girl. 

.Squires come to Court some flne Town Lady, and Town 
Sparks to pick up a Russet Gown. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

III. 112. 

She clad herself in a russet gown, . . . 

With a single rose in her hair. 

Tennyson, Lady Clare. 

Russet leather. See leather. 

II. n. 1. A reddish-hrown color: a hroad 
and vaguo term, formerly applied to vaiious 
shades of gray and brown or ash-color, some- 
times used restrictively, but in no well-settled 
sense. 

Grigietto, a fine graie or shecpcs russet. 

Florio, Woilde of Wordes (159S). 
Russet was tho usual colour of hermits’ robes; Cults, 
Scenes and Characters of tho Middle Ages, p. 97. 

Piers Plowman, (cd. Skeat), II. 132, notes. 
Blacks, russets, and bines obtain in place of the clear 
silver)' greys, pure whites, and flne scarlet reds of other 
days. Athenfeiim, No. 3246, p. 50. 

2. Conrso clotli, country-made and often home- 
spun, used for tho garments of peasantry and 
even of country people of some means: a 
term originally derived from the reddish-brown 
color of much cloth of thiscpiality, and retained 
when the color was diiTerent, as gray or ash- 
colorcd, 

Thei vsen nwff also sonime of this frcrcs, 

That bitokneth trauailc A trcwtlio opon erthe. 

Piers Ploinnan's Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 710. 
Though your clotlies arc of light Lincolne green, 
And mine gray rn.vcf, and tome, 

Yet it dotli not you besemo 
To iloc an old man scorne, 

Robin Jlood and the Old Man (Child's Ballads, V. 25S). 
Her country russet was turn’d to silk and velvet, 

As to her state agreed. 

Patient Grisscl (Child’s Ballads, IV. 200). 

3t. )>?. Clotbes of russet ; especially, tbe garb 
of a sbepberd. 

Tlicrc was many a Irollc swain, 

In fresh russets day by day, 

Tliat kept revels on the plain. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s Sirena. 
He borrowed on the working daies 
His holic russets oft. 

irurncr, Albion’s England, iv. 27. 
Let mo alone to provide russets, crook, and tar-box. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iv. f>, 

4. In Icothcy-mnuuf., leather finished, but not 
polished or colortjd, except as colored by tho 
tanning liquor; russet leather. 

Tliey [skins] can be kept best in the state of finished 
ritiVft, as it is called, previous to waxing. 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 3S7. 

5. A kind of winter apple liaving a brownish 
color, rough skin, and characteristic flavor. 
Though no doubt named from its color, this is rather bulf 
than lusset, nith a greenish bronze-like luster, verj- strik- 
ing in some varieties. 

Folks used to set mo down among the simple ones, in 
my younger days. But I suppose I am like a Roxbury 
russet — a great deal the better, the longer I can be kept. 

Ilawthonxc, .Seven Gables, x\i. 

russet (rus'et), v. t. [< russet, «.] To give a 
russet hue to ; change into nissot. [Rare.] 

The summer ray 

the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 

Thomson, Hymn, 1. 00. 

russetingt (rus'ot-ing), n. [Also nisscttiuf/, and 
in dof. 3 7'usscii)i; < russet + 1. Russet 

cloth. 

Ho must chaungc his russeting 
For satin and silke, 

And he must wcare no linnen shirt 
Tliat is not white ns inilke. 

To come of a well liornc faniilie. 

Tarlton, Ilorse-loade of Fooles. (Ilalliucll.) 

2. A person clothed in russet; a rustic; usual- 
ly, an ignorant, clownish person. [Rare.] 

Let mo hearo it, my sweet russeting. 

Ueywood, Fair Slaid of the Excliange (Works, II. 57). 

3. A russet apple. 
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Nor pippin, which wo hold of keniel-trults the king: 

The apple oreiulgo ; then the savoui-y ntssctUnff. 

Drayton, Polyoibion, xviil. 047. 

Ilmvehronghttlico . . . some of our country fruit Imlf 
a score of russctinys. Randolph, Hoy for Honesty, iii. 3 . 

mss©fc~p9.i/Gdf o, Hitving a gray 

or asli-eolorod ]iea(i or pato: used only in the 
follotring passage. 

Rimcl-patcd clioughs, many In sort, 

Itising nnd cawing nt tho pun's report. 

ShaK\, yi. h'. D., iii. 9. 21 . 
russety (rus'ot-i), a. [< masct + -yl.] Of a 
russet color, 

Russia (rush'ii), a. [NL. Iliissin (Russ. Jtos- 
sii/n): see Rkss.] Short for Husain Ictiflivr. 
Russia hraid. 1. A kind of braid of moimir, 
or of wool nnd silk in imitation of it. — 2. A 
fino silk braid used to dccornto articles of dro.ss. 
Russia duck, leather, raatting. See ditci-i, 
leather, etc. 

Russian (rusb'an), a. and n. [< F. ritosten, < 
NL. Ituf:sianus,'< Iturain (Russ, Hossit/a], Russia- 
SCO Itiissia, liiiss.'] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Russia, au empire in eastern Europe with large 
possessions in northern and central Asia, or the 
Russi.ans or their lauguage—Ensslan architec- 
ture. Sec Jiimo-Ci/rnnlinc.— RuBSlau ashes, n coininer- 
Dial name for cnulo potassium carbonate importcil from 
Russia. —Russian liand. See liitsstan finrii’bttmi. — Rus- 
Blantath. See Russian castor, castorubtameil 
from the Russian bc.iver, ntnl consl<iere«i as inoic \alu- 
Dblc than the American product,— Russian Churcli the 
national church of the Russi.ansand the duininant form of 
Cliristianity in tho Russian empijc. Tlu- Russi.m Church 
is a branch of the Orthodox Eastern Chuu'h, in full com- 
munion and doctrinal agreement with the (Jreek Chinch 
but not subject to any Greek patriarch, ite, (‘Jirlstiamty 
existed to some extent in earlier times in Ros.sia, hut was 
first permanently introduced, from Constantinople, liy tho 
great prince St. Vladimir, in The scat of tlio metro- 
politans was at first at Kiclf; It was transferred to Vladi- 
mlr In 1290, and In las-j to Moscow, In ir>9 the metro- 
politan of iloscow was made patriarch, with tho consent 
of the rest of tho Eastern Church. In lT2l, with tlio ap- 
proval of the Greek patriarchs, tlie Holy Governing Svnod 
succeeded to the power of the patriarch. The incnihcrs 
of thissynod arc appointed h> tljc emperor. Among tliem 
arc a metropolitan ns president, suvcr.d other mctropoli- 
tuns and prelates, secular priests, and the proounitoi-gcii- 
oral, a layman, representing the civil power. The hhhnp^ 
are all virtually equal In power, though ranking a« mc(ri> 
polilans, archbishops, and ordinary bishop?, Ttic Itu^sfan 
Clnirch Is the cft.alilfshod chtirch of (lie country; dissen- 
ters (sec ns well as ndhorents of iitlier reli- 

gions, arc tolerated, hut arc not .lUoacd t<» proselytize, 
isomcilracs called the Church —Russian di- 

aper, diaper having a dl.amoml pattern rather larger or 
more elaborate than the or\Uuniy : it (? made in liotli cot- 
ton and linen.— Russian embroidery, Cttihroldcn* in 
simple nnd formal pattern®, zigzags, fret?, etc., especially 
that which Is applied to M.asiiable material®, ns towels, 
etc. Such embrohlerj', ns originally pnictl^cd hv tho Rus 
shin pc.a«.ant5, iucludos also the insertion of openuork pat- 
terns, strips of bright-colored material, and needlework 
representations of aiiitnaU and tliellke — conu-ntlonal hut 
very decorative.— RussUin hom-band. Hcc horn hand 
—Russian Isinglass, Wnglass prepared from fhc swim- 
ming-bladders of tht*iU!S>ljn sturgeon, Aap^ii*rr hujtn — 
Russian musk, munk obtained from Ru®«ia. and inferior 
to that wdiich comes from Chino.— Russian porcelain 
porcelain made in Ku«*.i.a, c^pcci.ally that ol tlic Imperial 
factory’ cshabli-hcd hy the cz.iriiia inir.abeth In IT.V., and 
maintained by thesovLTcigns since that time, Tho mark 
is the initial of the reigning sovereign N\Ith acrown above 
It. The paste is ver>' hard and of a blulsli tinge —Rus- 
sian sable. Sec —Russian stitch, In crochet SCO 
Hitch. — Russian tapestry, n stout matcri.al tif licmp or 
of coareo linen, used for windou'-curtalns.otc — Russlan- 
tapestry work, embroidery in crewels or other tlire.id 
on Russian t.apcstrj- a? a foundation. It Is done ni]ddl>. 
and is used ior the borders of window-curtains, etc. 

IL ti. 1. A iiativo or a citizon of Rus- 
sia; a member of the principal branch of fho 
Slavic race, fonuiiifr tlu* chief part of t !io popu- 
lation of European Ku.s,sia, and tho domijiaiit 
people in Asiatic Uu.ssia, — 2. A Slavic lan- 
guage, belonging to the soiitlieastern branch 
(which includes also tiie Eulgarijin). its chief 
form is the Great Russian : other important dialect.s aro 
hittle Russian and White Rupslati. Abbrevl.ated Jtim . — 
Great Russian, (o) A member of tljc main stock of tbo 
Russian people, forming the bulk of the population in tiic 
northern and central parts of r.uropean lUusla ; (he Great 
Russlana have spread, however, into all regions of the em- 
pire. (&) The principal dialect of Itiissln, and the basis of 
the literarj* language,- Little Russian, (n) One of a 
race dwclUngfn southern and Routlnve.stern Riisfika, num- 
bering about )4,0(X),0()0, and allicil to tlie Great Russians. 
JlenibcrH of this race in the Austrian empire arc called 
liuthcniaiiM. (b) The Russian dialect spoken by tho Little 
Russians and Ruthenhins.— Red Russian, (a) A member 
of n branch of tho Little Russians dwelling In Galicia and 
the neigliboring parts of Ilungaiy and Itussfx (b) The 
dialect of the Red Russians.— Russian, (a) A 
member of a branch of tlio Russian family whose seat Is 
in the western part of the empire, cast of I’olaiid. (b) Tho 
dl.'ileet of this branch. 

Bussianism (rush'an-izm), «. [< Jinfisian + 
-t.vwt,] Ilussinn influonce, tondeiicios, or char- 
acteristics The American^ XII. 219. 

Russianize (mslrian-iz), r, t . ; pret. and pp. 
Itussiauizcdy ])pr. Jhmiamzinfj. [< ItitsHtan + 
•izc.1 To impart Russian characteristics to. 
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The Tartar maylcam the Russian language, but he does 
not on that account become littBsianxzcd. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 157. 

Russification (rus^i-fi-ka'shon), n, [< Miissifij 
+ -rtf/oM (seo -jliGatio7i).'] Tlie act or process "of 
Russianiziiig, or of bringing over to Russian 
forms, habits, or principles; also, annexation 
to the Russian empire. 

The process of RMsrf^cufionmaybelikcwiseobserved in 
the manner of building the houses and in the methods of 
farming, which plainly show that the Kinnish races did not 
obtain rudimentary civilization from the Slavonians. 

i>. iV. Wallace, Russia, p. 152. 

Tho school Is the groat means used by tho Russian 
Government for tho so-callc<1 Rttssification of Poland, 

Haeye. Dnt, XIX. 311. 

That the Turk has got (o go is now Itardly open to 
doubt, and In a® fat as Riitlsh statesmanship can promote 
the Gennanisation, as opposed to tho Itusxification, of 
Turkey In Europe, oiir poliev sliould be directed to that 
cml. Ninctfcnth Century, XXI. 550. 

Russify (rns'j-fi), r. f.; prof, and pp. Russified, 
ppr. Rus'tiftjiutj. [< Itu'.s (NL. Russus) + 

To Rupsianizo. 

The .aboriginal Mcryas have been completely Itxuadjled. 

Encyc. lirlt., XXIV. 731. 

Russniak (ru.s'ni-ak), n. [Little Russ. Riisnah 
\ Hung. Riisziijnl): see Ru.s.h,') Same as Riiihc- 

pinu, 1 . 

Russo-Byzantine (rus'p-biz'nn-lin), Noting 
tilo nutional art of Rn<vsia, nml especially tho 
eliuractonstic architoetnro of Russia, which is 



baefd on theHyzaiitino, but evolved and djlTer- 
enthiteil in obedience to race cbaracteristics. 
There is much sound art nnd construction In Russian 
architecture, dcnpitc the grotesquo and fnntnsttc charac- 
teristics of Rome examples. 

RusSO-Greek (ms'd-grek'), Of or pertaining 
to !»ot!t the Rupsinns nnd the Greeks.— rubso- 
Grcck Church. Svo lttfffian Church, under Human. 
Russophile (ms'p-til), a. and o. f= 1*\ russo- 
]>hifr, < NL. Rl(.'^sus, Unss (see Russ), d- Gr. 
^'Pciv, love.] I, It. One who r:ivor.s Rnssiu or 
(lie Russians, or Rnssian policy, jirinciplcs, or 
enterprihe.s. 

The offer is tot.alIy liollow, and <»nc which cannot be ac- 
ccptc<l, even by lliu most uilllng Jim<»ijthxlc. 

C, Marcin, Gates of Herat, vill. 

II. o. Favoring Russitm niolhodB or enter- 
prises. 

Tlic so called HuKxnyhilc traders in politics. 

C. .tfnm'ii, Russian Advance towards India, I. 

RUfiSOphilism (nis'o-fil-izm), [< Russophile 
+ -mm.l The doetriiic.s, sentiinont.s, or prin- 
ciples of a ]tusM>)dine. 

Russophilist (nih'o-m-ist), n. [< Russophile + 
-fyf.] Same as Russophile. 

Russophobe (rns'o-fol)), u. [NL., < Russus, 
Russ, + Gr. < ipijhiaOurj fear.] Same as 
Russoj)hohist, 

Tho unanimity of the condemnation of Russin on thu 
part of thu representative orir.anb of public opinion Indi- 
cates clearly enough timt the union of lliis>soph!lcs and 
JUmophnbes . . . ims not been disrupted l)y tho wrangles 
at home. Contemporary Rev. , L. 207. 

Eussopho'bia (rns-o-fo'bi-U), n. [< NL. Jluixus, 
Russ, + Gr. -^>pia,i ^opeiaflai, lour.] A dread of 
Russia or of Russian policy; a strong feeling 
against Russia or tlio Rtissinns. 


rust 

For some reason or other the Russophobia which pre- 
vailed 80 largely when first I began to take an interest in 
foreign affairs has gone out of fashion. 

Nineteenth Century, XXL 543. 

Russophobism (rup'o-fo-bizm), n. [iRusso^ 
Xdiohc + Same as Russojdiohia. 

Equally guilty would he a blind, unreasoning Russo- 
pkohism attributing sinister designs to every Russian ad- 
vance. Brit. Quarterly Rev., LXXXIII. 346. 


Russophobist (rus'6-f6-bist), «. [< RussojAioho 
4* -f,?!*, 3 One who dreads the Russians or their 



These opinions cannot but be so many red rags to Eng- 
lish Jtussophohists. C. Marvin, Gates of Herat, p. 93. 


russud (rus'ud), h. [< Hind, rasacl, a progres- 
sive increase or dimimition of tax, also the 
amount of such increase or diminution, orig. a 
store of grain provided for an army, < Pers. ra- 
sad, a supply of provisions.] In India, a pro- 
gressively increasing land-tax. 

Russula (rus'u-lll), n. [NL. (Pries, 1836), so 
called in allusion to the color of the pilous in 
some species; fern, of LL. russulits, reddish, 
dim. of L. russus, red: see iiissot.'] A genus of 
h^onomycotous fungi of the class Agaricini, 
dlRcring h’om Agaricus by having the trama 
vesiculose and the lamell© fragile, not filled 
with milk. The pileus is fleshy and convex; the stem is 
stout, polished, nud spongy within ; the veil is obsolete ; 
the spores aro white or pale-yclloiv, usually echinulate. 
There are many species, all growing on the ground, A 
few of the species are edible, but most are noxious, 
rust^ (rust), n. [< ME. rust, rost, roust, < AS. 
rust = OS. rost = D. rocst r= ML(i. rost, rust = 
OITG. l\rHG. G. rost = Sw. rost = Dan. 7'ust (not 
found in Goth., where iiidwa is used), rust; with 
formative rud-, root of AS. redd, red, rudu, 
redness: see rcd^. Cf. Icel. njih, rust, MHG. 
roj, lUst, etc., OSlav. riizda, Lith. 7’U(li8, Lett. 
n7.vff, rust, L. riihigo, rohigo, rust; all from tho 
same root.] 1. The red or orange-yellow coat- 
ing which is formed on the surface of iron 
when exposed to air nnd moisture; rod oxid of 
iron ; in an extended sense, any metallic oxid 
forming a coat on tho metal, Oil-paInt, varnish, 
plumbago, a film of cooutcliouc, or a coaling of tin may 
be employed, according to circumstances, to prevent the 
rusting of iron utensils. 

And that (ycr long) the shoro and coullar should 
Rub off tljclr TUft vpon your Roofs of gold. 

Sylvester, tr. of bu Bartas‘s Weeks, i. 2. 
Go home, and hang your arms up ; lot rtiH rot ’em. 

Fletcher, bonduca, Iv. 3. 

A pound of metal produces considerably more than a 
pound of Itsntrf. In pointoffact, every lOOlbs. of quick- 
silver will produce not less than 103 lbs. of red rust. 

Huxley, I’liysiography, vL 

2. In mctaUicorkiiig, a com[)Osition of iron- 
filing.s and sal ammoniac, with sometimes a 
little sulphur, moistened with water and used 
for filling fast joints. Oxidation rapidly sets in, nnd 
tbc composition, after a time, becomes very hard,' and 
t.akcs thorough hold of tho surfaces between which it 
Is placed. A joint formed In this way is called a rust- 
joint. 

3. In hot., a fungous growth on plants which 
resembles rust on raotnl; plant-disease caused 
by fungi of tho class Urcdiuctc (which sec, for 
spoeinl characterization): snmoas&?TG?f7,6. See 
Ruiigi, mildew, Puccinia, and Trichohasis ; also 
hlarl: ru.^t nnd red rust, below. 

ITom tho observationB of Prof. Ilenslow, it seems cer- 
tain tliat rust is only on earlier form of mildew. 

IT, B. Carjicntcr, Micros, §319. 
nigh farming oncotirages tho development of rust, espe- 
cially if tljo wheat is rank and it becomes lodged or fallen. 

^’cj'cnce. III. 457. 

4. Any foul extraneous matter; a corrosive, in- 
jurious, or disfiguring accretion. 

A linuntcd house. 

That keeps tho rust of murder on tho walls. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

5. Any growth, influonce, or habit tending to 
injure tho mental or moral faculties; a habit 
or tendency which clogs action or usefulness; 
also, tho state of being affected with such a 
habit. 

Rut, lord, thou 3 y hauc ben vnlust. 

3 lt thorns the help of thl henlgiute 
I hope to ruhhe aweye the rust, 

With pcnaitiice, from iny goostli ysc. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 189. 

How he glisters 
Tliorough my rust! and how' his piety 
Does my deeds make tho blacker! 

Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 172. 
Those Fountains and Streams of all Polite Learning ftho 
unlvcTsiticR] Ijave not yet been able to wusli away that 
slavish Rust tliat sticks to yon. 

Milton, Ans. to Snlmasius, iii. DC. 
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I should have endured in silence the rust and cramp of 
my best faculties. Charlotte Bronte, Professor, iv. 

Just so much work as keeps the brain from rust. 

Browning, King and Book, II, GO. 
Black rust, a fungus with dark-eolorcd spores which at- 
tacks the leaves and stems of wheat and other eereals and 
of various grasses ; the llnal or teleutospore stage of Puc- 
cinia graminis, or grain-blight. — Red rust, a common 
fungus, Puccinia grayninis, wliich attacks wheat, oats, and 
other kinds of grain. See harbemj^fungus, Puccinia. 
rust^ (rust), P. [< I\tE. rusten, < AS. ^rusiian 
(not {iiitlioiiticatod, tlio one instance cited by 
Lyo involving tlio adj. rusiip, rusty) = D. rocs- 
ten = MLG. rosten, rusten = OHG. rosten, MHG. 
G. rosten = S\v. rosta = Dan. rnsic, rust; from 
thonoun.] l.intrans. 1. To contract or gather 
rust ; bo oxidized. 

Adieu, valour ! ry(st, rapier! bo still, drum ! for your 
manager is in love. Shak,, L. L. L., i. 2. 1S7. 

It is especially notable that during the rusting of (puck- 
silver, as indeed of all other metals, there is a very appre- 
ciable increase of weight in the substance opcratc(l on. 

Iluxlcg, Physiography, p. 7C. 
2. To assume an appeavanco of rust, or as if 
coated with rust. 

This thy son's blood cleaving to my blade 
Shall rus*f npon my weapon, till thy blood. 

Congeal’d with this, do make me >\ipc olf both. 

Shafk., a lien. VI., 1. 51. 

But, when the bracken rw^ted on tlicir crags, 

My suit had wither’d. Tetmgson, lalwin ^lorrls. 


llic earliest application of the ru«fic hand appears in the 
papyrus rolls recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum 
(Bxcmpla, tabb, 1-3), which must necessarily bo earlier 
than 7U a. 1 >. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 152. 

Prison rustic ashler. See ashler, 3.— Rough-faced 
rustic work. Sec rougJii . — Rustic joint, in masonry, a 
square or chamfered sunken joint between blocks.— Rus- 
tic moth, one of certain noctuid inotlis; any noctuid: 
an English collectors’ n.nme : as, the rosy rustic moth, Ily- 
droecia micacea. Sec II., 4. — Rustic pieces, in decora- 
tive art, a phrase employed in various uses to note close 
imitation of nature, and also dcconition outside of the re- 
ceived canons of tho day. In the first sense, the pottery 
of Palissy, decomted witli lizards, flsli, and tho like, molded 
from nature, is known i\srusliepottcry(ftgulinesrustiqxics). 
—Rustic quoins. Sec quoin, 1.— Rustic shoulder- 
laiot a British moth, Ajmmea basilinca . — Rustic ware, 
in modern ccram. a terra-cotta of a buff or light- 

brown pastchavingn brown glaze, sometimes mottled witli 
preen : used especially for balustrades, cornices, and simi- 
lar architcctimd ornaments, fountains, llower-vascs, etc. — 
Rustic work, (n) Inmnjtonry ; (1) Stonework of which 
the face Is hacked or ]>icked in holes, or of which the 
courses and the separate blocks arc marked by deep cliam- 



Uiistic Work. 



3. To dogoiicrato in idlunuss; become dull 
through inaction. 4?. 

Tlien must I ru.ct in EgjTt, never more 
Appear in arms, and bo tlie chief of (Jrcecc? 

Drydcn, Cleomcne.'», i. 1. 

My Youtli may near and waste, but It shall never ru.<t 
in my Possession. C»ngrct'c, ay of the World, li. 1. 
Xegleotcd talents rust iiilo deca\ 

Cou'jicr, Table-Talk, 1. 510. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to contract rust. 

Keep up your bright snords, for the dew will rust tlicm. 

Shak , (nhello, I. 2, 50. 

Laid hand 

l^pon tho ruded handle of tliu pate. 

Wtllimn Harthb I'aradlse, 11. 175. 

2. To impair by time and inactivity, 
rust^t, r. i. An ob.solete variant of roost'^. Pols- 
(jravc. {Ifdthn ell.) 

rust-ball (rust'bal), n. Oneof tlie yellow lumps 
of iron oro tluit an'' found among chalk near 
Eoulmire, in ('ambridgeshire, England. IIol- 
tiirrtl. 

rust-colored (rust'kul 'prd), a. Of tlio color of 
iron-rust ; ferrrtginous. 

rustful (rust'ful), (i. [< nisfl + ’fnl.] Eusty ; 
tending to produce rust ; eliarneterized by ru.st : 
as, '*ri(st/nl sloth,” (Jiuirlcs. 
rust-fun^S (rust'fung^gus), n. See riist-mitr, 
rustic (rus'tik), a. and//. [Karly mod. E. rnsttch: 
< OF. ni.s’/iVyar (veriiaenlarly rni-^te, rnstrt, > E. 
roister), F. rnstiqne = Fr. rustte, rofbe, rnsfc = 
Sp. rnstu'o = Pg. It. rnshco, < L. vnstiens, 1k'- 
longing to the coiiiitry. < rns (riir-), tlie coun- 
try: Hvo rural.'] I. a. 1. Of or belonging to tlio 
country or to country peo()le ; clinracteri.stic of 
rural life; lienee, plain ; liomcly; inartilicial ; 
countrified: as. rn.s/n* fare ; /•/(.s7/r g:irb. 

Forget this nen fall'n dignity, 

And fail Into our rustic revelrj-. 

Shiik., As you Like it, v. -1. 18.1. 

He once w.as chief In all the rudic trade ; 

His stead) hand the etraightest furron made. 

Crnlbe, ^\'o^k8, 1. 1(). 
Vc think the ntstic cackle of your hourg 
The murmur of tlie world ! Tennyson, Geraint, 

2. liiving in the country; rural, as opjiosed 
to tonm-bred: lienee, unsophisticated; artless; 
simple; sonietime.s in u depreciatory sense, 
rude; awkward; boorish. 

Yield, rustic mountaineer Shak , rynihellnc, iv. 2 100. 


..-t. pl.iin; 77. bc%cle<l; T, \cnnicu!atc(l j /), frosted. 


fered or rectangular grooves. Work of tho former class is 
sometimes temiod rockirork, and the phr.ase ru.dic work is 
by some restricted to masonry of the latter class. '1‘ho 
varictle^i of rustic work are named according to the way in 
which the face is treated, or from peculiarltle.s of the 
Fallcnt edge, Chom/ered ruftie uork has the edge of tlie 
salient panel hoveled to an angle of 135* with the face, so 
that the hevcliiig of two adj.acent blocks forms a right 
angle at the joint. Eroded work displays a line and 
cten roughness. I'unctured work Is charncteilzed by ir- 
regular holes or lines of holes. .^^a/rtcfiVedtcorA- Is formed 
by an orimmcntatloii ie«embling agglomcr.ated icicles, 
Vennieulated work Is tooled lii contorted or wtum-.sliapcd 
llnc«. (2) Any wall built of stones of ditrerenl sizes and 
shapes lilted together. (6) In woodwork, summer-hotisos, 
garden furniture, etc., made from rough Ilmh.H and roots of 
trees amnped in fanciful fonns.— SU8BCX rustic ware. 
See trurr-’. =SjTl. 1 and 2. J*aftoral, Bucolic, etc. See 
rural.— 2. Comdrlllcd. 

11. b. 1. Ono who lives in tho oountry; a 
countrymnn; a peasant; in a contemptuous 
use. a clown or boor. 


While word.s of learned length and thundiTlng sound 
Amazed the gazing rudte* tanged around. 

(/oldsmith, Des. Vll., 1, 2H 
You must not, madam, expect t(K* mticli fnuii 
my pupil : shc{s4|uUe a little ru.dic, and knows 
nothing of the w(»rld. .'/(>< Burney, lAellna, Iv. 

2. Kustie work. 

Tlicii clap four slices <*( plln.slers on ’t, 

'J'hal, laced witli Idts of rustic, makes a front. 

J*o]*e. Mora! F.s.says, Iv. 31. 

3. In reranUf a ground picked with a 
slinrp point so as to have tho surface 
roughoned with hollows liaving shni 7 > 
edges, Romotimes waved, as if imitat- 
ing slag. — 4. In futoin., a noctuid or 
rustic moth: as, tin* iiortliorii rustir, 

. I grot is' lucenica; the un- 
armoil rustic, A. i/nn/n'v. 

rusticalt (rus'ti-kul), a. 
and n. [= Sp. rustical 
= It. rusticalc; as rustic 
+ -nb] L b. Kustic. 

Ilelsofaruxfiraf ciil.I know 
not how : he doth md carry 
himself like a gentleman of 
fashion. 

B. Jon.*on, E\ cry Man in Ids 
(Hninonr, 111. 1. 

Our English courtiers . . . have liifinltcly refined upon 
tho plain and rustical dlscoui-po of our fathers. 

Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

II. u. A rustic. 





turrfus 
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cgg^. nitur.il Mze, m ^•ns^tion 
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As the 'I’mks sit crosse-legged, sd doc they on their 
heels . differing little *n habit from the rustick .I'gy ptians 
Saudys, Tiavailes, p. iu:>. 
And many a holy text armnid she strews, 

That teach the rustic mor.dist to die. 

Gray, Elegy 

3. !Mado of riiKtie work, especially in wood. 
See rustic irork, below. 


Let me Inlreat yon not to he wroth with this rustical — 
Credit me, the north wind sliall as soon jiulf one of your 
rocks from Its !».is|s ns . . . the churlish speech of an un- 
taught chuil shall move tlie sjdeeh of liereic Shnfton. 

Scott, Monastery, xlx. 

rustically (riis'(i-kal-i), adv. In a rustic man- 
ner; in a manner clmracteristic of or befitting 
a peasant; hence, rudely; plainly; inelegantly. 


I would have everything as complete as pnssihlo in the 
country, shrubberies and flower g-wdena, ami nrhc scats 
innmnerahle Jane Auden, .Manfiileld Park, vl. 

4. In anc. Latin mnnuscrijyf, noting letters of 
one of the two oldest forms, tlie other being 
the square. The rustic letters are as accurately formed 
as the square or lapidary letters, but are lighter and more 
slender, with the horizontal strokes more or less ohilriuc 
and curved. These letters, being easier to form, were more 
generally used than the square in Bomati manuscripts 
from the first to the fifth century, at whlcli time both 
forms w’cre generally superseded by the uncial WTlting. 


Ho keeps me rustically at home. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 1 . 7. 
'rhe pulpit style fin Germany) has been always cltlier 
rustically negligent, or bristling with pedantry. 

De Ithetoric. 

rusticalness (ms'ti-knl-ucs), ». Tho character 
of being riisticnl ; riidcnoss; coarsouess; want 
of rotinoment. lUtUcijj 1727. 
rusticate (rus'ti-kat), r.; prot. and pp. rusti- 
cated, ppr. rusticating. [< L. rusticatus, pp. of 
rusticari (> It, rusiicarc = Pg. rusticar = F. 


rusiiqucr), live in tho countiy, < rusticus, of the 
country: seo r?t5f/c.] I. intrans. To dwell or 
rcsido ill tho country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rusticated in your com- 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the sake of 
seeing the sun, and to sleep because it is night. Pope. 

II. trans. 1. To send to tho country; induce 
or (especially) compel to reside in the country; 
specifically, to suspend from studies at a col- 
lege or university and send away for a time by 
way of punishment. Seo rustication. 

The monks, who lived in their scattered mon- 

asteries. sojourners in the midst of their conquered land, 
often felt their Saxon blood tingle in their veins. 

7. D'Jsracli, Amen, of Lit., I. 83. 

At school ho w’asfioggcd and disgraced, lie was disgraced 
and rusticated at the university, he was disgraced and ex- 
pelled from tho army. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 

2, In masonry^ to fonn into rustic work. 

If ... a tow’cr Is to be built, the lower storey should 
not only ho square, but should he marked by buttresses 
or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, so as to 
convey even a greater appearance of strength. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 2G. 

rusticated (ms'ti-kfi-tcd), a. [Pp. of rusti- 
cate, r.] In huilding, rustic. 

To the south of the west entrance, the earth has been 
dug away, and I saw a rusticated wall three feet eight 
inciies thick, built with two rows of stone in breadth, 
clamped together with irons. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, I. 23. 
Rusticated ashler. See ashler, 3. 

rustication (rus-ti-ka'shpn), 11 . [= Sp. rustica- 
cion, < L. rnsticatin{n-), a living in the country, 
< rnsfienri, live in the coimtry: see rusticate.] 

1. Tho act of rusticating, or tho state of being 
rustientod; i’csitlenco, especially forced resi- 
dence, in tlio country; in universities and col- 
leges, tlio punishment of a student for some 
ofTonso by compelling him to leave tho institu- 
tion, nnd sometimes also compelling him to re- 
side for a lime in some other specitled place, 

Mrs. Sydney Is delighted with hcrru.^hVafi’ort. She has 
BUlfeied all the evils of London, and enjoyed none of its 
goods. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jelfrey. 

Tohavo touched upon this this Fpiing . . . would either 
liavc hern the means of abridging iny c.xlle, or at least 
would have piociired me a change of residence during my 
rudication. Scott, Rob Roy, xiii. 

And then came dcm.and for an apology’; refusal on my 
port ; appeal to the dean; convocation ; nnd rustication of 
George savage Fitz-Boodle. 

Thackeray, Fltz-Boodlc's Confessions. 

2. In arch., that species of masonry called rustic 
Korl: (which see, under nb<7f/c).— Prismatic rus- 
tication, In Eliz.ahcthan architecture, rusticated mason- 
ry with dlnmonil-shnped projections woikcd on the face 
of every stone. T. Ji. Smith, Handbook of Architecture, 
Gloss. 

rusticity (rus-tis'i-ti), ??.; pi. rusticities (-tiz). 
[< OF. rusficife, F. rusiicHv = Pr. ruf^ticitat, 
ru'ifat = Pp. rusticidad = Pg. rusticidadc = It. 
rnsiicila, < Jj. rustirita(t-)s, riistieity, < rusticus, 
rustic: see rustic.] 1. The state or character 
of being rustic ; rural existence, flavor, appear- 
ance, tnaiinors, or tho like; especially, sim- 
plicity or liomoliness of manner; and hence, 
in a had sense, ignorance, clownishness, or 
boorishiiess. 

Honestio is hut a defect of M'Itt, 

Respect hut meerc Jlusticitic nnd f’lnwnerie. 

Chapman, All Fools (Works, 1S73, I. 134). 

The sweetness and rusticity of a pastoral cannot be so 
well exjiressed In any other tongue as in the Greek, wlicn 
rlghlly ml.xcd and riualified with the Doric di.alect. 

^l(?(fi>on, On Viigil’s Georgies. 

I . . . have alone with this right hand subdued barbar- 
ism, rudeness, and rusticity. 

Sni/t, Polite Conversation, Int. 

2. Aiiythiiip'hotokonin" a rustic life or origin; 
cspcciiill.v, nn oiTor or defect duo to igiioraiice 
of tlip world or of tlio usages of polite society. 

The little rusticities nnd awkwardnesses which had at 
first made grievous inroads on the ti-anquillity of all . . . 
necessarily wore away'. Jane Austen, Mansfield P.irk, ii. 

rusticize (nis'ti-siz), r. L; pret. and pp. rusti- 
cized, ppr. rusticizing. [< rustic 4- -irc.] To 
make nistic; trnnsfonn to a rustic. 

Bustieized ourselves with uncouth hat, 

Rougli vest, and goatskin wrappage. 

Broicning, Ring and Book, II. 104. 

rusticly (ms'tik-li), adv. [< rustic + -h/ 2 .] In 
a rustic manner; rustically. 

To you it scemes so (nisticlly) Aiax Oileus said ; 

Your words arc suited to your eyes. Those mares Icade 
still that led. Chapman, Hind, xxiii. 416, 

rusticola (rus-tik'o-llp, n. [NL., supposed to 
bo a mistake for rusiicula, fern. dim. of L. rus" 
nistic : sco rustic. Otherwise an eiTor for 
ruricola, < L. rus (rur-), tho country, + colcrc, 
inhabit.] 1. An old book-name of tho Euro- 



nisticola 

pean woodcock, now called Soolopax nisticola, 
or S. nisticula.—Z. [cnp.] A genus of Scolo- 
jxicidic, containing only the nisticola: sj-nony- 
rnous witli Scolojiax in the strictest sense. 
Eusticolffi (rus-tilv'o-lo), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Jiiisticola, q. V.] In oTniili., in Merrem^s clas- 
sification of birds (1813), a group of birds, in- 
cluding the prococial grallatoros, and approxi- 
mately equivalent to the modern order IJmico- 
l!V. It was divided into two groups— (a) Phalarides, in- 
eluding the rails, coots, and jaranns; and (6) Limimmie 
nearly coe.ttenslvo with the plover-snipe group shorci 
birds, or Limicolir proper ot modern antliors. 
rustily (rus'ti-li), adr. [< rit-vh/i + i„ a 

rusty state; in such a manner as to sngge.st 
nistiness. 

lowten . . . was in conversation with a notiViz-ciad, 
miserable-looking man, in boots without toes and cloves 
without fingers. Biclens, Pickalck, xx.xi. 

Tustiness (rus'ti-ncs), n. [< JIE. rii.sti/nc.s - < 
nisfyl -h -«eyj.] The state or condition of 
being rusty. 

The nistinw! and infirmity of age gathered over the ven- 
erable house itself. Hawthorne, Seven Oables, i. 

rust-joint (rust'joint), 11 . See riivfl, 2. 
rustle (rus'l), v.; pret. and pp. ntsflc/l, ppr. 
rustling. [Formerly also riisyfc ; prob. freq. of 
Sw. ™«/n,stir, make a noise, var. of OSw. rntl.a, 
rustle, shake, =Dan. rusl;c, pull, shako, twiti-li, 
= Icel. riirf-n, shake rudely: see ntxh'-. Cf. lepl. 
-rgsla, clatter, ns money, 'and G. runctictn, freq. 
of ruschen, nistlo. Cf. AS. "linstlnn, rustle (in 
Lyo,notauthentieatcd),nppnr. froq.of "hrinttin, 
in ppr. hristcnila (verbal n. lirf.Unig), shake, 
= leel. hrista = Dan. rgstc = Sw. ri/tf/i, risln, 
shake, tremble.] I. intran.s. 1. To make a 
tvavering, murmuring sound when set in mo- 
tion and rubbed one part upon another or 
against sotncfhing else; give out a slightlv 
sibilant sound when sliaken: as, a rustling 
silk; ritsfh'iip foliage; rustling wings. 

When the gust hath blown hh till, 

Ilndlng on the rv/tetina Ic.avcs. 

Milton, II I’enscroso, I. 120. 
Now nnd then, sweet rhllomel would w.all. 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forc.st deep. 

That drowsy noUled to the sighing gale. 

Thom/on, Castle of Indolence, I. 4. 
Her hand shook, nnd si o heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Purtte. Tenni/eon, Prince's, Iv. 

2, To move about or along frith a ru.stling 
sound, 

0, this life 

Is nobler tlian attending for a check, 
ilieher than doing nothing for a baulile, 

Prouder than rvetling in unpaid-for silk 

Shak , Cymbelinv, ill .1, 21. 
The breoge blows fresh ; we reach tlic Island's C'lge, 

Our siiallop rueiltnrt tliroiigii tlie yielding sedge. 

O- II*. [lotmee, 'The Island Ituin. 
Madame Bourdon mUIed from upper to lower Iinll, re- 
peating Instructions to her eharges. 

The Centunj, XX.KVII. S7. 

3. To stir about; bestir one's self; -struggle or 
strive, ospeci.illy against obstacles or difllcul- 
ties; work vigorously or energoticallv; " hus- 
tle.” [Slang, western U. S.] 

Hurtle now, boys, rurtle t for you have a long and hard 
d.ay’s work before you. Ilarper'i Slaft., 190. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to rustic. 

Tlie wind was scarcely strong enough to rurtle the leaves 
around. T C. Grattan. 

Where the stlg broeade of womens dresses nnj have 
Tuxtled autumnal leaves. 

II. Jatnee, Jr.. Pas.s. Pilgrim, p. fiO. 

2. To shako frith a murmuring, rustling sound. 

The air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rurtle down tliclr iicrfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where 1 am laid. 

-If. Arnold. Tlie .‘'cholar-Ofpsy. 

3. To make, do, secure, obtain, etc., in a lively, 
energetic manner. [.Slang, western U. S.] 

friien the cow-boy on the round up, the surveyor, or 
hunter, who must camp out, pitches his tent In the grassy 
coulde or narrow creek-bottom, his first care Is to start 
out with his largest gunning-bag to “rurtle pome tuignlo 
chips'* for a camp-nre. Sinithronian Iteport, 1&S7, il. 41.1. 

rustle (rus'l), n. [< rustic, v.J 1. The noise 

S adc by one who or that which rustles; a ras- 
ing. 

In the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angel's wings will hear, 

And on the lichen-crusted lends above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of love. 

ilf. ArnoW, Cliurch of Brou, III. 

2. A movement accompanied a rustling 
sound. 

The soft rtixllf of a maiden's gown 
Fanning away the dandelion's down. 

KealJf. I .Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill 
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rustler (nis'ldr), «. [< n/sWe + -cri.] 1. One 
who or that which rustles. 

The fairy hopes of my youth I have trodden under foot 
like those neglected rustlers [fallen oak-leaves]. 

SeoU, Monaster}', vlii. 
2. One who works or acts with energy and 
promptness; an active, efficient person; a 
“hustler”; originally, a cowboy. [Slang, west- 
ern U. S.] 

A horde of rustlers who are running off stock. 

The Vindicator (Los Lunas, New Alexico), Oct. 27, 1883. 

They’re a thirsty crowd, an’ II comes cxpinslvc; but 
they’re worth it, fer they're rustlers, ivery wnn of thim. 

The Century, XXXVII. 770. 

rustless fmst'les), a. [< rusO- 4- -less.'] Free 
from rust ; that will not mst. 

I have known her fastidious In seeking pure metal for 
clean uses, am!, when oncenbloodlessnndrttiffcs? Instru- 
ment was found, she was careful of the prize, keeping it 
in silk and cotton wool. Charlotte Bronte, Villette, vlil. 

''Polarite” — arn^ffm magnetic oxideof Iron in a highly 
porous condition. The Engineer, LXIX. 4b0. 

rustlingly (rus'ling-li), afh\ With a rustling 
sound. 

On .Vutumn-nights, when rain 
Dotli ntsUingly above your heads complain 
On the smooth leaden roof. 

M. Arnold, Church of Brou, III. 
rust-mite (mst'mit), », One of certain mites of 
the fumiiy or gall-mites, which do 

not produeo galls properly' speaking, but live 
in a rusl-Hke substaneo which they produce 
upon tlie leaves or fruit of certain phants. 
ilnny of these rusts ha\e hccii described by botanists 
os rust‘/uu;ii Phytoptus olch'orus is the nist-mlte of the 
orange, uhich produces the brownish discoloration often 
noticed on oranges. 

rust-proof (ruet'prof), «. Proof against nist; 
free from the danger of rusting. 

Tills tank is costly, for its joints nnd bearings must be 
mst-proof. Jour Franklin Inst., CXXI. 2S4. 

rustre (ms'lfT), n. [< F. rustre, a lozongo 
pierced round in the center, also a sort of 
lance, prob. lozenge-shaped; prob. (with un- 
orig. ,9 and r) < OHG. ^hriiia, r«fa, MHG. rnfe, 
G. rautc, a quadrangle, square, rhomboid, facet, 
pane, lozenge ui h<*raldry, =r I). ruit ss Sw. ruta 
= Dan. rudCf square, lozongo, 
pane; perhaps < Indo-Enr. 
fu, ^htnVa, nnd so connected 
with L. qnattuor, Gr. Tirrnpr^, 
etc., G. vtcr, E./o«r; boo 
four.] 1. A scnlo in o.nrly ar- 
mor. Sco under Hence 

Uustre s. — ^ loj^engfo pierced 
with a circular opening, largo 
in proportioTi to the wliolo surface, the hold 
appennng through it. Compare tuasclv. 
rust-red (rust'red), a. In rooV., same as ferru- 

fftlWUS. 

rustred (rus'terd), o. [< rn.vfrc + -edS.] Hav- 
itig rust res — Eustred armor, armor composed of 
peaks lapping one over another, nnd dllfering from mas- 
cle<l armor in Ute curved form of the scales, wlilch make 
nil Imbricated pattern. 

Bust's collyrium. A mixture of liquor plumbi, 
elder-water, and tincture of opium, 
rustyi (rus'ti), a. f< ME. rusti, rustp^ < AS. 
riistiffy rustrff (= D.ror,9fi/7=OHG. rosUig, 
robtcc, rustic, G. roslig = Sw. rostig), rusty, < 
rust^, rust; seo rust}, n. In some senses partly 


rusty-crowned 

or halibut-fins, often turn rusty. — 6. Having 
lost the original gloss or luster ; time-worn ; 
shabby; as, a rusty black; clothes rusty at the 
seams. 

Some there be that have pleasure only in old rusty an- 
tiquities, and some only in their own doings. 

Sir T. More, Utopia. Bed. to Peter Giles, p. 12. 
The hens were now scarcely larger than pigeons, and 
had a queer, rusty, withered aspect, and a gouty kind of 
movement, nnd a sleepy and melancholy tone throughout 
all the variations of their clucking and cackling. 

Uawthome, Seven Gables, vi. 
Slordecai had no handsome Sabbath garment, but in- 
stead of the threadbare rT.isty black coat of the morning he 
wore one of light drab. 

George Eliot, Daniel Beronda, x-xxiv. 

7. Out of practice; dulled in skill or knowledge 
through disuse or inactivity. 

Hector ... in this dull and long-continued truce 
Is rusty grown. Shak., T. and U., i. 8. 2G3. 

Ono gets rusty in this part of the country, you know. 
Not you, Casaubon ; you stick to your studies. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, ix. 

8t. Causing rust ; rendering dull or inactive. 

I deeme thy braine emperlshed bee 
Through rusty eldc, that hath rotted thee. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 

9. Rough; hoarse; harsh; grating: as, ti, rusty 
voice. 

The old parishioners . . . wondered wlmt was going to 
Imppen, taking counsel of each other in rusty whispers as 
the door was shut. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 690. 

Rusty blackbird c-r grackle, Seolccophagus ferrugineus. 
abundant in eastern North America, found in the United 




confused with and rr5P/2,rrf7sf^l: 

SCO rusfy^, rusiy^, rcsty^, rcstif^.] i. Covered . V* 

or affcctod with lust; ns, a ru.stu knife or rusty^,\ b 

’ '' restive. 


Ru$ty Crnekle (Sfoleeofhoipis/erru^ttttus). 

States chiefly In the fall, winter, and early spring, when It 
is mostly of a reddish-brown color (whence the name). In 
full plumago the male is entirely Iridescent black, with 
yellow eyes. It is from 0 to Oj inches long, and 144 in ex- 
tent of wings.— Busty dab, a llatflsh of the genus Plaicssa, 
found In deep water on the coast of Massachusetts and 
New York. 

rustyH (rus'ti), i'. t. [< rustijf, a.] To make 
rusty; rust. 

Th' vngodly Prince . . . 

Bcncht out his nmi ; but instantly the same 
So strangely withered and so num bec.ame. 

And God so rustied every ioynt, Hint there 
(But ns the Body stird) it could not stir. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schlsme. 

rusty- (rus'ti), a. [A var. of rcsiy^, rcasty\ 
confused with Same as rcasty^ for 

reasied. 

You rusty piece of Alartlemas bacon, away ! 

Middleton and Sioiclcy, Fair Quarrel, iv. 1. 

[A var. of mfyl, confused 
Stubborn: same as rcsty'^ for 


sword. 

Yea, distnlT-womcn manage rusty bills 
Against lliy seat. Shak , Kich. 11., III. 2. 118. 
Bars and bolts 

Grew rwiy by disuse. Coivper, Task, Ii. 74G. 
Annies waned, for mngnct-Ilkc she drew 
Thu rustiest iron of ohi lighters’ hearts, 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. Consisting of rust; hence, having tlio ap- 
pearance or effect of rust: as, rusty stains. 

By timt same way tlic dircfull dnmea doc drive 
Their mourncfull cliarutt, fUd with rusty blood. 

Spenser, F. ()., I. v. 32. 
Not ? chip's bull, with its rusty Iron links of cable nin 
out of hawse-holes Jong discolored with the Iron’s rusty 
tears, hut seemed to be there with .a fell intention. 

Dickens, Gar Mutual Friend, i. 14, 

3. Covered, incrusted, or stained with a dirty 
substance rcBerahliiig rust; hence, filthy; epo- 
cifically, as applied to grain, affected with the 
rust-disease: as, rusty wheat. 

Shew your rusty teeth 

At every word. B. Jonson, Poetaster, Iml 


In the mean time, there Is much aiding and spurring 
the parliament for supply and expedition, in both which 
they will prove soraewhat rusty. 

Court and Times of Charles 1, 30. 
To ride, run, or turn rusty, to become contumacious ; 
rebel In a surly manner ; resist or oppose any ono ill na- 
turcdly. 

lie [the monkey) takes her Itlic cat] round the neck, and 
tries to pull her down, and if then she turns rusty, . . . 
hell . . . give her n nip with his teeth. 

Mayhciv, London Labour and London Poor. 
And bow the devil am I to get the crew to obey me? 
Why, even Dick Fletcher rides rusty on me now and tlien. 

j^cotf. Pirate, xx.xix. 

Company tliat's got no more orders to give, and wants 
to turn up rusty to them that has, had better be making 
room than fllllng it. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

They paraded the street, nnd w.atched the yard till dusk, 
when Its proprietor ran rusty and turned them out. 

C. licade, Hard Cush, xlv. 

rustyback (ms'ti-bak). ii. A fern, Ceterach 
o fficinaruni ; so immocl in allusion to tlie rusty 
scales ivliich cover its lower surface. [Eng.] 
4. In hot. and zodl., of Hie color of rust; ru- rusty-crowned (rns'ti-kround), a. H.aving a 
Ingmous; ferruginous.— 5. Ecd or yellow, ns eliestnut spot on the top of tbe head: spooifi- 
fisli when the brine in which they are prepared cally said ot the rusty-crowned falcon, Falco 
evaporates. Put fish, like herrings, mnokerol, {Tinnuucnlus) simrvorins. See sparrow-hawk. 



rusure 

msure (ro'zh-^), n. [Irreg., < + -j/rc.] 

The sliding down of a hedge, mound of earth, 
hank, or building. [Prov. Eng.] 
ruswut, n. See rusot. 

ruti (rut), 11 . [Formerly also rutt; with short- 
ened vowel, < ME. rutCy route, < OF. route, way, 
path, street, trace, track, etc., < ML. rujiUiy a 
way, path: see routed, the same word, partly 
adapted to the mod. F. form route.'] 1. A nar- 
row track worn or cut in the ground; especial- 
ly, the hollow track made by a wheel in pass- 
ing over tlie ground. 

Aiul as from hils raino waters headlong fall, 

That all waies eatc huge ruts. 

Chapman, Iliad, iv. 480. 
A sleepy land where under the same wheel 
The same old rut would deepen year by year. 

Tennyson, Aylmer s Field. 

2j. A wrinkle. 

To behold thee not painted inclines somewhat ncerc 
A miracle ; these in thy face here were deep 

ircijffer, Duchess of ilalfl, il. 1. 
Tliese many ruts and furrows in thy cheeks 
Proves thy old face to be but champion-ground, 
Till’d with the plough of age. 

Handolph, Ilcy for Honesty, Iv. X 

3. Any beaten path or mode of procedure; an 
established habit or course. 

War? the worst that follows 
Things that seem jerk'd out of the common rut 
Of Nature is the hot religious fool, 

Who, seeing war in heaven, for heaven’s credit 
Makes it on earth. 7’^«n»Mon, Harold, i. 1. 

The ruts of human life arc full of healing for sick souls. 
We cannot be always taking thc'tnitlative and beginning 
life anew. J. F Clarke, Self-Culture, Lect. x\il , p. JiiG 
The disciples of a great master take the husk for the 
grain , they harden into the ruts of seholarsliip. 

The Century, XL 250. 

rut^ (rut), r, /.; pret. and pp. ruttcil, ppr. rut- 
tiup. [< ntfl, n.] To mark with or as with 
ruts; trace furrows in; also, to wrinkle: as. to 
rut tho earth with a spade, or with cart-whocis 
The two in high glee st.arted hchlnd old Dobbin, and 
jogged along the deep rutted plash) roads. 

T. Iluylus, Tom Drown at Kugby, 1 n. 
Ilis face . . deeply rutted here ami there with c\- 
pressl>o valleys and riscrlne lines of w rinkle 

F. Jenkins, \\'eek tif i*as«lun, xiil. 

rut- (rut), Ji. [Formorly also rutt; < ME. 'rut, 
ruit, < OF. rutt, rut, a roaring, tho noise of 
doer, ote., at tlie time of sc.xual exciteinont, rut, 
F. rut, rut, = Sp. nii({(t = Pg. ru<jt<Ui = It. ruth 
fftto, a roaring. l)C*llowing, < L, rutfitus, a roar- 
ing as of lions, a rumhling. < rut/nr {> It. ruth 
(fire = Pr. Sp. Pg. riitfir = OF. ruir. F, rutfii ), 
roar, < \/ tut, make a noise, Skt. \/ ru, liuin, 
bray: see runittr. In tlie lit. sense (’a roaring’) 
the word ai»pears to liavc merged in ron/L 
re/rk] If. A rojiring noise : upioar. 

Tlieues that loue<len r)ut and ruif 

Ilnly fiood (ed .Morris), p. 1.12. 
And there aro«e such rtd, th’ unruly tout among, 

Tliat soon tlie noise thereof thnaigh all the «m e-:ui rung. 

DrayUiii, iv.lj olhion, in U5. 

2. Tlie noise made h\ deer at the time of sex- 
ual oxeiteinent : hence, the periodieal sexual 
excitement or heat of animals; the period of 
heat. 

nit- (rut), r.; pret. and |»p. nittttl, ppr. ruttnitj. 
[< ^iE. rnticu, rutiicii; < rut-, a.] I. lufraii.s. 
To be in heat; desire eopiilation. 

II. trails. To copulate with. [Hare.] 

Wh.at pict) forbids tlie lusty ram, 

Or more sulacious goat. te> n/f tlielr <him‘^ 

Dnjden, tr. of Ovid's Met.'unorph , x. 

nit^ (rut), r. i. An obsolete or dialectal form of 

roafL 

Ruta (ro'til), 71. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), < L. 
ruta, < Gr. / ht;/, rue : sec n/e^.] A genus of 
polypctalous plants, type of the order IlutaceiC 
aiui tribe Ilutac. It Is characterized hya hcsslle four- 
or fl\e celled ovar), and eight or ten ptameiis alternately 
shorter, tliclr filaments dilated .it tlie base, and by four or 
five arched and tootlied petals growing from a thick urn- 
shaped receptacle There are about 5U species, widely 
scattered through the Mediterranean region and western 
and central Asia. Tliey arc herbs with perennial or some 
wiiat shrubby base, dotted with glanils and emitting a 
lie.ivy odor Tliey hear alternate leaies, either simple, 
divided, trifoliate, or decompound, ami man)-llowered 
terminal cor>-inbs or panicles of )elluw or greenish lUiw- 
ers. The general name of the species is me (which see). 
See cut under Octandria. 

rutabaga (ro-ta-biVga), u. [= F, ruiahaffa ; of 
Sw. or Lapp, origin (’f).] The Swedibh turnip, 
a probable derivative, with the rape and eoiii- 
mon turnip, of Brassicn campestns. The leaves are 
smooth and covered with a bloom, and the roots are longer 
tlian broad. The nitabaga Is more nutritious than the 
common turnip. There arc numerous varieties. 

Rutaceae (ro-tfi'se-o), n. pL [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1824), fern. p\. of L. rutaccus, of or 
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belonging to rue: see riitaceoiis.] An order 
of polypetalous plants of the cohort Gcranialcs 
and series Biscijlorie. it is characterized by flowers 
w’ith four or five sepals and as many broadly imbricated 
petals, by an ovarj’ of four or five carpels, either w'holly 
connate or united only by their basilar or ventral styles 
or their stigmas, or rarely entirely free, tho ovules com- 
monly two in each cell, and usually by an annular or bowd- 
shaped disk within the circle of stamens. The seeds arc 
oblong or renifonn, most often sessile and solitarj' in the 
cell, often with a shining crust, with or without fleshy albu- 
men. The order includes about 7S0 species, of 101 gen- 
era and 7 tribes, scattered tlirougli the warm and temper- 
ate parts of the globe, most abundant in South Africa and 
Australia, least frequent in tropical Africa. Tliey are 
shrubs or trees, rarely heibs, dotted with glands and of- 
ten exhaling a heavy odor. They bear leaves without stip- 
ules, wiiich are usually opposite, sometimes simple, but 
more often compound, and of one, three, or live leaflets, 
or variously plnn.ate. The flowers are most often in axil- 
larj’ cjines ; the fruit is very various. There arc two well- 
inaikcd series, of which the larger and typical, having the 
ovar)’ deeply lobed and the fruit capsular, contains the 
tribes Cmparie/c, Jlutcfr, Diosmetr, Itoromcrr, and Xan- 
thoxylcK; and the smaller, having the ovary little if at all 
lolled, and the fruit coriaceous, drupaceous, or a berry, 
contains the tribes Toddalic.r and Aurantierr. The last 
includes, iii the genus Citrus, the orange and the lemon, 
which depart from the type in their numerous carpels, 
ovules, ami stamens. For some of the important genera, 
sec Jtuta (the typeX Ptelea, Xanthoxylum, Citrus, Mttrraya, 
Pegantnn, and Otetamnus. 

rutaceous (ro-tfPshius), a. [< L. rutaccus, < 
ruta, met rue-.] Of, belonging to, or char- 
acterizing tho plant-oriler resembling 

rue. 

rute^, r. ami ». An obsolete or dialectal form 
of ront^. 

rute-t, u. and v. A Middle English form of 
root^. 

rutc*^ (ibt), u. [Cf. W. rhirtic.s, broken parts, 
tlrogs, rhirtion, rhiftiou, particles nibbed off.] 
In vitniup, very small threads of ore. 

Rutese (ro'to-o), u. ph [NL. (Adrien de Jus- 
sieu, 182')), ^ JkUta + -e,r.] A tribe of plants of 
the order Iiutacc/Cy characterized by free and 
spreading petals and stamens, a free and thick- 
ened di.sk, three or more ovules in a cell, 
tloshy albumen, and a curved embryo, it in- 
eludes d genera, of which Ituta Is the t>pe. The specie^ 
are liorhs, often with a shrubby ha«c, with perfect, mostly 
regul.w flowers, their parts commonly In fouis, ami often 
with plmmtel) divided lea\e». They are widely scat- 
tered thrutigli most iiortheni lempemte region*. 

Rutela (ru'te-lii), u. [NI^. (Latreille, 1S17), an 
error for Uulita, fern, of L. ruttlu.^, re<l: see 
ruttic.] A genus of lamellicorn beetles, giving 
name to the Jiutelimc or UuttUihc, having llio 
flaws entire and the scntellum longer than 
l)rond. Tiny are beetle* of a mod<*mte i-ize and short 
ami htoiit fotm. and are ornamented with striking ami 
\arl»ble eob»r'*. ’I’he) are eonlliied to South Amcilea 
and tin* \\ e*l Itulle*. imt <*iie rnban sjncles, It. formnot, 
h:iH been seen In tlie ITilted State*. The) arc foinnl on 
t!«*werH 

Rutelidre (ro-tcl'i-de), n. pL [NL. (MacLoay, 
1S10),< liutf ia + -lihr.] A family of lamellicorn 
beot^o^, usually ranking as a tribe or subfamily 
of .'<itiraln(‘ifl;r : a litth-iised term. 

Rutelinte (ni-te-li'ne), u. pt. [NI./., < llutctn 
4- •tun.] A subfamily of Fcaratm ithr, typilied 
by tho genus liutela ; tlio goldsmilli-beetles 
or triH*-beeth‘s. They are splendid mct.alUc beetle*, 
mostly <»f the warmer pail* ol America. The body is 
slM»rtcr, rounder, and more poU*hed than i* a«uaUy the 
case with scarab', and the tarsi arc thick, eaaldlng the 
hiseets to cling clo*el> to treC'*. One <»f the commontst 
and mo«t beautiful sjiecle* 1* Arendn {Cofaljm) laniyera, 
the goldsmllh-t»eetle. ,n incli long, of a yellow color gllt- 
tejing like g<»ld on flie lieacl and thorax They ayqiear 
in New i'nglnnd alKmt the middle of .May, Plusititis ylti- 
ritifti I* pale-green, with the margin^ of the h«»dy and broad 
btrij)e* on the el)lra of pure |K)U*lied gold-color. Abo 
Jltihlid/r ns a f.imlly and Jtutehni ns u tribe. See cat un- 
der Cotalpa. 

ruth (rbth), u. [< i^lE. rutlie, rruthc, rtivth, 
nu'thCy routh, ratuthcy noirthc, < Icel. hri/dpth, 
hriiffthy ruth, sorrow, < hripjary grieved, .sor- 
rowful: see r/tfi, v. Tlio eqtiiv. nouu in AS. 
was hreow: see r«ci, tt.] 1. Sorrow; misery; 
grief. 

Of the qiiencs profer tlie pupic Imdde rettlhe, 

For Bche fel to-fore the best flat to the grounde; 

Ther was weping A wo woaderU rlue. 

Il iYhVim of Paleme{r.. D. T. .S.). 1. 4413. 

Keign thou nhove the ptonn*of sorrow n>id ruth 

That roar beneath ; unshaken peace luath won thee. 

Tennyson, Sonnet, Tliough Night hath climbed, etc. 

2. That which brings ruth ; cruel or barbarous 
conduct. 

No ruthe w’crc It to rug tho and ryue the In ropes. 

I'orAr Plays, p. 2S0. 

The Danes with ruth our rcalmc did oueirunne, 

Tlieir wnvth Inwrapte vs all in xvrctchednesse. 

Mir. for Mays., I. 445. 
I como not here to ho your foe ! 

I seek tliese anchorites, not in ruth, 

To curse and to deny your truth. 

M. Arnold, Stanzas from tho Grande Chartreuse. 


ruthless 

3. Sorrow for the misery of another; compas- 
sion; pity; mere}’; tenderness. 

For-tlii I rede the riche haue reuthe on the pore. 

Piers Plovjman (A), i. 140. 

Tho can she weepe, to stirre up gentle ruth 

Both for her noble blood and for her tender youth. 

Spenser, F. (J,, I. i. 50. 

Vouchsafe of r«(/t 
To tell us who inhabits this fair town, 

Marlowe and Nash, Dido, Queen of Carthage, ii. 1. 41. 

4. Repentance; regret. 

Of worldly pleasure it is a treasure, to say truth, 

To wed a gentle w'yfe ; of his bargayne he needes no ruth. 

Pahccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 8(5. 

5. A pitiful sight; a pity. 

I trowe that to a norice in this case 
It liad been hard this rewthc for to see ; 

Wei niylitc a moder than ban ci-yed alias ! 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 500. 

For the principil of this text hath he contynued in day- 
ly experiens sithe biforc the Parlcment of Bury ; but the 
conclusion of this text came neuer zet to experiens, and 
that is gret rewthc. Paston Letters, I. 530. 

[Huth in all its various senses is obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Ruthenian (rp-the'ni-an), n. and n. [< Iliitlic- 
iiid, a name of Russia, + -oh.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Ruthenians Ruthenian Catho- 

lies. Same as United Ruthenians . — Ruthenian stur- 
geon, Acipenser ruthenus. See sterlet. 

II. 11 . 1. A member of that part of the Little 
Russian race dwelling in the eastern part of 
tho Austrian empire. Also called Bussiiiak. 
Seo Little Bussian, under Buxsian . — 2. The 
language spoken by tho Ruthenians: same as 
Little Bu.<:sian. Seeiia.s-^mn.—UnitedRuthenlans, 
those Iliithenians in Russian Poland and Austria-IIungar)’, 
belonging to communities formerly of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, who acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, but 
still continue to use the Old Slavonic liturgy. They have 
a married secular clergy, and a religious order wliich fol- 
lows tho rule of St. Basil. Also called Ruthenian Catholics. 
ruthenic (ry-then'ik), a. [iruthen-ium +-tc.] 
Pertaining to or derived from ruthenium, 
nitbenious (ro-the'ni-us), a. [< ruthenium -k 
•oi7v«j.] PertaiDingtoordcrivedfromruthenium : 
noting compounds having a lower valence than 
ruthenic compounds. 

ruthenium (rv-the'ni-nm), v. [NL., < Buthc- 
nia, a nuinc of Russia, whence it was original- 
ly obtained.] Chemical symbol, Ru; atomic 
weight, 101.7. A metal of tho platinum group. 
The name was given by Osann, in 1828, to one of throe sup- 
posed new mttals found in platinum ores from the Ural 
mountain*. Mo.st of what is known of It is due to Clau*, 
whi>, In 1615, proved the existence of one of Osann’s 
new metals and retained his name {ruthenium) for It, 
bei anso there was really a new rnetn! In the substame 
called by O'ann "rnthenimn oxide," although, in point 
of fact, this wn* made up chiefly t>f various other sub- 
stance* — silica, zlrconlo, etc. Ruthenium is found in na- 
tive platinum us well as iu osmiridium, and in lauritc, 
whieii is a Be*(pii-''Ulidiiuet of lutheiilum, and occurs in 
Borneo and Oregon. It is a huid, brittle metal, fusing w ilh 
morcditllculty than any metal of the platinum group, with 
the exception of osmium. It I* veiy little acted on hy 
n(|u:i regia, but comhine* with chloiin at a red heat. Its 
specific gravity, at 32*, Is 12.2(11. 

rutherfordite (ro'thC*r-fqrd-it), n. [< Butin r- 
Jord (see def. ) + -t/c-.] A rare and imjier- 
foctly knovTi mineral found in the gold-niiiios 
of Rutherford county, North Carolina: it is 
stiPposicd to contain titanic acid, cerium, etc. 
rutnful (roth'ful), a. [< ME. rcuthful, rcoutlh 
ful, riou'thful; < ruth -f -fuL] 1. Full of sor- 
row; soiTowful; woful; rueful. 

What sad and ruth ful faces! 

Fletcher, Double ^farriage, iii. 2. 

2. Causing ruth or pity ; piteous. 

In Au*t eke If the vyne yerde be lene, 

And she. thi vyne, a ruttful thing to sc. 

Palladixis, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 171. 

0 that my death w’ould stay these rutlful deeds! 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., il. 5. 95. 
Say a rutlful chance broke woof and warp. 

Rrowniny, Bordello. 

3. Full of ruth or pity; merciful: compassion- 
ate. 

Biholt, thou man with routh/ul herte, 

The Sharpe scourge with kuottes smerte. 

}*oUtical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivnll), p. 22C. 

He [God] rutlful is to man. Turberville, Eclogues, iii. 
ruthfully (rdtli'ful-i), adr. [< JIE. rcoirthfid- 
livhc; < ruthful + -hj-.] Wofully; sadly; pite- 
ously; mournfully. 

The flower of horse and foot . . . perished. 

KnoUe.’f, Hist. Turks. 

ruthless (vdth'les), a. [< i^IE. rcufhclrs, rcwthc- 
Icss, roufhclr,^; < ruth + -less.] 1. Having no 
ruth or pity; cniel; pitiless; barbarous; in- 
sensible to \ho miseries of others. 

She loketh bakw’ard to the londe, 

And seyde, “farwel. houshond rewthelcss." • 

Chaucer, iinn of Law’s Tale, 1. 765. 



ruthless 


See, ntthlcss queen, ti hapless father’s tears. 

Shak,, 3 Ucn. YI., i. 4. 150. 

2. Unmodified or unrestrained by pity; marked 
by unfalterin^rigor; relentless; merciless: as, 
ruthless severity. 

IVith ruthless joy the happy hound 

Told hill and dale that Reynard's track was found. 

Coivpcr, >’eedless Alarm. 

A high morality and a true patriotism . , . must first 
be renounced before a ruthless career of selfish conquest 
can begin. E. Everett, Orations and Speeches, I. 621. 

=Syn. Unpitying, hard-hearted. 

ruthlessly {rotli'los-li),nrfr. Z< nilhlcss + -hfi.'] rutterS (rut'er) 

III a ruthless manner; witliout pity; cruelly; tliat ruts, 
barbarously. 

That the >roslcms did ruthlesslii destroy Jaina temples 
at Ajmir, Delhi, Canotige, and elsewhere m.\> be quite 
true, but then it was because their columns sirved eo 
admirably for the construction of their nio«;qtu*s 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian .\rcii., ji. 40^. 

ruthlessness (roth'les-nes), The state or 
character of being ruthless; want of compas- 
sion; morcilessness; insensibility to the dis- 
tresses of others. 

rutic (ro'tik), a. [< L. ruia, rue, + -ir.] 
taiiiiii" to or derived from ruo.-Eutlc acid, a « 

cryst.allinc coloring matter found in the leaves of the ^ 
common rue. Also called tu’i libuliiioiis. 
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rutter^t (rut'6r), n. [Also rutticff roiittier; < 
OF. routiet'f a chart, or directory of roads or 
courses, a road-eharfc, itinerary, amarine chart, 
< routOy a way, road: see routed.'] A direction 
for the road or course, especially for a course 
by sea. 

I, ilr. Awdrian Gilbert, and .Tolin Davis, went by ap- 
pointment to Mr. Secretary to ilr. Beale his howsc, where 
onely wc four were secret, and we made Mr. Secretnrie 
privic of the N. W. passage, and all charts and rutlcrs 
were agrceil uppon in general!. 

Dr. Dec, Diary, p. 18. (IlallaceU.) 

. [< n(/2, i’., + -cri.] Ono 


rye-grass 


[< rutter^ + -kin.'] 



Reverse. 

Ryal or Rose noble of Edw.nril IV.— Brit- 
ish Museum. (SireoforiRmal.) ,, 


adv. 


rutterkint (nil'er-kin), w. 

A diminutive of ruttcr^. 

Such a rout of regular rutterkins, some bellowing in the 
quire, some mntteriiig, and another sort jetting up and 

down' ryallyf, ryallichet, 

Coi^Mffffiou of A'. .9/jfLrton(lf»40), sig. G. vL {Latham.) 

ruttiert (rut'i-6r). »• Same as ruttcr^. 
nit-time (rut'tim), «. The season of mt. Cot- 
ffrnrv. 

p-,. rutting-time (rnt'ing*tiin/, «. Same as mi- 
(nnc. Jlallincll. 

[< riit^ + 


ing a rose represent- 
ed upon it. The ro^e- 
ryal was an English 
gold coin first coined 
by .Tames I., and 
worth at the time 
about $7.20 or $7.D0. 
On the obverse was 
the king enthroned; 
on the reverse, a large 
double rose with the 
shield of arms in the 
center. The ^itr- 
ryal was an Eng- 
lish gold coin also 
first coined by James 

1., and worth at that 
time about $3.C0 or 

54.00. 

2. Same tisx>avil- 

iouy 11. 

Obsolete forms of 


royally. 

rybf, n. A Middle English form of rib^. 
rybaudt, «. A Middle English form of rihaW. 
rychet, n. A JKddlo English form of riclii. 
ryddelf, «. A Middle English foi-m of riddle^. 
ryddert, n. A Middle English form of ridder^. 
is7ii 1 Lnst- rydef, V, A Middle English form of ride. 

rydellet, n. A Middle English form of ridel 
for riddle^. 

An obsolete spelling of rider. 


ruticilla (ro-ti-sil'il), II. [NL., < L, nih7H.v, red, l ount Itonsillim, n foolish idle boy, lint for nil that very 

-1- dim. term. -ci7/a, taken to mc.in 'tail' (cf. ndiwi. Shot. All’s Well. iv. 3. 243. ryaeri, ii. y nTir 

Molacinfi).] 1. An old hook-name of some ruttishness (nit'i.sh-nes). k. The state or qual- (”).”• [Early mo . E. . , ■ 

small bird having a red tail, or having rod on itv of being mttish. 

the tail; a redstart, it is tlio spcriiic n.nmo of (n) ruttle (nit'l). e. t.\ pret. and pp. riitticd, ppr. 
the redstart of Europe. Phrmictirn ntiiciltn. and of (h) tlie rntlhnn, [< JIE. rotetev, rutclcn, var. of ratcicn, 
redst.nrt of America, Sclnpl.apa ruMlln. See cats under riittcln, shake, rattle.] 

To rattle; make a rattling sound, espeeinlly in 
breathing; giirglo. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


redstart. 

2. [<‘< 77 ).] The genus of 01(1 'U^orhl redstarts?, of 
which there are about 20 species. The common 
redstart Is E. pha'nieura. The black rcdst.art is/i. ti'thi/s. 

Also called /*/ia:nicurrt. 

Buticillinte (rii ti-si-l!'nd), >i.]d. [NL., < Hiili- 
cUla -b -iii.T.] A subfamily of Old World syl- 
viino birds, named from tlio genus ItnticiUn. 

rutil. II. See rntiic. , , 

Butila (rii'ti-lii), ii. Tlie amended form of Ru- ruttle (nit'll, u. [< ruttle, r.; a var. of rntttet, 
tela. " ii ] Hattie. (Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

rutilant (rii'ti-lant), n. [< F. rntdant = Sp. i l,c last nsonles, the died eyes, amt the dismal ruHlc. 
Pg. It. ruiilantc, <. L. |•ll(l^lIll(f-)^■, ppr. of riiti- /Junw. .'lennons, p. I7.s. (Aol/mm.) 

fni-c, bo or color reddish: see rutitiitc.] Sliin- yutton-root irut 'on-riit), ii. [Prob. < Hind. 


Then wa<t rvtbjnne In Rome, and rubbyngc of hcimes. 

M's. Colt Calig A. 11. f. 111. (naHitvcH.) 
When elie was taken In her coffin to Dr, Petty, the pro- 
fessor of nnaloiny, “she was observed to breathe, and ob- 
8curd> to ruttlr ' 

J. Afhlon, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, n. 21C. 


ing; glittoring. [Haro.] 

rarchments coloured n ith thl« rutilant mktnrc. 

Eceh/n, II. iv, l. {EiehartL-ot} ) 
Somchoiv the Abates guardian eye — 

ScIntlHanf, rutilant, fr.aternal fire 

Roving round everj' way. had seized tlie prize 

Uroicning, Ring and Book, I Ub. 


rutilatet {ro'ti-Iat). r. I. [< L. rutilatiiK. pji. of 
rntihirc (> It. rutiUire = Sp. Pg. rntdrir = OF. rutty- (rut 'ii. u 
rutilcr, shine, glitter), he or color rcddisli. glow fpi, 
red, (.ruiilu.i, red, yellowibh-red; see m('.] To rutty-* (riif'i), it. An ob.s 
shine; omit rays of liglit. f'oh.v. 1717. riant of roof//, .'ipcn.ecr. 

rutile (ro'til). n. [.tlso rutd; < F. rutile, shin- rutula irul'fi-la). ii. San 
ing; < L. rntiins, red. yellowisli-red: see rnh- rutyt, ". A laie Jliddle English form of rooti/. 
c of the tlireo forms in wliieli tita- ru-vid (rd'v; ' 


riitini, a jewi-l, gem.] An Indian dye-plant, 
Oiio.itnui kmodi. or its root, wliich alTords a 
stain for wood. It is tho raiilmranga of tlio 
nativek. 

rutty* irut'i). (I. [<r«fi + -yl.] Fullofruts; 
ent by vheeK. 

Tlie road na. niff;/ C. Jtoira-e/f. 

[< rut- -I- -yl.] Ruttisli; lust- 

ob.soloto or dialoetal va- 
r. 

Same ns rotida, 1 («). 


id), ff. [< It. riiridn, roiigli, rugged, 
rud*o,< L. riiif/ii.'t(rare), rough.] Koiigli. [Hare.] 
On passing my hand over the liody . . . tlierc was a 
nu’/d teel, as It the two surfaces met with resistance, or 
ns it n tliird Imdy, sliglitly roiiRh, like the flnest B.and or 
powder, lay hetn een them. 

A. It. Granritlr. Spas of Oernmny, p 17*2. 
((A', amt (?., 0th Bcr., -X. 308.) 

BuyscMan (ris'ki-an), ff. [< Uinjseh (see def.) 
-b -ion.] Pertaining to the Dutch anatomi.st 
Kuyscli (1038-1731) — Kuyschlan tunic (tunica 
Itiiy.schlana). Same ns cltoriiicaintlarin. 

nitii, me, + -inS.J Rutic Buysch’s glomerule. A Malpighian eoi-pusole. 

Buysch's map-projection. See projcetiim. 

, ... D. riiitcr =z (j. rriilir, ruzzom, II. Samo as nroHi. 

a trooper, horseman (partly confused witii (t. B. V. An abbreviation of Rerhcd Version (of 
rcitcr, a rider, and rificr, 'kniglit: see niter, tlio Bible). 

rittcr, rider), < OF. ronticr, roiittier, a higliway- B. W. An abbreviation of (ff) Riplit IVor.diip- 

man, roadsman, an experienced .soldier, a vet- fid; (if) Riyhl W'orthij. 
eran, < MIi. riiptnrins, rnttiriiis, one of a band ryt, n. A lato Middle English form of ri/c^. 
of irrepfular soldiers or mercenaries of tlie Ry. An .abbreviation of riiiliciiy. 
eleventli eontiiry, a trooper, < riipUi, a troop, ryacolite, n. .See rhyacoUtc. 
hand, company: seo rniit^.] 1. A trooper; a ryalt, «■ An obsolete form of royal. 
dragoon; spocifieally, a mercenary horse-soldier ryal, riaP (ri'n')- 


liiiit,] One 

nium dioxid occurs in nature. (See al.so oeliihc- 
dritc and hrnokite . ) n crjstalliffs In tctra?nnal erj s- 
tals.Rcnerally in sanare prisms, nf ten In ccniculatcd tuins. 
it has a Iirilllant metaliie-adaiinntine luster, and nddlsli 
hrown to black color, Tho ciastals are olten liinck liy re* 
fleeted and deep-red by transniitteil licht. They arc soine- 
times cut for Jewels. Xiarin is a Idack ferriferniis variety, 
and saaenitc a variety consIstinR of aclenlar crystals of ten 
penctmtiiiR transparent fpiartz. Tlie latter is also called 
Venw's-tMir rtoiti and fare s-firroies. 
rutilite (rii'ti-lit), II. [< riitilr + -lie-.] Native 
o.xid of titanium, 
rutin (rii'tin), ». [< I. 
acid. 

nitter^f (mt'er), «. [= D. miter = (i. rru/rr, 


in the scventcouth and cightcontli centuries 
N'clthcr shal they be accompanied wyth a garde of ruf- 
felynge rulters. Ep. Bale, Image, II. 

Like Almaln ruiters wltli their horsemen’s staves. 

Marlnue, Eaustus, I. 1. 

True It Is, a squadron of rutters, meaning plstollers, 
ought to beat a squadron of launllcrs. 

Williams, Brief Discourse of ar. 

2. A dashing gallant; a man of fashion. 

Some authors liavc compared It to a ruttcr’s cod-piccc, 
but I like not tlio allusion so well by reason the lyings 
liave no correspondence ; his mouth Is nllwalcs mumbling, 
ns if hee were at Ills mattena ; and his beard Is bristled 

liero and there like a sow. , 

Lodge, Wit's Miserlc (1500). {IlalluvcU.) 


lu [A vnr. of roy- 
al.'] 1. Agoldeoiu 
formerly current 
ill England, first 
coined hy Edward 
IV., and MTorlh 
at tho time 10 
shillings (about 
$2, 40), It was also 
called the rote-nohle, 
from Its hearing a 
general resemblance 
to the older English 
nobles (see noUe, n., 
2), and from Its hav- 



njy rcycj ruse, < AS. rygc = OS. roggo = D. 
rogge = OHG, rocco, rocko, MHG. rogge, rocke, 
G. rocke, rocken, usually (< D.) roggen = Icel, 
rugr (orig, ritgr) = Sw. rfig = Dan. rug, rye, 

= OBnlg. rushi, Bulg. rush = Serv. rsh = Bo- 
liem. Pol. rezh =PolabiaD ?*(1r = Russ. rozhl = 
OPrnss. rugis = Litli. rugis = Lett, rudzi, rye. 
Tho Finn, mis is from OPniss. or Lith.; W. rhyg, 
rye^ is appar. from E.] 1, The cereal plant Se- 

calc ccrcalc, or its seeds. Its nativity appears to have 
been in the region between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
Itscnlturohaabeenchielly , 

in the north, nnd, though 
ancient, Is notot the high- 
est antiquity. It bears 
more cold than any oilier 
grain, tlirivcs on light am! 
othurn ise barren soils, ami 
can be grown contlmiou*'- 
ly on the same spot. It 
is most extensively pro- 
duced in central and 
northern Europe, wheic 
it forms tliv* almost exclu- 
sive breadstuir of large 
populations, furnisliing 
the black bread of ijer- 
many and Russia, and the 
rye-cakesuhieb in Sweden 
arc baked twice iti a > ear 
nnd prcRcrx’cd by drying. 

Rye IS less nutritions than 
wheat, though in timt re- 
spect standing next to it. 

Tlie black bread has a ^our 
taste, owing to the speedy 
acetous fcrmeutatiiiu of 
the sugar contained in it. 

A sweet bread Is also miule 
from rye. Thu roasted 
grains have long been iised 
as a substitute for colfec. 

Rye enters in Russia Into 
the national drink, kvass, 
iti Holland into gin, nnd in 
the United States it Is the 
source of much wlilsky. 

When affected with ergot (see ergots, 2, and spurred nje 
below) rye becomes poisonous. The young plant alTords a 
useful green fodder; the straw is valued for thatching, 
for fillltig mattresses, for the packing of horse-collars, etc. 
Rye is often planted with grass-seed in the United States 
as a protection (luring the first season, nnd similarly with 
pino-secds In'tho Alpine region. It has spring nnd fall 
varieties, one of the latter being known as li'Affac/a’an ; in 
general it has less varieties than other much cultivated 
plants. The ric of Exodus ix. 32 and Isaiah .xxviii. 25 is 
probably spelt. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a stalk of 
grain with tho car bending downward, thus dis- 
tingiiishecl from wheat, in which tho car is erect. 
— 3. Whisky made from rye. [Colloq., U. S.] 
—Spurred rye, rj’c ntfccted with ergot, causing the 
ovary to assume a spurred form. In pharmacy it is called 
/feenfp cornutum. Sec crgoti, 2, and St. John's Oread . — 
Wild rye, a grass of the genus Elymus. 
rye'*^ (ri), n- [Origin obscure.] A disease in 
hawks which causes tho head to swell. Halli- 
well. 

rye^ (ri), u. [Gipsy.] A gontloman; a supe- 
rior person: as, a Kommaiiy rye. 
rye-grass (ri'gras), «. [An altered form of ray- 
grass, Kimulating ryd,] 1. The ray-grass, Lo- 
ll um jwreuuc. 

On Desmonds mouldering turrets slowly shako 

Tho trembling ric-grass and the hare-bell blue. 

Mickle, Sir Marlin, i. 

2. Ljine-grass. JClymus — Italian rye-grass, 

th(j variety Kalicum of tlio rye-grass, a meadow-grass 



Kje tSerttle eereo/e) s. The 
spike it, a spikt.let; b, the empty 
jjlumcs; I, the an\\cnn(» 
the palet; f, one of tlie loilicles, 
hi^lily mstgnificd. 



rye-grass 

esteemed ns highly In England as timothy-grass Is in the 
United States. 

Rye House plot. Sooij/o^i. 
rye-moth (n'lnoth), A European insect 
whose larva feeds on stems of rye. it is referred 
to by Curtis as Pi/ralis sccalis, but is probably 
Orohena f rumen talis, 

rye-straw (n'strti), ii. A wisp of the straw of 
rye; hence, figuratively, a weak, iiisiguificant 
person. 

Thou wouldst Instruct thy master at this play ; 

Thlnh’st thou this L’i/r-y^rnit’cnn orc-rulo mynrnic? 

Ueinvood, four ITontlscs of London (Works, II. 20n). 

rye-wolf (ri'wulf), «. [Tr. G. rof/fjen-jcolf.'] A 
malignant spirit supposed by tho Gorman peas- 
antry to infest I’j’o-lields. Folk-lore of 

Plaiits. 

rye-worm (ri'werm), n. A European inscel, 
tho larva of tho dipteraii Oscinis pitmilionhi 
which feeds on tho stems of rye. 
ryftet, A Middle English form of rifP. 
rygbanet, n. A Middle English form of ndtje- 
bone. 

Rygchopsalia (rig-kop*sa'li-ll), /». The coiTiijit 
originalform of lihi/ncliopsnlid. See 
iryghtt, and i\ A Middle J’higlish form of 

vifjhi. 

ryghtwyst, O. A Middle English form of riiiht- 

rolls. 

rykeMrik), r. 1 . [A vnr. of rr//r/»l.] To reach. 
[Seotch.] 

Lot nior//Jlf up t'» illght that t('nr, 

And go «l' mo and he my dear. 

horn*, dolh Itoggara 

rykO“t, n. A Middle English valiant of rirhr'^. 
lym et, n. An oh.soleto form id nim k 
rymouri, n. An obsolete form of ninM-i. 
Eynchaja, Eynchoa, Eynchcoa, ». Sih- Uliiin- 
rhrea. 

ryncho-. For words so beginning, see rlnjnrho- 
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Ryncops, n. See JRhmcliops. 
rynd (rind), n. [Cf. K riml-spindlCj a mill-iynd ; 
perhaps ult. < AS. hrhidan (= Icel. hnnda)^ 
push, thrust, or toucli, strike: see 

In a burstono mill, tho iron which 
supports tlie upper stouo, and upon which it is 
nicely balanced or trammed. At the middle of the 
rynd la n hearlug called the cocArt/r. which Is adapted to 
rest upon the pointed upper end of the inlll-spindlo, called 
tlic cockhead. Sec wij«i and iniU-sjntuUc. Also spelled 
nnd. 

ryndet, n. A Middle English form of riiuU. 
ryngt. A Middle English form of ring^. 

Ryngota (nug*gd'l|j), n. [NL.] An erroneous 
form of JthyiichoUt." Compare RhijugoUt. 
rynnet, r. A Middle English form of run'^. 
rynt, r. See aroint. 

ryot (ri'pt), n. [Also r/o/, rayat ; < Hind, rahjat^ 
prop. rn'hjaU < Ar. r/iVi/ff, ii subject, tenniit, a 
ptMisnnt, cultivator. Of. rm/oE] In India, a 
peasant; a tenant of tho soil; a cultivator; cs- 
neoially. one holding laud as a cultivator or 
Inisbnnuinan. 

Ho was not one of our men, Imt a common r//of. chad 
simply in a <nM)tl orwaltil cloth, and a rather dirty tiirh.an. 

M. Cratr/iml, Mr. Isaacs, x. 

In lU'ngal there nro no gri*al land-owners, hut nutmuiuis 
n/ofj', or cultivators wln> have Jlxlty of tenure and rent. 

UrilioU Quarirrhi I'et.y LXXXlll. 271. 

IL Is suggcsttMl (hat (mvernincht might hy degrees iiu- 
dcrlakt' the nilvatici-* rcqulicd h\ the ryo/jr. which they 
ntiu raise umler the »ll“:i‘itroiis village usurer’s loan sjs- 
tom. « hlch. far from really liolphig tliem, only lands therji 
deopei and deeper III the mire <»f ileht each year. 

A.O. /*- /.7i».f JrtMiA*, Indian Industries, |. 

ryotwar, ryotwari {ri'ot-war, -wii-ri), «. [Also 
rijiittviirii, riiiialiriiri ; < lliiid. rnh/iilinin, < riii- 
;/<{(, 11 ryiil : i-rc lynt.] 'J'hc slipiitutoil iii r.iiicc- 
tni'iit in rcKiii'il l<> lunil-rcvcnnn or -n-iit iniiiln 
iiMiumlly ill purls nf Iiiiliii, <‘Si>i'ciiilly in tin' 
^ill<lrl^s pri'siili'iii'y. liy tlio K<>vvrmncnf oflieiiils 


Eyzsena 

■with tho ryots or actual cultivators of the soil, 
and not ■n’ith tho -s-illago coinmimitieB, or any 
landlord or middloman. 

Its [tile United States land system’s] nearest sundving 
relative in Europe is tlie metayage of France ; but it is more 
like tlie zemeendnree and ryotwar of Britisbized India 
tlian any land system now in existence. 

JV. A. Jtev., CXm. 54. 

rype’ti n-andr. A Middle English form of rijx'i. 
rype" (rip), n- [< Dan. ri/pc, a ptarmigan.] A 
ptarmigan. Soo dalripa. 

'Tile ri/pc must be regarded as tile most important of 
jS'orivcillnn Kanie birds, on nccount of its numbers no less 
tlian of its llavour, Encyc. Brit., XVII, 581. 

rypeck (ri'pek), h. [Also ripede, repccl;, rypeg; 
oriffin ohsenro.] A polo used to moor a punt 
while fishing, or in some similar way. [Local, 
Eng.] 

Tic ordered the fishermen to Inkc uptlicrypcd*#, and he 
Iloftted away down stream. II. Kingsley, llavenshoe, Ixlv. 

It Is the niuno for a long polo shod with an iron point. 
Thames llshcrmcn drive two of theso Into the bed of the 
rivLT and attach their punts to them. ... A single pole 
is soinuMiues called a rypeck, but tlie custom among tlsh- 
ermen in tills part of the world (Halllford-on-Thamesl Is to 
speak of “ a rypecks." A', and Q., 7th ser., II. 103. 

Rypo-, For wonls J50 beg^nuing, see Jlbypo-. 
Rypticus, n. See lihypticns. 
ryschel, n. A Middle English form of r».s7<i. 
rysDt. A Middle English form of r/.sc^, me2. 
rysbt, A Middle Engli.sh fonn of 7‘usli^. 
rsrtbf, «. An obsolete form of rithc'^. 
ryt hm b v. i. An obsolete spelling of rhythm 
and of nmrA. 

rythmBrt, An obsolete spelling of idmcr"^.^ 
ryvet, A Middle English form of nre^, nrc-, 

n/rE ^ - -I 

ryVert, >». A Middle English form of nreri- 
r/ivT*. 

Ryztcna, n. See Ithyzivna. 




1, The niuetcGTith letter 
and fifteenth consonant of 
the English nlphahot, hav- 
ing a corresponding place 
also in tho alphabets from 
which that is derived (tho 
tiYcnty-first, or last hut 
one, in Phcnicinn). Tlieiii-* 
torical exhibit o( related forms I's 
given fortlieothcrletters (sec especially -I), is lus folluu n 





EcoTdan. 

Hiero^;ly|iluc. Hieratic 


The rUcnician system had more than i>ne sihilant sign, 
and tlie Hreck choice wnt-ered at llr^t hotween tuo of 
them, until it settled upon this one of all tlie signs hcie 
given the value tvas the same- innu-Ij, <nir noiinal 
jr-soun<l,ns In so, v«. This is a surd or huMtlifd tittir.uu «>, 
a fricative or continualilo consommt, of ii pccuh.ir chano • 
ter, to which wo give the name of rifitlcnt or Ii\<stivt Its, 
sonant or voiced countcrpirt (related to it as d tu t, us eto 
/.and so on) Is?, as in zeal, dfggy (the liU27inpsonml). llu‘> 
arc produced between the tongue, at or near its tip, and 
a point on the roof of the mouth either clu«c helilnd tlie 
front tcctli or at a further remove from them. rrohaUly 
no other of our alphabetic sounds are producible through 
60 wide a range of (sUghU>) varying positions, or aetitnllv 
produced, In different districts and Indiildunls, in so «Uf- 
ferenta manner. None,u1so. arc more freely coniidnalde 
with other conson.'int'soumls Into intricate group? as In 
In virtue of their mode uf 
production, they ape akin with < and d. and, like tlicm, aic 
often called dental, orlingual, or tonguedip founds. The 
proper or hissing * Is one of the most common elements of 
English utterance, forming more than it per cent. «)f it. 
But its sign has also other valuc.s. As s Is <mc ot <uii 
most used endings — for cvamplc. nf plunil mindicr, of 
posseasivecase, of third pcrsonslngular pr<sent - it comes 
extremely often at tliccnd of a word, ami llmre. after any 
sonant sound, It Is pronouncc<l as z for example 
love’s, he loves; jltcs,jh/f. A/* and It has the f'lmc 

sound often In tho interior of words, especlnllj lictwecnfo- 
Hants: forcxamplc.it'r, no."*. diVmaf. The « f(juii<l,<m the 
other hand. Is represented to a coupidcrahlc extent by c 
before e, i, p(soe C); and by double s, or ts, whicli Is lie- 
quciit in the middle and at the end of word", and luts the 
lilsslng eouml, save in a few exceptional ca«ep, like dir* 
tdve, po7«'*-« (between the o and c). Another sound often 
represented by s is the /A*soiind (see below) — namely, in 
very numerous cases where the s la followed iiy a conso- 
nantal »/-souml, whether written with i, as in /KTfnoii. or 
Implied in '‘!ong«.”a.s in sure . fissure : since tho combi 
nation rf in English pronunciation has a strong tendency 
to fuse into sU, and in ordinary free utterance often <ioc6 
60 , even in cases wjierc theory and extra-careful usage rc 
quire tlic separation of the two pounds Tliifi fused sound 
is represented by thelmporlnnt digraph pA (alfo by rA in a 
few i*rcnch woids, as machine). It Is a second sibilant, a 
more p.alatnl one — as simple an utterance as thep-sibl- 
lant, but vcr>' much less frequent (Icps Ilian l per cent, 
or one fifth of but about U i)er cent- If its presi nee in 
the cA-soiind Is ineUnlcd). It Is made witii nearlj tlie 
same part of tlie tongue as f, and against the roof of the 
mouth, Imt generally , a little further back, and espi-vlally 
(it would Becm)«Ith an opener cavity Imincdlalcly behind 
the point of clo'cst approximation of the orgiiis. Its cinn- 
pound sign (Middle English and Oemian fch) marks it .is 
coming lilstorically from the fusion of an s u Ilh a follou • 
Ing gultuial spirant. It has a rare sonant counterpat t in 
theiA-sound of azure, pleasure, and the like (as to which, 
sec /). Tlie pA- ami iA-souiids also constitute the con- 
cluding element In tlie com pound cA- and j- or soft y-aonnds 
(sec ch and G and J) combined w Itb a somewhat modlllcd 
t and d re.spectlvely (made by a contact at the pA-polnt) as 
first clement. 

2. A.S a medieval Roman miincral, 7; aUo 70; 
with a (lash over it (S), 70,000.-3.^ hi chem., the 
s^mihol oisuJphur. — 4. An nhhreviation : (</) Of 
Sociein in Kuch comhinations as F. II. S. (Fel- 
low of the Royal Society), F. L. (Fellow of 
tho Linncan Society), ole. (h) Of Siirf/cri/, as 
in JJ. D. h. (Doctor of Dental Surgery), (c) Of 
Science, as in B. S, (Bachelor of Science), (d) 
Of South or Southern, (r) Of Sinulni/ anti Satur- 
daij. (/) [1. c.] Of Latin soUdum, equivalent 
to English shUUnfj: as, X s. d., pounds, shil- 
lings, pence. (//) In anot. and ro67., of mcred; 
used in vertohral fonnuhe: as, S. .fi, fivo sacral 
vertebrffi. (h) [?. c.] Of second (sixtieth part 
of a minute), suhsUintivc (a noun), snow (m a 
ship’s log-hook), of Latin semi, half (used in 
medical prescriptions after a quantity which 
is to he divided into two), and of .'iphcrical (of 


a lens). (/) [/.<*.] \ixhcr.,Qi sahlc. {j) In wr- 
teor.s of strofu.s. (A) In musical notation (1), 
of ^scuza ; (2) in the form :S:, of segno (seo 
D. S. au(l segno). — 5. An operative symbol in 
qnatenuons, sigiiifyijifj the operation of tak- 
ing tlio scalar part of a quaternion. It is also 
Used in algebra for certain varieties of summation. The 
Itiwci c.\‘5e s usually denott's apace, or the length of the 
are of u curve. An s below the lino, in cniuncrative georn- 
ftry, refers to a plane pencil of rays (Oreek S) sigiii- 
lles the sum of successive values of a function ; the vat l- 
alile vvlmb is to lake 8ticcessi\e integral values in the 
terms to l»e ruldetl may be written below the line after the 
uiul thelowir.uul iipjier limit of the summation may 
lu written itelou .mil uliuvc tlie Thus, 

or - S„^^.(!og. x> . 

In the c.iliulus of lliilte dliTcrenccs ^ is used like a sign 
of iuiletlmte iiitegiailoii, tin* lov^er limit being teplaccil 
bs an aildti.trj eonstant. while the upper is supposed to 
be \ le«s thau'llic talue <»f the varialde. Tims, i Fx = 
F(z-l) J'fx-g) • etc . ilown to a constant value of 
tlie varialile, mid then im arbitrarj* consbint Is to bo added 
tn the SCI ic5. a is uscd in tile integral calculus to denote 
the area «*f a suifncc. A modincd long s,fi, is the sign of 
integratl.ui - Light green S. Same as Ma- 

genta S., rublne S. J^ainc as add-^nagenXa. 

-sL Tin* sufiK the po.sscssivo or genitive case 

singular, onrlicr •<.s\ by sjmeopo -v, now regu- 
larly uTitton \Mih an apostrophe, V. Seo -rsk 
-S-. 'I lie stillix of the plural form of nonns, 
earlier -e.v. whn ii i«v ii<»\v retniiiod in pronuncia- 
tl<ui only af(< r a sibilant, being otiiorwito re- 
duced by «iyin*«»pi* to -v. Seo 
•s '. Tin* sufiiv <*f the third person singular of 
tho present iiidn alive of verbs, earlier -cs, more 
originnUy -rfA, -fA. Seo -rf/pl, -f/rh 
S. A. An abbreviation of i.»utin .secnndniu ar^ 
A m, uecording to fho rules of art : used in inod- 

leal prescriptions. 

S. a. An nlibreviation of Latin .muc <7«ao (with- 
out y«*ar), without date, 
sa, adv. An <disolete or Scotch form of so^. 
sa. In h<r., an abbreviation of sahk^. 
saat, «. A Mhldle English fonn of soc. 
sab (sab), r. and /». A Scotch form of soh. 
sabadilla isah-a-dil'ii), «. Seo ccvaddla, and 
eau.sitr harlnj ( tinder 7mr/ri/l). 

Sabsan* (sA-bo'an), n. and a. See Sahean'^, 
S thf an-. 

Sabsan- (sa-be'nn), a. and ii. Seo SaOian'^y 

i'<ah(an’-. 

Sabseanism (sii-bo'nn-izm), n. Seo Sabaism. 
Sabaism (sa'bri-iv:in), ir. [Soe Sahian-.'] Tho 
doctrines of tlic Sablans or Mandreans. Also 
Salucism, Sahianism, Sabcisni, and somotime.s, 
incorrectly, Salnranisni. 
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SaljalCsii'bal), Ji. [NL. (Adanson, 1763); said to 
bo from a S. Amer. or Mex. name.] A genus of 
fan-palms of the tribe Corijphca;, including sev- 
oral palmettos, it is distinguished from the genera 
next akin, ITrt^Ainfifonm and Corj/pha, by its doi-sal em- 
biyo, and is furtlier characterized by bisexual flowers with 
a cup-shaped calyx and a dcep-lobed imbricate corolla 
persistent unchanged after blossoming, by its six united 
stamens forming at their dilated bases a ring attached to 
the corolla-tube, and by its thrce-lobcd and three-celled 
ovaiT, tapering into a robust columnar style which is 
basilar in fruit. The fruit is usually globose and one- 
celled, with a loose fleshy pericarp, and a single shining 
dark-brown roundish and depressed seed, with hard cor- 
neous albumen wdiich is deeply hollowed in at the base. 
Tlic 7 species are natives of tropical America, from Vene- 
zuela andTrinIdad northw’ard into Floridaand South Caro- 
lina and the Bermuda Islands. They are thoi-nlcsspalms, 
some species low and almost stemless, others with a tall 
robust trunk ringed at the base and covered above with 
the remains of sheaths. The leaves are teiminal, round- 
ish, and deep-cleft; the flowers are small and smooth, white 
or greenish, and the fruit is small and black, borne on a 
large and elongated spadix which is at first erect, and in- 
closed in a long tubular spathe, from which hang many 
long and slender branches and branchlets. Sec palmetto 
and cahbagc trec, and cut in preceding column. 

sabalo (sab'a-16), «. [< Sp. bdhalo, a shad.] 
The tarpon, l^Icgalops atlaniicus. 

Sabaoth (sab'n-oth or sa-ba'oth), n. pJ. [= F. 
SahaotU, < L. Sahaoth, < 6r. Zadaod, < Heb. tsc- 
hduth, armies, pi. of tsuhu, an army. < habd, at- 
tack, fight.] 1. In ^'Vnp., armies; hosts: used 
as part of a title of God, 

The cries of them wliich have reaped are entered into 
the cara of tho Lord of sabaoth. Jas. v. 4. 

Holy, Holy, Uoly, Lord Ood of Sabaoth. 

Hook ofi Common Prayer, Te Deuro. 

2t. Same as [An error.] 

But thenec-forth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is tho (Jod of Sabaoth hight : 

0 ’ that great Sabaoth (Jod, grant me that Sabaoths sight ! 

SpmscT, F. Q., VII. vlil. 2. 

.S.acrcd and inspired Divinity, the Sabaoth and port of 
all men’s labours and peregrinations. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 

Sabatbian (sa-biVtlri-an), n. Samoas<S'rt&A(Tfmii. 
sabatount, sabatynt,”». Middle English forms 
of sahhaton. 

Sabbat, n. See Sabbath. 

Sabbatarian (Bab-a-ta'ri-an), a. and ». [< L. 
snldKitarius (> Sp. &'fiAf7fffnV> = Pg. sabhafario =- 
F. sahbatairc)^ of or belonging to the Sabbath 
(sahhatarii, pi., tho Sabbath-keepers, i. e. the 
Jews), < sahbaium, Sabbath: see Sabbath.] I. 
a. Pertaining to the Sabbath or its obsen^- 
anee. 

II, n. One who maintains the obsoivanee 
of till* Sabbath (in tho original sense) as ob- 
ligatory on Ciiristians. Hence— (c) One wlio ob- 
Ecrvcs the seventh day of the week ns the Sabbath, ns tho 
.lews do. Inste.ad of the first (Sunday), as do Christians 
generally. A denomination of Baptists are called Sabba- 
tarians, or Seventh-day Baptist!, because they maintain 
that the .Tcwlsh Sahbath has not been abrogated. The 
Scventii day Adventists hold the same views. 

And because some few ^n6&atarinivff among ourselves do 
keep the old sabbath only, and call still for Scripture proof 
fur the Institution of tho Lord’s day, let me lirielly toll 
them that which is cnougli to evince their error. 

Baxter, Life of Faith, il. 7. 

{b) One w’lio observes the Sabbath (wlicther Saturday or 
Sunday) according to the real or supposed Jewish rules 
for its observance; hence, one who observes it witli more 
than the usual strictness. In the Puritan controversies 
of tlie sixteenth century the church party maintained that 
the obligation to observe one day in seven ns a day of rest 
and devotion rested not upon tlie fourth commandment, 
hut upon church usage and tlie benefleent results arising 
therefrom ; tho Puritans maintained that tlic obligation 
was based Upon tlio Jewisli law, and that the nature of the 
obligation was to tic deduced from the Jewish regulations. 
They Interdicted evciy sort of woildly occupation and 
cveiy fonii of pastime and recreation, and were termed 
Sabbatarians by tlidr opponents; lienee the later use of 
the term as one of reproach. 

Wo have myriads of examines in this kinde amongst 
those rigid Sabbatarians. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. (3^0. 

Wo loft Lillelianitncr on a hc.avenly Sabbath morning. 
. . . Rigid .9rt6l»n/annnJf may be shocked at onr travelling 
on that day : but there were few hearts In all the churches 
of Ciirlstcndom whose hymns of iirnise were more sincere 
and devout than ours. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 254. 
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Sabbatarianism (sab-a-ta'ri-an-izm), n. l<.Sah~ 
hatarhin + -ism.'] Tlie tenets or practices of 
tbe Sabbatarians. 

Sabbath (sab'ath), n. and a. [Also dial, (or ar- 
chaically in def. 5) Sahhat; < ME. sahat, suhhaty 
sahoty sahoiCy rarely sahothy < AS. sahat = D. sah- 
hath = MHG. sahhatus, sahhato, G. sahhat = Sw. 
Dan. sahhat = OF. sahhaty sahat = Pr. sahhaty 
sahaty saptCy sahtc (also (Jissaptc, < L. dies sah- 
batiy day of tho Sabbath) = Sj). sdhado = Pg. 
sahhado = It. sahato, sahhato = W. sahath, sah- 
bothy < L. sahhatnmy nsnally in pi, sahhatay tho 
Jewisli sabbath, ML. also any feast-day, tlio 
solstice, etc., = Goth. sahhat6ysahhatub.y tho Sab- 
bath, < Gr. aa/3/?rtror, nsnally in pi. <7rt/'?/?arn, tho 
Jewish sabbath, in sing. Saturday, < Hob. shah- 
bath, rest, sabbath, sabbath day, < shahdihy rest 
from labor. For other forms of tho word, see 
etymology of *S>^7/i/rdmy.] I. a. 1. In tho Jew- 
ish calendar, tho sovcntli day of tho week, now 
kno'^m as Saturday, obsciwed as a day of rest 
from secular omploymont, and of religions ob- 
servance. 

Thoa ne saelt ilo ino tho (la>oof the [Zetonlny] 

thino Jiycdcs, ue thliio woikeatlict tliou nil3t do ino otliie 
d.'\y('s. Ai/cnbite of Jinto/t (H. E, T. S.), p. 7. 

IIow could the .Tuwlsh coiiprc>pntloTi«i of old ho put iu 
mind hy their weekly Snbbnthf whtit the world renpod 
throuRh his goodness which did of nothing enale tho 
world? llookor, I'.ccli'S. i'ollty, v. 71. 

Jlc would this Snbbatti phouhl n llgurc he 

Of tho bleat Siihhath <if r.teniltj. 

Siilveytrr, tr. of Du Piirtna's Weeks. I. 7. 

Glnd wo return'd up to tho cevsta of light 

Ere evening. Miltnu, I’. I.., ^lli. •JIG, 

'I'hc ('hristhm festival (Snudayl emefull) diatln- 
gniahe<l from the Je« Ish Subbath, u Ith which it nexer ap. 
pears to have been cunfoimdeil till the clnse of the alv- 
teentli ccnlurj. Lccky, Europ. Monda, II ‘-’.’.a. 

2. The tirst day of tho week, biinilarly ob- 
served by most Christian denominations: more 
pro]ierly designated Sundai/, or (In l.ouC \ /b/y. 
The seventh day of the xveek. appointed bx the ftiiirth 
conuimndnient, is Ptltl connnonl.x ob.seixed h.x the .b up 
and by pi>mc t'hrl^tlan den«imlnation'< (see .sVi^^nbinn/i.) 
Ibit the resurrectltui of the bml. otj (he llril «ln.x o( tin* 
xveek, )>elng ob«(TX ed a holj fe^tix .al b) the x-.irl.x *. hiir< h, 
soon punphinted the (•eventh dax, thouL'h no <lea'ni(< Ian 
cither (llxlnc or ec» Ie'*ln'‘lle d, directed tin* ehangt .\ 
xxlde dllfeieiiee of opirdoti i \l‘it« among dlxltu”' as re- 
gards both the groundH ami the imttire of (his rxance 
On the one hand It 1^ m lintnini'd that (he obligation of 
.Sabbath olmerx ance rx'<t« (i|Hin |to4|(|vi< laxx at unbodbd 
in the fourth coinmambnent . (bat the iH'tlttKlon, (liottgli 
nr)t the original da) it of perpetual obligation . that the 
da>, but not the natnri' of lit renulrcnu nl'*. xxat pro\i 
dentiixll) ehanged li> tin rc'-nrreetlon of J( '■nt i hritt and 
the eonHujUL'iJt aelion of the ('hrl*tlan i liureh , ntnl that, 
tti determine xx hat it the nature <>f the obllg.itlon* of the 
dax. xxe must go back to the original eommaiidnn id and 
the additional .lexx i^h laxx s 'I'liit ma) be tx rtned tin* I'n 
ritan xiexx, and It iletines (hut the nattiie of tin- s.dduth 
obligation "This Sibb.ith Is then k< pt Ind) unto tin* 
Lord, xxhen men. after a xliie fireparlng of their ioMrl-*, 
and xirdering of (hxlr common alfainx hi forxhand, do not 
Old) olnicrx e an liol> rest all the d i) from t In Ir oxx n xx ot k". 
xxordp, and thoughts about thx-lr xxoildl) imploxnientN 
and recreations, but al«o are taken tip the xv hoU* ilnn* in 
the imlillo and prixixte e\fri*l«es «if lilt xx xin'hlp. ami In 
the duties of neces.«U) and mercy " ( MV/f fc/p of 
x.vl. 6 “.) The other x lexv Is lhal the fourth commandment 
Is, etriitlx sni'akliig, a part of (he Jexxhh Iixxx, and not of 
jierpetnai oidigatlon, tliough valuable a*- n guide to the 
Christian xdiurch . that (his commandment, like the ie>t 
of the Jexx islj x-ereiiixmlal l.ixx, is abrogated in theleltxr 
by Clirist . and (hat the oblig.itioii of the obserxance of 
one da) In sexen as a da) of rest and dexotlon re<ts up'in 
the resurrection xif the Dird, the nsige of the ilmrch, (he 
apostolic juactlcc, and tlie blx"“ilng of <bnl xxhlx’li lia.s 
evldenll) folloxx-ed siicli ol)sx.Txance. 'Ibis is llie vixxx of 
the Roman (’athollx i ’liurch. of tlic (ircc k i hurch, of many 
Anglicans, and of xitiierp, lm.ludlng tlie l*rotestnnts of tlie 
Eiiiopeaii continent. It iialiirall) Inxxdxes a imicli Ie*s 
fitricl regulation of tlie day Retxxxcn (licie txxu xipln- 
Ions there are a xarlety of xlexxp, tlie mure xutniiion one 
probably being tli.it tlie obligation to ob«erx e one da) In 
eeven as a <la) of hoi) rest l«i grounded njmn the fourth 
commaudment and is of perpetual obligation, but that the 
xlay to be obxerxexl and llie nature of the xib^nTxanee are 
left to the xU'tortiiination of the t'hrlstl.in chnreli In the 
xxerciseof a Chrlsll ui llbert) and dheretiun (MIht terms 
for theSibbxlh are .Sn/idfi//, tbr I^inl n Dm/, and 
Sabbnth de-'lgnates the Institution as xxell as the dax, ami 
is still in vogue in Jexvlsh and I’nrll.in ii'-'ige and litera- 
ture, hut prxiperl) iiidlcates an obligation based ujion the 
fourth coininandment and a conlimnuice of the .lexx Ish ob- 
SCI vancc" .s'lindmi (the .'^iin> day) Is orlgltiall) the title of 
a pagan holida) xxhieh the t'hristlan Indlda) supplantx-xl, 
and Is the common xlesignallon of the da) Tbr 
Dfii/ (the xlay of the Unds rx surrectlon) Is of Christian 
oiigin, hut irt chlolly confined tox-ci lesinstical circles ami 
rellgioiih literature. J'iryt (Inji Is the title x'tniilo) exl h) 
the I'rlcnds to designate the tla), Ihik xd/Jecl being to 
ax old both pag.an and .Jewish titles. 

'I'hc he[Mr (’xitton] began the ex cuing bef<*re ; 

for xvhlch keeping xif the Sabhatfi.iroui ex eiilng to ex enlng, 
he xxTotx* arguments before his coming to New Englaiul. 
and I suppose '(xvas from his reason and pniellcc that the 
Christians of Nexv-Englaml have generally done so too 

C. Mat/tor, .Mag. t'lirls , III. 1. 

Theie xvere ns many poojilc a-s are URnally collected at 
a muster, or on similar occasions, lounging about, xxltli- 
out any apparent enjo)inent ; but the observation of this 


may servo me to make a sketch of the mode of spending 
theiS’rt66«fft by themajority of unmarried, }Oiing, middling 
class people near a great town. 

Ilaicthomc, Amer. liotc Book, p. 18. 

Tlie Lord's D.iy was strictly observed as a Sabbath, ac- 
cording to tlie Puritan view that its obserx'ance was en- 
joined in tlio dcc<a)oguc. TJic Sabbath extended from the 
sunset of Saturday to the sunset of Sunday, according to 
the Jexvlsh method of reckoning days. 

G. P. Pastier, Hist. Cliristian Cliurcli, p. 4G8. 

3. [?. c.] A tiijjo of rest or quiet; respite from 
toil, trouble, pain, sorrow', etc. 

Tho branded slax'o that tugs tlic xvcaiy oar 
Obtains the sabbatti of a xvclcomc sliorc. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. lf». 
A silence, the brief sabbath of an hour, 

Keigns o’er the flelds. Itryant, Noon, 

Tho picture of a xxorlxl covered xvith cheerful home- 
steads, blessed xvith a sabbath of perpetual peace. 

J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 162. 

4. [?. c.] The sabbatical year among the Israel- 
ites. 

But in tho seventh year simll lie a sabbath of rest unto 
tlio land, a sabbath for the Lord. Lex*, .xxv. 4. 

5. A midnight meeting supposed in the middle 
ages to have boon bold nniuially bj' demons, 
sorcerers, and witches, tinder the leadorshij) of 
Satan, for tlie purpose of celebrating tlieir or- 
gies. More fully called Also, 
archaically, Sahhat. 

Pom|tonaeelo points out dial iiart of the functions of 
the Wttehes' Sabbath conshtexl in dancing round a goat, a 
rx'iiiimnt of (Ih* xxorslilp of Pan, and that It is In memory 
of (his (hut thx* xvearlng and sx'tting up lii the house of a 
hxirn as n counter charm Is common In Italy. 

iV. ami Q., (ith ser., IX. 21. 

It (xvitchcnift) became ... a sxxclal Imm!)*, ami bail a 
m)stei-) nnttlng its nu-mbx'rs. . . . This mystery Is knoxvn 
to us us thx* Witehrs’ Sabbnth. Keari/, Prim. Belief, p. .613. 

Tin* xx-ry source of xxitch-llfc may he s.ulxl tx> have been 
the Sabfait. TU Atlantic, LVIIl. 407. 

Great Sabbath. Holy Sabbath, Easter Even. The 
name Great Sabl>ath xxils glxx*n to tills xlay In the early 
church. Slmilarlx. In John xlt. 31, the Sahbrith bxfx>re 
t lirWl's resiiiTectlon is callx'xl yrent (Autlmrlrexl Verslixn, 
"an high da) *') This immx* Is still the otllclal one In the 
<«rex*k < htireh (In (lie fnlb r form. The Great oml //xJy 
Saf'bnth) In the Itoinaii ('athxdic (’hurch It Is SabfHitum 
S'inetina, 'llxd) .''ubbatli or Satunlii.T.’ 

II, a. Of, jicrtainiiig lo, or chiirncteristic of 
(Ik* Sabbath (or. byexuninoiibut b“*s jiropcr usx*, 
Sunday): as, Sahhath xluties; Sahlutth ob.scxrv- 
nu<*x*; Sahhath .‘'tiUnc.v'^.-Sabbath-day’s Journey. 

Sx-x* j/M/rxir»/ 

Sabon.thxliC(‘'ab-a-lhjVik),o. [< tiahhathai (s(*c* 
S(fhhathai^t) + -lx'.] Of or i»crtain!!ig to tho 
SalilKitliai*>ts. 

Sxlbbatbxlist (•'ab-a-tha'ist), ii. [< SahhatUai 
(sx*i* xfx f. ) + -i.vf.] 1. A fx»llx>\vorof Sabbathai 

Sx vi of Smyrna, a s«‘vx*!it»M*nth-ccntury Jow, 
xxlio (*laimod tx» bo tlu' M«*s'«inb. — 2. Same U'i 
Salthatian. 

Sabbatharian (sab-a-tha'ii-.iii), «. [< Sahhaih 
+ -anan. i'f. Sahhalanan.] If. A Sabbalurinn. 

1 hx «x* Sabtutthariam arx* call xl bec.iiis«- the) xx ill not 
rx inoxe thx* li.ix nf Ux'*( (rx»m .^aturxlu) t«* Miml.i). Ttiey 
b axe oil Work bi tlnix s on I'rMa) Exeiiing. and are xety 
rlglxl (di-x rxx px of their S ibl>at!i. 

quxitexl in Afh(»n‘M Sx/clu! I.lfx* In Belgn xxf (ptei'ti Anne, 

III. 13'.. 

2. Sann* as Southrottian. 

Sabbatharyt.o. f< .^ahhatu + -or//-.] Fortnin- 
ing lx> xir efiarax-tx-ri'-lie of tin* Sabbath. 

Tor thi-x are of ojdnlon that theiijsx'liies hiiux* n supxT- 
llihuis f-oulx*, xxlilxh xui that xlii) Is plentiliilly 

Rent In to thx’iM, (o liilurge thx Ir he.irt anxl t<» expeli cure 
and sxirioxx i*ixrr/io^, I’llgrlmagx*, p. 2x»I. 

Sabbath-breaker (Habbith-bra'kir), n. Ono 
xx ho lirx'uk.s or profanes the Sabbath, or .Sunday. 

They say . . tliut tin* usurer Is the gri*.xtesl Sahltalh- 
breaker, bt ennse hls plough goeih exiry .Suiixlixy. 

y.’iiroii, r«ur) (exl is^xTX 

Sabbath-breaking (aab'alh-bra'king), «. and 
a. I. u. Tlio act <if bronking or jnofaning Die 
Sabl/ntli, or Smnlay ; in tin* law of a nmnbor of 
the rnitx'd Stalos, a violation of the laws which 
fxnbtd ^pcci^lOIl iniinoral, disturiiiiig, or unne- 
ce^‘'nrv labor.s or practices on Suiidav. 

II. n. (liven to breaking the Sahhath, or 
Sunday. 

Sabbathian (sa-bu'thi-jui), n. Same as Sahha- 
(iini. 

Sabbathless (sab'atli-los), a. [< sahhath + 
-/xss.] Jlavtiig no sabbatii; without intermis- 
siiiii of labor. 


plants of tbo order Gentiancx, tribe ChironieXy 
and subtribo Erijthrxcx. it is characterized by noxv- 
ers xvith from five to ten narroxv calj'x-lobes, a live- to 
txvclvc-lobcd xvheel-sliaped corolla, as many stamens xvith 
short filaments in- 
serted on its tliroat, 
tlicir anthers erect 
and afterxvard re- 
curved but not txvist- 
cd, and aone-ccllcd 
ovnrj’ xvitli project- 
ing placentro and a 
thread-shaped style 
and stigma, ttic lat- 
ter xvitli txvo entire 
and linear lobes, 

Tlicl5 species are na- 
tives of tlie United 
States, extending in- 
to Cuba. They are 
annual or biennial 
herbs, erect and un- 
branched or nani- 
cled above, near- 
ing opposite sessile 
leaves, and xvhlle or 
rose-colored floxvers, 
disposed in loose 
cymes. The lloxvcrs 
arc usually niinict- 
otis and hamlsotne, 
marked by a small 
central yelloxv star, 
and in the largest 
Bpccics, S. chloroxdcs, 
arc about 2 Inches 
across. This species, 
from Its color and 
locality, Is knoxvn ns 
the rose of Plyinoxith. The various species arc called most 
often hy the generic name Sabbatxa, and sometimes by the 
hook-name Axueriean centaury. 'Tlie plant is a simple bit- 
ter tonic. S. chloTox(lcs,S. cansixcstris, and 5. anyttlarxs axe 
Introduced into lloxvcr-gardens. ^eebitter-hloom and ro^c- 
jnnk, 3. 

Sabbatian (sn-bri'tinn), ii. [< Sallaiius (see 
lief.) + -nil.] A mo’mbcr of a Novation scot of 
the fourlli century, followers of Sabbatius, who 
a(loi>leO tlio Qinirtocleeimnn rule. See Qiiarto- 
ilri'iiiiiiii. Also Siiliiilliiiiii, SahhnthnisI, Sabbu- 
lliidn. 



Amerlc.-xn Centaury [Satia/fa 
lartS), 

T. Upper part of the stem with the flow- 
cri. 2. Lower part of the stem with the root. 
i», .1 HoHer before anthesis, showing the sta- 
mens unci style ileclinecl in optiosite direc- 
tions. 


Sabbatic (sa-bat'ik), a. [= F. sahhatique = 
Sp, sahdtico = Pg. sahhniico = It. sahatico, < 
]jL. *sahhati('iis, < Gr. nuiifiaTiKoCy of or beloiig- 
iug to the Sabbath. < oaS/ifiToi', Sabbatii: see 
Stddutth.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Sabbiitli (Jowi.sli or Chri.‘;tian); charaeteristic 
of or befitting tlie Sabbatii; enjoying or bring- 
ing an intermission of labor. 


'They found themselves disoldigcd from Hint strict nnd 
m*ceR«:ir>' rest xvhich xxas one great part of tlio »fflf;t/afi'c 
riles. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 210. 

'nils salnt.'xr)' xirw Is only elfectunlly pursued hy due 
nltendiuiee on Kxbbattc dut). 

Sliikily. 1'ala‘x^graphln Snem, p. 00. (Latham.) 

sabbatical (sa-balT-kal), fi. [< Sahhativ + -ft/.] 

1, Sabbatic; charaetorizod by rest or eossa- 
tix>n from labor or tillage: as, the sabbatical 
years (see below), 

l.ikoxxite their Feiienlh yeare xxas Sabbnthicall. 

J'lirchas, JMlgrimnge, p. 122. 

2. IteeiiiTing in sevens, or on every seventh 
(day, month, year, etc.). 

The ffiA'/nfiVnl ]ii>ol in Judea, xvhich xvns dry sl.t days, 
hut giKhed out In a full stream upon the s.-ibhatli. 

Jer. Taylor, W’orks (exl. IS.3.6). 1. 273. 

Taking the Semitic letters In their final order, xvc find 
that they faU Intx> three groups, . . . the threoBlhllantsor 
jrnl/An/iVnf letters occupying the three Frif/l/nfi'cnf idnce.s ns 
the 7th, 1 Ith, uml ’JLst letters. Bemcrnbcrlng the impor- 
tance alt.iched among all .Semitic races to the sacred plan- 
etar)- nninber seven, it seems probable that it xvas not hy 
mere accident that tlie slhnants came to occupy these posi- 
tions. Isaac y’fTi//x'r, Tlie Alplmhct, I. 102. 


Sabbatical year, everj’ seventh year among the ancient 
.lexvs, xluring xxhieh no cultivation of tho soil was to he 
jtracllsed, all sitontiuieous grow th of tho soil xvns common 
jiroperty, ami all hut foreign xlebtors xvere to be, at least 
for the year, released from their debts. 

Sabbatically (sa-bat'i-kal-i), adv. In a Sab- 
batic manner. 

Sabbatine (sab'a-tin), a. [< ML. sahhafiuu.'i, < 
1j. sahhatum. Sabbath: Sahhath.] Pertain- 

ing to the Sabbath (Saturday): ns, Sahhathic 
preachers. 

Sabbatism (sab'n-tizm), a. [r= F. sahhatisme 
= It. sahhatismo, ^ LL. sahhatisnnts-, < Gr. Gai3(3a- 
TiG/n'tCy < anfi^nriCciVy keep tho Sabbath: seo Sah- 
ha tizc.] Observance of the Sabbath or of a sab- 
bath; a rest; intermission of labor. 


This nnxl ixaM>af/(/<’/t«punult of a inaiTs fortuno 

leavelh nxxt that tribute xxtilcli xvc owe to (lOil xif onr 
time. Jiacon, Advancement of Le.ariiing, Ii. 361. 

Sabbath-school (sab'alh-skdP), «. Sumo ns 
Sundatf-.'u'hool. 

Sabbatia (Ha-ba'ti-ii), n. [NL.{AdnnBon,17G.3), 
nameil after IJboratus Sahhali, an Italian bot- 
aiii.st, who wrote a “Synopsi.s of tho Plants 
of Pome” (17-15).] A goims of gninopetaloiis 


That sahhatisme or rest that the author to the Ilehrews 
exhx>rts them to strive to enter Into tlirongh faith and 
ohedlence. Dr. II. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, ii. 

What an eternal sabbatism, then, xvlien the xxoik of re- 
demption, snnctillcation, iircservatlon, glorification, are 
all tlnlslicd, and hls((fOd's] work more perfex't than ever, 
and ver)' good indeed! Jlaxter, Saints’ Best, i. 4. 

Christ, having entered Into hls Sabbalisxn in heaven, 
gives 118 a xvnrmnt for the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s 
day, xvhich has the same relation to Clirist’s present Sab- 
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Sabine 


batisjn In heaven that tlie old Sabbath had to God’s rest lous worms, typical of the SabeUciviidic. S. art- 

trom his work of cieatlon. , » 7 fico is a leading species, of the British Islands, foiming 

Jjatcsoii, Origin oi orlu, p. 13— rnnsslve irregulnr tubes of sand at and below low-water 
Sabbatize (sab'a-tiz), r. ; pret. and pp. Sahha- 
fi-cd, ppr. Sabhaii=ing. [< LL. sabbaiizarc, < Sabellariidae (sab^e-la-n'i-de ), [NXjm < 

Gr. Ga(38ariC€iv, keep the Sabbath, < aaBBarov, SahelUma + A family of cephalobran- 

tlio Jewish Sabbath: seo I. iniraJis. t 

To keep the Sabbath; rest on the seventh day. 


A Snbhatufin^too much, by too many Christians imitated, 
which celebrate the same rather as a day of Bacchus then 
the Lords day. Purckaf, Pilgrimage, p. 122. 

Let us not therefore keep the sabbath (or sabbatize) 
JeATlshly, as delighting in idleness (or rest from labour). 
Baxter, Divine Appointment of the Lord’s Day, vii. 
If he who does not rest out of regard to the Lord does 
not truly Sabbatize, his resting is only an empty form or 
a blasphemous pretense. Pop. Sci. ilo., XXIX. 70S. 

II. trails. To convert into or observe as a 
sabbntli, or day of rest. 

Tlie tendency to sahhcitizc the Lord's day is due chiefly 
to the necessities of legal enforcement. 

Smith and Chccthmn, Diet, of Christ. Antiq., p. lOji 

sabbatont(sab'n-ton),ii. [<ME. sahatoiin (ML. 
snhbatiim), a slice. Cf. snbof.] 1. A shoo or 
bait-boot of the land worn by persons of wealth 
in the fifteenth century, mentioned as made of 
satin, cloth of gold, etc. 

♦ Thenne set thay the «af>ntow)»,7 vpon the seggo fotej. 
Sir Gaicayne and the Green Kniijht (E. E. T. S.). 1. 574. 

2. The solleretof the si.x- 
teonth century, having a 

form broad and blunted ' H 

at the toes. ^ 

sabdariffa (sab-da-rif'ii), v.\ 

71. Same as roscllc. 

Sabeani (sii-bo'nn), 7». 

[Also SahiCdH ; < LL. So- ^ 

bici (Vulgate b in form 
same as L. Sahirt, the . saM'iwo. j. (rrom Vioiiwi 
people of Saba (see Sahe^ 
an^), but variously re- 


cbiate annelids, typified by the genus Sahclla^ 
o'ia. The body is subcylindric, of two distinct portions 
— an anterior segmented, with setlgerous and uncinate 
appendages, and a posterior narrow, unsegmented, and un* 
appendaged, like a tail. These worms live betw'^ tide- 
marks, among 8ea%YDeds (especially Laminaria), and arc 
oviparous. Also called IlcrmeUacea. 

Sabellian^ (sa-bel'i-an), a. and n, [< L. Sa^ 
hcUiyiho Sabcllians (see def.): see Sabine^.'} 

I, a. Of or pertaining to the Snbellians. 

11. n. One of a primitive Italian people 
which included the Sabines, Samuites, Luca- 
niaus, etc. saber-toothed (sa'bfer-totht), a. Having ex- 

Sabellian^ <sn-bel'i-mi), a. and «. [< ibapeiltus tremely long upper canine teeth ; machtero- 
(soe dof.) or pei-taimng to do^t: applied to the fossil 

cats of the genus Ma~ 
cliierodiis and some relat- 



Saberbill {^Xipherhynehus froeurvKs). 


Sabellius or his doctrines or followers 
SdhtWiamsm. 

II. II. A follower of Sabellius, a pbilosopber 
of the tliird century. See SabeVinnism. 

Sabellianism (s.n.-bel'i-an-izm), «. [< Sabelliati 

+ -i.viii.] 'flic doctrinal view respecting the 
Godhead maiiitniiiod by Sabellius and bis fol- 
lowci'S. Snliclllanlsm arose out of nuattempt to explain 
tin- doctrine of tlic Trinity on pliilOTOphlcnl principles. 


ed genera. 

aaberiOTllg (sa'b6r-wing), 
n . A humming-bird of the 
genus Campyloptenis and 
some related genera, hav- tv ^ 
iiig strongly falcate pri- 
maries. I— ^ - v 


‘ Uit-t. du Ntolxlicr 


It agrees with orthodox TriiutariaiilBm in denying the ,, 

fiunotdination of the Son to the Lither, and in rccogniz* saber-WingOtl (sa oer- — 

wingd), Cl, Having fal- DentitionofSabcr-toothed 

cate primaries, as a hum- catt/irafAflrr^rfjfp.showmg 

. » 1 ' the very long upper canine. 

ming-bird. 

Sabia (sa'bi-U), n. [NL. (Colebrooke, 1818), < 
Bcng. sttbjnlai, name of one of the species.] 1. 
A genus of polypetalous plants, type of the or- 

, y fv J n der Sabiacc^e. it is characterized by flowers with all 

Sabellldaa (sa-bcl i-do), v.pL \ bnoctm tijestnmenspcrfectnndthesepalsandpetalsnearlyeiiual, 

' - -- • . , . by the number of parts in each of these sets (four or ftve), 


iiig the dlvinit> manifested In Christ ns the absolute 
deity : it tiilfcrs therefrom in denying the real personality 
of tlie Son, and in recognizing In the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit not a real and otemal Trinity, but one only 
temporal and niodalistic. According to Sabellianism, 
nitii Iho ccssatifui of the manifestation of Christ In time 
the Sou also ceases to be Son. It is nearly allied to ModaU 
xifm. 


■f •idip.l A i'amily of tubicolous ccpbalobran- 
cliiato polychtvtmis annelids, typified by the ge- 
nus Sfihdia. 


gardod as the descendants of Seba or Sliclia gabelline (sn-l.el'hi), «. [< UnheUti + -I'licl.] 
(see def.).] A member of some obscure tribes to .s, it, alia or to tlio SabeWda:. 

montioned in the autboriited version of tho gahellite (sa-berit). «. [< .Vitici/n + -iAA.] A 

Bible, and regarded as the desoendauta tl) of or some simihir worm. 

Seba, son of Cush; (2) of Seba, son of liaa- gabelloid (sn-bel'oid). <i. ami ». [< Sahcllit -S 
mah; or (3) of bbelia, son of JoUtan. tom- j j o.' Of or rc.scmbling the .SaieWd.T. 

-• n. ». One of the .Sabclliila’. 


pare Sabia, i 

Sabean- (sa-bS'an), «. and ii. [Also Snbirnii ; 

< L. Sahiriis, of 'Saba (pi. Snh.ri. the people of 
Saba), < Gr. ^o.laiof. of Saba (pi. Za,iaini. tlie 

. people of Saba), < L. Saba, the capital of 
Xemon in Arabia.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Saba in Arabia : Arabian. 

Sahitan odours from tlic fploy sliorc 
01 Araby tlic lilessd. .t/ilion, I*. L., iv. ICC. 
II. II. A native or an inhabitant of that part 
of Arabia now called Yemen, the oliief city of 
which was Saba. The Sabeans were extensivi’ 
merchants of spices, perfumes, proeions stones, 
etc., whicli they imported from India. 

Sabean® (sa-h5'nn), a. and n. Same as .S'lifiiniil. 
Sabean* (sa-be'an), ii. Same as Salnan". 
Sabeism (sa-be'izm), II. [Also <SVifi.Ti.viii ; =F' 
Saheisinc = Sp. Pg. sabcismo: see Sahian-.] 
Same as Sabai.im. 

sabeline (sab'e-lin), (/.and ii. [ME. snbcinic, n. ; 

< OP. sabcliii, scheliii, adj., sabcUnc, ■•.rhcliiu , ii., 
F. zibcUnc = Pr. .wbcliii, srmbcUn = Sp. crtulh iia 
= Pg. zcbclUia = It. zibcUiiio, tho sable-fur. < 
ML. sabciimis, of tho eahle, as a noun sahle-fnr, 

< snlichi/ii, sable: see safilcL] I. a Of or per- 
taining to the sable; ziboline. 

Il.t «■ The skin of tho sahlo used as a fur. 
Ne scat ther bco foil ne (n-cl, ne ciinig, ne crniinc, ne oc- 
queme, nc mnrtrcs clieole, nc bcucr, tw rahclinc. 

Old Enff. nomUics led. JlorriB), 1st ser., p. 181. 
They slioiild wear tlie silk and the laMline. 

The Cnid Mother (Cliild's Ilallads, II. 270). 


saber, sabre (Mi'bOr), n. [< P. sabrr = Sp. sa- 
ble = It. .seiif/i/ii, .'.eiabola, dial. 

.siibatii : prob. < late MHG. .la- 
bel. sfbil, G. 'label (> D. Dan. 

Sw. .'.abd). a saber; ef. OBuIg. 

Serv. Riiss. sabli/a = Bohcin. 
shaele = Pol. szabta = Hung. 

.izubUja = Litli. shohle, shoblis, 
a saber; origin nneertnin ; tbo 
Tent, forms are appnr. from 
the Slavic. but tho Slavie fonns 
tiicmselves appear to bo un- 
original.] 1. A heavy sword 
having a single edge, and tliick- 
ost at the back of the blade, 
tapering gradually toward tho 
edge. It la usually alialllly curved ; 
but some cavalry sabera are perfectly 
stralqlit. The saber may be consider- 
ed as a modlflcation of tbo Oriental 
slniit.ar increased in ivcight and dl- 
inlnlslicd In curvature, and dllTera 
from tlie typical aivonl, which H dou- 
ble-edged, witli Its greatest Ihiekiicsa 
In the middle of the blade. 

2. A soldier armed with a saber, 
saber, sabre 
bered, sabred, 

It.] 1. Tofurnhsli 
There aro persons whose loveliness Is more formidable 
to me than a whole regiment of mbred Iiussars with their 
flerce-looklug nioiistachcs. 

Broohe, Fool of Quality, II. OH. 

To strike or cut with a saber. 



Unilctl States Ltylit- 
cavalry Saber, as used 
in 1864. 


3 (su'ber), r. f. ; pret. and pp. sa- Mniidroau ('whicb 
rf, ppr, saberimj, sabring. [< saber, SabiaillM (sa bn 
furnhsh witli a saber. , Samo -is -5 


2 . 


na'^ird all their pabrcB bare, 

FIa‘«ird a*t they turn’d in n!r, 

5a6ri«7 the gunners there. 

Tennyson, Charge ot the Light Brigade, 


and by their peculiar ctTangement, which Is opposite 
throughout, contrarj* to the usual law of alternation. 
There are about 12 species, natives of tropical and tem- 
pei-atc parts of Asia. They are climbing or twiggy, shrubs, 
with roundish branchlets, around the base of which bud- 
scales remain persistent. They bear alternate and entire 
petloled leaves, and sinoU axillary flowers, which aro soil- 
tar>’, cymose, orpanicled. - „ ^ 

2. In a genus of mollusks. J, E. Gray, 
1830. 

Sabiace© (sa-ki-aSe-e), n. pi. [NL. (Blume, 
1851), < Sabia + -amr.] A small order of poly- 
potaloiiB plants of the cohort Sajnndalcs and se- 
ries Discijlorfv. It is characterized by stamens which 
arc os many as the petals and opposite them, and, except 
in Sabia. nneriual or in part imiierfect, by an ovary two- 
or tliree-cellcd and compressed or with two or three lobes, 
and by a fruit of one or two dry or drupaceous one-seed- 
ed nutlets, usually with a deftexed apex. It includes 
about 40 species, belonging to 4 genera, of which Sabia 
is the typo, natives of tropical and subtropical regions, 
chiefly northern. They aro smooth or hair}’ shrubs or 
trees, bearing alternate simple or pinnate feather-veined 
leaves without stipules, ond usually small flowers in pani* 
cles. 

Sabian^ (sa'bi-an), a. and 7J. [Also Sahwan, 
Sabcnii ; < Hob. tsuhn, an army, host (sc. of 
lioaven) (soo Sabaoth), + -ia7j.] I. a. Pertain- 
ingto the religion and rites of the Sahians, 

II. n. A worshiper of tho host of heaven; an 
adherent of an ancient religion in Persia and 
rimldca, the distinctive feature of which was 
star-worship. Also called Tsahian. 

Sabian^ (sa'bi-an), n. [Also Sahean, Sabwan; 
\isnally identified with Sahian^, but otherwise 
derived from Sabo, one of the epithets bestowed 
on Jolm, tho supposed founder of the sect.] A 
Mandroan (which see). 

i-an-izm), n. [< Sabian*^ + 

Sabaism. 

sabicu (sab-i-ko'), a. [< Cuban 
Tho horse-flesh mahogany, Lysiloma Sabicu. 
Also savacu. 

{Davies.) sabicu-wood (sab-i-ko'wud), 7i. Same assaZjJCif. 
sabin^ (sab'in), u, [F., < L. Sabina (herba), < 
Sabivi, the Sabines.] Same as savin. 

Sabin^t, n. [Origin obscure.] A conceited or 
fanciful person. 

OrimBby, which our Sabins, or conceited persons, dream- 
ing what they list and following their own fansies, will 
have to he so called of one Grimes a merrhant. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 542. (Davies.) 


sabelize (sab'o-liz), r. t.\ pret. and pp. sabc- 
lizcd, ppr. sahcUziiui. [< sable (ME. sahcl) + 

-izc.'] Same as sable. 

• Sabella (sfi-liol'ii), II. [NL. (Lirnimus, li58), 
dim. of L. sabuluni, sand, gravel : seo sabiiloiis.j 
1. Tho tj-pical genus o£ Sabcllida:, containing 

large tuhicolous eephalobranehiato marine an- sabertlll (sa liOr-hil), ii. 1. A South Amon- 
nelids or soa-TVorms, with feathery or fan-liko can dcndrocolnpfino bird of the gemis Xipho- 
eills of remarkable dolieaev and brilliancy, and rhijncltus, as A. prociirrus or A. iroctnlirostris : g^bina (sa-bi'njl), n. In jdiar., tlie savin, Jtini- 
CTOonish blood. See cut under ecrc6rn/. — 2. so called from tho shape of tho bill, boci out ncra.i Hubina. 

[/ c.i A worm of this genus, or any member of in next colnran. — 2. A curlew: same as ,5!c/.-(e- gj^bine* (sab'in), ii. Same as sarin. 
tho Sabcllidtc ; Toi, the fan-sabeUa, S. peniemas. bill. Siiortstimn’s GazefUtr. Sabine® (sa'biu), n. and n. [= P. sahin (> Sp. 

sabellan (sa-bel'an), a. [< snieda + -an.] saber-billed (sa b6r-bild), _ Having a bill re- pg. n. < L. Sahinns, Sabine, Snhini, tbe 

Gritty or gravelly ; coarsely sabulous. sorabling a saber in sh.ape ; sicklo-liillecl. nee Snbines. Cf . ifn&ci/i, tbe SabelUans. Henceult. 

sabellana (sab-e-lu'nii), n. [NL., < saheKa, < cuts under wihci’Mf and inriii.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Sabines. 

L sabttlum, gravel: k’o sabulous.'] In geol, saber-flsb (sa b6r-lisb), n. The hairtail or ,inciont people of It.aly, 

coarse sand or gravel. silver-eel, aWc/iiiirns /cp/ariis. [Texas, U. S.] 

Sabellaria (sab-e-la'ri-ii), n, [NL. (Lamarck, sabertooth (sa'b6r-toth), n. A saber-toothed 
1812), < Subella + -aria.] A genus of tubico- fossil cat of tbo genus Maolinerodus. 


dw’clling in the central Apemmies, The Sabines 
formed an Important element in tho colonization of an- 
cient Ilonie. According to tradition, the Romans took 
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tlieir wives by force from among the Sabines, this incident 
being known as the “ Jlape of the Sabine Women.” 
sable (sa'bl), 71. and a. [Earl}' mod. E. also 
suhcU; < ME. sable, the sable, the color black, 
= D. sabcl = Icel. safal, safaJi, tho sable, = Sp. 
Pg. sable, black, < OF. sable, the sable, also tho 
color black, F. sable, black (ML. sabclinn, sa- 
b(lhi77i), = G. zobcl = Dan. Sw. sobcl, tho sable, 
< Russ, soboli = Bohein. Pol. sobol = Lith. 
sabalas = Hung, czobohj, tho sable; cf. Turk, 
Hind. sa7)iu}', < Ar. sa))7U7', tho sablo.] I. u. 1. 
A digitigracle carnivorous quadruped, Mustcla 
zibcUina, of the £ami]y Mustcli(l<x and subfamily 
Mustclhur, closely related to tho martens, it 
inhabits arctic and subarctic regions of tlio Old World, 
especially Unssia and Siberia, having a copious Instrons 
pelage, of a dark-brown or blackish color, yielding one 
of the most highly prized of pelts. The animal is about 
18 inches long, with a full bushy tail nearly a foot long; 
the limbs are short and stout, with small paws. Tho 
nose is sharp, and the ears are pricked. There aro three 
kinds of hairs in the pelage — a short soft dense uuder-fnr, 



blackish. — 3. Black, especially as applied to 
mourning, or as an attribute. 

Her riding-suit was of sable hew black, 

Cypress over her face. 

Jiolnn Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 411). 

He whose sable arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble, 

Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. 474. 
Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

iWton, Comus, 1. 221. 
The hues of bliss more biightly glow. 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 

Grag, Ode on Vicissitude. 
Sable antelope, an antelope, Ilippotragus (or jlCgocerus) 
7iigcr . — Sable mouse, tho lemming, Myodes Icmmm. See 
out under 

sable (sa'bl), r. t. ; prof, and pp. sahlcd, ppr. 
sablmg. [< sable, )t.] To mako like sable in 
color; darken; blacken; lienee, figuratively, to 
mako sad or dismal; sadden. 

And Fabled all in black the shady sky. 

G. Fletcher, Christ's Triumph over Death. 

sable-fisb (sfi'bl-rish), n. The hilsuh of tbe 
(Ganges. 

Sflbleize (ssl'bl-iz), r. t. ; prot. and y\\}.sabl€izc(i, 
])pr. sabUizittfj. [< sable + -/re.] To make 
black; blacken; <larkoii. Also sabclizc. 

Some chroniclers that write of kingdomes states 
Do so absurdly snbletie niy White 
With Maskes and Knterliides by d.ay and night. 

Davies, Paper's Complaint, 1. 2il. (Davies.) 

sable-stoled (sa'bl-stold), a, Wcariug n black 
stole; lienee, elolhed or robed in black. 

The enhle-Ftoled sorcerers bear his worshlpt ark. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 220. 

sable-vested (sa'bbves^tcd), a. Clothed with 
black. 

With him ICliuos) enthumed 
Sat Fohle'VCfted Night, eldest of things, 

Tbe consort of his reign. 1’. L., II. iKii 


a second sot of longer hairs, kliikj like the first but com- 
ing to the suifiice, and fewi-r longer gli'-tenlng hairs, 
bristly to the verj' rool«. The pursuit of the sable forms 
an Important Industry in Siberia. The pelt Is In the best 
order In winter. The darkest furs arc tlie mo.'»t >aIuahlo 
None are deail-hlack, nor is tlio animal ever uniformlj 
dark colored, the liead being quite gray or even nhlfi’th, 
and there is usuallj a large tuMiiysiiace on the throat, 
wliieh color may be fouml also In nlotehes over much of 
the under ►uifaee SometUher niarteti«, lesemldlng tho 
true sable, receive the same naine Thu«, the Ameilc.an 
marten, .If nmrnenna, Is a s.thlu hanlly tllstlngul'<!iahle 
from that of >lhoria, eveept in some technic. d dental 
diameters. Its fur is very \aluable, though usually not 
so dark ns th.U of the Siberian sable M. uielauopu^ of 
Japan is a kind of s.ible. See also cut under marfenJ. 

2. Tlic ilrcbbcd pelt or ftir of the sable.— 3. 
The color black in a general souse, and espe- 
cially as tlie color of mourning: so eallod w itli 
reference to tlie general dark color of tho fur 
of the sable as compared witli titlier furs, or 
from its being (lye»l black Jis seaKkiti is dyed. 

(pihen that tak Iion<mr othir or sic tblngis, thni sit In 
sable and slluer that cnery bringis 

IJooKe (»/ Frecedrnce (Ik C. T. S , extm scr ). 1 fW. 

4. A black cloth or covering of tiny kind; 
mourning-garments in general ; a suit of black : 
often in the plural. 

Now have >c cause to clothe yi»n In sable. 

Cfiauccr. t’omiilaiiit of .Mars, 1. iai. 

To clothe In Kiblc ev» ry st>cial scene. 

Cotrper, ronversation, 1. s72. 
At last Sir Edward and his son ni)pcare<l In their fablrs, 
lK)th very grave and pre«>i tupieil. 

Mrs Olfjdiant, Poor tlentleman, xr.x. 


5. A line paint-brusli or poncil made of hair from 
the tail of tlio sablo. — 6 . In A/r., black ; one of 
tho tinctures, ropresonte«l when 
tho colors aro not given, as in 
engraving, by a close network 
of vertical and horizontal lines. 

Abbreviated See also cut 

under /)«//. — 7. A Britisli col- 
lectors’ name of certain jiyralid 
moths, liotn'i intfrata is tlie 
wavy-barred sable, and II. Ini- 
(fiildta is the silver-barre<l sable — Alaska sable, 
tho fur of the common American skunk, Mejdiitis aineri 
cana, as dressed for commci clal puri)use‘<. I iTade-naine ] 



Aiulubon and Bachman's btatcinent that the far (of the 
skunk] ''is seldom u^ed by the hatters, and never. e think, 
by the furriers ; and, from tbe disagreeable task of prepar- 
ing the skin. It is not eonsidered an article of eommcice. ' 
was uidc of the mark, unless it \va.s penneil before ".l/n.»Aa 
sable" became fashionable. 

Coues, rnr-bearing Animals (1877), j). 217. 
American sable, the American marten. Mustela aincri^ 
cana. See mnrteni.-— Red or Tatar sable, the chorok or 
Silierian mink, rutoriu.<t sibiriens ; also, the fur or pelt of 
this animal. Sec AofwiM'i/.— Siberian or Russian sable. 
Sec def. 1. 

II. a. 1. JIade of sablo: ns, a muff or tip- 
pet. —2. Of the color of a sable; dark-brown; 



Ilfcton f>.r 

w.iriiitit .'in<l tu as .« cushion 


sabli^re^ (sab-li-iir'), «. [< F. sablivrc, sand- 

pit, < sabh, sand, < L. .^abulinn, sand: see sabu- 
lotfi.] A saii<l-j>it. [Karo.J 
sabli^re- (sab-Ii-ur'). «. [< F. sablUrc, a rnis- 
ing-picce; origin uiiknowii.] In (v/rp., same as 
raisnnj-jncvr. Imp. Diet. 
sabot (sa-bo'), II. [< F. sabot, a Moodon shoe, 
in iiicch. 11 socket, s!io(‘, skid, etc., OF. .vriAof, 
i^'dhot, I\ dial, .yibot, ehahou, chabot, edhoii, n 
wooden shoe; perhaps related to F. .yavaie, CIF. 
eardte, ehdvdtc = Pr. Sdhatd = Sp. zapdtu, za- 
bdtd, zajidto = Pg..'>o;Kifo = It. cidratta, ciabdt- 
(a, an old slice. < ML. sahbatum, a shoe: see 
sdbhdtou.] 1 . (o) A wooden shoo, made of one 
piece liollowod out 
by boring-tools and 
scrnpei>, worn by the 

I iensantry in Franee, 

Jolgiuin, ete. (h) In 
parts of Franee, a 
sort of shoo consist- 
ing of a thiek wooden 
s<do with sides aiul 
toji of coarse leather ; 
a sort of clog worn in wet weather. — 2. A 
tliiek circular wooden disk to wliicli a pro- 
jectile is attached so as to iiinintaiii its proper 
jio'-itiou ill the boro of n gun; also, a metallic 
cup or <Hsk fixed to tho bottom of an oloii- 
gntcil projoctih' .so as to fill tho bore and take 
the rilling when the gun is discharged. — 3. A 
pointed iron slioe used to protect tlio end of a 
tile. — 4. In hdrp-nidkiii(f. one of tlio little disks 
with projecting pins by wliich a siring is sliort- 
cncil when a jiedal is tlepres'-ed. 
sabotier (sn-bo-tiiV), ». [F. .yahoticr, a maker 

of sabots, < sabnt, a M'ooden shoo: see 
A wearer of sabots or wooden shoes; lienee, 
contemptuously, one of the Waldeiiscs. 
sabre, «. and v. See saber. 
sabretash. (sri'b(T-tash). «. [Also sahrelachr, 
sdhrettisehi ; < 1 *\ sabretaeUc. < G. sdhcltasehc, a 
loo.so pouch liniigiiig near the sabci*, worn by 
hus.sar.s, < sain I, a saber, + fasehc, a pocket.] 
A case or receptacle, usually of leather, sus- 
jHMulcd from thosword-belt by straps, and linng- 
ing beside the saber: it is worn by ofiicors and 
men of certain mounted corps. See out in next 
column. 


ruttenlmm's Art of Poetry . . . might he compared to 
an Alt of War, of which one hook treated of barrack drill, 
and the other of biiBhles, sabredasches, and dltfercnt forms 
of ep.aulettcs ami feathers. It. If. Church, Spenser, ii. 

sabrina-WOrk (sri-bri'nU-wcrk), m. A variety 
of application embroidery, tho larger parts of 
tho design being cut out of some textile ma- 
terial and sewed to a backgi*ouiul, needlework 
supi>lyingthobordcriiig and the smallerdotails. 



A Meinlicr of tbe Scots Greys, a British cavalry regiment, wearing 
Sabretash. (After drawing by Elizabeth Butler.) 

sabuline (sab' 17 -lin), a. [< L. sahuhim, sand, 
+ -iHfl.] Same as sabulous. 
sabulose (sab'<'i-16s), a. salulosus, sandy: 

see sn 6 idoi(s.]’ 1. Same as sabulous. — 2. In 
hot., growing in sandy places, 
sabulosity (sab-n-los'i-ti), )i. [=Pg. sabulosi- 

tladc; as sabulose + The quality of being 

sabulous; sandiness; grittiness, 
sabulous (snb'n-lus), a. [= Sp. Pg. sabuloso- 
z= It. sabbioso, ^ Li. sabiilvsus, sandy, < sabiilum, 
sand.] Sandy; gritty; acer™loiis: specifically 
applied — (a) in anatomy to the acervulus eero- 
l>ri, or gritty substance of tho pineal body of 
tlie brain; (b) in medicine to gi'itty sediment 
or deposit in urine. Also sabulose, sabuliuc. 
S.aburean (sa-bu're-an), 71. One of a class of 
.iewisli scliolars wb’icli arose soon after tbe 
piildication of tlio Talmud and endeavored to 
lessen its antliority by doubts and criticisms, 
but became extinct in less than a century, 
saburra (sri-b\ir'ii), ti. [NL., < L. sabur/'a, sand, 
akin to .‘•/((udio/i,' coarse sand, gravel.] A foul- 
ness of tlio stomach, fl^are.] 
saburral (sii-bur'al), (I. [(sabur/'a + -al.^ Per- 
taining to sabnn'a. 

saburration (sab-n-ra'sbon), /i. [< L. saburra, 
sand (uQO saburra), -(- -ali'ou.'] 1. The applica- 
tion of liot sand to any part of the body ; sand- 
batliing; arenntion. — 2. In cool., tbo act of 
taking a sand-batli or rolling in tbo sand, as is 
done by gallinaceous birds; pulverizing. See 
])ulrcri:cr, 2. 

saci (sak), n. [< AP. sac (AL. saca, sacra, 
sucha, sal:a), < AS. sacu, strife, contention, suit, 
litigation, jurisdiction in litigious suits: see 
.vn/.ft. Cf. foe.] In law, the privilege enjoyed 
by tho lord of a manor of holding courts, trying- 
causes, and imposing fines. Also saccage. 

E.very grant of sac and eoc to an ccclcBlnstical corpora- 
tion or to a private man established a separate jurisdic- 
tion, cut otr from tlio regular authorities of the mark, thef 
liumlred, the shire, and tho kingdom. 

L'. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 309. 

sac- (puk), 11. [< IP. sac, < L. saccus, a hag: seo 

.sur/.-i.] In hot., aiiai., and zobl., a sack, cyst, 
hag, hursa, poucli, jmvsc, or receptacle of some 
kind spocihed by a qualifying word ; a saccule ; 
a saccus — Adipose, ambulacral, amnlotlc, ampul- 
laceouB, branchial, cardiac sac. See the adjectives. 
—Calcareous sac. Same ns calcifcrou.’i gland (whlclL 
see, under gland).— Cimis-sac. Sec eimis.— Copulat- 
ing sac, tlie seminal reservoir of the male dragon-lfy. See 
aenital lobe, under pcnitnf.— Dental sac. See dadal . — 
Embryo sac. Sec Galactophorous sac, 

the ampulla of the gahictophorous duct.— Gastric sac. 
See — Hernial sac, the sac or pouch of peritoneum 

which Is pushed outward, and surrouiuls the inxitruding 
portion of intestine.— Lacrymal sac. See lacrymal . — 
Masticatory sac. See masticatory . — Needbam’s sac. 
Same as Xcedham's pouch (which see, under 2)ouch ). — 
Otolithic, peritoneal, pharyngeal, pulmonary, py- 
loiic, respiratory sac. See the ntljeetivcs.— Yolk sac. 
See i/oM-ifnc. = Syn. Sac, Saccule, Saccu.<:, Saceulus. The- 
flrst'two aio r.nglish, the Inst two Latin and only techni- 
cally used, chielly in special phrases. There is no such 
dhlerence in moaning as the form of tho words would im- 
ply, some of the largest sacs being called saccules or sac- 
cnli, some of tlie smallest sacs or sacci. 

SaC'* (sak, more properly sfik), ». Amomber of 
a tribe of Algonkiii Indians, allied to tho Poxes, 
who lived near tho upper Slississippi previous 
to tho Black Ilawk wav of 1S32. Tho greater 
part are now on reservations, 
sacalai, ». Same as crappic. 
sacart, «• An obsolete form of saber'^. 
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sacatra 

sacatra (sak'a-trjl), n. Tbo offspring of a griffe 
and a negro; a person seven oigliths black. 
BarUctt. 

sacbutt, «. See saclcbnt. 

Sacca coffee. See coffee. 
saccade (sa-kad'), n'. [< OF. sacaelc, F. sac- 
c/idc, < OF. saquer, sachcr, pull, draw ; origin 
uncertain.] 1. In the viancgc, a violent cheek 
of a horse by drandng or twitching the reins 
suddenly and irith one pull. — 2. In I'loUn-play- 
ing, a firm pressiu-o of the bow on the strings, 
which crowds them down so that two or three 
can bo sounded at once, 
saccage^ (sak'aj), n. [< snpl + Same 

ns snc’f. 

He Iiad rights of freewarren, saccage, and .snekage 

Bar/tayn, Ingoldsity I.egcnd^, I "a 
saccage-t, n. and r. See saclngc. 

Saccata (sa-ka't|i), «. pi. [ML., nent. pi. of 
snccalKS, saccate": see saccate.'] 1. The Mal- 
liisca as a branch of the animal kingdom: cor- 
related with Vertebraia, Jrticii/atn, and Ttafii- 
ata. A. Hyatt. [Not used.] — 2. A grade or 
division of Urocliorrla, containing the true tn- 
nicaries or aseidians, with the s.alp.s and dolio- 
lids, as collectively distinguished from the Lar- 
valia (or Appciielicnlariiils:). 

Saccatas (sa-ka'te), a. pi. [NL 
saccatus, saccate: see saccatr.] 

An order of Ctenophora contain- 
ing ovate or spheroidal eoml)- 
jellies with two tentacles and 
no oral lobes; saccate or sacci- 
form etenophorans. There arc 
several families. For a charac- 
teristic example, see Cyihppc. 
saccate (sak'at), a. [< NL. 
saccatus, < L. 
saccus, a bag: 
see sncl-f.] 1. 

In bat., furnish- 
ed with or hav- 
ing the form of 
a bag or pouch: 
ns, a saccate 
petal. — 2. In 
anat. and zniil.: 

(a) Forming or 
formed by a sac; 
cystic; pouch- 
like; sacciform; 
sacculate. (6) 

Having a sac, 
or saccate part; 
pouched; sac- 
culated ;saccif- 
erous. (c) Specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Saccata or the Saccatic. 

saccated (sak'a-ted), a. [< saccate + -cd^.] 
Same as saccate. 

saccharate (sak'.a-rat), a. [< ML. saccharum, 
sugar (see saccharum), H- -atet.] In cliau., a 
salt of either of the saccharic acids. (See sac- 
charic.) Tlie tenn is also applied to the sucnites or com- 
pounds which c.'inc-sug.w forms with various liases and 
hydroilds.— Saccharate of iron, .a prepamtion made 
from sesquioxid of iron, sugar, and soda, containing :s per 
cent, of metallic iion ; a valuable antidote in arsenii al poi- 
soning.— Saccharate of lead, an insoluble wliite pon- 
der made liy adding, to saturation, lead carlionate ton sulu- 
tion of saccliaric acid. — Saccharate of lime, a piep ira- 
tion consisting of sugar (10 parts), distilled water (10 part s), 
caustic lime (fi parts) : a useful antidote in carliullc-acld 
poisoning. 

saccharated (sak'n-ra-ted), a. Jlixed with 
some variety of sugar, either saccharose, de.x- 
trose, or milk-sugar — Saccharated carbonate of 
iron, a greenlsli-gray powder composed of sulpliate of 
iron mixed wltli sugar.— Saccharated iodide of iron, 
iodide of iron mixed witli sugar of milk. — Saccharated 
pancreatm.pancreatin mixed with sugar of milk.— Sac- 
charated pepsin, a powder consisting of sugar of milk 
mixed witli pepsin from tlie stomacli of the liog. — Sac- 
charated tar, a mixture of tar (4 parts) witli sugar (ntl 
parts), forming an easily soluble substance for medicinal 
administration. 

saccharic (sa-kar'ik), a. [< JIL. saccharum, 
sugar. + -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from 

sugar or allied substances Saccharic acid, (a) 

A monoiiasic acid, Cr.IIisOa, not known in tlie free state, 
but forming crj'staliine salts prepared by tlie action of 
bases on glucoses, (fi) A dibasic acid, Ciilljods. prepared 
by the action of nitric acid on sugar and various otlier 
carlioliydrates. It is an amorplioiis solid whicli forms 
salts, many of whicli do not readily crj'stallize. 

saccharide (sak'a-rid or -rid), n. [< ML. sac- 
charutu, sugar, -idc.] A compound of sugar 
with a base; a sucrato. 

sacchariferous (sak-a-rif 'e-ms), a. [< ML. sac- 
charum, sugar, + ferre = £. hcofl,] Producing 
sugar; saccharine: a.s, sacchariferous canes. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 287. 
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saccharification (sak-a-rif-i-ka'shon), n. [< 
saccharify + -ation (see -fication).] The pro- 
cess of converting (starch, dextrine, etc.) into 
sugar, as by malting. 

saccharifier (sak'a-ri-C-er), n. [< saccharify -i- 
-cfl.] An apparatus for treating grain andpo- 
tatoes by steam under high pressure, to convert 
the starch into sugar, previous to tho alcoholic 
fermentation. E. H. Knight. 
saccharify (sak'a-ri-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. sac- 
charified, ppr. saccharifying. [< ML. saccharum, 
sugar, -i- L. -ficare, (.facere, make: see -fy.] To 
convert into sugar, as starch ; saceharizo. 
saccharilla (sak-a-ril'ii), n. [Appar. a fanci- 
fitl word, dim. of Mlj. saccharum, sugar (?).] A 
kind of muslin. Simmonds. 
saccharimeter (sak-.a-rim'o-tfir), n. [< Gr. 
cauxapov, sugar, -t- uirpur, measure.] An optical 
instrument used to delermino tho quantity of 
sugar in a solution, it is based upon the fact that 
Eugar-Eolutions have tlie power of rotating the plane of 





TiTieS of Saccata, .nUiut nnural ii2C. 

! schtchcltst't diHii/iiatci, .i s.jccAt« 
conib jelly. li, f a (){>ica) 

socCaiie ctenophorin. 



rermentation 

Sac<hAnineter. 


Lhurent > S tcchnrimeter or Pol.irimeter. 

/t. It. support ujKtn whKh the lube conrainmff the soluticn to be ex 
amined is placetl , lulu, tcmcnnj; Nicol prism, whose position may 
be slightly ^hlftc<l by the Ic'cr/,' t*. </, (fradualed circle with mirror 
at f. aixl vernier at < . a. tangent screw to adjust the position of the 
analyaiiig pnsm. and thus remove error m the ecro point. 

polftrlzatirtn of :i ra> «if liclit transmitted throuph them. 
Certain kiniK of hiitrar rotate the plane to the rigltt (dex- 
trorotntorj), as crape puprar (dextrose) and cimc-supari 
uifh others, the rotation is to the left 
(Kvorotntorj'), as Icvtilosc; further, the 
amotuit of iincular rotation varies with 
tlie slrencth of tht solution. There arc 
manj' forms of saccharimeter, some of 
wliUh mc.tHUrc diicctly the amount of 
rot.ition cau'c'l l»y a lajer of the solu* 
tion of piven thickness: othcis balance 
tlic rotation of tin* solution ajfainst a 
varyitiK (liukm*ss of some rotatory sub- 
station. us .1 compi ns.itiMK quartz plate. 

— Fermentation saccharimeter. an ap- 
paratus, chied) used in the c.xamination 
of urine, which i® <lesiirncd to slum ap- 
proxmutcly the quantity of fcnnentable 
suffar present in solution by the vol- 
ume of carbonic acid evolved on fcmicn- 
tatlon. 

saccharimetrical (sak*'a-ri-inet'ri-kal), a. [< 
ftarchnnmctr-y + -ic-fff.] Of or pertaining to 
or ofToetcil hy sacebarimotry. 
saccharimetry (sak-a-rim'c-tri), n. [< Gr. anu- 
sugar, 4- -ficrpia, < fiirpoVf measure.] Tlie 
operation or art of ascertaining tho amount or 
proportion of sugar in solution in any liquid. 

sacebarin (sak'a-rin), n. [< ML. sacchanim, 
sugar, + 1. The aiihydrid of saccliaric 

acid, CgHjoOj. It is a crystalline solid ha\ing 
a bitter taste, dextrorotatory, and iiou-fcrmcnt- 
ablc. — 2. A complex benzin derivative, ben- 
zoyl-sulpbimido, Cfill.jSOo.CONII. it is a white 
crj'stallliic solid, slightly Boliibfc in cold water, odorless, 
but Intensely sweet. It Is not a sugar, nor is it assimi- 
lated, but appears to bo harmless In tlie system, and may 
bo useful in some cases ns a substitute for sugar. 

sacebarinated (sak'a-ri-nu-ted), a. Same ns 
saccharated. 

sacebarine (sak'a-rin), a. [< F. saccharin =: 
Sp. sacarino = Pg. sacharino = It, cucchcnno^ < 
NL. saceharinus. < ML. saccharum^ L. saccharon, 
sugar: boo saccharum.'^ Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of sugar; lumng tbo qualities 
of sugar; as, a .vntr/mriHC taste; tho saccharine 
matt'^r of tbo cane-juicc; also, in bot.^ covered 
■svitb sinning grains like (Imso of sugar. Also 
— Saccharine dlahetcs. Same ns diabetes 
r/jcffifiw.— Saccharine fermentation, the fermentation 
by which starch is converted into sugar, as in tlio process 
of malting. 

saccbarinic (sak-a-rin'ik), a. Same as sac^ 
charic, 

sacebarinity (sak-a-rin'i-ti), n, [< saccharine 
+ -ify.] Tho quality of being Baccharino. 

This is justthc condition which we sec, in virtue of the 
difference of optic refractivity produced by difference of 
salinity or of saccharinity, when we stir a tumbler of wa- 
ter with a quantity of undissolved sugar or snlton its bot- 
tom. Nature, XXXVIII. 573. 


saccbaruin 

sacebarite (sak'a-rit); n. [< ML. sacchartim, 
sugar, + A fine granular variety of 

feldspar, of a vitreous luster and white or 
greenisb-v’bito color. 

sacebarization (.sak^^a-ri-za'sbqn), n. Same as 
saccharification. 

sacebarize (sak'a-riz), v. t.] pret. and pp. saC‘ 
chariced, ppr. saccharising. [< ML. saccha- 
rum, sugar, + -icc.'] To form or convert into 
sugar, 

saccbarocolloid (sak'^a-ro-kol'oid), n. [< ML. 
saccharum, sugar, + colloid.'] One of a large 
and important group of the carbohydrates. 
They arc amorphous or crystallize with difficulty, diffuse 
througli membranes very slowly if at all, are chemically 
iiuHlfcrent, and have the general formula „CoHioOo,or dif- 
fer from it slightly by the elements of water, 11 oO. Here 
belong starch, gum, pectin, etc. Nature, XXXIX. 433. 
sacebaroid (sak'a-roid), a. [< Gr. caKxapov, 
sugar, + fMof, form.] Same as saccharoidal. 
saccbaroidal (sak-a-roi'dal), a, [< saccharoid 
+ -al.] In mineral, and 'gcoL, having a dis- 
tinctly crystalline granular structure, some- 
what resembling that of lump-sugar, 
sacebarometer (sak-a-rom'e-ter), n. A form 
of hydrometer designed to indicate the amount 
of sugar in a solution. — Fermentation saccharom- 
eter, a bent graduated tube, closed at one end, designed 
ro indicate the amount of sugar in urine by means of the 
gas collected at the closed end wlien yeast is*added to 
tho urine. 

sacebarometry (sak-a-rom'e-tri), n. Scientific 
use of a eaccbaiometer. 

Saccbaromyces (sak^'a-ro-mi'sez), n. [NL. 
(Meyen, 1838), < ML. saccharum, sugar, + Gr.pi'- 
unc, a musbrooin.] A genus of minute sapro- 
phytic fungi; tho yeast-fungi. They are unicellu- 
lar fungi, destitute of true hyphn?, and increasing princi- 
pally by budding or sprouting, altliougli asci containing 
one to four hyaline spores are produced in a few species 
under certain conditions. Sexiuu generation is not known. 
Tlie species of Saccharojnyces occur in fennenting sub- 
stances, and are well known from their power of convert- 
ing sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. Ordinary yeast, 
S. ecrcvisite, is the most familiar example; it is added to 
the wort of beer. Hie juice of fruits, etc., for the purpose 
of inducing fermentation. S. cllipsoideus tind S. l^astoria- 
nws arc also alcoholic ferments. S, albuans, the thrush- 
fungus. which lives parasiticnlly on the mucous membrane 
of the human digestive organs, is also capable of excit- 
ing a weak alcoholic fermentation in a sugar solution. S. 
Myeodervia Is the well-known llowers of wine. There are 
31 species of Sacehnroinyccs known, of which number 12 
are known to produce nsd. Jlany of these so-called spe- 
cies may prove to be only form-species. See haTmt,Jl(ncer8 
of vine (nmler /latt er), bloody bread (under bloody), fennen- 
tation, and yeatt. 

saccbaromycete (sak^a-ro-mi'set), ». [< Sac- 
charomijccs, q. v.] A plant of the genus Sac- 
chnromyccs. 

Saccbaromycetes (sak-a-ro-mi-se'tez), n. jd. 
[NL., < i^accharomijcts, q! v.’] ynmc as Saccha- 
romycctaccic. 

SaccbaromycetacesB (sak'^a-ro-mi-so-ta'se-e), 
n.pl. [NL. (lieess, 1870), < S'accliaromyccs (-cef-) 
+ -^irCcT.] A raonotypie group of iiiierosei>x)ic 
fungi. See Saccharomyccs. 
saccharose (sak'a-ros), u. [< ML. saccharum 4- 
-c>v9r.] 1. Tho general name of any ciystaliine 

sugar having tho formula C12H02O12 which suf- 
fers hydrolysis on heating with water or dilute 
mineral acid, each molecule yielding two mole- 
cules of a glucose. The saccharoses are glucose an- 
hydrids. Tlie best-known are sncchaiose or cane-sugar, 
milk-sugar, and maltose. 

2. Specifically, tho ordinary pure sugar of com- 
merce, obtained from the sugar-eaneorsorghum, 
from the beet-root, and from tho sap of a spe- 
cies of maple. Chemically, pure saccharose is a solid 
crystalline body, odorless, having a veiy sweet taste, ve^ 
soluble in water, less Eolublo in alcohol, and insoluble in 
absolute alcohol. Its aqueous solution is strongly dextro- 
rotatory. Itmeltsat IGO* C., and decomposes at a higher 
temperature. Heated sufficiently witli water or dilute 
mineral acid, it breaks up into equal parts of dextrose 
andlevulose. Saccharose does not directly undergo either 
nlcoliollc or lactic femientation ; but in the presence of 
certain ferments it is resolved into dextrose and levulose, 
which are readily fermentable. It unites directly with 
many metallic oxida and hydrates to form compounds 
called ffwerntes or saceharates. Sacehaiose is extensively 
used both as a food and as an antiseptic. It is also used 
to some extent in medicine. Also called cane-sugar. 

saccharous (suk'a-rus), a. [< ML. saccharum, 
sugar, + -0U.9.] Same as saccharine. 
sacebanun (sak'a-rum), 11 . [ML. NL., < L. 
saccharon, sugar, < Gr. oaKX^P"^’} hJso casxapig, 
ctiKxapt, caKxap, sugar: see 1. Sugar. — 

2. [cq/>.] [NL., Linnrous, 1737.] A genus of 
grasses of tho tribo Andropogoucic, type of tho 
gi’oup Saccharcic. it Is characterized by minute spike- 
lets in pairs, one of each pair stalked and the other scs- 
slle, each spikelct composed of four awnless hyaline 
glumes, of which three are empty and the terminal one 
shorter, blunt, and including three stamens and a free 
oblong grain. It differs from the nearly related orna- 
mental grass Krianthus in its awnless glumes, and from 
Sorghum In liaving a fertile and perfect flower in each 
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splkoletotapair. It reaemblaa^ca, the Indian corn, with Saccomyinse (aalc''o-mi-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
monrecious flowers, and Arundo, the cane, with several- Saccomvs + -ina:.]' Same as SaccomyicltB, 2. 
flowered spikelets, in habit onlj'. It includes about 12 « ^ TinirA lRa7* T P (irnii 
species, natives oi warm region^ probably all originally JiairO, IBS/ J. L. May, l»oa. 

of the Old World. Tliey are tall grasses, with leaves which SacCOmyOlU (saK^O-mi ft* ailU 71, 

are flat, or convolute wlien dry, and flowers in a large ter- ' ■ - - . 


[< Sac- 


saccus 

dular sac of the anteliraoliial wing-membrane, 
secreting an odoriferous sebaceous substance 
attractive to tlie females; sack-winged bats. 
The upper incisors are one pair, the loiver three pairs. 
There are several speeies, as S. Upturn and 5'. hitineata. 


minal panicle, densely sheathed everywhere with long silky 
hairs. Byfarthe most important species is S. ojficinarum, 
tlie common sugar-cane. See suyar-canc; also ham and 
mooii/n.— Saccharum oandidum. Same as rock-candy. 
— Saccharum hordeatum, barley-sugar.— Saccharum 
lactls, sugar of milk.— Saccharum manntB. Same as 
mannitc.— Saccharum satuml, sugar of lead, 
sacci, II. Plural of saccus. 
sacciierous (sak-sif'o-rus), n. [< L. saccus, 
sack, -1- fore = E. ico'i'i.] In anat., coiil., and 
iof., having a sac, in any sense; saccate, 
sacciform (sak'si-form), a. [< L. saccus, sack, 
-f forma, form.] Havin" the form of a sac ; 
saccate or saccular; bursiform; baggy — Saccl- 

'istinc 


comus 4- -oid.l I". «. Having external cheek- rr - r \ 

pouches, as a rodent; pertaining to the Sac- SaMOS (sak os), )i. [< MGr. ouKKOf (see def.), 

‘,,“,-5’ ’ ■* < Gr. ndKKOf, sack.] A short vestment worn in 

the Greek (Ihurch by metropolitans and in the 


comyoiUca. 

li. 71. A member of the Saceomyoidca ; a 
pocket-rat, pocket-mouse, or pocket-gopher. 

Saccomyoidea (sak*o-mi-ol'de-ii), n. pi. [NL., 

< Saccomys + -oidca'.] A superfamily of myo- 
morphic rodents, named by Gill in 1872, con- 
taining all those with external cheek-pouches, 
or tho two families Saceomyida: and Gcomyida;. 

The mastoid bone is moderately developed, and the occip- 

it'll correspondingly reduced. There nre no postorbital ^ 

processes, and the zygomatic process of the maxillary is MoiScJntls7ct/f 1845. 
an expanded perforated plate. The grinders ore four on egppnR+.nmnQ f'Rn-koq'to-Tnus^ n FNL < Gr 
each side above and below. Thcroot of the lower incisor 1 A nf 

is protuberant posteriorly. Tho descending process of ouA/vOf, sack, + nro/io, moutn.J^ A genus ot 
the mandible la obliquely twisted outward and upward. Immsters of tlio sul)family Cncetinee and family 
There la a special muscle of the large external check- MurUlsc, having the molar teeth triserially tu- 
pouch ; all the feet arc flve-toed ; the upper Up is densely -Ufivonlnf p Spa hnmaifv 

Imlrj*. not visibly cleft, and the pelage lacks under-fur. ® 4- ,,v3 T 

Sec cuts under (fcomyida?, 3ipodom»/j, and S3.CCUl3.r (sak u-lar), (l. L\ sdCCXllc + 

[NL. (F. Cuvier, Like a sac; saccate in form; sacciform: as, a 


Russian Church by all bishops. It corresponds 
to the Western dalmatic. 

Saccosoma (sak-o-so'mil), n, [NL., < Gr, a&K- 
Kof, sack, + crtj;in,*body.J 1» A genus of eneri- 
nites, containing forms which were apparent- 
ly free-swimming like the living members of 
the genus Comatnla, They are found in the 
Oolite. — 2. A genus of coleopterous insects. 


,, , + fivcy a mouse.] An 

obscure genus of SaccomykliCy giving name to 
tho family, probably synonymous with Hetero- 
mijs of Desmarest. A species is named S. fr« 


idoutified. 

saccoonf, ». In fencing, same as sccomic. 

There were tho lively Gauls, mitmated and chattering, 
ready to wound every Pillar with their Canes, ns they 
pasi’il by, eitlier in Tors, Cart, or Saccoon. 


form aneurism, an aneurism with a distinct sac, and 
involving only part of the circumference of the artery. 

.^so called saccular or sacculated aneurism. 

Saccobranchia (sak-g-brang'ki-il), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. aoKKOc, sack, -b ppayxta, gills.] A diri- 
sion of tunieatos, including tlio tj-pical ascid- 

ians, as distinguished from the Hncli/iiofiraiicliia Saccojnys (sak'g-mis), n. 
and Ticniohranclna, having vascular saccate 1823), < Gr. any/tof, sack, -1 
gills. Also Saccobrnnehiata. Owen. 
saccobranchiate (sak-o-brang'ki-nt), a. and a. 

[< Gr. aaKKO^, sack, + fipayxia, gills, -b -nfel.] I. 
a. Having saccate gills ; belonging to the Sac- 
cobranchia. 

11. 71. A member of tho Saccobranchia. 

Saccobranebinffi (sak*g-bra,ng-ki'no), 7i. pi. 

[NL., < Saccobranebus + -fiiaj.] A subfamily of 
Silurid!c, typified by tho gomis Sacrobranchiis. 

Saccobranebus (sak-o-brnng'kus), II. [NL., < 

Gr. aaKKOs, sack, -b ,ipa}X‘a, gills.] Ji genus Saccopbaryngld® (sak'n-fa-rin^p-du), 

of East Indian catflshes of tlie family .''liiirirf.T, " ' ' ' ’ ' 

having a lung-liko saccular extension of tiio 
branoliial cavity backward between tlio mus- 
cles along each side ot tho vertebral column : 
tj-pioal of tho subfamily Saccobranchinw. 

Sacoocirridte (sak-o-sir'i-do), n. pi. [XL., < 

Saccocirrus -b -id.T.] A family ot ohrotopod an- 
nelids, typified ■ ' 

Saccocirfidea 

< .'iaccocirrns + -idea.] 
rated to the rank of a class of t'h.rinjinda. 

Saccocirrus (sak-o-sir'us), n. [NIj.. <L. .saerns, 
sack, + cirrus, a tuft of hair: see cirnis.] Tlie 
tj-pical genus of Siici'ocn riibx. 

Saocolabiumfsak-o-hi'bi-um), n. [NL. (Blmno, 

1825), < L. .siiccii', sack, + labium, lip.] A 
gonus of orchids of tlio tribo I'aiidi.v and stili- 
tribo SarrantlKW. It Is clinractcrizcil lij tlio unaiiiivii- 
dacoil column, by a lip ivitli s.-iccato base or wltli a stnilalit 
desccadina spur, and by flat and spreadiaR 8cp.ala and 
petals, with tlic inflorescence in racemes wliteli arc often 
mucli-braiiclied and prufuselj Ilower.lieariofr. It dif- 
fers from the related genua I''nn(fa la its smaller floiv era 3acCOPbar3nigina 

and Its commonly slender pollen-atalk It Includes uliont snrculuiriniT l.idhiriniii.'i + -iiia- I 

20 species, iiatiica of tlie hast Indies and tlie Malay [^L,.,<.>^aec<>lili iryiiX(,-pliaryn!i-)-r-imi .] 
arctilpciago. Tliey are cplpliytes nltliont p-eiidolmlba, SaccopharyugnUv ns a group 
but imving their stems clad wltli two-ranked flat and (tiiiitbcr. 
spreading leaves, wliieli arc iiaiially coriaceous or llcsliy, saccopharyngoid (snk'd-ffi-ring'goid), n. and a. 
and wliieli cover tlic stem permanently liy tlielr pcrelsteiit j „ ^ \ r,Zl, nf tlm fninil v' Snrrnnharimaidr 
slicatliB. Tlie flowers in many eulllvated species are of I- "• A ot •'^accopliari/iigia.T. 

consiilernble size and great beauty, forming a dense re- II. fi. Of or having olinrnctenstics of the 
curving raceme. In other species they are small and 
scattered, or In some minute and piinleled 

saccoleva, sackalever (sak-o-lcv'ii, sak-n- 
lev'Or). II. [= F. suco/i'iT.] A Lcviiiiliiio vc.s- 
sel with one lateen sail; also, a Greek vessel 


snccidnr dilatation of the stomaoli or intestine. 
— Saccular aneurism. Same as sacciform aneurism 
(wlilch see, under facer/orm).— Saccular glands, com- 
pound glands In which thb divisions of Ihe secreting 
cavity assume a saccular form. 


thophilus, hut has novor been satisfactorily sacculate (sak'u-hit), a. [< NL. saccnJaiits, < 


L.sffccHhf^InlittlDsack: scosaccuJc.'] Formed 
of or furnished with a set or series of sac-like 
dilatations; sacculiferous; sacculated: as, a 
sacculatc stomach; a sncculaic intestine. See 
cuts under Iccch and intc&thic. 


tetmoi ~r iiuuuy ui vmuvupuvi tm- 

s, typified by the ^enus Snccocirrub. 
cirfldea (Mik^'o-si-rid'c-il), u. pi. [Nk,, 
•cocirrus + -idea.] Tho SaccocirrifUc elo- 



Uottle-fish iSoco'/Aaryti X amfultticeut 
dtsUmteU l*> nmilher fish InJU stouncli. 


fs/iton. Social Lite ill Itclgii of Queen Anne, 1. 135. gacculated (sak'u-la-tcd), a. [< saccidaic + 

pbaryngidse (sak'’g-fa-rin'ji-dG), ii. j>l. -cdfl.] Same as sacculatc — sacculated aneurism. 

r< Saccophariiiix (-phaniiig-) + -id.-c.] A family Sumo ns eacci/orm aneurism (which see, under sacciform). 
of lyoraeroiis fishes, represented by tlio gonns -®Kmaul“m?iDif ' ^ “ 

^fueeop/iori/iir. Tlmy hajm flve hmnehlal nrdies, the gacculation (sak-Ma'shon), 7i. [< ^dCCldaffl + 

The formation of a sac or saccule ; a set 
of sacs taken togctlier: as, tho sacculation of the 
human colon, or of tho stomach of a semuo- 
pithccoid ape. See cuts under aVmcniary and 
intestine. 

saccule (sak'ul), ». [< L. sacculus, dim. of 
(•».s\abag,sack: scesacl:^.'] 1. Asacorcyst; es- 
pecially, alittlo sac; acell; asaccuhis. Specifi- 
cally — 2. In anat.y tho smnllei' of two sacs in 
tlio vestibule of the membranous labyrinth of 
tlie our, situated in the fovea hemisphorica, in 
front of tho utricle, connected with tho mem- 
branous canal of the cochlea by the canalis 
rcimicns, and ]>rolongcd in the aqurcductus 
vestibuli to a pyrifonn dilatation, the saccus 
ondolymphaticus.—saccule of the larynx.. Same 
ns larimpeol 2 X>veh (which see, under poitc/i).— Vestibular 
saccule. See dcf. 2.=Syn. Sco^ac-'. 
sacculi, ». Plural of iS«ccjd«5. 

The Sacculina (suk-n-li'nU), w. [NL. (J. Vaughan 
,^furfr^^ifL'r Tlioinpsoii, about 18110), < L. sacculus, a little 
sack, + 1. A genus of cimpeds of the 

di\ision Jihizoocphala, type of a family Saccu- 
Unidr. The species are parasitic upon crabs. 
See cut under /»7nroccj)//n/«. — 2. [/. c.] A spe- 
cies of tins genus. 

sacculine (sak'iVlin), a. [< NL. Sacculina, q.v.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Sacculina or fam- 
ily Sncculinid/c. 


nlulciniiml (llvislou much longer tliaii the rostrobmn- 
chlnl ; the tall cx- 
ccbslvcly clongaU 
ed and nttcnu« 
nted; the eyes 
fttitcrolateial; tho 
iiuv8 moderately 
extended back- 
ward (in compnih 
sotiwlth thcli'ur?/- 
phari/noid/e), and 
npinrcjitly not 
ci<>5al)lc against each other ; enlarged teeth In one or l)oth 
Jaws; the dorsal ami anal lliis feebly developeii, and ll»e 
pectorals abort Imt broad. The family Is rcjwescnlcil by 
apparently 2 hpeclcs, by some pupiwscd to bo cons])ceinc. 
I hoy reach a length of 5 or t* feet, of whlclt the tail forme 
by far tlie greater part. They liilinbit the deep sea, and 
food upon tislios, which may soinethnos he ns large ns or 
larger than thoinschc.s Iiidivldnnls have been found on 
the surface of the sea helpless from distention by Ilshoe 
swallowed superior In size to themselves. One of the spe- 
cies is the hottle-llslj. Saceophart/nx ampuUaceus. 


of about 100 tons, witii u foremast raking very 
mucli forward, having a square topsail and 
topgnllantsail, a sprit foresail, and two small 
masts abaft, with lateen yards and sails. JIani- 
crslif. Naval Eneye. 

saccomyian (sak-O-mri-an), n. [< Saeroniys + 
-m».] A pocket-mouse of tlio genus Sacroini/s; 
a saccomyid. 

saccomyid (sak-o-mi'id), n. A member of tho 


II 

Saecopharyngida'. 

Saccopbarynx (sa-kof'n-riugks), n. [NL. (S. 
L. Mitchill, 18124), < Gr/awAAof, sack, + 
throat : boo pharynx,"] A remarkable gonus 
of deop-sca fishes, ty]»ieal of tho family *SVfrco- 
pharyngidfC. S. ampullaccm tnliablts the North Allan- 
tic, ftiid Is capalile of swallowing fishes larger than itself. 
Sec cut under Saccophftrtm^d/c. 

Saccophora (sa-kof'o-iii), n, pi. [NL., nent. pi. 
of N«<*con/torw6*; Hoosaevophore.] In J.E. Gray’s 


Instead of rising to its opportunities, the sacculine 
Nnupilu'», liaving reached a certain point, turned back. 

//. Druvwwml, Natural Law in the Spiiitual World, p. 344. 

Sactulinidje (suk-u-lin'i-d6), v.pl, [NL.,< jSac- 
culina + -idee.] A family of rhizoceplmlous cir- 
ripeds, represented by the genns Sacculina. 


classifieatiou of “raollupks” (18:11), tho fifth gacculus (sak'u-lus), ?f.; pi. iwccith' (-li). [NL.,< 


class, containing tho tunicatce or nscidians, 
and divided into:! ordcr.s — Ilolobranchia, Tomo- 
hranchia, and Diphyllohranclna. 


Saccomyidx : a pocket-rat or pocket-mouse, saccophore (sak'd-for), a. [<NL. Nrtccop7(o?*H.s', 
Also, improperly, saveonufd. q. v.J 1. A rodent mammal with external 

SaccomyidaB (sak-o-mi'i-do), «. ])l. [NL., < chook-pouclios.— 2. A tunicate or ascidian, us 

Saccomys + -idee.] 1. yamo as Saccomyina and a inoinbor of the xSaccopliora, 

Saccomyoidea. LiUjchorg, 18GG.— 2. A family Saccopbori (sa-kof'o-ri), a. [LL., < Gr. 
of rayoraorphic rodents named from the genus Ko<p6po^, wearing sackcloth, < ffuKKof, sack, + 


Sacr'omijSj confined to North America and the 
West Indies, having oxtoriial chock-pouches and 
a murine aspect; tho pocket-rats or pocket- 
mice. Tlie genera besides Saecomifs arc Ilctcrmnip, Di- 
podomi/f>, Peroi/nathus, and Cricitodijmi The species of 
Dipodfiuvis are known as kanparoo-ratx. 'I'lic family in 
this restricted sense is divided by t’oues Into three aub- 
farnilics, -bipodG/nr/tn/c, Perutfnathimv, and IIetcroini/in/c. 
See cuts under Dipodomys and Peroynathus 
Saccomyina (.snk'o-mi-i'iiii), ii. p!. [NL., < 


= E, fiTOrl.] zV pnrty of Christian poni- 
tciits in tho fourtli century: prohahly a divi- 
sion ot tho Eiicratitcs. 

Saccophorus (sa-kot'o-rus), ii. [NL. (cf. Gr. 
aaohmpdpiii, weariiiff sackcloth), < Gr. adshoc, sack. 


L..v«cciifii.v, a little sack: sec saccule.] Asacoule. 
— SaccuU of the colon, tlic Incgiilar dlintatioas caused 
hy tlio sliortness of tlie longllmllnal miisciilor bands.— 
Sacculus CEOCalis. Same os larjinycal pouch (wliieli see, 
under pniicA).— Saoculus chyllfcr. Same as rcceplaat. 
him cfiT/li.— Sncoulns communis, sacculus hemielUp- 
tlcus. Sanio ns utricle of the mlihule (wliieli see, under 
Iiln’clf).— Sacculus of the larynx. Same aslanjnyeal 
poHcfi (wliieli sec, under poncfi).— SacculUS proprlUB, 
sacculus rotundUB. Same as vestibular saccule {which 
sec, under rocenfc).— Sacculus semiovalls. Same ns 
utricle of the restibiilc (wlilcli see, under ufrielf).— Vesi- 
cal sacculus, n pi otriision of the niucoiis lining of the 
bladder between the bundles of flbeisof the inuscular 
coat, .so ns to form a sort ot hernia. Also called afyien- 
rill /irrniVr.— Vestibular sacculus. Same as diceiifr, 2. 
= Syn. See Slice. 


sackcloth, + = E. ftmri.] 1. In saccus (sak'us), n. ; pi. sacci (sak si). [NL.^ < 


mammal., Bnmb as Gcomys, Ktdd, 1820. — 2. In 
entom., a genus of coleopterous iusocts of the 
family TcnchrionUlrc, Haag-llntcnbcrg^ 1872. 


Saccomys + -ina-.] A gi-bup of^nyorao^phic Saccopteryx (sa-kop'tc-riks), «. [NL., < Gr. 

rodt'uts, named bj' G. R. "VN^atorhouso in 1848, aanso^, sack, -k — B» fcathci ,] A gonus 

containing all tho rodents with external cheek- of South and Central American emballonurmo 
pouches : same as Saccomyoidea. bats, tho males of which have a peculiar glau- 


L. saccus, (. Gr. aasKog, a bag, sack: see saclc^.] 
l.Iiirtim/. andr(?o7.,asac. — 2. [cap.] luconch., 
a gonus of gastropods: same as AinjmUarin. 
J'abyicins, 1823.— Saccus endolymphatlcus, the di- 
lated Mind extremity of tho ductus endolymphaticus, the 
canal lending from tho utricle through tho nquioductus 
vestibuli.— Saccus vasculOSUB, a vascular organ in the 
brain of some elasmobranchiate fishes, oa the skate. See 



saccus 


cut under ^;a«no&ranc/iti.— Saccus vltellinus, the vi- 
telline sac, tliat part of the yolk-sac which hangs out 
of tile body of an embryo and fomis the navel-sac, or um- 
bilical vesicle. =Syii. See «ac2, 
sacellum (sa-sel'um), )!.; pi. sacclla (-ii). [< 

L. sacellum, dim. of sacrum, a holy tliiiig or 
placo, nout. of saccr, consecrated, dedicated: 
SCO sacre^, sacrccl.] In Jlom. antiq., a small in- 
closed space without a roof, consecrated to some 
deity, containing an altar, and sometimes also 
a statue of the god. 

sacerdocyt (sas'6r-do-si), n. [< F. sacerdoce, < 
L. sacerdoHum, the priesthood, < sacerdos (sa- 
cerdot-), a priest: soe sacerdotal.'] Sacerdotal 
system; priestly character or order. 

The temporal Sceptre{as we have sho^ra) departing from 
Judah, he being both Priest and Sacrifleer too, tiieir facer- 
docy and sacrifice were brought to an end. 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. TiG. 

sacerdotal (sas-fer-do'tal), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
sacerdotal = Pr. Sp. Pg. sacerdotal = It. saccr- 
dotalc, < L. sacerdotalis, of or pertaining to a 
priest, < sacerdos (sacerdot-) (> AS. sacerd), a 
priest, lit. ‘presenter of offerings or sacred 
gifts,’ < saccr, sacred, -h dare, give (> dos Ulot-), 
a dowry: see dot", doiccr"): see sacna and 
datet.] Of orportaining to priests or the priest- 
hood; priestly: as, sneerdotai dignity ; sacerdo- 
tal functions or garments; sacerdotal character. 

Duke Valentine . . . was designed by his father to a 
facerdotal profession. 

Bacon, Advancement of Leiu-ning, iL 333. 

Tlie countries where instruction alone ia per- 

mitted remain in ignorance. 

Qoldsinxth, Citizen of the World, Ixxv. 

Cut off by facerdotal Ire 
From every BjTnpathy tliat Man bestowed ! 

Wordgxcorth, Cedes. Sonnets, 1. 4. 

sacerdotalism Csas-6r-d6't{il-izm), n. [< saccr- 
doUtJ + •K'fw.] The sacerdotal system or spirit; 
the methods or spirit of the priesthood; devo- 
tiou to the interests or system of the priest- 
hood; in a had sense, priestcraft. 

It is to be hoped that those Nonconformists who are so 
fond of pleading for grace to the Establislimcnt on grounds 
of expediency, because of the good work it Is doing, or he- 
causeof the comprehensiveness of its policy, or, strangest 
of all, bccansc of the bulwark against taecrdotaUem which 
it maintains, will lay these pregnant words to heart 

Brilxfh Quarterly Bev.. IJCXXIII. 100. 

sacerdotalist (sas-<:.‘r-<ld'tal-ist), [< sacerdo- 
tal + -15^.] A supporter of sacerdotulihiii; one 
who believes in the prie^jtly character of the 
clergy. 

sacerdotalize (sas-Or-do'tal-iz), r. f. ; pret. 
and pp. sacerdotalized, ppr. saccrdotaUziar/. [< 
sacerdotal + -ire.] To render sacerdotal. 

Some system of actual observance, some system of cus- 
tom or usage, must lie beliltul them (the sacred laws of the 
Hindus); and It is a very plausible conjecture that It was 
not unlike the existing ver)' Imperfectly eacerdotalized 
customary law of the Hindus in the Punjab. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. iC. 

sacerdotally (sas-6r-d6'tal-i), adi\ In a sacer- 
dotal manner. 

sacerdotism (sas'CT-^Io-tizm). n. [< L. sacerdos 
{sacerdot-), a priest, ’h-isvi.] Same 
dotalistu. 

sachelt, 71 . An obsolete form of satchel. 
sachem (sii'chom), «. [Massachusetts Ind. Cf. 
sagaruorc.'] 1. A chief among some tribes of 
American Indians; a sagamore. 

The ilassacliusetfi call . . . their Kings Sacheincf. 

Capt. John Smith, Works (ed. Arber) p. 039. 

They [the Indians) . . . made way for yi- coming of 
their great Sachem, called Massxsoyt. 

Coll. Masf. ilift. Soc., 4tli ser , III. 04, 
But their sac/iem, the brave Wattawamat. 

Fled not; he was dead. Longr/cffoir, Miles Standlsli, vll. 

2. One of a body of high oflicials in the Tam- 
many Society of New York city. The sachems 
proper number twelve, and the head of the so- 
ciety is styled grand sachcin. 
sachemdom (sa'chem-dum), n. [< sachem + 
-dotn.'] The government or jurisdiction of a 
sachem. 

sachemic (sa'chem-ik), a. [< sachem + -ic.j 
Of or pertaining to a sachem. Statid. Nat. 
Hist., VI. 1G3. [Rare.] 

sachemship (sa'chom-ship), n. [< sachem + 
-ship.'] The ofiico or position of a sachem, 
sachet (sa-sha'), n. [< F. sachet (= Vv.saquct 
= Sp. Pg. saquctc = It. sacchetto), dim. of .sac, 
a bag: see CL sachcl, satchel.] A small 

bag, usually embroidered or otherwise orna- 
mented, containing a perfume in the foiTn of 
powder, or some perfumed substance; also, a 
small cushion or some similar object, the stuffing 
of which is strongly perfumed, placed among 
articles of dress, etc. 
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This letter, written on paper of vellum-like appearance, 
was put in an envelope and sealed with the armorial bear- 
ings of the Sultan, and the whole enclosed in a crimson 
cloth sachet or bag, somewhat resembling a lady’s small 
reticule, richly embroidered in gold. 

Quoted in First Year of a Silken JXeign, p. 242. 

sachet-powder (sa-sha'pou'^d6r), 7i. Powdered 
perfume for use in sachets, 
sacheverel (sa-ehev'e-rel), n. [After Dr. Sa- 
chcvo'cl.] An iron door or blower for tho mouth 
of a stove. HalliwclL 

sack^ (sak), «. [< ME. sah, sac, seJe, sceJe, scch, 
sack, < AS. sa:c, ssecc, sacc = D. zak = MIjG. 
sak, LG. sak, sack = OHG. MHG. sac, G. sack 
= Icel. sekkr = Sw. sdkk = Dan. ssek = F. sac 
(> E. .sac) = Pr. soc = Sp. Pg. saco = It. sacco 
= Olr. Gael, sac = W. sach, sack, = Bulg. Serv. 
Bohem. Pol. sak = Russ, saktt, a bag-net, = 
Hung, szdk = Albanian sak (OBiilg. dim. sakitlii 
= Litli. saJcoclc = NGr. aaKKovXi), < L. saccus 
~ Goth, sakkus, < Gr. aiiKsoc, a bag, sack, also 
sackcloth, a garment of sackcloth ; < Heb. saq, 
Chald. sak, a sack for corn, stuff made of hair- 
cloth, sackcloth; prob. of Egyjffian origin; cf. 
Coptic sok = Ethiopian sak, sackcloth. Tho 
wide diffusion of tho word is prob. duo to the 
incident in the story of Joseph in which the 
cup was hidden in the sack of com (see Gen. 
xhv.).] 1. A bag; espcciallj’, a large bag, 

usually made of coarse hempen or linen cloth. 
(Sec .sackcloth.) Sacks are used to contain 
grain, flour, .salt, etc., potatoes and other vege- 
tables. and coal. 

One of the peaRanta untied closely fsecretly] a of 
walnuttcs. Coryat, Crudities, I. 21. 

Tho’ yon wnd glo me as much red gold 
Afi I could liaud in a sack. 

Laxnbert Linkin (Child's Ballads, III, 104), 

2. A unit of dry measure. English statutes pre- 
vious to American independence fixed the saek of Hour 
and meal at 3 bttsliels or 280 pounds, that of 6.ilt at 5 
bushels, that of coal at 3 bushels (the sacks to nie.v 
sure .30 by 20 inches), and that of wool at 3i hundred- 
weight or 304 pounds. Since 1870 tlic British sack has 
hecn 4 Imperial bushels. Locally, sacks of 2, 3, 3J, and 
1 bushels were used as measures in England. The sack 
hns!)een a widely diffused milt, varjing indifferent coun- 
tries, from 2 to I Winchester bushels. Thus, It was equal 
to 2 such bushels at Florence, Leghorn, heyden. MIddel- 
burg. Tounion, etc., to 2i at Ze.aland and Beaumont; to 
2i at Haarlem, Coes, Oeneva. Bayonne; to 22 at Amster- 
dam; to 2J at Acen, Utrecht, etc.; to 2^ at Dort ainl 
>iontaubati; to 2] at Cranadaand Emdcn; to 2| attihent; 
to 3 at '-‘trasburg. Uotterdam, Tlie Hague, and in Flanders 
(the common sack), to oj at Brussels; and to 33 at Basel. 
'I'lie sack of Hamburg w.is nearly 6 bushels, that of Tou- 
lon still greater, while the sack of Paris, used for plaster, 
was under a bushel. 

Last Week 0 Snckn of Cocoa Nuts were seiz’d by a Cus- 
tom House Officer, being brought up to Town for so many 
sacks of Beans. London Post, April 14, 1704. 

3t. Sackcloth: sacking. 

For forty days In sack and ashes fast. 
iirecxxc and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lon<l. and Eng. 

Weal Iiig nothing about him but a shirt of sackc, a palre 
of sliooes, and a liaire cappe onely. 

ilakluyt’8 Voyages, I. 20. 

The son of Nvn then ... 

Before the Ark hi nrosti-atc wise appenres. 

Sack on his hack, uust on his head, his eyes 
Even great with teares. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, II., The Captaines. 
4. [Also spelled sacqiw.] (a) A go^vn of a 
peculiar form which was first introuuced from 
France into England toward tho close of the 



sovonteonth century, and contimiod to bo fash- 
ionable throughout tlio greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century, it had a loose back, not held by a 
girdle or shaped into tlic waist, hut hanging in straight 
plaits from tho neck-band. Seo Watteau. 


My wife this day put on first her French gown called a 
sac, which becomes her very well. 

Pepys, Diary, March 2, 1G08. 

Madame I’Ambassadrice de Venise in a green sack with 
a straw hat. Walpole, Letters, II. 115. 

An old-fashioned gown,which I think ladies call a saegwe; 
that is, a sort of robe, completely loose in the body, out 
gathered into broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, 
which fall down to the ground, and terminate in a species 
of train. Scott, Tapestried Chamber. 

(&t) The loose straight back itself. The tei-m 
seems to have been used in this sense in the 
eighteenth century. — 5. [Also spelled sacque.] 
A kind of jacket or short coat, cut round at the 
bottom, fitting the body more or less closely, 
worn at the present day by both men and wo- 
men: as, a sealskin sack; a ^ac/^-coat. 

As for his dress, it was of the simplest kind : a summer 
^acA: of cheap and ordinary material, thin checkered pan- 
taloons, and a straw hat, by no means of the finest braid. 

Haxvihome, Seven Gables, iii. 

A large-boned woman, dressed in a homespun stuff pet- 
ticoat, with a short, loose sack of the same material, ap- 
peared at the door. U. B. Stowe, Oldtowm, p. 20G. 

6. In atiat. and zodl., a sac or saccule.— To get 
the sack, to be dismissed from employment, or rejected 
as a suitor. [Slang.] 

I say, I w’onder what old Fogg 'ud say, if he knew it. I 
should get the sack, I s’pose — eh ? Dickens, Pickwick, xx. 

lie is no longer an officer of this gaol ; he has got the 
sack, and orders to quit into the bargain. 

C. Beadc, Never too Late, xxvi. 
To give one the sack, to dismiss one from employment, 
especially to dismiss one summarily ; discharge or reject 
as a suitor. [Slang.] 

Whenever you please, you can give him the sack! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 249. 

The short way would have been ... to have requested 
him immediately to quit the house : or, as Mr. Gann said, 
"to give him the sack at once.” 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. 

sack^ (sak), v. t. [< ME. sacken (= MD. sackoi, 
D. zakken = G. sacken = Icel. sekka); < sack"^, 
71.] 1. To put into sacks or hags, for preser- 

vation or transportation: as, to sack grain or 
salt. 

The melc Is sakked and ybounde. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 150. 

2. To inclose as in a bag; cover or incase as 
with a sack. 

And also sack it in your glove. 

The Elftn Knight (Child’s Ballads, I. 130). 

At tho corners they placed pillows and bolsters sacked 
in clotii blue and crimson. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 253, 

3. To heap or pile as by sackfuls. [Rare.] 

I ffy from tyrant he, whose heart more hard than flint 
Hath sack'd on me such hugy heaps of ceaseless sorrows 
here, 

That Buro it Is intolerable tlic torments that I bear. 

Pcele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. 

4. To give the sack or bag to; discharge or 
dismiss from office, employment, etc. ; also, to 
reject tho suit of: as, to sack a lover. [Slang.] 

Ah ! she ’s a good kind creetur’ ; there ’s no pride in her 
wljatsumever — and slio never sacks her servants. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 11. 633. 
Back2 (sak), n. [< F. sac = Sp. saco = P^. saco, 
sacco, saque = It. sacco, snek, plunder, pillage; 
ult. < L. saccus, a bag, sack (see sack'k), but the 
precise connection is uncertain. In one view, 
it is through a particular use of the verb repre- 
sented by E. s«cA:i,‘put into a bag,^ and hence, 
it may bo supposed, ‘conceal and take away^ 
(cf. hag^, Ouwd pocket, in similar uses); but no 
such use of the OF. and ^IL. verb appears, the 
Rom. verbs meaning ‘ sack^ being secondary 
forms, depending on the noun (see sack^, v., sac- 
cage,!'.)*, besides, tho town or people ‘sacked’ 
is not ‘put into a hag.’ The origin is partly in 
tho OF. “rt sac, a sac, the word whereby a 
commander authorizoth his souldiers to sack 
a place or people ” (Cotgrave), = It. a sacco, 
“ asacco, asaccomauo, to the spoile, to the sacke, 
ransakt” (Florio) — the exhortation a sac. It. 
a sacco, ‘to plunder,’ prob. meaning orig. ‘to 
bag! ’ i. e. fill your pouches (OF. sac = It. sacco, 
a bag, pouch, wallet, saek: sack'^, n.)', and 

partly in the Sp. sacomauo, a plunderer, also 
sack, plunder, pillage, = It. saccomauo, a plun- 
derer, freebooter, scout, soldier’s servant, also 
plunder; < ML. saccomanuus, a plunderer, sac- 
coiuaunum, plunder, < MHG. sackvtau, a sol- 
dieFs servant, camp-sorvant {sadvinaii machev, 
plunder), lit. ‘sack-man,’ ono who carries a 
sack, < sack, = E. sack, + man r= E. man.] 1. 
Tho plundering of a city or town after storm- 
ing and capture ; plunder; pillage: as, the^oc/; 
of Magdeburg. 

The pi’oplo of Goil were moved, . . . having beheld the 
sack and combustion of his sanctuary in most lamentable 
nmnner flaming liefore their eyes. 

Ilooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 7. 



sack 

In Uecdo ho wanno It [the towne] and put It to tho sacJce. 

rutknham, Arto ot Eng. Tocsie, p. 217. 
From her derived to Jlolon, and at tho t-ack of Troy un* 
fortunately lost. Ji. Joinon, Voljjonc, li. 1 . 

Tho city was sure to be dcllvcie<l over to Are, sack, and 
outnage. iloUcy, Dutch Kcpubllc, 11. 70. 

2. Thoplunderorbootyso obtained; spoil; loot. 

Evcrj’whcro 

Ho found tho sack and plunder of our house 
All sc;vttor'd thro’ tho houses of tho town, 

Tennyson, Goj-alnt. 

sack- Csalv), V. t. [= MD, saclen = Sn. Pg. 
qiicar, sack; from the noun: seo sr/cA-, u. Of. 
sacJcdtjc, h.] To plimdor or x)illago after storm- 
ing and taking: as, to adek a house or a town. 

Burghers werollceced, towns were nowand theiisacicd, 
and Jews were tortured for their money. 

II. S^ieiiccr, Social Statics, p. -Kj'J. 
On Oct. 12, 1702, Sir Gcoigollooko burnt tim French and 
Spanish shipping in Vigo, and sacked the town. 

J. Jfi/doji, Social Life in lleign of Queen Anne, II. 200. 
Chittoro was thrice besieged and thilce sacFcd by tho 
Mahumedans. J. Fcryimoii, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 410. 

sack^t (suk), It. [Also rarely bcck (cf. MD. 
i<ackioijn); 

S^. fit’ev) 
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has been unfortunately used in Dan. III. to translate sab‘ 
beka, which seems to navo been u stringed instrument. 
Comjjaru Mtitbuke. 

Thu trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and llfes . . . 
Make the sun dance. Shak., Cor., v. 4, 62 . 

Thu iloboy, SaybtU deepe, Itccordur, and tiiu Flute. 

Drayton, rolyolblun, iv. Zkk). 
..1ft;. You must nut look to have your dinner served in 
wltli trumpets. 

Car. No, no, sack-buti shall serve us. 

Middleton, Spanish Oypsy, it 1. 

_ sackcloth (Kiik'kloth), «. l<sackl clolti.'] 1, 
Cloth of which sacks tiro made, usually a cloth 
of licinp or ll.a.x.— -2. A coarse kind of cloth 
worn as a sign of grief, humiliation, or peni- 
tciico; honce, tho gjirb of mourning or i)ejittnee. 
Thri&u ever}’ wceke In ashes sheo di«l hitt, 

And next her wrinkled skin rough tacktrluth uore. 

i>j)£tucr, F*. Q., I. ill. II. 

Oird jou with sackcloth mid mutiin bcf-uc Abiiur. 

2S:un. ili. Al. 

Hu swc.irs 

Never to wash his face, nur cut his hairs ; 
ilu puts on sackcloth, and to bi.a. 


sacra 

suit, accu-sation, + -Icd.t, E, -leas: .soo sake and 
-Jess.] 1. Guiltless; innocent; free from fault 
or blame. 

It ware wortiiy to bo seliretlo and schrynedo In golde, 
Ifor it t'S saklcs of syne, m lieli)C me ouro L<jnio ! 

ilorte Arthurc (E. i:. T. .S.;, 1. U'Mi. 
”(), Is this water dLcp." lie aald, 

“As it is wondrous dun? ' 

Or is it bic us asaikU'SS maid 
And u leal true knicht may swim?" 

Sir Iloland (Child’s Ballads, I. 220). 
How she Mas abandoned to hen>elf, or uhetber she wm 
sackleuo’ the siiifu’ deed, God in ilc.tven knows. 

.Scoff, lleuitof Mld-Lothlun, v. 

2. Guileless; simple. 

'Galiibl slander's 

Trutli doth the silly saeklaa boiil defend. 

(ircenc, Ib.ihtTs SomiLt. 
And many sacifcAsc wights and praly b.irnes run tJirongli 
the tender wcambs. 


Shak., iVrIeles, iv. 4. 29. 

< F. see, dry {vin see. dry wine), = sackclothed (saU'kldtht), a. [< .sackcloth + 
Pg. sccco = It. sccco (vino .sccco, dry -cd-.] Clolhcil in tackclolh; penite 


wmc), < L. siccus, dry; root uncertain.] ’Ori- ated. 

^iially, ono^of tlio strong light-colored wines To be juvi.d when God c.aUA to mourning, . 

brought to England from tho south, as from when he would have us 

Spain and tho Canary Islands, especially those ‘he de.ith. 7/p. Halt, 

-vhich wore dry aiul rough. Theso Mere often sack-COat (nalt'kot), m. See rouf-, 


Sashe, Leuteri Stuffo (Hurl, ilisc., VI. u;Q. 
[Obsolete or dialectal in both senses.] 
Folk-frco and sackless. .See/ofi-./m-, 
sack-lifter(sak'lif'ter), n. Any device for lift- 
iijgor raising a sack tilled witli'graiii, salt, etc. 
It may be a raek and pinion atlaehed to a stationary fume 
penitent; ituniili- or to. i hand-truck to raise (he fc.ick to a height cum cnicut 
for carrvlng, or simply a clutch or a rope to seize the 
g.athered end of the h.ig 


sack-moth (suk'Mioth),)/. .ad:-Umu-. 

\, Itcmains, p. iV.}. (Lathaui.) saCK-packor (.‘<ak'i^)alv*er), n. In millinij, a ma- 

. ,, ... See rouf-, 2. 

sweetened, and mixed ulth eggs and other ingiedients, sack-doodlo (sakMdMl). V. i. r< ’sach 
to make a SOI t of punch. Thu name «nc(f «icA* waa then ,, o.i„ia - w n. 

givcntowlueaofsimllaratienglh.uidcolor.butrecpililng lo pU) on th 


'‘sackdoodlf', 


lessartltlclal sweetenhig. In tiie. seventeenth centuiy tiio .Vcoff. 

n.amo faoeriia to have been given alike to .all htrong white sackod (^ak^), i/. suck^ + Wenriin 

thi'ouJ'hiu.UndTci'V^in^^^^^^^ Ill'unl-h ou ,i -ariii.Mit eallcil :i wi<-/.-._Sacltcd friar, u monk 

the one h.md .ind ted ulius on tho other. uho woro a evar.^e upper g.iimeiit e.illed amccus. Jluso 

>> 111 t plc.ajjo jour lordship ilrink a cup of sack/ friars m ido tin Ir appc.iraiice lo i:ngl.tnd about the mid- 

Shak., T. of the S.. Ind , U. .’J. die of the* thirteenth eeutuiy. 

F’or claret and sack they did not Kick, b« oe .VugUitius .uiJ r<.td\l<rs 

So drank themselves good friend.s. And ('.irme^and eke laeii t/tccr^^-. 

Quoted in Child's Dallads, V. 211. And .tile fren s bhodde and iMrc. 

He and I Immediately to set out,ha>lngdruiik.a»!raughl f/ the Ito^e. 1. 7tf-'>. 

of mulled fdcArc, J'ein/h l>iJry, IL 913, s*T0k-0mpticr(i>akV*mi>‘ti-iT), n. Aeontnvaneo 


cliino for automatically wcij^hlng out a’llclcr- 
mincil quantity of. Hour, forcing it into a llour- 
tiio sack, ami releasing tho full .'•ack. 

* ® sackpipo (.sak'plp), u. S.ime as Ixt^piju'. 

sack-posset (sak’pos''et). n. Pos&etmailo witli 
sack, with or without mi.xturo of ale: formerly 
brewed customarily on a wedding-night. 


Burnt sack, mulled saek. 

Pedro. Lot's slip into a tavern for an hour; 

'TU voiy cold. 

tfber Content; tluro Is one Inird by. 

A (piait of 6urnt sack will recover us. 

7/f«u. and ft , Coxcomb, I. 3. 
Sherrls-sack, tlie white wine of llio bOUth of spaIn, prac- 
tically the same as sherris or blicrr^. 

A good thcrrU’sack hath a two-fofd operation in It. 

Shak , 2 lien. IV., iv. 3 . lOl, 
Sweet sack. Set* above. , 
sackage(sak'sjij), n. < F. .-sdcco'jc 

(ML. saccdoium). pillaging, < .sm*. pillrgc: see 
s(trf.-.] The act of taking by sf.n’tu und with 
pillage; back; iiluTidering. 

And after two jeer* fickaye In Htiiig.irie they p.tssed 


for emptying >acks. con-dsling i•^.''entiAlly (if a 
frame or .support for holding the s.iek, v.iili 
moehanism for raising and inverting it for the 
disehargo of its content;?, 
sackerl (suk'er), «. [< sad^ -i- -O’l.] 1. One 
who makes or lills sucks.— 2. A inuehiuo for 
tilling sacks.— Sacker and weigher, in imltiny. a de- 
vice for holding a s.ick to the bi>out of :ui elevulor and 
w eighiug the gr.dn or Hour l»y me.iusof a &tccl).ard as the 


I must needa tell you shecumpObc.H a faek posset well. 

//. JohM/n, Cjnlliia’s Uevelji, II. 1. 

'I lten my wife .and I, It being a great frost, wmt to .Mrs. 
JemV, in eiptet.iiion to eat a t-ick but, Mr. Edward 

not coming, It u.ia put olf. Diary, I. 

sack-pot (sak'i)ot). n. A small ve',*-'cl like a jug 
or pitoljer, with a globular body, made <»f yellow- 
i.''h cartlouiuave, and coviucd with a white stan- 
nifiTOins gla/(*, Uu*o j»ots oll»a be.ir aa iincribcJ 
word, m “Kaik,'* “ claret,’' or “whlt’'(forvvhltu wine), and 
somellmiH are d.ilt<I, but m»t later th.m the sevtnltenlli 
century. Ihey .oe larely moru thoji s inches high, aud 
utrciuobably Ui.e«l forUniuIng wine direct from the cubk. 
sack-racc (.sak'ras), n. A race iti which tho legs 
of tlte contc.stantsaro incased in .sacks gathered 
at tliu top :ind tictl aroimd the body. 


One 


sacker- (sak'er), «. [< sack- + -cd.] 
who b.'icks or plunders a house or a town. 
sacker‘, «. St'o.vo/.vr-. 

u.eyi..™» sack-filtor (sak'lU'ter), n. A bag-lUtcr. 

l>y the feniies of Micuih into*Tarl.i( 1 : 1 , .iiid li.jply h.id re- Sackful^ (sak'ful), n. [<.wn*A‘+ ~Jttl.] A.S mticll 
turned to make fr« sh spollis in Eumih , If tb.' Emh.as'.igo US a sack will hold. Sicift. 

or I'opo Innocent had not sackful-t (sau-'fiii). <1. [< a, ((*•-> + ./„/.] ne»t 

sackaget, [yw. siichuu r. n, < V. ,.acaii/< r j ..j, , ,nx,pc 3 ivlM.-laii Ara'os licM. 

(= It. MedCiigiiirc, JIL. .uccuijn;). pilliigf, < ^ aap.,m,i, 111 , 1 . 1 , II, col. 

p.llag.t.g: .sea .arhujc, „.] To .sack; gack-hoist (sak'hoint), An a.laptalion o£ 

tljo wliecl and axle to form a continuous lioi.st 


lug u ailed. When thu rc«|Ulted weight U in the Lag, o\rlr froo P-wf ♦»- 

the bCeelyard cuts olf thu ftupply :uttom.itic.Uly. SaCK-trC0 (S.lk tre), ». An Last iJUllAll tree, 


,lH(iat'is tojicaria, speeifioully identical with 
the upas-tree, though formerly separated and 
known a.s J. innoxh/, J, .saccictoni, etc. Lengths 
of Its h-irk siHe r bo.iklng and he.iting are turned liiilde out 
without Bplllling. and used oa a sack, .i fectiou of wood 
K-ing left as a bottom. 

sack-winged fsak'wingd), a. Xoiing the bats 
of tho genus AV/ccopfiryx (wliieh ^ee). 

oil sacking or phiudoring; pillaging; ravaging, saclesst, f/. ^see sacklt-^i. 

Sacodcs (.sii-kOMe?.), n. [NE. (Lc Conte, lS.nl), 
< Or. 0 (i\of, a shield, -f* r/Jcc, Ibrm.] A genus 


pillage. 

Those songs of the dolorous di'CoiiiIUs iii h.itfalle, and 
other desolations in warre, or of towne-s sncca jed and hub- 
uerted. were song by the remnant of the at my oner- 
throwen, with gre.it bkrlkings and outcries. 

, Pnttoiiham, Arto of Eng Toeole (ed. Arber), p. (kt, 

sackale'ver, u. See.s(/m>/ciY/. 
sack-barrow (sak'bar''6), ». A kind of bar- 
row’ much used for moving saclts in granaric.s 
or on barn-tioors from one point to another, 
and for loading goods in ship.s. Hoe cut under 
truck. 

sack-bearer (sak'bai-'fT), ». Any bombycid 
moth of the family lUnchidw, whose larva car- 
ries for protection a silken case to which bits 
of gras.y, leaves, or twigs are attached; a bas- 
ket-worm. See cut under baq-iconu. 
sackbut (sak'but), ». [Also saebnt, satjhut ; < 
F. saquebute, OF. saqucltoutc, s(tchcbnuit\A sack- 


for raising .sacks and bales in warehouses, 'ihe 
wheel 1.1 turned by an cndlcBii chain, while the hoieting- 
ge.ir la passed over the julc, either ralhliig the weight at 
one bide and desceiulliig siiiiiiU.int'uusly for a new load 
ut the other, or being bimply wound on a drum, 
sack-holder (sak'hoFdcr), ;i. Olio who or that 
wliich liold.s a sack; specilicuUy, a device for 
liolding a sack open for tho reception of grain, 
salt, or tho like, con.sisting of a .standard sup- 
porting a ring willi a boruited edge, 
sacking! (sakMng), n. [< .snW.l + -im/i.J A 
coarso fabric of licmp or llax, of which sacks, 
bag.s, etc., art* made: also u.sed for other pur- 
poses whero .strength and durability an* re- gacolri'osq.T. fs*ik.r>-MosQO 
.iuir«l. Compare ..art,,,,, m Is 

Sacoslossai (.ak^-glos'e), j,/. [SL..< Or. 


of beetles of the family 
L'UphonidiV, erected by I.e- 
conlo for tliree Xorlli 
American form.s havingtlie 
last joint of tho maxillary 
palpi acute, antcnnie sub- 
serruto, body regularly el- 
lijitieal, moderately eou- 
vex, and tlie thorax .‘-emi- 
cireular, nroduciMi over tho 
head, ami strongly relioxed 
ut tlie margin, as S. thora- 
cica, Tho grvvup is now in- 
cluded in the larger genu.s 
ll€lodc'<. 



Pve, .MurdciH in thu Uuu ^ioigue. 


but (OF . sadicboiilc, ML. sacabuUt, 11 kind of sacking'^ (sak'iiig), 11 . [Verbal 11 . of r.] 

pike), _ bp. sacabuche (nuut.), also sackbut, Tho act of plundoringorpillaging, afterstorm- 
trombone, a tubo or pipe serving for .a pump, ing and taking, as a hoiiso or a city. 

T saquchiixo, a sackbut; origin sacking-bottomcd (sak'iug-bot'uiml), m Hav- 

(lonbttul; perhaps orig. a densjye name, ‘that ing a sheet of sacking stretched between tho 

rails, as tin old-fashioned bedstead, to form a 
support for the mattress. 

Now sackiny-boltom'd lIcdHte.ida at !!<. a ploco. 

(plated in ..t^7don'« Social Ufo in Itoiguof (jucun Anne, 

^ ll. 75. 

A mi'dieval mubioal instniineiitof the trumpet Backless (siik'les), a. [AUo (Be.) siiil:le,i!) ; < 
lamiiy, liaving a long bent tube with a movable ME. .sffWr.v, saeJess, sacic.'t, innocent, < AS. sne- 
slid« .so thiit tho vibrating column of air could leas (z= Icol. saklauss = Sw, .saklus — Dun. .saqcs- 
bo v.trmd in length and tho pitch of tlie tone hV.v), without contention, rpiiot, jieacoable, < 
changed, as in the modern trombone. Thu word strife, eoiituiitioii, guilt, also a cause, iaw- 


wlii(;li exhausts tlie cliest or belly,’ < Sp. sacar, 
draw out, extract, empty (= OF. .sarqurr, draw 
out hastily), + bueJn . tho maw. «*rop. stomacli; 
peril. I ns < OHG. J)ub MIIG. Jjiich, G. Iniuvh, belly, 
= OEG, hue = AS. hue, lielly : see bouk^, bidk^.] 


a sliield, + a tongue.] In Ge- 

genbauFs .sy.‘>tcm of olussilieatiou, a divi.«.ion 
of opisthobrnncliiato gastropods, represented 
by such genera as Elysia, Limapoutta, and PJa- 
cobranvhus: an inexacl.synonym oi AbrunchiaUt 
or Apncu.da, and of PcUihraurliiata (which see), 
sacola, u. The common kiliitish, mniuniycliog, 
or salt-water minnow, I''iuiduhis Jicttroclifus, 
[Florida.] 

saCQUO (sale), u. [A psoudo-F. spelling of F. 
sac, a bag: .see saclA.] See saeJA, 4 and o. 
sacra!, plural of sacrum. 
sacra- (^sa'krlj), u.; pi. sacnc (-kro). [NIj. (sc. 
arlcria),(. L. sacni, fom. of saccr, sacred: seo 
.v/erm//.] Asaeral artery— Sacramcdla.Uiu mld- 
dly Baersd urterj’- This Isa camparutlvcJy Inelgnulcaut.ar- 
tury In man, lu-isiiii; at tho biiurcatiun ut tho commun ill- 



sacra 

acs; It represents, however, the real continuation of tlie 
abdominal aorta, and is mucli larger in some animals, 
sacral^ (sa'kral), a. and ik [< NL. saentm 4- -alJ] 

1. a. Of or pertaining to the sacrum.— sacral 

angle, tiie snlicncy of tlie sacral prominence; the acute 
angle, presenting antcriorl)’, between the base of the sa- 
crum and the body of the last lumbar vertebra, specially 
marked in man.— Sacral arteries, arteries distributed to 
the anterior surface of tlie sacrum and thecocej’x. Lateral 
sacral arteries^ usually two in number on each side, arising 
from the posterior division of the intcinal iliac. Middle 
sacral artery, or saerromedian artery, a branch arising from 
tlie furcation of the aorta, and a vestige of the primitive 
comillion of that vessel, descending along the middle line 
to terminate in Lusclika’s gland. Also called sacra.— 
SacralcanaL ScecanaZi.— Sacralcomua, Scecornua 
o/Mef(icn<m,undercornn.— Sacral curve or curvature 
the curved long axis of the sacrum, concentric with tliat 
of the true pelvis. Jt varies much in dilTerent individuals 
and dilfers in the two sexes.— Sacral flexure, the curve 
of tlie rectum corresponding to the concavity of the sacrum 
and coccyx.— Sacral foramina. Scc/oranmn.— sacral 
ganglia. See Sacral glands, four or five 

lymphatic glands lying In the liollow of the sacrum, in the 
folds of the mcsorectum behind the rectum. — Sacril in- 
dex, the ratio of the breadth to the length of the sacrum 
multiplied by 100.— Sacral plexus. Scepferwj*.— Sacral 
prominence or protuberance, the promontorj' of the 
sacrum.- Sacralrib, Sec rifii.- Sacral veins, the >pna* 
comites of tho 8.acral arteries. The lateral taeral rniut 
form, by their communication with one another and witli 
the two middle sacral s, a plexus over the .anterior surface of 
the sacrum. Tlie 7ni‘rfd/c sacral m'lW arc two veins w liich 
follow the course of the middle sacral artciy.and terminate 
In the left common Iliac vein or at the junction of the ili- 
acs.— Sacral vertebrse, those vcrtebim which unite to 
form a sacrum, usually live in number in man. They 
range in number from the fewest i>ossibIc (tno) to more 
than twenty. In animals with the higher mimbera. espe- 
cially birds, many of these ankylosed bones are really lior- 
rowed from other parts of the spinal column; they are 
collectively known as/alse s.acnil vertebree, and distinc- 
tively as/u7n&o?acrnf and vrosacral. (.'^ee these words, and 
facrrtri«m2.) In a few mammals (cetaceans and slreni- 
ans, without hind limbs), many reptiles (serpents, etc.), 
and most tlshcs, no s.'icml vertebne arc recognimhle .as 
such. See cuts under spine, saerinn, and <farrfiriw)/i5. 

II. »; A sacral vertebra. Abbre\nate(J iV. 
sacralgia (sit-kralMUl), ji. [NL., < .'iacrum 4- 
Gr. a?.} 05 *, pain.] Pam in tlie region of tho sa- 
crum. 

sacrament (sak'ra-raout), ii. [< AIE. .vacra- 
7)ic»ff sacrcj/Wfit, K Of', fiarramrvt, sagramcniy 
sacroment, an oath, consecration, F. Sdcrcvinitf 
consecration, OF. vernacularly saircmcnt, sere- 
vicntj serrouenfi F. servient, an oath, = Pr. 
sagravieVf sacrament, sennent = Sp, Pg. sacra- 
inento =s It. sacramenta, sagvamcnto s= D. G. 
Dan. Sw. salcramcnt, < L. sneramentum, an en- 
gagement, military oath, LL.(ecclcs.) a mysteiy, 
sacrament, < sacrarc, dedicate, consocrato, ren- 
der sacred or solemn: see Aacrcl.] if. An oath 
of obedience and fidelity taken by Poraan sol- 
diers on enlistment; hence, any'oatli, solemn 
engagement, or obligation, or ceremony that 
binds or imposes obligation. 

Hereunto the Lord oddeth the P.iinbow, a new 
nt^nf, to scale his incrcifull Couennnt witli tlio earth, not 
todrowne the same any more. Vurcha^, rilgriinnge, p. 42. 

Kow sure tills (loublfull causes right 
Can Iiardly but by Sacrament be tridc, 

Spenser, F, Cl., V. 1. 23. 

Tlicre cannot lie 

A fitter drink to make tliis sanction in. 

Here I begin the #acr«m<*nf to nil. 

IJ. Jonsnn, (atillne, i. 1. 

2. In thcol., an outward and visible sign of in- 
ward and spiritual grace; more particularly, a 
solemn religious ceremony en,ioiiied by Christ, 
or by the church, for the spiritual henefit of 
tho church or of individual Christians, hy wliich 
their special relation to him is created or fre.sh- 
ly recognized, or their obligations to him are 
renewed and ratified, in the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Greek Cliurch there arc seven sacraments — name- 
ly, baptism, confirmation, the eucliarist, penance, holy 
orders, matrimony, and (In the Roman Catholic Churcli) 
extreme unction or (In the Greek Church) unction of the 
sick, Protestants In general acknowledge but two sacra- 
ments, baptism and tlie Lord’s .Supper. Tlie dlflerencu of 
view as to the v.alue or significance of sacraments is more 
important liian tho (Uffcrencc as to tliclr true number. 
In general It maybe said that there are three opinions 
respecting them: (a) that tho sacrament is a means of 
grace acting directly upon the heart and life, “a sure and 
certain means to bring peace to our souls " {Bishop tlay. 
Sincere Christian); (/>) that the sacrament, though not 
ill Itself the means of f^ce, is ncvertlieless a solemn rati- 
fication of a covenant between God and tlic individual 
soul ; (c) lliat the saemment Is simply a visible repre- 
sentation of something Bpirltunl amf invisible, and that 
the spiritual or invisible reality may bo wanting, in whicli 
case the symbol Is without spiritual value or significance. 
The first view Is held by the Roman Catholics, the Greeks, 
and some in the Anglican communion ; the second by most 
Protestants; the third by the Zwingllans, the Socinlans, 
and, in modern times, by some of thcortliodox churches, 
especially of the Congregational denominations. Tho Qua- 
kers, or Friends, reject altogether the doctrine of the sac- 
larnents. 

In a word. Sacraments are God’s secrets, discovered to 
none but his own people. 

UooTeer, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
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The Fathers, by an elegant expression, call tho blessed 
Sacraments the extension of the Incarnation. 

Jer. Taylor^ Worthy Communicant, i. 2. 

Nothing tends more to unite mens hearts than joyning 
togetlier in the same Prayers and Sacraments. 

StiUingfieel, Sermons, II. vi. 
3. The eucharist, orLord^s Supper: used with 
the definite article, and without any qualifjdng 
word. 

There oflred first Melchisedeche Bred andlVjm to ourc 
Lord, in tokene of the Sacremeni that was to coraene. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 87. 

The Bishop carried theSaeratnent, even his consecrated 
wafer cake, betwixt the Images of two golden Angels. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 38, sig. D. 
Adoration of the blessed sacrament. See adoration. 
—Benediction of the blessed sacrament. See ben- 
^diction.— Eccleslastlcfd sacraments, confirmation, 
penance, orders, matiimoiiy. and unction (of tlie sick). 
Also called lcs\er sacraments , — Exposition of tbe sac- 
rament. ScM exposition , — Sacrament Of tbe altar, the 
eucliarist. 

sacrament (sak'ra-ment), v, t. [< sacrament , «.] 
To bind by an oath. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

When desperate men have saeramented themselves to 
destroy, God can prevent and deliver. 

Ahp Laud, Works, p. 80. 

A few people at convenient distance, no inatterhowbad 
company— tlie«e and tliesc only, shall be your life's com- 
panions • an<l all those who are native, congenial, and by 
many an oath of the he.*\rt saeramented to you, are gradu- 
ally and totally lost. Smerson. Prose Works, II. 4C1, 

sacramental (sak-ra-mcn'tal), a. and n, [< 
ME. sacranieutat, < OF. (anil F.) sncramcnial, 
mcramcnivl = .Sp. Pg. sacramental r= It. sacra- 
mcntalc, < LL. sacramcutalis, sacramental, < L. 
mteramentum, an engagement, oath, sacrament: 

sacrament.'] 1. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
constituting a sacrament; of the nature of a 
sacrament; used in tho sacrament: as, sacra- 
mental rites or elements; sacramental union. 
51y soul is like a bird, . . . daily fed 
With sacred wine and sacramental bread. 

Qworfes, Emblems, V. 10. 

But as there Is a sacramental feeding and a spiritual 
feeding, and ns tho 8)>lritual is the nobler of the two, and 
of chief concern. . . I conceive It will he proper to treat 

of tills first. Waterland, M’orks, VII. 101. 

2. Bound or consecrated by a sacrament or 
oath. 

And trains, by cv'ry rule 
Of holy dieciidlnc, to glorious war 
llie sacramental liost of God s elect I 

CoicjXT, Task, IL 340. 

3. In anc. Horn. Iniv, of or pertaining to the 
pledges deposited by tho parties to a cause he- 
loro entenng upon litigation. 

lie (tlic alien) could not sue by the Action, 

n mode of litigation of which the origin mounts up to the 
vcr>' inf.incy of civilisation. Maine, Ancient I^aw, p. 4S. 
Sacramental communion, communion by actual bodily 
maiiducation of the ciiclmrlstlo elements or species : dis- 
tinguished from sjnntual communion, or communion in 
will and intention at times when the communicant is un- 
aiilcor ritually unfitted to communicate sacramentally.— 
Sacramental confession. Sec coi\fcs.<fion. 

II. n, 1. A rito analogous to but not includ- 
ed among tlio recognized sacraments. 

At Ester tyme, all the prestos of the same Giltle, with 
dyuers otlicr, be not sufllclcnt to inyiiystcr the sacramcn tes 
and saeramentallcs vnlo the sryde pcaplc. 

English E. T. S.), p. 217. 

It [the baptism of John] was a srtcram^'nfaf disposing to 
the baptism and faitli of (.'lirist. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1833), I. 03. 

Sums of money were allowed by tlic ordinaries to bo 
exacted by the parsons, vicar.<», curates, ami parish prk-sts 
even for thc6.acmrncnt6and weramenfafs of llolyOlmrch, 
which were sometimes denied until tho payment was 
made. It. ir. Dixon, Illst. Church of Eng., ii. 

2. pi. Certain instruments or materials used in 
a sacrament, or ceremonies connected with a 
sacrainoiit. 

These words, cup and testament, . . , be saernmenfaf^. 

Bp. Morion, Discharge of Imputation, p. 80. {Latham.) 

sacramentalism (sak-ra-men'tal-izm), n, [< 
sacramental 4- -tsw.] Tho doctnno that thoro 
is in tho sacraments themselves by Chri.st’s in- 
stitution a direct Bpiritiml efficacy to confer 
grace upon tho recipient. 

sacramontaliat (sak-rn-meiFtal-ist), n. [< sac- 
ramental 4- -ist.] Olio who holds tho doctrine 
of sacramentalism. 

sacramentally (sak-ra-men'tal-i), adv. After 
the manner of a sacrahient. 

sacramentarian (sak^ra-men-ta'ri-nn), a, and 
n, [< sacramcniary 4- -o«,] I. a'. 1. Sacra- 
raentary; pertaining to a sacrament or sacra- 
ments. — 2. Pertaining to sacramontarians. 

In practice she Ithc Church of England] gives larger 
scope than the Presbyterian Churches to the sacramenta- 
rian principle. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 1C5. 

II, n. If. One who holds that the sacraments 
arc more outward signs not connected with any 


sacration 


spiritual grace, in the sixteenth century this name 
was given by the Lutherans and afterward by English re- 
formers to the Zwinglians and Calvinists. 

2. A saeraraentalist. 

sacramentarianism (sak'^ra-men-ta'ri-an-izm), 
n. [< sacramcn larian 4- -ism.] Sacramenta- 
rian doctrine and practices: often used oppro- 
briously to indicate extreme views with refer- 
once to tho nature, value, and efficacy of the 
sacraments. 

His account of the advance of sacerdotalism and sacra- 
menfarianism, Athcnecum, No. 2863, p. 335. 

sacramentary (sak-ra-men'ta-ri), a. and n. 
[= F. sacramentaire = Sp. PgVit. sacramenta- 
rio, n. ; < ML. **sacramentaruis, adj., as a noun 
sacramcntariiis, a sacramentarian, sacramcn- 
tarium, a seiwicc-hook, < LL. sacramentumf sac- 
rament: see sacrament.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a sacrament or sacraments. — 2, Of 
or pertaining to sacramentarians. 

II. 11 .; pi. sacramentarics (-riz). 1. An office- 
book formerly in nse, containing the rites and 
prayers connected with the several sacraments 
(the eucharist, baptism, penance, orders, etc.) 
and other rites. The (Sreek euchology is a 
similar book. See missal. 


The Western, as compared with the Oriental .Saeramcn- 
(ariee, have been remarkable in all ages for the boldness 
with which the disposition of the several parts has been 
varied. Jl. IT'. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 

2t. Same as sacramentarian, 1. 

It scemeth therefore much amiss that against them 
wliom they term Sacramenfaries so many invective dis- 
courses are made. tiooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 07. 

Gelaelan, Gregorian, Leonine Sacramentaxy. See 
the adjectives. 

sacramentizef (sak'ra-men-tiz), v. i. [< sacra- 
ment 4- -iso.] To administer the sacraments. 

Ministers made b 5 r Presbyterian government in France 
and the Low Countries were owned and acknowledged by 
our Bishops for lawfully ordained fur all intents and pur- 
poses, both to preach and sacramentize. 

Fuller, Cii. Hist., XI. v. 05. 

sacrarimni (sa-kriT'ri-um), h. ; pi. sacraria (-i^. 
[L., a place for the keeping of sacred things, a 
sacristy, shrine, etc., < sacer, consecrated, sa- 
cred: soosncrci.] 1. InSom.antig^.i (o) Anysa- 
eredorconseorated . 

retired place; any • 

place where sacred 
objects were de- 
posited, ns that 
connected with the 
Capitoline temple 
whore wore kept 
tlie processional 
chariots; some- 
times, a locality 
whore a statue of 
an emperor was 
placed. (6) A sort 
of family chapel in 
private houses, in 
which tho images 
of tho Penates were 
kept. — 2. That part 
of a church where 
file altar is situ- 
ated; the sanctu- 
ary; the chancel. 

Bacrar’um^ (sa- 
kra'ri-um), n.\ pi. 
mcraria{-\i). [NL., 

< sacru7)i -P -arhwi,'] 

In ornith,, tho com- 



Saernrium and Entire Pelvis of a 
Dircl (the common fowl). Upper figure, 
side view ; lower fi(;ure. top view. 
Sm, sacranum (in lower fipiirc the let- 
ters at the two ends of it; in uiiper 
fijpjre 5m points to bodies of dorsolum- 
bar vertebra ankylosed in the sa- 
crum): It, ilium; Is, ischium; pubis; 
/im, acetabulum (the line extends to 
the nntitrochantcrj : the vacuity behind 
the ncetabuhini is the ihosciatic fora- 


, t, men, correspontUnK to the s.icroscl.itic 

plCX sacrum OI any notch of a mammal; the vacuity be- 
Itirrl nrirtcicfirirr nf low the acetabulum corresponds to the 
Uira, consisuug OI obturator foramen of a mammal. 

(iorsolumbar or 

lumbosacral and of urosaeral vertebra), as well 
as of sacrals proper. The snerarium is ankylosed with 
the ilia and these with the ischin. in such manner that 
usually the sacrosciatic interval liich exists in a mammal 
is converted into an ilioscintic foramen. Coues. Sec also 
cuts under epiplcura and sacrum. 

sacraryt (sak'ni-ri), n. [< ME. sacraryc, < OF. 
sacrairic, sacraire = Sp. Pg. sagrario = It. sa- 
crario, < L, sacrarium, a place for the keeping of 
sacred things: see sacrarium'^.] A holy place. 

The purified heart Is God’s sacrarif, his sanctuary', his 
house, his heaven. Bev. T. Adawp, Works, 1. 250. 

sacratef (sfi'krat), v. t. [< L. sacratus, pp. of 
sacrarc, dedicate, consecrate: seo sacrc^. Of. 
consecrate, desecrate, execrate.] To consecrate. 

Tlie marble of some monument sacrated to learning. 

Waterhouse, Apology (1053), p. 61. 

sacrationf (Sil-hra'shon), 11. {ililj.sacraiioiii-), 
consecration, dedication, < L. sacrarc, conse- 
crate; seo 5rtcm(i).] Consecration. 

Why then should It not as well from Has ho avoided as 
i the c 


from t 


) otlier find a sacration? 


Feltham, Resolves. 
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sacre 

sacre^t (Eri'k6r), v. /. [< ME. samn, salccrcn, < 
OF. (and F.) sacrcr = Pr. OSp. Pg. sagrnr = It. 
sagrarc, sncrnrc, < L. siicriirc, render sacred, 
consecrate, < saccr, sacred. Cf. sacriitc, and see 
sncrcil, orig. the pp. of .s-ncrrl. Prom the same 
source arc nit. E. sacrament, sacrifice, sacrilege, 
sacristan, sexton, sacerdotal, consecrate, dese- 
crate, ohsccratc, etc.] To hallow; dedicate; de- 
vote; sot apart; consecrate. 

Tlmn Vtcr went to loRres, (ind alio the prelates of the 
cherchc, and ther was he wemf and ciowned. 

.VerfwtCi:. i:. T. S.), 1. f>7. 

Amongst other rcllques the Monkes nhew'd ns is the 
Holy Amiionle, the Paine wH» that which fncrca their 
Kind's at llhenies, this heing the one that anoynted Hon. 
IV. Ih'dim, Dlarj', .lunu 0, 101 i. 

sacre^t (siVker), [ME., < OF. sncrcy a conse- 
cration, snered service, < sdcro'y consecrate: 
see sacrc"^, r.] A snered solemnity or service. 
J-'or the feast and for the fnrr('. 

Thr Ifle of Ln(}{rs, 1. 2i:iri. 

sacre-, ». See snher'^. 

sacred (sa'kred), ( 1 . [< ME. stirred, i-sanrdf pp, 
of .vr/rrca,renderholy : see.vorrcl.] 1. Hallowed, 
consecrated, or made holy hy association with 
divinity ordivine thin^rs. or hy solemn relitrious 
ceremony or sanction; set a]uirt, dedicated, or 
a]>propriatei! to holy or ndi^iotis pnrjioses or 
service; retrarded as holy or under <livine pro- 
tection: as, a .*>v/rrM/ jduce; i\ sttrn d t\i\y stirnd 
s(*rvi(‘e; the stirrttf lotus. 

Whan the hamntiP Pancli Arthur cunijnee, thrl ilri^sid 
nlle hern a-t'ejri hyin fur that he «a^ a k\n;;e a nu\nl«Ml 
and parred .UrrOn (H. H. 1'. S.), {. 110. 

.■'(frrrtt klnir, 

He tleaf fu hlx knu« n nj.dlee. 

i'vnl, 1‘erklri Warlack. til t 

When the S'lcrnt vj,ip relnni^ fnun l>el<'«, and !•* t« le 
^'^lphcd as cnlerlin: lni«* i«*rl, ina\ im* he at p« air* and 
ready! 'I'hnrKrniu, riilKp, xMl 

2. Dovoteil. dr'dicated, or uonsccratml with 
pioii.s ortllial intmil : \Nifli to • a^', a monument 
siirrttl fo tlie memory of some <mr-. 

A teaiidc rnrrnt tn the qiUM n uf ho e 

Ilnjiiru, J‘.vl and \rc It 

3t. Devoted to rlestnieiion or infam\ ; e\oeni- 
hle; accurserl; infamous. [A Ealiuivni J 
(I fi^rrfd htini:' r uf ainldtlum nilndi'* 

And tinj-dent d< •■Ire nu n (<• nine ’ 

S/.-n'-'r I </ . \ III 1 

.s' irrr ! n. 

In > llhnj ninl \ etl'.;' Un i' « nti*-* er 

.s/. K Til .\nd 11 I l.’u 

.s'jrrr f Ihir't uf iJ.dd 1 n- id 111 . 

4. < If «*r (u-rtaintne to rohejMn t.r <li \ in<' i huiu'' ; 
relating; t«r the Srr\ ler- or V. ill uf the dull s . op- 
jii»‘.cd to '( I II fit I am! jir'iidiii a-, --i - 1 1 il mu-ie : 

'III It d hisior\ 

In llu Ir firrcl IkkiI . , ..r Kah ruhr-* (li> i ••rdalin 1 Tli it 
their mini ^ pliuuld he urltti n ,Ul< r Ih' Ir 'i« ah 

/’( re'. •« I it/f iin u'l . p . 

Miilt «llli llie lioe <if / irrc I ‘■•u,: 

V\’t. 1 . I' I . ill J • 

5. Entitled to eonsid' r.iiioii. ruspu. i, or ii‘\» r- 
eiiee; m*t to hu t li.om'hl Iu--1 \ lre.it<d oj- iti- 
1 ruded Upoli : \ uljur.lhlr. 

Tin re l» I* 'iiu lliltr».w I -r. d In ml*' r) tu ^'r^^t and f:i»ud 
inlnd« .'''frU .sjM « S<> i'*’ 

llli a »uiil til It t > « I f« n tile ‘tin;: 

1 If •urrua , ‘urriia I* .w t''r<-d lliin.; 

t' l;» tiri an 'it I :Ui 

Tu a ft ith( r-hr.dni d pcIukiI iJtrl not Id in.’ I* r ifri* t 

t'/.'irl •!'' I'.n n' . N llli ttt, xs 

Hence — G. To hu lo’jif in \ lolatu ; not to he \ io 
iateil, profaned, or made eouimon; iiiNiohito. 

I.tt thy ualhs 1 m fjcrfl 

Sir T Urnsrnr- « lirl«t 'fur ill l'» 

Til'' cirri'll rl'jlit.'^ uf prujM rtj are !«> he i:u:ird( <1 at « i i.r> 
jujlnt. 1 c til them f-irre I hei aioe, if tli') are nnpru 
tteted ali other rlchtn Imuiiie loirthh ■« ur \i»lumr> 

S'l ri/. ^ll*L \\ ritln;:", ji. .'*U» 
7. Not amenahle to [miiislnjiunl ; enjoyino mj. 
iiiunity: as, l!ie kin;;'s jiersou is .suend. s,';. 
cred ape or monkey, a penmuiiliheculil anj mimlMr 

of the penns S-mttnjnl/irrnr. I he anlmvl lu uhKh Hie 
name Pfaclali^ ai>}di(«ii (he hinnm-inur (tiltlln^ inun. 
ke) uf India, .s rntrUnf. Thi- iianir al‘u < \ti ml'< lu p'lHir 
uth'-r monl..ejR ahleh reeihe phnllrir atleiitiomi, lo llie 
hiindi r or rh<-'iiH mac;w|Ue, }farnrun rlimit, and Hit I il.i- 
jK»ln. See cuts under nitrUut and 

Sacred ax, bamboo, bean, h--- tiu nunns —Sacred 
baboon, the hamadryad, hitmailnim, xn 

cniti din r.;r> fit and uf ten pcnlplnri dun l<imh4 and mumi- 
nient':. Thii iinlrn kl pi o i d an impurtant p irt in pti-in 
thculuirj and prle'tcraft. — Sacrcd bark. 4 oi ir.i PTuT.id I 
hark, .see MrU' — Sacrcd bCOtlC, an Huoiitlan peirih, 
Scariib/ru* ficcr, held p icrcd In anthiult) .See rrttrah, 
and ciitp nndi r Sriirnh.ru/ iirul C'u/'n» — Sacrcd cat, the 
houBe-cat of r,tr>pl. furmerly \enemled in that eutintr) as 
the rrpre-enlatikuuf the f;udde«<i P.olit, ainl mummied In 
vast nnrnhcrfi at Hnli.istli. 'J he “ cat cenuli i ks ' recent 1> 
fijieneil at this place Ino c fnriilphed pu maiij uf tin le oh- 
jecU that tin*}' Invu hecumc of commercial value as a fer- 
tilizer. Thirt kind of cat i« al«j lnterc«tinK as ImllcatInK 


tho orlpin of the present domestic cats from the FeUs 
manicutatus of Iliippell, a native of Abyssinia. This is a 
true feline, apparently first domesticated in Egypt. Tlio 
animal whose classic name (alAoupoc) lias commonly been 
translated enf was quite different, being cithern musteline 
or a viverrinc. See yElurm, caH. — Sacred college, fig, 
fir. Sec tho nouns.— Sacrcd fish, the miz<lch, oxyidiynch, 
or inomiyreof the Hilc, Mormi/nisoxjir/it/nchus, venerated 
and mununied hy tho nnclunt Egyptians for the reason 
stated under J/orwwm*. Some other fishes of the same 
river were akso hehl in icliglous esteem, as the clectiical 
catfish, Malaptrniruit dcclricutt, and the hichfr, Polupte- 
rits Inchir. .sonic such fish stirmoiints tlic he.ad of Isis 
ill some of lier representations. See cut under Malaji- 
trrurm .— Sacrcd pcography. See geotjraphu .— Sacred 
glosscG. Heart, history. Sec heart, hntorij.— Sa- 
crod ibis, Jins rcUtjiom, venerated and tiiuminicd by the 
Efryptlans. Seecut under i7/»>.— SacrcdlotUB,AV/«wif/i*Mm 
fih'ctonnn. Sec/«fnj», 1 —Sacrod majesty t, a title oneo 
applied to the klnga of England. — Sacred music, music 
of a religious ehmacter or connccteil with religious wor- 
ship; opposed to Bcrufnrwiim'r.— Sacrcd placc, In ci'n'f 
foir, the place where a person Is hurled.— Sacrcd Nature. 
See r»/fi/rc. = Syn. Sacrctl, //oft/. Ilobj is stronger and 
more ah*volute tnnii anj wonl of cognate ineaiiing. That 
which Ih farred may deii\e its sanction from man; tlmt 
w hlch is hidii lias Its sanctity directly fnun (lod or ns con- 
nected with idm. Hence wc sneak of tin* //oft/ Hihle, ami 
theformf wriilngstif the lllinltis. HewhoIsAo/i/iHabso- 
liilelj or e’.Kentlally free from sin; ntcred Is not a word 
tif jo'rsonal character. The opjMtsite t*f holtj is or 

iriVAev/; {hat of tnerrd is trndar, pro/atu\ or common. 
SiTCrcdly {sn'krml-U), udv. In a sacrod manner, 
(o) WItli due reverence: religlonsl) : as. to ol»serve the 
Sahh'vth^urm//i/; (he day Is/urrcd/t/kept. (t) Invlnlnhly; 
strlctlj to oliserve one's wonl tncrrdhj ; a secret to 
lie fncrrdlu kept. 

sacrodncss(MVkre<l-nes), w. [< sarred + -ac.c.v.] 
'I’ll** state or olmr:ictt*r of being sacred, in any 
sense. 

sacrett (MVkret), It. [< OF. snert (, dim. idsttrre, 
snker : see.s/;/./ r*.] In /n/coan/, same wh salt ret. 
sacrific* (sn-krif'ik). <t. [= Eg* D- sitcrijlai, < 
I i. .'■itrnfinis, pert aining t o sucriiice. < saerijirttrv, 
‘'(KTitiee: see .sorn/t/.J Kmj»loyed in sacrifice. 
dtdiustm. 

sacrific- (s:i*krif'ik). n. f< NE. .'tMTam, sacrum, 
+ E. /iVu', < /</<v r< , mak«‘.] In nun/., entering 
into tin* coinpo'^ition of the sacrum: as. a ,v<i- 
irthV Vertebra, flviin*.] 

sacrificablof (sa-knri-ka-bll, a. f= Sn. .voerf- 
fmddt = I’g. vqenhVnrt/. us .‘■orn/iVI + -tddf 
( ’apnblo of being ofTored in sacritiee. 

Aliliuuch lilsi.fi pill dkVj vu« run getienillv fur the v»uril" 
" \ « r Blnll » uitM for til." e , >« t ml/tit it tu* re 

• tr.kliM d Iti t!u‘ •• o»* . fur v» lnt*u, v« r wn* tarnt cr<dl/, ami 
jietiv Mit'J* et to Irvvi full Imtnu] it fun 

Sir T tlr.nrnr, VnU*. I'.rr , v. It. 

sacrifical i^ud.nf'i-Kall. n. [< 1 ,. sitm/tnih', 

|u rt:uiung to •.niTiiieu, < 'orn/jcoiv , s.ieritiee: 
sue 'ocn/i/.j >:iine O'- 'orri/ic^. 
sacrificailt l^ad.nf'l-Kont). n. f< E. 'tim/i- 

r/inif-.', ppr. of .-/o ri/o /O'/', sneritieu: s«m’ .vor- 
nf.ri .] ( thf uho oib-r*' a '-aeniieo. 

Hum* r did Im II' \»- tin r« w « fe c» rt dii < vil d* mmo, w ho 
t<--k jik »Mif« tn fnnu 4 and nldiMir^uf f leillli • • . and th »l 
tlu \ w« f'* !• «d\. t « .» r« w.ifd, tu gra'If) th* # <*.tnf4 

V4 itii th* *1* -'tm tl -11 *'f .'inv p i un. If tIu v bu d* *!r* *1 It. 

Unllurrll. Miliinpiunu 1 . p 10 ; 

Sacrificati ‘•aK'n-ti-Ka'Iik a. ;»/. (E.. j*rop. 

I'p. pi. «»f ''•tn iiinirt . •-:ieiiriee: v.-»* .vorn/Mv.) 
in t lo‘ tnihi ehurrh. t ’liri'-liatis w bo saonlieotl in 
I* lids in time*, nf per'^'-eiit mn, but returned to tho 
•'hureh when the porvoeiitinn ua'* ended, and 
ui-ru r« < oivo«l O'* penil*-nt-. 

Sacrificationt l‘•:l!.^n-^i-KlVshpn), n. {< E. ^or- 

n /ffvrfo»( a saeritieo. < .yiirn ttmri , saenlHo: 
•-••o -orr////. J The net nf ‘•aerilieing. 

0 ‘on’ fim-i* thrun.:h th** will of I am Ihv f.vtlnr, 
nndfinc** t.. Mm I miot »gdn r«‘lL'ii Ih* e, g« m run*>lj 
snlti r till' / irnt r.itfii 

l>r tf'xddr/, I’uf. I** rnm* of the Hlhle, |>. |\. 

sacrificatorf (•-ak'ii-fi-ka lpri. »I. [I.E. stimtU 

c/itiir, < E. .^itrnf'irtirt , saeritieo: see .vnrny//.] 
On*' who otTer^' a sueliliee. 

It indm.: tloTk fore rv Bicrlllce n» nWnnlii'vIde unto fhid. 
nltlo’iieh he Ind It. it b nut pruh dde the prie«ls 

am! wkdumof br.o I v>oii|d lewe luniiittxl It nmi (h.d 
nut urd} in r< /ani i*f the snhj* et or t Krillee ll«elf, hut abo 
the rofur, vitdch the plrtnre nriki s to l>c* Jiptlnli 

.S|> T lirtnrnr, VnIg. I'.rr., v. 14. 

sacrificatory (•'n-Urif'i-kn-tp-ri). u. [= F. sd- 
rnlirdftnn , < ME. “.‘•f/m/iVafonav, < E. sdcriji' 
rtirr, pp. .''denJirtitiiF, sacrifice: see .sarn/}/.] 
( IfTering ‘•acrilice. Slit nrond. 
sacrifice (sak'ri-fis or -fi/.). 11. [< ME. .Kdrrijirr, 

“denti'-f , < OF. (and F.) sdrrtjlrr = Fr. stterUtri 
= Sp. Fg- sdcrifirid = It. .'tdt/rijhioy < li, sacri- 
Jlrnim, a saeritieo, lit. ‘a rendering sacred,’ < 
sftr/r, saiTed, +/(ir/rr, make: see sacrc^ and 
flirt. Cf. sdcri/if.'} 1 . The offering of anything 
to a deity; n eon^ecratory rite. 

f»reat pomp, nnd nirrificr, nnd praises loud 
To iMgkiii. ’ Milton. .M. A., 1. 430. 

2 , That wliicli is sncriticed; specineally, that 
which is eonseerated nnd offered to 11 deity as 


sacrify 

an expression of thanksgiving, consecration, 
penitence, or reconciliation. See offering. 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, w’liich is your reasonable service. 

Horn. xii. 1. 

This way the devil used to evacuate the death of Chiisi, 
that we niiglit liave afllancc in otlier things, as in file dailj 
sacrifice of the priest. Latimer, Sermon of the rioiigh. 

Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice. Milton, P. L., L 303. 

3. Tho destruction, surrender, or giving up of 
some jirizcd or desirable thing in behalf of a 
liigher object, or to a claim considered more 
pressing; the loss incurred by devotion to some 
other person or interest; also, the thing so de- 
voted or given up. 

He made a sacrifice of Ills friendship to his interest. 

Johnson, Diet. 

4. Surrender or loss of profit. [Shopkeepers’ 
cant.] 

Its patterns were In.st year’s, nnd going at a sacrifice. 

Dickens, Chimes, ii. 

Eucharistic sacrifice, sacrifice of the mass, the sac- 
rifice of the iKidy and blood of Christ, which, according 
to the doctrine of the Homan Catholic nnd othercliurchcs, 
the jiricst, in the celebnition of the mass or cucharist, 
otfcMs ns a propitiation for sin nnd ns a means of obtaining 
all graces anil hlesshigs from God. See Itoman Catholic 
Church, under Itoman . — Sacrifice hit, in base-holi, a hit 
nintle hy the hatter not for the purpose of gaining n base 
himself, hilt to eimblo another player already on one of 
the hn.‘>cH to score or to gain a base. 

Bacrifico (sak'n-fiz or -fis), r. ; pret. and pp. 
.'dtrrifcrd, ppr, .vurn'/iV/;;//. [< tdicrificCf «.] i. 

trans. 1. To make an olTcriug or sacrifice of; 
jircscnt ns an expression of thanksgiving, con- 
secration, ponitenoe, or reconciliation. 

From the herd or flock 
Gft sacrtfieinn hnllock, lamb, or kid. 

Milton, r. L., xii. 20. 

2. To surrender, give up, or sufTor to be lost 
or destroyed for the sake of something else. 

My I-ady will he i nmg’d I>eyond Hounds, and saert/tce 
Nelci-, and rortiine, and all at that Conjuncture. 

Confrere, Way of tlie SVorld, Hi. 18. 

Fart) Kirrifier/ man to tin' measure. 

/.'»/irr//';j, Fortune of the llcpuhllc. 

3. To dispos(> of regardless of gain or advaii- 
tngo. [Shopkeepers’ cant.] = SjTi. 1. .^arnVIrr, /m- 
mtlnfr. Hy the original meaidng, rnrrifire might apply 
tu uift ring'* nf any purt. Inil iinmnlale only to sacrinces of 
life • Ihb dlitliietiun still cunllnnts except that, a.s most 
BicrillcfH have hem the ullerlng of life, sacrifiiee him 
<-ufne to Jilt ui that pre«umald>. It Ini'* taken on sevenil 
llgtirdlv e miardng'*, while iuimdate ha* cuine to seem 
a Birung w(.rd. enjua I dl) npprupriite ti* the olferlng of a 
l uge nnmbir uf llve'4 or uf a valuable life, /ninir^afi'fm 
h intnndl) hu pru|dlhtlun, w Idle oirnVirc may he for 
that Uf utdy for wur'-ldj*. 

II. intrmi''. TooiTerujia sacrifice; inakeof- 
fi-ring*' to a deity, especially by the slaughter 
nnd burning of victims, or of soini' i>art of them, 
on nil nltnr. 

■|lnv which /fNTiV f.-(f to the gixl I.mias w’ere arcomitcd 
th'lr V'lm •* .Ma'-tk rV J‘urehn», rilgrnnage. ji. 7^. 

^^hll•t he [.\1* x.imh'r) w:\< /nerii'nii'i tiny f*ll upon 
Idi), ami h ul idmuvi Binothcri d him w ilh Huiighv uf Palm 
tr« • ■» and Citrun tr« c« Mill'Ui, Ati«. lu >almaslus. 

SiTCriflCCr (snlEri-fi-Zer), n. [< t'lirrifirf 4* -e/'l.] 

1 . ( )ne wlio sncTltices. 

llie •hmntli and lat-t pirpccntl'>n geiKTnll.v uf the 
I'hnridi v' .x « mliirlng llu‘ guin rnement uf the I.mperour 
dull. II in*, vHdeh w .is an Idulater. nnd rncnficer to the diuol. 

iiuritirii, I.ilt*p‘(tr. hy Hellowe?, ir»77), p 401. 
I,« t UR Im- fiirnV rcr/, hut not bntcherR. 

.v/.fiA., J. C.. Ii. 1. ir-c. 

2. Si»ecifieidly, a priest. 

So fraud waB u^ed, the rncrifierr's tr.nle, 

I’cMib are more hard to conquer than persuade. 

Driiilen, .Mx. and Achlt., 1. 12:i. 

sacrificial (''ak-ri-fislFal), d. [< sdrrifiriion, 
sacrifice, 4- -id.] Of, pertaining to, or used in 
sucriliee; concerned with sacrilicing; consist- 
ing in or iinduding sacrifice: ns, yncrificidl 
robes; a f'dcriftridt meal. 

Now, tlie nhBervatlon whlchTertnlllan makes upon these 
sncnrlcinl rites is jiertlnent to this rule. 

Jrr. TiM/for, \\ orthy Coniimnilcant. 

sacrificially (sak-ri-fislEal-i), ddv. As regards 
s:ierifiees; after the iimmier of a sacrifice. 

sacrifyf (sak'ri-fi), r. 1 . and t. fME. .ydcriftni, < 
OF. (and F.) .ytirrijirr = Fr. sdrrijivdr, .ujcrifidr 
Z= Sp. Fg. .sdrW/(rdr= It. .''dgrificdrc, i^dcrifican, 
< E. .ydrrificdrr, otter saerifiee (of..'''dcn/(n/,v, per- 
taining to saerifiee), < .'tdctr, sacred, + fdrcrc, 
make. Cf. .ydcrijirr, sdrrificdtion.'] To sacrifice, 
she . . . fiejde that phe wolde sacri/ije, 

And whanne fIu* myghtc hire tyine wel espye, 
rpon the fire of Bacrifico ehc sterte. 

Chnueer, Good Women, 1. ITIS. 

In the whiehe he snerefied first hla hlicsld body nnd his 
MeBsh hy his HiP8lu>ppe lo«cpho tliat he sacrcd with his 
owene hande. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 502. 



sacrilege 

sacrilege (sak'ri-lej), n. [Formerly also sacri- 
ledgc; < ME. sacrilege, sacrilcgge, sacrilcgic,< OF. 
sacrilege, F. sacrilege = Sp. Pg. It. sacrilegio, < L. 
sacrilegiuiii, the rohhing of a temple, stealing of 
sacred things, <s«cn7cpi(s, a snerilegiouB person, 
temple-robhor, < sacer, sacred, + Icgerc, gather’, 
pick, purloin: see sacred and legend.'] 1. The 
violation, desecration, or profanation of sacred 
tilings. Koman Catholics distinguish between sacri- 
Icjiinn immediatum, committed ngaitist that wlilchin and 
o£ itself is holy, and sacTilcftiuni mediahan, committed 
nfrainst that which is sacred because of its associations or 
functions. 

Tliou, that wlatist ydols, or raawmctis, doist sncrilegic^ 
in/ciiy, Jtom. ii. 22. 

Tlie death of Ananias and Sapphira was a punishment 
to vow-breach and sacrilege. 

K Jcr. Taglar^ Works (ed. lui:.), II. asi. 

I durst not tear it (a letter] after it was yours: theieis 
some sacrilege in defacing anything consecrated to jou. 

Donne, Letters, Isxxv. 

Another great crime of near akin to the former, winch 
w as sometimes condemned ami imnished under the name 
of sacrilege, was robbing of graves, or defacing and spoil- 
ing the monuments of the dead. 

Bingham, Anliq. of the Christ. Church, p 

2. In a more specific sense : (<ii) The alienation 
to laymen ov to common piu’poses of that wliich 
has been appropriate«l or consecrated to reli- 
gious persons or uses, (h) The felonious taking 
of any goods out of any chui’ch or chapel, in 
old English law these signillcalions of sacrilege were legal 
terms, and the crimes i-eprcscntcd by them \verc for some 
time punished by death; in the latter sense the word is 
still used, =sS 5 Tl. i)r,«''cratfon, etc. See i>ro/anution. 

sacrilegert (sak'ri-lej-er), ». [< ME. sacrch- 
(jcr; < sacrilege + -c?'-,] A sacrilegious person : 
one who is guilty of sacrilege. 

The king of England fUenrj' VIII.], whomeliefthcPopc) 
had decreed an herctike, scismatike, a wcdlocke breaker, 
a public miirtheror, and a sacrilegcr. 

Ilolinshed, Chron., Hist, .Scotland, an. 

Bacrilegief, ». A Middle English form oi me- 
rilege, 

sacrilegious (sak-ri-le'jus), a. [< sacnlrgc (L. 
sacvUcgiuvi) + -o».v.] Guilty of or involving 
sacrilege; profauo; impious: as, sacnU-gioits 
acts; hands. 

Thou hast abus’d the strictness of this place. 

And otter’d saenlegiotis foul dUgi-acc 
To the sweet rest of these Inlcrred bones. 

FUtchrr, Taithful >heplK'rdcss, ii 2. 
Still green wltli bays eachaucienl altar stands. 

Above the reach of snerilemotis hands. 

Vnj>c, Css.iy on Criticism, I 

ssSyn. Sceprn/rtMuhVm. 

sacrilegiously (sak-ri-ld'jus-li),rrdr. In a ^ac- 
rilogious inaiiiior; with sacrilege. 

sacrilegiousness (sak^ri-lOMus-ues), n. The 
character of being sacrilegious. 

saciilegist (.sak'ri-le-iist), n. [< samUgc + 
-is'f.] Quo who is guilty of sacrilege, [Uare. ] 

The hand of God is still upon the posterity of Antupchuj* 
Epiplianea the sacrilegUt. Hpelvxan, Hist. Sacrilege, § <•. 

sacrilumbal (sa-kri-lum'bal;, a. [< E. saeram, 
sacrum, + Inmhus, loin: soo lumh(ir^.'\ Of or 
pertaining to tlio sacriluinbalis. 

sacrilumbalis (sa-^kri-lum-ba'lis), a.; pl.-sr/crj- 
lumhalcs (-loz). [XL,: sec sacriluDiUai.'] The 
great lumbosacral muscle of the back; (he erec- 
tor spinic. 'ficQ erector. Cones intd s]int< ,\'Ah'i . 

sacrilumbar (su-kri-lum'blir), a. .Same as sa- 
crolninhar. Cones and Shutc, 18M7. 

sacring (sa'kring), ». [I’^ormerly also sncl.-sr- 
ing; \ JIE. sahcrijng, sacringe, snergnge; ver- 
bal n. of sacrci, r.] 1, Consecration. 

The archebisshop luidde ordeyned redy the crowne and 
aeptre, and all that longed to the sacringe. 

.l/crffn (E. E. T. S.), i. lOG. 

At the sacring of the mass, I saw 
The holy elements alone. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

2t. The Host. 

On Friday last, the Tarson of Oxened “being at messc in 
one Parossh Chirchc, cvyn at Icvacion of the sakcryng, 
Jamys Gloys had been in the towm, and come homeward by 
Wymondam’figate." Paston Letters, I. 72. 

3. The sacrament; holy communion. 

And on Friday aftcr«aA(?r2/7i^7, one come fro chercli warde, 
and fichoffe doune all that was thereon. 

Paston Letters, 1. 217. 

Sacring bell, Seof/eWk 

sacriplex (su'kri-plcks), n. [NL., < L. saernm^ 
sacrum, + plexus: sdQ plexus, 2.] Tlio 

sacral ple.vus of norvc.s. Cones and Sltutc, 1887. 

sacriplezal (su-kri-plek'sal), o. [< sacriplex + 
-ah'] Entering into the composition of the sa- 
cral ple-Ku.s, as a norvoj of or pertaining to the 
sacriplex. 

sacrist (sa'krist), n. [= It. sacrisfa, < L. savris- 
fa, a sacristan, <L.6 '«cc?’, sacred: seo^ffcrci. Of. 
sacrisiaii.] 1. A sacristan: somotiracs specifi- 
cally restricted to an assistant sacristan. 
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Asaertrf or treasurer are not dignitaries in the church 
of common right, but only by custom. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

The cellarer, the sacrist, and otiiers of the brethren, dis- 
appointed in the expectation they had formed of being 
entertained with mirthful performances, . . . turned them 
out of the monastery. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 273. 
2. A person retained in a cathedral to copy 
out music for the choir and take care of tho 
books. 

lie ^vould find Gervase, the sacrist, busy over the chroni- 
cles of the kings and the liistory of Ilia own time. 

Stubbs, 31edieval and itodern Hist., p. 145. 
sacristan (sak'ris-tan), n. [< ME. sacnslanc, 

< OF. sacristain, also segretaiUj sccrciain, sou- 
cretaiKy F. sacrisfain = Pr. sacristany sagresian 
= Sp. sacristan = Pg. sacristdo = It. sagresiano, 

< ^IL. sacristanus ; usually a sacristan, 
se.xton: seesuensf. Ct.scxion, a contracted form 
of sacristan.] An oflicer of a church or monas- 
tery who has tho charge of tho sacristy and 
all its contents, and acts as custodian of tho 
otlior vessels, vestments, and valuables of the 
cluireli. Tlic tcTTD sacristan has become corrupted into 
sezton, and these two names aie sometimes used inter- 
chungeaidy. The sacristan, as distinguished from the 

however, has a more responsiiile and elevated 
otUce. Ill the Eoman Catholic Church the sacristan dur- 
ing mass attend‘d In a surplice at the credence-table and 
assists? l>y arranging the chalice, paten, etc. ; in some con- 
tinental cathedr.als he is a ilignitary, and in the English 
c.itheilral9 usually a minor canon. 

The Sacristan sliew'd ns a world of rich plate, jewclls, 
and einbroder'd copes, which are kept in presses. 

Kcelyn, March 23, 1G40. 

The Sacristan and old Father Nicholas had followed the 
8uh-Prioi into the Abbot’s apartment. 

Scott, Monastery, xxxiv. 

sacristanryt (sak'ris-tan-ri), H. [ME., < sacrii- 
taii + -rij,] Samo as saerMg. Catlt.Ang.,'p.315. 
sacristy (snk'i-is-ti), n. ; pi. sacristies (-tiz). [< 
ME. ’.lacristic. < OF. (and P.) sacristic = Pr. sa- 
eristia, sagrcstia = Cat. sagristia = Sp. sacrislia 
= Pg. sacrislia = It. sacrisiia.sacrcstia, sagristia, 
sagrc.-.iia, < ML. sacrislia, a vestry in a church, < 
sa'crista, a sacristan: see sacrist. Of. scitrg, a 
eontra<’t<‘d fonn oi the same word.] An apart- 
ment ill or a Imilding eonneeted with a church 
or monastery, in wliioh the sacred utensils are 
kept and tlie vestments used bj’ tho oflieiating 
olergj nieii or priests are deposited ; tho vestrj’. 
saorocatidal (sa-ki’o-ka'dalh a. [< L. sacrimi, 
tlie sacrum, -t eaiida, tail : see caudal.] Sa- 
crococcygeal : nrosaeral. 
sacrococcygeal (sa l;r6-kok-sij'e-al), «. [< S(i- 
craciiccijgciis + -«(.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
sacrum and the coccyx; sacrocaudal. — 2. In 
orinih., pertaining to that part of tho sacrarium 
which is COCO} goal; nrosaeral — Sacrococcygeal 
flbrocartUage, plexus, etc sec tlic nouns — sacro- 
coccygeal ligaments, tnc tiganients nniting the snernm 
and the cocejx . an anterior, a posterior, anti a lateral are 
distinjtul'heil. 

sacrococcygean (su"ki’6-kok-sij'e-an), a. Same 
as sacracncciigial. 

sacrococcygeustMV'kro-kok-sij'e-ns), a.; pi. sti- 
eriirorcggci {-i). [NL., < L..«(cr«i», the sacrum, 
-1- XL, c«eci/x.’ SCO coccggciis.] A sacrococcy- 
geal imisc’le ; a muscle connected with tho sa- 
crum and the coccy.x. 

sacrocostal (sa-krp-Uos'tal), a. and v. [< L. 
.•■acriiiii, tlie sacrnni, -1- costa, a rib ; see cvsial.] 
I, a. Coimectcd with the sacrum and having 
tlie elmractor of n rib. 

II, II. 1. A sacrocostal element of a verte- 
bra, or so-called sacral rib. — 2. In oniitli., spe- 
eifically, a s.aerocostal rib; any rib whieli ar- 
tioiilatos with a bird’s sacrarium, or complex 
sacrum. Voiiis, 1890. 

saorocotyloid (sa-kro-kot'i-loid), a. [< L. sa- 
critiii, tho sacruin, -f Gr. sotc/i/, a vessel: see 
cohjinid.] Kelating to tho saci’ura and to tho 
cotyloid cavity of the hip-hoiic; acetabular, 
sacrocotyloidean (sa-kro-kot-i-loi'de-an), a. [< 
sacrocotylohl + -c-au.] Same ns sacrocoli/lnid, 
— Sacrocotyloidean diameter. See pelcic iliaincicrg, 
under pelvic. 

sacro-iliac (sa-kro-il'i-ak), a. [< L. saermn, tho 
saeniin, + i/intn, the ilium.] Pertaining to tho 
fjacrum and tho ilium: as, tho sacro-iiiac artic- 
ulation. — Sacro-Ulac ligaments, the ligaments unit- 
ing the sacrum and the uium, which In man arc an- 
terior and posterior. The former is a short flat band of 
fibers wliich pass from the upper and anterior surfaco 
of the sacrum to the adjacent surface of the Ilium. 
The part of (he latter forming a distinct fasciculus, 
and running from the third transverse tubercle on the 
posterior surface of the Bncnim t«> the posterior superior 
spine of the Ilium, is sometimes called the oblimic cacro^ 
th’ach'jrtmciii.— Sacro-iliac sjmcliondroslB, Uiesacio- 
iliac articulation of man and some other animals, form- 
ing a synarthrosis bctw'ccn the sacrum and the ilium. 
It Is frequently replaced liy bony union, and less often 
forms n movable joint; but the name docs not apply to 
cither of these substitutions. 
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sacro-ischiac, sacro-iscWadic, sacro-ischiat- 
ic (sa-kro-is'ki-ak, -is-ki-ad'ik, -is-ki-at'ik), a. 
Pertaining to tho sacrum and to the ischium ; 
sacrosciatic. 

sacrolumbal (s.vkro-lum'hal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, -k liiiiibits, loin. Of. sacrolumbar.] 
Pertaining to tho saorolumhalis ; sacrilumbar; 
as, the sacrolumbal muscle, 
sacrolumbalis (sa'Tcro-lnm-ha'lis) , n.; pL sacro- 
luiiibalcs {-lez). see sacrolumbal.] The 

smaller and outer section of the erector spin®, 
in man inserted by six tendons into the angles 
of tiie six lower ribs. Also called iliocostalis, sacra- 
Iwitbaris, and lumhocostalU. In the dorsal or thoracic re- 
gion of man this muscle acquires certain accessoiy fasciculi 
known in the text-books of human anatomy as musculus 
accassnrius ad sacrolumbalem. ’’ 
sacrolumbar (sii-ltro-lnm'bilr), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + Itimbus, loin: see lumbar^.] 1. 
Pertaining to sacral and lumbar vertebrm ; lum- 
bosacral: as, the sacrolumbar muscle; sacro- 
lumbar ligaments. — 2. Combining or represent- 
ing tho characters of sacral and lumbar parts : 
as, sacrolumbar \extebrm', sacrolumbar r'lhs. 

Also sacrilumbar. 

sacrolumbaris (sa*kr6-lum-ba''ris), n.; pi. sa- 
crolinnbarcs (-rez). [NL.: see sacrolumbar.] 

Same as sacrolumbalis. 

sacromedian(sa-kr6-m§'di-an),(7. [<Ij. snernm, 
the saeriim, + medianus, median.] Eunning 
along the median lino of the sacrum: said 
of ail artery. See sacra^ — Sacromedlan artery. 
Same as middle sacral artery. See sacral. 
sacropubic (sii-kro-pu' bik), a. [< L. sacrum, the 
sacrum, + pubes, the pubes: see pubic,] Per- 
taining to the sacrum and to the pubes; puho- 
sacral: as, the sacropubic diameter of the pelvis, 
sacrorectal (sa-kr6-rek'tal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
tho sacrum, -k rectum, the rectum.] Pertaining 
to tlic saerum and the rectum— Sacrorectal 
her^a, a hernia passing down the ischiorectal fossa ond 
appearing in the perineum, protruding between the pros- 
tate and rectum in the male, and between the vagina and 
rectum in the female. 

sacrosanct (sak'ro-sangkt), a. [= F. sacrosaint 
= Sp. Pg. sacrosanto = It. sacrosanto, sagro- 
sauio, < L. sacrosanctus, inidolable, sacred, < 
saccr, sacred, -k sanctiis, pp. of sa»ciro, fix un- 
iilternhly, make sacred : see sainfi.] Preemi- 
nently or superlatively sacred or inviolable. 

The Homan church . . . makes itself so ^acrosancf and 
infallible. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Idolatry, iii. {Latham.) 

From sntwaucf and most trustworthy moutlia. 

Einyitcy, Hypatia, xxxi. 

sacrosciatic (sfi^kro-si-at'ik), «. [< L. 
tlic* Bnerum,-!- ML. sciatic: seesrid^fc.] 
Of or pertniningtothe snenirantid the ischium: 
as. tlic ti(tcroi!cUitic notch or ligaments— Sacro- 
eciatlc foramina, the foramina, great and lesser, into 
wliich tho great and lessei satrosciatic notches respective- 
ly are formed by the gieatcr and lesser sciatic ligaments. 
The greater transmits the pynformis muscle, the gluteal 
vessels, superior gluteal nerve, sciatic vessels, greater and 
lesser sciatic ner\cs. the internal pudic vessels and nerve, 
and muscular branches from tlic sacral plexus. The lesser 
sacrosciatic foramen transmits the tendon of the obtura- 
tor inteinns, tbe nei^’e which supplies that muscle, and 
the internal pudic vessels and nerve. — Sacroaciatic lig- 
aments, two stout ligaments connecting the sacrum with 
the ischinm. TlicgrcaterorposteriorpaBsesfrom thepos- 
tcrior inferior iliac spine and the sides of the sacrum and 
coccy.x to tlm ischial tuberosity; the lesser or anterior 
p.'isses from the bide of the sacrum and coccyx to the 
ischial spine. 

sacrospinal (sa-la’6-spi'nal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
tho s.aerum, + spina, tho spine: see spinal.] 
Saorovcrtehral ; specifically, pertaining to the 
sacrospinalis. 

saorospinalis (sa"ki’6-spi-naTis), 11 .; pi. sacro- 
spiiialcs (-Jez), [NL.: see sacrospinal.] Tho 

erector spin® muscle ; the sacrolumbalis and 
longissimus dorsi taken together, 
sacrovertebral (sa-kio-vtr'te-hral), a. [< L. 
sacrum, tbe sacrum, + vertebra, a vertebra.] 
Of or formed by the sacrum and other verte- 
hrro : as, tho sacrovertebral angle or promontory 
(tho anterior saeral angle or prominence, at the 
articulation of tho saenim with the last lumbar 
vertebra). See phrases under sacral and sa- 
rniiM.— Sacrovertebral ligament, a ligament passing 
from the transverse process of the last kiinbar vertebra to 
tlie lateral part of tlie base of the sacrum, 
sacrum (sa'kmm), n. ; pi. sacra or sacriims 
(-krjj, -Icrumz). [NL. (se. os), tho sacred hone; 
neut. of saccr, sacred: see socrei.] A com- 
pound bone resulting from tho ankylosis of 
two or more vertehrro between the lumbar 
and tho coccygeal region of the spine, mostly 
those which niiite with the ilia; the os sacrum. 
In man the s.acnini normally consists of five sacral ver- 
tebno tlms united, and is the largest, stoutest, and moat 
solid part of file vcrtobml column, forming a curved py- 
randdal mass wIUi the base uppermost, tho keystone of the 
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prlvic arch, 'wedged In posteriorly between the ilia, with 
which it articnhites or unites by the sacro-iliac synchon- 
drosis, all the body above being supported, so far as its 
bony basis is concerned, by the sacium alone. A sitnilar 


lltitnan S.icruin nnlcnor surf uc . /'.posterior surface. 

but narrower, slraightcr, less pjranildal and more horl* 
zontal R.icruru composed of a few bone.s (usually tuo to 
tUe, sometime.^ ten) chanicterires Maviiiinlia at lai-ge. 
(Sec yacral.) In birds a great number «if verlebne are 
ankylosed to foim the sacntrlum or so-called sarruin, and 
a large number unite ultli the Ilia, Imt tlic greater num- 



ber of lliesc are liorrow ed from bdtb the lumbar and the 
coccjgeal •>erle'*, and In this cla'-s it has iKen pnipn«fd id 
limit the teim/orn/ia to the feo (tlirte to 11\ e) verlelinr' 
uliieli ar-' In special relations llli the sacral plexus, »• 
i/re«,icraf ) In some reptiles or !• ilnudilans a hlnglc rib 
l»carlng xcrlclira may lie united u Itli the ilia, ami so r« p- 
resent alone a sacrum. Al«o tailed niinj>-h<'nr .'»eenl«d 
cuts under r/a'/'/ctirn OrmfA««rr/nfo 
/bnornu«, tacrnritnix^, ami — Cor- 

nua Of thoeacrum, Sccrnnnt, - Ciir\*oofthooacnim, 
tlie longitudinal conca^ It) of the sacrum, rt markabl) de* p 
in man. It nppr\)xlmntt s lo ('arus's curve, wlileli'ls the 
curvetl axis of tlie true pthls of ilu« human female 

Promontory Of the cacrum, the saerovcrtci.rvi or sa. 
cn»lurnbar angle, made belw cen tlii' sacrum and the ante- 
cedent verlebm, remarkaldj salient In man. 

Sficry-bollt (sjVkri-l)**!). n. Samo u" .virn/o/ h/ll 
(wliu'h soc, under hrlll). 
snd (sml), o. [< M!'' f>nl. < v\S. s.Tf/. full, 
hated, haviiiv: liad oue’h till, a> ef f<HMl, dnnk. 

ete., = O.S. .sffd = MI), .‘•ud, wif, I). :itt 
= Olltf. Mllti. Mif, (», sn(( sr leid. 'UfAr, later 
sntidr = (luth. full, sated (ef. >dfA'. sal u'- 

ly)i jin. with Miflix -f/ (as in roA/. <iA/. ete. : 

"oe ‘<C-, -ed‘ ).< \/ Ki, lUl. \Nlmdi aiviM-.aT" aUu in 
L. .wif, .vuf/v, hunieienlly, f^atar, satod. i ir. Atutiti, 
Pat late, euro* , insatiable, /jdr,i , suflieient ly, < dr. 
.sufAurA, sated. stifMimi, I satisfy, 'uifA, Kain-ty: 
sei' .sfif/uA. and 'I’lie deviluji- 

meiit ef tile eriiierete jihysieal S'livo *luM\y’ 
fr<iin that of tlie mental sense ’heav)' ill it 
does not I'oine from tlie on^ sense Milled’) is 
])arallel willi l he <leveh»|iinent of M;een,’ shar)*- 
edL'ed, from Mceeii.’ eji;.;er holil.] If. Tull; 
Imvin^Miail one’s fill: sated; surfeited, lienee, 
patmted; xvearied; tired; sick 
S‘jd of niltit lomlc 

\ et Ilf that art tlie) can md « en n f T'/d-*, 

I oi ulltd hi III It I* a biiu r svv { t<-. 

Cl>nurrr rml. (<> t .meirn Viomati's laic, 1. a.I. 
2f. TToavy; x\ei;,dity; iponilermis. 

With til at Ills hand, more f vl tiicti lomp of b-ad, 
rpllfllng higli, lie v» eem d with 'lorildim*. 

Ills ow ne go. si sword Mordibire to i |i n c his head. 

.s;« h'-t, I' ty, II v ill :a> 

3t. Finn; s<did; fixed. 

He is I) k to a man tdldliigc nn liotiK, tii.at dlgglde di < p<'. 
and pultl'lc the foiindcim-nt on a sln.rii. *Mitldl grul 
ibiw ing maad flooil w as Init tlld to that lion *, cunt it mv ;jCc> 
not muue It, fur it w as fouiidid on a f’t'l slo<m. 

I.nl.c > i -t". 

4t. (‘lose; coinpaet ; luird; stiff; not lii'lit or soft. 
Ar tlicn the I Hide be waxen smA/e or toiigli 

llnsbotidrlc (C I'..'] s. >, ji Ad, 
(’ll dl.v 1 inds are natiirall) told and md 

.Verfii/i'-r Hii«bandr)‘ 

5. Heavy; so;xt;y; douj^hy; that has not riseti 
well: as. sml bread. [()ld and prov. Fn^.] — 
6t. Wei^^lity; important; momentous. 

Till' cniw<' iiiinn li)m toldc 
liy rnddr tokened imd b\ wordes b<*lde, 

How tluil bis w jf li id dona bir Kclu r)i’ 

VlidMct'r Manciple's Talc, 1 lf»l 
I am on m.inv advcntiirev iMjiind 
Hint c.ill me forth into tlic w ilderm s«. 

Ih'au. find J'l., Ivnlglit of Iliirnlng re-llc, Iv. 2 

7f. Strong,'; stout: said of a person or nn ani- 
mal. 

It rnakethe a in.aa more strong and more fml arenst his 
I'ncinvch. .t/iimfrnf/c, '1 ravels, p. ]&;•. 
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Ilym solfc on a xad liorso Biiroly cnarniyt, 

That Galatho with goinys gyuen was to nomc. 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0244. 
Hut we mffdcrc men owen to iuisteyncthcfebicnesscs of 
Bijkcmen, and not plesc to vs sllf. Wycli/, Iloiu. xv. 1. 
8f. Settled; fixed; resolute. 

Yet in the brest of lilr virglnilce 
Tiler was enclosed r>'pc and sad comge. 

C’Aawccr, Clerk's Talc, I. 104. 
If a man In synne be satUle, 

Ech day iiewe, and Ileth tlicr-Inne, 

Of Hitch a man (Sod Is inoore glnddc 
Than of a chllde that ncitcre dlde synne. 

lijnnns to riV/n«, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 75. 
Ix>ke your hertes be seker and sad. 

Lytell Oeste o/ Jtohyn Jfode (Cliibre Enllads, 82). 

9t. Steadfast; constant; trusty; faithful. 

O decre wyf ! O geinmc of lustlliccd 1 
That Were to me ho md, and eek ho ticwc. 

Cfntuccr, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 171. 
Then Eculia escly ordnnt a incRsago, 

Sent to that pouemln by a sad frj'tidc. 

Dntniction o/Troy(i:. E. T. S.), 1. 10527. 
lOf. Soher; scuioiiM; pjivc; sodute; discreet; 
r(‘sj)onsil)lc; wise; .stifro. 

In ensaiiiuplc that men Hchnlde He tti.at by sodde resoiin 
Mon tnlot nou^t be Hatied, but tboiii:^ mercy ami grace. 

Piers J’lnipuian (H), xv. 5-11. 
In Surrye whilom dwelte a enmpaignye 
Of chapmen riche, and tlu-rto sadde and ticw'c. 

Cftaiicrr, Man of l-aw’fi Tale, 1. a?. 
And vppim tliese llj lonles wisi* and sadde 
A |M))ntid were to giMvon thin ttmsKnge 
Onto the Sowdon and his Itaronage. 

(ieuenjdes {V.. 11 T. S.). 1. ni5l. 
Ti> rndde w i*e men he yaf Mclie thingc as hym donght 
plioble hem pl< s«> ; and w itii hem he helide companje, and 
cn<|Uered in ttie coiitre wlnt mvglit hem besle plesc. 

MerhnO:. E, T. S ). i. lOO. 
A Jest willi a sad brow. S/iak\, 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 02. 

Itecelve from ine 

A few rad Words, which, net against yoiii Jo)n, 

.^ta) make ’em nhlm' the tmvre. 

penu. and J'l., King and No King, li. 1. 

11. Sorrowful; imduiMdioly ; mournful; do- 

joC'llMl. 

Metlilliks no ImmIj HlioubI be sad bnl I : 

Yet I remeinber. when I was in rmneo. 

Young gentlemen would be ns rad ns night. 

Old) for wantonm ss ,s7.at , K. John, iv . 1, 15, 
Wli.vt, nrv'xoM sad I‘ni, uncle’ 
raitb, tlien there > a vv hole |ioti*» liold dow n togetln-r. 

.t/»dd/<-f'*n. Women Itiware Women, 1. 2. 
Sa<l for till Ir b»ss, but J.i)fi»l of our life. 

/’o/-'. Odvssev, lx. 72. 

12. l Aprnvvinj: or tmirknd by sorrow or im hiu- 
('h‘dy. 

of all t-td Words of tojignc or p« n. 

1 lie # titd/’d are tin •• It might li ive !•e«•n !" 

in.tther, Maud Muller. 

13. 1 !a \ ini: thi‘ oxtemnl ajipearunei* of sorrow; 
^denimy; dowm a''! : a-, a .wtH (••mntcnniHM*. 

Metliinks vour brnks arc sad. )our cheer appalt’d, 

.VAat . 1 Hut \ I., I. 2. 4-. 
lint w idle I nno'-d cann- Memor) w Mh sad evi «, 
Iloldlng the foldtd annils of ni) )otith. 

(Jurdemr'ii Hiuglitcr, 

14. I)i''tre'.-.ing; •rH^’Vous; di‘'a'«irous: a'', a 
.svn/ accident ; a .'uH di‘>;ii»p(»intincnt. 

\ sadder « linnce hath glv en atlnv 
lloth to tin- mirlti and music of ttd« day. 

/; ,/i »i« *n, Sxd Sin plicrd, i. 2. 
ItcuUIng Ago will Irnee bh ennl M'av. 

.\nd b .ive sad marks of hls destructive Sway. 

J*r\>'r, (.’eli.a to I»amnn. 

15. Tronblc'-oino; tryiny:; b:id ; w Ickml ; somc- 
time‘< u**«*d jocularly; as, ii irrumblcr; 
roK'H'. 

Tin a doi s he !*• gin to call him*" If tin* sadded fellow, In 
di*ipi>*»lntlng H-* mail) idiices as hew.is invited to vl«c- 
where. .'■f/'i'fc. Spectator, No 44'-, 

I have Im-cti told as Imw Htiidoa Ia a r<r<f pl.ace, 

//. yiaekftirie, Xian of IVtllng. xlv. 

10, Dark; soiuImt; .^.oln-r; (piict; nppli(*d to 
color: a**, a .vuH brown. 

With him the r.aliin r < ke In hatdt s td 
Him Hclfeaddrtst to tlint adventure hard. 

Sj-etx^rr, r. ty, II. xl. X 
.Xfv vvHe Is upon Intiging tin* b*ng tlciudier. where the 
girl lies, w nil the sad Htiifl that was In the tu-st chandH r. 

J’ej'y*. IH vr)'. .\ug. 21, It'-T.s, 
(Iblng) the coarsest woollen ebdli (so it lie not lloeks), 
and of sad colours and Home ri d. 

irinfAro;*, Hist. New England, T. 45S, 
“SjTl. 11 and 13. Hepnssed, eln-erless, des{HiiMiing, d|s. 
con-oiate. — 14. Dire, deplondde. 
sad (‘^ad), r. jin-l. and ]*}i, sndtlnl, ]>pr. .xud- 
flinff, [< MK. Kdthhu^ < AS. .vrirfiViM, be* salt'd 
or tired, drmulinn, 1111, suti.sfv, satiate (= OTTO. 
antoUf M 1 10. satvn = led. st thja^ satisfy), < s/rd, 
full, sail'd : set' and, a. Cf. Ooth. r/a-.vdfA/uH. fill, 
sat i*«fy, < .'«’trd,.9d/A,v, satiety.] If. Tomako firm. 

Atmon the gnmndin and idniintls or hoIIh of him lien 
sadded toghlcre, and he Hpplnge stood and wandrlile. 

Acta III. 7. 


saddle 

2t. To strengthen; estahlish; confirm. 

Auatyn tlic oldo here-of he made bokes, 

And hyin-self ordeyned to sadde vs in bilcuc. 

Piers Ploxoman (B), x. 242 
3. To sadden; make sorrowful; grieve. 

Nothing sads me so much as tlint, in love 
To tlice and to thy blood, I had pick’d out 
A wortliy match for her. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, iv. 1. 

Blit alas! this is it that saddcih our hearts, and makes 
us look for more and more sad tidings concerning the af- 
fairs of the church, from all parts of the world. 

liaxter, Self-Denial, Conclusion, 
sad (sad), adv. [< ME. sadde, sadc; < sad, o.] 
It. Strongly; stiffly. 

Sadde clcyed well lhai save both leide to slope. 

Palladixts, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S,), p. ICO. 
2t. Soberly; prudently; discreetly. 

Thus till frcndcs wyllc be glade 
That thou dispos the wyslyc and sade. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra scr.), i. 50. 
3. Closely; firmly: ns, to lie snr?. [Scotch.] 
sad-colored (sad'lcul''ord), a. Of somber or 
sober line. 

A sad^coloured stand of claiths, 

Scott, Slonasterj’, Int, Epistle, p. 11. 
sadden (siuFu), r. [< sad + -cfii.] I. idtrans. 
P. To become lieaxy, compact, or firm; harden, 
as land or roads after a thaw or raiu. [Prox-. 
Knf(.] — 2. To hecomo sad or soiTowful. 

And Sfccca saddens at the long delay. 

Thomson, .Summer, 1. 07D. 

He wotilil pause In hls swift course to admire the bright 
faro of some cottage child ; tlicn sadden to think of vvliat 
might be Its future lot. E. Doxeden, .Shelley, I. 80. 

H. (mna. If. To make compact ; makcheax-y 
or firm; liarden. 

Marl Is binding, anil /fre/drntn/; of land is the great pre- 
judice It doth in cluy laml**. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. To mak(' sad; df-iire.ss; make gloomy or 
melaucboly. 

Hit gloomy presence snddetxs all the pccnc. 

Po}ie, Elolsa to Abelard, 1. 107. 

Accursed be he who w illlnglyHadtfrje«an Immortal spirit. 

Mnrih J-'ulter, Woman in ll‘lh Cent., p. 27. 

3. To make dark-colored: specifically, in dyc^ 
inland valico^printiuy, to tone doxxm’or sluulo 
(tlie colors emivloyodj hy the application of cer- 
tain agent.s, as salts of iron, cojvpcr, or hiebro- 
mat(‘ of potash. 

Tor taddeniny olives drnb«, clarets, Ac., and for cotton 
blacks, It leoi»pi ns) Ims been generally diseanled In favour 
of nllmte of Iron 

II*. Cn^'ke*, I))e!ngnnd (’nl!ci>-prlntlng, p. 555. 
snddlo (snd'l), n. [< Mlh f^adcl, < AS. sadol, 
.'iiidiil, .uidtl = OD. .'^adfl, D. zadcl = MDG. LG. 
.v/oA I = OHO. M/fu/, MHG. G. Mattel 
= Icol. .stdhtdl =5 S\v. Dan. sndt ?, a saddle ; per- 
bajvs of Slavic origin : cf. OBulg, Serv. Bohem, 
>rfUo = Pol, siodln = Huss. 6 ‘uy//o, a snddlo (Finn. 

a saddh'. perhaps < Tout.); ult.< \/ sad, 
j-it : M't'.v/f. Cf. Ij. .yflla (for *.'-rdl(i),i\ soat.eliair, 
saddle (see scU-), Si dilc, a oliair. from the same 
root.] 1. A contrix’aneo secured on the bark 
of u llo^^e or otlier animal, to serx’o ns a seat 
fora rider or for sui»porting goods packed for 
Iransjiorlatlon. (n't ’riie seat of wikmI or lealln-r pro- 
V ided for a rider, espvcl.dly on horseback : as, wnr-sne/rffr. 



huntlng-sadd/»*. radng-sadJ/c, sidesaddle, McCkllan sad- 
dle, Mexican saddle. The riders’ s.addlc has dillcrcd great- 
ly In ronstiuctlon and in use among dllTerent nations and 
at dllTcrent times, especially ns to tlie length of the stir- 
rups and tlie jvosturo of the rbler. 

"ilylorde," he seid, *' that yc will In this node 
Clnuinge my Sadull and sett It on this stede.” 

Genenides (E. E, T. .s.), 1. 2251. 





saddle 

In tho samG Cite I sold my horse, and my sndyU and 
brj’dcll. Torkinglon, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p, 5. 

(&) A part of the harness used for drawing a vehicle. It is 
a narrow padded cushion laid across the back, and girded 
under the belly, and is usually held in place by a strap 
which passes under and around tlie tail: the shafts or 
ihllls are supported by it, the reins pass through rings 
attached to it, and the check-rein orbcaring-rein ishooked 
to it. (e) A pack-saddle. See cuts under harness and 

^tail-tree. 

2. A scat- prepared for a rider otherwise than 
on the hack of an animal, but resembling an 
ordinary riding-saddlo in design and nse, as the 
seat on a bicycle.— 3. Somelliiiig resembling 
n saddle, or part of a saddle, in shape or use. 

(а) In gcol.f a folded mass of rock in which the strata dip 
on each side away from a central a.vis-plane ; an anticlinal. 

It is a pretty high island, and very reniaikablc bj reason 
of two suddfc5 or risings and fallings on tbc top. 

Danipicr, Vc)ja::(.^, an. IGS-l. 

(б) Xaut.f a contrivance of wood notched or iiolluwed out 
and used to support a spar, us a wooden saddle-crutch is 
somctiiucsused to suppoitthe weight of thesiviukcr-booiu. 
(c) In mach.i a block witli a hollowed top to sustaitj a 
round object, as a rod, upon a bench or bed. (dl A block, 
usually of cast-iron, at tlic top of a pier of a suspeusinn- 
bridge, over which pass the auspensinn-cables or -clmins 
which support the bridgcplatform. Thesnddlercstsupon 
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the use of weapons, and also in some cases affording pro- 
tection to theknees, thighs, etc., byappendages, (Sec ^tri , 
3 (c), leg^shieldt saddlc-botc.) The war-saddle of the middle 
ages was especially adapted for charging with the lance ; 
towai d the thirteenth century it assumed a form which 
enabled the rider to prop himself upon the higli cantlc 


saddle-nosed 

saddle-blanket (sadn-blaug^ket), n. A blan- 
ket, of a rather small size and coarse make, 
nsed folded under a saddle. Such blankets are al- 
most exclusively used in western parts of the U nlted States 
instead of any special saddle-cloth. The ordinary gray 
army blanket is generally selected. 


while standing almost erect in the stirrups, the body be- army uianKC g ortflrdJmmf' 

ing thrown forward to aid in holding the iance straight saddle-boW (sad l-bo), n. [s jVlE. saoct- 0 , 



and true. 

saddle (sad'l), v,t. \ pret. and y^yi.sacldlecl, ppr. 
saddling, [< ME. sadclieiif sadlcjtj < AS. sado- 
lian, srtdohaw, saddle, = D. sadc- 

Icn =. OHG. sataioUi MHG. satclcn, G.saitchi = 
Iccl. siithla = Sw. sadla = Dan« sadlc^ saddle ; 
from the noun.] 1. To put a saddle upon : as, 
to saddle a horse. 

Thei ronnt to here nrmes, that j'Ct were In her beddys, 
and hadde no Icj'scr hem to clothe, and that was yet a 
fall D hnpjfe for hem th.\t her liorses were red 5 ' sadcJbjd. 

J/<*rfm(C. E. T.S.), ii. lf>3. 

And Abraham rose up in the morning and saddled 
Ilia ass. Gcn.xx». 3. 

2. To load; cncuniher as with a burden; also, 
to im]>oso as a burden. 

Yts, .Tack, the independence I was talking of is by a 
maniage — the fortune is «rtdd/cd witli a wife — but Isup- 
poie th.nt iiKikes no dillcrcnce. 

Shendan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 

If joulike not mv company, yon can yourself on 

some one else. U Z». Slcvciw>n, Master uf Ballantrae, ii. 

saddleback (sad'l-bak), n. 1. A hill or its 
summit wlioii shnpeil somewhat like a saddle. 
— 2. A ba'>tard kind of o 3 'stei\ unfit for food; 
a r;H*oon-oy*-li'r. — 3. The great black-backed 
gull: sanu* ns hlachbaci:, 1. — 4. Tho liarp-soal: 
so called irom tho mark on tlio back- 

Rink says a full-grown saddle-bacJc weighs about 2r)0 
lbs. Ca^^rll's Nat, UUt., il. 23C. {.Encyc, Diet.) 

5. A variety of domestic geese, white, with dark 
feathers on tlie hack like a saddle.^ — 6. The 
lan’u ol thohornhyeidmoth JCmjyrctia* stiinulca : 


Saddle of Nc« Yoik and Drocklyn Bridirc 
s.addle5 elei.Mion of one Inlf of length , < . ioctmn of one 
tiaWof^idth. a, cable, r.i-addlc. .f.lvfci f.l.ne , <. •deet 
i^hich the saddle resu. /./■, cmiIIcs iiir'r''<rtinj ihc uvcriloor it.us. 
jT,* ti, studs cast on the t>ed pi ite. arouti'l «hich are loop-.l <.tln,r 
overfoor suj’s; t , ». tcnii onr) l«Mrin.:s fof miju.' «•. > f m is m 
constnjctin'.: the cable. At t!ic cojnplcuoti ..f c teusTr >ni1 n i- hmun..! 
into tiie saddle. The saddles each thirteen teas. 

rollers, beneath which is a bed hearing upon tlic top of 
the pier. The rollers permit a slight niuvcmeut tluit 
compensates for the eoijtraction«i and cvpansiuns of tlic 
cables under varjlng temperatures, uhioh. if the s.iddlu 
Were rigidly secured to the pier, uouM tend to lessen It.s 
stability, (c) In rail., the lit-anng in tho axle-box of a 
carriage ; also, a chair or feat for the rails. J<cc cut under 
axlC‘hox. (/) In luilding, a thin board placed on the door 
in the opening of a doorway, the width of tbc jambs, (g) 
In zool. and aunt., some part or contlgur.atiou of parts like 
or likened to n saddle. J3pecincally~(l) 'I'bo cingulum 
or cUtcllum of a worm. (2) A peculiar mark <ni or modi- 
fication of the carapace of some crustaceans. See epUp- 
piwn. (8) Tlic color-mark on the hack of tho male harp- 
seal, Phoea (Pagophilttf) grirnlandica. (4) Uf tnutton, 
veal, or venison, a butchers’ cut including a part of the 
backbone with the ribs on one side. (5) In ccphalopods 
oncofthcelev.allonsorsaliencie.sof the snturcs of n Ictra- 
branchiate, separated from another by nn Intcn cnlng <le- 
prcssioii or reentrance called a loltc. (i5) In poultp’. the 
nimp, or lower part of the back, which in the cock is cov- 
ered with long linear hackles fechnicnlly called saddle’ 
JeathcTf, which droop on each side of the root of the tail ; 
also, these feathers collectively. .See saddlc-JeatUrTs. (/<) 
In hot,, in the leaves of Isoetrs, n ridge separating tbc 
fovea and foveola, (») A notched snppoit into tlie re- 
cesses or notches of which a gun is laid to hold it ste.adily 
in drilling the vent or bouchlng. (i) In yun’inaldun, tbc 
base of tlie foresight of a gun, wiilch Is soldered or bni7cd 



SnWIcbnck C.ntcrp>bnr (t.nrvn of J stifnultn's. 

a, -k-rsal -.uff.icc . A I itctal suit tcc. l .Satur.il >iie, foil grown.) 

M) onlloil oil account of llio satldlo-liko mark- 
ings oil the back, it feeds on cotton, corn, .and mnny 
perennial trees and shrubs, and possesses a fringe of bris- 
tles which have urtlcating properties. [U. S.J— Saddle- 
back roof. Kanic ns snrtrfic-roof. 


sadnllc hoioe, < AS. sadolhoga, sadelboga, sadnl- 
hogn (= D. zadclhoog = MLG, sadclbogc = OHG. 
satdbooOfSatcJpogo, ^IHG. saidboge, G. sattdbo- 
gen = icel. sothnl-bogi = Sw. sadclbdge = Dan. 
6'rt(?c?iufc), a saddle-bow, <sadoJ, saddle, + hoga, 
bow: see saddle and bow^,"^ The raised front 
liart of a saddle ; hence, the front of a saddle 
in general ; the part fronv which was often sus- 
pended a weapon, or the helmet, or other arti- 
flc requiring to bo uithin reach. 

She lean’d her o’er the saddle-hoio, . . . 

To give him a kiss ere she did go. 

The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, II. 254). 

One hung a polc-axc at his saddle-hoio. 

Drydcii, Pal. and Arc., in. 32. 

saddle-bracket .(sad'l-brak'ct), li. In tclcg., a 
bracket shaped somewhat like a saddle, used, 
for supporting a telogi'apb-wire vrliicb runs 
along the tops of the poles, 
saddle-clip (sad'l-klip), ii. A clip hywMch a 
spring ol a vehicle is secured to the axle_. The 
legs of tlie clip straddle the parts to he joined, 
and are fastened hy holt-nuts, 
saddle-clotll (sadT-kloth), «. A piece of tex- 
tile material nsed, in connection with tho sad- 
dle of a horse, for riding- EspeciaUy — (c) Such a 
piece of stuff put upon tlie horse uniter the saddle and 
extendinK somtj distance behind it, intended to preserve 
the rider’s dress from contact with the horse, or to protect 
the liorse from the sailer or tho like. In countries wliere 
costume is rich and varied, sucli saddle-cloths nre some- 
times of great richness. (&) A piece of textile material 
passing uniler thesaddleof a cavriage-horsc. (See saddle, 

1 (b).) This is sometimes decorated with the owner’s crest 
or initials, or in other ways. 

saddle-fast (sad'l-fa&t), a. [= G. sattdfcst == 
Rw. Dau. saddfast; ns saddle +/<7s#l.] Seated 
firmly in tho saddle. Svott, L. of L. M., Hi. 0» 
saddle-feathers (sad'l-foTH'a’rz), n, vl In 
pouUrUy saddlc-hacklcs collectivelj’; tho long 
slentleV feathers wliicli droop on each sido of 
tho saddle of the domestic cock, 
saddle-gall (sad'I-gul), ». A sore upon a 
horse’s back made by Ibo saddle, 
saddle-girth (sad'l-g6rtli), 1 U A band which is 
passed under a horse’s belly, and secured to 
tho saddle at each end. It is usually so made 
as to bo drawn more or less tight bj’ a buckle. 
See cinch and sitrcinglc. 

saddle-graft (sad'l-gi’iift), r. t To ingi-aft hy 
forming tho stock like a wedgo and fitting the 
end of tho scion over it like a saddle: the re- 
verse of dcfUgrnft. See cut under grafting, 
saddle-hackle (sadH-hak^l), n, A hackle from 
the saddle or rump of the cock, sometimes 
used by anglers for making «artificial flies; a 
paddle-feather: distinguished from nccIc-Jiacl'lc 
or hadde. 


the water tiiat falls upon it. 


to the barrel.— Boots and saddles. See saddle-hag (sad'l-bag), ii. A largo bag, usually 

_j__ — ^11 ..-.l.ll/. .inM. Ilcltf tv.ilr.lir llOfifl f. <• 1_;J — .....1.11^ 


cing-saddlD, a small saddle of verj' liglit weight, used 
in horsc-raeing.— The great saddlet, the tmlnlng re- 
qiiired for accomplished or knightly liorscinanshiji. .^ec 
to ride the great horse, under ndc. 

The designe is admirable, some keeping nccrc nn hun- 
dred brave horses, all managed to y‘ greate saddle. 

Ei'chjn, Diary, April 1, 1044. 

Toputthe saddle on the right horse, to Imputcblamc 
whcrelt is justlydeserved. (t'olloq.l— Turkish saddle, 
the sella Turcica or pituitarj' fo^sa of tlic sphenoid bone. 
— "VYar-Baddle, a saddle nsca by mounted warriors, serv- 
Ing by its form to give such a seat as may best facilitate 



saddle-backed (sutl'l-hakt), a. 1. Hollow- saddle-hill(sad']-liil),ii. Sainonssndf??e&(7C?.’,l. 
huckcil; stvny-hackcd: said of a horse,— 2. a temnrkaUc ttnMfc.fn’ff. Con*:, First Voyage, ii. 7. 
Ilavtiin tho h.ack marked or colored with tliG i. , _ imnl- 

appearance of a saddle: said of various nni- saddle-hook(sad j 

mills: as, tho smWc-harlcl ruII, seal, etc.- saddle-horse (sad 1 -hors), «. A liorse used 

Saddle-backed cop^. in arch., a coping thicker in , . . . ^ vnorlo 

the middle than at the edges, so that it delivers cacli way saddle-jomt (sacl'l-joint), ». 1. A joint made 

by turning up the edges of adjacent plates of 
tin or slicct-iron at right angles with the bodies 
of tho sheet (one margin so turned up being 
nearly twice as wide as tho other), and then 
turning do-wn tho broader margin snugly over 
tho other so tliat the margins interlock. — 2. 
In anat,, n joint where the articular surfaces 
aro inversely’ convex in ono direction and con- 
cave in tlie other, admitting movement in every 
direction except axial rotation. This joint occurs 
between all saddle-shaped vertebra;, as notably in the 
necks of all recent birds and of many reptiles. It is ex- 
cmplifled In man in the carpometacarpal joint of tho 
tJiumb. Also called reciprocal reception joint. 


one of a pair, hung from or laid over the saddle 
and used to carry’ variouR articles. Those used in 
tlie East arc made of clotli, csiieclally carpeting, one long 
and broad strip having a kind of pocket made at each end 
by the application of a piece ns wide as tlic strip. Also 
c.alled camchhag, from its fi cipicnt employment on camels. 

The Coptic and Syriac maniierrlpls were stowed away 
in one side of a gic-at pair of saddlc-bags. 

It. Curzon, yionnst. in tlic Levant, p. 00. 

saddle-bar (sad'l-biir), n. 1. Tho side-bar, sido- 
plato, or spring-bar of a saddletree. — 2, In 

?ncdrmri orr/i., one of several narrow iron bars ^ ^ 

extending from miillion to muHion, or through saddle-lapt (sad'l-lap), n. The skirt of a saddle. 


the muiUons acroRS an entire wiiidoxy, to hold 
firmly tlie stonework and tho load sotting of the 
glass. When thebayn are wide, upright iron bars, called 
stanchions’, arc sometimes used in addition to tho saddle- 
bats, In wliich eyes are forged to receive the latter. Com- 
pare siag-har, and sec cut under ^/eomc/rie. 

3. One of the bent, oblique, or straight cross- 
bars or pieces of lead on xvliieli tho jueee.s of 
glass used in a design in a stained-glass window 
arc placed or seated, 


IIo louted ower his saddle lap, 

To kiss her ere they part 

Lord li'iVftam (Child’s Ballads, III. 19). 

saddle-leaf (sad'l-lef), n. Same as baddlctrcc, 2. 
saddle-leather (sad'l-loTn^fT), ?i. Leatherpre- 
pared specinlly for saddlers’ use. rig-skln ismuch 
used, and, as the removal of the bristles gives this leather 
a peculi.ar indented appearance, the iiroparation of imita- 
tions from skins of other anlninls simulates it. Unlike har- 
ncss-leatlicT, it is not blackened on the grain side. 


War^tldle ofthe 14th century. 

<From VIollrt-le-Duc’s *' Diet, du MobiUcr ftan 9 als.*') 
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saddle-billed (BadT-biW), n. Uimug.-i sadillo saddle-nail (saa'l-ual), a. A sliort nail vitli a 
on the bill: specifically applied to a largo Afri- largo smooth head, used in saddlery. A. II. 

can stork, JEp/ifppiorl/yHcftKS scHCffnicH.vis, trauH- litiiiihl. _ 

lating the generic name. See Jiphippiorhyn- saddle-nosed (sad'l-nozd), a. 1. Having a 
elms, broad, flat nose. 



saddle-nosed 

Eis wife sate by him, who (as I verily thinke^ had cut 
and pared her nose betweene the eyes, that she might 
seeme to be more flat and saddlc-tioscd. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 101. 

2. Having a soft nasal membrane saddled on 
the bill; sagmatorhine, as a bird. 

saddle-plate (sad'l-plfit), In steam-boilers 
of the locomotive tjT)e, the bent plate which 
forms the arch of the furnace. Compare crojca- 
shcct. 

saddle-quern (sad'l-kwern), n. A form of 
tjuern the bedstone of which is hollowed on its 
upper surface to receive a kind of stone roller, 
wliich was used with a rocking and rubbing 
motion to gi’ind the grain. Sec the upper ex- 
ample ill the cut under qucni. 

Saddlc-qucr/is of the same character occur also in 
France. Hvans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 22G. 

saddler (sad'ler), v. [< ME. sadilcr, sadJarc, 
i!(idi/Ucy (= MLCt. sadder = ^IHG. satdo'j G, 
sattlcr), a saddler; as saddle + -crl.] 1. One 
whose occupation is the making of saddles. 

To pay the saddler for my mistress' crupper. 

S/tak., C. of I. 2. SO. 

2. The liarp-scal, Hhoca (Pagojyhilus) graydau- 
dica, when adolescent.— Saddlers’ knife. Scckni/c. 
— Saddlers’ pincers. _ See pincers. 

saddle-rail (sad'l-ral), n. A railway-rail of in- 
verted-U section straddling a continuous longi- 
tudinal sleeper. 

saddler-corporal (sad'ler-kdr pp-rnl), ». A 
noii-commissioncd ofliceriutho English service 
who has charge of the saddlers in the house- 
hold cavalry. 

saddle-reedf(snd'l-red), ?/. In saddUrg, a small 
reed used as a substitute for eord in making 
the edges of tlic sides of gig-suddlcs. A’. IJ. 
Knight 

saddlerock (sadM-rok), ». A variety of the 
oyster, Ostrra nrgintva, of large size and thick, 
rounded form. 

saddle-roof (sadM-rof), ». A roof luivingtwo 
gables, Sometimes termed jiacL'^addlt -roo/nml 
saddlcdiad: roof. 

saddler-sergeant (snd'ler-siir jent), n. A ser- 
geant in the eavalry who has cliargo of the 
sadillers: in the United States a non-comiuis- 
sionod stalT-oflieer of a cavalry regiment. 

saddle-rug (sad'l-rug), u. A saddle-elotli made 
of carpeting. 

saddlery (sad"ler-i), n. [< saddler -f w/ (sec 
-«n/).] 1. The trade or cmjdoyment of a sad- 

dler. — 2. A saddler's sliopor e•'tubli^lIl^ent. — 

3. Sad<lles and tlieir appurtenances in general ; 
hence, by extension, all articles concerned with 
the oiinipment of horses, especially tlioscinude 
of Icntlier with their necessary metal titling.-*. 

He invested abn i!i sotnctlung of ti library, tuui in l.arge 
(jaantities ol t-addlrni. 

T. Huylies, Tom Uron ii nt Oxford, II. xxx. 

Above all, it is neees«ar)‘ to stlU farther increa«c the 
resene of mules and tlic re'>cne of horses with all the 
nceessar) saddlery, harness, and carts, and to provide the 
wliole arin> «illi Hie latent weap*>ns 

Str (\ ir. Dilke, I’lobs. of lircater Dritain, Iv. 1. 

saddlesealing (‘-ad'l-sc'ling). a. The pursuit 
or capture of the feaddle-backed seal. See 
(//) (3). 

The majority of the x es«els, after jirosceutlnp the saddle- 
f^raliny at Newfoundland or (jreenland proceed direct ti» 
Dbcu, where they usually arrive early in May 

L’ncyc. firit., XXIV. r-27. 

saddle-shaped (snd'l-sliapt), a. Having the 
shape of a saddle ; in Ixtt,, having a liollowed 
back anil lateral lohe.s hanging doxvii like the 
laps of a saddle, a form occurring in jietals. — 
Saddle-shaped articulation, a saddle-joint.— Saddle- 
shaped vertebra, a heteroca-lons xertebra. See saddle- 

joint. 

saddle-shell (sjul'l-.shcl). u. A shell resembling 
or suggesting a saddle in shape, (n) A epecles of 
I'lacitnn, as P. «< lla See cut under Placuna (^) Any spe- 
eie« of .1 as Aftontia cphijipiinn. See cut under 
Aiioiiind/i 

saddle-sick (-ad'l-sik), O. sick or galh'd with 
mucii or heavy riding. 

Poland of rtonccsvalles too, xve see well in tliinKInc of 
it, found rainy w father as u ell as sunny, . . . saddle- 
sick, calumniated, constiiialed. 

Carlyle, Diamond Xc-cldacc, I. (Davies ) 

saddle-stone (Siuri-ston), n. An old name for 
a %ariety of stone containing saddle-shaped 
depressions. Also called cjihijipiit . 

saddletree (sad'l-tre), n. [< .•saddle + ircf.] 
1. The frame of a modern Eurojiean saddle, 
made of wood. Sec cut under .saddle . 

For saddletree scarce reach’d had he, 

Ilis journey to be;rln, 

When, turning louml his head, he saw 
Three customers come in 

Coirpcr, John Gilpin. 
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2. The American tulip-tree, Liriodendron tidi- 
pifera: name suggested by the form of the loaf. 
Also saddlc-lcaf. 

Sadducsean, «. See Sadduccan. 

Sadducaic (sad-it-ha'ik), «. [< Gr. 'Zaddovjialot 
(LL. Sadducxi),' the Sadducees, + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of the Sadducees: 
as, Sadducaic reasonings. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
Sadducean, Sadducaan (sad-u-s6'au), a. [= 
P. Sadduccen ; as Sadducce + -nii.] Of or per- 
taining to tlie Sadducees. 

The5’frtfrf«c/Prtn aristocracy in particular, which formerly 
in thcsyucdriinn had shared the supreme power xvitli the 
high priest, endeavoured to restore reality once more to 
the nominal ascendency wlitcli still continued to be attri- 
buted to the cthnarch and the synedrium. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 425. 

Sadducee (sad'u-sc), n. [Formerly also in pi. 
SaduveSy Seduces; < ME. Sadducce (in pi. Sad- 
duccis) (cf. AS. pi. Sadduccas) = Sp. Pg. Sadu- 
cco =rr It. Sadducco = D. Sadduccer = G. Saddit- 
eder = Sw. Saducc = Han. Sadduaccr, < LL. 
SadducfcuSf usually in ))1. Sadduciciy < Gr. 2«t5- 
docAn/of, usually in pi. ilutWocAa/o/, < Hcb. TsC‘ 
duqhUy pi., the Sadducees; so named either 
from their supposed founder Zadok, Heb. Tsd- 
dOqy or from their assumed or ascribed charac- 
ter, the word iscduqim being j>l. of tsddvq, lit. 
‘tho just ono,^ < tsddaqy bo .jnst.] An adherent 
of a skeptical school of Judaism in the time of 
Christ, which denied the immortality of tho 
soul, tlio existence of angels, and tho authority 
of the historical and poetical books of tho Old 
Testament and of tlio oral tradition on which 
Pharisaic doctrine was largely founded, it is 
not ca!*y to dctliie cMictly the doctrine of the Sadducees, 
because it was « ncgatlxc rallicr tliau u positive philoso* 
]ihy, and a speculative rather than a practical system ; and 
fur our knowledge of it wc are almost wholly dependent 
on llie renre^entations of its opponents. It xvns the doc- 
trine of the rich, the woildly, and (he compliant. 

Tho doctrine of the Saddueces is (his, (hat souls die 
with the bodies; nor do the) regard tlie observation of 
any tiling besides what the law enjoins tliciii. 

Josephus, Antiquities (trails.), XVIII. I. §4. 

In foremost rank, beer goo tlio Sadduee.<, 

Tlinl do ileny Angels ami lte«iirreetloii. 

Siylvestcr, tr. of Dti Itartas’e Triumph of Faith, il, 31. 

Sadduceeism (s:i(l'u-.‘-0-izm), ». [= Sadu- 
cuKUH ; as Sadducce + -/.wi.] 1. Tlio doctrinal 
syslom of the .Snddiieoos. 

wn.s rather a Speculative (lian a practical 
s)sicm, starting from simple and well dcllncd princinlc*, 
tint widi-rtaehlnglti Its pos-lhle consequence?, rerlinps 
it may hv'-t l»e «le«cril>e<l as a gencnd reaction against the 
fxtreiiu s of Fharlsuism, springing from modcnite and n- 
Ilona! t-tic tvndencle'*. 

Jidersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, I. 31.1. 

2, Skcptici.MU. 

Saddtieeei.^in has so completely become tlic qnn«i*scicii- 
title term of thvoloe) f<tr the ImUlfcrentlsm or unbelief of 
the tiny, and especially for the sceptical tone of modern 
lileniture, tliat one might have cij»ectetl file umlouhteil 
ttrthotlox) of the J’harDees would liave saved them from 
reproach’ //. A*. Oxenham, Short .''tmlles, j). 3. 

Sadducism (sa<ru-.‘*izm), «. [< Sadduv{cc) + 

-IV/;/.] .S.imo ns Sadduadsni. [Hare.] 

AtheismeamI Sadduci<in disputcti; 

Their Teiieiits arguetl. and refiitetl. 

lleyiruinl. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 3. 

Sadducize (Fnd'u-siz), v. i.; jiret. and pp. .bV/d- 
ducizvdy ppr. Saddunzing. [< Sadduc{i r) 4- -irr .] 
To eonforin lo tho doetrinos of tho ^>uddut*oes; 
adopt the prinoiplo.s of tho Sadducees. 

Snddueixing (’hrlstlniis, I suppose, (hey were, who said 
there was no resurrecthui, neither angel or spirit. 

J!p. Atterbunj, Semions, 11., Frcf. 

sadelt, u. and r, A Middle English form of 

ts-addlr. 

sad-Gyed(sad'id), a. ITnvinga sadeountonnncc. 
nic sad-eyed Justice, witli Ills surly luim, 
Dellveilng o’er lo executors jiale 
The lar) yaw iiing drone, Shak , Hcii. V., i. 2. 202. 

sad-faced (sad'fast), n. Having n sad or sor- 
rowful face. 

You /ffid faced men, pcojde and sons of Home. 

Shak., Tit, And., v. 3. C7. 

sad-hearted (sad'hiir^ted), a, SoiTOwful ; mcl- 
anelioly. 

Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 

Here sits a king more woful than you arc. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., II. B. 123. 

sadina (sa-de'na), «. [Sp. sardiua, a sardine: 
sec .vrtR/i«(i.] ** A clupcoid fish, Clupca sagaXy 
the Californian sardine. ItrescmhlcstheFuropcan 
sardine, C. jnlehardns, hut has no tcctli. and the belly Is 
less strongly serrate. .Sec rardi/icl, 1. [California.] 
sad-iron (snd'i'ern), ». A smoothing-iron for 
garments and textile fabrics generally, ospo- 
eially one differmg from the ordinary flatiron 


sadness 

ill being hollow and heated hy red-hot pieces 
of iron put into it. Compare hox-iron. 
sadism (sad'izm), n. [From Comte de Sadc 
(1740-1814), infamous for the licentiousness of 
his life and wi’itings.] A form of sexual per- 
version marked by extreme cruelty, 
sadly (sad'li), adv. [< ME. sadhj, sadli; < sad 
+ -/7/2.] If. Firmly; tightly. 

Tlius .sail I iune it with a gynn, 

And sadly settc it with symonde fyne, 

Tluis sail y w’yike it both more and myn[n]e. 

York Plays, p. 43. 

In gon the speres ful sadly in arcst. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1, 1744. 
2t. Steadily; constantly; persistently; indus- 
triously; eagerly. 

Wistly as a wod man the windowc he opened, 

A' sou 3 t sadli al a-boute his seinliche douster, 
butal WTongt in W’ast for went was that mayde. 

William of PaXerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2058. 
This message!’ drank sadly ale and wyn. 

Chaucer, Slaii of Law’s Tale, 1. C45. 

3t. Quietly. 

Stand sadly in telling thy tale whensoeuer thou talkest- 
Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 75- 
The flschc in a dische clcnly that ye lay 
With vineger & powdur thcr vppon, thus is vsed ay, 

Than youre souerayne, whan hyin semethe, sadly he mav 
assay. Babccs Book (E. E. T. S,), p. 159. 

4t. In earnest; seriously; soberly; gravely; 
solemnly. 

He that sadly for-sokc soche a sure proffer, 

And so gracilis a g)'ste, that me is graunt here, 

Ee might falthly for-fonnet be a foie lioldyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. C30- 
Tho thriddc day this niarchant up ariseth, 

And on his nodes sadly h)^!! avyseth. 

Chaucer, Shipman’s Talc, 1. 70. 
This can be no trick : the conference was sadly borne. 

Shak., Sluch Ado, ii. 3. 228. 
Look, look, with what a discontented grace 
Hruto the traveller doth sadly pace 
’Long Westminster ! Harston, Satires, ii. 128. 
Here I sadly vow’ 

Ecpcntance and a leaving of that life 
I long have died in. Ford, ’Tls Pity, v. 1. 

5, {a) SoiTOwfully; mournfully; miserably; 
grievously, 

I cannot tlicreforc but sadly bemoan that the Lives of 
these Saints ore bo darkened with Popish Illustrations, 
and farced with Fau.xetics to their dishonour. 

Fuller, Worthies, HI. (Davies.} 

(b) In a manner to cause sadness; badly; af- 
llictivcly; calamitously; deplorably. 

Tlic true principles of colonial policy were sadly mis- 
understood in the Bixteenth centur)'. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 26. 
If his audience is really a popular audience, they bring 
sadly little information with them to the lecture. 

Stuil.f, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. IW. 

((') In ill licaltli ; poorly. [Colloq.] 

Here ’s 3Ir. Holt, miss, wants to know if you’ll give him 
le.avc to come in. 1 told him you was sadly, 

George Eliot, Feli.x Uoll, x.\x’ii. 

6. In dark or somber color.^; soberly, 

A gloomy, obscure place, and in it only one light, which- 
the licnlus of the house held, sadly attireil. 

B. Jo)u>vn, Entertainment at Tlieobalds. 

sadness (sad'ncs),/?. [Early mod. E. also sadnes, 
sadnesse; < AIE. .s-ud/iCN, sadncs.^'C, < AS. s/educss, 
satiety, repletion, < Stxd, full, sated: sec sad.'] 
It. Heaxuncss; xveiglit; firmness; strength. 
Wheiine it is wel confoiirmcd to sadnesse 
On fle)kcs Icgge hem Ichoouc so from other. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 154. 
Whereby as I grant that it scemeth outwardlie to be 
vcrle thIcKc A well doonc, so, if you respect the sadness 
thereof, it dooth piooue in the end to be verie hollow’ A 
iiot able to hold out water. 

Harrison, Descrip, of England, ii. 22 (Holinshcd's Chron.). 
2t. Steadiness; .steadfastness; constancy. 

This markis in his horte longeth bo 
To temple his wyf, hir sadnesse for to know’e. 

C/<fit(eer, Clerk's Talc, 1. 390. 

3t. Seriousness; graxuty; discretion; sedate- 
ncss; sobriety; sober earnest. 

For if that oon have heautu in hir face, 

Anotlicr stant so in the peplcs grace 
For hire sadnesse and hire benyngnytee, 

That of the peplo grettest vojs hath she. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 347. 
And ns for hitting the prick, because it is impossible, it 
were a vain thing to go about it in good sadness. 

Ascham, To.xophilns (ed. 1SC4), p. 94. 

In good sadness, I do not know. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 230, 

In sadness, 'lis good and mature counsel, 

B. Jo)ison, Epicccne, iv. 2. 

4. The state of being sad or sorrowful; sor- 
rowfulness; mournfulnoss; dejection of mind; 
as, sadness in tho remembrance of loss. 

Be sure the messenger advise his majesty 
To comfort up the prince; he ’s full of sadness. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, H. 2. 



sadness 
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safeguard 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the raist resembles the rain. 

Lonff/elloiv, The Day is Done. 

6. A melancholy look; gloom of countenance. 

Dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages. Milton, V. D., x. 2S. 
sSyil. 1 Orief, Sorroiv, etc. (see affliction); despondency, 
melancholy, depression. 

sadr (Bad'r), h. [At.] The lote-bush, Zi::yp1ius 
Lotus, See lotus-irccy 1. 
sad-tree (sad'tro), n. The night-jasmine, 
Sjjctanthcs Arljor-tristls. Also called Indian 
mourner, 

sae (sa), adc. A dialectal (Scotch) form of so, 
sfficulart, a. See secular. 

SffinuridSB (so-nu'ri-de), [NL., < Sirnuri<i 

+ -idic.'] A family of oligocliajtoiis annelids, 
named from the genus Ssiituris. 
Ssenuridomorpha (se-nu^ri-do-m6r'fiL), n. pi. 
[NL., < Ssenuris (-/d-) + Gr. //oppv, form.] T!ie 
SiXnuridsc and their allies regarded as an order 
of oligocluotons annelids. 

Ssenuris (se-im'ris), n. [NL., < Gr. aaivnvpt^ 
(-fd-), a fern, of ca/voi'pof, wagging the tail, < 
caivciVj \Yag the tail, fawn, 4- oipd, the tail.] 
The t^Tiical genus of StTiniridic. Also called 
Tuhifex, 

saetersbergite, satersbergite ( sa ' t«''rz-hcrg-ir ), 
n. [< SiCtcrsJjcrg (see def.) + -tfc'-.] A va- 
riety of locllingitc, or iron arsenide, from Sto- 
tersborgnear Nossum in Nonvay. 
safe (sai), a. and n. [< ;^^E. safcy snf. .^aaf, saul, 
saulfc, save, sauve, < OF. sau/f .''(iltlj] salf. ni., 
5fr«rc, srntfre, f., F. savfy m.ysauvc, f., = Pr. salt\ 
salfy sal = OCat. sal = Sp. Pg. It. salvo, < L. sal- 
vus, whole, safe, orig. *sarvus, prob. ult. = sol- 
luSf whole, solus, single, sole (see sole, solid), 
orig. = Pers. har, every, all, every one, = Skt. 
sarrn, entire. From the same L. source are ult. 
E. savc"^, savc^. savc^ = sape-, salute, etc. Cf. 
roKc/tsa/o,] I. a. 1. Unharmed; unscathed; 
without having received injury or Iiurt: as, to 
an’ivo safe and sound; to bring goods safe to 
land. 

'Whanne he In bond hit hade ha.«telv hit acmede 

that he was al A: found of allc hl^s sorgreiic?, 

]niliavi o/ralernc (E. E. T. S.), 1. Sf>8. 

So it carao to pass tint tliey escaped alt sa/c lo land. 

Acts 2 :xvll 4}. 

2. Free from risk or danger; secure from harm 
or liability to harm or injury: as, a safe place; 
a 5(7/cbarbor; safe from disease, enemies, etc. 

Tlmtyo sholde yeve liym treuys sa/ to come and saf to 
go by fclth and euerte bc*twcne this and yole. 

ifcrlin (E, i:.T. S,),ill. C50. 

Answer mo 

In what safe place you have bestow’d niy money, 

Shak.,C. of E..i. 2. 73. 

If tobe Ignorant were as sa/e ns to be wise, no one would 
become wise. II. Spcnccr, Social Statics, p. 413. 

3. Secure; not dangerous or liable to cau.so 
injury or barm; not likely to expose to danger: 
as, a ^n/c: bridge; the building was pronounced 
safe; the safe side of a file (the uncut side, also 
called the safe-edpe). 

With perfidious liatred they pursued 
Tlie sojourners of Goshen, wlio beheld 
From the safe shore tliclr fioating carcases. 

Milton, P. I... I. 310. 

Perhaps she was sometimes too severe, which Is a >nfe 
and pardonable error. Sxvifl, Death of .‘^tella. 

4. No longer dangerous; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm. 

Mach. Ranquo ’a safe? 

Mur. Aye, my good lord, safe in a ditch he bides, 

Shale., Macbeth, Hi. 4. 20. 

5. Sound; whole; good. 

A trade . . . that . . . I may use witli a *a/c conscience. 

Shah., J. C., i. 1. II. 

6. Trusty; trustworthy: as, a .w/c advisor. 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule. 

Shah., OHicllo, il. 3. 205. 

7. Sure; certain. 

To sell away all the powder in a kingdom. 

To prevent blowing up : that 's safe, ni able it. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, il. 1. 

One or two moreX)f the same sort arc safe to make him 
an associate. E. Yates, Land at Last, 1. 173. 

=Syn. Iand2. Safe, Secure. These words once conformed 
In meaning to tlicIr derivations, safe implying free from 
danger present or prospective, and secure free from fear 
or anxiety .about danger; they arc so used in the quota- 
tion. Xowtlic tw'o words are essentially synonymous, ex- 
cept that secure is perhaps stronger, especially in empha- 
sizing freedom from occasion to fear. 

We cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened from 
our pleasing lethargy. For we care not lo be safe, but to 
be secure; not to escape hell, but to live pleasantly, 

Jer, Taylor, Slander and Flattery, Sermon xxiv. 


II. n. If. Safety. 

If I with safe may graunt this deed, 

I wil it not refuse. 

Preston, K. Cambises (HawUns, Eng. Dr., i. 503). {Davies.) 

2. A place or structure for the stoi'ago of 
money, papers, or valuables in safety from risk 
of theft or fire. Safes as now made may bo divided 
into two cl.asses : stationary safes of stone, brick, or metal, 
bniit as part of the structui-e of n warehouse, store, or other 
building, and commonly called vaults; and poi-tablc safes 
of steel and iron. The term safe Is usually restricted to 
portable safes, whatever their size or materi.'il. These 
safes at c usually of two or more mctals.as cast-iron, chilled 
ii on, and steel, combined in various ways to rc‘«ist drilling, 
.and are made with hollow walls IlUed with some nun-con. 
duclorof heat. A great \-ariety of devices have been added 
to safes to insure gre.iter cfilciency, such as rabbeted air- 
tight doors, tlmc-locks, and Imrglar-alarms. See locht, 
alarv\, 5, safe-deposit, and phrases below. 

3. A receptacle for the stornge of meat and pro- 

visions. It is usually a skeleton frame of wood 
covered with fine wire netting to keep out in- 
sects. — 4. Auj’ receptacle for storing things in 
saf(‘ty: as, a match-^r//)?, eom-safe, 

etc.— 5. A fioating box or car for confining liv- 
ing fish. — 6. A sheet of load with the sides 
tinned up, placed under a plumbing fixture to 
catch moisture or fiuids due to leaks or care- 
lessness, and thus ])roteet floors and ceilings. 
— 7. In saddlery, a piece of leather placed be- 
noatli a buckle to prevent chafing. E. II. 
Kiitffht. — 8. In dtstiUmij, a closed vessel at- 
tached b}' a pipe to the worm of a still, for the 
retention of a .sample of the product, to bo sub- 
sequently insp(‘ctod by excise officers— Burg- 
lar-proof safe, a safe coifstructed for protecting prop- 
erty against burglars. The inner compartment of the 


safet (saf), V. /. [fsafe^n. CL savc^.'} 1. To 
render safe. 

And that which most with you should safe my going 
Is Fulvia’s death. Shah., A. and C., i. 3. 55. 

2. To escort to safety; safeguard. 

Best you safed the bringer 
Out of the host. Shah., A. and C,, iv. C. 26. 

safe-alarm (saf^a-Uirm^''), An alarm-loek or 
other contrivance for giving notice when a safe 
is tampered with. Such alarms are usually electro- 
magnetic; but sometimes the alarra-mechanisra is actu- 
ated by a body of water, or by compressed air. 

safe-conduct (saf-kon'dukt), n. [Early mod. 
E. also salfccondiic ; < ME. safe condyth, sajf 
condyte, saaf condyte, save conduit, save condite, 
saufeonduit, < OF. sauf-conduit, salfconduit, F. 
sauf-conduit = Sp. Pg. salvoconducto = It. salvo- 
condotto,<. ML. salvus conductus, a safe-conduct: 
h.salvuSfSTLte] condtrefits, conduct; see safe, a., 
and conduct, A passport granted by one in 
authority, especially in time of war, to secure 
one^s safety where it would otherwise bo un- 
safe for him to go. 

He had safe conduct for his band 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. 

Scott, Marmion, vi. 13. 

safe-conduct (saf-kon'dukt), v. t. [< safe-con- 
duct, ??.] To conduct safely; give a safe pas- 
sage to, especially through a hostile country. 

This Bayd king . . . sayd, that he would not onely giue 
me passage, but idso men to safe-conduct me 

UahluyVs Voyages, 1. 346. 
Are they not now upon the western shore, 
Safe-conducting the rebels from thch ships? 

Shah., Rich. III., iv. 4. 483. 



<t. tmdy , h. inner <1oor f. outer rioor ; d. inner compartment. 


burglar-proof safe (shown in the cuts) has small burglar- 

f iroof doors, each of whicli lias its special combination- 
ock mechanism or in.ay have a timc-loeU. All holts and 
screws of this safe aic made of welded steel and iron, and 



twisted to produce alternate strata of steel and iron, and 
thus prevent lliefr being drilled. The body (see the sec- 
tion) Is made tip of siUeniate plates of steel (a) and iron 
(b), the steel plate.s being interposetl to obstruct drilling. 
The largo bolts d oie conical in form, and the sinaller 
countersunk screws, as well as the lock-spImHc, arc all 
made of twisted iron and steel laminated like the bolts. 
In the most recent construction the lock-spindlc, instead 
of being a single piece, is made sectional, the sections be- 
ing socketed eacli Into another to present still fuitiicr ob- 
struction to drilling. Compound hinges are also provided, 
wlicxcby the door 
can be at first moved 
parallel to it.self be- 
fore swinging back, 
and an nir-tiKht 
packing is inter- 
posed between the 
Jambs and theirabut- a 
inents.— Fire-proof 
safe, a safe for the 
protection of prop- 
erty against .lire. 

When the safe here 
figured is exposed to 
heat the alum gives 
off its water of erj's- 
tallization, which be- 
comes steam at or- 
dinary atmospheric 
])rcsBurc, thus inclosing the contents in an envelop of 
steam at 212” F., wiiich is maintained until the water is 
all expelled. 



TmT* 6 

Cross'section of Firc-proof S.nfc. 
/»,o«tcrcns!ngof Iron; *,door; r.filluig 
of mixed alum and plaster of Paris. 


safe-deposit (sa£'de-poz'''it), a. Providing safe 
storage for valuables of any kind, such as bul- 
lion, bonds, documents, etc. : as, a safe-deposit 
compan}r; safe-deposit vaults, 
safed-siris (saf'cd-si'ris), n, [E. Ind.] A large 
deciduous tree, Albizzia proccra, of the sub- 
Himalayan region, its wood is colored dark-brown 
with lighter bands, is hard, straight, and durable, and 
Is used In making agricultural implements, building 
bridges, etc. 

safe-edged (saf'cjd), o, Having an edge not 
liable to cause injury,— Safe-edged file. SeefUeL 
safeguard (sdf'giird), n. [Early mod. E. also 
safepard, .^afeparde, savepfird; ME. saitfepard, 
sanifeparde, salfpard,<. OF. {txndT.) sauveparde 
(= Pr. salvaparda, salvapardia = Sp. salvagmr- 
dio = Pg. salvapuarda = It. salvapuardia (ML. 
salvapardia)), safe-keeping, < sauve, fem. of 
saiif, safe, + garde, keeping, guard: see safe 
and f/iff/rd.] 1. Safe-keepmg; defense; pro- 
tection. 

As our Lord kTiowcth, who have you in Ilisbllssidsattfe- 
gard. Paston Letters, III. SCO. 

He tooke his penne and wTOtc his warrant of satiegard. 

Ascham, The Scholomaster, p. 154. 

They were . . . aduised for to accept and take treaty, if 
it were offered, for the eaucynrd of the common people. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 00. 
Tlie smallest worm will turn, being trodden on, 

And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

Shah., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 18. 

2f. Safety. 

The Admirall toko also with him al sortes of Iron tooles 
to tble] Intent to byld townes and fortresses where his men 
might lye in safegarde. 

if. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
(America, ed. Arber, p. 30). 

3, One who or that wliich protects. 

Tliy sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now as much the bulwark of thy own. 

Qranvillc, To the King in the First Year of his Reign. 

Specifically ~(a) A convoy or guard to protect a traveler 
or meixlmndisc. (&) A passport ; a waiTant of security 
given by authority of a government or a commanding of- 
ficer to protect tlie person and property of a stranger or an 
enemy, or by a commanding otficcr to protect against the 
operations of his forces persons or property within the 
limits of his command: formerly, a protection granted 
to a stranger in prosecuting his rights in due course of 
law. 

A trumpet was sent to the Earl of Essex for a safeguard 
or pass to two lords, to deliver a message from the king to 
the two liouses. Clarendon. 

Passports and safeguards, or safe conducts, are letters 
of protection, witii or without an escort, by which the 
person of an enemy Is rendered inviolable. 

Tl’oofscj/, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 147. 

4f, An outer petticoat for women’s wear, in- 
tended to save their clothes from dust, etc., 
when ou liorsobaek or in other ways exposed 
to the weather. Also, contracted, sagpard. 

Make you ready straight, 

And in that gown wlilch you came first to town in, 
Your safe-guard, cloak, and your hood suitable, 

Thus on a double gelding sliall you amhle, 

And my man .laquca slinll be set before you. 

Fletcher {and another), Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 



safeguard 

Enter Moll in a frieze jerkin and a black savepuard. 

Middleton and Dekher, iloaxing Girl, ii. 1. 
ircr mother’s liooQ ami sa/c-guard too 
lie brought with him. 

The Suffolk Miracle (Child's Ballads, I. 220). 

5. A rail-guard at railway smtclies and cross- 
jiigg, — 0^ A contrivance attached to a locomo- 
tive, designed to throw stones and other light 
obstructions from the rails. — 7. In ccravi., a 
saggar.— 8. Inrod/., a monitor-lizard. SeejHo/t- 

safeguard(saf'gai‘d), r. t. [Former!}’ alsosfl/c- 
ijard, < saJajmtrdj «.] To guard; protect. 
Fighting men, as on a tower mounted, 

Safeaard themselves doc their foes annoy. 

* Times' Whistle (C. E. T. S.), p. 129. 
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straining a horse if he attempts to run. See 
safcti/^rein* 

safety-huoy (saf'ti-boi), «. A safety-helt. 

safety-cage (saf'ti-kaj), 71. In mining^ a cage 
fitted up with apparatus by means of which 
a fall will be prevented in case of breakage of 
the rope. Also called 

safety-car (saf'ti-kiir), n. 1. A car to run 
on a hawser passed between a stranded ves- 
sel and the land; a life-car. — 2. A barney; a 
small car used on inclined planes and slopes 
to push up a mine-car. Venn. Gcol. Siirv», 


safety-stop 

the case were the flame not protected from con- 
tact with the gas. The basis of the safetydamp an 
invention of Sirliumplu-y Davy in ISlC, is the fact, dhco\. 
cred by him, that thmic cannot be communicated through 
ft fine wire gauze. About 7S4 apertures to the sqtnue 
inch is the number generally adopted, the lamp being snr* 
lounded by a cylinder, about an inch and a half in dlaim- 
ter, madeof amctallic gaflzeof this description. Various 
improvements have been made by Clanny. 'George Stc- 
plienson, Slueseler, and others, in the safety-lamp as ori- 
ginally devised by Davy. Stephenson's lamp is called by 
the miners a ffeordie. The Muescler lamp is the one chicily 
used in Belgium, and has been intioduced in England. 
The essential feature of theDavylamp remains inall these 
improvements, the object of which is togcl more light, to 
secure a more complete combustion of the oil, and to pre- 
vent the miners horn using the lamp without the gauze. 

A comicction 


To sa/cffuard thine own life 
The best way is to venge my Gloucestei-’s death. 


Glossary. 

safety-catch (siif'ti-kaeh), «. In viining, oue 

of tlie catches provided to hold tho cage iu safety-link (sfif 'ti-liiigk), ii. 
case of a breakage of the rope by -which it is bot-n-eeii a car-body and its trucks, designed to 
suspended. See safeUj-siop. limit the swing of the latter. 

ii.,i. 2. 35. safety-chain (sSf'ti-chan), «. On a railwaj-, safety-lintel (srif'ti-lin'''tel), ii. A wooden Un- 
safe-keeping (saf'ke'pingl, >/. The act of keep- an e.xtra chain or coupling attached to a plat- tel placed behind a stone lintel in the aperture 
ing or preserr'ing in safety from injury or from form or other part of a car to prevent it from of a door or window. 

escape: secure guardianship. Imp. Diet. being detached in ease of accident to tho main safety-lock (saf'tl-lok), n. 1. Aloeksocon- 

safely (saf'li), adv. [< ME. savchj, saufly, saiif- coupling; a cheek-chain of a ear-truck; a safe- trived tliat it cannot be picked by ordinary 

Uchc; < safe -h/^.l In a safe manner, (n) ty-liuk.— Brake safety-chain, » chain secured to a means. — 2. In firearms, a look proruned with 

■ ’ ’ -1 brake-he.'im and to the truck or body of a car, to hold the astop,catch,orotherdevicotoprGVGntacci- 

brake-beam it the brake-hanger should give nay. dental discharge. E. M. Knight. 

safety-disk (saf'ti-disk), «. A disk of sheet- safety-loop (saf'ti-lop), Inavcliiele, one of 
copper inserted in the skin of a boiler, so as ti,e loops by which the bod5'-strap is attached 

to intervene between the steam and an escape- to tbe body and perch, to prevent dangerous 

pipe. The copper is so light that an over-pressure of rolling of the body. K. If. Knight. 

steam breaks the disk and the steam escapes through the safc-ty-ma-tcll (saf'ti-mach), n. See match". 
pipe. E U.KmffhL j . . safety-paper (sa£'ti-pa^''per), n. A paper so 

safety-door (sat ti-clor), «. In coal-mining, a v . .1 /» . , ^ ^ 

door hinged to the roof, and Ining near a main 
door, so as to ho ready for immediate use iu 
ease ot au accident Iiappening to the main 
door by an explosion or otherwise. 


Witliout incurring danger or hazard of evil consequences. 
For unto vertue longeth dignytec. 

And nought the reverse, savcly dar 1 deenie. 

Chaucer, Gentilesse, 1. G. 
I may sa/elu say I have read over this apologeticnl ora- 
tion of iny'Uncle Toby’s a hundred times. 

Sterne, Tristiam Shandy, vi. 31. 
(&) Without hurt or injury ; in safety. 

That my ships 
Are safclu come to road. 

V.,v. 1. 2S8. 

(c) In close custody ; securely : carefully. 

Till then 111 keep him dark and sa/ely lock’d, 

Shak., All’s -Well, iv. 1. 101. 


fcdf'uesi « saafneis'c- <safc safety-funnel (sarti-fun‘'el), Ji. Along-necked 

safeness (sad nes), n. L . i_ glass funnel for introducing acids, etc., into 

liquids contained in bottles or retorts and un- 
der a pressure of gas. K. M. Knight. 
safety-fuse (saf'ti-fuz), «. Scefinsc-. 
safety-grate (saf'ti-grat), n. On a railway, a 
perforated plate placed over the fire-box of a 
car-heater to prevent tho coals from falling out 


-t- -ness.'] Tho state or character of being safe 
or of conferring safety. 

Saafnessc, or salvacyon. Salvacio. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 449. 

safe-pledge rsaf'plej), ii. In laic, a surety ap- 
Tfointed for one’s appearance at a day assigned, 
saferavt, »■ A Middle English form of saronfi 
safety (kf'ti), H. [< ME._s«/fc, 
sanvctc, snh'ctcit, P. sanvcic = Pr 
betat= Sp. salecdad (cL It. salve:, 
vital t-)s, < L. salvus, safe: see s 

mnnity from harm or danger; presefvation or (JJi'rW 1. A^hatch for 

closing an elevator-shaft when the cage is not 


prepared by meelianieal or chemical processes 
ns to resist alteration by cbemical or.meeliani- 
cal means. The paper may he colored with n pigment 
which must he defaced if tile surface is tampeied with, 
treated with a chemical which causes writing upon it to 
hcconie fixed in tlie fiber, made up of several layers liav- 
ing special cliaracteristics, peculiaily water-mat ked, in- 
corporated in tlie pulp with a fiber of silk, etc. The last 
method is used for tlie paper on wliicli United States notes 
are printed. 

safety-pin (snf'ti-pin), n. A pin bent back on 
itself, tho bend fonuing a spring, and having 
tile point fitting into a kind of ^icath, so that 
it may not bo readily withdrawn or prick tho 



freedom from injmy, loss, or hurt. 

Thenking, musing hys soulcs saucle. 

As will man as woman, to say in breue 

iioiit. o/Prtrtc«ai/(C. E, T S), 1 C170. 
tVould I were in an alehouse in London ! I would giro 
all niy fame for a pot of ale and safetu. 

Shak.. lien. V., iii 2. 14. 

2. An nnharmod or uninjured state or condi- 
tion as, to escape in safictg. 

Hehadde fer contrey to ride that marclied to his enrayes 
er he com m to his londc in sa/le 

llcrlintfi E T. S.). iii. 471. 
Edward . . . 

Hath pass'd in safely througli tlie narrow seas. 

Shak., 3 lion. VI., iv S. .3. 

3. Freedom from risk or possible damage or 
hurt; safeness. 

“Knowest thou not that Holy Writ saitli, In tlie multi- 
tude ot counsel tliore is safety?" “Ay, madam,” said Wal- 
cer, “ but I have heard learned men say that the safety 
epoken of is for the physicians, not tlie patient.” 

Scott, Kenilworth, xv 

4f. A safeguard. 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, _ 

But mine ow'n sa/ctics. ,3/int:., ilacbetli, iv 3.30. 

5 Safe-keeping; close custody. [Rare.] 
Imprison him . . 

Deliver him to safety and return. 

Shak.. K. John, iv. 2. 153. 

6. A safoty-bioyelo. See cut under bicycle. — 

7. In fioot-ball, a safety touch-down.—Council of 
safety. SoecoKiicii.— Safety touch-down. See touch- 
down. 

safety-arch (snf'ti-iirch), n. Same as arch ofi 
discharge (whieh see, under arch^). 
safety -beam (saf 'ti-bem), «. A timber fasten- 
ed at eacli side of the truck-frame of a railway- 
ear, having iron straps wliich pass beneath the 
axles to snppoi’t them in case of breakage, 
safety-belt (siif'ti-belt), n. A belt made of 
some buoyant material or inflated to sustain a 
personinxvater; a life-belt ; a safety-buoy. See 
lij'c-prcscrvcr. 

safety-bicycle (saf 'ti-bi^si-kl), n. A low- 
wheeled bicycle, with multipljdng gear, having 
the wheels equal, or nearly equal, in diameter, 
safety-bolt (saf'ti-bolt), n. A bolt wliieli can 
bo looked in place by a padlock or otherwise, 
safety-bridle (saf'ti-bri‘'dl), n. In harness, a 
bridle fitted with checking apparatus for re- 


passing, or a hatchway when not in use. — Z, 
A hateliway or elevator-shaft arranged with 
doors or trtips at each floor, which are opened 
and closed automatically by tho elevator-car in 
passing; or a series of traps in a shaft arranged 
to close in case of fire by tbe burning of a cord 
or by tho release of a rope, whieh permits all 
tho traps to close together, 
safety-hoist (saf'ti-hoist), n. 1. A hoisting- 
gear on tho prineiple of the differential pulley, 
which xvill not allow its load to descend by the 
run. — 2. A catch to prevent an elevator-cag^ 
from falling in case tho rope breaks. 

Knight. 


-boil- 
fusible 
so 
in- 
creased temperature melts out the metal, and 
thus admits steam into tho fire-box or furnace 
to put the fire out. Also ctMed fiitsiblc phtg.— 
2. A screw-plug of fusible metal used for tho 
same purpose in steam-heating boilers carry- 
ing pressures of from 5 to 10 iiounds.' — 3. A 
form of spring-valve screwed into a barrel con- 
taining fermenting liquids to allow the gas to 
escape iC tho pressure becomes too great, 
safety-rail (sfif'ti-ral), n. On a railway, a 
guard-rail at a switch, so disposed as to hear on 
tho inside edge of a wheel-flange and thus pre- 
vent tho tread from leaving the track-rail. E. 
H. Knight. 

K. S. safety-razor (saf'ti-ra'''zqr), n. A razor with 
guards on eacli side of tho edge to prevent 


safety-hook (saf'ti-hhk), n. 1. Afonnofsafe- the user from accidentally cutting himself in 
ty-oatch in a mine-hoist. It Is a hook so arraiigeil shax'ing. E. If. Knight. 

to engage a support automatically in case of breakage gafety-rein (saf 'ti-ran), it. A rein intended to 


of the lioisting-gcar. 

2. A hook fastened xvhou sliut by a spring or 
screw, intended to prevent a watch from being 
detached from its chain by accident or a jerk. 
E. If. Knight. 

safety-ink (saf'ti-ingk), n. Sec fn/A. 

safety-lamp (saf'ti-lamp), n. In mining, a form 
of lamp intended for use in coal-mining, the 
object of tho an’angemont being to prevent the 
inflammable gas by which the minor is often 
surrounded from being set on fire, as would be 



Safety-lamps. 

a, the first Davysafety-lamp, intthich a wire cyllndcrwas place J as 
casing over the name ; English lamp, the.^ht inclosed in a glass 

crlmjeir 1,-™,,.- 

cylinder j 

glass and gauze cyli 


prevent a horse from Tunning a-vvay. It actuates 
various devices to pull the bit violently into the angles of 
the horee’s mouth, to cover liis eyes, to tighten a clioking- 
strap about his throat, etc. E. 21. Knight. 
safety-stop (siif'ti-stop), ». 1. On an elevator 

or other hoisting-apparatus, an automatic de- 
vice designed to 
prevent the ina- 
chine from fall- | \Xj 
ing in ease the 
rope or chain 
hroaks. intheac- 
companying cut, a 
is thehoisting-rope ; 
h, bar or link by 
wliich the attach- 
ment of the rope to 
the elevator-frame 
g is made through 
the intervening 
bell-cranks c, car- 
rying the sliding 
catches or pawls e; 

d, spring which. , * x, t „ 

wlien the rope breaks, forces the inner ends of the bell- 
cranks downward, and the catches c outward into engage- 
ment with the latches/, thus immediately stopping the 
descent of the elevator. 

2. In firearms, a device to lock the hammer in 
order to prevent, an accidental discharge. — 3. 
On a pulley or sheave, a stop to prevent run- 
ning backward. — 4. In a spinning-macliine. 
loom, etc., a dex-ioe for arresting tho motion in 



Safety-Stop for Fxeight-elcvator. 



safety-stop 

case of tlio 'breakage of a yarn, tbroad, or sliver. 

JI. Knight. 

safety-strap (saf'ti-strap), n. In saddlery, an 
extra back-b.and used with a ligkt trotting-bar- 
11 OSP. It is passed over tlie seat of a gig-saddle, the terrets 
of which arc inserted through holes in the sti-ap. The 
ends of the strap arc buckled to the shaft-tugs.— Brake 
safety-strap, an iron or steel strap so bent as to embrace 
tlie brake-beam of a car-truck, to the end-picccs or tran- 
soms of which the ends of the safety-strap are secured, 
Its function is to prevent the beam from falling on the 
track if any of the hangers give way. It is sometimes 
made to serve ns a brake-spring to throw off the brake. 

safety-switch (sat'ti-svrick), n. A switch which 
.automatioally returns to its normal position 
after hoing moved to shift a train to a siding, 
safety-tackle (saf'ti-tak’l), n. An additional 
tackle used to give greater support in caKos 
where it is feared that the strain miglit prove 
too great for tlie tackles already in use. 
safety-tuhe (saf'ti-tub), II. In chnn., a tube, 
usually provided witli bidbs and bent to form 
a trap, through which such reagents as produc(> 
noxious fumes may he added to the contents 
of a flask or i-etort, or by which dangerous 
pressure within a vessel may he avoided, 
safety-valve (saf'ti-valv), n. A contrivance 


Ordimry wcichtcd Safety vahvs. 

<r and allow the weight applied with Ictcra as m imwer tjoilers, 
nhile in r and tf the weu'hts .ir« <lirectl> applit'l t<i iIk- \.ihc*itc>n 
— a common method with low presaore steam Ixulors tiNed for stc.uit- 
heating. 

for obnatinp: or (liinini‘‘liin<? tlio ri^k of f.xplo- 
sioP in stcain-l)oiloiN. The form and construction 
of snfcty-vnlvcs are exceedingly vanous, but the principle 
of all is the same— 
that, of cjiposing 
the pressure with- 
in the boiler by 
such a force as will 
yield before it 
reaches the point 
of danger, and per- 
mit the steam to 
escape. The most 
simple and obviou<i 
kinuofs.ifcty-v.alvo 
Is that iti which n 
weight isf placed 
directly over a 
steam-tiglit plate 
flllod to an aper- 
ture In (he Ijoiiur. 

■\Vhen, however, 
the pressure is 
liigh, this form be- 
comes inconve- 
nient, and the lev- 
er safety-valve is 
•adopted. — Inter- 
nal safety- 
valve, In a steam- 
boiler, a valve 
whicli opens in- 
ward to admit air 
into the boiler when a partial a’acuum has been formed by 
the condensation of thestcam.— Lock-up Safety-valve, 
a snfcly-valvc having the w ciglited lever or spring shut in 
a locked chamber so that it cannot be interfered with ex- 
cept by the person holding tlie key.— Spring safety- 
valve, a form of safety-valve the pressure of which is con- 
trolled hy a gaged or adJUBtahlc spring or set of springs. 

saffert, «. An ob.solote form of naj> 2 )liin. 

safB.f, ». Plural of saljo, 

saffian CshPl-an), u. [= D. saJUanu =G. Sw. 
fmn = Dan. .s'u/tr///, < Kush, safiyanii, morocco, 
paflian.] Goatskins or slieopskins tanned wifli 
Biimac and dyed in a variety of briplit colors, 
■witlioiifc a previous stnfTinpf witli oils or fats. 

safflorite (saf'lpr-lt), ? 1 . [< G. S(tj]lnr, salllower, 
•f -t7c-.] An ar.sonido of cobalt* and iron, long 
confounded with the isometric species smaltito. 

safflowt, ». Same as sajjloiccr. 

An herb they call safloir, or bastard saffron, dyer.s use 
for scarlet. Mortimer, Ilusbandrj', 

safflower (saf'lou-er), ?/. [Formerly also .w/- 
JloiD (if this is not an error in the one passage 
cited); = D. Mtjjlocrs = G. Sw. Dan. sajjlor = 
Iins.s. sajloruj safilower, < OF. f>aJIor^ sajlcitrj < 
Olt. safflorc, asfiorc, asfrolc, zaffrofc, etc. (forms 
given by Yulo and Burnell, in part simulating 
li.fiorc, 0¥.Jlor,Jtcnr, flower, and so likewise in 
tlicE., etc., foi’ms),< Ar, usffir, safilower, <. sy{/> 77, 
yellow: sec sajfron.l A composite plant, Cur- 



o, v.iUcacit which *rrcws in A. 

cup shnpcil outlet , r, >.the I d, einlod aprm.; 
which presses a.ihc to its scat. c. k'crUy 
which the s.aUc can he opened .it mil./, 
set nut hy which the pressure of the 'prtng 
is adjusted ; s'. remov.ihIe cap. 
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thamus thictorius; also, a drug and dyestuff con- 
sisting o£ its dried florets. Tlie safflower is a tiiistle- 
like lierh a foot or two higli. somewhat brancliini- above, 
the heads of an orange-red color. It is native perhaps from 
Hgypt to India, and is e,vteiisively cultivated in soutliern 



Upper Pan Sic««i «‘f Sifllowcr itr/Zintnitt tutftonus't, with the 
ht, xU 

•f. ((lower A . lilt two (liiTeicnt kinds of involucrai leases. 

Hurope Igypt. India, and China. It Is sometimes plant- 
ed in hetb- and Itimvi-pardens in the Vnited States. Saf- 
Ihiueras a medicine has little power, but Is still in domes- 
tn u«e as u substitute for s.a([ron. As a dycstulT (its chief 
ajijdicafion), it impaits bright but fugitive tints oi red in 
saiious «hailc«. H i.s extensively used at Lyons and in In- 
dia and uhma in d> ving silks, but has been largely i cplnccd 
b) the aniline djes. It is much employed in tlie prep- 
aration of rouge, and serves also to adultemto salfron. 
(.<i>e rart/inunii.) In India a lighting and culinary oil is 
laigd> expre-'sed from Its seeds. Also called African, 
ftihe tu* ba^taut, iui<1 rb/rrs*' *olTriin 
'I'hc iUu «t and best yaflmccr, commanding the higliest 
prat , < oin»‘s ftoni t'hina. 

A. (r I'\ Llwf Jamet, Indian Industries, p. 131. 

safflower-oil (MifMon-er-oil). «. Oil I'Xprossetl 
fnim .sufilowor-hood. Sec aajjhwrr. Also called 

vunlft’OtK 

saffoi, a. : pi. ''Offi. [It., a bailiff, catchpoll.] A 
bailifi: n I'aiebpoll. 

I Iu*ar Psunc fooling; olHccrs, IIk* 
t'oriic to tippuheiul us ! 

U. JonMH, Volponc, iii, C. 

saffomet, An obsoloto fonn of snfYrou, 
safFrant, «. and r. An ob.«toleto form of saffron. 
saffre, b. See zaffir. 

saffron ( ^^af 'ron), «. and a. [Formerly also snff 
/ran; < ME. wf/row, sa/rnnn, so/cron, saffornc, 
saffran. i:(i/rnii"= D. saffraan =MLG. saffardn 
=*MHG. sa frail, G. safran = Sw, saffron = Dan. 
sal ran, < OF. safran, .saffran (also saffvnr, sajhir, 
> E. saiJlomr), 'F. safran = Pr. safran, safra = 
Cat. safra = It. zafferano = (witli Iho orig. Ar. 
article) Sp. azofrdn = Pg. a(;afrdo = Wail, so- 
fran, < Ar. (> Pers.) rf/'/ffm»,*with the nTticlo 
az-zafaran, saffron, < Ar. (> Turk. Pers.) safra, 
yellow (as a noun, bile).] I. ii. 1. A product 
consisting of tho dried stigmas of the llowers 
of the anturaiml crocus, ('rocn<i satirn.s\ The true 
ta/fron of commerce Is noav mostly mffrnn — that is, it 
consists of the loose stigmas inicnkcd. 1 ho product of over 
four thousand llowers is re<|Uircd to make an nonce. It has 
a su'cctish aromatic odor, :i wnmt pungent bitter taste, and 
a deep orange color. In medicine it was formerly deemed 
higlily stimulant, antispasmodic. and even naicotic; it 
avas esteemed by the ancients and by the Arabians ; and 
on the continent of Kiirope it is still mucli used as an 
emmcnagoguc. Lxperiinmls lioavcver, have shown that 
it possessc.s little activity. It is also tised to color confec- 
tionery, and ill Lurope and India is largely employed as a 
condiment. Salfron jMiIs to water and aleoliol about 
three foui-ths of Its av eight inanoraiigc-rcd extract, which 
lias been largely used in painting and dyeing, hut in the 
latter use is mostly ii placcd by much clieaper substitutes, 
CaiKUit llial ben coloured with tin f ran. 

Jlnbcai E. T. S.), p. 27.'. 

I must liavc saffron, to tol.nir the aval den pies. 

Shah., W, T., iv. 3. ^8. 

2. The plant which ]>rotliice.s baffron, alowbiil- 
hous herb, Crocus sativns, tho ant umual crocus. 
The salfron resembles them dinar}' spring crocus. It has 
handpomc purple flowers, the perianth funnel-shaped with 
a long slender tube, the style witli ils three stigmas, whirli 
are over an inch long, bunging out ou one side. It is 
thought to be a native of flrcecc and the r.es'ant, its wild 
original being perimps a form of C. Cnrttcritjhtianus. It 
is grown for its eomiucrcinl produce in p.arts of southern 
Europe, especially in Spain, and In Asia Jlinor, Persia, 
C.ashrnere, and China.— African saffiron. Sec safflnucr 
and />?/pcno.— Aperitive saffron of Mars. Samcasywr- 
ajritaled carbonate of iron (wliich sec, under prrcijnfafr). — 
Bastard or false saffron. Same as fiai/fourr.— Dyers’ 


safi^on. Same as saj^mrer.— Meadow saffron. See 
mcacToie-su/ron.— Saffron-oil, or oil Of saffron, a nar- 
cotic oil extracted from the stigmata of the Croetts saiivus. 

II. a. Haring the color given by an infu- 
sion of saffron-flowers, somewhat orange-yel- 
low, less biilliaut than chrome. 

Did this companion with the saffron face 
Bevel and feast it at roy house to-day? 

Shale., C. of E., iv. 4. Of. 

Saffron plum. See plum^. 

saffront (saf'ron), i\ f. [Formerly also saffran; 
< ME. saffronen, < OF. saffraner, F. safrancr = 
Sp. (izafranar = Pg. agnfroar =It. zafferanare, 
safiron, dye saffron ; from tho noun.] To tinge 
with saffron; -makeyellowj gild; give color or 
flavor to. 

In latyn I speke a avordcs fewe 
To saffron [var, savorc\ with my predicacioun, 

And for to stire men to devocioun. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 59. 
Give us bacon, rinds of avallnuts, 

Shells of cockcls, and of small nuts; 

Ilibands, bells, and saffrand linnen. 

irt»s liccrcations (1054). (A'am.) 

saffron-crocus (saf'ron-kr6''''kus), ji. The com- 
mon saffron. 

saffron-thistle (saf'rpn-this'^l), n. Tho saf- 
flower. 

saffronwood (saf'rpn-wud), n. A South Afri- 
can tree, Elrcodcndfon croccum. it has a fine-grained 
hard and tough wood, which is useful for beams, agricul- 
tuial implements, etc., and its bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing. 

saffrony (‘^af'ron-i), a. {_<. saffron + -yi.] Hav- 
ing the color of saffron. 

TIio woman was of complexion yellowish or saffrony, as 
on wliose face the sun had too freely cast his beams. 

Lord, Hist, of the Banians (1030), p. 9. {Latham.) 


safranine (saf'ra-nin), n. [< F. safran, saffron, 
+ -i«c2.] A coal-tar color used in dyeing, ob- 
tained by oxidizing a mixture of amido-azoto- 
hicno and toluidiue. It gives ycllonish-red 
shades on wool, silk, and cotton, and is fairly 
fast to light. 

safranopnile (saf'ran-6-fil), a. [< F. safran, 
saffron, + Gr, giMlv, love.] In Idsioh, staining 
easily and distinctively with safranine; said of 
cells. 

safrol (snf'rol). n, [< F. snfr{an), saffron. + 
•p/.J Ti)c chief constituent of oil of sassafras 
(CioHjoGo). 

saf£ (saft), a, and adv. A Scotch fonn of soft. 
safyret, n, A Middle English fonn of safiplnrc. 
sag (sag), r. ; prel. and pp. sagged, ppr. sagging. 
[x ME. sitggvn, < Sw. saeVa, settle, sink down 
(as dregs), = Dan. salkc, sink astern (naut.), 
= ]\ILG. sneken, Ij(t. sakken = D. zakkcii, sink 
(ns dveg.s), = G. sacLcn, sink: perhaps from tho 
non-nasal fonn of tho root of sink, appearing 
also in AS. sigau, sink {stvgaii, cause to sink): 
sec sink, .s/c.] I, intran.'i. 1, To droop, espe- 
cially in tho middle ; settle or sink through 
weakness or lack of support. 


The Horizons iMcuell’d circle avjde 

Would say too much on th’ one or th’ other side. 

Sylcestcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 

Great beams saa trom tho ceiling low. 

llVimier, Prophecy of Samuel Scwall. 

Hence — 2. To yield under the pressure of care, 
difficulties, trouble, doubt, ortho like; be dc- 
firessed. 

The mind I sway hy and the heart I bear 
Shall never say witli doubt, nor shake with fear. 

Shah., Slacbcth, v. 3. 10. 

3t. To go about in a careless, slovenly maimer 
or stale; slouch. 

Carterly vpst.irts, that out-faec townc and coimtrcy in 
their vclucts, avlien Sir Rowland Russet-coat, their dad, 
goes sayyiny euciie day in his round g.ascoynes of wliite 
cotton, and hath much ndoo (poorc peniiic-father) to kcepe 
hla vntitrift clhoucs in icparations. 

Nashc, Pierce Pcnilesso, p. 8. 

4. Xauf., to incline to the leeward; make lee- 
way. 

II. trails. To cause to droop or bend in tho 
middle, as by an excessive load or burden: op- 
posed to hog, 

sag (sag), V. [< sag, r.] A bonding or droop- 
ing, as of a rope that is fastened at its extrem- 
ities, or of a snrfaco; droop. Specifically— 'r) The 
dip of a telegraph-wire, or the distance from tlie straiglit 
line Joining the points to which the wire is attached to 
tile lowest i»oint of the arc it fonns between them. (6) 
Tlie tendency of a vessel to drift to lecwaid. (c) Drift; 
tendency. 

Xntc at the end of cucry fonre glasses what avay the 
shippo hath made, . . . and howe her avay hath bene 
through the water, considering withall for the sayye of 
lijc sea, to leewards, accordinglv ns you shall findo it 
gioaven. JIahluyl's Voyages, 1. 430. 

sagtf^ng),^(. \<saff,v.'] Hca\ 7 ; loaded; weigh- 
Gtl down. [Hare.] 






sag 

He ventures boldly on the pith 
Of sugred rush, and eats the sagge 
And well bestrutted bees sweet bagge. 

Uerrick, Hesperides, p. 127. (Davies.) 
saga (sii'ga), n. [< Icel. saga (gen. sogu, pi. 
sogur) = Sw. 'Dixn.’Saga, saga, a tale, story, 
legend, tradition, history (cf. Sw. sagcn^ sagn, 
Dan. sagu, a tale, story, legend), = OHG. saga, 
MHG. &. sage = AS. sagu, a sa 3 'ing, state- 
ment, report, tale, prophecy’, saw : see saw^.'] 
An ancient Scandinavian legend or tradition of 
considerable length, relating either mythical 
or historical events ; a tale; a history: as, the 
Volsunga saga; the Knytlinga saga. 

Sagaces (sa-ga'sez), n. pi. [NL., < L. sagax 
(sagac~), sagacious: see sagacious.^ An old 
diNusion of domestic dogs, including those of 
great sagacity, as the spaniel: distinguished 
from Ccleres and Pugnaccs. 
sagaciate (sa-ga'shi-at), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
sagaciatcd, ppr. sagaciating. [A made word, 
appar. based on sagacious + -ate^.‘\ To do or be 
in any way; think, talk, or act, as indicating a 
state of mind or body : as, how do you sagaci- 
ate this morning? [Slang, U. S.] 

’"How duz yo’ sym’turas seem ter segashxiate?'" sez Brer 
Ilabbit, sezee. J. C. Ilorris, Uncle Remus, ii. 

sagacious (sa-ga'shus), a. [= F. sagacc = Sp. 
Pg. sagaz = It. .^agace, < L. sagax (sagac-), of 
quick perception, acute, sagacious, < sagire, 
perceive by the senses. Not connected with 
sage^.'\ 1. Keenly perceptive; discerning, as 
by some exceptionally developed or extraordi- 
nary natural power ; especially, keen of scent: 
with of. 

So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from so far. 

Milton, P. L., X. 231. 
’Tis the shepherd’s task the winter long 
To wait upon the storms ; of their approach 
Sagacious, into sheltering coves he drives 
His flock. Wordsworth, Prelude, viil. 

2, Exhibiting or marked by keen intellectual 
discernment, especially of liuman motives and 
actions; having or proceeding from penetra- 
tion into practical affairs in general ; ha^’ing 
keen practical sense; acute in discernment or 
penetration; discerning and judicious; shrewd: 
as, a sagacious mind. 

Only sagacious Iieads light on these observations. 

Locke. 

True charity is sagacious, and will And out hints for 
beneficence. Sir T. Broicnc, Christ. Mor., i. 0. 

In Homer himself we find not a few of those sagacious, 
curt sentences, into whicli men unacquainted with books 
are fond of compressing their experience of human life. 

J. S. Blackie, Lang, and Lit. of Scottish Uigldands, ii. 

3. Intelligent; endowed with sagacity. 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, the spi- 
der is the most sagacious. Goldsmith, The Bee, J\o. 4. 
= Syii. 2 and 3. Sage, Knowing, etc. (see per- 

spicacious, clear-sighted, long-headed, sharp-witted, intel- 
ligent, well-judged, sensible, 

sagaciously (sa-ga'shus-li), adv. In a sagacious 
maimer; wiselj'; sagel}’. 

Lord Coke sagaciously observes upon it. 

Burke, Economical Reformation. 

sagaciousness (sa-ga'shus-nes), n. The quality 
of being sagacious; sagacity, 
sagacity (s<Vsas'i-ti), n. [< F. sagaeitd = Pr. 
sagaciiat = Sp. sagacidad = Pg. sagacidadc = 
It. sagacita, < L. sagacita(U)s, sagaciousuess, < 
sagax (sagac-), sagacious: see sagacious.'] The 
state or character of being sagacious, iii any 
sense; sagaciousness. 

Knowledge of the world . . , consists in knowing from 
what principles men generally act ; and it is commonly 
the fruit of natural sagacity joined with experience. 

Reid, Active Powers, III, i. 1. 
= Syn. Perspicacity, etc. (&oc judgment), insight, mother- 
wit. See astute and discernment. 
sagaie, U. Same as assagai. 
sagaman (sii'gU-man), n. [< Icel. sdgumadhr 
(= Dan, sagamandj, < saga (gen. sogu), saga, 4* 
viadlir, man.] A narrator or chanter of sagas ; 
a Scandinavian minstrel. 

You are the hero ! you are the Sagaman. We are not 
worthy; we have been cowards and sluggards. 

Kingsley, Hj-patia, x.\ix. 
sagamite, ». [Amer. Ind. (Algonkiu).] An In- 
dian dish of coarse hominy boiled to gruel. 

Corn was liberally used, and was dressed in various 
ways, of which the most relished was one which is still in 
fashion among the old French population of Louisiana, 
and which is called "sagamiU." 

Gayarrd, Hist. Louisiana, I, S17. 

sagamore (sag'a-m6r), n. [Amer. Ind. sagamore, 
chief, king: sux)posed to be connected witli sa- 
chem: see sachem.] A king or chief among 
some tribes of American Indians. Some witers 
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regard sagamore as synonymous with sachem, but others 
distinguish between them, regarding sachem as a chief of 
the first rank, and sagamore as one of the second. 

The next day . . . came a tall Saluage boldly amongst 
vs. . . , He was a Sagamo. 

Capt. John Smith, Works^ed. Arber), p. 754. 

Wahginnacut, a sagamore upon the Rh'er QuonehtaciiL 
which lies west of Naragancet, came to the governour at 
Boston. IPintArop, Hist. New England, I. 62. 

The barbarous people were lords of their owm ; and have 
their sagamores, and orders, and forms of government 
under which they peaceably live. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 8. 

Foot by foot, they were driven back from the shores, 
until I, that am a chief and a sagamore, have never seen 
the sun shine but through the trees, and have never vis- 
ited the graves of my fathers. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, iii. 

sagapen (sag'a-pen), «. Same as sagapenum. 

sagapenum (sag-a-pe'num), n. [NL., < L. saga- 
ftenou, sacopenium, < Gr. aaya-^zgvov, a gum of 
some umbelliferous plant (supposed to be Feru- 
la Fer.sica) used as a modicino; cf. 'layarrpvot, 
the name of apeople of Ass 3 rria.] A fetid gum- 
resin, the concrete juice of a Persian species of 
Ferula, formerly used in amenoiThea, hysteria, 
etc., or externally. 

sagarf, n. An obsolete form of cigar. 

Many a sagar have little Goldy and I smoaked together. 

Colman, Man of Business, iv. (Davies.) 

Sagartia (sa-gar'ti-ii), «. [NL.] A genus of 
sea-anemones, typical of the fumilySogariUdcB. 
S. Icucolfcma is the white-armed sea-anemone. 
See cut under cancrisocial. 

Sagartiidse (sag-iir-ti'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sagartia + -idsc.] A family of Hcxaciinifc, 
typified by the genus Sagartia, having acontia, 
numerous highlj' contractile tentacles, a strong 
mesodermal circular muscle, and onlj* the 
sterile septa of the first order perfect. Also 
Sagartiadic, Sagartidic. 

sagathyl (sag'a-thi), v. [Also sagaVicc; < F. 
sagatis = Sp. sagati, < L. saga, sagum, a blan- 
ket, mantle: see say^.] A woolen stuff. 

Making a panegyrick on pieces of sagathy or Scotch 
plaid. The Tatlcr, No. 270. (Latham.) 

There were clothes of Drap du Barrl, and D'Oyley suits, 
so called after the famous haberdasher whose name still 
survives in the dessert napkin. They were made of drug- 
get and sagathay, camlet, but the majority of men wore 
cloth. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 151. 

sagbut (sag'but), v. Same as saeJehut. 

sage^ (siij), a. and n. [< ME. sage, saugc, < OF. 
sage, also saives, F. sage, dial, saigc, scige = Pr. 
sage, savi, sahi =: Sp. Pg. sahio =r It. savio, sag- 
gio, < LL. ^sahius (a later form of *^sapius, found 
only in comp, nc-sapius, un^viso), < sapcrc, be 
wise : soo sapid, sapient. Not connected with 
sagacious.] I. (t> 1. Wise; judicious; prudent. 
Specific.ally — (n) Applied to persons : Discreet, far-seeing, 
and cool-headed ; able to give good counsel. 

There was A grete lorde thathnd A Sage foie, the whyche 
he lovyd Slarvaylous well. Be Cawse of hys pastynie. 

Dookepf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 77. 

Verj' sage, discreet, and ancient persons. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson^ ii. 1. 

Cousin of Buckingham, and you sage, grave men. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 227. 
(b) Applied to advice : Sound ; well-judged ; adapted to 
the situation. 

The sage counsayle of Nestor. 

T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 25. 

Little thought he (Elutherius) of this sage caution. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

There arc certain emergencies when ... an ounce of 
hare-brained decision is wortli a pound of sage doubt and 
cautious discussion. Irving, Knickerbocker, p‘. 203. 

2. Learned; profound; liaring great science. 

Of this wisdom, it sccraetli, some of the ancient Ro- 
mans, in the sagest and wisest times, were professors. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 310. 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 117. 
Fool saget. Sce/oofi.=Svn. 1. Sagacious, Knowing, etc. 
(see a«ti/tc), judicious- Scellstundersa^^acfou^. — 2. Oiac\i- 
lar, venerable. 

II. n. A wise man ; a man of gravity and wis- 
dom; particularly, a man venerable for years, 
and known as a man of sound judgment and 
prudence ; a gi’avo philosopher. 

This old fader he knowit verj' sure, 

Of vij Saugys called the ^vyscst 
That was in Rome. 

Generydes E. T. S.), 1. 88. 

A star. 

Unseen before in heaven, proclaims him come, 

And guides the eastern sages. Milton, P. L., xii. 362. 
Father of all. in every age, 

In every clime adored. 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Pope, Universal Prayer. 


sage-bread 

The seven sages, seven men of ancient Greece, famous 
for their practical wisdom. A list commonly given com- 
■prises Tliales, Solon, Bias, Chilo, Cleobnlus, I'eiiander, 
and PittacuB. 

sage® (saj), II. [< ME. saugc, sawgc, also save, 
< OF. saugc, sniitgc lalso *sauvc), F. saugc = 
Pr. Sp. It. sah-ia = Pg. saJva = AS. saiuige, 
salfigc = MD. salgic, sacjgics, salic, savic, setfe. 
D. sail = MLG. salvic, salvijc, sah-cige = OHG. 
saibcid, saivcid, MHG. salvcic, salbcic, G. saibci 
= Sw. salvia = Dan. salvic, < L. salvia, the 
sage-plant: so called from the saving virtue 
attributed to the plant, < salvus, safe: see 
so/el.] 1. A plant of the genus Salvia, es- 
pecially 5. ojlitiuulis, the common garden sage. 



Sage (Sa/via ^cinalis). 

X, inflorescence ; s, lower part of stem with leaves. 


This is Q shrubby perennial, sometimes treated as an 
antniol, with rough hoary-green leaves, and blue flowers 
variegated with white and purple and arranged in spiked 
whorls, Medicinally, sage is slightly tonic, astringent, 
and aromatic. It was esteemed by the ancients, but at 
present, though officinal, is little used ns a remedy e.xcept 
in domestic practice. The great use of sage is as a con- 
diment in flavoring dressings, sausages, cheese, etc. In 
Europe S. pratensis, the meadow-sage, a blue-flowered 
species growing in meadows, and S'. Selarea, the clary, 
arc also olficinal, and the latter is used in soups, but the 
taste is less agreeable. The ornamental species (which 
include the two last named) ai‘e numerous, and in several 
cases brilliant. Such are the half-hardy S'. spfcnrfcn.'J, the 
scarlet sage of Brazil ; S', fulgens, the cardinal or Slexican 
red sage; and the Mexican with deep-blue, wide- 

ly ringent corolla over two inches long. The European S’. 
argentea, tlie silver-leafed sage, or claiy, is cultivated for 
its foliage. Blue-flowered species fit for the garden, na- 
tive in the United States, are S. azurea of the southern 
States, S’. Pitcheri, with the leaves minutely soft-downy, 
found fiom Kansas to Texas, and the Texan S.farinosa, 
with a white hoary surface. See chia, clary-, and phrases 
below. 

2. A name of certain plants of other genera. 
See the phrases below.— Apple-bearing sage, a spe- 
cies, S'fffwa triloba, bearing the galls known u&sage-apples. 
(Sec sage-apple.) The leaves and twigs of this plant 
form what is called Phaskonxylia fe«.— Black sage, (a) A 
boraginaceous shrub with sage-like leaves, Gordin cylindri- 
stachya, of tropical America. (l») In California, Trichostema 
lanatum, a labiate plant. — Garlic-sage, an old name of the 
wood-sage. — Indian sage, a name sometimes given to the 
thoroughwort or boneset, Exipatorium perfoliatum . — Je- 
rusalem sage, a name of species of Phlcnnis, chiefly P; 
fruticosa, a half-shrubby plant 3 or 4 feet high, covered 
with rusty down, and producing many dense whorls of rich 
yellow flowers.— Meadow-sage. Seedef.l.— Mountain- 
sage. Same as Sage cheese. See cheese'^. 

— Sage tea. See tea.— Scarlet sage. See def. l.— 
White sage. («) A woolly chenopodiaceous plant, Euro- 
tia lanata. It is a low, somewhat woody herb, abounding 
in some valleys of the Rocky Sfountain region, and val- 
ued ns a wijiter forage; also esteemed as a remedy for in- 
termittent fevers. Also called ?nnfcr /of. (h) 'AooKochia. 
(c) In southern California, another whitish plant of the 
same order, Audibertia polystachya, a shrub from 3 to 10 
feet high, useful in bee-pastures. It is one of the jdants 
called greasewood . — Wild sage. («) In England, Saliia 
Verbenaca. Also called uild clary, (b) In Jamaica, spe- 
cies of Lantana. (c) At the Cape of Good Hope, a laige 
composite shrub, Tarchonanthxis camidioratus, having a 
strong balsamic odor. Also called African jlcabanc . — 
Wood-sage, the wild germander, Texicrium Scorodonia, 
of the iiortliern Old World. 

sage-apple (saj'ap''’'!), n. A gall formed on a 
species of sago, Salvia triloha, from the punc- 
ture of the insect Cynips salvicC. It is eaten as 
a fruit at Athens. 

sage-breadt (saj'bred), u. Bread baked from 
dough mixed with a strong infusion of sage in 
milk. 

I have known sage-bread do much good in drj’ing up 
watery humours. if. Sharrock, To Boyle, April 7, 1668. 



sage-brush 

sage-brush (saj'brush), n. A oollootive name 
of various species of Artemisia ■nhieh cover im- 
mense areas on tlie dry, often alkaline, plains 
and mountains of the western United States. 
Tliey aro iliy, sliniliby, ami bushy plants witli a hoary sage- 
likc aspect, but witliout botanical afllnity with the sage. 
Tile most cliaracterislic species is A. tridmtata, which 



SacC'bnish i ^r/ttntsta 

j, upper p.irt of the stem with the he.ads ■ 2 l-'wer p irt <hf the stem 
with the lenves. a, a ilovt'ct ■ f-, a head . r, a It-af. 

grows from 1 to G nnd oven 12 feet high, and la prodigious, 
ly abundant. A smaller species is A Mjiiln, and a dwarf, 
A. arZiiwcnffl. Also fti>jc-hwh (perhaps applied more in- 
dividually), triW fage, and gageivood. 
sage-bush (saj'bfish), n. Same as sage-brush. 
sage-cock (saj'kok), n. Tito cock of the plains; 
tbo male sage-grouse. .See out under Centra- 
ccrcus. 

sagedt, a. [< sage^ -t- -ct?'-.] Wise. 

Leg)'!! to synge, Amlntas thou ; 

For why f thy wyt is best; 

And many a raged sawc lies hyd 
^Vithin thine aged brest. 

Googe, Hglogfi, 1. (DnnV.''.) 

sage-green (suj'gren). «. A jrray mixed i\nth just 
enough pure green to bo recognizod ns ffrocn. 
sage-grouse (saj'grous), n. A lur«o North 
Amorienu grouse, Ccntroccrcus iirojtliaaKnui.^ 
characteristic of the sage-brush regions of 
western North America, it is the largest grouse of 
that country, and nearly the largest bird of the family Te- 
traonidrc, though exceeded in sue by the capercaillie. It 
feeds cltlclly on the buds and leaves of from 

wlilch its flesh acquires « bitter taste, and also on Insects, 
especially grasshoppers, In consequence of which diet the 
stomach is much less muscular than is usual In this order 
of birds. See cut under Centrocercus. 
sage-hare (.‘^nj'hur), ». Same as sage-rahhit. 
sage-hen (saj'hen), n. The female of the sago- 
gi’ouse; also, this gi’ousc without regard to sex. 

Sage-hem might have been easily shot, but thdr flesh 
is said to be tough and ill-flavoured. 

ir. Shepherd, I'rairie Eipcrlenccs, p. GJ, 

sagely (saj'li), fTf/r. In a sage manner; wisely; 
with just discernment and prudence. 

Sober he scemdc, and ver>’ sagely sad. 

Spemcr, F. Q., I. 1 20. 
To whom our .Saviour sagely tlius replied. 

ilfi7fo;i, V. 11 , iv. 2Sr.. 

Sagenaria (s.i 3 -e-na'ri-ii), ti. [NL. (BroiiKiiiart, 
1822), < L. sageiia, < Gr. cayiivg, a largo fisli- 
ing-net: soc sageuet.'] A former genus of fos- 
sil plants, occurring in the coal-measures, now 
united with Lcpiiiodenilrnn . 

The last (Goldenbergl Axes the characters of Ixipldoden- 
dron, Sagenaria, Aapidlarla, and Bergcria from the rela- 
tive position of the bolsters and the mode of attachment 
of the leaves either on the top or on the middle of the 
cicatrices. These chameters being unreliable, the classill- 
cation Ims not been admitted by any recent Phylo-pahc- 
ontologist. Lesguerenx, Coal Hora, p. 3GG. 

sagene^ (f<ri-jon'), 7 j. [< Gv,(ia}T/vg,a 

large fi.shing-nct:seevvcme.] Afishing-not; anet. 

Iron roads are tearing up the surface of Buropo, . . . 
their great sngene is drawing and twitching the ancient 
frame and strength of England togethcr. 

ItusJdn, ilodem I’ainters (cd. 1810), li. f>. 

sagene^ (sa-jen'), n, [= F. sagbne^ < Russ, sa- 
zUem.'] The fundamental unit of Russian long 
measure, fixed by a ukase of Peter the Great at 
7 feet English measure. Also sajeue. 
sageness (saj'nes), ii. The quality of being 
sage; wisdom; sagacity; pimdenee; gi’aWty. 

Wc aic not to this endc borne that wc should secmc to ho 
created for play and paBtirne; but wc are rather borne to 
eagenesse, and to ceitaino graver and greater studies. 

li^orlhbrookc, Dicing (1577). {Nares.) 
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sagenite (saj'en-it), «. [P. sagenitc, < L. $a~ 
genaf < Gr. aay^vrf, a large drag-net, -b 
Acieular crystals of rutile crossing each other 
at angles of about C0°, and giving a reticulated 
apiicaranco, whence the name (see rutile); also, 
rock-crystal inclosing a fine web of rutile nee- 
dles 5 sometimes, also, similar acieular forms of 
some other mineral, as asbestos, tom*maUu, etc. 
sagenitic (saj-o-nit'ilc), a. [< sagenite 4- -m.] 
Noting quartz containing acieular crystals of 
other materials, most commonly rutile, also 
tourmalin, actinolite, and the like. 
Sagenopteris (saj-o-nop'te-ris), n, [NL., < Gr. 
oa}//!*;?, a fishing-net, + 7 rrcp/f, a fern.] The ge- 
neric name given b^* Presl, in 1838, to an aquat ic 
fossil plant probably belonging to the rhizo- 
carps, and closely allied to the somewhat uude- 
• I}' distributed and in Australia speeificall 3 ' im- 
portant genus Marsilcn. It is found in the Up- 
per Trias, Rhtctic, and Lias of various parts of 
Europe and in America, 
sage-rabbit (saj'rab^it), h. A small hare 
abounding in westem North America, Lepns ar~ 
tnms'ia : so called from its habitat, which cor- 
respond.^ to tho regions where sagc-brusli is 
the characteristic vegetation. It is tho west- 
ern representative of tho common molly-cotton- 
tail, L. sglraticus, from which it differs little, 
Sageretia (saj-e-rd'ti-al). «. [NL. (Brongniart, 
1827), named Jiftcr Augustin Sageret (17G3- 
1852).] A genus of polypctaloiis plants of the 
order Uh a m nart rc f{i\d tribe Jthnmnctc. It is char- 
netcrized by opposite k.aves, the flowers on opposite di- 
varicate br.iiiches forming; a terminal panicle, iho calyx- 
tubes honusplictical or nrn-shaped and lined inside by a 
llve-lobed disk which beai-s the five stamens on its edge 
and surrounds a free three-celled ovoid ovary. There 
are about 12 species, natives of warmer parts of tho Unit- 
ed .States, of .lava, niul of central and southern Asia. They 
are shrubs with slcmler or rigid opposite branches, eit her 
with or witliout thonis, and commonly projecting at right 
angles to the stem. They bear short-stalked oblong or 
ovate leaves with netted veins, not triple-nerved os often 
in the rclato<l Ceanothus, and furnished with minute stip- 
ules. The flowers aie ver>* small, each with five hooded 
and stalked petals, and followed by small globose drupes 
containing three hard nutlets. S. theezam, of China and 
the Hast Iiidle.s is a thorny shrub willi bright-green ovale 
leaves, (he tin of the Chinese, among whom its leaves arc 
said to be used by the poorer classes as a substitute for tea. 
sage-rose (si'ij'rdz), H. It. Aplautof tliegenus 
Cistiis, — 2 . All ovetgroen sliriib, Turnera tilini- 
John, of tropical America. It li.-.slmn()Bo)ac yellow 
tlou ers, aiitl is BoiiK-tlmcs cultivated in greenlioascs. Also 
linlitt-rofie. (West Indies,] 

sage-sparrow (naj'spar'o), a. A fringilline 

bird of tlie ge- 
nus Aniphispi- 
:a, eliarnetoris- 
sage- 

v'5- bnisli of west- 

cm North 
•' America. There 
arc two distinct 
species, tliC black- 
throated, il.Wftnc- 
a(a, and bell’s, A. 
IcHi, A variety of 
tlie latter is some- 
times distinguish- 
ed as A . 6. furrnden- 
SIS. These birds 
were placed in the 

genus Poospiza, with which they have little in common, 
until the genus Amphispiza (Coucs, 1874) was formed for 
their reception. 

sagesset, [ME.,< OF. sagesse, wisdom, < sagCf 
wise: soc Wisdom; sageiie.ss. 

I hold It no gret wisdomc ne sagesse 
To oiicrmoclic siiflrc sorew and paine. 

Jtojn. of Parlenay (E. E. T, S.), 1. 6224. 

sage-thrasker (.saj'tlirasli'er), n. Tho moun- 
tain mocking-bird of wcstcni North America, 
Orcoscopics mnntnnns; so 
called because it is abun- 
dant in sagc-l)rusb, and 
has a spotted breast like 
tlie common thrasher. See 
cut under Orrnseopies. 
sage-tree (saj'trd), n. See 
J'sgcliolrin. 

sage-'Willowfsaj' wil'd), n. 

A dwarf gray American 
trillow, Sulix Iristis, gi-ow- 
ing in tufts from a strong 
root. 

sagewood (sSj ' wud), «. 

Same as sage-brush. 
saggar (sag'iir), H. [A re- 
duction of safeguard; ct. 
saggard.J A box or case 
of iiard pottei-y in which 




Sngc-sparrow ,^irnfhtifiza btlittcata , 
male adult. 


ol liara potteiy in wiiicii 
porcelain .and other deli- 
cate ceramic wares are 



Saggars. 


sagittal 

inclosed for baking. The object of the saggar is to 
protect the vessel within from smoke, irregularities of 
heat, and the like Saggars are usually so made that the 
bottom of one forms the cover of the next, and tlicy are 
then piled in vcitieal columns. They var^* in form and 
size according to the objects to be contained. Alsoso/;- 
Beggar, and case. 

Vessels resembling the crucibles or seggars of porcelain 
works. Workshop Peceipts, 2d ser., p. 407. 

saggar (sag'iir), v. t. [< saggar, «.] In ceram., 
to place in or upon a saggar, 
saggard (sag'|ird), n. [A reduotlon of safeguard 
(formerly also safegard) which is used in vari- 
ous particular senses : see safeguard. Cf. sag- 
gar.^ 1. Same as sa/c(/nnrd, 4. Halliwell and 
trright (imder seggard).~^Z. Arough vessel in 
wlii'oU all crockery, fine or coarse, is placed 
when taken to tho oven for firing. BaUiKCll. 
[Prov. Eng. (Staffordshire).] 
saggar-kouse (sag'iir-hous), n. In ceram., a 
house in which unhaked vessels of biscuit are 
put into saggars, in which tiiey are to be fired, 
sagging (sag'ing). n. That form of breakage 
in which tho middle part sinks more than the 
extremities: opposed to hogging. 
sagket, n. A Middle English form of saw^. 
sagktelt, sagketylf, v. See settle‘s. 

Sagina (sa-ji'njl), n. [NL. (Linnteus, 1737), so 
called in allusion to its abundant early growth 
on tho thin rocky soil of the Koman Campagna, 
where it long furnished the spring food of tlie 
large flocks of sheep kept there; < L, sagi- 
ua, fattening: see sagittate.'] A genus of poly- 
potaloiis plants of the order CartjophtjUcx, the 
pink family, and of the tribe Alsincee. It is char- 
acterized by ha\inp four or five sepals, a onc-celled ovoi-y 
bearing four or five styles and splitting in fruit into as 
many valves, both styles and valves alternate with the 
sepals, and by the absence of stipules and sometimes of 
petals, which when present are entire and four or five in 
number. There me about 9 species, natives of temperate 
and colder parts of tlic noilhem hemisphere, with one spe- 
cies. S. pTocxnnhens, also widely diffused through the south- 
ern iiemispherc. 'lliey arc annual or perenniafclose-tufted 
little herbs with an l-shaped leaves ; the herbage is at first 
tender, but later forms uiy wir>' mots, ^vith minute white 
ilowcrs generally raised on long pedicels. A general name 
for tho species is pcarhvort. S. glabra is a minute but 
beautiful alpine species of Europe, which in the garden 
can be formed into a velvety carpet, in spring and early 
summer dotted with white blossoms, 
saginatet (snj'i-nfit), r. t. [< L. saginaUts, pp. of 
sagiu(irc(>lt.saginarc, sagginarc ='Pg.sagiitar), 
stuff, ernm, fatten, <snr/i)in, stuffing, cramming; 
aldn to Gr. oiirT.d’, stuff, cram.] To pumper; 
glut; fatten, lllount, Glossographia. 
saginationt (saj-i-nii'slion), it. [< L. sagitia- 
tio(ii-), a fattening, < saginarc, pp. sagiiiaitts, 
stuff: soo sagiitaic.] Fattening. 

They use to pat tlicm by tor snginalittn. or [asitis sayil) 
in Jtngllsli fur feeding, which in all countries hath asev- 
erall manner or custom. 

Ttqiscll, JPour.Footed Beasts, p. 81. {Ilalliwelt.) 

sagitta (sn-.iit'ji), n. [NL., < 'L. sagitta, an 
aiTow, a bolt, pi'ob. akin to Gr. eayagt^, a battle- 
ax. Hcnco ult. satltj, settee-.] 

1. [coy).] An insignificant but 
very ancient northern con- 
stellation, tlie Arrow, placed 
hetivecn Aquila and tho bill 
of the Swan, it is, roughly speak- 
ing, in a line vvitli tlie most promi- 
nent stars of Sagittarius and Cen- 
tauruB, with whicli it may originally 
Imvo been conceived to he connect- 
ed. Also culled Altthancc. 

2. In aitat., the sagittal su- 
ture. — 3. In ichih., one of the 
otoliths of a fish’s ear. — 4. 

[enp.] Tlio typical genus of 
Sagitlidw, formerly contain- 
ing all tlio species, now re- 
stricted to those with two 
pairs of lateral fins besides 
tlio caudal fin. Also Sag- 
gitta, Saggita, Sagiia. See 
aooompanying cut. — 5. An 
arrow-worm or sea-arrow ; 
a member of tho Sagittidec . — 

6 . Tho keystone of an arcli. 

[Rare.] — 7. In .(/cow.: (n) Tho 
versed sine of an aro: so 
called by Kepler because it 
makes a figure like an arrow 
upon a bow. (b) The abscissa 
of a curve. Button. 

sagittal (snj'i-tnl), (f. [=OP. 
sugitel, F. sagtitai = Sp. Pg. 
sagttul =z It. sagittate, < NL. 

*sagtttalis,<. Ij. sagitta, an arrow; see sagitta.] 
1. Shaped like or resembling an arrow' or an 
arrow-kcad. Speeifically — 2. In amt. : (<i) Per- 


S<T/^7//a bifituctnia, 
enlarged. 

a, head ^^lth eyes 
and appendages, b, 
anus; c, ovary; d, 
testicular chambers. 




sagittal 
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tainingto tbo sagittal suture. (T>) Lying in or sagittary (saj'i-ta-ri), a. and in [= OF. sagi- 

. ii _ _^i -1? ii.-i. _..x +1.:^, T? ~ fin Po* snnitnnn 


parallS to the plane of that sutiu-e: in this 
sense opposed to cornual — Sagittal axis of the 
cerebrum, a sagittal line passing througli the center of 
tlio cerohrum.— Sagittal crest. See crest.— Sagittal 
fissure, tile groat longitudinal intcrliemlccrehral fissure 
ot tile brain, vhicli separates the liglit and left ccrehual 
lieuisplieres.-. Sagittal groove or furrow, the groove 
ioY the superior longitudinal sinus. — Sa^ttal line, the 
intersection of any sagittal with any horizontal plane.— 
Sagittal plane, the median piano of the body, which is 
the plane of the sagittal suture, or any plane parallel to 
that plane.— Sagittal section, a section made in a sagit- 
tal plane.— Sa^ttal semicircular canal, the postc^ 
rior semicircular canal. Sec cut under cnri.— Sartttal 
sinus Same as sujjcrior lonffitmUnal sinus (wliicn see, 
under jm’/u/s).— S agittal suture, the suture between 
the two parietal bones; the rhabdoldal or interparietal 
suture. See cut under cranium.— Sagittal triradiate. 
See triradiate. 

sagittally (saj'i-tnl-i), adv, [< sagittal + -//y-.J 
III anat., so as to be sagittal in shape, situa- 
tion, or direction. G. fVihlcr. 

Sagittaria (saj-i-tiT'ri-il), u. [NL. (Liuuteus, 
1737), fom, of L. sttgiilariiis, pertnming to au 


iuirc, sagetaire, F. sagittaire = Sp. Pg. sagitario 
= It. sagittario, ouo of the zodiacal signs, < 

L. Sagittarius, pertaining to arrows, as a noun 
an .archer, an arrowsmlth, the constellation of 
tho Arohor, < satfitia, an an-ow: seo sagitla.J 
I. a. Pertaining to an arrow or to archery. 

■With such differences of reeds, vallalory, 
scriptorj', nnd othew, they might be furnished in Judrca. 

Sir T. Jtroicne, SUsc. Tracts, 1. 

II, w.; ph sagittaries (-riz). 1. [caj).'] The 
constellation Sagittarius. — 2. Acoutaiir; spe- sagoin, sagOUliii 
cifically [cop.], a centaur fabled to bavo been sago-palm. Csa go-pam;. 
in the Trojan army. 

Also in our lande been ye Safjittartj, the wliychc ben fro 
tho myddcl vpwnrd lyke men, and fro yc inyddel donwardo 
ben tiiey Ijke the halfc iicder parte of an liorse, and they 
bcic howes and arowes. ^ ^ • 

It. Eden (First Books on America, cd. Arbcr, p. xxxiii.), 

Tlio dreadful Safjittari/ 

Appals our nuinhers. Shak.f T. and C., v. f>. 14. 

3. In zodl.y an arrow-worm or sagitta. 


sagiun 

converted into pearl-sago. This is the ordinaiy granulated 
sago of the market, consisting of flue pearly grains, brown- 
ish or sometimes bleached white, prepared by making the 
meal into a paste and pressing this through a sieve.- 
Japan sago, a farinaceous material derived from different 
species of Cycas.— Pearl sago. See pcarf-sai7o.— Port- 
land sago.a delicate and nutritious farina extracted from 
the corm or tuber of the European wake-robin, Arum mac- 
ulatuin. It was formerly prepared in considerable quan- 
tity in the Isle of Portland, England. Also called Port- 
land arrouTDof.— Sago-meal, sago in a fine powder.— 
Wild sago, Xamia integr(foUa (Z.pttmila) of Jamaica and 
Florida, whose stem furnishes a sago-staich or arrowroot. 
See coontic. 

7?. Same as sagimi. 

n. Either of the two 
palms Metrox- 
ylon licvis and 


» tr . ^ . o. in zoin.. au axrow-wuiiii 

arrow: seo sagittary.^ A genus of inonocoty- sagittate (sai'i-trit),o. r<NL.sflf/i«rtf«s,formGd 
' * nr^^ov .Ihsmarc/D and v ^ t 


lodonous plants of llio order Alismacac and 
tribe Ahsmew. it is charactcrircd by unisexual flow- 
ers, commonly three m a nlmrl, and by very innncrous 
bi*oad and con\- 


pressed caipels 
densely crou ded on 
largo globular or 
oiilong receptacles. 
There me nhout l.'i 
spcclc.s, nati^ca of 
temperate and trop- 
ical regions, grow- 
ing ill inarslies, In 
ditches, nnd on the 
maiginsof stieatn?, 
Tlio> nro geueially 
erect stonile'«s per- 
ennials, with nr- 
p . 

lute, or elliptical 
leaves rising well 
alKUe the uater on 
long thiclc Stalks. 
The lloucifl arc 
s]nt:ed or panlclcd. 
each nlth three 
eoiispicinma white 
Iietais ami tbiec 
smaller green i>e- 
pals, nnd tisuuUj 
nmneroiis stamens. 
The general name 
for the speeios Is arwir head, but tho line South .Xmcrlenu 
species, S. Mvntcridi nyii', is called nrrunh'a/ The nio^t 
common Amcriean specie^ is 5 rnnala7i*< nhose leaves 
are extiomely >arious in form. The tubers of this aie 
used for food by the Indians of tlic .Niuth«est. as me those 




like an arrow (cf. L. sagittarc^ 
pp. sagittaiuSf shoot with an ar- 
row), < L. sagittdf an arrow: seo 
.wgitta.'] 1. Shaped like the head 
of an aiTow; sagittal; spceiiical- 
ly, in hoi.y triangular, with a 
deep sinus at the base, tho lobes 
not pointing outward. Compnro 
hastate. Sec also cut under Sa- 
sudtt.itc Lc.if gittaria,—2. In cntoni.^ having 
form of a barbed airow-boad. 
),ntai. ‘ —Sagittate spots, on the wing.s of a 
iioctmd moth, ariow-ahnpcd marks with 
their points turned inward, between tlie posterior trans- 
\ ersu line and tlie undulate subtcnnlnal line, 
row-simpcd, lanceo- sagittated (saj'i-ta-tod), a. [< sagittate + -fd-.] 

In rod/., sagittate; sliapcd like au aiTOW or an 

arvow-liead: spoeifically noting certain deca- 
corons cejilialopods: as, the sagittated calama- 
rios or squids. 

SagittidtB (sa-jil'i-do), iu }d. <. Sagitta 

+ -uLt.] a family of worms, tj-pified by tlio 
genus $Sagitta, and Ibo only one of the order 
('hictagnatha and class Anhanozoa. Tlicy are 
small nmrliie creature*, from linli an Inch to an Inch long, 
(raiHparcnt. iinsegmentcd, uitlioiit parapodia, with clilti* 
non? processes which fcnc w* jaws, nnd with lateral en- 
th nl.ir pioeccsc". The structure Is anonmloiift, nml the 
SamttuUr wci c \ ai iously cousUlerc<l as nioUusks, annelids, 
niui nciiint<»ids before an order xvas Instituted for their ic- 
ccptinn. Sec cut under SaitUta. 

(7Sc/:.««i«VlnV'irina,«lu.io It la ftiltlvatvcl fnrtl.ciMir' sagittilingual (wij’i-t_i-ruig'gwnl), «. [< L. 
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Sago-palm {Mtlroxylott lirvts). et, tlie fruit. 

bang-palm, Corjipha Gelanga, in Java, the jaggeiy palm or 
b.astard sago, Cargota urens, in Mysore, uml the palmyra 
nnd the arciig or gotmiti elsewhere in India. Species of 
Ojeas are also called tago-pahn. See Cgeas. 
sa'go-plant (sS'go-plant), v. Arum viaculatum. 
Seo rurtland sago, under sago. 
sago-spleen (sii'go-splen), v. A spleen iii 
wTiicli the Malpigliian corpuscles are enlarged 
and Inrdacoous, presenting the appearance of 
boiled sago. 

Sagra (sa'grii), a. [NL. (Fahriciiis, 1792).] _A 
genus of phytophagous oeetlcs of tho family 
i'liri/somclidtc, giving namo to tlie Sagridtr. 
Tho species inlintilt tropicnl parts of tlie Old World ; they 
arc of lirilllant colors, and have liiglily developed hind 
lc::s whence they have received the name of kangaroo- 
Icctlc.t. 

Sagridse (sng'ri-dii), n. pi. [NL., < .Sagra -i- 
-it/.'f,] A family of Colcoptcra, typified by tho 
'genus Sagra. It is now merged in tho Chryso- 
mclidtr. 


pose S, t-nytuijf.'Ua is tho Ihiropoau speoiop, which with lui arrow, 

6'. mnnW/n is worth) ot culture in nitilleial water. 

SagittariidfB (saj^i-tu-n'i-do), n. pi. [NE., < 

Sagittana + -ida\] Tho most unusual namo 
of the soorotary-binlH or soi'pont-cators, a fam- 
ily of African ilaptons, oommonly called (tijyo- 
gcranidrc or Serpiniarddic, 

Sagittarius (saj-i-tiVri-us), n. [< L. Sagittarius, 
an archer: sagittary. ‘I 1. A southern zodi- 

acal coustellalion and sign, the Archer, rejp- 



//nqim, tlio tongue: see saguaro (sa-gwar'o), ». [Also, comiptly, sn- 
«’ffn-pir; Mex. or Amer. Ind.] Tho giant cac- 
tus, CorcffS (jigauicaSf a columnar .spocics from 
25 to over' oO foot liigh, growing on stony 
mo.sas and low bills in Arizona and adjacent 
lUirt.s of Mexico. The wood of the l.-ugc strong ribs 
IS light nnd soft, solid, nnd piisccptiblc of n bcnutlfu! pol- 
Ih)), nml is Indoslructiblo in contnet with tlic soil. It is 
used by tlic Indintis for lances and bows, and liy the set- 
tlcrs for rafters of adobe honscs, fencing, etc. The edible 
fruit Is Largely collected nnd diicd by the Indians. — Sa- 
guaro woodpecker, Cenft/ne? ifn);n/fn*ft/i>,thc nila wood- 
jieckcr: so called from its nesting in the giant cactuses. 
II is nbiimlant in tlie valley of the Oiln nnd the loavcr Colo- 
rado river, nnd is ii near relative of the red-bellied wood- 
jjcckcr, C. caro/tiiwjf. Sec cut under pifa/mya. 
saguin (sag'>nn)r [Also sagoiu, sagoidUf 
.^((iigtain, satfUa; = F. sagoiniii said to bo < Braz, 
satndy native namo near Bahia.] A South 
Amcricai\ monkey of tho genus CaUiihrix. 


TIk C ' I1NI..I1 nmn b irms. 


resenting a eeiitanr (originnlly doubtless some 
Babylonian divinity) drawing a bow. The oon- 
stclliitiun is situated cast of Scurido, and espeeiall.i m 
the l.ititiuh-s of the soutbeiu Ihiited States, a pioimiicnt 
object 1)11 snmmet v>eMitigs The sjnibnl of the constel- 
lation slunvi) the Arehei's airow .ind part of the bow, 
2. In hi/'., the rexwe.sentatnm of a eentaur ear- 
rjidng a bow' and jutow’.— 3. [NL. (Vosmaer. 
37G9).] The typical genus of Saijittariidiv : so 
called, it is said, from tho arrowy crest; tiio 
secretary-birds. This is thceailnst namo of the ge- 
nus, which is also kuoun as Serpeninriu'i (rnuVr. I7'.is|, 
Secretnriu.* {Dandin. usually Giijmiieranus {JlUimr. 

1811), and Ophiothercs {VvdUot, 1810); but \ «ismaer lines 
not appear to have used it ns n technical Latin desig- 
nation, though it lias often been taken as such b> subsc- 
quent WTiteis, follow ing H. E. .Strickland. See cals un- 
der dermognathous and sccrctarg-hird. 


!iiiyiia!.2 Having a long nloinler eylindrical 

S.iK»ttjlingiia1 — Antcfi<*r Tuft of Torijpie of Wivodpccker {ffj 
t’tut ftltiituil. lAltOut twice n.itur.il mzc ) 

tongue harheilnt tlic oiul nnd enpahlc of being 
tliniNl out like ail arrow, a.s a woodpovker; be- 
longing to the Sayittilinyms. 

SagittilingTiesl (.saj‘ i-li-liug'gwvz), a. pi. [NL,: 
f-oc sagillitiiigual.'i In Illiger’s system of eliis- 
sifiention (1811), the woodpecker^. See I’icidrr, 
sagittocyst (saj'i-to-sist), II. [< L. .•.ayitla, an 
arrow, + Hr. Mor/r.ulndib r: see ei/.vb] One of 
tlie eutaueous cells of tnrbellarinu worms, eou- 
taining rlmlidiles. 

Sagmarius (sag-iii:‘i'ri-us), ». [NL., < L. sug- 

mariiis, of or jierlainiag to n paek-snddlc, < sag- 
iiia, < Hr. ad) pa, a paek-saddle (> NL. Sugma, a 
star so e.-tlled): see .sfow-.] Tlie eonstellation 
Pegasus, in wliieii tlic star Saginn is seen, 
sagmatorhine (S.ig-niat'p-rin), a. [< NL. Sag- 
iiialarrltiiiii (Bonaparte, 18,71) (< Hr. cd)pn (oo)- 
iiar-), a saddle, + flic (/m'-). tile nose), a Biip- 
jiosed genus of .tlcidic, based on the tufted piif- 
tiu, Liiiida firraUi, wlien tlio horny covering ot 
Hie lull had been molted, leaving a saddle- 
sliaped soft skin over tho nostrils.] Saddle- 
nosed. as an auk. 

sago (.sa 'go), u. [= F. sagnu — Sp. sarju, sagui = 
Pg. sngu = It. .Wf/i> = 11. G. Dan. ^w.sago (NL. 

i.agii'.), Iliiid. saga (.'.dgu-ddiia sdliijdaiid), sago, 
< .Malay .‘•dgii, sdgu, sago, tho larinaocous and 
glutinous jiilli of a troo of tlio palm kind nnuiod 
l•lllllllll|a.'] Au ainvlaceoiis food derived from 
tlie soft spongy interior, the so-called “pith,” 
of the tnmksot various palms. (Seo sagn-palm.) 
'the tree, wlilcli ill tlic case ot tlic proper sago-paliiis 
natiiiiilly fiow'cr.s tint once, is fcllcil wlicii just ready to 
llow cr, tlic triniU cut in pieces, tlic pitll-likc iiiaticr sepa- 
nitcd, and tlic starch w.aslicd from it. After due settling, 
tlic w'atcr is drained oif, and the deposited starch may lie 
caked, as it is for iiiitivc use, ordlied into a meal ivhich is 
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S.iguin (Cu Itithrix fersonntus). 

=Syn. Saguin, sajoti, sat, snimiri, sapajoit. These nrc all 
native names of South Ainciican monkeys, now become in- 
extricably confouiido‘1 by the different usages of authors, 
if indeed they had originally specific meanings. Sai is the 



saguin 


5305 


sail 


most general term, meaning monkey. Sajoxi and sapajou 
arc the same, meaning a prehensile^tailed monkey of one 
of the genera Cehits and Atelcs; but sapajoti lias become 
associated specially with Ateles, then meaning spider-mon- 
key. Saguin was one of the smaller species of Cebus, but 
became confused with satimri. Saguin and saimiri arc 
now specially attached to the small non*prehensile.taileil 
squirrebmonkeys, respectively of the genein Callithrix 
and Chrysothrix, but arc also loosely used for any of tho 
marmosets. 

Saguinus (sag-u-i'nus), n. [NL. (Laefipfidel : 
see saguin.'] Agemis of Soutli American mar- 
mosets: same as Ma/talc. 

saguin (sa'gnm) , ii . [L. , also sngus ; = Gr. cto j or, 
a coarse rvooleii blanket or mantle : said to be 
of Celtic origin : see saiji.] \ militaiy cloalc 
worn by ancient Roman soldiers and inferior 
oflioers, in contradistinction to tho paludnmen- 
tum of tlio snpci-ior otBcors. It was the garb 
of war, as the toga was the garb of jieace. 

Sagus (sS'gus), )i. [NL. (Blume, IShG), < JIalay 
stigii, sago : see sago.] A former genus of palms, 
now knorvn as Mctroxi/lon. See also Ila/ihia, 
species of which are often cultivated under the 
name Sagas. See cut under sago. 

sagy (sa'ji), a. [< sage- + -i/l.] Full of sage; 
seasoned with sago. 

Saharan (sa-hii'ran), a. Same as Saharir. 

Saharic (sa'-har'ik), a. [< Sahara (see def.) (< 
Ar. salird, 'a desert plain) -t- -le.J Of or per- 
taining to the desert of Sahara, a vast region 
in northern Africa. 

sahib (sil'ib), n. [< Hind, .’uilnh. < Ar. .sd/iih { with 
initi.al letter sdei), master, lord, sovereign, ruler, 
a gentleman, European gentleman, sir, possi's- 
sor, owner, prop, companion, assueiate ; fern. 
siihiba, mistress, lady.] A term of resiieet used 
by the natives of India and Persia in addressing 
or speaking of Europeans: equivalent to^^as|rr 
or Sir, and oven to Mislrc.es : as, Colonel .sn//i/> . 
tho sahib did so and so; it is the mem-sahih’s 
command. {Sec iiicm-sahib.) It is ahso oeca.sion- 
allynsed as a spcoific title among both Hindu.s 
and Sloliammodnns, as Tippoo Sahib. 

sahlite (sit'lit), a. See sulilc-. 

sahtit, sahtet, a. and ». See saught. 

sahtlet, See sctilc-. 

Sahuca bean. See hemri and smj. 

Sai (sii'i), II. [s= F. wiinii, < Braz. sni, fill.] 1. 
A South .ilmcvican monkey of the geinis I'l- 
btis in a broad sense. See synonyms under 
saguin. — 2. A guitgnit of tlie genus' ran /«i, ('. 
ci/(7iic'7,about44inchesloug,brigiit-blue, varied 
with black, green, and j'cllow, ami with red hill 
and feet, inhabiting tropical America. See out 
under Cccrcbina;. 

saibllng (sab'ling), ii. Tho char of Europe, Sai- 
vclinus alpinus. 

sale (sil'ik), II. [< F. saique = Sp. It. saica = 
Pg. saique = Ru.ss. sail:u, < Turk, shiiiqa.] A 
Turkish or Grecian vessel, very comraon in 
tho Levant, a kind of kctcli which has no top- 
gallantsail nor inizzcn-topsail. 

saice (sis), u. Sec sicL-. 

said (sedj.ji.fi. [Pp. of .W/I/I, r.] 1. Beelared; 
uttered; reported. — 2. Mentioned; licfore-iiieii- 
tioned; aforesaid: used ehicfl}’ in legal style: 
ns, tho said witno.ss. 

And tlicr our Savyr for paff tlic sjnni'R of tliu rogU nairj 
Maivdlcyn. ror/.-/ijjfon, Piarie of rng. Travetl. i» 51, 

And BO tliere at tlic miulc Jfounte Syon ivc toke onr assri 
and rode fortti at tlic rai/d time, and neucr we alj gtited to 
beyto vnto tyrne we enmo to Kama. 

.9ir IC. Ginjl/imir, rylyrjanagi , p, SC. 

TIic mid Charles l»y his writing ohligatory did actnnn - 
ledge liimself to lie hound to tlic mid William in tlm mid 
Bum of two hundred pounds. 

Proceedinn? on an Action of Debt, BlacK'Btoiie'fi Com., 
[111., Ajip, iit 

saiei, II. See sag^. 

saiga (si'gji), II. [= P. saiga, < Russ, saiga, an 
antelope, saiga.] 1. A ruminant of the genus 
Saiga, remarkable 'for tlio singular eonformn- 
tioh of tlie bead, wliieli gives it a peculiar pliy.si- 
ognomy. — 2. [cap.] (sa'i-gii) [NL.] Tiie typi- 
cal and only genus of Saigidic. 'Ilmie Ib oidy one 
Specie", tlie snlpa or saijra-aiitciopc, AntUope foiga, Colus 
saiga, ot S aiga tarlarica, inhabiting western Asia and east- 
eni Europe. Also called Coins. See cut in next column. 

saiga-antelope (st'g.;i-an"te-lop), it. Tho saiga. 

Saigidte (sri-i,i'i-de), u. id. [NL.,< Saiga + -id.-c.] 
In J. E. Gray’s classification, a family of hollow- 
horned ruminants, represented by the genus 
iSaiga ; the saiga-antelopes, having the nose 
peculiarly inflated and expanded, the conforma- 
tion aflecting not only the outward parts, hut 
the bones of tlie nasal region. Tim nasal hones 
are sliort, arched upward, and entirely separated from 
tlic rnaxlllarics and lacryinals; the frontal bone projects 
between the lacrj’rnnls and nasals, and the maxlllarjcs 
and prcmaxillnries arc both much reduced. Xlic group 
would be better named Saiginre, as a subfamily of liovidii:. 



saikless (stile ' Ics), a. A dialectal (Scotcli) 
form of .'backless. 

saiU (.sal), «. [< j\IE. sailr, saglc, seil^ scyl^ < AS, 
srf/r/, .setjj r= OS. seffcl = MD. .‘fc///, D. ceil = ML6. 
LO. seycl^ {,cil = OHG. MIIG- G. scgcJ = 
Tool. .\(gl = Sav. .‘icffcl = Dan. srjl (Gotli. not 
rcoordctl), a sail. Root unknown; certainly not 
< L. :i mantle.] 1. A piece of clotli, 

or a textuiN' or tissue of some kind, spread to 
the wind to cause, or assist in causing, avesscl 
to mov*‘ through tho Avalcr. sails are usually made 
of gevcral brnidtli'. of canvas, sewed together with a 
double Sinim at the iMirders, and edged a!! round with .a 
cord or cor<ls e.dled tlic bdt-rojjc or boU^ropcs. A sail ex- 
tended ii> n yanl hung (slmig) by the middle is called a 
square sail ; u sail set upon a gall, boom, or stay is called 
xxjforc and-uf! mil. {Ana /ore-and aft.) The upperpartof 
t\ cry sail is tbe head, tbu lower part Ibo/oof, the sides in 
general are called leeches; but tlio weather side or edge 
(that is the sido next the mast or stay to w'hich it is at- 
taoheil) of any but a square sail is called the luff, and the 
other edge the after leech. The two lower corners of a 
Sfluai e Fail are in general clues ; the w'eather clue of a fore- 
and aft sail, or of a courao while set, is the tack. Sails 
generally take (heir names, partly at least, from the mast, 
j.ud, or stay upon which they aio stretched; thus, the 
main course in.nntopsall. and maintopgallnutsail arc re- 
spectively the Fails on the malninnst, maintopmast, and 
nmintopgallantmast. 'Ihe principal sails In a ftilhilggcd 
vc'-stl are the courses or lower sails, tho topsails, and the 
topgallaiitsatls. Sec topsail, ta2>sail’yard, and cut under 
ship 

I'carmg Iwt (lic> slionld fall into tlic quicksands, stroke 
sail, and "o were driven. Acts xwil. 17. 

Their saih sprcatl fortli, and with a fore-right gale 

Leal mg our coast. Mas.fiuger, Ilcncgado, v. 8. 

2. That part of the arm of a Avindnaill which 
catclics the wiiul. 

And the whirriiig sail goes round. Tennyson, The Owl. 

3, One of the canvas flaps of a (;art or wagon. 
[Soutii Africa.] 

lie drew the (ails down before and behind, and the 
wagon rolled away slowly. 

Olive SehrnncT, Story of an African Faim, 11. xii. 

4. Figuratively, a wing. 

He, cutting way 

With his broad sayles, about him soared round ; 

At last, low stouping with unweldy sw'ay, 

Snatcht up both horse nud man. 

Spenser, F. Q., L xl. 18. 

5, A single fillip or vessel, especially a sliij) con- 
sidered as one of a number: tho same form in the 
singular and tho plural: as. at noon avc sighted 
a sail and gave cimso; a fleet of twenty i:oil. 

Returning back to Legorne, enddalnly In the way we 
met witli Fiftic sailc of the 'I’uikea Gallics. 

JS. nV&b, Travels (cd. Aibcr), p. 19. 


sail, a term generally applied to the sails carried on the 
mainmast and mizzenmast of three-masted vessels, and on 
tlie mainmast of vessels having but two masts. 

When the after sails fill and she gathers headway, put 
the helm again to port, and when the wind is astern brace 
up the after yards by the port braces. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 433. 
Depth of a sail. See dcpt/i.— Full sail, with all sails- 
set,— Lateen sail. See lateen. — Light sails. See lights. 

If it Is perfectly calm and there is a swell on, furl the 
light sails to save them from chafe. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 437. 

Press of sail. Sec prmf.—Shoulder-of-mutton sail, 
a triangular sail used in boats, also called a leg-of-mutton 
sail. See cut under sharpio. — Sliding-gunter sail, a tri- 
angular boat-sail used with a sliding-gunter mast.— To 
back a sail, bend a sail, crowd sail, cut the sail!, 
flat in the sail, flatten a ^ail. loose sail. See the 
verbs.— To make sail, (n) To set sail; depart. 

Sonnday a for ^ilidsom day, abowyt vij of the cloke in 
the momyng we made Saylc, And passyd by the Costes of 
Slavono and Histria. 

Torldnglon, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. IG. 
(6) To spread marc sail; hasten on by spreading more 
sail.— To point a sail. See pofnti.— To. press sail. 
Same as to crowd sail. — To ride down a sail. See ride. 
—To set sail, to expand or spread the sails; hence, 
to begin a voyage.— To shorten sail, to reduce the ex- 
tent of sail, or take in a part.— To strike sail, (n) To 
lower the sails suddenly, as in saluting or in sudden gusts 
of wind. Acts xxvii. 17. (&) To abate show or pomp. 
[Rare.] 

Jlargaret 

Slust strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 6. 
To take the wind out of one’s sails, to take away one’s- 
means of progress; deprive one of an advantage; discom- 
fit one, especially by sudden or unexpected action. 

I’ve undermined Garstin’s people. They’ll use their 
nutlioritj^, and give a little shabby treating, but I’ve taken 
all ihe wind out of their sails. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, svii. 
Under sail, having sail spread. 
saiF (sal), v. [< ME. sailcn, saylcn, scilen, seilicn, 

< AS. scglian = MD. scylcn, T>,zcilcn = IMLG. LG. 
scgclcn = JIHG. 8igcle)i,segclcii, G. scgeln srlceL 
sigla = Sw. scgla = Dan. scjlc (cf. OF. siglcr,. 
singlcr, F. ciuglcr = Sp. singfar = Pg. singrar, 

< MPXG.), Bail; from tho noun.] I. mtraus. 1. 
To move along through or over tho water by 
tho actionof the wind upon sails; by extension, 
to move along through or over tho water by 
means of sails, oars, steam, or other mechanical 
agency. 

This scyle sotte on thi mast, 

And scyle in-to the bllsse of heuenc. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 214. 

Tewyeday, Uic v day of Januarli, we scylcyd vp and down 
In the gulif of Venys, flor the wynde was so stroygtha yens 
vs that we myght not kepte the rygbt Avey in no Avyse. 

Torkingtori, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 59, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and pa:*take the gale? 

Pope, Essay on ilnn, iv. 385. 

2, To set sail; lioist sail and depart; begin a 
journey on sliipboavd: ns, to sail at noon. 

The mnistres, whan the mono a-ros mauU in come, 

A; faire at the fiillo fiod thei ferden to saylc, 

A' haUUc wind at wille to wende whan hem liked. 

irtVfiani of Palcme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2745. 

On leaving Ascension wc sailed for Bahia, on the coast 
of Brazil, in order to complete the chronoroctrical mea- 
surement of the world. 

Darwin, A’^oynge of Beagle, II. 297. 

3. To journey by Avater; travel by ship. 

And when we had raiVed over the sea of Cilicia and Pnm- 
phylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. Acts xxvii. 5. 

Here 8 such a merry grig, I could find in my heart to 
sail to the world’s end with 8uch company. 

Middlcto7iand Roaring Girl, i. 1. 


How many sail of wcll-inann’d ships before us. 

As (be boiiitu docs the llying-flsb, 

Ilnvc wc pursu'd and Hcoiir'd. 

Fletcher, Double ilaniage, Ii. 1. 
Our great licet goes still fonvard amain, of above one 
Jiundred sail of sliips. Court and Timesof Charles I. S. 

6. A fleet. [Rare.] 

Wc have dcscrii d, upon our neighbouring shore, 

A portly fniT of ship', make liltlicrwnrd. 

Shak., Pericles, i. 4. Cl. 

7f. Sailing qualities; speed. 

AVc departed from Constantinople In the Trinity of Lon- 
don : a chip of better defence then saile. 

Sandys, Travailcs, p. (58. 

8. A journey or excursion upon AA’ater; a pas- 
sage in a vessel or boat. 

ITere is my Jonnicy’s end, here ia my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my nlnut'.t sail. 

Shak , Othello, v. 2. 203. 
The other inonastcTj', be.at Iniown aa the Bndln, once a 
house of Bciicdietinus, nfterwaids of Franciscans, stands 
on a separate island, approaclicd by a pleasant sail. 

E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 21G. 

9. A rido in a cart or other conveyance. [Ire- 
land.] — 10. In goo?., a structure or fonnation 
of parts suggesting a sail in filiapo or use. (a) 
A verj’ large dorsal fin. ^casailfish. (5) The am; by means 
of which a nautilus Is Avafted over tho Avater.— Aftor- 


4. To swim, as a fish or a swan. 

Like little dolphins, when they smfl 
In the vast shadow of the Biltish Avhnle. 

Drydcn, tr. of Juvenars Satires, x. 21. 

5. To fly without visible movement of tho 
Avings, as a bird; float through tho air; pass 
smootlily along; glide: as, the clouds across 
tho sky. 

He bestrides tho Inzj'-p.icing clouds 
And sails upon tho bosom of the air. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 32. 

Sails between worlds and worlds with steady Aving. 

Milton, 1*. L. , V. 268. 
Across tho sunny vale. 

From hill to hill tho wandering rook did sail, 

Lazily croaking. 

)r?7ha?n Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 839. 
Ilenco, figuratively — 6. To move for\Aavd im- 
pressively, as if in the manner of a ship Avith all 
sail set. [CoUoq.] 

Lady B. sailed in, arrayed in ribbons of scarlet, with 
many broodies, bangles, and other gimcracks ornament- 
ing her plenteous person. 

Thackeray, Level the WidoAver. 
7. To plunge forward, like a ship; rush for- 
Avnnl: sometimes Avith ?)?. [Colloq.] 

Tho fact is. a man must dismiss all thoughts of pru- 
dciiuo and cumniun-scnse Avhen it comes to masquerade 
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dresJc*. and lust tail in and make an unmitigated fool of 
himself. ■ //aiTier’* J/c^r., L\iVin, SCI. 

Sailing ice. Pee ice.— To sail close to the •vrlnd. (n) 

To nijj great risk or liamnl ; leave little leeway or margin 
for escape from danger or dlfllcuUy. (6) To move or act 
with great caution ; he In circumstances requiring careful 
action, (c) To live closely up to one's income ; be Btrait- 
ened for money.— To Bail free. See/rce.— To sail on a 
bowline, to sail close-hauled, orwith the ho« lines hauled 
taut.— To over, In arch., to project beyond a Bur- 
fact OicUt. 

n. traim. 1. To move or pass over or upon. 
hy the action of tlie wnd upon anils, or, 133 * 
extension, hy the propelling power of oars, 
steam, etc. 

Tims time we waste, and longest leagues m^c short; 

Sail Bcas in cockles. Shah\, Pericles, Iv. 4. 2. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That Mvfcd the wintrj* sea. „ .. . 

Lonfjftllow, Wreck of the Hesperus, gail-fluke (sfirfldk), n. The wluff, a pleuronec- 
2. To direct or manage the motion, move- toid fish. [Orkney's.! -• 

ments, and course of; navigate: as, to Mil a sail-gang (sal'gang), a. The soine-gang of a 
ship— To sail arace, to compete In a sailing-contest, sailing vessel in the menhadon-fisher^, inclnd- 
sail^t r. t. [< ME. saylen, wth/cn, dance, < OF. ing their gear and boats. Also saihnfj’yaug. 
miU)\ aailUr, .sffhV, F. adillir, leap, issue forth, sail-book (saVhuk), «. A small liook used to 
sally, dance, < It. s«hVc, leap: see saUent, and hold sail-cloth while it- is being sewed.^ 
cf. saW/-, which is related to satl^ as raVy- sail-boop {sfiFhop), «. One of the rings by 
is to To dance. which fore-and-aft sails aro secured to masts 

Mother Milcn ne sautrien nc singe with the gUemc. , ✓ a o 

Fieri Ptomnan (C), x\*L 203. ScVlling (sa ling), «. C\ ME. scyiynyCf < AS. ^e£f- 
saiFt. r. i. r< ME. snilcn, saylcn, by apheresis verbal n. ot scfflian, sail: see r.] 1. 

from asailciti assail: see assaiL"] To assail. The act of ono who or of that which sails. 2. 


sain 


Sailfish (Uistiofherut ameruartus). 

lean sailflsli, H. americanxti, dlllers so little that it h.os 
been considered specifically identical by most ichthyolo- 
gists. See also tailinglJiKh. Also called fpiie-fiik. 


"Eren'raon 

Kow to ttssaut, that sailcn can,’* 

Quod Eovc. Horn, of the Hose, 1. 7330. 

Bailable <sa'la-bl), a. [< r., 4- -able.) 

Capable of being sailed on or tliroiigh; navi- 
gable; admitting of being passed bj' ships. 
[Iture.] Imp. JJict. 

sail-boat (sal'bot), «. A boat propelled by or 
fitted for a sail or sails. 

sail-borne (suF born), a. Borne or conveyed by 
sails. I'aJconor. 

sail-broad (sal'biYid), < 7 . Spreading like a sail. 

At last his Mil-broad vans 
He spreads for flight .Hi7fon, P. L., II. 027. 

sail-burton (silFb^r'ton), 11 . A long tackle 
used for hoisting topsails aloft ready for bend- 
iug, 

sail-cloth (Bril'kl6th),n. [Early mod. E. in pi. 
sayleclnthc^, snlccloihcs ; < ME. scil’-doth^ scil^ 
cJicih ; < sail + cloth.] Hemp or cotton canvas 
or duck, used in making sails for ships, etc. 

No fihippo can sayle without llcnipu, j*® taylc clothes, the 
Bhroudes, stales, tacles, yarde llnei. warp? A’ Cables can 
not he made. liabees Hoob (E. li. T. S ), p. 243. 

Wliatsoeuer tale-elolhc* are aheady transported, or at 
any time licre-nftcr to bee trsmsporleri <i'Jt of I’.tiglnnd Into 
Pi'ussla hy the English inarcliants. and shall there be of- 
fered to beo soldo, whctiicr thoy bowlioleeloaihfsor haUc 
cUmthes, they must coiitaine both their endu^. 

IlaKluyt'i Vdijagef, 1. 103. 

A 


basking-phark, Celorhinxtt maxitnvt or Selaehe maxima, sail-loft (sTil'loft), It. Aloft Or an apartment 
See cut under batl-iny-shark. (d) A fish of the genus sails are cut out and made. 

//Wiop/iorttf, whose dorsal On is very ample. Tlie best- cniiTnatpr fefnl'nvl'kf-r'l « One who'Jp oeennn- 
knowii and most widely distributed species Is //. glacluu^. saiUnaKer 1?^ “‘i Ktr;, n. um. wno e ( cenpn 
of EuroneanandBomeotherwatcrs.fromwhichthe Amer- tion is tho making, altering, or repairing of 

sails; in the United States navy, a wan*ant-of- 
ficer whoso duty it is to take cliarge of and keep 
in repair all sails, awnings, etc.— saUmaker’s 
mate, a. petty officer In tlie United States narj*. whose duty 
It Is to assist the sailmaker. 

saU-needle (sal'ne'dl), n, A large needle with 
a triangular tapering end, used in sewing can- 
vas for sails, taee cut under 7tcc(llc. 
sailor (sfFlor), «, [Earlj’ mod. E. also snytor; 
an erroneous spelling (perhaps prob. due to con- 
formitj' with tailor, or with the obs. saitour, a 
dancer) of sailer: see sailer.] One who sails; 
a seaman ; a mariner; one of the crew of a ship 
or vessel. 

0 quhflr will I get guid tailor 
To sail this echip of mine? 

Sir Patrick Spent (Child’s Enllads, III. 149). 

I see the cabin-window bright ; 

1 Bce themiforat the wheel. 

Tennyson, In 3Iemoriam, x. 

Free trade and sailors’ rights. See /rce.— Paper 
sailor. See paper-«iffer.— Pearly sailor, the pe.'vrly 
nautilus.— Sailors’ Bible, Bowdltch’s Navigator. [Old 
slang.)— Sailors’ home, an institution where Bcamen 
may lodge and be cared for while on Bhore, or In which 
retired, aged, or Inflnn seafaring men arc maintained. 
=Syn. Sailor, Seaman, 3Iari>\er, To most landsmen any 
one who leads a seafaring life is a fut'for. Nelson was a 
great sailoT. Teclmlcally, tailor applies only to the men 
before the mast. To a landsman teaman seems a business 
term for a sm’lor; technically, semnun Includes sailors and 
petty officers. Slariner is an elevated, poetic, or quaint 
term for a wamnn ; ^Aijrjuan is a still older tenn. The 
technical use of mariner is now restricted to legal docu- 
ments. There is no present distinction In name between 
the men In the na^-y and thosoin the merchant marine. 

‘ A sword-fish of tho 



Tlio art or rules of navigation; the art or the 
act of directing a ship on a given line laid down 
in a chart; also, the rules by which a ship’s 
tack is detomuned and reprosonted on a chart, 
and by wLich the problems relating to it aro 
solved.— Circular sailing. See eircular.-— Composite 
sailing. Sea eomposile.- 
of determining the true 
when her own motion Is 
rent.— Globular sailing. 

sailing, a method of «avi„ , 

the ship aro so laid as to cany her o\er a great circle, 
which Is the shortest path between two points on tho 
globe.— Mercator’s sailing, amelhod !ii which problems 
are solved according tothe principles applied In Mercator’s 
projection. See ilcrcator^s chart, under c/inrf.— Itliddle- 
latitude sailing. ScefarifKde.— Oblique sailing. See 
Order of sailing. See order.— Parallel sail- 
ing, the method of calling when the ship’s track lies along 
a paiallel of latitude. Its characteristic formula h ; Db- 
tance a difference of longitude x corlne latitude. ITiIa 
method maybe used wlien tbe ‘hip’s course is nearly e.nst 
or west, formerly, when longitude could not be deter- 
mined 03 nccurately a« at present. It w.is a common 
practice to make tlie latitude of the port of destina- 
tion, and then sail wst or wc«t ns required. Uence the 
Importance then attaclud to parallel sailing. — Plain 
sailing, an easy, iinob^tructctl course in sailing, or, figu- 
ratively, In any enictprise.— Plane sailing. Seepfane- 
f(n7iuj.— Sailing instructions, written or printed di- 
rections delivered by the commanding officer of a convoy 
to (he several masters of the ships under his care. By 
these iustniclions Uicy arc enabled to understand ami 


(-men). A sailor; a seaman. 

It Is not always blowing ot sea, a mercy tailor-men are 
grateful for. B*. C. JhittiU, Jack’s Courtship, xxir. 

sailor-plant (sf/lor-plant), n. Tlie boefsteak- 
plant or strawbeiTy-geranium, Saxi/raffa sar- 
vicntosa. 

sailor’s-cboice (sa'lorz-cbois), ». 1. A spanne 
fisb, tho pinfipb, Xn*<70f7o» rhomboiilcs. it has a 
general resemblance to a scup or porgy, but thefrontteeth 
are broad and eronrgluate. It Is common along the eastern 
American coast. See cut under Lagodon. 

2. A fish, OrthoprisUschryso 2 )tcriis; tbopig-fisb. 
The dorsal and anal fins are nearly naked, and the posterior 
dorsal spines are abbreviated. The fish is of a light brown 
above, silver)' below, with numerous orange and yellow 
spots, which are aggregated in oblique lines above the lat* 
crol lIuD. and Iti horizontal ones below It. It Isnn Impor- 
tant food-fish along the eastern American coast, especially 
In the south. 


answer the signals of the commander, ami to know the sailor’s-pUTSe (sa'lorz-p6rs), «. Ogg-poucll 
place of rendervous appointed for the fleet In case of oviparous rays and sharks, which is mostlj' 

found empty on the sea-sboro. See cut under 
[Humorous.] 


dent, remner.— Traverse salimg, the case In planC' 

ealllug where a ship makes several courses in succession. ... - , y 

the track being zig2.ag, and the directions of its several sailOUIt, [^lE. satllour, salynrc, \ Ur , 

’ other. saillur, saillcitr, a dancer, < »ai7tr, 


jticriiiaicCS’pitrsc. 


A dancer. 


sail-cover (sril'kuv''6r), n. A oauvas cover 
placed us a protection over a furled sail, 
sailed (said), a, [< sail'^ + -rd-,] Furnished 
with sails; having sails sot : as, tuWsailcd. 

Prostrated, in most extreme ill fare, 

He lies before his high-rad’d fleet. 

Chaimiau, Iliad, jeix. 33f'. (Davies.) 

Over all the clouds floated like sailed sliips anchored. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 457. 

= D. S = at '= sailmg-directioK sei ^vuere s.us ur« 

Icr = Sw. seglare, a sailer (a ship) ; as sail + ^ ublished details respect S P sail-triimner (sal'trim'fer), 7i, A man detailed 

■ - ' • •• ; a sea- for tLepuiTOso o£ii.-v\nga. 


parts travelling or lying more or less alhw’art each 
I'or all these actual courses and distances run on each n 
single equivalent imaginary course and distance may be 
found which the ship w'ould have described had shesailed 
direct for the place of destination; finding this single 
course is called jrorWnj? or rcMfriny « (rarmc, which is 
effected by trigonometrical computation or by the aid of 
a traverse-table. 


7/r, dance: seo 

Ther was many a tymbestcr 
And raillintris, that 1 dar wcl Bwere 
Couthe her craft ful periltly. 

Pom. o/theJlose, 1. 770. 

sail-room (sal'rom), v. An apartment in a ves- 
sel where sails are stowed. 


0*1. Cf. 6'rt7/or.] 1. Ono who sails, u ova- o r- iint d. 

man; a sailor. Seo sut/rtr, an erroneous spell- „ TTittHnuhnru^ inm inaction. 

inR now cstaUished in this sense. ^f^mhling H.i’Americnnfailfisi! See sL jrS" 

Tliere I found my fiw'ord among some of the slirowds, ^ei f/i\ ^ mann’s tacliometei. A. Ji, KlMOnl, 

wlsiilng,! must confess, if 1 died, to be found with ihat Jisn Ktl)- a Sailv (Bd’li), U. {(.Sail^.n., + ^y^.] Like a Sail, 

ill my hand, and withal waving it about my head, that sailing-gang (sa'hng-gaiig), n. Same as ‘ * *-> j j j j 

sailers by might have the better glimpse of me ffatig. 

Sir p. Sidjicy, Arcailh, I gaillng-ice (sa'Ung-is), n. An ice-pack BUffi- 
The inbabltants are cunning Artificers, Merchants, and - - . „ 

Purchas, Fllgrimngc, p, .')4S. 

Tor the 5ai/frr» (I confesse), they daily make good chcare, 
but our dyet Is a little mealc and water. 


Capt. Jo1o\ Smith, Works, I. 202. 
2. A ship or other vessel with reference to her 
sailing powers or manner of sailing, or as being 
propelled by sails, not steam. 

“You must bemad. Slieis the fastest between 
bere and the Tiiarnes.” . . . "I care not !” the porter re- 
plied, snatching up a stout oaken staff that lay in a cor- 
ner, “I’m an old sailor." 

G. A. Sala, Tlie Ship-Chandler. (Latham.) 
From cast and west across the horizon’s edge, 

Two mighty mastei-ful vessels, tailcn, steal upon us. 

Wall Whitman, The Centuiy, XXNIX. 553. 

sailfish (sal'fish), n. Ono of sov 


[Rare.] 

From Penmen’s craggj’ height to try her saxly wings . . . 
'’''‘IP — ii"’.™. " ..^-x A She meets with Conway first, Drni/fon, Polyolblon,x. 3. 

cientlv open to allow a vessel propelled by sails , 

alone to force ber waj^ through. sail-yard (sal 3 ’ard), ii. [\ ME. sflj/lc^qrd, .w<- 

sailing-master (sa'ling-mas'tiT), «. The navi- < AS. segelgyrd. scglgyrd, < scgcl, sail, *r 

gating officer of a ship : speeificallj', a warrant- gcard, gyrd, yard.] Tlie yard or spar on which 
officer in the United States navy whose duties sails are o-vtended. [Bare.] 

are to navigate the vessel and to attend toother saim (sam), 71. and r. A form of 

matters connected with stowage, tho rigging, saimri (si'mi-ri), ii. [S. Amer. ; cf. so^.] A 
etc., under the direction of the executive officer. sQuirrel-monkey; a small South American raon- 


fishes, so called from the largo or long dorsal 


sailing-orders (sa'ling-orM^rz), «. pi. Orders 
directing a ship or fleet to proceed to sea, and 
indicating its aestination. 
saillant (sal'yant), a. {¥,, ppr.of sailUr, leap: 
see .salient.] Springing up or forth; arising; 
salient, as the teeth of Asti'opcctinidcc. 
reral 'different sailless (salTes), n. [< sain + -fm.] Ha^g 


no sails 


sail-lizard (saFliz^ard), »i. A largo lizard of 

t ^ y..,4' ..Y. _ 


iin. Id) A nshot IheKCiins C(ir;)iO(;fS; the carp-EUckcr, A~linvTii Invinir a erected tail %ee Cnt nn- 
airriiwt. flxiral, tl. s.i (!.) i nsh of the genus -Vi- Amoojna, Bating a crcsiea tan. oei. xiu uu 
' j ... -I..,™ der JTwliitrKs. 


C. ci/pi 

phias a aword-llsh. 


Sec cut under sxvord-jiih. (c) The 


kev of the genus Saimiris (Gcoffroj*) or cnmjso- 
fhrix (Wagler), having a bnshj’ non-prchensile 
tail: extended to some other small sqnirrel- 
liko monkej's of tho same country, and con- 
fused with 'sagitin (whicli see). Also wi-itten 
samiri, saimari, and rarelj' Englished namin’. 
See cut under sqnh'rcl-vwnkcy. 
sain^ (san), v. t. [Also sane'; < 3vIE. sawen, 
saynen, setnen, scinicn, signen, < AS. scgtiian = 
OS. segnon = MD. scghctien, D. cegenen = MLG. 
segenen, segen s= OHG. seganOu, JIHG. segenen, 





sain 

senen, scincn, 6. segncn, bless, = Icel. Sw. signa 
= D.an. signc, make the sign of tlio cross upon, 
bless, = OF. scigiicr, signer = Pr. signar, segnar, 
senar = Sp. signar = It. scgnarc, make the sign 
of tlio cross upon, mark, note, stamp, < L. sig- 
nurc, mark, distinguish, sign, ML. make the 
sign of the cross upon, bless, < signum, a sign 
(> AS. segen, a sign, standard, etc.): sec sign, 
11 ., and cf. sign, r., a doublet of soiiA.] To 
bless rvith the sign of the cross; bless so as 
to protect from evil influence. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

Kade lie sayned hyni-self, scpve, liot tlirj’e. 

Er he watz war in the wod of a won in a mofe. 

‘ Sir Gaicaync and the Green Kniyltl (E. E. T .s.\ 1. 7C3. 

The truth ye’U tell to me, Tanihme , 

A iiord yc inauna lie ; 

Gin o'er ye was in haly ehapel, 

Or sained in Chrislentie? 

The young Tamlane (Child's Ballads, I 110). 

Aly stepmither put on my claithes, 

An' ill, ill, sained she nio. 

Tnm-a-Linc (Child’s Ballads, I. 2(11). 

sain^f, Sainet. Forms of the past participle of 
snyl, conformed to original strong participles 
like lain. 

sainfoin (san'foin), II. [Also sainlfnin : < F 
sain-foin, older sainctfoin, saintfain, np]iar. < 
saint (< Li. sanctus), holy, + Join (< h.JwnninK 
hay: see sainft, fennel, 
aviafeniigreel;; oth'ertvise 
(the form sainfoin being 
then orig.) < sain, sound, 
wholesome (< L. .wmiis, 
sotuid: scesniicl), +/o/», 
hay. InthisviewPg. soii- 
feno is adapted from the 
P. ; the word does not ap- 
pear in Sp. or It.] A per- 
ennial herb, Onohrgehis 
saliva, native in temper- 
ate Europe and part of 
'Asia, and widely culti- 
vated in Europe ns a for- 
age-plant. It is suitable 
tor pastumae, especially (or 
sheep, and makes a Ruod hay 
It prclers lipht, diy, c.alcarcous 
soils, and will thrive In places 
where clover fails. It has been 
Introduced Into the United 
States under the corrupt name 
asperset IF. esparect, G. eepar. 
sette]. Also cockshead, French 
grass, and hen's-hiit. 
sainti (sant), a. and n. 

[< ME. (tn/iif, .wii/iif, seint, 
setjni, sant, sont, < OF. 
saint, seint, sainet, m., sanctc, sainte, f., P. saint, 
m., sainte, f., = Pr. sanel, sant, san, m., santa, 
f., = Sp. Santo, san, m.. santa, f., = Pg. sanlo, 
sdo, m., Santa, f., = It. santo, san, m., santa, C. 
holy, sacred, ns a noun a saint {= AS. .ianrt 
=z V. sant = G. sanl.'t, sanct = Dan. Sw. sankl, 
saint), < L. sanctns, holy, consecrated, LL. as 
a noun a saint, prop. pp. of sancirc, render sa- 
cred, make holy, akin tosacer, lioly, sacred: see 
sacrck. Cf. Skt. V sanj, adhere, sakta, attached, 
devoted. From the same L, verb are ult, E. 
sanction, sanetijij, sanctimony, etc. Cf. corpi/- 
sant, enrsaint.'} I, a. Holy; sacred: only in 
attributive tme, and now only before proper 
names, as Saint John , , Saint Paul, iS'ntiif Augus- 
tine, or ciunsi-propcr names, as Saint fraviour, 
Saint Sophia flloly IVisdom ), , Saint Cross, Saint 
Sepulcher (in names of eliurclies), where it is 
usually regarded as a noun nppositivc, a cpiasi- 
titlo. See II., 3. 

And file me first, for rri/nfe churitce. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. Sm. 

It shall herc-after be declared how that she was disccscd 
of the seint Graal and wher-'orc, .and how the nventurea 
of therri/at Graal werehroupht to fin. 

il/rrfin(E. E. T. .S.), 11. 220. 

II. It. 1. One wlio has been consecrated or 
set ap.art to the service of God: applied in the 
Old Testament to the Israelites as a people 
(Ps. cxxxii. 0 ; compare Num. xvi. 3), and in the 
NewTo.stament to all racrabers of tlio Christian 
churches (2 Cor. i. 1). 

Taul, an apoitlc of .Icsus Christ by the will of God, and 
Timothy our biothcr, unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth, witii all thfc saints which arc in all Achaia. 

2 Cor. i. 1. 

2. One who is pure and upright in heart and 
life; hence, in Scriptural and Christian usage, 
one wlio has been regenerated and sanctified 
by tile Spirit of God; one of the redeemed: .ap- 
plied to them both in their earthly and in their 
heavenly state; also used of persons of other 
religions: as, a Buddhist sniiif. 
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Than thei seyn that tho ben Seyntes, be cause that tbei 
slowen hemself of here oivne gode wille for love of here 
Ydole, J/aiidcriffc, Travels, p, 176. 

All faithful Christ's people, that believe in him faith- 
fully, are saints and holy. 

Latimer, Sermons (Parker Soc.), p. 507. 

In her was found the blood of prophets, and of saints, 
and of all that were slain upon the earth. Rev. xvili. 2t. 

3. One who is eminent for consecration, holi- 
ness, and piety in life and character; specifi- 
e.ally, one who is generall}’ or officially recog- 
nized as an example of holiness of life, .and to 
whoso name it is customary to prefix Saint (ab- 
breviated St. or S.) as a title. The persons so hon. 
ored wei e. in the earlier centuries, the Virgin, the apostles 
and mattyis, and others commemorated in the diptychs 



saint 

mixture of Paleozoic and Mesozoic forms.— St. Cath- 
erine’s flower, the Ifigella Damascena.— St. Chnsto- 
nher’B herb. S.une as herb-chri^opher. — St. Clair s dis- 
ease, ophthalmia.— St. Crispin’s day. See (Inspin^ 
St. Cuthbert’s beads, duck. Seo^cml, dtic/A— St. 
Daheoo’s heath. See /icafA, St, David s dayi See 
dai/l.— Saint Distaff’s day. Seedisfo/.— St.Do^go 
duck Erismatura (or Eomonyx) dmmmca, a \\ eat Inttian 
duck, rarely found in the United States, a ne.ar relative of 
the common ruddy duck.— St. Domingo ftdeon. See 
falcon.— St. Domingo grebe, Podiceps or Symocyclm or 
Taehvbaptes dtrminieus. the least grebe of America, about 
9J inches long, found in the West Indies and otherwarm 
parts of America, including tho Rio Grande VaBey of 
Texas. — St.Dympbna’s disease, insanity.— St. Elmo s 
Are or light [St. Elmo, patron of navigation], a name 
given by seamen to brushes and jets of electric light seen 
on the tips of masts and yard-anns of vessels, especially 
during thundDr-storms. ’ITiiif-lonn of electric discharge 


or I ecogmzed by public opinion. In later times tile pro- occurs also on land, and most frequently on mountain 
latter of summits, where it glows and hisses in brilliant tongues of 

white and blue light several inches in length. On Ben 
Nevis it is most generally seen in winter during storms of 
dry, hard snow-hail, with rising barometer, falling tern- 
perature, and northwesterly wind. Also called corposant. 
—St Emilion, a red wine produced in the depaitment of 
Gironde, on the right bank of the Dordogne, and generally 
classed among clarets, though different in quality and fla* 
vor from the wines grown nearer Bordeaux. — St. Eras- 
mus’s disease, colic.— St. E5tephe,ared wine produced 

north of the Garonne, in the department of Gironde, and 
belonging to the same class of wines as St. Emilion. It 
is generally exported from Bordeaux, and is considered 
a claret.— St. Francis’s firet, Sec /ire.— St. George, a 
cross of St. George— that is, an upiiglit red cross on a 
white field : as, “a St. George cantoned with the Jack, 
C. Doutcll.^ St. Georges, (n) A red wine of Buigundy, 
r/ 9/ Francis dc Sales produced in the immediate neighborliood of wines of the 

/>»// of Abxand.rl I/. highest quality, but not ranking above the second grade. 

((161..), quoted in ( atli. Diet., p. iii. j Bordeaux wine, especially red, of medium quality. 


cess of canonization or hc.'itificatiun became a matter 
strict regulation by papal or patriarchal authority in the 
Homan Catholic and Greek churches. Saints are classed 
in calendars by theii rank, as apostles, bishops, arclibish- 
ops priests, deacons, kings, etc., and also as mart>TS, con- 
fessors, and virgins. Tlic title of is also given to 
angels, as St. Michael. St. Gabriel, St. Baphael, In the 
phrases given below many diseases will be found named 
from those saints whose intei cession was especially sought 
for their cure. When saint is used before a person’s name 
as a (luasi title (originally an adjective), it is commonly 
abbreviated St ; but sucli names, an<I surnames and local 
names tlenved from them, are properly alphabeted under 
the full form saint. 

\\ e b.ivc deciiled and dcfine«l the Blessed Francis de 
'^:des I'.ishop of fJencva, Co be a Saint, and have inscribed 
him on the catalogue of the Saints 


t The mflorc'cciice <>( s.i»n. 
fuiin tOngf’rjcUis i. 

The lower pirt of ih«. slem 
Mitti (he Icates. <r. the po<l 
with the ixrvi'tcnt calyx 


Anj one uritmgon ecclesiastical histoiy ought to know 
that the Ih itish and Saxon saints were not canonized, but 
ncqmretl the »»ame of not directly from Home, but 
from tile \oicvo( the people of their own neighbourhood. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 319. 

4. An 

The l><»rd came from Sinai, and rose up from Scir unto 
them: he hlUned fortli from mount Paran, and he came 
witii ten tln'U'‘and8 of saints. l)eiit. xxxiil. 2. 

5. Oiu* of tlio Blessed dead: distingnislicd from 
the anpels, who are superhuman ‘beings. 

U e Cltercforo pro) tbcc, help thy serv'ants. . . . Make 
tliein to be numlaied with tliy.9(itn^ In glory cverlnst* 

I ng liooh of Common Pray< r, Te Deum. 

llol) ' holv ‘ hoi) • nil the Mints adore thee, 

fabtujg d<.w II then golden crowns oroimd the glassy sea. 

Kcber, IIol) ‘ holy! holy! Lord God Almighty. 

6. All iiiia;re of a saint. 

No silver saints by dying misers given 
Here bribed tlie lage of ill-rcquitcd Heaven. 

Pop^, Cloisa to Abelard, 1. 137. 

All Saints’ day, a feast of all martyrs and saints, observed 
as earl) ns the lourth centuty. In the Greek Church it 
occurs on the first Sunday after Pentecost; in the Latin 
Church at fiist oliservcd on the 13tli of May, since Pope 
(tregon- III. on the Ist of November. Also called All* 
Mi/if.t.-^Clirlstlaiis of St. John. Sec J/n«d/rau, 1.— 
Common of the Saints. 8cc common.— Communion 
of saints, the spirituul fellowslilp of nil true believers, 
hotli living and dead, mystically united with each other in 
<1nist (lielr head.— Cross of St. George, of St, James, 
of St. Julian, of St. Patrick, see cro't.n.— Herb of St. 
Martin. See Aerf*.— Intercession of saints. Sec tn* 
bTcm/on.— Invocation of saints. See tncocalibn.— 
Knights of the Order of St. Crispin. Sec Imighi.— 
Latter-day Saints, tlie name assumed by tho people 
popularly called Mormons. .See Mormon^. 

For thus shall my Church be called in the lasldoys; 
even the Churcli of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Monnon Catechism, p. 14. 

Lion Of St. Mark. See ?ion.— Nativity of a saint, na- 
tivity of St. John Baptist. See jmtmf//.— Oratory of 
St, Philip Norl, See orn^o^l^— Order of St. Andrew, 
St. Ge orge, St. Michael, etc. Sec onler .— Patron saint, 
a saint wjio is regarded ns n protector, a guardian, or n 
favorer : as, St Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris ; St. 
CcciUa, tho patron saint of music ; St. George is tho patron 
saint ot England, St Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of Ire* 
land, St. Denys of France.— Perseverance of the saints. 
Sec pmeccraned.— Proper of Saints. See proper.— St. 
Agatha’s disease, disease of tlie^ mammrc. — St. Ag- 
nes's flower, the Bnowflakc (Lciicoium). — St. Aignou’s 
disease, tinea.— St. Andrew’s cross, (a) See crow?i, i 


(c) A red wine grown near Poitiers. — St. George’s day, 
flsh, mushroom. Seedayi./l^/tbetc. — St. George’s en- 
sign, the distinguishing flag of ships of the BriUsh navy, 
consisting of a red cross on a white field, with the union- 
flag in tlio upper quarter next the mast. — St. Germain 
tea. See tea.— St. Giles’s disease, cancer.— St. Gilles, 
a wiiite wine produced at St. Gilles, in the department of 
Gard. It is one of thebeet of tlie wines of southern France. 

— St. Gothard’s disease, a disease due to the intestinal 

worm Anhylostomum dtiodenalCi — St. Helena black- 
wood or ebony, a tree, Melhania ‘mclanoxylon, of the Ster- 
culiaccfc, formerly of St. Helena, now extinct. Its dark, 
heavy wood was still at a recent date cuUected and turned 
into ornaments.— St. Helen’s beds. See Osborne series, 
under St. Hubert’s disease, hydrophobia.— St. 

Ignatius* beans. Seotenni.— St. James lily. Same as 
i'aco&a?a-fif.v.— St. James’s flower. Sec Lotus, 2.— St. 
James’s shell. See pilgrim's shell (rt), iinacr pugnm.— 
St.-James’s-wort. Same as rap-u-ort.— St.Job’sdlsease, 
Byphilis.— St. John's bread, (n) The carob-bean; used 
medicinally ns nn expectorant and demulcent. See Cera- 
ionia. (t) The ergot of rye (aoncfpspnrpitrea). Seecrj7oti 
for figure and description.— St. John’s evil, epilepsy.— 
St. John’s falcon. See /afeon.— St, John's hawk or 
buzzard, a blackish variety of the roughOegged buzzard, 
Archib\ttcolagopMS,\OY. Bancfijo/ianntfr, originally described 
as Falco sanctijohannis, from St. J ohn's in Newfoundland. — 
St. Johnstone’s tippet. See fi'ppef.— St.-John's-wort, 
See Z/i/prrienm.— St. Jullen. (n) A red Bordeaux wine 
produced in the M6doc region, and propeily in the small 
district of St. Julien do Heignac. The name has become 
known in tho United States, and is commonly understood 
to denote claret of a medium grade without especial ref- 
erence to the place of production. (6) A red wine pro- 
duced in tlio neighborhood of the Rhone, not often ex- 
ported.— St. Jullen plum. Sec pfwmi St. Lawrence’s 
tearst. See fenr^.—st. Lazarus disease, (n) Leprosy. 
((>)Tinea. (c) Measles of the hog ^o^Trichina,irichimsis. 

— St. Louis limestone, n division of the mountain lime- 
stone, well developed in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 
Bouri, and having a maximum thickness of 250 feet. — St. 
Lucas cactus-wren, Campylorhynchus aSinis, closely re- 
lated to C. bruimcicapillm. See Campylorhynchus.~%%. 
Lucas gecko, robin, thrasher. See gecko, robing etc.— 
St. Lucia bark. See hark'-i.—St. Luke’s summer, m 
weather lore, a period of fine pleasant weather about Octo- 
ber iHtli.— St. Martin's e^m, drunkenness.— St. Mar- 
tin’s flower, an ornamental plant of the Amaryllidaceae, 
Alstrcemeria pttlchra (A. FloS’ilartinC). — St. Martin's 
herb. See herb of St. Martin, under herb. — St. Martin’s 
Lent. See Lcnti*.— St. Martin’s little summer, a pe- 
riod beginning about tho 11th of November, popularly con- 
Bidered in the Mediterranean to mark a period of warm, 
quiet weather.— St. Martin’s rings. See r/nf/i.— St. 
Mary’s trout. See trowt.— St. Mathurin’s disease, (g) 
Epilepsy, (b) Insanity.— St. Michael’s bannock, nn oat- 
meal cake made especially for Michaelmas time. (Frov. 
Eng.]— St. Michael’s orange. Scoornn'/d.— St.Nicho- 


and saltier, (b) A North American Bhnib, Ascyrum Crux las’sclerkt. Scccfcr/c.— St.Nicholas’sday. Seedat/l.— 
e4. HrtTT «..o _cf. A-n’rt’o Rf Pnt.iHfvV’n nnhhnpo. dnv. Purcatorv. Sea caboafiei. 


Andretr.—St. Andrew’s day. See dayi.— St. Ann’s 
bark. Same as Santa A nn bark{\i hicli Bcc, under bark'-i). 

—St. Anthony's cross. See cm'ii, i. — St. Anthony’s 
fire, (a) lipldcrmlc gangrene, a‘i In ergotism. (l») Ery- 
sipelas— St. Anthony’s nut, the pignut or hawkmit: 

flo cailcl because .St. Anthony was the patron of pigs.— — , - 

St. Anthony’s rape or turnip. Sccturmp.— St. Apol- ments, have been generally regarded superstitiously bj 
Ionia's disease, painr ir the ja(V, accompanied by tooth- tho ignorant, nnd^ Bometimes ^worshiped. See ammonite, 
ache.— St. Audrey’s necklace, a string of holy stones . - . 


Bt7 Patrick’s cabbage, day. Purgatory. "Sec cahhagei, 
dayi, etc.— St. Peter’S chair. See eftatr.— St. Peters 
com, a species of wheat, Triticum monococcum. See 
St. Peter’s finger, (a) A belemnite, or some 
similar fossil cephalopod. These arc among many pet- 
rifactions which, like some prehistoric artificial imple- 


or “fairy htyids.”— St. Augustine grass, Stenntaphrum 
Amcricanum, n common coarse gross of 1‘Iorida, making 
a firm sod, green through the year, [rx)cal namc.l — St. 
Avertln’s disease, epilepsy,- St. Barbara’s cress or 
herb, tlie yellow rocket, Darbarea vulgarix.St. Bar- 
naby's thistle. See thistle.— St. Bennet’s herb, the 
lierb-hcnnet.— St. Blase’s disease, Boro thro.at; qnin- 
sy.— St. Bruno’s lily, •‘^ce ParadHa.St. Cassian 
beds, a division of the TrinEsic aeries, pnrtlcnlurly well 
developed near St. Cassian in .southern Tyrol, nml con- 
sisting of calcareous marls, extremely rich In fossils: 
among these arc ntnmonKes, ortIioccr.atiteB, gastropods, 
lamcllIbranchs,hrachiopodB,cchlnodcrms,crinoid3,eornls, 
and sponges. The fauna of theAlpIne Trias, towhich the 
St. Casaiim beds belong. Is remarkable as presenting a 


ram’s-horn, thunder-stone, and cut under belemnite. Com- 
pare salagrama. (6) Tho garfish, Belnnc belone or B. vul- 
aaris. (Local, Eng.] — St. Peter’s fish, the dory. See 

dory^, 1.— St. Peter’S sandstone. See Ba«(?.s'tonc.— St.- 
Peter’s-wort. (a) In old herbals, same as herb-peter. (6) 
In later books, the European I/ypericmn guadrangulum. 
(c) I’erhaps transferred from the last, the American genus 
Ascyrifm, especially A. stans. (d) The snowherry, Sytn- 
phoricarpov. — St. Peter’S wreath. Same nsJtalian may 
(whicli see, nmlcr mnyi).— St. Pierre, (n) A claiet of 
tlie second grade, (b) A wliito wine produced in the de- 
partment of Gironde, in the neighborliood of St. Emilion. 
— St. Pierre group, a thick mass of shales, marls, and 
clays covering a very extensive area in tho upper Jlis- 
Ronri region. It belongs to tho Cretaceous system, is rich 
III fossils, especially cephalopods, and lies between the 



saint 

Fox Hills nntl Niobrara groups. Tropcrly called Fort 
Pierre ami sometimes Pierre yroiip.~~^t, Rocli’s dis- 
ease, the bubo plague.— Saint’s day, a day set apart 
by ecclesiastical uutliority for the commemoration of a 
particular saint.— St. Swithin’s day. See (fni/i.— St. 
Thomas’s balsam, balsam of Tolu. Sco baham. — St. 
Thomas tree, a name of Pauhinia tomenlom and P. 
variegata of the Fast Indies, etc. Their yellow petals 
nro variegated wltl\ red faucilully attiibutcd to tlic blood 
of St. Thomas.— St. Valentine’s day. See ra/rnh'/jc.— 
St. Victor’s balsam, a namo given to compound tinc- 
t\irc of benzoin.— St. Vitus’s dance, chorea.— St. Zach- 
ary’s disease, dumbness. — Sunday of St. Thomas, or 
the Touching of St. Thomas. Same as Low Sunday 
(which see, under The O’s Of St. Bridget. See 

To braid St. Catherine's tresses. SceTimirfi.- 
To tie with St. Blary's knott. Scc/r«oei. 
saint^ (sfint), i\ \_<. ^112. ^sahiicn (sco ffaniic(l)i 
< OF. from the noun.] I, fiVtJhs, 1. To 

numbor or enroll aniong saints ofliciully; can- 
onize. 

Thon shnlt ho minted, woman, and tby tomb 
Cut out In crj-stal, pine and good as thou art. 

i>Vo«. and FI., Thlciry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 
Tlie ricturc sett in Front would Martjr him and Saint 
him to hefoolo tlio people. r,lkonoklastea, ITef. 

2. To salute as a saint, [Haro.] 

However riiariseediko they othorulso mint him, and 
call hiin an Holy ralher, sure it h. thc.\ reject hia c oun''el. 

7VJIJI, No Cro'ia, NoCioun, ii. 
Thej shout ‘Mleliold a saint ’ 

And loner >oice3 mint me fiom alimo. 

St Simeon .stjlltes. 

II. niirans. To net i)inu‘'ly or with n show of 
])icty; I'lny the saint: soimdimcs with an iii- 
d(‘finitc it. 

Think women htil) to strive whit men. 

To sin and ne\ er f'lr to mii't 

S/iiik., ra'-dunate rilgrlrn, 1. hi*.:. 

saint-t (sanl), n. An old jjanio: sanio ns n nf, 4. 
My Saints tnin’d tleulU .N‘t, wee'l tmne tif SninI ; 

Von are btst at .New out wife, jnt' l l'bt> at tliat 
Heyu'xod, Woman KllKd " iih (SN 1 1 I--) 

saintdom (snntMuinl, Ii. + -limn.] 

Till' state ( 11 ' condiliim (if licmi.' a saint; llic 
state (if lit'itii' saiiitiMl (ii'('aii(>ni/(‘(l; caininiza- 
tldll. 

I will not cease to gp.i«i> tlte h«>jir I Imld 

tif jxjuifdnj/j, VVfMIO'iiM St sltin >'11 ''I) llt« 

sainted (sail Med ii.il. [< MK.'.N/nnh</, l•s<nlit<l. 
]>]). of .srnnM, r.] 1, ('anoiii/t'd; curnllcd auKni;' 
the saints. — 2. H<»ls : luous. 

I’hj rual f itlier 
\\ JLS a nni-'t fitiutr'it Kmg 

s/.ait . MaelMtIi. i\. i \iri 

3. Saci'cil. 

Ainoiig-t the eiitliroiuMl gnti-* on miiifi"! •.» at'. 

Mittiiii, i oiuii' 1. 1 1 

4. Kiitorod Idiss; t<» h<*;i% oil : <»fl‘ u 

U'od aM a oUjilirinisiu f<ir dtuti. 

He Is lilt itT) plcluic id ill- miiit/d in'diier 

Ttiorki niu. \ anit) I ulr, vlil 

saintess (•'Uh'lo*.), a. [<satafl 4- ft*- 

Tiiah* ''anil. 

Some (tf >ti«r <«/<•*•» 1 ha\t gow n« fitnl klrlU *> lu ule of 
futh dnmv' refofi’*. 

S/iililnii, Mlr.ulfs (»f Anilchrl't. p O" il.nftiiiui > 

saintfoin ("Unt'foin), a, Soc 
sainthood (sanl'lunl), II. [< .saf/ifl + -hoiifL] 
Tlio cliaraotor. rniidition. rank. t»r di^^nify <if 
a saint. 

Thendort li.til none of thit < iMitemiitihb npttln wlihli 
lifted oiir .Iiirni-s Hi*' .siti'inl to tin mijh ri"r h"n 
our of iiimil.i-li II «/;»•/«• {l.itlK'im I 

Saintish (.''fin'lisli i. a. j< .sa/aM + -js/A.] 
.SDiin-what saintly; afToetoil witli |indv: ijsi'd 
ironirally. 

I in.) he no lUneN (I trow ) iv hit h -enie ^o nitiilt<h 

litt'-ci’i'jnr, Steele iSl.i'j (« d Athtr), ]« ‘•J 
I cIm- >ou diet k iind niati (■» \Mnr w hitc king, 
Sliiipll<*ily it'elf, \oUr mtiiti'li king tlirM* 

Mtildlflnu WoriKii Ilew.ire \\iPiiun. II. 'J. 

saintism (ss'm'tizin). a. [< sa/a/l + -r'/a.] 
SanchTMoiiiciiis I'haraetor <ir [irnrrsspjn : as- 
sumption of liolim*ss. [( 'oiiicuipl iious and 
rare.] 

.loliii I'olntiT iMTotiie . . ueijiijiliiled w itli nJIvi r 

I'roinwel whi». wheti I’nileelof goe him 'i < .iiioiirj l h 
in 0\ on, II- .1 1 1 w ard for tin p In- took iru omt rtmg him 
to godlita-s, i t. to cantiiig E'niiranlsm .uni .‘•Vanti'm, 

.1 ir«)i»f/, I .oui o\iiii . I NO 

saintlike (< saia/t 4- ///./.] 1. 

Kosoinhllijo a saint; smmiIIn : as. a samllih 
priiieo. — 2, Sintiiiu a saint ; In lilting a saint. 
(,h)-<-< <1 • r otih iMth iwmnf f(Ai p-lmn , 

Still IhoU ml lniiiml to \lce 

n, tr of I’ejsjn^'n .s.itln >», ^ p.T 

saintlily (‘-ant'lMi), Oflr, In a saint 1) nianiicr. 
Uatjonalc <d Verse. 

saintliness (sfint'D-nes). a. Till* sintt' or cliar- 
aederof boinj' saintly. =Syil. Pnty, StinclUy.viv. .'^ee 
religion. 
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saintly (sant'li), a. [< Srtm/i + Like 

or characteristic of a saint; hefitting a holy 
person; saintMko. 

I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs, with Bainlly patlcuco home, 
Made famous in n lami and times obscure. 

j1/i7fon, P. n., iii. 03. 

AYilh eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of saintly womanhood. 

Lowell, Cathedral. 

saintologist (saii-tol'.y.-jist), «. [< sainO- + 
-oloti-y + -isl.] One who writes the lives of 
saints; ono versod in llio liistory of saints; a 
liagioloRist. [Karo.] Imp. Diet. 

Saints’ bell. Sco hclli. 

Whene’er the old e.xchaiige of profit rings 
Her Bilver of uncertain gains. 

Quarles, Jhnbloni.s iv. .3. 

saint-seeming (sfiiit'so^ining), «- Having the 
appcnraiieo of a saint. 

A saint^sreminp and lllbk* bearing hypocritical puritan. 

Jip. Mmnitagu, Appc.il to Ctc‘;ar, p. 43, (Latham.) 
Tho'ic niH^ Uie Suint-heeminy Worthies of Virginia, that 
bane imlwUhslamlhignll tills mratc. drlnkc. and wages. 

(pioted in Capt. John Smith's M'orks, I. lOi). 

saintsllip (sfint'ship), ». [< .‘.ninH + -fthip.'] 
The elmraetor or (pialit ies of a saint ; the posi- 
tion of a saint ; as n sort of title, saint. 

.Saint I'lin, Saint Triji, Saint rill, S.iliit Unic; 

Neltiier tlnxe other eaint^’diips w 111 1 
llere goe aln'iit for to leolte. Hcrricl:, The Temple. 
.Might shake the an aiu*li<»rl(e. 

ih/r»*n, C’liildc Hamid, 1. 11. 

Saint-Simonian (srnit-si-im'/iiMin), n. and 
f< Satnt-Stvion (set* ,NVfiM/-.N7moMt.s*wt) -h -f-oa.] 
I. f(, iVrtaiiiiiiff to or helioving in the piinei- 
ples of Saint^Siinoii or Saint-Siinonisin. 

I'lie ItMtlefN of (ho Siiint .NVniomVin religion. 

It. T. Fly. rieiioli and Ceriiiaii Socialism, p. 71. 

II. ti. A follower of Saiiit-Siinon; a btdiever 
in tlie principles of Suiiit-Siinoiiistn. 

Wlilh’ the ccotMUnPI'* were dUeti'sIng theorJe®, llu’ 
.Vault .suiU'iiian* were trying eour.igioiisly the harauU of 
pro tire, ami weie making, at tludr rbk and peril, v\j*eii* 
metilH prepiratory to the future. 

/,7«ii7«i. Ul«t. l’«d. K«*ou. (tnuiB.), xHU. 

Saint-Simouianism (Minl-.M-iiHyni.nn-iznp. ». 
(< .'^mut-'Snntnmtn 4* -cmm.] Sinne as Sitint- 
Siniont<in. 

Saint-Simonism(sunt-si'inpu-izni). )i. f<NViad- 

Stnunt (set' duf.) 4" -iv/a.] The .'Joeialistii* sy.**- 
tom founded by Claude lleuri. t'oinie de Saint- 
Sjuum (17l»0-ivJo). and devidoj»etl by hi*J ills- 
oiph*''. A« eordlnglolIil««y‘-t* m the*lateMioiild herome 
p.,xM .1 «d (diproinrty . thedlsfrlluitlim of the prodtielH 
of tin- n.Mum.n lil>orof the eominiililtv J-limiM Imt. l)«»w. 
t \ c r, an « 'p* d one lull e o li pt rs..n ^hotilil he few ardt d 
at«‘»rdtng t<» the ^rxleiH he ln<* rendend the ►tate, the 
to live and td'h* reothing a Inrg* r riiare th'in tlie Mow 
ami •lull and lidit rlt.im e bIiouI*! he «h«dl»bed, le* other- 
wi.f imnwotiM he r«w:ird«d ma-ordbig to theimrit^of 
t heir p u« tits and not imeordlng l«» IIm Ir o« n 1 he ny-tt m 
jiiom>s< H tlial «dl •'howM not Im*4h'« uph d alike, hut ililli r- 
I iilly iireordltig to (hi Ir voeallon and eap m Uy, the labor 
<»f I .o h h. Ing assign' 'I, llk«‘ gr.idt h in a r» giment. by the 
will of the dirt' ting autliorlly. J. .s\ MtU, r.il, Kcon., JI. 

I « 4. 

Saint-Simonist (‘•idii-'-i'iiKiii-i'.t). ». [5 •'■'"‘’d- 

.^tmmt (.-(•(* .'.fiuit-^immii'.in) + -i.t,] A I'ldlowci’ 
(if S;[iiil-Siimm ; ii Saint -Siiiiduiuii. 

Ill’ (\as rcpi" (cli( it (’ll I'll ►I'l' ■( •>'' II '!( itiaci’a'K'. a .V-iiiif 
■S'linimi'i. .Viii. /I'.'iifA C. iitiiry, WIV. 

snir^ (*'i'(r>. It. nod mil'. A Scntcli form of ..m'l 
Stlir- *'• I. rAi'-'* Nortli. dial. .''((('(■((. ('crvc, 
lit. a ri'diiccd form (willi tin' cominoii 1 om( of 
liiial r after a vimel or. ax licro, a xcmi-vowid) 
(il.Mri'it. t'f. K. dial, xorriiiif. a M-rvant.] To 
xerve : (it : 1(0 Iar;;(‘ ciioiieli for; satixfy, iix wit li 
food. (Sootcii.j 

Sairing (xar'iiiict, a. [Vcrlad a. or.’'(tii-, r.] .\s 
iiiiioli ax x;it|x|ii.xor sorvex the turn ; ciiou';!! for 
any one: ax. In' Iiiix cot liix .Moiiio/. [Sootoli.] 
Von coiiIiliiA tiM.k (oiirxoVia .it tier taco, 
xo iineK tt MUX, Ml PKCit, 1*0 t(l' o' aii'C''. 

/.'(o*, Itl'tciKIK’. p. 1(1. 

Sairly txiir'ti). mlr, .\ Scotch form of mil'ilif. 
sai.SCt, c. Middle liaiflixii form ofM/cc. 
Saisiief, «. f.Mli.. < OR Nuix/k, a Sa.\<m; ccc 
.'m.riiii.] .\ Sa.Mdi. 

TIrit IMiic tlie .*''ii(ii('( ni.xtlc caclt ((:(l('l(, f*ir ttlciacre 
iiotliyiiei war till tla.c a ere eia in a aioiiee heal 

.1/(r(iii(f_ I'-T. SX II. -iil. 

saith’ (xclli). 'I’liird Jicixoii siiiKalar iircM'iil iii- 
diealivc of Mii/t. 

saith- fxath), II. [Also .Mii//ir, .'ct/i ; < tiaol. ,eii- 
r(i//((riii.lliccoaHisli.csi)cciallyin its2d,;id, and 
•Itli ycarx,] 'rhi* coahixli. [Scotcli,] 

111' proiiox. (I lie slaniM i:c iixhoienait liny a few llaea 
wllli ahleli lliey iiilrlit Itxli forjiniiiKMiil/ie nr I) tlie over 
tlie stile (if tile yaelit. If. lUarl;, frinceix ot Tliiilc, xwll. 

Saitic (sa-if 'iU), rt. [< I.- .‘•Vti/iVns, < Gr. ioiriMie, 
Sailic, < -niri/f, 1 j. SiiiIck, of Sais, < -li'f, L. .'Dili's, 


sake 

Sais.] Of or portaining to Sais, a sacred city 
of ancient Egj’pt : as, tlie Sailic Isis. 

Saiva (si'vii), )i. [Hind.,< iSiwf, q.v.] A vota- 
ry of Siva. 

SaiTfism (si'vizm), n. Sanac as Sivism. 

saiyid, n. See sayhi. 

saj (stij), n. [E. Ind.] An East Indian tree, 
XcrmbiaUa lomcntosa, affording a liard, finely 
variogatod wood, used for many purposes, hnt 
of douhtfiil durability. Its bark is nsed for 
tanning and for dyeing black. 

sajene, Sco saycncl. 

sajou (sa-,io'), )i. [S. Amor.] A South Ameri- 

can monkey, or sai, one of several icinds also 
called supujon. See napitjoii, and synonyms un- 
der sayuiii. 

sakf, II. A Middle English form of sacl'l; 

saka (sii'kji), II. [S. Amcr.] The native name 
of tho bastard piirple-beart tree, a species of 
Copuiferu. 

Saka era. See Cala cni, under era. 

sake! (sak), II. X< ME. siilic, sal', .vie, dispute, 
eonfention, lawsuit, cause, purpose, guilt, sake, 

< AS. saeii, strife, distress, persecution, fault, 
a lawsuit, jurisdiction in litigious suits (seo 
,Mfrl), guilt, crimo, = OS. sal:a, strife, crime, 
Itiwsnil, eansc, thing, = JID. sacclic, I), zaal:, 
matter, case, can.xo, biisincfis, affair, = JILG. 
EG. sitl'e = OHG. saeJia. sahha, MllG. saclic, 
slrifo, contention, lawsuit, ease, eansc, thing, 
G. sachc, ease, affair, thing, r= Iccl. siil (gen. su- 
lar), a lawsuit, iilaint, charge, offense charged, 
guilt, cause, .sake, = Sw. sal: = Dan. sag, case, 
eansc. matter, thing; ef. Goth, sal'ju, strife; 
orig. strife, contention, csp. at law; from tho 
vert) represented by AS. siicaii (pret. sue), 
strive, contend at l.aw, bring a eliargo against, 
aectiso (also in eomii. ,'clsaciiii, deny, disqmi, 
/(ir.(n('«a,(leiiy,forsal;o, niisacaii, strive again.xt, 
resist, deny, etc.), = Goth, snl'aii (pret, s(il'), 
eonleiiil, blame, rebuke; perhaps akin to E. 
siiiii'iri', tender sacred, forbid, etc. (seo saiic- 
timi), .Skt. .«(/)//, .«/(/', adhere. From the same 
'J’ent. root ari!' nit’, seel: and siie^, .we, socage, 
siiiiiihl. SI lilt"; ef. also .fiir.«((/.'(’ and niitsacl:.] 
It. Strife; contention; dispute. 

TImt Ilf « nil liiiailfnilc Bimiiiic mlc nrentc. 

Layamon, I. -t)20n. 

Phc'lu nml fake. Out and yiuhtinyah', 1. llf'O, 

2f. Fault; 

A o Ihalt nil (oii Hint oju'l ho le 3 ;;fic thn-r 
All thc 33 ro mke A' phme. Orj/u»huti, 1. 1:53.*. 
Thl'< bischop bail Mm bnf coil bop, 

Ami n'kid him yif ho wuldo tac 
Ulht iiounnr. (or hU pluful ifne. 

L'ny. Mrtr. 7(f»Nii7iVA (cil. Pinnll), p. 130. 

I ( jiiy g:u nly d» f-otl piich prof to mo w oldc, 

Tot ifor'rj 'Iv'irt of tuni) mke tlmt I plnyno weic. 

At idlo pvry K’’, tpioth tho jiropht’le, I nprooliohlt no ucirc. 

Mlitcrutiiv PiH'ni* (K'd. Monks), ili. b4. 
Wjih-oiitou any fuli* of folonyo, 

As n soiiop to riu' PlanttluT latl watj lie. 

.Hfi/mtfii.' Morrhl, 1. 700. 

3. Purpose; purpose of obtuiuiiJk'f>t' nt-Oiicviiig: 
n^, to labor for tin* .^(iKr of subsisloncc. 

Tlier-foro for Fotlio erol sorwc Folio made, 

A Hworo for that mke to sulfur alio peynos 
To hr hoiigi t on lifl3 <»r with hor«o to-dniw e, 
i'clio wold nvm r bo widdod to no w iGh (»( proce. 

H'lY/i’niii of Paterne (Ik Ik T, S.), I. 2010. 
Thou nritlur dost pirjuindc mo to setk wealth 
I’or I nudro's fuAc, uur tmplrc to nllcct 
Pi'T glory’s F'ltr. Milton, P. B., ilk tr». 

4. Cause; aeeoiiiit ; reason; interest; regard 
to any person or thing: a'?, without .su/.r; now 
always iu(“ee<leil by/er, with a possessive: as, 
J'ftr wp .''tth : J'tn' hi(ivni\'i' iUll'c. AVhoa the postes- 
p|\r is iiliunl, the noun Is often iimdoidun»l al'o : np. “for 
\our falrM»A.<“bS7ifrA., U K U, v, 2. 7rw*.); “for both our 
ride*" {Shnk.. T. of the S., v. 2. iM Tlie llnnl x of the pos- 

e 1- often merged w ilh the Inillal x of mke, and thus 
illsiipprsus: n«, “for lie.aveu fuAo” {Sh<ik\, K. .lohu, iv. 1. 
7vS) ; “for fa‘>hIon mkr" (Shak'., As you JJke it, iik 2. 271); 
etc. C’omiiarc “ for con'^oleiiuo xuAe,” etc. 

And faylour/or thy mlc, 

Thei pall be pntto to pyiie. 

J orA- Play*, p. SO. 

1 will not again cm so the ground niiy inorc/Gr i/mn’x 
miAc. (Jen. \ iik 21. 

Oiir liojio Ih that the find of Peace shall . . . enable us 
f|ulet!y atid even gladly to stUfer all things, /or that nork- 
mkr which we eowt to jicrhuiu. 

Hooker, Pcclc'^. Polity, ITek, i. 

For old Bako’s sake, for the sake of old times ; foratihl 
laiigsync. ll’olhH]. or ]»rov. Png.l 

Vet /vf old Hike's sake she is .still, de.us. 

The prettiest doll in the world. 

Kingsley, Water-llaldos. 

sake- (sah'c), H. [Lu]).] 1. A Japnnose for- 

inonted licpior inado from rieo. It eontaiiiR 
from 11 to 17 ]K*r cent, of alcohol, ami ishcated 
heforo hoing drunk. 



sake 

Of 8aJ(4 there are many varieties, from the best quality 
do^vn to shiro-zak^, or “ white sake," and the turbid sort, 
drunk only in the poorer districts, known as nigori‘Zak6; 
tliere is also a sweet sort, called inirin. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 574.* 

2. Tlie generic name in Japan for all kinds of 
spirituous liquors, wlietlier made from grain or 
gi*apDS, fermented or distilled, 
sake^ (sa'ke), Same as ml:i. 
sakeen, ». [Native name (?).] A kind of ibex 
found in the Himalayas, 
saker^ (sa'ker), u. [Also written .wnr, foimcr- 
ly also sal'vc; < OF. (and F.) saerv = Sp. Pg. 
sacrc =: It. sagro, formerh* also son'o, iidccavo 
(G. sdhcr’faJl^, < ML. .v/nrr (also fnlvn .'^accr, 
OF. faucon sacrc), a kind of falcon; either < 
Ar. saqr, a faleoii, or < L. sticcr, sacred (cf. Gr. 

a hawk, < irpdf, sacred: see IfieroT and 
gcrfalcou). IXonec saiccret.'] A kind of liawk 
used in falconry, especially the female, uhich 
5s larger than the male, the latter being called 
a snIxCVCf or sacref. it is a true falcon of Asia ami 
Europe, Falco sacer. A related falcon of westvrn North 
Ame!ica,/'’uffo;)olyojriMor F. inrxicnnus, is know ii as the 
American sakcr. 

Let these protid sakrrs and perfalcuns fly ; 

Do not thou move a whip. 

Midillcton, .Sjianish (jiypsj, ii 1. 

saker- (sa'ker), ». [Also sacl'rr, Sdifln- ; a jiar- 
ticular use of sitkcr'^. Of. falcon, 4, falcota t. 
onusl’ct-, etc., guns similarly named from binK.] 
Asmall piece of artillery, smaller than the denn- 
culverin, formerly much employed in sieges. 

They set vpa mantcllct, vndcr the which they put three 
or fourc pieces, as racrcs, whore with they shot apanist 
tlie postuins. IlnlliniVs Vouayes, 11 7'i 

I reckoned about eight and tw enty preat pieces [of ord* 
naiiccj, be'>idea those of the le.sscr sort, a^ Snhers. 

‘ Cori/at, Crudities. I 

sakei'^t, r. Scc.^anyk 

sakeret (sa'ker-ot), n, [Also snrrrf; < OF. .'a- 
cvet, dim. of .varir, u sukor: see saUri.] Tlio 
male of the saker. 

sakeryngt, ». An obsolete form of saenng. 
saki (pak'i).h. l^F. snki; < S.Aincr.nnmo (?k] 
A South American monkey of tlu' family f v hil/v 
and subfamily Pt^/tcniiicT, o.^peeiully <»f the ge- 
nus /Vf7/cc/a, of which there arc several spet ies; 
one of the fo.K-tailed moukeyv, with a busliy 
non-prchensilc tail. P. inniwehus is die imink-saki . 
Afafanaslstheblack saki.orcouMo: P Inte'ic'pfinloftis 
the wiilte-headed sakl; /’. clurnpotri is hdumtinies calie*! 
the ‘diand-drlnkinp" saki, fixan some stnry w Inch attnv li« d 
to this epecics, tliouph all these monkeys drink m the 
same way. Sec cut under iW«ccia. Alsom/.c 
sakieh (sak'i-c), a. [Also snliah, sal xt : < Ar. 
saqkh, a water-wheel; ef. scqnja, an irrigaling 
hvook, siqqdija, an aqueduct, < iaqi, water, irri- 
gate.] A inodiflcation of the lkT.sian wlirnd 
used in Egypt for raising water fur purposes of 
iri’lgation. it conslst.s essentially of a \ortlc.d wheel to 
which earthen pots arc attached on projcctinp spokes a 
second vci tical wlicel on the same axis with cop«, and a 
lan;c iiorizontal copped w heel, tvhleh pcai s w ith the other 
copped wliecl. The large wheel, helnp turned hj o\en tir 
other diaft-anlmnls. puts in motion the other iw o w heelB. 
die one carryinp the pitchers dippinpintoa well or a deep 
pit adjoining and supplied with watei (r<»in a i i^ er Tlie 
pitcliers aic thus emptied into a tank at n lilpher level, 
whence the water is led olf in a network of channels over 
tile neiphborinp flelds. Instead of the pitchers hemp at- 
tached directly to the wheel when (lie level of die \vat« r 
is very low, they arc attached to an endless rope The 
construction of these inacJiIues is usually very rude. 

saklest, <1- A Jliddlo English form of sarUc.ss. 
saksaul (sak'sal), ». [Also satsan, salsdir, ftax~ 
aul; ofE. Iiid. origin.] An arborescent ‘>hrub, 
Anabasis fiminmlcndrnn of the ('henopodiavne. it 
is atyplc.il prowth of the sand-ilcserts of Asia, furnishes a 
valuable fuel, and is planted to slay shifting sands. 

Sakta (sak'tii), ». [Hind, sdkta, < Rkt. 
concerned whli (Siva’.s) or ‘power’ or 

‘energy’ in female personification.} A mem- 
ber of one of the great divisions of Ilindu sec- 
tarie.s, comprising the worshipers of the female 
principle according to the ritual of the Tnutras. 
The .Saktas arc divided into two branchc'^, the followers 
respectively of the right-hand and left liand rituals. TIic 
latter practise the grossest impuiitlc'*. 
sakur (siriccr), u. [E. Ind.] A small rounded 
astringent gall formed on some species of Tama- 
riXf used in medicine and dyeing. 
saF (sal), Ji. [< L. fiol, salt; see 5a7fl.] Salt: 
a word much used by the older chemistB and 
in pharmacy. 

Oryndc summo of these thinpls forseid. which that 3c 
wil, as strongly as 3c can in a mortcr, witli tlie 10 part of 
liiin of sal conicn preparnto to the mcdicyne of men. 

Book 0 / Quinte Essence (ed. kurnlvall), p. 12. 

Sal abslnthll. .Same as salt of ^vonnwood (which see, 
under saUi) —Sal aeratus. Sec Sal alem- 

broth, a Bolutlon of equal parts of corrosive sublimate 
and ammonium clilorid. Also called salt of ui’sdom.— Sal 
ammoniac. Sec ammoniac,— de duobus,or sal du- 
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pllcatus, an old chemical name applied to potassium sul- 
phate.— Sal diurcticus, an old name for potassium ace- 
tate.— Sal enixum, an old name for potassium bisulpimte. 
— Sal gemmse, a native sodium cfiloiid, or rock-salt. — 
Sal mirabile, sodium sulphate; Glauber's salt.- Sal 
peter t, a Aliddla Englisli form of sallpeter . — Sal pru- 
nella. SeepruneWnS.- Sal Seiguette, Rochelle salt.— 
Sal tartre, salt of tartar.— Sal volatile, ammonium car- 
bonate. The name is also applied to a spirituous solution 
of ammonium carbonate flavored with aioniatics. 
sal- (sal), n, [Also saul; < Hind, adl, Skt. ^dla,'] 
A large gregarious tree, Shorca robusta, natural 
order Dipicrocarpcie, of northern India, it af. 


salamander 

After that they yede aboute gaderinge ' 
Heasaunt mtttdes, which they made hem eate. 

Floiver and Leaf, 1. 412. 

3, A di.sli composed of some kind of meat, 
chopped and mixed ’witli uncooked herhs, and 
seasoned with various condiments: as, chicken 
salad ; lobster salad — Salad days, days of youthful 
ine.vpsrienco. 

My safad days, 

WTisn I was greon in judgement. 

Shah., A. and C., i. 5. 73. 


... salad^t, jf. See .9a7/cf2, 

fowls the most extensively nsed timber of that legion, salad-burn6t (sal'ad-b6r^net), 11, The common 
innking In quality ncNt to teak, llic wood is of a daik- Em-opean biiniet, ‘Poferinni Sangiiisorha. It is 

brjuvii *n1ni. bnril mthrti* noil vcrv (lllia- t ^ 

used as a salad, and serves also as a sueep-ioa- 


brmvn coloi. hard, rather coarse-grained, and very diiia- 

ble. It is employed for building liouses, biidges. and ’.o o 

boats, for m.ikiug carts and giiti-carriages, for railroad- der. bee uUVnct^, 
tie.s etc It jifhls, by ta]>ping, a kind of rcsiu (see sah salade^t, It. An obsolete torm of salad^, 
dammar), and its leaves ate the food of the Tussa silk- See sallct^. 

salad-fork (sal 'ad -fork), u. A fork used in 
mixing salads. Sec salad-spoon. 

'IL saladingt (sal'ad-ing), n. [Formerly also sul- 
~ lad nip; < salacU + -hig\.'] Herhs for salads; 


uorm. 

salaam, salam (sa-liim'), «. [< Hind. Pers. 

salant, < Ar. saldnt, snluting, wishing health or 
p»*jicc, a salutation, ;>caec (< saluting), = 
ll(*)v. slieldm, ]>eace, < shfdam, bo safe.] A cere- 
inoiiions salutation of the Orientals, in India the 
pui'sun.'il salaam or salutation is an obeisance executed 
b> bowing tin* head with the body downward, in extreme 
cases nearly to the ground, and ])Iacing tlic palm of the 
light band on the forehead. 

liolthfKingl . presonteth bimselfc to the peoide to 
rteemc tlicii .Vobrwirf or good im»tiow. 

PuTchns, rilgrlniago, p. 54G. 

A trace of juty in the sih'iit t-alaam with whicli the 
gihii durwait '.aluti- \ou. 

J ir Pofimr The Old and the New, p. 82S. 


also, the making of salads. 

The Dutch have instructed the Natives [Tonquinese] in 
the art of Gardening : hy which means they have abun- 
dance of lleibage iorSalladiny; which among other things 
is a great refreshment to the Dutch Sea-inen when they 
arrive here. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 12. 

Tlieir sallading was never far to seek, 

The poignant water-grass, or savoury leek. 

TK. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 493. 

salad-oil (sal'ad-oi!),ii. Olive-oil, nsed in dress- 
ing salads and for other culinaiy purposes. 


Salaam convulsion, .viiiiateral clonic spasm of musvles coiaiplate (sal'ad-plat), n. Astnalf plate in- 
Eupplicl In Ihc spiiul accessory iici vc, conlhicd almost . , fj c Ai.,!'.' csrmoinllv ciiph a nhitc of an 
nhollj to ihihlicn hetween the pciiocls of dentitiou and tended tor salad , CSpcOia^U}, 

jmbfrty. 'llio di^e.ise is parox'ysmal, of varying dura- 

tlon ntmibvr of .itt.icks; u ith each .attack the head is 


unusual shape, iutonded for use Tvdtli tlie large 
dinncr-plato for meat or game, and designed 
bowi'fl torw.ud and then relaxed. AUo ci\\m nodding rOOm on the table. 

salad-rocket (sai;ad-rok"ct), ». TUo garden, 
salaam, salam (sa-hun'), v. i. ami i. [< sa- rocket, /inica .vafii a. ^ 

Inaiii, 11.1 To pcrlorm the salaam; salute with salad-spoon (sal nd-spon), ji. A large spoon 
a "alanm; < 


with a long handle, made of some material, as 
wood, not affected by vinegar, oil, etc., used for 
stirring and mixing salads, it is common to fix a 
spoon and fork togetJier by means of a rivet, somewhat like 
a pair of scissors. 

salagane (sal'a-gau). n. Same as salangano, 
salagrama (sa-Ui-gril'mij), n. [Anglo-Ind. sal- 
gram; lliiul. salagrama, sdligrdm, < Skt. ^Cda- 
'grdma, name of a village whore the stones are 
found.] A sort of stone sacred to Vishnu, and 
employed by the Brahmans in propit iatory rites. 
It is a fossil ee’phnlopod, as an ammonite, a bclemnitc, etc. 
such a stone, when found, is preserved as a precious talis- 
man It appears, however, that a groat variety of pctrl- 
Lotions roceivo the general name salagrama, 

Dclcmnitcs and Orthoemtites mineralized by the same 
materitt! as the ammonites (Iron chiy and pyrites). Their 
abundance in the beds of mountain torrents, especially the 
Gundak, had been long known, as they form an Indispensa- 
ble article In the sacra of Uie Hindu Xhakoordwareo, un- 
der the name of Salagrama, 

Dr. Gerard, Asiat. See. of Calcutta, Oct., 1830. 

salal-berry (saral-ber'''i), jk A berry-like fruit 
about the size of a common grape, of a dark col- 
or and sweet flavor. itisthefruitofOatek/icriuS/iui- 
?njT, the salal, a small shrubby plant about IJ feet liigh, 
growing in Oregon and California, 
salam, n. and v. See salaam. 

Prj/c/cn. ir.otJmcnalBsnUrcs.x salamander (sal'a-man-dtr), II. [< ME. sala- 


'I hh w i< iIm* pbuc where tin* multitude assembled every 
muiiiMig t<i uifoiit (liv l*adisb.ili. 

J. T Whiclcr, short lUst. India, p. 105. 

salability, saleability (ba-hi-bil'i-ti), u. [< 
siiftihl* 4* -ity (M ‘0 -btlitg),'] Halablencss. 

u ii.it ■ III Ik do imt spread himself into brcadtii and 
Iciigtii, into MiiKilbiality and falrabiUitif 

Carlyle, Misc., IV. 139. (Davies ) 

salable, saleable (BaMa-bl), a. [< spfri + 

-idiii ] Capichle of bciiig hohl; pimliasable ; 
hi iiiT. liiiiliiit.' a riaidy markol ; in domaiid. 

WtMfiil is tb.it judgment which comes from him wlio 
iMtli lenalcm .iiMmam, a saleable .'.oul. 

Itci\ T. Adams, Works, II. .549. 

Anj commodity . . . removed out of thecomsc 

of 1 1 side Locke. 

salableness, saleableness (saTa-bl-ne.s), u. 
Tlip idiaravtpr of being salable; salability. 

salably, saleably (sa'la-ldi), adv. In a salable 
maimor; so as to bo salable. 

salacious (sa-la'slins), a. [< L. salax (-no-), dis- 
jiosod to leap, lustful, < sn/ire, leap : sco sail-, 
.■.idtciit.J ljusfful; loclicrous. 

One more salaciotts, rich, and old 
Outbids, ami buys her pleasure with her gojd. 


salaciously (sa-la'slms-U), adr. In a salacious 
manner; iusIfuUy; witheageranimal appetite, 
salaciousness (sfi-la'.slms-ne.s), n. Tlie quality 
of boingsalaeiou’s; Inst; lecbcrousnoss; strong 
propensity to vciieiy. 

salacity (sii-las'i-ti), «. [= F. salacitc = It. .fn- 
lacild, < E. .vn/nri7n(/-).v, lu.sl,< snfnx(-nc-). dis- 
posedtoleap, lustful: seesn/nc/oiis.] Salacious- 
noss. 

salad' (snl'ad), v. [Ponnerly also sallad, sal- 
Ict; < ME. saladc {— D. saludc = JIHG. saldt, 
G. salat = Dan. salal == Sw. salat, salad), < OP. 
(and P.) salads, < Olt. sulala = Pg. salada, a 
salad (rf. Sp. rii'.nlada = It. iiisalala, a salad); 
lit. ‘salted,’ < MJj. satata, fein. of salaUis (> Sp. 
Pg. snlado = It. salato), salted, iiiekled (ct. It. 
satata, salt meat), pp. of salnrc, salt, < L. sal, 
salt: seesn/A.] 1. It.aw herbs, such as lettuce, 
endive, radishes, green mustard, land- and wa- 
ter-cresses, celery, or young onions, cut up and 
variously dressed, as with eggs, salt, mustard, 
oil, vinegar, etc. 

Ileward of salaiUs, prenc metis. A- of frates nave, 

I-’or lliey nmke ninny n man Iiniie a fetile man e. 

IJabecs Bunk (C. E. T. S.), p. 124. 

Tlicy haac alBo a Sallet of 1 earbes and a Sawcer of Vin- 
eper set on the Table. Pnrehas, rilpriinapc, p. 200. 

1 often gatliered wliolesomc hcibs. whiuli I Ijoilcd, or eat 
ns salads wilb my bread Siriff, Gulliver's Ti-avels, iv, 2. 

2. Ilerbs for use as salad: colloquially restrict- 
ed in the United States to lettuce. 


mundre, < OP. sal'dmaiidrc, salcmandrc, salmcn- 
ilrc; P. salamandrc = Pr. Sp.Pg. It-salamaiidra 
= D. G. Dan. Sw. salamander, < D. satamandra, 
< Gr. caLa/mvIipa, a kind of lizard supposed to 
bo an cxtinguislier of fire; of Eastern origin; 
ef. Pers. samaudar, a salamander.] 1. A kind 
of lizard or other reptile formerly supposed to 
live in or bo able to endure fire. 

The more hit [potd] is ine acre [tire], the more bit is 
clcnc and clyer and tretable, ase the salamandrc thet 
ieuctli ine tlie acre. Ayenlnte of Jmcyt (E, E. T. S.), p. 107. 

The camcleon livetli by the nyre, and the salamander 
by the fire. Fashc, Lenten Stufie (Ilnrl. llisc., t'l. 179). 

Omtiana false? 

The snow shall turn a salamander first. 

And dwell in fire. Shirley, Tlie 'Weddinp, i. 4. 

2. An imaginary or immaterial being of Ira- 
man form living in fire; an elemental of the 
fire; that one of the four classes of nature- 
spirits wliieh con'esponds to the element fire, 
tlie others being called sy/ji/is, iiiidir.cs, and 
gnomes. 

The sprites of fiery tei-magants in flame 
Slount up, and take a Salamander's name. 

Pope, It. of the L., i. CO. 

3. In rod/., a urodolo batrachian, or tailed am- 
phibian ; a newt or an eft; a triton; especial- 
ly, a terrestrial batraeliian of this kind, not 
hnving the tail compressed like a fin. ,as distin- 
giiislicd from one of tlie aquatic kinds espe- 
cially called newts or tritons; specifically, a 



salamander 

mcmbov of the restricted family Snlamnnrlriclic. 
(See Salamandra.) It Is a namo oI loose amt comprc- 
liensive use. Tlie two IdnJs of salamanders aliove noted 
are sometimes distillguislied as land- and u'ater-^alaman- 
ders. All are harmless, timid creatures, witli four legs 
and a tail, resembling lizards, hut unhed instead of scats', 
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family of iirodele batr.aeliians, represented by 
stick families as SalamandrUlic, IHetbodoniida:, 
and Amhhjslomidx. 

salamandrine (saba-man'drin), a. and n. [< 
h. satammidra, a salamander, + -iiicl,] I. «, 
1, Resembling the imaginary salamander in 
being able to resist firo, or capable of living in 
fire. 

IVc laid it [a coouotte's heart] into a pan of burning 


sale 

And my seruauntz some tymo lier salari/c is bihynde, 
Ileuthc is to here tlie rekenynge wlian we slial ledo 
acoinptes ; 

So with wikkedwille and wratlithe mywerkmen I paj’e. 

Piers Plowman (B), v, 433. 


0, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

ShaJ:., Hamlet, Hi. 3. 


•0. 


Never a more popular pastor than Sir. SVall the uncle, 
yet never a more painful duty than tliat of collecting, in 
that region, the pastor’s salary. 

Ti'. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 24. 



and otherwise quite dilferent from any lacertIHans. Tlic 
species are very umnerons, representing many genera and 
several families of Urodcla. and arc found in most parts 
of the northern hemhphoio, in hrooka and ponds, ami 
moist places on land They are nmstly small, :i few Inches 
long, hut some, as the menopome. nientihraneh hellhend* 
cr. muiipupp}, etc., of America, attain a length of a foot 
or more, and the giant salamander of Japan, Mffialobatra^ 
o/»n.' fiiijantru^, Is some ;{ feet long See also cuts under 
axolo'lt,' hcUhender, Menobratic/iUK, neat, and i^alnmnntlrn. 
4. In her., the rcproseiitation of fi fouMcfrcfod 
eroaturp ^Yith n louj? tail, Hurroumlod l»y llntnos 
of fire. It ih a modern hearing', and llio llnnu'S 
arc usually drawn in a realistic way. — 5. Tlio 
j)Ocl\Ct“jfo|duT of tlio South Atlantic aiul Mexi- 
can (lulf States, (fitnui/s tiira or d. piiiftt't, a 
rodent mammal, [Local, U. S.] — 0. Same as 
hear-, 7. [Karoly used.]— 7. Anythin': U'^ed in 


n pitcher of wine daily to Chaucer; the rest 
from timo to time in retuni for regular work of some kind, 
ami are presumably in the form of money. Of these latter 
pay is the most generic ; it is especially used of the soldier. 

nnil hire arc for the more menial, manual, or me- 
chanical forms of work, and commonly imply employment 
for short periods, as a day or a week ; salary and btipciid 
are for the more mental forms, and imply greater perma- 
nence of employment and payment at longer intervals: 
the icayes of a servant or a laborer; the salanj of a post- 
master or a teacher. Hire is Biblical and old-fashioned. 
Stivcnd is used chiefly as a technical term of the English 
anil .‘Scotch churches. See wages. 

R'i1'iman(lroideq(hiil"i,-inttn-(lroiM6zkit. fNL. salaryl (snl'.u-ri), v. t.\ pret. and ytp. salaried, 

(JHger, 182S)r< + -o,V/r/.] Age- ppr- CV"v”lh^p\iefl7nforin the 

- - ssil Inbyriuthodont n,„pbil)inns, based t o, or connoc a sulary with : chiedy used in the 


2. Ill cooL, of or pcrlaiiiiii" totho SaJamenulri- 
tl,T ov SaUnnaiKlriiifc; rosombling or related to 
Salamamlra ; sulaumndrifonn or salamoiulroid. 

II, n. In zoo}., a salamander, 
salamandroid (sal-a-man'droid), a. and n. [< 
Gr. ca/Mftin'dpny a Balatnniuler, + fMof, foiTn.] 
I, a. In zoiil., rosomhliiig a salamundor, in u 
broad senso ; salamandrifomi. 

II. ». A member of the fyolmnamMnrc, or 
somo similar nrodole. 


IIUS of f0SL-__ ^ ^ 

on n species originnlly called Lohyrinthodon 
snlamnndroidcs. 

salamba (su-lam'bip, «. [E. Ind.] A hind of 
lialiing-apparatiis iisod on tho hanks near Ma- 
nila, and eommon in tho East, fitted upon a 
raft composed of sovornl ticu’s of bamboos, it 

eon‘»lHt.s<if n rect.angnlftrnet, Iwocoriursof whlchnro nt- ^ ^ v /t-* , • • ^ 

tai’lifd to tile upper extremities of two long hamlioos tied Saida (sul (Iji), H. [NL. (Fabric lUS, IbOo) , Irom 
crosswise, their hmerexlremllles being fnstciied to n Imr proper name.] A gCUlls of betoroptorous 


past participle. Seo salaried. 
salary-f (sal'n-ri), a. [< L. saJarius, of or be- 
longing to salt, < sal, salt: see sal^ and 
and ef. salary'^, ?r.] Saline. 

Erom such salary irradiations may tbosc wondrous va- 
riations arise wlilcii arc observable in animals. 

Sir T. Browne, Viilg. Err., p. 338. 


on the mft, >\h!ch acta as n hinge; n moxaMo pole, nr- 
ranged with a coimterp«*lse ns a sort of cnine, finpi»orl.s the 
hauittoos at the point of Junction, ami thus eiinbles tho 
thhefinen to ral«e or dipre.sH the m*t at pleasure. Tlie 
Inuer cxtremltle.s of the net are gniilcd l»y a cord, whlcli 
Ifl dcaun towaid tho raft nt the s.ainc time that the long 
ImmlxHis aie elcvaUd l>y tliecraiifitml coimteriMdHe: only 
a ffnull part of the net Ihii" remains In the uater, ami Is 
easily cleared of Ha contents liy means of a Inmltng net. 


counoution with tlio liro. or uqoliil only wlion e-inmis (.snl':i-inis), n. [NU, < 1 j. ,'<aUtiiii.i, < 

very lUit, u.q 11 cnlinury vi'>m' 1. ii |iolu'r, iin iron - 

usp'd rt'd-liot to igiiito gunpowder, uml tlie like. 
fColloi], or |irov.] — 8. A lire-|iro(if wife, [('ol- 
loq.] 

Salamandra (snl-a-niiurdni), n. [N'l., (lum- 
renti), ^ L. satainandra = (ir, ca/anntAiin, n wdu- 
inuiulcr: see satanuDaU r.] An <dd geuui of 
urodele batnu'lduiii, fnriiierly used witli groat 
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latitude, now made type of u ^|H•cinl fumilv, 
.SfdnvKindrtdfc, and rcstrict(*d to ‘'Uch s]>ccics 
as S. inariilayd, tin* eominou sjaitlcd snlumaii- 
dcr of central and Koiithcrn Europe. 
Salamandridffi (srd-a-innn'dri-'h';). n. pf. [XL., 
< .'<id(i!n(i>i(lr<i + -»d<T.] A family of uro<kdc 
batrachiaiis, tx^pilicd by tin* genus Salnwan- 
dm: the salamanders proiicr. The) have 
tiin- teeth In t»«> longitudinal nfle-i iU\ erglng behliiil, Iti 
•serlcd <H> the inner margin of tuop’d->tln< proce^M-s which 
are mm-h jinilongid pt'slerliirl>, the p.ira**p]jetiolil totitli- 
the verlehne opl-thoeit ll:ui, nn«l no ini'<tfr<intn*‘‘qn:i- 
inos il aieh or ligtiineitl. None arc American. 

Salamandridea (snl*u-man-«lrid'e-u). "• pi. 
[XL., S(dinnandm 4* A divisi<»n <if 

MUirohntrneliinn or urodeli* Ampiidua, having 
no liraneliiie or hraiielnal idefts in tin* adult, 
tlie vnrtehne U'-ually opisthoeiidous, the <’arpus 
and tarsus mort* or less os^ifi(•d, and eyelids 
prc'sent: a group coutrasfed with Pndadia 


Or. In'/aiiir, tho island of Salumis.] 1, A go 
nus of lopidopterous iii.soets, Jhisditnd^^ ISIIH. 
— 2. A genus of noJilophs, /.r.wou, 1837.— 3. 
A gi'iuis <»r cole<»ptorouH iii'-oct.s. 
salarastonc (sa-lam'stdu), n. [Tr. G. salam- 
stnu, ti namo given by AVornor; as snlaavu .'^a- 
lam, + .stouf .] A variety of sapphire from Cey- 
lon, geneniUy <»f pule-reddisli and bluisli colors, 
salanganc (sul'ang-gan), »». [< F. .*ialmi(inuv, < 
.\(d<nmfa, a native name, >XL. Sahniyana (Slrcu- 
bel, INIK).] A swift of tlit' genus ('olhcaiia, 
om* of the birds whieh eonstruet edible nests, 
jis ('.t.sridt n(a. Als<»s«hn/nnf. See cut under 
Colloralia. 

SalangidtC (s:j-hin'ji-de). u.pl. [XL., < Salaux 
{.amp) + -id.r.] A family of inalacopterygian 
fishes, exemjdilied by the genus Salaax. The 
hotl) h elongated and c'Uupre'M d, imKcd or with deeldii- 
ouit Vc.ih s. the In .id Ii elongate. liiiKiideprc.md, ainl Jiro- 
duet d Into a flat huouI ; the month Ii deeply cleft, w 1th 
ionlc.il teeth on the J.iwh and p diite ; thedot>al tin h far 
heiitud the wntndi. hut in advance of the anal ; n smaU 
adl)»i*-e flu 1-4 tievi lojnd; tlie anmelitarj- canal lx stmlght 
and «Ithont pvlorle appendagei Only one ppeeJn. .s’a- 
hrnj is Known; It oecnrn a!ong»t he count of riilna, 

ainl li r<garii«d m n ilvileac). Tt»lhe foreign ri^Identi It 
I** known as irAiffMif, 

Salangina (sal-aii-jEiiu), n. pi. The .'<alaiitiidiv 
ns a group of Salmontdiv. Uunthvr. 

SalanX (sjVlangks). it. [XL. (t’livier, 1S17),] 
A genus <if suluioiioid fishes, typical of the fam- 
ilv »fhof//id.T (which see). 

*•'"*•'11 salaried {sal'n-rid), o. [(.salary^ In 

■ receipt of a tixed salary or stipulated pay, as 
dislinguished from honorary, or without pay, 
or rcimincnitctl by fees only; liaving a li.xod 
or .stipulated .saliiVy: as, a solnrud inspector; 
a salarad oflicc ; a .*.alanrd post. 

He Knew ho was no poet. >tt ho would ptrlng wretched 
ihvims, even when Mol fnUirifd for them. 

I jyjirarli, Qiiar. of Author?, p. lOi. 

I have had tvvn pHifi’iMirs <d Arabic and M<dnmi!iiodan 
[iliglon and law as mj legnlar rofnnVd tutors, 

V. ir. Lanr, .Modem r.gjptlniiP, !Tc/., p vllK 


salamandrifom (sal-a-inauMri-fonn), a. [< salaryHsurn-ri), pi. A’ffhtnV.v (-viz), [For- 

’ ’ “ ^ ^ iiutIv also .sq//# /*// ; ^ ^IVt. salary, salaryc, ^ OV. 

.salant , salairr, salayre, .sollaire, = Pr. 

.safari, .si lari = Kp.* Pg. M. salnrio, < L, snlart- 
mil, a htijicnd. salary, pension, orig, (sc. aryeii- 
linn, money) ‘sail-money,* money given to sol- 
iliers for s*alt. iieiit. of belonging to 

salt, < ml, salt ; see .sal^ and salt^. Cf, selirV^, 
iwliar in .mldcrllar,'] Tho recompense or coii- 
sidcnition stipulated to bo paid to n person 
pcriodicallv for services, usually a fixed sum to 
bo paid by tlio year, half-year, or quartor, Sco 
irayes. 


L. mlainaitdm. a sahimnndcr, -V forma, form.] 
Having tin* lorm <»f a siilamaudcr : liaviiig tho 
clinractcrs of such iiroflelc hatracliians ns -.ahi- 
iiuiiulcrN. 

'ihe Lahyrinthodontn were colo'-s'd animal? of a Sain- 
inari'lri/onii tvpe Pn-'Ci" Z«»"i l Kim., i* ICI. 

Salamandrina (saP'a-man-dri'nii), n. [XL. 
(Fitzinger, IHliG), ^ Salamandra + -/noL] A 
genus of siilninandors, containing such siiecics 
as .S', pcrspicdlala of soulhern Europe. 

SalamanarinEe(saPa-inim-drrn6). o.pL [XL., 
< Salamandra + -imc.] A suborder or super- 


insects, or true bugs, typical of tho family Sal- 
didtC. They arc of Email size ami varied coloration, 
and arc fonnd mainly upon the Bea-bcnch, where they 
feed uj)on the remalna of drowned flies and other in- 
sect?. The Ppecles aie juimcrmiB and mostly American. 
Ahont 30 arc know n in North America. Sometimes calico 
Aenulhia. . t 

sal-dammar (saPdam'^jlr). »• / davi- 

mar.'] A xvhitisli aromatic resin obtained in 
India from the saMrcc by tapping. It occa- 
sioniillv appears in European markets. 
Saldidffi(i<alMi-dG), n.jiJ. (.Saida -k -k7*t.] 

A family of true bugs, belonging to “Wc.*?! wood’s 
sect ion */«rocon.‘?a of Wio Jlctcroptcra.inici com- 
prising forms of small size "which inhabit damp 
soils and are often found in countless num- 
bers on tho salt and brackish marshes of tho 
sea-const. They are oval In shanc, with a free head 
uml T>ri)mltient eyes, and are of a idaek, brown, or drab 
color marked with yellow or white, 'ihey arc mainly 
American. . , 

SciIg^ (siH), II. [< ME. sale, ( AS. sala, a sale 
(=r 01 IG. sala, NIHG. sale, .ml, a delivery, = 
Icel. .mla, f., sal, n., a sale, bargain, = Sw. 
sail/ = Dan. saly, n sale), < Sfllaii (\/ sal), give, 
give over, sell: seo sill^.] 1. IMio act of sell- 
ing : also, a specific act or a continuous process 
of selling; the exchange or disposal of a com- 
modity, right, property, or ■wliatever may bo 
the subject of bargain, for a price agTCcd on 
and generally jiayablo in money, us distin- 
guished from barter ; the transfer of all right 
and jiroperty in a thing fora price to bo paid 
in money. 

Thfv Fh.Ml liave like portions to cat, beside that which 
cometh of the sale of hh patrimony. Dent. will. S. 

The most considerable olflees In church and state were 
put up to sole. /‘rescoa, Eenl. and Isa., il. 2.^. 

2. In l(nr, a contract for the transfer of prop- 
erty from one person to another, for a vnluahlo 
consideration. Three thlnps are rcquielte to its valid- 
ity, namely the thimr sold, which Is tlic object of the con- 
tract, the pt ice, and tlie consent of the contract hip partus. 
(/I'eiif.) Tlie word Kite Is often useil more specifleally ns in- 

dleatlnptheconslderallon tube pecuniary, asdistinpuished 

from Aorfrr or rxelinii'ie. It Is also often used us indlcat- 
inp a present transfer, ns dlstlnpuislied from a contract to 
lnm‘-ter at a future time, which is Boiucthncs tenned an 
rrenifon/ rnlr. In respect to real jnoperty, sale nsnally 
means tlie executory contract or harpain, a.s di'-liiipnlshcd 
from tho deed of conveyance in fulfllmcnt of the baipain. 

3. Opportunity to soli; demand; market. 

The countiTincn w ill ho more industrious in tillape, and 
reariuR of all hushaiidry coiiUnodllles. kiiowiup that they 
Phnll have a ready safe for them nt those towns. Spenser. 

4. Disjio.^^nl by auction or public outcry. 

Those that won the plate, and those thus sold, onpht to 

he maiked, so tliat tliey may never retuni to tho race or 
tothe*-fTfr, Sir Jl . Temple. 

rurchn.se comiptcd pardon of a man, 

■\Vhc) In that sale Bells pardon from himself. 

S/ink., K. John, ill. 1. iCj. 

Account Bales. See occonnk— Aleatory stdo. See cle- 
Bargain and Bale. SecArtrf/fnn.— BUlof sale, 
SCO wn.— Cognition and sale. Scocorrnihon.— condi- 
tion^ sale. Seo conde'fjonnf.— Conditions of sale. Sco 
condgfoM.— Distress sale. See diVfrm.— Executory 
sale, a Bale in which the thlnp disposed of is to be d**. 





nliqnls nnd Rl allqua were of such frequent occurrence 
in it. Soutlitir, Tlie Doctor, ccvill. (DnnW.) 

Tlie famous clause in tlveiSfllic£fiicl) 3 ’ vhicli, it is com- 
monly said, svomei) are precluded from succcs‘*[on to llic 
throne, and which alone has hecome known In course of 


time as the^ahe £^v,is the flith paraRranhof chapter fiO 
(with the rubric De Alodis"), in which the succession to 


Do Alodis"), in which t 
private property is regulated. Knq/e. Hrit., X2CI. 2U. 


sale '5311 ^ ^ salicylic 

livered at a future Forced sale, a sale compelled 

by a creditor or other claimant, without regard to the 
Interest of the owner to be favored with delay in order 
to secure a full price.~Foreclosare and sale. See 
/{>rfcfo.mrc.~House of salet, a brothel. (Sian?.} 

I caw him enter sucli a hwte of sale, 

Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. 

Shak., Hamlet, II. 1. CO. 

Judicial sale. Seejneffeirt?.— Memorandum sale. Sec 
7ne?rtorfl?id«»n.~0f sale. Same as cm m/c. — O n sale, for 
sale, to be sold; otlered to purchasers.— Power of sale. 

See potrert.— Ranldnff and sale. SeerunAinj.— Regu* 
lar sales. See r<rj?Mrar.— Rummage sale. Seo rwm. 

,n<7/7e.~Ssde by candle. Same as nuctfoufty inch o/enn- ' 

<f/c (which see, under ctreifon).— Sale Of indulgences, '^sdlfteratus)^ orjg. faNLi.} sal aeratus, aeraiea jq v.'illotv or tho order Siiliciucff’. 
Seefmfufycncc.— SaleofLandbyAuCtlon Act.anEng- salt*, see flcrct/s and Srtfff.J Onginaily potas* enliVarinvi fmiU-k*'Vv5.aTi^ n r< Sancarln a 
zSlioitli-MlhZftJlmt: to ?i.r ?SK{‘K Woarbonato,but at present sotlittm Wear- ®gcnas Jifb Ms, now obsolete, '+ -«a J Pertain- 

employment of a puffer) Im'alid^lso in equity; discoii- bonate is commonly sold^^der the same name. former genus now Cala- 

<»ohcrj>c Acrocephah,^. etc., as a recd-warbler; 

ESo?SUycSn.isJ?fo art^^^ pI^ when it i, broUBl.t in contact with an acid. It Is acrocenbaUne, . , v i 

chandise which la in transit, the sale being dependent on also largely used la eo-c^lcd baking-powders. S3-liCGt (sal i-set), a. L. SaltX (s<7/ic-)j a n ll- 

its arrivak— Terms Of sale, (o) The conditions to be salert, salcret, «• oec seller^. ^ ^ lotr, + -cf.] Same as s<j7tdo)m?. 

imposed upon and assented m by a pur^aser^asdhti^ salc-room (sal'rom), , Aroom intviiicU goods salicetRUl (shl-i-se ' turn), ji.; pi. salicefums 


and SO per cent, of starch ; It ia largely Insoluble In water, 
but swells up when steeped. In the Cast it is highly es- 
teemed as a nervine restorative and fattener ; but it ap- 
pears to have no other properties than those of a nutrient 
nnd demulcent. In Hurope it is chicliyused io making a 
variously seasoned demulcent drink. It is a suitable food 
for comalcsconts, etc., Uke tapioca nnd sago. It is pre- 
pait^ for use by pulreriringand boiling. In Americ-i it 

isbutlittleknown.— OtahciteorTs^tlsalep.astarcli „ .t • n 

derived from the tuberous roots of Tacca pinnatljlda in S&>IiCfl>C6fB (fial-i-tta se-e), Jl. flsL;. (lABuloy, 
the Society, Fiji, and othta* Pacific islands; Tahiti or South 1830), < SatiX {Salic-) + -acCiC.'} Same US Salivi- 
Sea arrowroot ; tacca-starch. nCfC. 

sales, see r«^mar.— itummage sate. . oeo ptm. gf|?ratus n salrratiis (for salicacBOTlS (sal-^ka'sTiiiis), «• [< (^«- 

fp.—Sale by candle. Samcasouctfonbyincho/cnn- saicraillS (.sai-e-m V..V/ x LAiso««.Tr«i«ivioi willow, + -ffcffot/s.] Of or pertaining 

(which see, under ctreifon).— Sale of indulgences, *s(ilaemU(s)*j ong. QiL.) sal aeratus^ aeratea - ' • 



saleslady (saU'la'di), n. ; pi. salesladies (-diz). willow, 


A neutral crystalline glu- 


Jfihon, Apology’ for Smeclymnuus. Asaleswomnn; a woman wlm^ waits upon cue- coside (GisHigd^), of a bitter tasto. it occurs 


Wash sales, In the stock-market, feigned sales, made for tomors in a sliop or store, £^*ulgal•, U. S.] 
the sake of advantage gained by the report of a fictitious shows the crowded state of the poor in cities, how 

-xcT-t t T tt y • Cl 7 » sewing-women, nnd even “*rti<s-iadt^#,"woik from four- 

SalG^t, L' saic^ a hall, \ Ab. ScSij selj a teentosirteenhoursadayforpittancesscarceb’sufficient 

house, hall, = MD. sac/, D. cual, a parlor, room, to support life. Uarper's J/uy., LXXVlil. 

=: AILG. salj sal = OHG. MHG. sal, G. snal, a salesman (sulz'man), ?i.; pi. salesmen (-men), 
dwelling, house, hall, room, chamber, = Icel. one whoso occupation is the selling of goods 
5 «?r= S\v. Dan. srt?, a ball (cf. OF. sa/e, P. sa/fc - -- . ... 


in the form of colorless or white silky crj'stals, and is 
obtained from the bark of various species of willow nnd 
poplar. It possesses tonic properties, and is sometimts 
used as a substitute for salicj'lio m id in the treatment of 
rheumatism. 

Salicinese (sal-i-sin'?-e), n. pi [XL. (L. C. 
Richard, 1828), < Salix {S(ihc-) + -in-eicA X 
well-defined order of apetalous plants, litclo 


or merebandise. SpeclBcdly--(<i) One ^rl)o solla Bome related to anv other. It is ctiaracteriicd by diweion, 
commodity at wholwale. (b) A commercial traveler, inflorescencewfth both sorts of flowers In catkins, a pcii- 


= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. OTta, a ball,< Tout.); cf. AS. commodity auvnoiraue. lo, a comiiierca. u-.vcf.. I„|,orcscencettfthboth6ortsotflo»'critaca[ktaa,.apc'n- 
salor, also sclc « OS. seliy a hall (OS. schhus = tU- S-l- ^) A man who waits on customm In ® 05 anth or disk either cup-shaped o rcducetl to gland-like 


oer, iougiug, uoiu. suynn, uwuu; nruu. unui lu salesroom (salz rom), «. aame as satc-roovi. 
OBulg.x^c/o, ground, Biug-sc/Oja-yillage, a: Serv. saleswoman (sttlz'wum*'an), phsa/csicomcw 

sclo rs Pol. siclo =; Euss. sclo, village, (-wim'en). A woman wtio traits upon custom* 
splUrn. fi dwflTlin<ri T«. suhtm. soil, nvo ir. n /bf» at/vfo oTt/l ovIilTufe wnrpa to 


OBuIg. selxtva, a dtvellingj L. sdhun, soil 
ground: see 50 /e-, soil^. Hence (through F.) 
E. ea/ooJi, salon.’} A hall. 

He helpe ns In allc at heuene ; 3 atc, 

With Bclnlis to sitte there In tale! 

JJ.vmn^ to Virgin, etc. (E, E. T. 8.), p. 67. 

sale^t (sill). «. [Ult. < AS. seal, scnlh, willoiv: 
SCO snlloir^, sallpl.J Willow; osior; also, a 
basket-liko net. 

To make . . . baskets of bulrushes was my wont; 
ttTio to entroppe the fish in winding talc 


ers in a shop or store, and exhibits wares to 
thorn for sale. 

salett, n. An obsolete form of sallef^. 
sale-tonguedt (sartungd), <t. Mercenary. 

So tale-tongu'd lawyers, wresting eloquence, 

Excuse rich wrong, and cast poore Innocence. 


some estimate them, 300) species, natives of temperate 
and cold regions, svldely scattered throughout the world, 
larcr In the tropics, and vety few m the southern hemi- 
sphere. They are trees or shnibs, bearing alternate entire 
or toothed leaves, free stipules, and catkins produced 
heforo or with the leaves, often clothed n Ith long silky 
hairs. The order Is composed of hut tnu genera, Jalix 
(the type) and Popufu^. Al^t> Snlieacex. 

salicional (sri*llsh'on-aI), «. [< L. sn/fx ( sa/itv), 




sale-waresf (siil'warz), n.pl. Mercliandisc. 


In or< 7 an-&i» 7 (h»r;, a st 071 closely rcsernl ding the 
dulciana, and deriving its nnmo from itb deli- 


All our safe-tcarc# which wc had left we cast away. cate ree'dytone/whicirrcsemblcs that pi'oduced 

1.410). Vv-rr « -tbItii;. Atprv C/77 i/*«>/ 


Jt. JCnox (Arber*s Eng. Gamer, 

salewef, v. and «. Soe satuc. 


by a willow pipe. Also salicef. 


^Ya3 better scene? Spemer, Shep. Cal., December, galework (suV w 6 rh), «. [< sale^ + uorJe, , 
saleability, saleable, etc. See salahilit^, etc. or things made forsale; hence, workcarclessly 
ontnlx-OACTfl-vr 1 -SAlt-nfl'l .f 1 \ «. ff Ti. 


saiebrositTy (sal-e-bro’s'bti), «. [< L. *$alcbro- done, 

4r7a(f-)5, < salcbrosus, rough, nigged: see sale- I see no more In you than in the ordinary' 

hroiis.'] The state or character o£ being sale- » ‘“''''"sLi., As yon liio It, HI. 6 . 43 . 

brous, or rough or ruggeil. [Rare.] Saliaai (sa'li-an),«.ana«. [< Lb. Satil, atribo .ioints otthestem, fromrvhicb tho two light-yel- 

, Tliore is n Marc ot honour gnlldlng the bryers, nnd in- I «. Of or belonn-lDK to a low anthers protnide. Tlie fmaU flesby tlioe- or 

tloioK the mind ; yet Is not IW« udtbont its tboni. an^ tale- . j., , ,, , ^ fonrdoolhed porfcntu nnd tbkkoncd n 


1. 1 irArt- Sa'Ucomia (sai-i-kfir'ni-ii), «. [NL. (Tourne- 
'“■J fort, 1700), < F. 5 a/iconic, $aUcoi\ ghifeswort, 

.oroUvBiv salt, +. cor«», horn.1 A 

genus of apetalous plants of tho order Cheuo- 
podkicete, type of tho tribe *^«/teor»fC'tT, having 
the flowers immersed in hollows of the upper 


l/Tosil\j. ' ' FcUham, On Ecclcs. H. 2. 

salebrous (sare-brus), a. [< F. saUhreux, < L. 
salehrosus, rugged, uneven, < salchra, i. e, via, 
a rugged, uneven road, < satire, leap, jump: 
see 5 {u 72 , Rough; rugged; uneven. 

[Bare.] 

tVe now again proceed 
Thorough a vale that ’s rateVrous Indeed. 

Cotton, Wonders of the Peake, p. 51. 

saleetah (ga-16'tU), n. [E. Ind. (f).] A bag 
of gunny-cloth, containing a soldier’s bedding, 
tents, etc., while on the march. 

- - [NL. (J. E. Gray);] 


, ^ - r- - 1 fruit, Inclosing the ovoid Utricle, ^^hich contums •» emgle 

near the North Sea. Seo Irancontan and gjgct seed destitute of albumen, havinn o t-omiupiicarc 

embryo with two tldckish seed-leaves. The b apedes are 

n n A mptnlipr of thk tribe of Fr.qnks native of saline soils throughout the world, nnd are le- 
* « V«1 Wp nf markable for their smooth, fleshy, leafless, and joluled 

kiauan- (sa li-an), n. £n E. tv college ol erect or decumbent, and bearing many short 

priests of Mars, lit. ‘ leapers,’ < satire, leap : seo branches, their numerous joints dilated above Into sLe-Uhs 
5 «i 72 . sdhVnf.] Of or pertaining to the Salii or which form a socket partly inclosing the next higherjoint. 
pi-ieBtso£Marsiiiai.cicntRome.-Simaiih 7 nmB, 

men. The songs were accompanied by warJikcdances, the SallCOrDiesetSul i-kor-ni e-e), n. J>i, 
clashing of ancilia (shields of a peculiar form), etc. mortier, 1827), (. Salicornia + -e:e.} A tribe oi 

saliant (sa'li-ant), «. In her., same as sa- ‘ . . - 


lient. 


Salenia (sa-le'ni-ii), «. - 

Tho typical gonus of Solcniids;. S. rortspina is saliauncei, saliancet, «- [Gf. saheiicc.] As- 
an extant species. S. pctalifera is found fossil sault or sally. 

in the greensand of Wiltshire, England. How motel weet, 

Salenii^lB (sal.S-m'We), n pi [NL., < Sal^na 
+ -WrT.] Afamilyof chiefly fossil sea-urchms, ^penrer, F, Q., n. i. so. 

by the genus 6 ’a/e«/a,bclonrf^^ Salic (saFik), a. [Also^ah^we/ <OF.(aiidF.) 

E/idoci/c/icfl, or regular echinoids, but having sal\quc-=z^v!sdrtco=VR.lt.saUco,<.mj.Salicvs, 
tho anus displaced by ono or more saperim- pertaining to the Salians flex Satica, the Salic 
merary apical plates. ]aw),<LL.ifiram,atribcofFr:inks: 8 ce-Srt?/a«i.] 

salep, Salop (sal op, -op), u. [Also saleb, 3 ^ 50(1 on or contained in the code of the Sali* 

= F. Sp. Salop = Fff* salcpc, salcpo T H' an Franks: specifically applied to one of tho salicylate (sal'i-sil-at), n. [< saJicijl{ic) + 
G. &w. Ban. salep, <. Turk, sajeu, saUeu,<. code which excluded women from -afci.] A salt of salievlic acid. 

A..7,7«n T .V .ly-iyn- nAnccfmrf ©f the (iC- . . . x x .. J . - 


apetalous plants of the order C/<chf);)odKn'€tT. 
It is characterized by bisexual flowers immersed In the 
axils of scales of a cone or in hollows of the stem, and by 
the fruit uhich is a utricle included in an uiiappemlrtged 
and generally somewhat enlajped perianth. It includes 
11 genera and about 31 species, many of them nati; es of 
salt-marshes. They are herbs or fleshy shrubs, with con- 
tinuous or jointed branches, often leafless. 

Saiicyl (sal'i-sil), n. [< L. salix {salic-), willow, 
+ -y/.] The hypothetical radical of salicylic 
acid, Ccn 4 .on,co. 

In relieving pain ami lessening fex'er in acute rheiima- 
tlsm the talicifl treatment Is undoubtedly the most effec- 
tive we know'^of. Lancet, Ho. 3431, p. lOSC. 


sahleb, salep.] A dnig consistiug of the uc- inijej-itJne certain lands, probably bcc.ausc cor- galicylated (sal'i-si-la-ted), a. [< 5a7/ev/(ic) + 
corticated and dried tubers of numeroiis orcin- military duties were connected xvith such .(ffci 4 - -cd 2 .] Afixed or impregnated with, or 

inheritance, in the fourteenth century females u’ere '* ’ 

excluded from tho throne of France by the application of 
this law to the succession to the cro^vn, and it is In this 
sense that the phrase Sedie laic is commonly used. 

A French antiquarian (Claude Seissel) had derived the 


daceous plants, chiefly of the genus Orchis. 
Itis composed of small hard, horny bodies, oval or ovoid 
in form or sometfmes jnlmate, in different degrees trans- 
lucent, and nearly scentless and tasteless. Orc/ii* Mono 
and 0. mntcula arc perhaps the leading species jdelding 
the rounded kinds, and 0. latifolla the chief source of the 


palro.ate. Species of i.'ufopMn are assigned ns sources of name of the Sific X»«»e from the ^tin word #af, comme ry - t t* / i- \ m 

salep in India. 'The 8.alup of the European market K pre- line loy plerae de sel, c est u dire pleine de sapience, and sallCyllC(6al-i-Sil ik), «. [< L. sohr {sahc-), Wll- 
i., .v,,#,.. t.. t ..^A .-..-nit ...inTBtUine ,4, thfs UtA T)npifnr fhniKFlit ft far more rational etvmoIOCV •'i ..T _r 1 Tiy.>..T-Ayl (vi\-rr\ +l>o • 


combined with, salicylic acid: as, salicylatcd 
cotton.— Salicylated camphor, an antiseptic prepara- 
tion made by heating camphor (64 parts) with salicylic 
acid (05 parts), which gives an oily liquid, solid when cold. 

—^Sallcylated cotton. SameasMiiryhccofton. Peern/i- 

cj/hV. 


pared chiefly In Asia Jlinor, and in small quantities in 
Germany; that of the Indian market Is from Persia and 
Tibet, or local. Salep contains 48 per cent, of mucilnge 


this the Doctor thouglit a far more rational etymology 
than what someone proposed, either acrloush’ or in sport, 
th.al the law was called Saligue because the words Si 


low.' 4- -y? + -ic.] ’Derived from the willow’: 
applied to a number of benzene derivatives 



salicylic 6312 saUvant 

"wliicli TUtiy 1)6 (lorivod frotn tlio glucosidG siili- ordor of iDnjiiinin.l8j containing^ tlio kangaroos salinifcrous (sal-i-nif e-rus), ci, (^Iirog. ^ L, 
■cin found in the bavk and loaves of willows.— and potoroos— that is, those marsupials which ^salhnis,oi salt (see saline), +/en*c = E. bcar^.'] 
Salicylic acid, an acJil (Cni^.oiLCOoii) obtained from ho cud not class with tho Qmdrumana in his Producing salt, 

■oil of iiinterKroon, from salloln, mul from ptlmr sources, gocond ordor I'oUicata. Saliniform (Bfi-lin'i-form), a. [IiTOg. < L. *sa- 

tes?«^l!'m LtrlngcuU^^^^^^^^ saliently (sS'li-ont-li), adv. In a salient man- iiaas, of salt (see +foma, form.] Hav- 

feet on tlic fauces. It is prepared coinmcivinlly by the noi’, ill any scnso Oi snhcm. ing the loim 01 salt, 

action of carbonic acid on sodium phenol (Fodiuin carbo. saliferC (sa-liar')» «• [^*5 SCO ftcllcr^,'] A salt- salinity (sa-lin'i-ti), n. [= F. saUnitc; as sa^ 

late). .Salicylic acid has conic into very general use as an Qciiar. + -if;/.’] Saline or salty character or qual- 

«eMs’c.npVoyc.l'to saliferous (sS-liro-ms), rr. [< L. sttl, salt, + ity; dogroo of saltiness; salinencss. 


..j employed for preserving ^ . 

It is also used In acute aiticular rheumatism and in 
myalgia,— Salicylic aldehyde, the aldehyde of salicylic 
ncid,'Con.|.on.COII, ivhich occurs in the volatile oil of 
^innca. It is an oily lUiuid with aromatic odor, soluble 
in water, and readily oxidized to salicylic acid. — Sali- 
cylic or sallcylated cotton, absorbent cotton Impreg- 
nated with salicylic add and used ns an antiseptic dress- 
jiigr. — Salicylic ether, an ether formeil by the combina- 
tion of salicylic acid with an alcohol radical. Oil of 
wintcrgrceii is salicylic methyl ether, 
salicylism (sari-sil-izm), Toxic effects pro- 
duced by snlicylio acid. 

salience (sa'li-ons), n. [< salicnit) + -re, (T. 
the older form wfm»rc.] 1. Tho fact or coii- 


It is shown by a glance at the charts that there are areas 
in the ocean of great baliniti/ and areas of great dilution. 

Kature, XXX, 314. 


ulinost all tlio divisions of tho geological scries, 
from the lowest to tho highest,— Saliferous sya- 
tem, in ffcol,, a name sometimes given to tho Trinssic se- 
ries, because some of the most important salt-deposits of 
Ihimpo occupy this geological position, 
salifiable (sal'i-li-n-bl), a, [= F. sal/Jiah/e = 
Sj). saliftcahle = If. saliJicaOHe; as salifi/ + 
Capable of being salified, or of com- 
1 i P • billing with an acid to form a salt. 

(litiou of being snliont ; tho si iile of pro.iecti.ig gaUfleation (si.l''i-fi-l;r.'shon), ii. [= F. snlifi- 
oi-henigi)VO,icetca; inojeelion; iiiotrusioii. ns .w/iTi/ + -ff/iVm (sco-/ic«f<o«).]. Tho 

Tho tliiclincss nmf fnlh-ncc of tho o.\toriinl froiitol tnhlo gf Sillifving, or Ihc .stiito of hoiiig siilificil. 
renmins niiiMi imt, Sir II’. Hamilton, (sul'i'-fi), r. t. ; prot. mid pp. .-ililijicd, ppr. 

2. A projcflioii; .miypnrt or fciiliiro of nii ob- snliliiiiui. [= F. snUjicr = It. saliftenre, < h. 
jeet or whole whieli prolnide.s or juts out he- tuili, + -finirc, i'faccrv, jni>ko'(seo -/»/).] 
yoiul its general sm l'aco, us u inohling eonsid- 'Pf, formiiilo a salt, iis'hy combination with itn 
ored with reforciieo to ii wiill whieh it decorates, neid. 

Salienm m imlioulod emncutlomilly lln nuiliovnl II- saligot (snl'i-got), ii. [Also .Kallif/ol ; <OF..s'oh’- 
Imniimtion] hyimlhig tho colour, v\ hilo»ioprossions»roe-\- ,pihv, “suligots, wutor caltrops, water nuts” 
liiossod hy .loopimhiK U. . (t'otgiuvo).] 1. Tho wuter-cliesliint, ?Voj)t( Pfi- 


ferre = E. Scwrl.']) In gcol., noting a forma- 
tion containing a con.siderablo amount of roek- 
snlt, or yielding brino in ocoiiomically vnlu- 

ablo qnantily.^ SnUferons^ beds iiro found in galinometer (sal-i-nom'e-ter), «. [< L. *sali- 

r,i._ 1 . s„]t. (sen -t- Gr./itrpoe, measure.] 

1 . A fonn of iiydromotor for measur- 
ing tlio amount of salt present in any 
given solution. Tho nmnltcra on the stem 
(SCO IlHUrD) show tho porceatnpes of stroagtll 
for tlio (lopths to which tho iastrument siaks 
la a Bolutioa, Also salimrAer, saloineter. 

2. A similar apparatus used for in- 
dicating tlio density of brino in tho 



A I ion ilietit. 


C. 11. Mtiorc, IJotblo .\rchUcctuie, p. 

saliency (^sVli-on-si), n, Sumi' i\n 
salient (su'li-cnt), a. and a, [An altoivui fonn, 
to suit tho spoiling, of oarlior saluint (in 
her.), < h. pnr. 

of sfthrt\ leap, spring forth (> It, sahrr == Sp. 
sahr = Pg- sdhir = Pr, stihr, snihir, stilhr = 1’. 
sailin', > E. ohs, ss (Jr. tt/'/xrOai, loup (> 1^ 

haftfi'*, ote.), Frmji tlio same Ij. \orli arc nit. 
E. (t'^sml (.sut/d), .s/f////-, n.ssindf, saitH^, .sal- 
tation, ,'<allivry (jail, iiis'iilt, nsult, dt 'adtovi/, re- 
sihent, salmon, vir,] I, a. 1. Eea]»ing; hound- 
ing; jumiiingt moving hy lenjis; vpoeiru-ally. in 
litrja sultatorial : Imhitually leaping or jump- 
ing, tO' a fr«»g or toad: <»f or pertaining to tlie 
iSalit idia. 

The hgs Iff liuth Hldo^ nun ing tugclhoj. an In frogs and 
j«ahn«t .uum.ds Im pnipiM-lj uillidUnping 

s’tr T. /.Vi'inif, \ ulg r.rr , l^. a. 
2. lit/u/' , leapingorspringing: '-aid of u bmisl 
of ]>rev which is represented 
Ix'mlwise on tlie escntclieon. f he 
hind feet tog<*tlierat (he siiiis- 
t er haso, and till' fore juiws raised 
and tiMially on a level, though 
sometimes separate, nearly n'< 
nhen ram]»ant. ANo saliaut, 

<t.ssnil(int, 3. Slmoting 

up or out; springing up. 

He hnd In lilm-^ilf i\ fnlicjit ll>ing Fprlng of gi-m-roni 
and niiuil) actliin Uiirkc, To o Noble J.'inl. 

Who lit’Ht enn »icnd on higli 
The sjumt, far BtriMinlng lo the fky? 

luniclad, ii. IC'-’. 

4. Projecting outward; eonvex: as, n salient 
angle. — 5. Stnntliiig mit ; eonsjiieuous; j>romi- 
nent ; striking. 

There arc people v ho seem lo linvo no iiotitMi of sketch- 
ing n chni ncler, or oh-ervlng and <le?criblng unlimt point.s 
cither in pepions or things 

Charlotte Uroiite, .Inne Hyro, xl. 

The nntlphonaiy fiirnl'>hed the nntliems or verses for 
the beginning of the communion, the iilfcjtorj, and other 
salient pa^nagcR of tiro olllee. 

A. ir. iron/, Kng. Dram. Lit., I 2o. 

Kn<o>n, from his Ru.nrthy 
Mew \l’oilluocik.’’ 

/.’ Doirdeii, .slielley, I. 1 !?. 
Salient angle. (O) In /on. Sec Jindimi. (h) In f/rrif/!., 
an angle hftullng tonaul the interior of n el'o>ed llginc, 
as .an ordinary angle of n polygon oppoinl to reintranl 
aiiolr — Salient batrachfans. >^ame as Saln ntin, 1. 

il. n. A bulient angle or purl; a jirojection. 

I flreil my revolver tlirough tho nngle of the rase, so ns 
to make a hole in the tin Having tlist made this lodge- 
ment in tin- /’(tlinif the rest of the woi k w as e.isy. 

U' Il.Itu'fsdl, Diary in India, I. U12. 

Some of them, in the imp'diiB of the a-s.iult, aent even 
inslile one of the /‘aliciits of the aoik. 

,Y. .1. lice , C'XLIII. IG. 

Salientia (sa-h-en'alii-il), )i. jd. [NE., < L. .w- 
hi a(l-)s p])i'. (if sill ire, leap, siirinf,' : see .snWea/.] 
1. In lin;iet., an old name, orif;inatinK with 
Laurenli, 170R, of salient or Baltutorial ampliibi- 
ans, as froea and toads; synonymous willi An- 
nra-, and with Ilolrachia iii a reslriclod sense. 
— 2t. In Illiger’s elassilication (1811), the third 


ltiii.'i.— 2. A raeoul of trijie. J)iiric.i. 

IIo liimsi'U aiaile tllowcililliiKwIlll line sliceii's-hcad's. 
br:v\e ImHlela nltb mii'.tnnl, imllant mlUiialr nltli niulle 
(tilli.irfl mi.x nlN). Unjitlnirt, Ir. el llabt-lab, il. III. 

Sail! (stVli-l). II. ]il. [Ij. .^iiUi : sec .VnliVia-.] 

The priests of Mar.s, in ancient Homo: accord- sal 
ini' to tradition llieir eolleRO was oslablislicd [< 
i)V Enma I’ompiliiis. See .'>Vi/i«ii-. 

Salimoter (s:i-lim'e-lerb II. [< Ij. .'lid, salt, + 

(ir. /ar/ier, measure.] Same as .sidiiioiiii Ur, 1. 
salimetry (sa-liin'e-lri), a. [< li. •'lid, salt, + 

(Ir. -/ar/ae, < jiiTpiir. measure.] Same as .'ndi~ 
iioiiii Ini, 

.Salina (sa-li'nii), a. [Sp, .sa/iaa; see.wbaf, a.] 
saline; salt-works; any place where salt is 
deposited, aatliered, or tnaniifaelured. 

In a Innrr uiUiin, nortlmnnl (»f the Itte Svfirti, tlie putt 
at llie lieiiem, titirlaa tlienliele je ir, l.lK'liieen two mat 
Itaec ltd la tiitckm’.j 

Ihinrii., (S.*el. oltPen'liUoiri, il. SOS. 

Salina group. Same as ihimiilinia nidl-iirniiji, 

.See sidt-ijriinii. 

SUlinution (sal-i-na 'shpn), a. [< sidhii' -t- 
-iiliiiii.} The act of washing with or .soaking in 
salt Utinor. 


boilers of miirino steam-engines, and 
11ms showing when they should bo 
cloansod by blowing off the deposit 
left by the salt water, which tends to 
injure tlio boilers ns well ns to dimin- 
ish their evaporating power. Also 
ealled .'ndt-piiyc. 

salinometer-pot (snl-i-nom'c-ter- 
pot), 11 . A vessel in which water 
from a boiler may be, drawn to test 
it for brine by tlio snlinomotor. 
salinometry (sal-i-nom'e-tri), a. [< 
h. "sidiiiiin, of salt, -I- Gr. -jicrpia, < 

//iTnor, incnsnro.] Tho use of the 
snlinometer. Also nidmctnj, sedom- 
cln/. 

salinoterrene (sil-li'no-tc-rCn'), "• 

Ij. *.v«//aa.v, of salt (see sidiiic), sMmmMr 
lirrciiii.i, of o.Trth: see terrene,] 
Pertaining to or composed of salt and earth. 
BalinOUSt (sa-li'nns), n. [< L. "sndiinis, of salt: 
SCO ,'iidiiie.] ' Same as mdiiic. 

When worn! ruid many other bodies do pctriflo . . . wc 
do not UBimlly nRcribu their Induration to cold, but rather 
uutoFrt/umiw ^plrltt, concretlve iuices, and causes circum- 
jacent, which do uFsImllato nil bodies not Indisposed for 
tbi'lr impressions. Sir T. liruwnc, Vulp. llrr., il. 1. 

Saliquef (saPik or ff* Same ns Salic, 

Salisburia (sal-is-bu'n-a), [N]j. (Sir James 


Mr John M’i'«tlirii»>k, 
lodks ami salient fcalurLS, as * 


Smith, nil.S), named after 11. A. Salishunj, an 
Englisli botani.st (born 1702).] A former ge- 
nus of eoniforons trees, now known by the ear- 
lier name (Uiikijn (Kaempfer, 1712). The clianRc 
of iianiL* was proiioseil oti tlie pioaial that Giiikpo (abo 
Plielleil GiiinXo) was a tiarharl.ai, a reiifoa wlileh is not ae- 
eeiileil liy llieinoilcra rules of noiaeaclntare. .see amafra- 
/tntr-frre, nail cut laaler faa;/to. 

Tlie gpijitl.uis aiiplil linve lieiai ncriisloincit to wnsh Salisbury boOt, See lioiit^, 
tlie lioilj iiltli tlie mail' plekle lliev ll“|■|l la niliiinlinii. Ealite’t (saTit), I', t. [< Ij. eiditlin, pp. of .lldirc, 
i;r<-i-,i/nV/, Art of itmliiilinliiB, ji, .'.9. < ,s«f, salt: SCO .slid, mdd.] To salt; im- 

saline (sa-lin' or sa'lin), «. [< OF. (and F.) pregnato or season with .salt, liiip.Jdet. 

niiliii = Sp. I’g. II. .udiiiii, < Ij. '.sidiiiii.'i (found salite- (sa'lit), ii. [< fiidii (see def.) + -ifeh] 
only in iient. .stdiiiiim, snlt-eelhir, and pi. ft'in. A lamellar variety of pyroxene or angito, of ;i 
.saba.T, salt-pits: see .wfiar, it.), < ,'fi/, salt : see ' " - - - . j 

.«(//! and 1. Constsling of salt or eon- 

sliluling salt : as, .wifmc piirtieles; .w/iae sah- 
stanees. — 2. Of, perlaiiiiag lo, or eharaeteris- 
tie of salt ; sally: us, a .snhne taste. 

WItli urn'*'* ralinr. w litre urver lean 

Ileni'.ith the !»nmii iiiid Ifrisily rind nai seen. 

Crabtfc. WorkB, IV. lf»4. 

A dellcitms ralinr reent «f ava-wced. 

llarjtrr’s ,^fay., LXXVII. 030. 

Snllno batb, a hath Ii'x d ns n puhitltute for Pca-unUT, 
coiitalidng 30 tuiiiceF of pall to 00 gnllotia of water.— Sa.- 
llno Inflllration, the drpoclt of \arIoti8 paltP In n tlesue, 
as in c.alcanous degeneiatlon.— SallBO mixture, lemon- 
Juice and potajo'luiii hlciuhonatc.— Salluo purgatlvo, u 
p:ilt nlth pnrgalhe propertlo, 8«ch nR mng«e'»i«iin or r>- 
dlum Hitlphate, PodiopotaRsIuin tartrate, lungiieslum car- 
Inmate, etc —Ballno watcrs, w.atem Impregnated with 
palts eMieelally Rpilug watera which contain coufilder.dilo 
Uiinntltles of r:iU» of the nlkulh and nlkallno enrlho, nsed 
as nicdtciiKS. 

saline (sa-Un' or sa'Hii), [< F- saUnr = Sp. 

Pg. Il..vnfi/m, < E. .s//fr«,T, snit-works, suit-pits, 
pi. of salina, feiii. of ailj, (of. Tkllj, salina, E. ami 
ME. saliniini, u salt-ccllav) "‘salinus, of Fiilt; soe 
,s7//i»r, //.3 A snll-spring, or u place M'licro «nll 
yvater is collcctctl in the carlh; a t^aK-mar.sh 
or -jiit. 

The most part of all the Ball they Imne la Venice com- 
melh fiom tluBe Sathic'f. IlaUuiiVs Cottages, II. lOS. 


grnyish-giTcn color, from Sula, Stvcdeii, and 
clsotvlicro. See jnii'oxcnc. Also siiclled sahlitc, 
Salitml (sari-tral), «. [Sp., < saliti'c = It. sal- 

nitro, saltpeter, "< E. sal, salt, + nitrinn, niter; 
SCO Ji/fer.] A place where saltpeter occurs or 
is collected. 

Wc paF.’’od also a muddy Rwnmp of considerable c.xtent, 
which In BinnniLT dries, and hecomes Incrtistcd with vari- 
ous saltH, and hence is callod a salitral, 

Danrin, Voyage of Bcnglc, I. 90. 

saliva (sa-li'Yii), n. [In ^lE. ,salvc, < OF. (and 
F.) salirc r= P’r. Sp. Pg. It. saliva; < L. saliva, 
S]uttle, saliva, Bliinc. Cf. Gr. crm?or, spittle, 
Pn«s. slina, Giicl, scilr, spittle; perhaps akin to 
slime,] Spittle; tho mixed secretion of tho 
salivnrv glands and of tho mucous membrane 
of the mouth, a colorlo.ss ropy liquid which uor- 
mully has an alkaline reaction, ita physiological 
uso Is to keep moist the tongue, mouth, and fauces, thus 
aiding the sense of tnstc. and to assist mastication and 
deglutition. SpcclilcaUv, saliva is tho secretion of the 
salivary glands, which In man and many othei aulmnls 
contains a digestive ferment, ptyalln. Sec Kvnhn, and 
cuts under j>aroti(l and salieart/. 
saliva-ejector (sn-U'va-c-jek^tpr), n. A saliva- 
immp. 

salival (sa-U'val), a, [= Sp. Pg. saliva! = It. 
snlivalc; no saliva + -a?.] Same as salii'ary. 
ir. C. Jlnssrll, Jack’s Courtship, xxxtx. [Rare.] 


The watcra of (he hay wdc already iimthllng over the SallVail (sn-li vnu), a. [< L. . aln rt, -P » 
mfincn and half across the Iblnml. -//a.j Same as 

//ar/vr’« LXXVI. 739. galivant (suFi-vaiit), a. and n, [< L. sali- 
salineness (sn-lin'nos), n. [< saline + -nr.s'.s*.] van(i-)s, }q>r. of salivavc, fyit out, salivate, < 
Saline character or condition, Jmj), Did, salh'a, spittle: see sahrr/.] I. a. I romoting 



salivant 

the flow of saliva; eiicitiiig or producing sali- 
vation. 

II. JJ. A substance which has the property 
of salivating. 

saliva-puinp (sa-H'va-pump), 71. In 
a tlevico for carrying off the accumiilating sa- 
liva from the mouth 
of a patient. A hook- 
»-«l tube is inserted in the 
•ii.nith, :ind is connected 
:-t the other end 'vvitli a 
v'dvt'd eln!nhcrthioj"h 
ulii. Ii is pissed 21 snudl 
sticun ol M.iter. The 
Ti nuin thus produced 
ti iwp ort fiom the 
riL} ut • -s of sa« 
lo V A’-" il PfTfun* 
r. 

salivary (--.li'i-vri- 
rii, a. f= P. .val'i- 
rant = Pg. xalivar s.-.ii\ao'Gii"<is- 

— If, '■olu'oyc, ^ 1j. siiblinfTual , d, subtiia'cillirj' . 

j , . . . * llicir ducts c'pcmn.T f'csitfe tne 

pertain- toiujueon th« floor of the ittouth. c, 
5 ti<' to r»r pnrotia,>is<luct(Slc 3 <<on's>, r,Pi»cnin(j 

ijj^ n) £i.ux\a Ol oppoMteihcsccoaiUpncrmoKirtooth 

shine, sum}’, clam- 
my, < spittle : see saliva.'] Of or portain- 

ingtosaliva; secreting or convojnug saliva: as, 
srJii ayy glands; ,s«?irf7n/ductsorcanals. In nmn 
the silivnrj' plniids sire three pairs — the pirotld (sec cut 
iintler/Kiroh'd), snhnia\illary, and sublincrual. Such plandi 
sue t»f cnonnons sij:c in various anlninls, as the heaver snid 
tew ellel. In tlio latter thej form a Rrcat glandular collar 
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sally 


still more numerous northward, 10 species heinsreported sallow^ (sal'6), n. [Also saJhj, dial. (Sc.) saucli, 
from Point Barrow in Alaska alone. They are trees or nanqh ; early mod. B. also salowe, rarely sale; < 
shrubs, generally with long lithe hranchea and elongated o(,7e!cr. salwc, sahllie, salwhc, also saXy (pi. 

entire orminutely toothed leaves, often with eonjmu^^^^^ fal^wis sahvcs, salylics), < AS. seaHi (in inflection 


stipules. A few alpine species arc prostrate, 
matted turfs or send up small lierb-like branches from 


also scaU) = OHO. salaha, MHG. 5a//ic, G-. sahl 



llieu llllCK. XIIU JUC , All wa .. . w y, , , /-v-ttv-. n ?S T -7 7 T.. 

climates they are usually put forth before tlic leaves, but (th© F. SQulc IS ^ OHG.) = Gad. scii tcacli — ir, 

in colderrcglons they commonly appear nearly at the same sailcacli = W. hchjg. pi.), = Gr. a wil- 

time. Most species grow along streams, and many aic , /, -nnmpd fi'nin itq m’owinff near wa- 

widelyplanted toconsolldatebanks,andtlm.shave!.cconio ; 0 ".- 





extensively naturalized. Jlany are found in a fossil state. 
See triWotr, o^icr, and : also cuts under arjicnf, 

i*ijy?crd.sce 7 icc, lanceolate, and relitse. 
sallH, a. A Middle English form of soul. 
sail”, r. All obsolete or dialectal form of shall. 
salladt, salladef, «. Obsolete forms of salad^i 
salleV-^. 

sallee-man (fiare-mau), n. 1. A Moorish pi- 
rate: so called from the port of Sallee, on the 
coast of Morocco. 

rieetsof her Portuguese mcn-of*wai* rode down over the 
long swell to give battle to saucy sallcc-mcn. 

J. ir. Palmer, Up and Down tlic Irrawaddi, p. 2D. 

2. In rf)o7., a idiysophoroua oceanic lij’drozoan 
of the family r< fc/ffd/r, as rdcUa vulgaris, it is 
abnnt 2 inches long, of a transparent blue color, and rides 
on Ihe surface* of the sea with its vertical crest acting as a 
s.ilh tVUo mih/inan. 

sallenders (sal'ou-derz), u. Same as scllandcrs. 
sallert, a. Same as scllo '^K 
sallettf (sal'ct), n. An obsoloto form oisahtd^. 
[Til the lirst quotation there is a play upon this 
word and sallcV^, a helmet.] 

Wherefore . . . have 1 climbed into this gmden to sec 
if I can eat grass or pick a sallct, . . . wliicli Is not .amiss 
to cool a man’s stomach this hot wc.ather. And I think 
this word ialtei was born to do mo good ; for many a time, 
but for a sallet, my liralinpaii had been cleft with a brow’n* 


ter; cf. Skt. salila, saras, sari, water, sarasya, 
a lotus, sarit, a river, < V sar, flow.] 1, A wil- 
low, especially Salix atprea, the great sallow or 
goat- or hedge-willow, it Is a tall shiub or bushy 
tree, found thiough the northern Old World. It puts forth 
its showy yellow catkins very early in spring, and in Eng- 
land its branches serve in church use for palms. (See 
palmfi, 3.) It furnishes an osier for basket- and hoop- 
imiking ; its wood is made into implements, and largely 
into gunpowder-charcoal; its bark is used for tanning, 
especially for tanning glove-leather. The gray sallow is 
only a variety. In Australia the name is applied to some 
acacias. 

gc sehulcn take to gou in the flrstc day . . . brauncliis 
of a tree of thicke boowis, and salexvis of the rennyngo 
streem. Wydif. Lev. xxili. 40 (ed. Purvey). 

In this Kegioii of Canchietia, thegossampine trees growe 
of them seines commonly in many places, as doo with vs 
clmes, wyllowcs, and snfou'cs. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 95). 

The forc-pniar [of the Palway harp] appears to be saU 
low, the harmonic curve of yew. 

O'Ctirry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxiii. 

2, An osier; a willow wand. 

And softs a saly twj’gge aboute him plie. 

Palladius, Uusbondrio (B. E. T. S.), p. 104. 

^Mio so that bnyldeth his lious al of ealwes . , . 

Is worthy to been hanged on the galwes. 

Chaucer, rirol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. G55. 


Siln-vrj* Ghnd of Woodpecker. ^i7 
HoiJ -f W«» 5 !pcel.C’ {Cotaftfs nitrattn), the intcffunicnl 
r-Tiovr !, »lio\smi; t'le l.ariic salivary ylaml (AUjuI tv>o thirds 
mt*;rM sire.' 

liki* a goiter. They arc .also very large in some birds, as 
svift'' nnd woodpeckers.— Buccal sallvarypapUla, the 
pmunnent opening in the check of tliednct of the parotid 
ghiiid — Sallvarj' calculus, a concretion found in the 
dtt( t of M h.arton, and consisting chiefly of cuibonatcs of 
lini'* jind in tgrio^ia. and phosphate of Ilinc. Thes-e calculi 
arc alio sometimes found in the ducts of the parotid and 
Miliinii.’unaryglands.— Salivary corpuscles, p:Ue spheri- 
cal Tiiii h-al' d bodies found in the saliv.i. containing mi- 
iiuions line granules in incessant agitation —Salivary 
diastase. J'amc as pfi/oh'n.— Salivary fistula, an ah- 
riornrd op<'iiing on the side of a s.alivary duct. — Sali- 
vary tubes of Pfiueger, the Intralobular ducts of the 
r,.dt\ar} glands. 

salivate (pal'i-vat), v. t . ; prot. and pp. sail- 
ppr. salivating. [< L. pp. of 

sahvan (> It. salivarc = Sp, Pg. Pr. salivar = 
F. salivrr), spit out, also salivate, < L. saliva, 
spittle; see To purge by the salivary 

glands; produce an unusual secretion and 
discharge of saliva in, usually by tho action of 
mercury; produce [ityalisra in. 

salivation (sal-i-vu'.shqn), «. F, salivaiiou 
r= ,Sp. siJlivacion = Pg. saliva(^do = It. saliva- 
done, < LL. scilivatio{n-), < L. salivarc, pp. sail- 
vafn*'', see salivate.] An abnormally abun- 
dant flow of salri’a; the act or process of .sali- 
vjiting, or producing an oxce.ssive secretion of 
saliva, generally by means of mercury; ptya- 
lisin. 

salivin (eal'i-vin), n. [< L. saliva, saliva, + 
-in-.] Same u^piijaliJi. 

Balivoust (sa-li'viis), n. [= Sp. Pt,-. sr.lii-nso, < 
h. snlirniiiH, full of spittle, < saliva, spittle: see 
salira.] Of or pertaining to saliva; partaking 
of file nature of saliva. 

Tlicrc ol«o hnppencth an elongation of the uvula, through 
the abundance of ralivous humour floudrig upon it. 

U'wman, Snrgcrj*, Iv, 7. 

Sails ('sa'Uks), 71. [NL. (Tournofort, 1700), < 
Jj. a willow: see sallow^.] A genus of 

apetnlouR trees and shrubs, tho willows, type 
of tho order Salicinccc, and characterized by a 
disk or perianth reduced to ono or two distinct 
glands, and a ono-celled ovary with a short two- 
clcft style, and two placentm each bearing com- 
monly from fourtocighto\’ulos, arranged in tivo 
ranks. Unlike those of Poptdus, the other genus of the 
order, the leaves are commonly long nnd narrow, the cat- 
kliiB aro dense, erect, nnd nt first covered by n Biiiglc hud- 
scale, the flowers sessile, stigma short, stamens usually 
but two, tlic bracts entire, and the seeds few in each two- 
vnlvcd capsule. There arc over ICO species enumerated, 
often of very difllcult limitation from tho number of con- 
necting forms and of hybrids, 'i'hcv arc natives of all 
northern and cold regions, rare in the tropics, nnd very 
few In the southern hemisphere. One species only Is 
known In South Africa, and one In South America, native In 
Chill; none occurs In Australasia or Occanlca. About 20 
arc native to tho northeastern United States ; and they aro 
334 


I.ni; an<l n.nni a'tiino.wlicnl Imvcbecn drj', gallow^ (sai'6), a. [< ME. saloiv, salwhc, < AS. 

ninrcliinK,itlmtli 6 crv«(lmemslcailofnqunrt.pottouiiiiK n A,. „„ 7 , ..AiiAn,_nonir.,i 


nqunrt.pottodnak 

... ; and nun' tile word sallet iimst servo mo to feed on. 

Shale., 2 lien. VI., Iv. 10. 0. 

On Cljrist-mnsse Eucn tlicy catc a Sallet made ot diners 
iicarlts, and scetii ai! kindes of I'ul.c whicii they feed 
vptjn. rurchas. rilgrimago, p 018. 

Wilt eato any of a younis spring sallet > 

Marston, Tlie I'atvne, il. 1. 

sallet- (sai'ot), «. [Early mod. E. also sallett, 
.Kilct, also saldtl, sallad, sallatle, salatlc, < ME. 
satctlc (eouftisod tn sptdiing with salaill^, also 
sitollod saUct), prop, siilmlc, < OP. saladc, sal- 
Indc, a liolmel. licad-piec-o, = Rp. Pg. cclada, a 
liolmct (of. hj). irtar, ongravo, ccladiira, eii- 
nmol, inlaying), < It. cclata, a hoiraot, < E. c<t- 
latd, fit', m.s.si.9, an engraved or ornamented 
helinct, font. pp. of cirldre, engrave: boo ceil 
and (o/it/a.] 1. A kind 
of lielniet, first inlro- 
dneed at tlie begin- 
ning of the (ifteonth 
ooutmy, ligliter than 
tlie helm, and having 
an intermodiary fonn 
Iietwcon this nnd tho 
cliapel-tlo-fcr. its dis- 
tlngniafilng mark is the 
fl\ed projection hcliiml. 


salo, sahl, scale, sallow {salo-neb, yellow-beaked, 
sahi-piid, with palo garment, scalo-brun, sallow- 
brown), = MD. saliiwc. D. zaluiv, saluwe, tawny, 
sallow, = OHG. sale, dusky (> P. sale = It. sa- 
lavo, dirty), MHR. sale, sal, G. dial, sal, saM =i 
loci, sdir, yellowisb ; root uncertain.] Having 
a yellowish color ; of a brownish-yellow and un- 
licnltliy-looking color: said of tho skin or com- 
plexion. 

What a deal of brine 

ITatli tvasli’d tliy salloia clieeks for Itosaiine I 

SfmV., E, and J., il. S. 70. 
Then the judge's face liad lost tho ruddy English into, 
tliat showed its warmtli through all the duskiness of tho 
colonel's wcutlier-hcaten clieek, nnd liad taken a sallow 
siiadc, the established complexion of his countrymen. 

llaxcthome. Seven Gables, viil, 

sallow® (sal'6), V. t. [< sallow^ «.] To tinge 
with a sallow or yellowish color. 

July breatlies hot, salloics tlie crispy fields. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 

sallow® (sal' 6 ), )/. [Abhr. of sallow-moih.J 
English collectors’ name for certain nootuid 
moths; a sallow-moth. Tims, Cirradia xcram- 
polinn is tho conter-haiTod sallow — Bordered 
sallow. Sco //Ciiotliis.— Orange sallow. See aranyct. 
sallow-kitten (saPo-kit"!!), «. Akindofpuss- 
moth, Zllcraniiia furcida: so called by British 

forms of hcad.piccc. Tho sallet is always c.\tremcly sim- „ A 'RT-lticl, rrintli 

olinded surf.'.cce every" licrt*. nnd cs* Sa<ll0W-I110tJl (sal O-moth), A JsritlStl motU 



Sallet, mth vizors Spanish. 
15th ccntur>'. 


wiiich replaces iho articulated couvre-nuque of other 


pic In form, having rounded 
pcclally well adapted to caiiBc blows or ihrusls to glance 
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of tho genus Xaitlbia, as X. ccrago, X. sidphu- 
rayo, etc., of a pale-yellowish color; a sallow, 
sallowness (sal'6-nes), v. [< sallow^ -t- -ncys.] 
Tho quality of being sallow ; paleness, tinged 
with brownisli yellow : ns, snllowncss of eom- 
ploxion. 

Witli tho sallowncss from tho face flies the bitterness 
from tho heart. S'. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. 310. 

sallow-thorn (sal'o-thorn), n. Sco Hippojiltac. 
sallo'Wy (sal'o-i), a, [< sallow -b -jl.] Abound- 
ing in sallows or willows. 

Tho brook, 

Vocal, with hero ami there a silence, ran 
By ealloxoy rims. Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

sallyl (Bal'i), ?!.; pi. sallies (-iz). Same as sal- 
lowi^. 


Sallet, without >izor, of fonn worn hy horsemen in the first half of the 
i5tli cniiiiy. 

from tho surface. Most B-allcts aro without movable 
vizors ; but w’lierc there arc vizors the same peculiarity of 
small rmmUed surfaces is preserved. 

Salad, spcarc, gard bracts nc page. 

The Ulc of Ladies, - - _ _ , 77 - / • \ r-n 7 a 

Tlio scld Ix)rd sent to the Bei<! mansion a riotous pe- Sally^ (sal i), 5 , 

pie, to tho nojjibro ol a tliowsand personcs, with blanket E. also sallic ; \ OF . (and F ,) e>aulic (= I r. sal- 
bcmlcsof n 8 ulcasri.sei.sogcyn yoiirpecs,anayd in manor 7 ,/^ — gp, salida = saliida), a sally, erup- 
of werre,withcurcsse,hrigamKlcr.a, jakks,ffnfe«c«.glcyfcs, • ^ -- 

bowcB, arows, jjavysc, goiince, panuyswitli flerand teynea 
brennyng therein, Paston Letters, I lOG. 

2, As inticli as a sallet will hold. [Rare.] 

No more calling of lanlliorn nnd candle-light ; 

Tliat maidenheads be valued at just nothing- 
And sacke he sold by the sallet. 

Jleyivood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, 1. 19). 

salletingf (sal'ot-ing), «. [< sallcfi^ -b -tnt/i.J 
Same as safndl. 

salliancet, An obsolete form of salience. 
salligott (sal'i-got), ii. Sco saJigot, 


tion, leap, < saillir, rush forth, leap: sob salhfi, 
i'.] It. A leap or spring; a darting; a danco. 
— 2. A sudden rush, dash, or springing forth; 
speeifically, a sudden and doterminod nish or 
eruption of troops from a hosieged place to at- 
tack the he.siegei's ; a sortie : as, tho garrison 
miule a sally. 

I come from iiaiints of coot and hem, 

T make a sudden sally. 

Ami spaikie out among the fern, 

To liicker down a valloy. 

Tennyson, Tho Brook. 



sally 

8. A run or excursion; atrip or jaunt; agoing 
out in general. 

Bellmour, good Sforroc’ — IVhy, truth out is, these car- 
ly iSnfhVs nre not usut\l to mo ; bnt Busiiicss, ns you sec, 

Sir Comjrcvc, Old llatcliolor, i. 1. 

Every one shall know a couiitiy better that makes often 
tallies into it, and traverses it uf> and down, than lie that 
like a mill-liorse goes still round In the same track. 

hoCKC, 

Eveiystepin the history of jiolitical llbcity is asa?fyof 
the Iniinan mind into the untried Future. 

EmcrsQix, Amcr. Civilization. 

4. In arclt.j n projection; tlie oiul of a piece of 
timber cut with an interior anj^lo formed by 
two pianos across the fibers, as the feet of com- 
mon rafters.— 5. An outburst, as of imagiiin- 
tion, fancy, merriment, etc.; a lliglit ; hence, a 
freak, frolic, or escapade. 

The Dorien {mcasurel because his falls, sallites, and com- 
passu be diucr.s from those of the Thrlgien. 

]*ultcnha}n, Arte of Ihig. I’ocsio, p. 70. 

These imssaces were lutcmlcd for sallU's of wit. 

Slillun/Jlcct. 

'Tia hut a talhj of youth. 

Sir J. 7>i'n/injn, Tlio .“^tiphy. {Lathaiii.) 

She was apt to fall Into little saUu'<i of passion. 

SU'clt', Tatlcr, No. 172. 

sally- (snl'i). r. ; prot. and pj*. saltutl, itju'. 
salh/iutj. [Karly mod. K. also .sr/Z/tc, sfilic ; < 
AIE. shiUciiy .sut/Zf/n, < (>1‘\ .sodZtr, leap, jtimp,^ 
bound, issue forth, < L. suZtn , leap: see .s7/iZ~, of 
wliich .wZZy- is a doublet. The verb .w/ZZ.V“, how- 
ovei', depends in part on the noun.] I. mlnins. 
It. To leap; spring; <lanei*. 

Herod also made a pn*mise to UiLMl.muhtei oI Hemdla** 
when slic danced anil ^nZiVd ^o ]iUa«anlly licforo liltn and 
hiB lords. ZiVrtiM, \\ «frks, 1. o7a (/Mnr/ ) 

2. To lea]), dash, or spring hurst out; 

speeifienlly, to innl;e a sally, as a body of troops 
from a besieged j»lae(‘ to attack Hie hesiegtu's; 
Itencc, to set out briskly or eucrLodienll) , 

At his fliet Coming tlicTurkt vffiPtVi/ upim tlicUcrmaiu' 
quarter. Copt. NnnfZi. Tmu' I'ni'ils I to. 

Then Huy opemd Hu Ir pate, 

Salhiiiuj (mth ulHi ^ igor ami mlglit 
f'mfoimtrd /.«nffund»rr7/ (rhlltfs UdI.ids. \ II ivn 
Ilou lucrrllj 0 would *rfP// fiirtli lilt*' H k' III Ms ■ 

/.ainb t liri't s (lospiiul. 
So eiifeehU’d am! dlsheaTteiied were ttuj tli.d lh*\ 
olfcroil no uv|-.l.m(e If altmknl, . ttu'w.inun 

of Mnlag.a ^allifl forth ami inadi pii'om r« 

/rno'/, Maimd.i, p O'. 

ii.< trails. To mount; I'upulaic with: mvuI of 
horses, t’lujuliurf, tr. of h'ahelnis, ni. Ihh 
sally*' (snl'i), /J. fA parti<‘ular uvo nf *.soZZ//, 
\ar. of .".r/ZZoir'-h (T. safloinK] 1, Th<* wren. 
't'nifiUxIi/tf^'i jxii'riiliis'. [Ireland.] — -2. A Knnl 
ofslonc-tly; one «*f tlu* /VrZoZ;/ ; a**, t he yelh»w 
.satlif, ("htiniipdlit vtnilis, jinieli used b\ .uigh-rs 
in Kngland. 

sally-lunn ), «. [Xnmed after .''oZZ// 

Lnnn, n young woman who sold tins species n| 
hun tlirough tin* slreids of Hath, uboul tlie (Uid 
of the ISth century.] A Kind of swi*et s^MUigy 
teacake, largi-r tliaii a niunin; in tin- I nited 
States iiMinlly luiked in lonvosor loriiis. not in 
muiliri-rings. 

It’s a «ort of night Unit '» iiicanl for iinitlhi’i Lll.tu>i-c 
cruinjictB AIf'i Z'fM* Ihriiu*, i tiltm‘, U 

I’lillll*. IrllllMg uUli a ploMTh 
Egg, w hllc Tory doll iiiiciocrs « it li a gra» *• tin* .s\i//i/ /.tr«ii. 

C S I’alirrlrii, In the t »lo, lining. 

sallyman (sal'i-man ). ». Saim* as .>uZZ< ( -mun, li. 
sally-picker (snri-ink'er), ». (< ^dZy^ + 7 >irZ;- 

er. J ( )ne of several difTi-rcnt warldrrs : so called 
in Ireland. <n) Tlu- lost wilbui wri-n, or t tilll-chnlT, 
J'tiiiUo*c"i>fiJf ; aho /' tntrlultif (/<) llichtdgt wai- 
liltT, Aciccrjihnlus j>hra;fiiitlf. 

sally-port (sal'i-ijorl), «. 1, In /hr/., a gate 

or a ]>nssage to alTord free egress to troops in 
making a sully. The nami- h apnllMj to the po-Urii 
kading from under Ihr mnip irt Into Hir dll* h , or In inori' 
moiiiTiJ use to a cutting through the gl.n Is, l») wlihh a 
p.dly nm> In* unde thioiigh the t«p\crtd wsi) Sic di'i 
gnim under 

At a unall distance from It [a roi.k> hill] on one sMc 
there Is a faltf/ cut dow u Hinuigh the lock to tin hi a. 

J\‘COclc, DcsitIiiIUmi of the Ihisl, II. i) '.'0. 
The direct ion taken liy Haw k-cj *■ P*sm hroiight the tno- 
cllcr» to the |e\cl of the plain, ncail} opposite to a rnllt/- 
port In the western curtain of the fort 

J. I\ ('(xiper, L'l.st of Midilc.'tii'*, xh 

2. A large i>ort on oneh qinirter of a lire-ship, 
for the oPfupe of the* erow into boats when tlie 
train is fired. 

sally-wood (snl'i-wn’id), v. 'Willow-wooil. 
salmt, n. An obsolete form of jisalm. 
salmagundi (sal-mn-giin'di),n. [Also.sf/Znnp/un- 
dij, dial, sfthnoihfjiintiy ; < OF. saliuujaiulntysal- 
vnfjnomUnSy F. ^utmUjoiuUy, orig. ‘seasoned still 
meats prob. < It. .stiUnnc (pi. saUnni)^ salt meat 
(< L, 6'nZ, salt), + coudtti, pi. of conditOy < L. 
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condituSf seasoned, savory, pp. of condirey pickle, 
preserve: see condiment^ condiic^.’] 1. Origi- 
nally, an Italian dish consisting of chopped 
moat, eggs, anchovies, onions, oil, etc. 

The descendant of Caractacus returned, and, ordering 
the boy to bring a piece of salt beef from the brine, 
cut off a slice and mixed it with an equal quantity of on- 
ions, wliicl), seasoning with a moderate proportion of pep- 
per and salt, he brought into a consistence with oil and 
vinegar ; then, tasting the dish, assured ns it was tho best 
^uZumynniZy that he had ever made. 

Smollett, Kodcrick llandom, xxvi. 

Ilonco — 2. A mixture of various ingredients; 
an olio or medley ; a hotchpotch; amiscollany. 

Jrvimj, 

salmi, salmis (sal'mi), n. [< F. stdmiSy orig. 
‘salted meats,’ a double pi., < It. mhimc (pi. 
s«Zrtw?),salt moat: soc sahnaf/uudi.'] A ragout 
of roasted woodcocks, larks, Ihrusiics, or other 
species of game, iniiiecd and stowctl Avith wine, 
little pieces of bread, nud other iiigi'edicnts to 
stimulate the appetite. 

As it 1.1, though In one way still a striking picture. It Is 
too much t)f u “ yalmi of fiogs' legs,” as they said oi Cor- 
reggio a famous dome at I'.inoa. 

Kiiirtecnth Centuri/, XXIV. -I'i. 

salmiac (sal'mi-ak), ti. [= F. sahtiiac = G. Sw. 
ball . salttiiaf:, corrujdions of sal aninioniac : see 
sal animouiaCf under ammoniac.} A contraction 
of sal ammattiac (which see, under ammoniac). 
salmis, ». See salmi. 

salmlte (sarmit), n. [< (Viel)-.SVfZm (sec def.) 
4- In minrral.y a mnugauesiau A’nrioty of 

i liloritoid, from Viel-Salin in Belgium. 

Salmo (sal'mo), w. (NIj. (Arledi; Lhmimis), 
< \u salmo, a salmon: i-ca salmon.'] Tlie lend- 
ing genus of Salmonido'. it was formerly more than 
cotwti'n**!^ vltli the family n» now niiderstood, hnl in 
UBfudb tcBtrlcled to forms having the nnnl tin short, of 
*iul.\ aloe to eleven di\t loped ni>s; the vomer Hat, Us 
Mirlaee jdane and ttodlied, nnd the body ^I«^tled with 
t'laek (not with led or silvery gniy). In this t'eiisc the ge- 
nus Sntmo Is exclusive <'f the eliars (»*‘uZiYZi«».<)nnd of the 
r.acltle Salmon </mr**rA»/or/iiM) lint even tlnis restrlcleil 
It contains tv\o tets of hpeeles: (a) Tine F.almon, marine 
and nmulroinous, ns S. filar, with the vomerine teeth lit- 
tle «lev eloped, no h)old teeth, ►call s l.irge, candal tin w ell 
forke*! (trmieate In old Indlvhltuls). :md sexiinl dktinc- 
lloiiH ».tfong, the tireevUng males having the lower jaw- 
hooked upw nnl. Sm h B.ilmon nre ^olnetlll)es landlorked. 
as lhevatl*-t) fouml In .Sehngo l.:ike, hi .Maine. See cut 
uo'lcr jsjrr. (/») Klver-«alinon. not tunolriunmts, with vo- 
merine ttitli lilgtil> dcvelojH'd, nnd sexiin) dillerences not 
-trong. .•'uch B'llinon are among tin* )iinii> nshescullid 
fmtif or $nliiwn tn-ut in the I'nllid .''tate", as .s* iri'lruf, 
(tic rninhow-titMit «tf ('idlfoniia, wlileh Is tv varlet.v or 
hulojueit B of .k* itniulitrri, Hm* fteellaad or hnid-hea*l 
!■ diiion trout of the .'Jaentnienlo river and iiorthwnid. nt- 
taming a v\eigh( of (vviiil) poimds (t.ec cut under rnto- 
t«.K./ronf>, N ;»nf7>unif»»«,*var rjnlurv, the trout of the 
Klo ♦.nuole, ( tali Ikisln, vtc. ; and S. purjniratur, the sal- 
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inoii-trout of tlie t «»lumlili rlvir.Kockv Mount.aln hrr)ok- 
tmut. ^ t!lowM«mrtn*ut.«te (M-efoAr froiif, 1 : /oAr fren/, 
■j, is a eliar ) ttemni iif .v.i/nionin.T whieli have l>eeii ile- 
t;u'he«l fnun Salmo pioper an* »k,ifr.*fint/*, the chan* (In- 
t lu*llng(*riJ'.*ir«»ni^r)iuid O/ir^'r/if/nrAif*. 'Iheriverand lake 
sfueles of w hleli are not unatlioinotis form a t>ectlon 

oi Mil*genus ealle*! / <rn», 

salmoid {Mil'moid), n. [< + -oifZ.] 

S.’iiiu* .siilmomnd. 

salmon (Kim'mi), n. [Karly mod. E. alf5o ,v«Z- 
inond, samon; < ME. sahmni, satmond, Hsunlly 
sauinmiy .sftmon, sanmoiiUy samoirnc, < OF. sau- 
mooy s(tumnny>ntdniffn(\saulmoji, sahnan, V. sau^ 
man, n jtnlmoii (lish), = Pr. salmo s= Sp, salmon 
r= Pg. salmdo = It. .sfiZtrmrmr =: OS. OlIG. salmo, 
salmr, (i. salm, < E, salmoi^n), a salmon, 
lit. •lcapor.’<.s7tZi;7\ leap: wo sad'^, salient.] 1. 
A fish of Iho genus Salmo (S. snlar), found in 
nil the northern pints of Europe, America, nnd 
A^'ia. The K-ilinon Is hutli a marine .and n fresh-vvntcr 
llvli. Its iionnal loc.illt) may he said to he oil the imnilh 
iir tstimry of the huger ilveis, whence, hi the Beacon of 
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BLAunl c.xcltement, It n-scends to theBpawnlng-hcds, wlilch 
are frei|UenUy far hdaiid, near the head-waters of tlio 
rivers. On renchlng the Bpawiilng-Btntlon, the female by 
mu.ans of lier t.iU makes n furrow lit tho gravelly bed of 
tho liver, In which she dcpOBlta her epawn or eggs, mini- 
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licrlng many thousands, which, when impregnated by the 
mnle nccompanying her, she carelully covers np hy rapid 
sweeps of her tail. At this season the snout of tho male 
undergoes a strange transformation, the under jaw be- 
coming hooked upward with a cartilaginous excrescence, 
which is used as a weapon in tho combats which arc fre- 
quent when two or more males attach themselves to one 
female. In this condition he Is known as a Wy>pcr. The 
time occupied in spawning is from three to twelve days, 
and the season extends from the end of autumn till spring. 
After spawning, the salmon, both mnle and female, die 
or go to sea under the name of spent fish, foul fish, or 
Icclts, the females being further distinguished as shedders 
or bagpits. In from 80 to 140 days the young ilsli hatches 
from the egg. 'nien it Is about live eighths of an inch 
long. In this embryonic state it is nourished from a vitel* 
ILelo, or umbilical vesicle, suspended under the belly, con- 
taining the red yolk of the egg nnd oil-globules, to he 
absorbed later, M"hen about ilfty days old it is about an 
inch ill length, and becomes a «amZcf or parr (see cut under 
parr). It continues in the shallows of its native stream 
till the following spring, when it is fi om 3 to 4 inches long 
and is known as the May parr. It now descends into 
deeper parts of the river, where the weaker fish remain 
till tho end of tlie second spring, tho stiongcr ones till 
the end of the llrst spring only. When the season of its 
migration arrives, generally tlic month of May or June, 
tlie llns have Ijecomu darker, and the fish has assumed a 
silvery hue. It is now known as asmolt or salmonfiry. 
The smolts now congregate into shoals and proceed lei- 
surely seaward. On reaching the estuary they remain in 
Its brackish water for a short time, and then proceed to 
the open sea. Of thelrlife there nothing is known, except 
that they grow with such rapidity that a fish which reaches 
the estuary weighing, It may he, not more than 2 ounces, 
may return to it from the sen, afterafew months, as a^n'Zse, 
weighing 8 or 10 pounds. A grilse under 2 pounds is called 
a salmtm-pcal. In between two nnd tlirceycais the grilse 
hecomes a salmon. The salmon returns in preference to 
the river In which It passed its earlier existence. It has 
been known to grow to the weight of 83 pounds; more 
generally it weighs from l.'i to 2r> pounds. It furnishes a 
delicious dish for the table, nnd is an Important article of 
commerce. Its ilesh Is of a pinkish-orange color. Tho 
Bynonyms of BnZmon arc very numerous. Nearly or quite 
exact local ones are vxort, sirnen, spred. Salmon under 
twi) years old, which have not entered the sen, arc gener- 
ally called ;t<irr, and finolt, or, more locally, black- 
fin, bratulliiif/, brood, coeksper, finycrliny, yinkin, yrarel- 
ill!/, yravd-la^'riuy, Uepper, jerldn, laspriny, salmon-frit, 
saimoii-sjrrinij, savxlet, sKc'jyer, dcvliny, smelt, sparlixxy. 
sjman. One wliich has rctnrned from the sea a secoml 
lime l.s nycrZiny ; one whicli has remained in fresh water 
during BumnuT U a laurel; a miller, or spawning male, 
ma> ho called n inhfish or summer-eoek. In the lUhblc, 
In W lllughlij's time, a tvvo.>car old salmon was called 
svrod; a Mipposed thiec-ycar fish mor/, or perhaps ; 
n four-} ear fish, a/erA/otl; a five-year fish, a half-jith, nnd 
a six-year one, a salmon Bpeclllcally. 

2. Ono of various nslios of the same family as 
tlio ahovo, hut of differout fjouora. Some of these 
Pl>eelcB are recognizable by an Increased number of tho 
anal ra}8 (14 to 20). ami hy the fact that the jaws in the 
malcB at the hreediJig-scnson become peculiarly devcl- 
oiH-d nnd hooked. They form tlie genus Oncorhynchus, 
ami arc collectively called Pixcifie talmmx. Five such spe- 
cIcB occur in the North r.acillc. (n) One of these, the 
Inimiihaeked pahnon, 0. nurhnseha, ha.pfrom 23 to 30 short 
gin-rakers nml ver>' small Pcalcp(ovcr 200 in a loiigitudl- 
irnl row ). It reaches n weight of from 3 to « pounds, nnd 
1 b foiunl 111 far pouth as Oregon or even in the Saernmen- 
to river. (Z4 Another, the dop-Palmon, 0. kcln or 0. layo- 
erphnUts, lias Icbh than 25 short gill-rakcrs, moderately 
Pinall PcaU'S (about h'-O In a longitudinal row), 13 or 14 
anal my*, and l.'i or 14 branchiostegal mys: the spots arc 
faint orolivdcle. It ntt.ains a weight of about 12 pounds, 
nml extemlBPonthwnrdfppaiingly) to the Sacnimento river, 
hut |b of little value, (r) The (lUinnal or king-salmon, 0. 
cAanV/tir or 0. i^in’nnrt/, has aiuiut 23 short gill-rakcrs, 
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about ir-0 Fi-nlc.B In n longitudinal row, 1C anal rays, 15 to 
in hninchiostegal rays (those of the opposite sides often 
unlike), and the back and upper fins dotted w Ith black. It 
readies a weight of over 100 poumlp, but the avemge In the 
C’olnmbla river is about 22. It enters abundantly into the 
Facrameiito river ami still more numerously Into Hie north- 
ern streams from both sldcfl of tlio raelllc, nnd is hy far 
the most Important species of Its genus. About 30,000,000 
pounds are estimated to have been the average take for 
several years In the Columbia river alone, along xvhosc 
hanks extensive canneries are est.abllshed to preserve the 
ll.Bh. (d) The silver orklsutch salmon, O.kisutch, has about 
23 rat her slender glll-mkcrs, rather large scales (about 130 
in a row), and Is bluish-green on Hie h.aek, silvery on tho 
p|de.s,nml punctulated with blackish, hut w ithout decided 
spots except on the top of the head, back, dorsal nml adi- 
pose fins, and the upper ruiUinentao’ rays of Hie caudal fin. 
it grows to a weight of from 3 to 8 pounds, nnd is abun- 
dant soutliwanl to tho Sacramento river, hut is of little 
economic x-nlne. (<•) Tho hluc-hack salmon, 0. nerA'ff or 0. 
lucaodon, has al>out 30 or 40 comparatively long gill-mkcrs, 
nilher large ec.ales (about ISO in n row), and is normally 
colored bright-blue above and sllverj'on the sides, but the 
males In tho fall become deep-red, nnd are then know-n in 
the interior ns redfish. It attains a weight of from 4 to 8 
pounds, and n.sccnds the Columhia riverand tributaries in 
abundance. It ranks next in value to the quiunnt. In 
canning salmon in America tho fish are cooked in the 
cans In w*hlch they are put up. unlike any fish canned In 
Europe, which arc all cooked first and then canned and 
cooked again. (Seo ^anlind, 1.) Tho salmon are first 
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cloan-’r! and scaled, and have their heads, tails, and fins 
cut oif. Tlien they are placed in tanks lllled with salted 
crater, nhurc they remain sometime to **slime“ or be 
cleansed before being brought into tho factory. They arc 
then cut into pieces of the proper size to 1111 the can. 
The^e pieces are placed in cans, which are subsequently 
niled with brine. Therawflsh, thus pickled, are soldered 
in tiie cans, which are ne.vt placed on formsholding many 
Imndreds and lowered liy inacliinery into steam-boilers, 
v.licrc they are cooked for an hour. The next stop is a 
nice process culled rcnliiifj. A little hole is pricked in the 
can to allow the gas w itiiin to escape, wlien tlie vent-liolc 
ii in"t.intly soldered. A second cooking now takes place, 
aftcTv. l3i''h the cans aio taken from the boilers and show* 
cr- (1 ith cold water. If the vacuum is perfect, showing 
a ‘•niind can. the top liollows in with the cooling procc.ss, 
T: ' {«. in the least swollen, it- is icjectcd. 

G. 1 1 '.' I'l’ various fishes, iKir, rif flio family 
• III; . susfrestivoof ormisfalceiiforasalmon. 
f.o 1 luiUl Ilsh, Cijno^cwn maculrti/,<). See .iijmtearjuc. 

'ift t*tu foest of the 11. S-l (h) A percoidcous flsli of 
li • trinuv Stizostedium ; a pike-jicrch: more fully called 
./T ’..infmiin. (c) In New Zealand, a sciranold fish, Arri. 
II I'llur. (See also the phrases below.) 

•i. The upper hricks in a kiln, avhieh in firing 
reeoive the least heat: so called from their 
i-olor. 

The .arches, from necessity, are overburdened in ronse- 
unence of prolonainp the llriny snfllciently to burn the 
top and sides of the kiln into respectable palmaii. 

Ure, Diet., IV. 157. 

Black salmon, a local name of the meat hike-tront. Sat- 

vi'tuiu9 (Crjiifh'otaer) iwiiw;fni;/i Burnett salmon, a 

cerafodontoid fish, (.’(Tufodn,? (iVrorerntodn.sl/orjrfrrf, vitll 
reddish flesh like that of the salmon. See CcratoilvJ :. — 
Calvered salmon, pickled salmon, acc rnfrrr, r. f. 

Hid I ever think . . . 

I’liat niy too enrioilE appetite, that turn’d 
At the sieht of podwits, pheasant, partridge, -piails, 
Barks, n oodcoeks, cniicr'd zatinon. .as co.arsc diet, 
tVonid leap at a mouldy crust? 

J/n.ssfnjtT, JIaid of Honour, 111, 1. 
Comiah salmon, the pollack. Itocal, Enc.l — Kelp sal- 
mon, of California (Monterey), a serranoid fish, Parata- 
Iraz rfnffimfnr.— King of the salmon. See kiniji.— 
Land-locked salmon, Salmo zatar rctia^o, confined to 
lakes, etc., and nianifcsi as a variety. — Quoddy salmon, 
a gadoid Ilsh, Pcllachivfi cnrhnnnri'u.z or virztiz; the pul- 
hid:.— Salmon brick. See dcf. 4, and brick-, — Sea-sal- 
mon, a gadoid llsli, the pollack, Pnllachiiis carbotwrliiz. 
lUnll of hi. Lawrence.)— White salmon, of California, n 
caianeoid fish, Scriiitrr (lorzaliz. — Wlde-moUthed sal- 
mon, any tneinbcr of flic A'cafWfrf.T. 
salmon (sam'nu), v. t. [< unlmnn, ii.] To 
siolien or poison tvifh salmon, ns dogs. [I'acifio 
ooaat, U. ti.] 

salmon-lielly (Fam'uu-hel"i), n. The belly 
of a salmon prepared for oaliiig by salting iintl 
ouring. [Oregon.] 

salmon-lierry (sara'un-ber''''i), u. See Jlou-cr- 
hill ra'ijihcrri/, undor rasiihcrrtj, 
salmon-color (snm'tui-kul'or), n. A reddish- 
orango color of high luminosity but loiv chro- 
ma ; an orango pink. The name is associated with 
the pink color of salmon-ftesb, bnt, a.s in the cases of 
ntlicr color-names, departs somewhat widely from tho 
color of tho thing suggested. 

salmon-colored (sara'im-kul'''grd), a. of a 
F.nlmou-eolor. 

salmondtj n. An obsolete form of nalmoii. 
salmon-disease (sam'nn-di-zoz"), n. A dc- 
.‘.fruptivc disease of fish, especially of salmon, 
cau.acd by a fungus, Saprohriinu' ferax. Soo 
Snprolcijnin. 

Salmones (sal-md'nez), ?i. jit Same as Snl- 
rliiihitUc («)■ 

salmonet (.“am'tm-et), n. [=Sp. ’Pi'.mlmonctc, 
samlet, red mullet; an sahiwn -f -cl. Doublet 
ot sniiilr I."] A young or small salmon; a. samlet, 
salmon-fishery (sam'un-ii-,h''ei’-i), n. 1. A 
jil.'iec tvliorn salmon-fishing is regularly or sys- 
tematioall.v can’ied on. — 2. Salinon-ihsliing. 
salmon-fishing (snm'nn-fialr'ing), n. Tho act or 
practice of fishing for salmon; salmon-fishery, 
salmon-fly (sam'tin-fli), n. Any kind of arti- 
ficial fly used for taking salmon ivitli rod and 
line. 

salmon-fry (sam'un-fri), n. Salmon under two 
year.s old. 

salmonic (sal-mon'ik), a. [< salmon + -t'r.] 
I^ertaining to or derived from salmon : as, sal- 
monic acid (a iieeuliar kind of coloring matter 
'found in tho muscles of tho trout), 
salmonid (sal'mo-nid), n. and a. I, n. A fish 
of tho family Sal'monUla:. 

II. a. Salmonoid. 

Salmonidte (eal-mon'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < 
tialmniii-) -f -id.'c.] A family of malaeoptcry- 
gian fishes, exemplified hy the genus fialmo, 
to which various limits liavo boon ascribed by 
different iehthyologisls. (n) In Boimpnrte’s earlier 
clasaiflc.itlon, a family coextensive with Cuvier’s Salmono- 
idfg, t lie fourth family of Malacoj)leryfjii ahdon\inalc$, with 
Bcaly body, soft dorsal followed hy a second small and adl- 
poBo ftn, numerous ciccn. and a natatory bladder. (&) In 
(Junther’s system, a family of pliysostomous fishes, witli 
tlie margin of the upper jaw formed by the intcrmaxUIa- 
riea meslally, and by the maxIllarlcB laterally, the head 
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naked, body covered with scales, belly rounded, a small 
adipose fin behind the dorsal, pyloric appendages general- 
ly numerous (rarely absent^ pseudobranchim present, and 
the ova discharged into the cavity of the abdomen before 
exclusion, (c) By Cope restricted to such fislics as have 
the parietals separated by the supra-occipital, and with 
two tail-vertcbito — the Cffregonidfs being separated in an- 
other family, distinguishedferroneously) by tliecontiguons 
parietiilsand thepresenceofonlyonctail-vcrtebra, (d)By 
nill restricted to species having the parietals separated 
hy the supra-occipital, accessory costal bones, the stomach 
siphonal, and the pyloric crcca many. It was divided into 
two subfnmtHes, Coregoninie and S’nfnKwtn/r, containing 
the whitefish, chars, and trout, ns well as tlic salmon, hut 
not the ThymalUdK, tlie Argentinido'f nor the Plccnglossi- 
d/r. See cuts under char, hypural, incontm, lakcdrout, 
pair, ruinboic-troift, Salmo, salmon, and trout. 
salmoniform (sal-mou'i-f6rm), a. [< L. saU 
jwo(h-), a salmon, + format form.] Same as 
sa I monoid, Jlncclctf, 

Salmonina (sal-mo-iri'nil), «. pi. [NL., < Sal^ 
mo{n-) + -m/T.l In GUnthor’s classification, 
tho first group of his Salmoiiidie (see Salmoni- 
dx {h)), with the ilorsal fin opposite or nearly 
opposite the ventrals. It iiicludetl all tho gen- 
era of his Sahnonidx except Salanx. 
Salmonins (sal-mp-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < SaU 
mo{nA + -fHcU] X subfamily of Sahnouidx, 
typitiotl hy the genus Salmo, to which different 
limits have ]>ocn assigned, (a) Same as Salmonina 
of fiUtiHier. (&) By .Iordan and Gillicrt restricted to spe- 
cies with inaiiy pyloric exca, distinct conic teeth to the 
jaws, anil iiio-stly small scales. It iiicliidcs the genera 
Stthiw, Tbrimnllini, etc. (c) By Gill further restricted to 
.Snhiwnitlnr rvith the parietal hones sepanated hy the supra- 
occtpital, well-developed teeth in tlic jaws, and mostly 
small ami adherent scales. 11 thus Includes only the gen- 
era Satinn, Onc&rltynehm, Satvetinm, and their subdivi- 
sions. In senses (f*) and (c) the group is contrasted with 
Corcijonitac. 

salmoning (snm'un-iiig), n. [< salmon -i- -lniji.'\ 
1. Tlio (lur-suit or capturo of salmon ; also, tlie 
salmon iiulnstry, ns canning. [Oregon.] — 2. 
Tile babit of feeding on salmon; also, a dis- 
ease of dogs due to this diet. [Oregon.] 
salmon-killer (sam'un-kil'Or), n. A sort of 
stiekleliaek, (fastcrostrus aenlcatas, var. cata- 
lihraiiim, found from San Franci.sco to Alaska 
and Kamchatka, and de.structive to salmou-frj’ 
and -spawn. [Columbia river, U. fi.] 
salmon-ladder (sam'un-lnd'f'r), n. 1. A fish- 
way. — 2. A contrivance resembling a fisliway 
in constrnction, used in the chomical treatment 
of sewage for thorouglily mixing tlie chemicals 
with the sewage. 

salmon-leap (sam'mi-loji), n. [< JIE. samoitn- 
Icpc ; < salmon + /c«pl.] A series of stejis or 
laddci’S, etc., so constructed on n dam ns to 
permit salmon to pass np-stream. 
salmon-louse (sam'un-loiis), «. A parasitic 
crustacean, Caliiiiis 2)lscinus, which adheres to 
tho gills of tho salmon. 

salmonoid (snrmo-noid), a. and «. [< L. snl- 
mo{n-), a salmon, '+ -oiit.] I. a. Resembling a 
salmon ; of or pertaining to tho Salmonidtv in a 
broad senso; related to tho salmon family. Also 
salmoniform, 

II. II. A salmonoid fish. Also salmoiil, sal- 
moniil. 

Salmonoidea (sal-mci-iioiMp-ji), n. pi. [NL., < 
fialmo{n-) + -ohlca.'j A superfamily of mala- 
coptorygiau fislics, comprising the Salmonnlic, 
Thymallidsc, At flcnlinid.v, etc. 
salmon-peal, salmon-peel (sam'un-pCd), «. A 
young salmon under two pounds weiglit. 
salmon-pink (sam'nn-pingk), n. A salmon- 
color verging ujion a sc.arlet pink, 
salmon-pool (sam'un-pol), ii. ScopooN. 
salmon-spear (sara'iiii-sper), H. 1. Aninstru- 
inont used in spearing salmon. — 2. In her., a 
hearing representing a three-pronged or four- 
liroiiged fish-.spear, the prongs being usually 
barhed. 

salmon-spring (sam'iin-spring), n. A smolt, or 
young salmon of the first year. [Prov. Eng.] 
salmon-stair (snm'iin-sfar), ti. Same ns sal- 
mon-laddrr. 

salmon-tackle (sam'im-tak'’l), «. Tho rod, lino, 
and hook or fly with wliich salmon are taken, 
salmon-trout (sam'im-lrout), Ii. A kind of sal- 
mon. Specifically— (n) Tlic.Shfmo(ni(fn. nspcclL'Swhirh 
in value ranks next to the s.iInion Itself. It resembles the 
salmon in form ami color, ami is, like it, migratoiy, asecml- 
Ing rivers to deposit its spawn. Scccitiuiidcrfrouf (b)In 
the United States, one of several dilfcrent fislics whieli re- 
scmhlc both salmon nnd trout — tlic former in size, ttie 
latter in Iiavina red orsflvcry sjiots. Somearc tnic trout, 
ns Salmo rjairdneri; others are clinrs, ns nil species of Sat- 
velinus ; none Is the snme ns Salmo tritila of Burope. See 
cuts under rainfnm’-frimf .and Salmo. 
salmon-twine (Bam'un-twin), n. Linen or cot- 
ton twino used in tho mamifaeturo of salmon- 
nots. It is a strong twino of various sizes, cor- 
responding to the varying sizes of nets. 
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salmon-weir (sam'un-wer), ii. A -n-eir ol 
cially designed or used to take salmon, 
salnatron (sal-nfi'tron), n, [< L. sal, salt, 

E. natron.} Crude sodium carbonate: a wo, 
used by dyers, soap-makers, and others, 
salol (sal'ol). II. [< sal(ic!/l) + -o?.] Pheny 
salicylate, C(;H 4 . 0 HC 02 .CcH 5 , a salicylic etliP’ 
forming odorless crystals, it is used as nnantise 
tic, and internally as a suhstitute lor salicylic acid, bein, 
less irritating to the stomach, 
salometer (sa-lom'e-ter), n. [< L. sal, salt, -t- 
Gr. pirpov, measure.] Same as salinomcter, 1 . 
salometry (sa-lom'o-tri), n. Same as salinomc- 
tnj. 

salomont (sal'6-mgn), II. The mass. [Thieves’ 
slang or cant.] 

He will not beg out of his limit thougli hee starve ; nor 
breakc his oath if hee sweare by his Salomon [the rogues* 
inviolable oath], though you hang him. 

Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Canting Hogue. 

I liave, hy the Salomon, n doxy that carries a kinehin- 
mort in lier slate at licr back. 

Middleton, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

Salomonian (sal-o-mo'ni-an), a. [< LL. Salo- 
mon, Solomon, 4- '-fan.] Same as Salomonic. 
Salomonio (sal-o-mon'ik), a. [< LL. Salomon, < 
LGr. SnAwj/ijii, Sbilo/ian’, Solomon, King of Israel, 
+ -fc.] Pertaining or relating to Solomon, or 
composed by him. 

The collection of Salomonic proverbs formed by the 
scbolars in tho service of King Hezekiah. 

ir. Jt. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Churcli, 

[p. 122. 

salon (sa-16n'), II. [F.: seesafooii.] Anapart- 
ment for the reception of company ; a saloon : 
lieneo, a fashionable gathering or assemblage, 
saloon! (sa-lon'), n. [< P. salon (= Sp. salon = 
Pg. salao =: It. salonc), a largo room, a hall, < 
OS’, sale, F. sallc = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. sala, a room, 
chamber, < ML. sala, a hall, room, chamber, < 
OHG. MUG. sal, a dwelling, lionse, liall, room, 
chamber: see Sfih'S.] 1. Any spacious or ele- 
gant apartment for tho reception of company, 
or for the c.xbibition of works of art; a hall of re- 
ception. 

tVImt Mr. Lovelace saw of the lionse — which were the 
zaloiat and tim parlours — was perfectly elegant. 
Jiichardeon, Clarissa Uarlowe, III. 352 (Hall’s Mod. Eng., 

[p.251). 

2. A hall for public entertainments or amuse- 
ment; also, an apartment for specific public 
use: ns, the saloim of a steamer (that is, tho 
main cabin); a refreshment saloon. 

The gilded saloons in which tho first magnates ot the 
realm . . . gave haniiuets and halls. Macatday. 

3. A place where intoxicating liquors are sold 
and drunk; a grog-shop. [D. S.] 

The restriction nt one saloon to ever}’ 600 people W’ould 
diminish the immlicr in New York from 10,000 to 2,500. 

JJarper's Weekty, XXXIII. 42. 

Saloon rifle. Sec rijUt-. 

saloon'i’t, II. An erroneous form of shalloon. 
saloon-car (sa-lcin'kilr), u. A drawing-room 
car on a railroad. [U. S.] 
saloonist(sa-lii'nist), 71. [< snfooni + -ist.] A 
saloon-keeper; one who supports the saloons. 
[U. S.] 

Any persistent effort to enforce the Sunday laws against 
the saloon is met hy the saloonist with tlie counter-effort 
to enfoi-cc flic laws against legitimate business. 

Pop. Sci. Mo,, XXX. 1C. 

saloon-keeper (sa-Iiin'ke'per), n. One who 
keeps a saloon for tho retailing of liquors. 
[U. S.] 

saloop (sa-lop ), «. A drink prepared from sas- 
safras-bark; sassafras-tea. 

I’hcre is a composition, the ground-work of wliich I have 
understood to be the sweet wood yclept sassafras. Tliis 
wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and tempered wltli an 
infusion of milk and sugar, hath to some tastes a delicacy 
beyond the China luxury. . . . Tiiis is $aloop. 

Lamb, Cliimney-sweepers. 

S.assafras tea, flavoured with milk and sugar, is sold at 
daybreak in tho streets of London under the name of 

mlonjK 

Pereira's Slalcria Mcdica, quoted in N- and Q., 7th ser., 

IVII. 35. 

Considered as a sovereign enro for drunkenness, and 
pleasant witlial, saloop, first sold at street corners, wliere 
it was consumed principally about tlie hour of midnight, 
eventually found its way into the colTei, houses. The in- 
gredients used in tho preparation of this beverage were of 
several kinds — sassafras and plants of the genus known 
i»y the simplers ns cuckoo-llowers being tho principal 
among them. Tver, London Cries, p. 13. 

saloop-busli (sa-lop'bush), «. See Ithagodia. 
Salop, II. See salcjp. 

Salopian! (sa-16^i-an), a. and n. [< Salop (see 
dof.) -b -!«ii.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Salop, 
or Shropsliiro, a western oount.v of England. — 
Salopian ware, a name given tothellomaii pottery found 
ill Hiiropsliire, or thought to have been made there, 

II. II. All inhabitant of Shropshire. 
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lyopian'^ (sa-lo'pi-an), a. [< saloop + -ian.'] 
S'ertaining or relating to saloop; consisting of 
r prepared from saloop ; producing or making 
5, preparation of saloop. 

A shop ... for the vending of tins “wholesome and 
pleasant beverage,” on the south side of Fleet-street, as 
thou opproacliest Bridge-street — the only ^nfopfnn house. 

Lambj Chimney-sweepers. 

alp (salp), H. [= r. saiipe = Sp. salpa, < li. 
salpa, a kind of stook-fisli : see Salpa.'\ A spe- 
cies of Salpa; ono of the SalpMsi; a salpian. 
Salpa (sal'pii), n. [NL. (Forskai, 1775), < L. 
salpa, < Gr. ca?.-% a kind of stock-fish.] 1. The 
typical genus of Salpkla;. There are two groups of 
species, in one of which the intestine is extended along 
the ventral aspect of the bodj', as in S. pinnola; in the 
other it is compacted in globular form posteriorly, as in 



Development and Structure of Sni/a. 

f. Sa//<t douotraiiea, the sexless ascidioeo-itd. // Sntpa mu~ 
eronatn, the free sexual ascidiozooid //f. hctal S<tlpa <iKtnecr<t- 
tten, attached hy placenta to wall of atnal entity of S. unit 
Jl^ Part of the stolon of 5 donoerntica, «ith liuds of 5. mttrronatd 
attached In nil the figures — 0 , or.il orifice < b, atrial orifice , r, cn- 
tliistyle ; ganglion , e. hypopharjngi.al band I iiiguet > s, heart; 
h, geinniiparotis stolon; t, visceral miss, or nucleus. A, muscnlir 
bands; tn, placenta . tt, blood sinus : ^.ovisac and ovum , r, stomach; 
Tv, ciliated sac; a.elxoblast: n, ectoderm and test: ^.endodem. 

S. futfifonnis, and forms the so*called nucleus. About 15 
species are known, of nearly all seas. All arc brilliantly lu- 
minous or phosphorescent (like the pjTosotnes, with which 
they were formerly associated), and all occur under two 
forms— an asexual form, in which the individual salps are 
solitary, and the mature sexual form, in which a number 
of salps are linked together to form a chain. Also called 
Thalia. 

2. [Z. c. j pi. salpre (-p5).] A spocios of tliis ge- 
nus; a salp. — 3f, Aland of stockfisli. 

Salpa is a fowleflsshe and lytell set by, for it will neucr 
beynough for no mntier of dressiiigc tyll it hauc ben beten 
with Crete hamers & staues. 

Dahm Booh (E. E. T. S.), p. 237. 

Salpacea (sal-pa'se-il), 11 , pi. [NL.,< Salpa + 
-ocen.] in De Blai’nvillo's classification, ono 
of two families of liis Hcterohranchiaia, con- 
trasted witli Ascidiacoa. 

salpaceoiis (sal-pa'sliius), a. Same as salpian. 

salpetert, salpetret, «• Obsolete forms of salt- 
peter. 

salpetryf, a. [< salpctrc (now saltpeter) -k -yl.] 
Abomiding in or impregnated with saltpeter; 
nitrous. 

Bicll lericho's (sometimes) sal-peetry soil, 

Througii briiiie springs tliut did about it boil. 
Brought forth no fruit. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartus's Weeks, ii., The ScUisme. 

salpian (sal'pi-an), a. and n. [< NL. Salpa + 
-i-an.'] I. a. Resembling a salp; of or pertain- 
ing to tbo Salpidsc; salpiforra. Also salpaceoiis. 

II. «. A salp. 

The satpians and pyrosomes. 

Adams, Man. Ifat, Hist., p. 104. 

Salpicont (sal'pi-kon), It. [< F. salpicon, < Sp. 
salpicoii, a mixture, salmagundi, bespattering, < 
salpicar, bespatter, besprinkle (= Pg. salpicar, 
corn, powder), < sat, salt, + picar, pick: see 
2 iihc^, picl'^.] Stuffing; farce; chopped meat 
or bread, etc., used to stuff legs of Teal. 
Bacon, (imp. Diet.) 

Salpidse (sal'pi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Salpa + 
-id!B.) A family of hemimyarian aseidians, 
typified by the genus Salpa; the salps. They 
are placed with the Doliolidat in the order Thaliacea 
(which see). They are free-swimming oceanic organisms, 
which :xre colonial when sexually mature, and cxliibit al- 
ternation of generation ; thelarvraarenottailed; theali- 
mentarj' canal is ventral ; the s.ac is well developed ; and 
the musculation does not form complete rings (is hemi- 
inyarian, as distinguished from the cyclomy-arian muscles 
of the DoUolidre). Thebranchial and peribranebial spaces 
are continuous, opening by the branchial and atrial pores. 
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The Salphlic include but one genus; ns a related form, 
Octacnemus, lately discovered and not yet well known, 
serves ns type of another family {OetacnemidirX 

salpiform (sal'pi-form), a. [< L. salpa, salp, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form or struc- 
ture of a salp ; of or pertaining to the Salpi- 
formes. 

Salpiformes (sal-pi-for'mez), [NL.: see 

salpiform.'] A suborder of aseidians, consti- 
tuted by the firebodies or PijrosomaUdre alone, 
forming free-swimming colonies in the shape 
of a hollow cylinder closed at one end: more 
fully called Ascidix salpiformcs, and contrasted 
with Ascidue composiix and Asculix simpliccs, 
as one of three suborders of Ascidiacca proper. 
This group does not inclnde the snips (which belong to a 
different order), to which, however, the pyrosomes ivere 
formerly approximated in some classiQcations, in view of 
tlicir resemblance in some respects. 

Salpiglossidse (sal-pi-glos'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1876), < Salpiglossis + 
-iV?®.] A tribe of gamopetalous plants of the 
order Solanacex, characterized by flower-buds 
with the lobes folded in and also somewhat im- 
bricated, and Tvitb tbo two upper lobes outside 
of the others and often a little larger. The sta- 
mens are sometimes two, usually four, perfect and didyna- 
mous, accompanied commonly by a smaller or rudimen- 
tary or rarely perfect fifth stamen. The tribe forms the 
link between the Solanace/B — to which it conforms in 
centrifugal inflorescence and plicate petals — and the large 
order ScrophtilarinciJ:, which it resembles in its didyna- 
mous stamens. It includes 18 genera, mostly of tropical 
America, of which SalpiglossU (the type), Petunia, Schi- 
zanthus, Broicalliaf and Nicrenwergia are cultivated for 
their Iinndsome flowers. 

Salpiglossis (sal-pi-glos'is), lu [NL. (Eiiiz and 
Pavon, 1798), irrcg. < Gr. <yd/l?r/yf, a trurapofc, + 
yy.QaaCf tongue.] A genus of gamopetalous 
plants of the order Solanaceic, t 3 ’pe of the triho 
SalpiglossidfCf and characterized by four perfect 
did^amous stamens, two-cleft capsule-valves, 
and an obliquely funnel-shaped corolla slightly' 
two-lipped and with ample throat, the lobes 
both plicato and imbricated, it includes 2 or 8 
closely allied and variable species, natives of Chili. They 
are viscid and hairy herbs, annual or perennial, bearing 
leaves w hich arc entire, or toothed or pinnntely cleft, and 
a few long pcdicelled showy flowers, with the aspect of 
petunias. S. f^inuata is a beautiful half-hardy garden 
annual with many hybrids, the corolla feathered and 
veined with dark lines on a ground-color varying from 
pure white to deep crimson, yellow, orange, or purple. 

Salpinctes (sal-piugk'tez), w. [NL. (Cabauis, 
18-f7), < Gr. <7aXw()'K-fc a trumpeter, < ca7.my^, a 
war-trumpet.] An American genus of Troglo- 
ihjtklx; the roek-wrciis. The leading species 
is S. obsolctiis. See cut under rocl-icren. 

salpingectomy (sal-pin-jek'to-mi), n, [< NL. 
salpinx (.<!alping-), q. v., -k Gr. enropfi, a cutting 
out.] The excision of a Fallopian tube. 

salpingemphraxis (sal'pin-jem-frak'sis), n. 
[NL., < salpinx (salpiing-), q. v., + Gr. Ipijipa^i^, a 
stopping, stoppage.] Obstruction of a Fallo- 
pian or of a Eustachian tube. 

salpinges, n. Plural of salpinx. 

salpingian (sal-pin'ji-an), a. [< NL. salpinx 
(salping-), q. v., -k -inn.'] Pertaining to a Fal- 
lopian or to a Eustachian tube Salpingian 

dropsy, hydrosalpinx. 

salpingitic (sal-pin-iit'ik), a. [< salpingif{is) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to salpingitis. 

salpingitis (sal-pin-ji'tis), n. [NL., < salpinx 
(sniping-) + -itis.] 1. Inflammation of a Fal- 
lopian tube. — 2t. Inflammation of a Eustachian 
tube; syringitis. 

salpingocyesis {sal-ping‘'g 9 -si-e'sis), «. [NL., 
< salpinx (salping-), q. v., + Gr. nviiatg, preg- 
nancy, < Kvelv, bo pregnant.] Tubal pregnancy. 

Salpingceca (sai-pin-je'ka), «. [NL., < Gr. 

oa/lwiyf, a trumpet, -k okof, a dwelling.] The 
typical genus of Salpingxcklx, founded by H. 
J. Clark in 18C6. S. anijilwridiiim is an example. 

Salpingoecidse (sal-pin-je'si-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Salpingxca -k -iV7®.] A family of infnsoriaus, 
represented by the genera Salpingxca, Lagcnm- 
ca, and Pohjxca, inliabiting both fresh and salt 
water. Tlioy secrete and inhabit protective sheaths or 
loricaj, ivhich are either free, or attached and sessile or 
pedunculate. The flagellum is single and collared ; there 
are usually two or more contractile vacuoles, situated pos- 
teriorly; and there is an cndoplast. 

salpingomalleus (sal-ping-go-mal'e-ns), n.-, 
■pl.salpingomallci (-i). salpinx (salxiing-), 

q. V., + malleus,] The tensor tympani muscle. 
See Icnsor, 

salpingonasal (sal-ping-go-na'zal), a. [< NL. 
salpinx (salping-), q. v., + L. nasalis, of the nose : 
see nnsn?.] Of or pertaining to the Eustachian 

tube and tlie nose ; syringonasal Salpingona- 

sal fold, a fold of mucous menibrane extending from tlie 
opening of the Eustachian tube to tlie posterior iiares. 

salpingo-oophorectomy (sal-ping-g6-6''6-fo- 
rok'to-mi),,!. If salpinx (salping^ -k odpliorec- 


salse 

iomij.] The excision of tho ovaries and Fal- 
lopian tubes. 

salpingopharyngeal (sal-ping'g6-fa-rin'je-ai), 
a. [isalpingopiharyngc-us-i- -al.] Oforpertam- 
ing to the Eustachian tube and the pharynx: 
speoifioally noting the salpingopharj-ngeus. 
salpingopharyngeus(sal-piDg-g6-far-in-je'us), 
)!.; pi. saipingopharyngei (-i). [NL., < salpinx 

(sal 2 >ing-) + pharynx (xiharyng -) : see 2 >Jiaryn- 
geiis.] The salpingopharj-ngoal muscle, orthat 
part of the palatopharyngeus which arises from 
the mouth of the Eustachian tube, 
salpingostaphylinus (sal-ping-go-staf-i-li'- 
nus), n.; pi. sal 2 >ingosta 2 ihy!ini (-ni). [NL.,< 

salpinx (sniping-), q. v., + Gr. crajSr??), uvula.] 
Either one of two muscles of the soft palate, 
external and internal — Salpingostaphylinus ex- 
temus. Same as circiimjtcxiis patati (which see, under 
calnfiim).— Salpingostaphylinus Intemus. Same as 
levator palali (which see, under levdli 


levator). 

salpingotomy (sal-ping-got'o-mi), m. 


[< NL. 


salpinx (salping-), q. v., -k Gr. ropia, < rlpvsiv, 
rapslv, out.] The surgical division or exseo- 
tion of a Fallopian tube. 

salpingysterocyesis (sal-pin-jis'''ter-o-si-e'sis), 
51. [NL., < salpinx (salpiing-), q. v., ^ tjr. iarlpa, 
the womb, + nvriat;, pregnancy.] Pregnancy 
occurring at the junction of a Fallopian tubo 
with the uterus. 

salpinx (sal'pingks), n. ; pi. salxiingcs (sal-piu'- 
jez), rarely salpiinxcs (sal'pingk-sez). [NL., < 
Gr. aa7.7rt)f, a trumpet.] 1. A Fallopian tube. 
— 2. A Eustachian tube, or syrinx. — 3. [cap.] 
In cniom., a genus of 





Indian Creeper (Sat/cnif.f 
nctut). 


lepidopteroTis insects. 

Suhner, 1816. 

Salpornis (sal-p6r'- 
nis), n, [NL. (G. R. 

Gray, 1 847 ), shortened 
fonn of ^SaJpiugornis, 

< Gr. crc?.Ti>f, a trum- 
pet, -f opviCf a bird.] 

A notable genus of 
croopers, of the family 
CcrthiidcX, inhabiting 
parts of Asia and Af- 
rica. Tlieleadlngspecies 
is S. f^lonotus, under 6 
inches long, the slender 
curved hill 1 inch. Iho 
upper parts arc dark- 
bro]7n, profusely spotted 
with white ; the wings and 
toil arc baiTcd with white; 
the under part s are whitish 
or pale-bulf with numerous 
dark-brown bars. This 
creeper inhabits central India. A second species, S. saU 
vadorii, is African, forming the t^pe of the subgenus Ify* 
Igpsomis. 

salsafy, n. See salsify, 

salsamentarioust (saF'sa-men-ta'ri-ns), a. [< 
L. sn!s(i»ic5i7«riiis, pertaining to-pickle or salted 
fish, < .salsamcntiim, piakle, salted fish, < snisiis, 
pp. of salirc, salt, < sal, salt: see salfl, sauce,] 
Pertaining to or containing salt ; salted. Bai- 
Ici/, 1731. 

salseif, 5!. A 
hliddle Eng- 
lish form of 
sauce. 

salse2(sals),5i. 

[< F. salse, < 

L. salstis, pp. 
of salirc, salt, 

<y«7, salt: see 
s«7(l, sauce.] 

A mud volca- 
no; a conical 
hill of soft, 
muddy mate- 
rial, formed 
from the de- 
composition 
of voloanio 
rock, and 
forced up- 
ward by the 
currents of 
gas escaping 
from the sol- 
fatarie region 
beneath. 

The satses, or 
hillocks of mud, 
which are com- 
mon in some 
parts of Italyand 
in otlier coun- 
tries* . _ , Upper Part of the Stem of Salsify ITragopa- 

Bartinn, Geol. porri/biaiS), with heads. 

[Ohs., i. 127. a. a Bower: t>. the fruit. 




